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The  Second  Coming 


an  impolite  interview  with: 


Jean  Shepherd 


That  unsung  stagehand  who  erases  the  blackboard 
between  challengers  on  What’s  My  Line ?  had  quietly 
done  his  duty;  the  members  of  the  panel  had  skillfully 
adjusted  their  blindfolds;  news  analyst  John  Daly  art¬ 
fully  announced,  “Will  tonight’s  Mystery  Guest  sign  in, 
please!”;  the  camera  panned  to  the  supraliminal  Kel¬ 
logg’s  legend  above  the  blackboard;  now  there  was  a 
close-up  of  a  severely-scarred  hand  signing  its  owner’s 

name  in  chalk;  the 
studio  audience  gasped, 
then  broke  into  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation ;  and  pro¬ 
ducers  Goodson-&-Tod- 
man  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  had 
finally  scored  the  TV- 
First  to  beat  all  TV- 
Firsts. 

Because  the  bearded 
Mystery  Guest  was  by 
definition  a  celebrity,  the  thorny  problem  of  whether 
or  not  he  worked  for  a  profit-making  organization  was 
automatically  eliminated. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


We’re  a  LittBe  Leslie,  F©8ks  .  .  • 

Due  to  time  taken  up  in  the  court  case  referred  to 
elsewhere,  plus  a  two-week  term  of  jury  service,  this  issue 
has  been  dated  October  instead  of  September.  As  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  figured  by  number  rather  than  by  month,  sub¬ 
scribers  will  not  be  affected  by  this  publishing-  hiccup,  for 
which  we  apologize. 


(Continued  on  page  9) 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


“Are  you  in  motion  pictures?”  asked  Dorothy  Kil- 
gailen. 

The  Mystery  Guest  answered  in  a  high,  squeaky 
voice  that  caused  the  audience  to  titter.  “Not  exactly — ” 

“Conference,”  interrupted  John  Daly.  After  a  whis¬ 
pering  session  with  the  Mystery  Guest,  Mr.  Daly  said: 
“Miss  Kilgallen,  although  our  guest  has  been,  in  a 
sense,  portrayed  in  a  few  motion  pictures,  I  must  as¬ 
sume  that  your  question  was  posed  in  a  frame  of 
reference  alluding  to  our  guest’s  actually  having  acted 
or  directed  or  served  in  some  such  creative  capacity  in 
motion  pictures,  in  which  case  the  answer  would  have 
to  be  no.  That’s  one  down  and  nine  to  go,”  he  said 
turning  over  a  card.  “And  we  pass  on  to  Mr.  Cerf.” 

“I  recognized  something  in  that  voice  when  he  said 
‘Not  exactly,’  Bennett  Cerf  thought  aloud. 

“Why  do  you  say  he,  Bennett?.”  asked  Lenny  Bruce, 
the  former  controversial  comedian  who  had  sold  out 
and  was  now  a  permanent  panelist  on  the  show.  “After 
all,  we  haven’t  even  established  that  the  Mystery  Guest 
is  a  male.” 

“I  think  I  know  where  it  was,”  said  Mr.  Cerf,  ignor¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bruce’s  point.  “Mystery  Guest,  did  you  and 
your  charming  wife  have  dinner  with  Phyllis  and  me 
earlier  this  evening  at  Twenty-One,  and  did  we  have  a 
friendly  little  fight  as  to  who  would  pick  up  the  tab?” 

“No,  suh,”  said  the  Mystery  Guest,  this  time  in  a 
very  low  voice  with  a  Southern  accent.  “Y’all  and  ah 
didn’t  partake  of  the  last  suppah  togetha.”  The  audi¬ 
ence  ate  it  up.  Especially  the  Democrats. 

“That’s  two  down  and  eight  to  go,”  said  John  Daly 
in  clipped  tones.  “And  we  go  now  to  Miss  Francis.” 

“Well,  with  that  deep  voice,”  said  Arlene  Francis, 
fingering  her  necklace,  “I’ll  take  it  for  granted  the 
Mystery  Guest  is  a  male.  Now,  then,  you’ve  been 
portrayed  in  motion  pictures  but  you  haven’t  acted  in 
them.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  in  politics,  perhaps?” 

This  time  the  Mystery  Guest  put  on  a  German  ac¬ 
cent:  “Veil — ” 

“Whoa,”  said  John  Daly,  pulling  his  eaidobe.  “An¬ 
other  conference.”  After  the  whispering  session,  Mr. 
Daly  said:  “Miss  Francis,  although  our  Mystery  Guest 
is  quite  often  involved  in  politics,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  reasonably  safe  assumption  that  your  question  was 
intended  to  determine  whether  he  either  has  ever 
held  office  or  has  participated  indirectly  with  one  or 
or  more  office-holders — and  in  either  case,  the  answer 
would  be  no.  That’s  two  down  and  eight  to  go.  And  I’m 
afraid  that’s  all  the  time  we  have,  panel.”  He  flipped 
over  the  rest  of  the  cards.  “I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  get 
a  chance  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Bruce.” 

“Oh,  that’s  okay,”  said  Lenny  Bruce,  removing  his 
blindfold.  “As  long  as  I  get  paid.  .  .  .” 

y?  *x-  •5f 

At  a  midnight  press  conference,  the  Mystery  Guest’s 
agent — a  gentleman  from  General  Artists  Corporation 
—made  this  statement  to  a  large  group  of  bleary-  and 
wide-eyed  reporters : 

“On  behalf  of  my  client,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
all  for  your  courtesy.  Now,  as  you  can  readily  under¬ 
stand,  since  public  after  public  has  waited  a  total  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  for  this  event,  it  was 
thought  to  be  desirable  to  work  within  the  framework 
of  the  present  cultural  setup.  In  fact,  nowadays  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  planned  image-projection  is  deemed 
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absolutely  undowithoutable.  And,  video  being  the  mass- 
est  of  the  various  media  of  mass  communication,  it  was 
only  natural  that  we  should  seek  out  the  mediup  of 
television.  The  choice  of  a  late-Sunday-night  program, 
I  might  add,  was  also  quite  deliberate.  Pre-condition¬ 
ing,  you  know — by  all  those,  ahem,  self-styled  evangel¬ 
ists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that’s  why  we  didn’t  go  to 
Rome.  They’re  still  too  suspicious  over  there  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  arrest  of  that  phony  end-of-the-world 
prophet  on  charges  of  ‘spreading  false  rumors  and 
tendentious  news.’  There  is,  of  course,  the  sad  fact 
that  even  in  America,  it’s  against  the  law  in  some 
states  to  claim  you’re  a  deity.  Should  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  give  us  any  trouble,  however 
— why,  we’ll  take  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  .  .  .” 

The  Mystery  Guest  had  a  busy  month  swimming 
the  TV  channels. 

From  Dave  Gai'roway  to  Jack  Paar,  from  Hy  Gard¬ 
ner  to  Mike  Wallace. 

And  the  Mystery  Guest  danced  with  Kathryn  Mur¬ 
ray. 

From  I’ve  Got  a  Secret  to  Masquerade  Party,  from 
This  Is  Your  Life  to  You  Bet  Your  Life. 

And  the  Mystery  Guest  discussed  spiritual  values 
on  The  Price  Is  Right. 

From  Oscar  Levant  to  Alexander  King,  from  To 
Tell  the  Truth  to  Beat  the  Clock. 

And  the  Mystery  Guest  entered  into  a  healing  com¬ 
petition  with  Oral  Roberts. 

From  Meet  the  Press  to  Face  the  Nation,  from 
Open  Mind  to  Open  End. 

And,  climaxing  the  month,  the  Mystery  Guest  ap¬ 
peared  on  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show,  delivering  a  care¬ 
fully-edited  version  of  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with 
the  Air  Foi'ce  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  Chorus 
humming  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

All  this  build-up  had  been  worth  the  effort,  ap¬ 
parently,  for  the  result  was  a  regular  weekly  network 
program,  and — in  what  was  considered  the  smartest 
diplomatic  move,  publicrelationswise,  since  the  1960 
Vice-Presidential  selections — it  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  show 
was  scheduled  at  prime  time.  People  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Judgment  Day,  and  an  electronic  Messiah  was 
the  most  practicable  means  to  that  End. 

The  program  was  called,  simply,  Saviour  Time. 

But,  before  long,  the  consensus  of  rating  services 
indicated  “an  unprecedented  steady  decline  in  viewer- 
ship” — so  much  so  that  the  option  wasn’t  renewed.  And 
the  Mystery  Guest  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

As  Variety,  the  Bible  of  Show  Business,  headlined 
the  story: 

J.  C.  BOMBS— 

OVEREXPOSURE 


The  Realist 


editorial  type  stuff 


Curses— -Foiled  Again! 

While  there  are  several  comic  strips  featuring  kids 
who  talk  like  adults.  The  Smith  Family  features  kids 
that  talk  like  kids'.  “What  does  mean?” 

asked  one  little  Smith  of  her  sister  last  month.  “Dun- 
no,”  responded  the  second  little  Smith,  whereupon  she 
went  and  asked  their  mother,  “What  does 
mean,  Mom?”  And  Mother  Smith  washed  her  mouth 
out  with  soap.  Still  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  second 
little  Smith  returned  to  her  sister  with  the  answer:  “I 
guess  it’s  French  or  something  for  askin’  someone  to 
shove  a  cake  of  soap  in  ya  mouth.” 

Kids  grow  up,  though,  and  they  learn  adult  stand¬ 
ards,  one  of  which  is  that  #&%$@X*  is  dirty,  dirty, 
dirty.  So  it  was  not  really  surprising  when  the  Realist 
lost  a  number  of  subscribers  because  a  small  portion 
of  our  interview  with  Dr.  Albert  Ellis  referred — with¬ 
out  resorting  to  dashes  or  asterisks — to  some  choice 
Anglo-Saxon  words.  However,  this  self-imposed  censor¬ 
ship  by  readers  is  democracy  in  action,  and  we  wouldn’t 
have  it  any  other  way. 

It’s  the  other  kind  of  censorship  that’s  dangerous, 
and,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  we  had  sent  pre-pub¬ 
lication  galley  proofs  of  the  interview  to  our  attorney, 
who  then  wrote  to  us : 

“I  have  examined  the  text  of  the  interview  with 
Dr.  Albert  Ellis  that  you  plan  to  publish  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  issue  of  the  Realist.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
publishing  and  printing  of  that  article  will  not  contra¬ 
vene  either  the  Federal  or  New  York  obscenity  statutes. 
In  so  concluding,  I  am  motivated  by  the  facts  that 
nothing  in  the  article  appeals  to  the  prurient  interests 
of  the  ordinary  reader;  the  subject  matter  is  presented 
from  a  scholarly  point  of  view  in  connection  with  what 
purports  to  be  a  serious  discussion  of  sociological  inter¬ 
est;  and  Dr.  Ellis  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  an 
outstanding  authority  in  the  field  of  sexology.” 

This  month,  though,  Down  Beat  magazine  carried 
a  story  about  New  York’s  Town  Hall  barring  any 
future  concerts  there  by  comedian  Lenny  Bruce.  Stated 
Down  Beat : 

“What  was  Town  Hall’s  objection  to  Bruce’s  recent 
midnight  show  there?  Evidently  it  boiled  down  to  em¬ 
barrassment  at  the  presence  outside  the  doors  of  a 
group  giving  out  free  copies  of  a  Greenwich  Village 
magazine  called  the  Realist.  The  magazine  contained 
an  interview  with  a  psychologist  on  the  semantics  of 
a  well-known  four-letter  word.  Town  Hall  deemed  the 
contents  pornographic;  Bruce  is  no  longer  welcome, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  magazine  or  the 
group  giving  it  away.” 

Actually,  Lenny  Bruce  had  not  only  requested  this 
distribution  of  the  Realist — Which,  by  the  way,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  “Greenwich  Village  magazines” ;  and 
the  “group”  consisted  of  myself  and  a  few  subscribers 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  concert — but  he  had  also 
come  on  stage  holding  a  copy  of  the  Realist,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  talk  about  it. 

But  this  is  all  beside  the  point— namely,  that  Town 
Hall’s  decision  is  purely  non  sequiturish — or  would  the 
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same  ban  be  inflicted  if  the  Realist  were  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  outside  Town  Hall  when  the  Sons  of  the  Trapp 
Family  Singers  perform  there?  Legally,  the  Realist 
has  been  slandered  by  Town  Hall’s  booking  agent,  and 
libeled  by  Down  Beat,  but  we  won’t  institute  any  law¬ 
suit.  We  weren’t  really  hurt,  and  we  don’t  want  that 
kind  of  money,  nor  that  kind  of  publicity. 

As  for  Lenny  Bruce’s  reaction  to  Town  Hall’s  action, 
he  told  us :  “They’ll  book  me.  They  made  too  much 
money  on  that  last  concert.  I’d  have  more  respect  for 
them  if  they  didn’t  ever  book  me  again.  At  least,  it’d 
show  they  were  keeping  their  word.” 

Big  Brotherhood  Is  Watching  You— II 

“Every  day  should  be  Brotherhood  Day .” 

- — Orval  Faubus 

Issue  #16  had  suggested  that  the  makers  of  Man- 
Tan — an  after-shave  lotion  which  dyes  your  skin,  and 
which  somehow  puts  prejudice  against  pigmentation 
into  a  pretty  ridiculous  perspective — could  help  speed 
up  integration,  via  conformity  of  color,  by  adding  to 
their  line:  for  Negroes  who  want  to  “pass” — Spade- 
Fade;  for  dark-skinned  Sephardic  Jews — Kike-Wliite; 
and  for  Orientals  who  would  rather  be  Occidentals — 
Chink-Pink. 

Some  readers  took  offense  at  our  use  of  these  ordi¬ 
narily  abusive  terms.  We  can  only  say  that  in  the  con¬ 
text  in  which  they  appeared,  our  attitude  towrard  Ne¬ 
groes,  Jews  and  Orientals  was  clear,  and  we  felt  the 
use  of  those  words  served  a  satirical  purpose— especially 
when  you  remember  that  there  was  a  Negro  comedy 
team  named  Mantan  and  Moreland. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  series  entitled  “Freedom 
of  Wit”  in  The  Independent.  One  particular  column 
was  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  “sick  jokes.”  The 
only  time  I  was  ever  censored  there  involved  a  racial 
reference  in  that  column — although  when  I  told  it  to 
those  friends  of  mine  who  happen  to  be  Negroes,  the 
result  was  unabashed  laughter. 

It  was  a  sick  tolerance  slogan:  “Take  a  nigger  to 
lunch  today.” 

The  Koch  Case— II 

Testimonial  dinners  are  often  held  in  order  to  honor 
a  retiring  employee.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
in  Chicago  last  month  at  a  testimonial  dinner  which 
was  held  to  honor  a  fired  employee,  Leo  F.  Koch.  Issue 
#19  carried  the  story  of  Biology  Professor  Koch’s  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  University  of  Illinois  because  he  pub¬ 
licly  condoned  pre-marital  intercourse  “among  those 
sufficiently,  mature  to  engage  in  it  without  social  con¬ 
sequences  and  without  violating  their  own  codes  of 
morality  and  ethics.” 

Our  article  stressed  the  free  speech  aspect  of  the 
case.  Balanced  Living — official  journal  of  the  School  of 
Living,  of  which  Dr.  Koch  is  president — devoted  its 
entire  June  issue  to  another  aspect:  the  psychology 
of  sexual  morality  and  censorship.  Copies  are  available 
at  SCf'  from  Balanced  Living,  Lane’s  End  Homestead, 
Brookville,  Ohib. 

In  criticizing  the  distorted  and  sensationalized  press 
treatment  of  the  case,  we  reported  incorrectly  that  “the 
(Hearst)  Chicago  American’s  .  .  .  immodest  masthead 
states :  ‘The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper.’  ”  Actually, 
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the  boast  belongs  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune.  Also, 
the  Chicago  American — in  addition  to  not  being  the 
world’s  greatest  newspaper — is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Hearst  chain.  \ 

The  Realist  has  lost  the  support  of  many  anti- 
religious  fanatics  because  we  refuse  to  succumb  to 
polarity  of  thought  in  regard  to  Catholicism.  But  we 
will  continue  to  judge  >people  by  what  they  do,  not  by 
what  they  believe.  We  mention  this  here  because  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  lawyers  who  have  volun¬ 
teered  their  services  in  the  Koch  case  is  Catholic.  The 
address  of  the  Leo  Koch  Defense  Fund:  c/o  Jerry  E. 
Chambers,  Treasurer,  615  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

The  attorneys  consider  the  case-  to  be  an  extremely 
significant  one,  and  they  expect  it  to  reach  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  question  is,  basically,  whether  or 
not  a  citizen  has  the  right  to  speak  out  against  the 
grain  of  hypocrisy.  Curiously  enough,  University  ad¬ 
ministrators  seems  to  have  emphasized  the  point  that 
Dr.  Koch  is  an  expert  on  mosses  and  therefore  had 
no  business  saying  anything  about  human  morality. 

Or,  as  we  summarized  their  view  at  that  testimonial 
dinner:  “A  bouncing  bedspring  gathers  no  moss.” 

Adoption  and  Religion — II 

The  utterly  irrational  adoption  laws,  in  regard  to 
religion  (issue  #13)  are  not  limited  to  New  York  State 
or  even  to  the  United  States.  In  Winnipeg,  Canada  last 
month,  a  Protestant  couple  gave  up  their  fight  to  adopt 
a  5-year-old  Roman  Catholic  boy  who  has  lived  with 
them  since  he  was  nine  months  old.  They  had  even  of¬ 
fered  to  convert  to  Catholicism  themselves,  but,  by  law, 
a  Roman  Catholic  child  can  be  adopted  only  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  family,  and — explained  the  director  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  to  this  couple — even  if  they  took 
instructions  m  the  faith,  it  didn’t  necessarily  follow 
that  they  would  be  accepted  into  the  church. 

Love,  apparently,  does  not  always  find  a  way. 

Attention  All  Eavesdroppers 

Recently  I  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  polite  in¬ 
terview,  and  I  was  asked  what  my  hobbies  are.  And 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me — I  don’t  have  any  hobbies 
.  .  .  except  maybe  that  I’m  an  inveterate  eavesdropper. 
One  of  my  favorite  pastimes  is  catching  little  snatches 
of  what  people  say  when  they  don’t  know  they’re  being 
overheard. 

Once,  in  a  book  store,  this  little  dialogue  occurred 
between  two  girls.  First  girl:  “I  wanna  give  him 
a  chance  to  mature.”  Second  girl:  “But  he’s  32.” 

A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  a  matronly  lady  saying 
to  another:  “.  .  .  and  the  room  was  full  of  snakes.” 
To  this  day,  he  regrets  not  having  had  the  nerve  to 
go  back  and  ask  what  room,  where ? 

Another  friend  witnessed  an  attempted  suicide  this 
month— a  criminal  act  which,  had  it  been  committed 
by  Francis  Powers  as  specified  in  an  Air  Force  manual, 
he  would’ve  been  a  hero,  only  nobody  would  know  it. 
This  man  jumped  in  front  of  a  subway  train.  He  smiled 
just  before  he  jumped.  Miraculously,  ironically,  he  was 
not  killed.  But  train  service  was  delayed,  and  my  friend 
overheard  a  couple  of  comments :  “Some  joker  did  it 
again”  and  “Oh,  shit,  I’m  gonna  be  late  for  work.” 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be  Realist  readers 
who  share  my  “hobby.”  If  so,  we’ll  start  a  new  de¬ 
partment — one  which  will  provide  a  fascinating  reflec¬ 
tion  of  our  time — “Eavesdroppings  Along  the  Way.” 
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The  Ultimate  Sales  Gimmick 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  lovely  sound  of  Ravel  s 
Bolero  building  gradually  toward  its  discordant  climax 
as  the  following  little  tale  of  truth  unfolds  before  you. 
We  hereby  nominate  it  as  The  Most  Inspirational  Story 
of  the  Year— nay,  of  the  Century  .  .  . 

The  Studebaker  Dealer  Association  of  Southern 
California  had  discussed  many  methods  by  which  they 
might  circumvent  the  hard-sell  automobile  advertising 
techniques  that  were  becoming  increasingly  prevalent, 
and  which  represented  a  long-range  threat  to  Stude- 
baker-Lark  sales. 

It  was  decided  to  undertake  the  sponsorship  of  an 
hour-long  documentary  television  show  entitled  Sur¬ 
vival — which  was  to  have  as  its  theme  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the  dominant  feature  of  our 
time,  and  that  the  bomb  cannot  be  wished  away.  Con¬ 
tinued  refusal  to  face  the  facts,  it  was  to  emphasize, 
can  only  increase  the  chances  that  someday  the  bomb 
will  be  used! 

Said  William  McRae,  Studebaker  account  supervisor 
at  the  advertising  agency  of  Colemann-Parr,  Inc. : 
“Viewers  are  becoming  more  and  more  receptive  to 
thoughtful,  high  level,  cultural  and  informational  pro¬ 
graming.  Such  programing,  therefore,  is  becoming 
more  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium.” 

A  potential  customer  who  feels  that  his  local  re¬ 
tailer  is  spending  time  and  money  to  help  inform  the 
community,  it  was  reasoned,  will  go  out  of  his  way  to 
work  with  and  possibly  purchase  goods  from  such  a 
retailer,  out  of  respect  for  him.  Thus,  public  service 
programing  would  produce  a  very  favorable  climate  for 
business. 

Sixty  dealers  displayed  12-foot  window  banners  an¬ 
nouncing  the  show  and  their  sponsorship  of  it,  the 
mushroom-cloud  illustration  providing  a  provocative 
contrast  with  the  “Ask  The  Man  Who  Owns  One”  slo¬ 
gan  on  their  windows. 

The  banners  were  also  displayed  on  22  buses  routed 
thru  three  major  Los  Angeles  traffic  areas. 

Weekly  ads  appeared  in  metropolitan  dailies  and 
community  papers.' 

On-the-air  promotion  was  beamed  over  TV  station 
KNXT  and  radio  station  KNX  during  peak  audience 
periods. 

Postcards  were  mailed  to  dealers’  regular  lists,  ad¬ 
vising  prospective  customers  to  watch  the  show  and 
come  in  for  free  survival  literature. 

Two  letters  describing  the  show  were  sent  to  275 
school  newspaper  editors. 

Another  letter  was  sent  to  4,500  community  leaders, 
bringing  to  their  attention  “A  problem  .  .  .  contained 
in  a  package  the  size  of  an  ordinary  office  desk.  But  its 
explosive  power  is  equal  to  20-million  tons  of  TNT, 
enough  to  fill  a  string  of  freight  cars  4,000  miles  long. 
It  has  come  to  be  known,  simply,  as  The  Bomb.  Ap¬ 
proximately  48  hours  from  the  time  you  read  this,  we 
will  telecast  on  Channel  2  what  very  well  may  be  the 
most  disturbing  television  show  you  will  view  this  year 
because  it  deals  with  this  problem  .  .  .” 

And,  48  hours  later,  the  show  was  on. 

Civil  Defense  officials  were  interviewed. 

Using  a  hidden  camera,  a  KNXT  newsman  stopped 
passersby  on  the  street,  questioning  them  on  their 
knowledge  of  civil  defense  procedures  and  their  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Details  of  a  family  fallout  shelter  were  discussed. 

But  the  highlight  of  the  program  was  the  demon- 
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stration  of  a  “drop  drill”  by  elementary  school  students, 
showing  their  skill  at  taking  cover  under  their  desks. 

The  great  majority  of  dealers  expressed  enthusiasm 
about  the  program’s  effect  on  sales  and  its  help  in  es¬ 
tablishing  new  contacts  for  future  sales.  During  the 
first  three  days  following  the  telecast,  traffic  in  all 
Studebaker  showrooms  reflected  an  increase  of  more 
than  40  per  cent  over  the  preceding  weekend.  And,  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June  following  the  telecast, 
Lark  sales  in  the  area  showed  a  considerable  upturn. 

“Survival  has  made  us  hundreds  of  new  friends  and 
customers,”  said  G.  E.  Johnson  of  Johnson  Motor  Sales 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

“Not  since  the  introduction  of  the  1960  Larks  have 
we  enjoyed  as  much  traffic  and  sales  activity  in  our 
showroom,”  said  Bob  Wondries  of  Bob  Wondries  Mo¬ 
tors  in  Alhambra. 

And,  speaking  for  the  Studebaker-Packard  Corp., 
M.  M.  Scovill,  Los  Angeles  zone  sales  manager,  said  he 
felt  that  sponsorship  of  Survival  helped  take  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  “bringing  to  the  public  the  correct 
image  of  the  typical  Studebaker  dealer.”  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  he  added,  is  the  feeling  by  both  dealers  and 
corporation  officials  that  this  type  of  programing  sells 
the  company’s  products  now  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future. 

And  this  is  the  way  the  world  ends,  not  with  a  bang 
—nor  with  a  whimper — but  with  a  “See  your  friendly 
dealer  today  .  .  .” 

Announcing  An  Occasional  Competition 

This  is  to  announce  a  Realist  contest.  Readers  are 
invited  to  submit  “Modest  Proposals”  based  on  themes 
provided  here.  The  first  in  this  series  will  be  to  write 
advertising  copy,  hard  or  soft  sell,  for  condoms  or 
diaphragms  or  any  other  contraceptive  device,  keeping 
in  mind  that  this  will  appear  as  the  commercial  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  nationally  televised,  family  program. 

Entries  should  be  whatever  length  you  feel,  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  December  31st,  1960,  more- 
or-less,  and  imply  permission  to  publish.  The  first  and 
only  prize  will  be  a  $5  gift  certificate  from  the  Paper- 
book  Gallery.  The  winner  will  be  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  John  Francis  Putnam,  “Modest  Pro¬ 
posals”  columnist;  Paul  Krassner,  editor  of  the  Realist; 
and  Joe  Rosner,  the  world’s  most  underrated  contest 
judge.  .  i 

Launching  Hoaxnik  Two 

The  Realist’s  TV  Hoax  (issue  #18)  was  such  a 
success  that  we’ve  decided  to  venture  into  what  is  quite 
correctly  referred  to  as  the  political  arena :  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  thrown  to  the  lions  not  because  he  is 
a  Unitarian  (“We  believe  in  at  most  one  God”)  but 
because  he  is  just  simply  not  Box  Office. 

“Will  she  pick  your  product?”  asks  an  ad  for  Fibre- 
board  that  applies  appallingly  well  to  our  two  fibre- 
board  candidates.  “The  moment  of  sales  success  in  this 
Marketing  Age  depends  on  five  packaging  prerequi¬ 
sites  :  definitive  market  analysis ;  structural  design ; 
graphic  design;  equipment  engineering;  and  package 
testing.  .  .  .” 

Notice  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  product. 

Nor  are  the  campaigners  above  dependence  on  last- 
minute,  point-of-sale,  impulse-buying.  Both  parties  have 
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been  trying  to  reserve  network  time  on  Election  Eve — 
from  as  far  back  as  July,  1959! 

Yet,  there  is  no  real  controversy  between  Nixon  and 
Kennedy  in  their  race  along  Platitude  Highway.  We 
would  see  a  greater  difference  of  conviction  if  there 
were  a  TV  debate  scheduled  between  the  new  Nixon  and 
the  old  Nixon. 

The  level  of  this  campaign  is  indicated  by  Jack 
Kennedy’s  mother  going  around  and  making  speeches 
for  him.  A  public  school  kid  running  for  president  of 
his  class  would  have  more  pride  than  that. 

The  level  of  this  campaign  is  indicated  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  attendant  to  Dick  Nixon’s  having  his  shoes 
shined.  Jules  Feiffer  swears  that  the  shoe-shine  boy  was 
really  child  actor  Eddie  Hodges  with  grimy  make-up  on. 

The  level  of  this  campaign  is  indicated  by  Kennedy’s 
teaming  up  with  Lyndon  Johnson  while  still  smarting 
from  the  latter’s  remarks  about  him  and  about  his 
father’s  support  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

The  level  of  this  campaign  in  indicated  by  Glamour 
magazine’s  full-page  ad  showing  Nixon  standing  with 
the  best-dressed  girl  of  California  and  Kennedy  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  best  dressed  girl  of  Massachusetts. 

A  friend  of  mine  wrote  to  Kennedy  in  1956  telling 
him  what  a  great  president  he’d  make.  He  wrote  back 
to  her,  saying  how  happy  he  was  being  senator,  that 
he  had  no  presidential  ambitions,  that  there  was  very 
important  work  to  be  done  as  senator.  My  friend  plans 
to  frame  the  letter. 

When  Nixon  discovered  that  two  public  opinion  polls 
indicated  that  the  summit  breakup  had  boosted  his 
political  stock,  how  did  he  really  feel  about  the  summit 
breakup?  Ambivalent,  to  say  the  least.  Suppose  he’d 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  the  summit 
breakup — without  credit — knowing  that  'his  political 
stock  would  thereby  not  be  boosted. 

With  all  the  accusations  of  incompetency  and  all  the 
warnings  of  doom  that  this  campaign  will  see,  there 
will  nevertheless  be  the  standard  we-must-get-behind- 
our-new-capable-president  statement  made  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9th  by  the  loser.  But  until  then,  the  candidates  and 
their  campaign  cohorts  will  be  propelled  by  their  lust 
for  power  and  glory  toward  the  fundamental  goal  of 
politics :  To  Get  Elected.  One  of  the  means  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  reached  is  what  our  hoax  is  concerned 
with. 

The  advertising  agency  handling  the  $3-million  Ken¬ 
nedy  account  is  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  130  Kearny 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  As  for  Nixon,  a  new  agency 
has  been  formed— Campaign  Associates,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — whose  partners  include  the 
chief  of  correspondents  for  Time-Life  magazines  and 
the  man  who  staged  Tricky  Dick’s  slush-fund  TV  ap¬ 
pearance,  Checkers  and  all. 

The  Realist  is  non-partisan,  of  course,  so  write  to 
both  Kennedy  and  Nixon,  or  their  campaign  managers, 
in  your  own  words — say  that  you’ve  heard  the  awful 
rumor  they’ve  been  spreading  about  their  opponent— 
but  don’t  mention  anything  specific — tell  them  that  you 
don’t  think  such  a  whispering  campaign  is  fair,  and 
say  that  they’ve  certainly  lost  your  vote  by  such  tactics. 

Then,  on  November  8th,  you  can  cast  your  ballot, 
with  the  words  of  Arlene  Francis  ringing  patriotically 
in  your  ears:  “The  important  thing  is  getting  citizens 
to  vote,  whoever  the  man  is.” 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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core  and  surface 

’  by  Lawrence  Barth 


What’s  Inside  the  Great  Contraction? 

If  the  valor  and  pulsing  vitality  of  this  era  are  to  be  suggested 
by  one  perfect  sentence,  i  think  that  sentence  has  been  produced. 
Credit  a  New  York  Tames  of  the  past  Spring  for  it:  "N.B.C.  took  a 
strong  neutral  stand  last  week.  .  .  ." 

By  now  a  number  of  commentators  in  small  publications  (and 
even  a  sprinkling  of  somewhat  larger  ones)  have  been  complaining 
for  a  decade  or  more  that  the  strength  and  sparkle  have  gone  out  of 
daily  American  life.  I’d  like  to  give  a  few  examples  of  nonsparkle  in 
this  column  and  then  present  my  own  characterization  for  this  crisis 
of  nothingness — a  focus  on  it  that  I  don’t  believe  anyone  has  put  in 


print  before. 

Start  with  a  minor  facet:  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  men.  In  spite  of  a  slow  under¬ 
current  toward  brightness  and  varia¬ 
bility,  highly  fashionable  clothes  today 
are  often  dark  gray  or  black,  have 
narrow  pants,  narrow-looking  jackets. 
Ties  are  narrow.  And  in  the  last  year 
or  so  there  has  even  been  some  revival 
of  what  was  once  appropriately  called 
the  “iron  hat.” 

Again,  consider  food — if  you’ve  won¬ 
dered  why  so  many  things  you  eat  are 
relatively  tasteless,  the  answer  was 
given  to  the  papers  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  representative  of  the  food  manufac¬ 
turers:  they’re  bending  all  efforts  to 
make  packaged  foods  more  bland  now, 
because  blandness  is  what  the  public 
wants. 

A  year  ago  my  wife  and  I  went  to  a 
night  club  to  hear  someone  we  had 
long  admired  ardently,  mainly  on  rec¬ 
ords:  Meade  “Lux”  Lewis,  he  of  the 
joyful  boogie  piano.  Lux  gave  himself 
to  it,  driving  his  chariot  of  living  sound 
right  thi’ough  the  murals.  After  the 
first  number  we  expected  to  hear  a 
crash  of  applause;  what  we  heard,  be¬ 
yond  our  own  enthusiasm,  was  a  chilly 
trickle.  Thelonious  Monk  stirs  acclama¬ 
tion  from  jazz  listeners  today — and  I 
too  give  his  amazing  talent  all  my  re¬ 
spect.  But  notice  tlje  mode  of  his  com¬ 
posing  and  playing — it  has  an  interior, 
groping,  agonized  quality;  one  often 
feels  that  he  has  curled  inward  and  is 
making  music  inside  his  belly. 

Consider  the  fact  that  empty  ab¬ 
stract  painting  in  America  is  now  al¬ 
most  sweeping  life-connected  painting 
out  the  door.  (Here  I  run  the  risk  of 
being,  badly  misunderstood.  I’m  not 
speaking  of  virile,  or  tender,  or  mys¬ 
teriously  suggestive  abstractions  that 
through  some  magic  of  association 
stir  in  us  a  human  feeling.  Abstrac¬ 
tions  that  evoke  something  worth  evok¬ 
ing  deserve  praise — one  reason  being 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
to  us  that  art  is  essence.)  The  abstrac¬ 


tions  I  use  for  my  example  are  those 
that  are  empty,  and  little,  if  any,  more 
than  that.  For  example,  the  black 
slashes  of  Kline  that  suggest  nothing 
more  than  paint  accidents,  or  perhaps 
simply  bravado;  still  more  unfortu¬ 
nate,  the  works  of  Rothko,  in  which 
two  or  three  blank  horizontal  rectan¬ 
gles  make  up  the  “work  of  art.” 

The  tone  of  American  fiction  and 
drama — and  the  most  enthusiastically 
welcomed  European  work — has  been  in 
these  years  largely  groping,  tangled, 
dispirited,  cynical,  nihilistic.  Search¬ 
ing,  yes  (in  some  cases),  but  with 
little  hope. 

Each  year  more  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans — including  a  sizable  number  of 
adolescents — try  to  escape  both  per¬ 
sonal  problems  and  social  blankness  by 
using  dope.  Their  world  becomes  an  in¬ 
ternal  one,  in  which  the  only  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  life  is  through  fantasy. 

Americans  have  become  largely  sit¬ 
ters — in  front  of  TV  sets,  in  front  of 
games,  on  the  seats  of  cars — and  par¬ 
ticipation,  decision,  activity,  doing  have 
dwindled.  Woods  and  fields  arc  not  ex¬ 
perienced,  but  merely  glanced  at  from 
highways. 

Fear  has  been  clawing  through  us 
for  fifteen  years  or  more — fear  of  be¬ 
ing  called  Communists,  fear  of  being 
called  liberals,  fear,  finally,  of  being 
considered  human  beings.  And  the  tac¬ 
tic  of  almost  every  American  has  been 
to  make  himself  smaller,  less  conspicu¬ 


ous  (in  areas  that  matter),  and  to  se- 
'  crete  about  his  human  livingness  a 
most  shiny  and  seamless  pupa  case. 

Americans  have  become  —  on  the 
whole  —  frighteningly  shallow,  bland, 
and  indifferent  toward  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  live  as  life-affirmative  adults. 
In  the  sui’vey-based  book,  What  Col¬ 
lege  Students  Think,  four  Cornell  so¬ 
ciologists  say  that  in  politics  students 
are  “disinterested,  apathetic  and  con¬ 
servative.  .  .  .  There  are  no  clearly  de¬ 
fined  programs  around  which  to  rally. 
They  react  to  baffling  complexity  by 
withdrawing.” 

The  withdrawal  from  involvement 
often  produces  such  callousness  that 
we  have  good  reason  to  fear  that 
Americans  are  going  into  that  same 
crass,  numbed,  hardened  state  that,  in 
Germans,  not  merely  allowed  Hitler  to 
walk  into  power  but  actually  helped 
and  welcomed  him. 

Of  many  examples,  small  and  large, 
consider  an  accident  in  Indianapolis 
last  spring,  when  a  makeshift  scaffold 
thirty  feet  high,  holding  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  auto  race  spectators,  collapsed, 
killing  two  of  them  and  injuring 
eighty-two.  In  spite  of  pleas  to  help, 
people  on  the  ground  nearby  and  in 
similar  towers  around  them  went  on 
eating  chicken  and  drinking  beer.  A 
photographer  who  was  almost  hit  by 
the  tower  said  later,  “People  not  ten 
feet  on  either  side  of  this  thing  were 
only  interested  in  the  race  and  not  the 
screams  and  moans.” 

How  have  such  blunted  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  Americans  acted  in  matters  of 
government  since  the  middle  1940s  ? 
For  two  terms  in  a  row  they  voted 
Eisenhower  into  office.  For  fifteen 
years  bombs  and  bomb  testing  that 
could  flatten  out  all  life  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  met  no  public  protest  strong¬ 
er  than  the  shaking  of  a  finger.  No¬ 
body  has  raised  any  vital  storm  over 
tne  fact  that' endless  billions  of  dollars 
are  drained  from  their  proper  destina¬ 
tion  in  schools  and  housing  and  health 
services  to  go  into  machines  for  kill¬ 
ing.  Why  go  on?— the  picture  is  in 
front  of  us  every  day. 

We  know  that  from  1930  to  about 
1938  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Americans  were 
in  one  form  or  another  actively  doing 
something  to  reverse  the  murderous  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  depression  and  to  try  to 
draw  the  fuse  from  an  ominous  process 
that  turned  out  a  few  years  later  to  be 
World  War  II.  There  was  much  unde¬ 
veloped  thinking  then,  and  much  naive 
faith  in  the  idea  that  the  irrationality 
of  a  profit  economy  was  the  only  irra¬ 
tionality  that  mattered.  But  there  was 
struggle,  and  belief,  and  there  were 
many  definite  life-affirming  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Someone  has  pointed  out  that  we 
have  moved  from  Waiting  for  Lefty  to 
Waiting  for  Godot.  In  a  large  sense, 
what  is  it  that  has  happened  to  us  be¬ 
tween  those  two  epochal  oversimplifi¬ 
cations  ? 

What  has  occurred,  it  seems  to  me, 
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The  two  best  independent  research  laboratories  I 
know  are  the  Cordic  &  Co.  Research  Laboratories  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  the  An  Independent  Research 
Laboratory  of  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

The  Cordic  people  seem  primarily  interested  in  win¬ 
ning  the  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine.  In  recent  years, 
they  have  developed  such  home  remedies  as  Gizzard’s 
Little  Cotter  Pins  (“They  help  pull  yourself  together. 
.  .  .  Don’t  get  stuck  with  an  imitation ;  Get  stuck  with 
Gizzard’s”  is  the  copy  platform  in  their  radio  com¬ 
mercials)  and  a  bitter  pill  called  Stufferin,  which  helps 
users  trade  upset  stomach  for  a  splitting  headache 
(“Stufferin,  the  magic  combination  of  pain-moving 


ingredients  that  moves  the  pain  up  where  you  want  it — 
in  your  head”). 

Cordic  &  Co.  Research  Laboratories,  whose  motto  is 
BETTER  THINGS  .  .  .  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  . 
THROUGH  CHICANERY— is  run  by  a  medicine  man 
named  Rege  Cordic,  a  Pittsburgh  disc  jockey.  He  adver¬ 
tises  all  the  Lab’s  products  on  his  early  morning  pro¬ 
gram,  “Cordic  &  Co.,”  on  station  KDKA. 

An  Independent  Research  Laboratory,  however,  is  ex¬ 
clusively  a  testing  organization.  It  is  in  business  to 
read  thoughtfully  contemporary  advertisements  and  to 
subject  their  claims  to  some  kind  of  test,  either  physical 
or  spiritual.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  An  Independent 
Research  Laboratory  then  offers  its  testimony  and  seal 
of  approval  (an  applauding  Pribilof  Islands  seal,  bal¬ 
ancing  a  microscope  on  his  nose)  to  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry.  Since  the  AIRL  undertakes  a  study  only  after 
reading  or  seeing  something  in  newspapers  or  televi¬ 
sion  media,  understandably  it  has  never  had  an  original 
idea  of  its  own. 

As  public  relations  director  of  AIRL,  I  am  pedanti¬ 
cally  underlining  the  difference  between  a  development 
and  a  testing  lab  because  of  the  variety  of  projects 
people  are  giving  us  credit  for  these  days. 

•  We  are  not  the  research  lab  that  has  developed  the 


is  a  pi’ocess  of  contraction.  I  say  this 
in  all  senses:  anatomical,  emotional, 
intellectual  —  and  as  both  individual 
and  general  social  contraction.  Within 
this  concept  it  seems  possible  to  put 
the  examples  I’ve  mentioned.  The  nar¬ 
rowed  clothing,  with  its  tendency  to¬ 
ward  black  that  means  death  in  our 
culture.  The  food  that  avoids  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  flavor.  The  inwardness  of  Monk’s 
music.  The  retreat  from  the  sensations 
and  emotions  of  life  in  the  empty  type 
of  abstractions  (and,  interestingly,  the 
vacuous,  seemingly  frantic  attempt  to¬ 
ward  expansion  by  the  artists  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  paintings  huge;  we  see  the 
same  thing  in  Hollywood  films  —  as 
truth  and  content  shrink,  larger  im¬ 
ages  are  projected  on  outsize  screens). 

The  withdrawal,  in  literature,  from 
hope  and  joy  of  living.  The  pulling  back 
from  real  life  into  an  internal  phantas¬ 
magoria  in  the  case  of  narcotics  ad¬ 
dicts.  The  retreat — inward  to  immobil¬ 
ity — from  pai'ticipation  in  sports  and 
active  contact  with  nature.  We  have 
social  fear,  and  fear  brings  about  a 
literal  contraction  of  muscles  and  or¬ 
gans,  even  when  nothing  as  obvious  as 
cringing  and  ducking  occurs;  Reich 
saw  fear  as  causing,  as  part  of  this,  a 
withdrawal  of  energy  from  the  body’s 
periphery  to  its  core.  Emotional  con- 
act  with  others,  and  the  practice  of 
being  frank,  crumble  away  as  a  result; 
the  blank  spaces  are  then  filled  in  with 
callousness  and  superficiality. 

There’s  little  reason  to  think  of  this 
constriction  as  unique  —  either  for 
America  or  for  the  present  years.  In 
one  way  or  another  many  people 
throughout  the  world,  in  many  eras, 
seem  to  have  gone  through  a  shrinking 
process.  Nor  does  it  appear  realistic  to 
look  at  it  statically;  not  only  are  there 
social  cycles,  but  nature  itself  is  a 
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mass  of  cycles  in  which  for  every  con¬ 
traction  there  is  an  expansion. 

The  example  most  immediate  for  us 
is  the  human  heart;  and  lungs,  blood 
vessels,  muscles,  stomachs,  intestines 
and  many  more  of  our  parts  function 
in  this  cyclic  way.  This  process  can  be 
pursued  through  nature  up  to  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  stars:  first,  free  gas  contracts 
as  a  mass  in  one  spot  to  form  a  star; 
this  mass  than  expands  as  the  star 
matures,  and  finally  contracts  and  dies 
out. 

I  don’t  want  to  imply,  however,  that 
the  social  contractions  we  see  are  bio¬ 
logically  built  in,  and  thus  inevitable; 
rather,  it  seems  to  me,  they  come  to  a 
large  extent  from  bringing  children  up 
as  neurotics.  Faced  with  starving  hu¬ 
man  beings,  an  average  man  who  is, 

y — — - - - - — \ 

Purpose  of  the  Month 

Representatives  of  38  Long  Is¬ 
land  synagogues  met  for  a  special 
conference,  the  theme  of  which  was: 
“Worship — goals  and  methods.” 

v. _ _ _ _ _ / 

let’s  say,  an  official  holding  agricultur¬ 
al  authority,  will  continue  to  store 
“surplus”  grain  in  locked  elevators  in 
order  to  avoid  “wrecking  the  economy.” 
The  fact  that  the  starving  human  be¬ 
ings  will  thus  be  wrecked  does  not 
touch  his  feelings  or  make  him  ques¬ 
tion  his  reasoning;  we  know  today  that 
he  is  not  “evil”  in  the  old  mystical,  ab¬ 
stract  sense,  but  that  the  stone  wall  of 
his  neurosis  enables  him — causes  him, 
in  fact — to  ignore  the  starvation. 

Of  course  additional  reasons,  and 
levels  of  reasons,  for  the  contraction 
exist;  but  since  there’s  no  space  here 
to  explore  its  origin,  let’s  search  just  a 
bit  further  in  terms  of  neurosis.  An  in¬ 
dividual  neurosis  in  itself  can  be  con¬ 


sidered  in  many  ways  a  contraction; 
and  the  general  social  drawing-in  mir¬ 
rors  it  in  terms  of  millions  of  human 
beings  and  their  institutions.  But  part¬ 
ly  because  so  many  people  are  involved 
in  the  conriaction,  much  more  variabil¬ 
ity  is  possible — there  are  always  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  pushing  against  the 
current,  there  are  always  healthy  ele¬ 
ments  in  sick  individuals  and  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  searching,  confusedly,  pain¬ 
fully  (as  many  Beats  are,  as  Monk’s 
music  is)  for  answers  and  fulfillments. 
As  is  true  throughout  nature,  the  con¬ 
traction  holds  within  it  the  seed,  the 
pressure  of  the  next  expansion.  A  con¬ 
traction  is  always  part  of  a  process. 

Already  we  see  isolated  examples 
here  and  there  of  people  stirring  in  our 
country  again;  the  southern  Negroes’ 
battle  for  their  rights  is  one  that  has 
been  especially  in  our  eyes  for  two 
years  or  more.  In  schools  this  past 
spring  there  have  been  a  surprising 
number  of  students’  struggles  against 
loyalty  oaths,  compulsory  ROTC,  com¬ 
pulsory  air-raid  drills  and  other  anti¬ 
life  pressures  and  nonsenses.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  upturn  in  the  number  of 
people  camping  out — and  one  reason 
that  national  parks  officials  give  for 
this  change  is  that  people  seem  to  want 
to  touch  nature  again.  Adolescents’ 
long  and  chaotic  struggle  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  expressing  their  sexuality  in 
loving  intercourse  rather  than  “taking 
it  out  in  basketball”  has  gone  steadily 
forward  during  these  deadened  years. 
There  are  little  additional  signs  every¬ 
where — too  many  to  detail  here. 

I  think  there’s  x’eason  to  believe  that 
— ads,  TV,  politicians,  bombs  and 
money  culture  notwithstanding — Amer¬ 
icans  are  beginning  to  breathe  again. 
Just  beginning.  It’s  not  a  time  to  lie 
down  and  die. 
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first  effective  coagulant  to  stop  Madras  from  bleeding. 
The  single  piece  of  Madras  the  Lab  owns  not  only 
bleeds,  it  hemorrhages. 

•  We  are  not  the  research  lab  that  has  synthesized  the 
toothpaste  with  food  particles,  for  people  who  can’t  eat 
between  brushings. 

•  We  are  not  the  research  lab  that  has  developed  a 
padded  brassiere  for  people  who  feel  It’s  What’s  Up 
Front  That  Counts. 

•  We  are  not  the  lab  behind  the  good  news  that  at  last 
Procter  &  Gamble’s  Crest  toothpaste  (containing  mir¬ 
acle  “Fluoristan  and  Free  Colored  Pencil  Offer,”  ac- 
•  cording  to  a  tube  purchased  by  the  Lab)  has  actually 
been  proven  effective  in  stopping  tooth  decay. 

Naturally,  AIRL  is  flattered  by  all  cases  of  mistaken 
identity,  particularly  in  the  last  case  where  credit 
should  go  to  ADA. 

That  so  many  people  with  teeth  are  now  thinking, 
“Where  does  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action'"  • 
get  the  nerve  to  open  its  mouth  about  a  dentifrice?”- — 
is  typical  of  the  quicksand  a  misinformed  public  runs 


Most  Honest  Claim  of  the  Month 

“Can’t  find  your  favorite  filly  on  the  racing  form? 
Send  us  only  a  buck  ($1.00)  for  a  KGNJUR-KOIN 
to  help  you  pick  ’em!  It’s  a  GOOD  LUCK  pocket 
coin!  When  you  flip  it,  the  good  luck  legends  give  you 
a  50-50  chance  of  being  right — and  that’s  better  than 
shutting  your  eyes  and  poking  the  paper  with  a  pin!” 

— ad  in  the  National  Enquirer 


into  every  day  in  tryng  to  understand  the  research  lab 
field.  We  here  at  AIRL  feel  public  gullibility  would  de¬ 
crease  if  more  research  laboratories  would  open  their 
swinging  doors  as  we  are  now  going  to  do.  Here  are 
some  of  the  projects  launched  during  the  past  summer. 

In  June,  the  An  Independent  Research  Laboratories 
turned  its  eyes  on  the  philosophically  intriguing  ques¬ 
tion  “CAN  YOUR  CAN  COMPARE  WITH  THIS  BIG 
CAN?” — as  raised  by  the  Barbasol  Company,  “pro¬ 
ducers  of  quality  shaving  cream  for  40  years.” 

The  question  is  asked  by  a  Miss  Barbasol,  a  shapely, 
long-haired  lass  whose  qualifications  for  posing  the 
question  seem  to  be  her  own  derriere,  or  can.  Miss 
Barbasol  is  shown  with  a  good  deal  of  her  back  pointed 
at  readers  in  most  of  the  newspaper  advertisements.  In 
her  hand,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  is  a  comparatively 
small  can  of  Barbasol  Presto  Lather  (Menthol  or 
Regular) . 

Variations  on  this  theme,  none  of  which  are  likely  to 
be  included  in  Bartlett’s  Standard  Quotations  because 
it  doesn’t  use  pictures  with  the  text,  included:  “T 
HAVE  THE  BIGGEST  CAN  .  .  .  AND  THE  BEST 
CAN  .  .  .  AND  IT  COSTS  THE  LEAST  .  .  .’  says  Miss 
Barbasol”  and  “  TF  YOUR  CAN’S  TOO  SMALL,  TRY 
MINE  FOR  SIZE,’  says  Miss  Barbasol.” 

Eiven  though  Miss  Barbasol’s  presence  is  a  non  sequi- 
tur  because  she  doesn't  shave,  An  Independent  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  perceived  a  dandy  scientific  test 
somewhere  in  the  making  there.  The  Lab  went  ahead 
and  started  laying  in  a  supply  of  representative  shaving 
cream  cans. 

*  American  Dental  Association  actually  conducted  the 
tests.  P  &  G  stock  rose  18  points  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
as  a  result-  of  the  ADA  statement;  however,  the  stock 
of  the  $235,000,000  dentifrice  industry  fell  sharply.  If 
this  is  the  first  dentifrice  to  be  really  effective,  what  about 
Irium,  GL-70,  Gardolj  TU-104,  Miriam,  and  P-38? 
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Miss  Barbasol,  the  Lab’s  preliminary  report  on  the 
test  suggested,  would  be  asked  to  present  her  can  for 
measurement.  Unfortunately,  a  director  at  the  Lab  who 
is  as  sensitive  as  the  FTC — my  wife — voted  to  give 
Miss  Barbasol  and  the  test  the  can.  So  I  honestly  don’t 
know  whether  my  cans  can  compare  with  her  big  can. 

One  result  of  this  internal  strife  was  the  sudden  can¬ 
cellation  of  AIRL  plans  to  consider  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  raised  in  advertisements  for  Miss  Clairol  hair 
preparations,  “Does  She  .  .  .  Or  Doesn’t  She? 

In  July,  AIRL  tackled  the  painful  moral  and  legal 
questions  involved  in  a  dispute  between  the  Chemical 
Corporation  of  America  and  Anheuser-Busch  Inc.  The 
makers  of  Budweiser  beer  complained  in  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida  that  their 
slogan — “Where  There’s  Life,  There’s  Bud” — was  being 
infringed  upon  by  the  chemical  company’s  all-new  slo¬ 
gan  for  Freewax :  “Where  There’s  Life,  There’s  Bugs.” 
Freewax  is  a  floorwax  that  shines  floors  and  kills  bugs 
at  the  same  time. 

Both  the  moral  and  legal  questions  turned  out  to  be 
over  the  heads  of  AIRL.  Still,  in  survey  after  survey, 
every  time  I  questioned  my  wife,  housewives  said  that 
where  there’s  life,  there’s  definitely  bugs.  The  more 
life,  the  more  bugs — particularly  after  a  sloppy  party 
where  Budweiser  is  spilled. 

On  the  basis  of  this  research,  AIRL  plans  to  submit 
an  amicus  curiae  brief  to  the  court — sadder,  Budweiser. 

In  August,  the  AIRL  finally  got  around  to  what  is 
becoming  one  of  the  nation’s  most  popular  indoor 
sports :  determining  the  number  of  beans  in  a  cup  of 
good  instant  coffee.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  beating 
around -the  bush  on  the  question  of  just  how  many 


Most  Sincere  Offer  of  the  Month 

“If  your  miracle  shade  tree  doesn’t  grow  up  to 
roof-high  size  or  more  the  first  season — and  up  to 
60  feet  by  maturity — if  it  doesn’t  soar  higher  than 
even  the  magnificent  winged  elm,  taller  than  even 
the  stately  mountain  ash — wider  than  even  the  most 
majestic  poplar  .  .  .  then  simply  return  the  tree  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded — no  questions  asked.” 

—guarantee  of  Capital  Nurseries  Sales  Co. 


beans  are  needed,  AIRL  finds,  because  not  one  instant 
coffee  maker  has  halted  the  grinding  of  their  beans 
before  they  reach  the  public.  Far  into  the  night, 
AIRL’s  coffee  cups  ranneth  over  checking  out  numbers 
like  42  and  44.  As  yet,  there  are  no  grounds  for  proof 
that  either  of  those  numbers  is  correct. 

Like  most  coffee-lovers,  testers  at  AIRL  have  also 
been  listening  closely  to  the  Nescafe  commercials  which 
speak  of  “the  all-coffee  instant  coffee.”  By  implication, 
they  suggest  that  adulterants  have  been  used  in  the 
past. 

It’s  not  the  number  of  beans,. an  astute  AIRL  assist¬ 
ant  noted,  but  the  kind  of  beans  that  is  the  secret  of  a 
good  cup  of  coffee.  A  by-product  of  this  research  proj¬ 
ect  was  the  growth  of  yearning  for  the  old  days  in 
coffee-roasting  when  the  secret  ingredient  wasn’t  cof¬ 
fee  beans,  but  money. 

Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  first  made  the  claim  in  commer¬ 
cials  showing  silver  coins  mixed  with  coffee  beans.  The 
disillusionment  in  opening  dozens  of  cans  without  find¬ 
ing  a  solitary  dime  is  obviously  what  made  the  FTC 
enjoin  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  from  using  that  commercial. 

The  Realist 
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(Continued  from  Cover) 


Q.  How  would  you  describe  what  you  do  on  radio? 

A.  Well,  I  try  to  say — you  know,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  make  a  profound  statement,  a  real  high-sound¬ 
ing  statement:  “I  try  to  plumb  the  inner  resources 
of  my  soul  and  put  it  into  a  malleable  form  so  that  I 
can  communicate  with  the  public” — but  I  really  don’t 
know.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  a  person  who  listens 
to  what  I  do  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  say  than 
I  am.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  say:  “Well,  on  one 
hand  I  try  to  amuse  people,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  try  to  say  things  which  I  believe  to  be  true”— but 
this  is  true  of  anybody  who  writes. 

I  think  a  guy  who  writes  a  novel  also  wants  people 
to  be  intrigued  enough  to  read  it.  I’m  sure  you  can 
take  widely  disparate  writers — take  somebody  like 
Dante — he  probably  wanted  people  to  read  him,  and  he 
also  was  no  doubt  intrigued  by  some  of  the  things  he 
himself  said  and  wanted  other  people  to  be  intrigued 
too.  What  is  in  the  ego  of  a  person  that  makes  him 
want  to  do  anything  to  communicate  with  other  people? 
How  can  you  describe  that?  I  guess  I  work  the  way 
a  writer  would  work— looking  at  the  world  and  all  the 
people  he  sees — and  I  do  it  through  the  medium,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  voice. 

I  feel  that  writing  is  a  substitute  for  the  voice,  that 
all  writing  is,  that  writing  came  about  when  it  became 
evident  that  a  guy  could  not  talk  to  somebody  400 
yards  away,  or  5  miles  away,  so  he  scratched  out 
things  that  stood  for  his  real  speech,  that  speech  is 
the  original  form  of  communication,  and  that  writing 
is  a  secondary  substitute  for  it. 

The  thing  I  also  do  is  to  play  all  the  characters. 
I  play  the  characters  of  the  people  I  see  because  it’s 
better  to  be  them  than  to  describe  them.  So,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  take  a  writer  like  Salinger — when  Salin¬ 
ger’s  characters  speak,  the  way  they  speak  often  is 
more  important  than  what  they  say,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  the  description  of  the  character  is  less  effective 
than  his  dialogue. 

And  when  I  try  to  play  a  character  on  the  air — 
like  the  guy — I  did  a  thing  where  there  Was  a  man 
telling  me  that  my  life  needs  focusing,  and  that  what 
I  need  is  a  good  presentation,  that  obviously  I  should 
be  a  lot  further  along  than  I  am,  and  he  talked  the 
way  a  presentation  type  does. 

[Editor’s  note:  At  this  point,  there  was  a  phone 
call  for  Mr.  Shepherd  from  a  sad,  lonely  woman  who 
said  that  he’s  “like  a  mother  and  a  father  to  me.”] 

Q.  You  sometimes  seem  to  imply  that  what  you  do 
is  more  courageous  than,  say,  what  Mart  Said  does  in 
night  clubs? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  like  to  give  that  impression.  Let’s 
put  it  this  way.  I  resent  the  idea  that  it’s  courageous 
to  speak  to  a  group  of  people  who  know  what  you’re 
going  to  say,  and  have  already  come  to  hear  you  say 
it,  and  are  paying  to  hear  you  say  it.  It  would  be 
courageous  for  Mort  Sahl  to  do  what  he  does  where 
there  were  no  Mort  Sahl  fans. 


Q.  Isn’t  your  listener  ship  mostly  Jean  Shepherd 
fans  ? 

A.  No.  Remember,  I’m  on  that  radio  there,  and  you 
can’t  say  “listenership.”  Anybody  who’s  got  a  radio 
tunes  across  that  dial.  Listeners  and  non-listeners  alike. 


Shepherd  fans  and  non-Shepherd  fans  alike.  And  the 
radio  is  looked  upon  in  a  much  different  way  than  the 
night  club.  It’s  a  free  thing.  Everybody  is  here. 

In  short,  a  guy,  for  example,  who  hates  comics 
wouldn’t  come  in  to  see  Mort  Sahl,  would  he?  I  mean 
he  wouldn’t  pay  his  way  in.  He  might  not  like  what 
Sahl  says  when  he  gets  in  there,  but  an  anti-comic  man, 
would  not  go  in.  But  a  guy  who  is  anti-talk  hears  me 
because  I'm  there,  you  know?  He’s  looking  for  WPAT 
and  I’m  in  between  WPAT,  and,  let’s  say,  WRCA’s 
wall-to-wall  music,  and  suddenly  he  tunes  in  on  me. 

Q.  But  he  can  turn  you  off— he  hasn’t  paid. 

A.  Oh,  but  now  just  a  minute.  No — people  don’t 
look  upon  their  radios  that  way.  You  ought  to  sit  here 
some  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon  after  I  do  my 
show.  People  call  in  and  say,  “What  right  does  he  have 
to  say  that  through  my  radio?”  They  do  not  say,  “I 
have  a  right  a  turn  him  off.”  No.  I  have  no  right  to 
say  that  on  their  radio.  It  really  is  a  different  thing. 

And  I’m  not  trying  to  say  that  it  takes  courage  on 
my  part.  I’m  merely  saying  that  what  I’m  doing  is 
open  to  far  more  darts  and  arrows  and  slings  than 


Correction 

Issue  #2  of  the  Realist  credited  Jean  Shepherd 
with  the  fantasy  of  a  research  biologist  suddenly 
shouting,  “Eureka!  I  have  it!” — calling  a  press  con¬ 
ference — and  announcing,  “Gentlemen,  at  long  last, 
I’ve  discovered  the  missing  link  between  the  ape 
and  civilized  man.  It’s  us!”  This  was  actually  said, 
however,  in  1956,  by  Dr.  Konrad  Lorenz,  a  zoologist. 


what,  say,  a  guy’s  doing  in  a  night  club  dowh  on  the 
lower  east  side,  or  over  on  Madison  Avenue,  with 
55  people  who— there’s  a  big  sign  out  in  front  that 
says :  “Fred  Rubottom,  angry  comic,  lashes  out  at  the 
world  every  night  at  9” — well,  they  know  what  they’re 
getting,  and  they  pay  for  that,  they  want  it.  They  come 
to  it,  in  other  words. 

But  can  you  imagine  if  they  went  in  to  hear  Fred 
Rubottom,  angry  comic,  and  they  got  Montovani?  That 
would  be  courageous,  for  Montovani  to  do  that. 

Q.  Woidd  you  describe  what  happened  when  you 
compared  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  to  traveling 
salesmen? 

A.  That  incident  happened  when  Ike  and  Khrush¬ 
chev  were  traveling  around  the  world.  Ike  was  in  South 
America  and  Khrushchev  was  in  India,  and  they  were 
both  giving  these  speeches.  And  I  read  one  day — there 
was  a  series  of  Ike’s  speeches  in  Venezuela  or  some¬ 
place,  and  a  series  of  Khrushchev’s  speeches  in  New 
Delhi— and  there  they  were,  both  standing  up  there 
grinning,  Ike  had  a  garland  of  roses  they  gave  him, 
the  children  of  Venezuela,  and  there  was  Khrushchev 
with  a  garland,  of  roses  from  kids  in  India- — and  I  was 
looking  at  this  thing,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  these  men  were  not  talking  ideologies. 

When  you  really  read  what  they  said,  Khrushchev 
was  not  explaining  Marxism  to  the  people  of  India 
at  all,  nor  was  Ike  explaining  democracy  to  the  people 
of  Venezuela.  They  were  just  explaining  how  bad  the 
other  guy’s  stuff  was,  and  how  nice  we  are,  and  vice 
versa — they  were  both  saying  it,  you  see— and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  this  is  exactly  what  a  salesman  does, 
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that  a  salesman  does  not  really  explain  why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  Chevrolet  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  machinery. 
He  very  definitely  skirts  the  issue  and  points  out  the 
inadequacies  of  other  people’s  products. 

Quite  often  they  do  this — it’s  a  sales  gimmick — and 
I  thought,  gee,  it’s  just  like  Ike  and  Khrushchev  are 
two  big  traveling  salesmen  going  around  the  world 
selling  ideologies.  Well,  I  did  this  on  the  air,  and  the 
next  thing  I  got  was  a  very  official  letter  on  engraved 
stationery  from  a  lawyer  who  said,  “Do  you  mean  to 
imply,  Mr.  Shepherd,  that  the  Russian  system  is  better 
than  ours?”  I  had  never  said  anything  about  systems 
— that’s  exactly  what  my  point  was — nobody  was  say¬ 
ing  anything  about  systems,  you  see. 

And  this  lawyer  said,  “How  can  you  ignore  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  are  in  Siberian  slave  labor  camps?” 
- — and  he  goes  on  and  on  and  on  about  this,  and  then  he 
finally  signs  it  and  on  the  bottom  I  see  that  I  just  got 
the  third  carbon  copy,  that  the  original  went  to  the 
president  of  WOR,  another  one  went  to  the  Herald 
Tribune— I’m  sure  that  when  Mort  Sahl  says  a  gag 
in  the  hungry  i,  somebody  doesn’t  send  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  so  on. 

What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  pressures — other 
than  no  applause— are  put  on  a  man  on  the  radio.  Now, 
the  only  way  you  can  lash  out  at  a  person  in  a  night 
club  is  (1)  don’t  go — well,  then  he  never  hears  from 
you — or  (2)  if  you  do  go  and  you  don’t  like  it,  you 
jump  up  and  holler,  “Ah,  this  is  nothing” — and  walk 
out.  What  else  can  you  do? 

But  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  to  people  on  the 
radio.  You  can  have  people  killed  economically  and 
artistically.  You  take  away  their  night  club.  See,  my 
night  club  is  that  microphone.  These  people  want  to 
get  you  out  of  there.  Hardly  anybody  goes  into  a  night 
club  and  says,  “I  demand  that  you  never  sign  up  Mort 
Sahl  again  here,  I’m  gonna  get  all  my  friends,  we’re 
gonna  picket,  we’re  gonna  sue  you.”  This  is  never  done. 
They  just  say,  “Aw,  I  don’t  like  it,  it’s  not  funny” — 
and  they  walk  away. 

Anyway,  this  is  what  happened  to  me,  and  I’ll  tell 
you,  it  was  only  by  the  dint — of  course,  I  have  to  say 
this,  that  I've  never' gotten  any  comments  or  complaints 
from  WOR — they’ll  bring  in  something  like  that  letter 
and  they’ll  put  it  on  my  desk,  and  they  wrote  under¬ 
neath,  “What  happened  here?”  So  I  went  into  the  bqss 
and  I  told  him  what  happened,  and  he  says,  “Well, 
why  don’t  you  write  the  guy  a  letter?” — which  I  don’t 
often  do.  I  said,  “You  mean  apologize  for  what  I  said?” 
“No,  of  course  not.  Just  write  and  tell  him  what  you 
think.” 

That  week,  the  New  York  Times  printed  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  in  their  Sunday  woi’ld-news-of-the-week 
thing,  and  there  it  was — it  showed  Ike  going  in  one 
direction  riding  a  horse,  and  it  showed  Khrushchev 
going  in  the  other  direction.  And  underneath,  it.  said, 
“Traveling  Salesmen.”  And  I  sent  this  to  the  lawyer, 
and  I  never  heard  from  him  again.  He’s  waiting  for  my 
next  boo-boo. 

Again,  I  don’t  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  I’m 
saying  Shepherd  is  courageous.  For  God’s  sake,  don’t 
get  that  idea.  I  am  merely  saying  that  I  have  never 
found — and  I  have  worked  night  clubs — I  have  never 
found  economic  pressures  put  on  a  night  club  performer 
— the  things  that  can  really  kill  you. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  great  deal  of  bravery  to  get  up  and 


take  off  on  the  Republicans  in  front  of  a  group  of 
Democrats.  The  problem  of  radio  is  that  most  people 
run  into  you  without  knowing  you,  without  expecting 
you,  and  furthermore,  without  wanting  you. 

Q.  Most ? 

A.  No,  I’m  talking  about  the  people  who  can  hurt 
you.  Now,  sure,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  people  who 
listen  to  me  regularly  listen  because  they  want  to  he^r 
what  I  have  to  say.  But  you  see,  I’m  available  to  eve^yt- 
body.  I  mean  I’m  right  there  in  the  middle  of  that  dial. 
On  one  end  is  Art  Ford  and  on  the  other  end  is  WQXR, 
the  classical  juke  box,  and  in  between  is  this  guy 
saying  things  that  many  people  would  not  like. 

Not  that  I  try  to  say  things  people  don’t  like.  I  just 
say  things  that  I  think.  And  you  know  yourself  that 
if  you  say  the  things  you  really  believe  —  and  that 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  they’re  the  truth ;  they’re 
the  things  you  think  are  the  truth — if  you  honestly 
say  the  things  you  believe  about  a  lot  of  things,  many 
people  are  going  to  get  very  angry. 

And  so  if  you  happen  to  say  this  in  a  night  club, 
you’re  going  to  get  a  lot  of  laughs  because  these  people 
have  come  to  hear  you  do  that,  but  if  the  guy’s  tuning 
for  mood  music  and  suddenly  he  hears  somebody  say, 
“Why,  Ike  and  Khrushchev  are  galloping  around  the 
world  like  traveling  salesmen” — he’ll  say,  “What  is 
this  idiot  talking  about?” — and  be  madder  than  the 
devil. 

I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  1  have  a  corner  on 
courage.  I’m  just  saying  that  it  would  be  difficult — 
many  of  these  people  who  work  in  night  clubs,  some¬ 
how,  it  suddenly  seems  they  don’t  use  the  same  material 
when  they  go  on,  say,  Monitor,  or  on  television.  You 
notice  how  their  material  changes,  interestingly 
enough. 

Q.  It’s  ironic  that  these  carpers  who  complain  about 
your  program  take  themselves  very  seriously — because 
isn’t,  one  of  the  underlying  themes  of  your  show  the 
notion  that  ive  shouldn’t  take  ourselves  too  seriously? 

A.  Yes,  that’s  true.  I  find  in  some  cases  that  the- 
funniest,  most  ludicrous  figure  of  them  all  is  me,  quite 
often,  you  know?  And  I  do  find  that  many  people  today 
do  have  a  tendency  to  take  themselves  very  seriously — 
and  I’m  not  talking  about  “honor  the  individual”;  that’s 
different  from  taking  yourself  seriously — but  when  you 
begin  to  believe  that  you  have  super-human  insight, 
look  out.  Hitler  took  himself  awfully  seriously,  you 
know. 

Q.  And  yet,  by  suing  Henry  Morgan  for  calling  you 
“slightly  anti-Semitic” — which  obviously  you’re  not— 
aren’t  you  taking  yourself  too  seriously? 

A.  I  didn’t  sue,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  WOR  did.  No, 

I  laughed  when  I  heard  that  this  had  been  said  about 
me.  I  thought  it  was  very  funny: — that  was  my  first 
reaction :  well,  this  is  a  Morgan  funny — but  then  the 
station  called  me  in,  one  of  the  people  here,  and  he 
said,  “Look,  we  have  a  record  of  this  thing,  and  it  is 
not  funny  at  all,  this  was  said  in  absolute  seriousness.” 

And  I  listened  to  the  record  and  I  had  to  agree  that 
Morgan  apparently  wasn’t  being  funny.  And  so  the 
station  said,  “We’ve  already  gotten  letters  from  spon¬ 
sors  about  this  who  resent  anybody  being  on  the  air 
who  represents  them,  being  anti-Semitic.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?”  And  I  said,  “I  don’t  know.” 

So  the  lawyer  of  WOR  said,  “There’s  only  one  thing 
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we  can  do — we  have  to  stop  this  kind  of  talk — we’re 
going  to  have  to  sue  for  libel.”  Because,  you  see, 
there’s  an  interesting  thing— when  you  are  working 
for  a  radio  station,  it’s  not  like  working  for  a  private 
paper — remember,  we’re  a  public  franchise — and  when 
I’m  on  the  air,  the  things  that  I  say  represent  the 
station — they’re  still  liable  for  it.  So  the  station  suffers 
when  something  is  said  that  is  off  kilter. 

This  was  established  about  1950  when  a  man  came 
on  the  air  in  Philadelphia,  and  lie  was  running  for 
office,  and  he  accused  another  man  who  was  running 
for  the  same  office — I  think  he  accused  him  of  being 
a  card-carrying  Communist  and  so  on.  Well,  the  man 
who  was  accused  of  this  had  definite  proof  to  the 
contrary,  but  the  point  that  he  did  have  in  his  favor — 
he  sued  the  station  that  carried  this  irresponsible 
broadcast,  and  the  station  had  to  pay  out  $50,000. 

Now  I  think  that  this  kind  of  irresponsibility— if 
you  do  a  thing  like  that  for  laughs  on  a  public  medium 
— if  you  do  it  for,  let’s  say,  just  to  make  an  effect — 
because  I  can’t '  believe  that  Morgan  feels  that  I’m 
anti-Semitic.  I’ve  known  Morgan — you  know,  an  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  it  is  that  up  to  that  point,  the  only 
contact  I  ever  had  with  him  was  extremely  pleasant. 
I’d  been  a  great  admirer  of  his  for  years,  and  still 
am.  I  thought  that  Morgan  did  some  of  the  best  stuff 
1  ever  heard  on  radio. 

But  he’s  always  been  extremely  cordial  to  me,  and 
I  was  amazed  when  he  said  this  about  me — and  then 
I  heard  why  it  was  said,  because  I  used  the  name 
“Manny,”  I  thought,  well,  this  is  exactly  the  same  thing 
that  Morgan  is  complaining  about  why  there’s  a  lack  of 
humor — that  any  time  you  actually  imply  that  the  per¬ 
son  you  might  be  talking  about  is  a  real  person,  im¬ 
mediately  there’s  a  pressure  group,  and  you  wind  up 
by  doing  humor  that  has  no  contact  with  reality  at  all. 

If  you  remember,  Morgan  has  said  this — and  he 
had  a  thing — that  if  you  say  something  nasty  about 
doughnuts  all  the  doughnut-makers  are  on  you ;  if  you 
say  something  nasty  about  eagles,  all  the  eagle-lovers 
are  on  you.  Well,  I  didn’t  even  say  anything  nasty. 
I  mean  if  I  had  used  the  name  Fred,  I  suppose  that 
would  have  been  anti-Fred. 

Q.  And  if  Fred  is  a  Protestant  name — 

A.  Then  is  this  an  anti-Protestant  remark  or  what? 
The  name  Manny  seemed  to  be  a  very  funny  name  to 
use  in  connection  with  this  man — the  character  that  I 
was  playing — and  he  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  a  com¬ 
posite  of  a  lot  of  guys  I’d  known — and  I  merely  used 
the  composite  name.  I  was  talking  about  fdm  directors, 
not  about  a  race  or  nationality.  There’s  a  big  difference 
there. 

Morgan  used  to  do  things  like— I  remember  on  the 
air  he  used  to  do  these  riotous  take-offs  on  German 
professors.  Well,  is  he  anti-German?  Or  is  he  anti- 
professor?  Or  is  he  anti-learning?  No,  I  thought  he 
was  just  very  funny.  And  in  many  cases,  quite  right 
onto  the  mark.  So  now  let’s  have  these  pots  stop  calling 
these  kettles,  you  know? 

But  I  didn’t  sue  him,  it  was  WOR.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  it’s  a  forgotten  issue.  The  reason  the  sta¬ 
tion  sued— they  were  giving  notice  to  WNTA — not 
Morgan — that  they  thought  this  was  irresponsible 
broadcasting.  And  WNTA  immediately  called  back  and 
said  that  it  was  inexcusable;  I  got  a  call  from  the 
head  of  WNTA  who  said  that  he  thought  this  was  one 


of  the  lowest  blows,  and  he  said:  “I’m  Jewish;  I’ve 
listened  to  you  for  years;  I  think  this  was  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  things  that’s  ever  been  said  about  you. 
Now  all  I  can  do  is  apologize.”  And  we  forgot  the 
whole  issue. 

Apparently,  Morgan  is  still  mad  at  me  about  some¬ 
thing,  but  I’m  not  mad  at  him — and  I'm  the  one  who 
was  called  anti-Semitic.  If  I  would’ve  taken  it  seriously, 
the  first  thing  that  would’ve  happened— you  know,  you 
can  be  called  homosexual — in  fact,  many  guys  make 
a  business  of  being  homosexual — you  can  be  called  pro- 
Communist — this  is  a  good  deal,  too,  because  many 
guys — the  blacklist,  you  know,  works  in  reverse — 
everybody  feels  brave  by  hiring  a  guy  on  the  black¬ 
list.  Many  blacklisted  guys  weren’t  working  for  years 
because  they  were  bad  performers,  and  now  suddenly 
they’re  working  like  mad  because  everybody  feels  the 
guilt  thing,  and  they’re  hiring  blacklisted  guys  like 
crazy. 

But  there’s  one  thing,  you  can’t  be  called  —  you 
cannot  be  called  anti-Semitic,  and  I  can  understand 


why  you  can’t,  because  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
heinous  outgrowths  of  the  20th  century,  this  tre¬ 
mendous  rampant  anti-Semitism.  And  then  to  be  called 
this — it’s  like  turning  around  and  calling  Mort  Sahl 
a  Republican. 

Q.  Morgan  also  said  [ impolite  interview,  issue  #19\ 
that  you’ve  talked  about  your  youth  in  such  detail  that 
he  suspects  it  lasted  for  about  40  years.  Why  do  you 
talk  so  ■ much  about  how  it  was  when  you  were  a  kid? 

A.  Because  I — if  you  realize — I’m  really  making  a 
comment  about  how  it  is  now.  I  am  not  talking  about 
hoAV  it  was  when  I  was  .a  kid;  I  am  not  dealing  in 
nostalgia,  either.  Incidentally,  one  of  my  wonderful 
childhood  memories  is  hearing  Henry  Morgan.  It’s  one 
thing  to  talk  about  when  you  were  a  kid,  and  another 
thing  to  live  in  the  past,  and  I’m  afraid  that  many 
performers  do. 

But,  about  when  I  was  a  kid,  most  of  those  things 
are  done  as  a  parable.  Literally  as  a  parable.  It  is  not 
true,  let’s  say,  that  my  mother  stood  near  the  sink 
all  of  her  life.  This  is  a  parable.  You  can  say  the  same 
thing  about  Proust — that  the  guy  was  hung  up  on  how 
it  used  to  be — but  he  was  making  a  comment  on  the 
way  of  life,  on  the  way  it  is  in  life. 

So  it’s  not  that  I’m  hung  up  on  the  old  days — I’m 
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not  Sam  Levenson  who  sits  around  and  says,  “Yeah, 
when  I  was  a  kid  in  Brooklyn,  and  penny  candy,  and 
all  that  jazz” — that  isn’t  at  all  what  I’m  doing,  and  I’m 
sorry  that  Mr.  Morgan  rejects  his  childhood. 

Q.  Since  your  work  can  be  compared  in  a  sense  to 
an  edited- for-radio  self -psychoanalysis,  do  you  think 
it’s  pertinent  as  to  whether  or  not  you’ve  actually  un¬ 
dergone  analysis  ? 

A.  Boy,  ghat’s  a  Realist  question.  I’ll  answer  it  in 
a  parabolic  way.  I  got  a  call  here  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  from  a  doctor  who  is  a  well-known  psychiatrist 
in  town  and  is  a  lecturer  at  one  of  the  univerisities 
here.  And  he  said,  “You  know,  I’ve  been  listening  to 
you  for  3  years,  Shepherd,  and  it  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  feel  that  you’re  the  most 
completely  analyzed  man  I’ve  ever  met.”  Apparently, 
this  is  a  great  compliment  from  an  analysis  man. 

And  then  I  got  to  thinking  about  it,  and  I  thought 
— well,  you  see,  what  I  do  on  the  show,  I  guess,  makes 


people  wonder  about  me — the  psychological  problems 
involved.  I  am  always  looking  for  my  own  motives 
within  me,  trying  to  extend  those  motives  to  find  out 
why  other  things  happen,  why  other  people  do  things. 
Freud,  for  example,  when  he  came  up  with  his  most 
important  work  in  the  late  19th  century,  it  was  by 
looking  at  himself — not  other  people,  but  himself — and 
then  looking  at  other  people. 

I  don’t  thing  it’s  pertinent  to  my  work  as  to  whether 
I’ve  been  analyzed  or  not,  but  I  will  say  this  in  all 
truthfulness:  that  my  work  is  probably  as  great  a 
purgative  as  any  analysis  could  ever  be,  and  more, 
because  you  can  be  really  truthful  when  you’re  talking 
into  a  faceless  microphone  instead  of  a  living  indi¬ 
vidual,  an  analyst. 

Q.  What’s  your  attitude  toward  people  continually 
getting  hung  up  on  trivia ? 

A.  Oh,  you  mean  details?  I  think  it’s  a  very  natural 
tendency  that  people  all  have.  Most  of  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  our  lives— everybody’s  lives — are  so 
immense  in  the  ultimate  sense — like  life  after  death, 
for  example,  or  the  meaning  of  being  alive — this  is  a 
pretty  difficult  problem  that  most  people  do  not  even 
want  to  discuss,  and  those  that  do,  generally  bring  out 
a  book  and  say,  “Here,  it’s  all  written  out  here,”  and 
throw  it  down,  and  that’s  the  end  of  that. 

So,  since  life — being  a  human  being — is  a  thing 
that  has  great  uncertainties — I’m  not  sure  any  other 


animal  in  the  whole  world — including  us  as  part  of 
the  animal  kingdom — that  any  other  animal  in  the 
world  knows  uncertainty  about  the  future  nor  con¬ 
sternation  about  the  past.  A  rabbit  does  not  regret 

last  week. 

Q.  What  about  a  dog  who  has  been  bawled  out  for 
soiling  the  rug — 

A.  That’s  fear.  That’s  not  consternation.  He  does 
not  sit  and  worry  about  that..  He  does  not  say,  “Why 
did  I  soil  the  rug?  What  is  there  in  me  that  makes 
me  soil  rugs?”  He  will  react  with  fear — this  is  a 
Pavlovian  conditioned-reflex  to  physical  fear  where  the 
dog  says,  “Oh,  yes,  I  soiled  the  rug,  I  get  hit  on  the 
head.  Soil  rug,  hit  on  the  head.”  That’s  all. 

But  consternation  is  different,  you  see.  That  would 
be  if,  after  he  soils  the  rug,  he  walks  away,  and  says : 
“He’s  right,  you  know.  I  am  a  slob.  It’s  a  fantastic 
thing  I’ve  done,  and  I’ve  done  it  again.  No  wonder 
I’m  walking  around  on  four  feet  like  this,  and  got 
a  thing  around  my  neck.  I  deserve  it.”  Dogs,  ap¬ 
parently,  don’t  do  this,  but  man  does. 

Q.  Is  that  good  or  bad? 

A.  It’s  neither;  it’s  human.  I  don’t  think  there’s 
any  good  or  bad  thing.  It’s  human  to  dream,  and  it’s 
human  to  kill.  It’s  human  to  love.  And  to  say  it’s  good 
or  bad  is  ridiculous.  That’s  like  trying  to  say,  “Well, 
lqt’s  stop  being  human.  Let’s  be  vases.”  Vases  never 
get  hung  up  on  trivia.  Nor  do  dogs. 

See,  I’m  intrigued  when  I  get  hung  up  on  trivia. 
I’m  fascinated- — all  of  a  sudden  I’ll  wake  up  and  say, 
“What  am  I  doing  this  here  for? — for  20  minutes  I’ve 
been  sitting  here  doing  the  New  York  Times  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  and  I  should  be  out  being  dynamic  or 
something.”  I’m  just  amused,  that’s  all. 

Q.  In  ivhat  ways  are  you  related  and/or  unrelated 
to  the  beat  generation? 

A.  I’m  alive.  I  mean  I  presume  they’re  alive.  Kerou- 
ac  is  older  than  I  am.  Ginsberg’s  younger  than  I  am. 

Q.  1  didn’t  mean  chronologically ;  I  meant  in  your 
attitudes. 

A.  I  don’t  know,  that’s  hard  to  say.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  beats  I’ve  met  seem  to  dig  life.  And  I  do. 
I  think  that  most  of  them  are  inarticulate,  that  even 
though  they  claim  they  say  a  great  deal,  they  don’t. 
But  their  life  says  a  great  deal,  the  way  they  live  says 
more  than  what  they  say  they  say  in  their  paintings 
or  in  their  writings.  I  think  the  way,  for  example,  that 
Kerouac  lives  says  more  about  what  he  believes  than 
the  way  he  writes. 

Q.  He  lives  with  his  mother — 

A.  That’s  right.  That’s  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  think 
that  the  most  profound  Madison  Avenue  advocates  I’ve 
ever  known  were  guys  who  wrote  against  Madison 
Avenue.  As  I  say,  you  can  really  tell  by  the  way  a 
man  lives  much  more  than  by  what  he  says. 

Q.  Can’t  you  just  see  a  day  coming  when,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  coffee  break  at  the  ad  agencies,  they’ll  also 
have  time  out  for  novel-writing? 

A.  You  know,  you  bring  that  up — it’s  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  boys  who’s  in  this  recent  book, 
The  Beat  Scene,  just  two  years  ago,  he  wrote  the 
biggest,  most  wildly  right-wing  defense  of  Madison 
Avenue  that’s  ever  appeared  in  the  Village  Voice,  and 
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he’s  going  around  now  trying  to  get  the  Voice  never 
to  show  that  he  wrote  these  things.  He  was  the  most 
Madison  Avenue  guy  I’ve  ever  known.  Marc  Scheifler. 
Now  he’s  in  The  Beat  Scene. 

I’m  just  saying  that  many  things  come  and  go, 
and  it’s  not  a  matter  of  changing  your  mind.  Often¬ 
times,  it’s  a  matter  of  an  interesting  kind  of — I  hate 
to  use  the  word  conformism — but  whatever  happens  to 
be  swinging  for  you  at  the  time  is  what  you’ll  do,  and 
often  a  lot  of  things  swing  together,  you  know.  The 
guy  probably  did  feel  that  Avay  when  he  wrote  about 
the  Madison  Avenue  crowd,  and  now  he  feels  that  way 
about  beats.  But  who  knows  what  he  believes  in?  I 
don’t  think  he  does. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  significance  of  the 
rent-a-beatnik  ad  in  the  Voice — where  “ genuine  beat¬ 
niks"  can  be  rented  for  fund-raising  or  private  parties, 
and  so  on? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  funny.  Fred  McDarrah 
did  this  purely  as  a  joke.  He  was  sitting  around  the 
Voice  one  day — he  was  working  for  them  and  they 
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didn’t  even  charge  him  for  the  ad — and  he  did  it  as 
a  gag,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  funny  gag.  But 
what  made  it  even  funnier  was  that  people  called  in 
and  said,  “Where  can  I — I’m  ready — bring  some  out” — 
so  then  he  called  in  some  friends  of  his  and  said,  “You 
wanna  make  $5 — go  out  to  this  house — be  a  beatnik.” 

To  me,  it’s  an  interesting  thing  that  has  come 
_  ..t,  where  the  whole  world  is  show  biz.  Rent  a 
philosopher  tonight!  Rent  an  angry  young  man  to¬ 
night!  It’s  all  show  biz — where  anger  becomes  a  prime 
quality  of  certain  people  in  show  biz.  This  is  show  biz, 
you  know,  when  you  rent  a  beatnik — they’re  playing 
beat  just  as  much  as  somebody  who  is  doing  a  bit  on 
TV  is  playing  that  part. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  relationship  between 
the  growing  use  of  show  business  techniques  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  religion,  commerce — and  the  increasing  de¬ 
humanization  in  those  same  areas? 

A.  That  sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  Fortune 
editorial.  Actually,  I  think  they’re  getting  more  human 
in  those  areas.  I  think  a  guy  who  got  up  and  said 
things  like  Lincoln  said  was  totally  inhuman,  because 
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he  continued  to  work  on  what  he  said.  I  think  the  real 
human  tendency  is  to  cover  us  with  bullshit,  and  then 
never  do  anything  about  it.  That’s  human. 

I  think  underneath  it  all,  there’s  a  great  latent 
streak  of  phonyism  in  every  man,  you  see.  And  if  he 
could  get  a  reputation  of  being,  let’s  say,  a  hard-hitting 
novelist,  without  writing  a  novel,  he’d  be  happier  than 
if  he  had  to  write  the  damn  novel.  And  so,  you’ve  got 
a  government  that’s  doing  that — it’s  the  most  human 
of  all  things.  I  don’t  think  it’s  increasingly  dehuman; 
I  think  it’s  more  human. 

Q.  You  do  a  lot  of  speaking  at  various  colleges;  are 
there  any  meaningful  trends  you’ve  observed? 

A.  Yes.  I  hate  to  be  a  pundit,  but  I  have  seen  some 
things  come  and  go  in  the  last  year  or  two.  One  of 
them — last  year,  I  went  to  several  colleges,  and  I  noted, 
at  Princeton  particularly — you  can  only  really  judge 
something  when  you  go  somewhere  several  times  in 
succession,  and  I  was  at  Princeton  and  a  couple  of 
other  schools  I  had  been  at  before — and  three  years 
ago,  everybody  was  talking  about  conformism.  That 
was  the  big  bit  in  colleges.  They  were  all  talking 
about,  “How  can  I  not  conform?”— -there  was  a  big 
problem  about  that. 

Well,  then  the  word  conformism  apparently  began 
to  be  a  kind  of  shibboleth — it  didn’t  have  any  real 
meaning  in  life — and  shortly  thereafter,  there  was  a 
very  strange  feeling  I  got,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  where 
there  was  a  void  beginning  to  settle  in,  where  hardly 
anybody  talked  about  his  own  life  much,  and  they  didn’t 
really  talk  about  the  life  in  which  we  are  all  involved 
—let’s  say,  America — except  to  feel  a  sense  of  guilt 
for  being  an  American. 

Now  I’ve  noticed  in  colleges  recently  a  kind  of — 
you  can  get  the  biggest  laughs  in  America  by  saying, 
"Aren’t  we  rotten?  We  are  the  rottenest  people  in  the 
world.”  Well,  no,  actually  you  can’t.  You  can  get  every¬ 
body  laughing  saying  that  America  is  rotten — of  course 
we  understand  that,  us,  we’re  not  really  the  ordinary 
Americans,  but  the  ordinary  American,  oh,  he’s  a 
rotten  bum — all  of  America  is  terrible. 

And  you  see  this  in  colleges  more  and  more,  where 
there  is  a  gradual  retreat  from  any  kind  of  sense  of 
pride  in  being  what  you  are.  Now,  I’ve  been  to  many 
countries  all  over  the  world  in  recent  years,  and  the 
most  important  thing  I’ve  learned  is  that  there  are 
slobs  everywhere,  not  just  in  America. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  Legion  of  Decency  listed  your 
book — “I,  Libertine” — as  objectionable,  when  it  didn’t 
even  exist? 

V  Y^s.  it  was  the  Catholic  Legion  of  Decency  in 

Boston. 

Q.  What  roas  the  real  lesson  of  that  hoax? 

A.  Oh,  I  learned  several  things.  I  learned  one  thing 
— that  Americans  hardly  recognize  a  real  commentary 
on  our  system.  It  was  just  called  a  funny  prank  by 
L‘ifc  and  all  that.  But  in  England,  for  example,  one 
of  the  papers  over  there,  in  1958,  designated  this  par¬ 
ticular  thing  that  developed — the  whole  business  of 
I,  Libertine — as  one  of  the  most  meaningful  hoaxes  of 
the  20th  century,  about  the  whole  rising  wave  of 
abstract  living  and  believing  in  figures  and  facts  and 
polls  and  so  forth  that  has  been  perpetrated.  It  was 
never  referred  to  as  that  in  the  United  States. 

It  proved  a  lot  of  things  to  me.  One  of  the  things 
it  proved  to  me  was  that  contemporary  reports  from 
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newspapers  and  so  forth  are  rarely  accurate,  that  if 
somebody  were  to  go  to  the  New  York  Times  today 
and  look  through  the  morgue  [a  newspaper’s  library 
of  clippings] — now  the  Times  is  a  very  official  paper— 
and  if  he  were  to  go  to  the  Times  and  read  this 
account  of  all  the  different  things  that  happened,  they 
would  be  completely  in  error  as  to  what  really  hap¬ 
pened;  the  actual  story  was  completely  different  from 
what  was  reported  in  the  press. 

A  hundred  years  from  now,  this  will  be  history — 
I’m  saying  this  is  trivial,  nobody  will  look  at  it,  but 
who  knows — because  it  was  a  really  meaningful  thing 
in  America  at  the  time.  And,  I  say,  even  more  meaning¬ 
ful  in  that  we  completely  missed  the  point  of  it.  The 
point  was  to  prove  that  in  the  end,  almost  everything 
that  we  do  is  based  on  something  that  has  been  told 
to  us  by  people  who  are  highly  fallible. 

For  example,  a  whole  program — TV  networks  have 
dropped  programs  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  that 
took  five  years  of  preparation,  because  a  guy  came  on 
Monday  morning  with  a  list  of  people  he  claimed  he 
called  and  found  out  nobody  was  listening.  Now,  that’s 
in  effect  what  Nielsen  really  is.  A  guy  comes  over  and 
says,  “Well,  Mr.  So-and-so” — who  owns  the  So-and-so 
network,  and  there  are  198  billion  people  who  listen  to 
it — “we  just  took  a  poll,  and  it’s  no  go.”  He’ll  base  his 
whole  decision  on  that.  It’s  a  fascinating  psychological 
problem. 

Now,  if  you  could  base  a  decision  on  how  many 
people  actually — take  a  guy  on  Broadway,  he  doesn’t 
have  that  problem — he  can  tell  whether  people  are 
seeing  his  show  merely  by  looking  at  the  receipts  every 
night.  But  to  believe  in  a  complete  abstraction  that 
nobody  really  secretly  believes  in — and  yet  you  do 
believe  in  it — 

Q.  Yon  believe  in  it  when  you  get  a  high  rating. 

A.  Oh,  yes.  It’s  like  walking  under  a  ladder,  and 
you  say  to  yourself,  “Well,  I  don’t  believe  in  super¬ 
stitions” — there’s  hardly  any  guy  in  the  business  who’d 
admit  that  he  believes  in  polls,  but  the  point  is  that 
he  doesn’t  believe  in  aw?/tKing,  and  so  he’s  like  any 
native  in  the  jungle.  He  will  take  any  sign  and  portent 
as  being  meaningful. 

When  this  7,  Libertine  thing  grew  up,  the  original 
thesis  of  the  thing  was  so  quickly  lost — nobody  re¬ 
ported  why  Shepherd  did  it — what  I  learned  mostly 
from  it  was  that  I  don’t  believe  much  that  I  read  in 
the  papers,  any  more  than  I  believe  in  polls. 

And  people  keep  correcting  me.  I  constantly  meet 
people  who  tell  me  what  really  happened  because  they 
read  it  in  the  Times  or  the  Post.  But  nobody  from 
those  papers  had  asked  me  about  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  They  talked  to  WOR’s  promotion  man,  who 
wasn’t  there  and  never  heard  of  it.  They  did  every¬ 
thing  but  talk  to  the  man  to  whom  it  happened. 

Q.  All  right — now  this  is  “a  Realist  question” — you 
said  that,  your  hoax  proved  something  about  Ameri¬ 
cans;  doesn’t  this  conflict  with  what  you  said  before — 
that  there  are  slobs  in  every  country? 

A.  No,  it’s  not  slobbism,  no — no,  no,  no — we  live  in 
such  a  world  of  communication  today,  we  live  in  a 
world  of  television  shows,  more  than  most  other  people. 
But  it’s  not  a  matter  of  snobbism;  we  have  the 
machinery  here.  Why,  a  man  in  Germany,  believe  me, 
or  a  man  in  England,  or  a  man  in  France — he  would 
hardly  believe  it,  that  there  are  seven  channels  on  tele- 
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vision  in  America,  that  you  .could  sit  here  in  New 
York  and  dial  seven  channels.  Even  in  a  little  city 
like  Cincinnati,  there  are  four  channels. 

That’s  a  lot  of  television.  A  guy  in  England  has 
two  channels,  and  they’re  very  similar.  A  man  in 
Germany  has  one.  You’ve  just  got  to  concede  that  we 
do  have  more  material,  technical  setups  for  communica¬ 
tion.  So  the  Americans  have  gotten  to  the  point — and 
it’s  not  a  matter  of  slobbism,  it’s  a  matter  of  con¬ 
ditioning — to  the  point  where  you  get  life  out  of  these 
things. 

You  don’t  live  life,  you  get  life  out  of  watching 
Kim  Stanley,  or  reading  about  it  in  Life.  For  example, 
Look  has  an  ad  that  they’ve  recently  been  running, 
it  says :  “Read  about  the  exciting  lives  of  how  people 
live — read  the  exciting  lives  of  how  people  are — the 
swinging  sixties”  —  and  so.  some  poor  guy  whose  life 
is  not  swinging  nor  exciting  picks  up  a  copy  of  Look 
magazine  to  find  out  how  people  live. 

And  if  I  said  to  him,  “Look,  you’re  living,  too,  you 
know”— and  there  he  is,  .he’s  looking  at  a  picture  of  a 
clean-limbed  youth  skiing  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  he 
says,  “Well,  no,  not  really,  you  see,  they  are,”  and  I’d 
say,  “Well,  wait  a  minute,  you  haven’t  seen  this  guy 
at  home.”  “Well,  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

So  real  life  is  lived  between  the  pages  of  a  maga¬ 
zine,  or  it’s  lived  between  the  station  break  commercials 
on  a  TV  show,  or  it’s  lived  by  reading  about  Paul  New¬ 
man  in  the  Post,  or  the  exciting  life  of  Harry  Bela- 
fonte — 

Q.  And  you  say  this  vicariousness  is  more  prevalent 
in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  so.  Because  it’s  around  us  more.  I 
think  it’s  getting  to  be  that  way  in  England  now,  you 
know — it’s  wherever  people  are  surrounded  by  artificial 
means  of  looking  at  life — and  if  a  guy’s  living  in  the 
Alaskan  Frontier,  you  see,  it’s  non-existent. 

And  furthermore,  he  can’t  come  into  his  little  cabin 
and  lock  up  the  door  and  turn  on  three  television  sets 
and  watch — do  you  know  that  WOR  found  a  guy  in 
Staten  Island  who  comes  home — get  this — comes  home 
at  eight  o’clock  at  night,  we’ll  say,  he  can’t  miss  the 
Yankee  ball  game,  he  turns  on  the  Yankee  ball  game, 
and  there’s  a  certain,  let’s  say,  TV  dramatic  show,  he 
turns  on  the  dramatic  show,  and  then  he  turns  on 
WQXR. 

Q.  For  background  music?  Next  thing  you .  know 
he'll  put  WQXR  on  while  he  listens  to  WOR!  Do  you 
think  the  ultimate  will  ever  come — ivhen  they’ll  have 
background,  music  for  war — like  in  the  newsreels? 

A.  Well,  the  weirdest  thing  that  I’ve  seen  recently 
— I  was  working  on  a  movie  script  for  the  Duroche- 
mont  Corporation,  and  it  involved  a  trip  on  a  Navy 
vessel,  and  I  was  in  a  forward  gun  turret  of  this 
cruiser,  and  these  guys  are  getting  orders,  and  all  the 
stuff  is  going — radarscope  and  everything — and  what 
do  you  think  they’ve  got?  They’ve  got  a  little  metal 
loudspeaker  hanging  over  them  and  the  ship  has  a 
record  room  and  it’s  playing  Montovani  records. 

Well,  my  God,  I  never  would’ve  believed  it,  but 
here  these  guys  are — “Off  40  degrees  to  the  left,  17 
degrees  starhoard” — they’re  getting  ready  to  fire  a 
missile! — and  Montovani  is  playing  Sleepy  Lagoon. 
They’ve  got  mood  music.  Dimitri  Tiomkin’ll  be  writing 
original  music  for  cruisers.  “Music  to  Drop  a  Bomb 
By.” 
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Q.  How  do  you  differentiate  between  comedy  and 
humor ? 

A.  Well,  comedy  is  a  process  whereby  you’re  aiming 
at  making  a  person  laugh,  and  the  end  product  is  the 
laugh.  With  humor,  however,  the  laugh  happens  to  be 
the  by-product  of  what  you’re  doing.  Comedy,  which 
does  not  say  anything,  is  very  funny  and  we  laugh  at 
this.  But  humor,  that  says  something  about  a  specific 
situation  and  really  makes  a  point,  is  highly  resented. 

A  real  humorist — say,  somebody  like  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell,  Mencken,  Stephen  Leacock — it  wasn’t  until  these 
guys  were  in  their  late  forties  that  they  began  to 
develop  what  I  would  call  humor.  Real  humor.  Humor 
is  never  a  product  of  youth.  I’m  not  talking  chrono¬ 
logically,  but  about  experience. 

This  is  why  I  think  Sahl  is  a  comic  and  not  a  humor¬ 
ist— if  you  want  to  make  a  point  it’s  often  not  funny, 


To  Ike:  A  Farewell,  You  Might  Say,  Tribute 


“With  an  interest  in  some  form  of  work  and  a 
reasonable  appreciation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  old  age  can  be  a  joy.” 

— Grandma  Moses  on  her  100th  birthday 

\  .  -  . . 

but  on  the  way,  the  examples  you  use  to  make  your 
point  are  funny;  now  if  you  stop  before  that  point  is 
finally  made — most  of  these  guys  would  be  terrified  of 
going  on  for  five  minutes  without  anybody  laughing; 
that’s  why  it’s  like  this  (snap,  snap,  snap ) — one-liners. 

The  problem  is,  a  humorist  cannot  stop — when  he 
has  something  to  say,  he  wants  to  say  what  he  has  to 
say — and  if  the  laugh  comes  up,  it’s  .a  by-product  of 
what  he’s  saying.  It’s  his  attitude  that  makes  people 
laugh,  often,  but  not  his  end  point.  Like  Henry  Morgan 
said  to  you,  Lenny  Bruce  doesn’t  make  him  laugh. 

A  humorist  often  doesn’t  make  you  laugh — out  loud 
— and  again,  I  don’t  want  to  be  accused :  “Well,  who 
does  Shepherd  think  he  is,  a  humorist?”  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  did  not  realize  for  years  that  I  was  dealing 
in  humor  until  I  started  to  get  letters  from  recognized 
humorists  who  said,  “You  know,  you’re  very  funny.” 

Q.  You  didn’t  think  you  were  being  completely 
serious,  did  you ? 
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A.  Entertaining,  maybe.  I  was  very  serious  about 
—  and,  incidentally,  this  is  another  thing  about  a 
humorist — -he’s  very  serious  about  what  he  says.  In¬ 
variably.  You  don’t  think  Bertrand  Russell’s  kidding 
around?  You  don’t  think  that  Mencken  wasn’t  serious 
about  what  he  said? 

But  America  is  comedy- oriented,  because  we’ve  seen 
so  much  of  it.  Humor  is  self-conscious — you’re  con¬ 
scious  of  yourself — and  this  is  the  one  thing  that 
many  people  in  America  don’t  seem  to  want  to  be.  They 
don’t  want  to  look  at  themselves  at  all. 

Q.  Aren’t  you  now  contradicting  a  point  that  you’ve 
made  on  your  show — that  we  are  getting  self-con¬ 
scious  ? 

A.  Could  be.  Could  be — that’s  why  Sahl  and  these 
guys  are  making  it  now — but  they’re  not  going  far 
enough.  You  see,  they’re  making  people  conscious  of 
slobs  in  America- — but  when  you  start  making  the 
individual  conscious  of  himself  in  the  night  club,  then 
you’ve  carried  it  into  humor.  I  think  they’re  skirting 
on  the  edges  of  humor.  I  don’t  think  that  they  carry 
all  the  way. 

I  have  often  had  to  say,  on  the  air,  “Now,  look,  stop 
laughing”- — I  say  to  the  guys  in  the  control  room — 
“I’m  being  serious  about  this.”  Because  laughing  often 
throws  a  guy  when  he  wants  to  get  to  a  point. 

Q.  Do  you  knoiv  I  get  letters  saying,  “Please  label 
whether  or  not  the  articles  in  the  Realist  are  serious” — 

A.  Why  do  you  think  that  Playboy  has  a  little  thing 
above  that  says  “satire” ;  then  they’ll  have  one  that 
will  say  “funny  piece” ;  then  they’ll  have  one,  “serious 
piece.”  And  of  course,  that’s  what  most  of  the  comics 
do  on  their  records — do  you  notice  they  put  laughs  on 
them  ? 

The  idea  of  putting  laughs  on  a  record — now  I  know 
of  one  comic  who  made  a  very  big  name  for  himself 
on  the  basis  of  a  record — the  record  was  not  recorded 
in  a  night  club,  the  record  was  recorded  in  a  studio, 
and  the  laughter  was  dubbed  in — to  tell  people  when 
to  laugh. 

[Editor’s  note:  The  record,  Jean  Shepherd  and  Other 
Foibles,  is  guaranteed  to  contain  absolutely  no  laughter 
whatsoever.] 

Q.  I  think  a  good  example  of  this  serio-humorous 
approach  to  stuff  is  a  thing  you  did  on  the  air  about 
the  moral  implications  of  the  Hiroshima  Day  protest 
march — 

A.  Well,  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make  there  was 
that — first  of  all,  I’m  certainly  not  for  nuclear  bombs, 
I’m  very  much  aware  of  the  nuclear  fission  problem — 
the  idea  that  we  parade  on  Hiroshima  Day  witn  big 
signs  is  interesting,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
Hiroshima  Day  would  be  no  better  a  day  to  do  it  than, 
let’s  say,  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  I  feel  that  Hiroshima 
wouldn’t  have  occurred  had  there  not  been  a  Pearl 
Harbor., 

I’m  also  saying  that  a  bomb  would  not  be  created 
unless  man  basically  hates  other  men,  that  the  parade 
against  the  bomb  is  a  hopeless  parade. 

Q.  Was  it  really  against  the  bomb,  or  against  the 
men  who  created  and  used  it? 

A.  “Men”  didn’t — all  of  mankind  did. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  all  mankind  is  responsible? 

A.  Let’s  put  it  on  this  basis.  You’ve  got  5,000  polar 
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bears.  Now  polar  bears  are  dangerous  creatures.  They 
are,  really.  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  many 
polar  bears  have  never  attacked,  destroyed,  or  killed 
a  man.  Maybe  the  provocation  hasn’t  been  there.  Maybe 
the  man  wasn’t  there  at  the  right  time.  And  so  on. 
I’m  saying — it’s  a  problem  of  guilt — we  like  to  assume 
that  there  is  an  ineffable  they  that  creates  the  atom 
bombs. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  we  live  in  an  oligarchy? 

A.  What  is  an  oligarchy? 

Q.  Power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

A.  No.  Why  is  it,  then,  the  power’s  always  been  in 
the  hands  of  bad  people?  Mankind  has  always  had  a 
version  of  the  nuclear  bomb  in  any  given  time.  I’d  like 
to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Japanese 
had  the  bomb  on  December  7th,  they  would’ve  re¬ 
frained  from  using  it? 

Q.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  don’t  suppose  they  would've — 
refrained  from  using  it,  that  is. 

A.  Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that  if  Hitler  had 
had  the  A-bomb,  that  he  would’ve  refrained  from  using 
it  on  England? 

Q.  No  question  about  it.  1  mean  I  assume  he 
woidd’ve. 

A.  All  right.  Doesn’t  this  say  a  great  deal  about 
people?  You’re  talking  about  all  of  mankind,  you  know. 
You’ve  just  held  that  about — how  many  million  people? 
— would’ve  used  it.  Look  at  the  difference  between  us 
using  it  and  Japan  using  it.  Japan  would’ve  used  it — 
we  weren’t  even  at  war  with  Japan,  there  was  nothing 
going  on — and  you  admitted  that  there’s  a  very  good 
possibility  they  would’ve. 

In  short,  why  should  Americans  feel  a  terrible  guilt 
about  the  A-bomb?  Do  the  Japanese  feel  guilt  about 
Pearl  Harbor?  Are  you  trying  to  say  that  one  bomb 
is  less  moral  than  others? 

Q.  Not  at  all.  Just  that  some  people  are.  As  far  as 
I’m  concerned — and  this  was  in  the  very  first  issue  of 
the  Realist — when  the  first  caveman  hit  another  cave¬ 
man  with  a  rock — well,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  degree 
from  there — even  if  it  teas  a  “clean”  rock. 

A.  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  say.  We  seem  to  make 
the  nuclear  bomb  a  moral  issue,  but  we  don’t  seem  to 
really  worry  about  other  bombs.  The  Japanese  dropped 
bombs  like  mad.  Do  you  know  that  they  also  dropped 
bombs  on  civilians  in  Honolulu?  Well,  now,  the  point 
that  I’m  making  here  is  that — if  178,000  people  is  a 
gigantic  thing — if  those  bombs  had  been  able  to  kill 
178,000  people,  they  would’ve  been  looked  upon  as 
even  more  successful  by  the  Japanese. 

Are  you  aware  of  what  the  Japanese  did  in  Nanking 
during  the  Chinese-Japanese  war?  These  happen  to  be 
things  that  people  did.  You  can’t  separate  war  from 
human  activity.  And  what  the  Japanese  did  in  Nanking 
was— I  mean  you  could  make  a  lot  of  moral  issues  one 
way  or  the  other  to  say  whether  or  not  what  we  did 
to  Hiroshima  was  wrong,  I  don’t  know. 

You  see,  I  think  the  real  morality  here  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  attacking  in  the  first  place,  but  nobody  talks 
about  that.  I  don’t  see  how  dropping  one  bomb  on  a 
street  in  Pearl  Harbor  is  any  less  moral  or  immoral 
than  dropping  a  gigantic  bomb  on  a  street  in  Hiro¬ 
shima.  And  it  becomes  even  more  immoral  when  you 
remember  who  attacked  whom.  Suddenly  there  are 
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people  who  are  feeling  great  guilt  problems  for  the 
Japanese.  I  don't  think  the  Japanese  felt  much  guilt 
about  the  Chinese  they  killed  by  the  millions  during 
the  ’30s. 

It’s  like  the  Chessman  syndrome — when  you  catch 
a  thief,  then  you  feel,  oh,  terrible,  I  mean,  “I’ve  got 
this  guy  now  here’’ — it’s  like  catching  a  mouse.  You’re 
anti-mice  when  they’re  running  around  and  they’re 
spreading  disease,  and  you  put  a  trap  out  and  suddenly 
you  catch  one,  and  then  you  feel  rotten.  Then,  after 
a  while,  you  sit  down  and  write  a  thesis  about  how 
wonderful  mice  are,  and  how  terrible  you  are,  for 
what,  you’ve  done  to  these  mice. 


Q.  Especially  if  it  happens  to  be  a  creative  mouse. 


O.  Oh,  yes.  And  if  it’s  a  cute  one,  and  they  have 
dances.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  remember  who  did  what 
to  whom.  Keep  that  in  mind  when  you  hear  these 
things,  and  say,  “Fine,  we  agree  that  the  A-bomb  is 
terrible,”  but  ask  somebody,  “What  did  you  think  of 
this?’  I  mean  I  don’t  care  whether  they  do  great  paint¬ 
ings  or  whether  they  Have  wonderful  Kabuki  dances. 
The  point  is,  what  happened  to  Nanking?  Manchuria? 
And  a  lot  of  terrible  things  that  the  Japanese  did  in 
the  ’30s? 

And  I’m  not  saying  that  they’re  any  worse  than 
anybody  else.  It  just  happened  to  be  their  time  to  be 
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rotten  in  the  world.  The  English  had  their  period,  you 
know — back  in  the  early  19th  century,  they  were  pretty 
rotten  to  a  lot  of  people. 

We  have  a  feeling,  always,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it 
wasn’t  the  German  people,  it  was  the  terrible  leaders 
that  got  in ;  it’s  not  the  wonderful  Prussian  people,  but 
their  terrible  leaders  that  are  doing  all  these  awful 
things.  This  is  the  common  misbelief — and  I  do  believe 
it  is  a  misbelief — because  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  see  in  any  of  the  mass  programs — or  anything  I’ve 
ever  done  on  the  air,  when  you  deal  with  mass  people — - 
you  cannot  inculcate  something  into  people,  you  can 
only  bring  into  flame  that  which  is  already  there. 


In  other  words,  Hitler  did  not  create  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Germans — it  was  already  there — Hitler  made  it 
legal  all  of  a  sudden.  Hitler  got  up  and  said,  “Let’s 
go!”,  One  man  in  a  town  in  Mobile  is  not  going  to 
create  anti-color — it’s  already  there. 

Like  with  man,  you  see — you  and  I  are  not  killers. 
A  war  comes  along,  put  an  M-l  in  our  arms,  and  we 
are  killers— because  it  has  become  legal.  And  you  even 
get  medals,  people  cheer,  they  write  books  about  you, 
and  you  become  a  hero.  All  you’ve  done,  actually,  is 
kill.  It’s  become  legal. 

Q.  But  isn’t  the  difference  that  you  may  not  believe 
in  what  you’re  doing ? 
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A.  Not  necessarily.  At  the  time  you’re  doing  it,  you 
do.  You  do  not  win  a  dog-fight  in  a  P-51  unless  you 
believe  in  what  you’re  doing — or  else  you’re  going  to 
be  a  dead  P-51  pilot.  You  have  to  be  pretty  good.  When 
you’re  in  the  infantry,  when  you’re  in  a  fire-fight,  you’d 
better  be  pretty  good. 

It’s  the  guy  in  the  ball  game  who  does  not  believe 
in  winning  who  gets  his  ass  kicked.  You  cannot  say, 
“Well,  I  don’t  believe  in  it,  but  here  it  goes”—  pow! — 
with  the  bazooka.  You’ve  got  to  have  already  believed 
enough  to  be  up  there,  to  have  a  bazooka  in  your 
hands  and  to  pull  the  trigger.  And  it  takes  a  lot  of 
belief. 

So  I  don’t  believe  that  25  guys  can  make  a  whole 
world  go  to  war  unless  it  secretly  wants  to  go  to  war. 
I  just  don’t  believe  it.  It  just  does  not  make  sense. 
And  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  one  man  can 
get  up  and  lead  60,000,000  people  into  anti-Semitism. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  same  principle  apply  to  McCarthy ? 

A.  Sure,  because  this  McCarthyism  was  in  a  lot  of 
people  long  before  McCarthy  gave  it  a  name.  Or  take 
Ike,  for  example — I  think  one  of  the  reasons  people 
like  Ike  so  much  is  that  there  are  so  many  pictures 
of  Ike  playing  golf.  No,  really.  Obviously,  he’s  not  con¬ 
cerned,  and  this  is  what  people  want  to  feel — they 
u'ant  to  be  non-concerned.  If  you  saw  a  picture  of  a 
president,  and  he’s  always  looking  worried,  he’s  look¬ 
ing  harassed,  like  Lincoln  did — 

Q.  What  about  the  presidential  campaign:  now?  All 
they’re  doing  is  showing  concern — 

A.  Well,  wait.  And  that’s  why  nobody  feels  any 
genuine  feeling  of  faith  in  these  guys.  You  notice  that 
nobody  buys  them? 

Q.  I  can’t  say  “nobody” — but  there  are  people  I 
know  who  aren’t  going  to  vote  for  either  candidate — 

A.  All  right,  what  does  this  show?  That’s  the  final 
getting-oft’-the-hook.  That’s  creative  non-action.  It 
seems  to  me  that  few  people  remember  that  in  1956, 
a  lot  of  eggheads  I  know  were  saying,  “Gee,  wouldn’t 
it  be  great  if  a  man  like  Kennedy — this  terrific  intel¬ 
lectual  man,  young,  with  a  great  deal  of  vitality — but 
he’s  a  Catholic,  he’ll  never  make  it,  he  could  never  be 
nominated  for  president” — they  loved  him  as  long  as 
it  seemed  that  he  couldn’t  make  it.  As  soon  as  he  made 
it — “Aw,  c’mon,  this  guy,  whattaya  talking  about. . .” 

Q.  You  have  a  lot  of  young  high  school  kids  among 
your  audience;  in  their  mail  to  you,  do  you  detect  any 
breach  with  the  older  generation? 

A.  Well,  a  kid  wrote  me  a  letter,  and  he  said:  “You 
know,  my  father — I  go  upstairs  and  I  listen  to  you, 
and  he’s  sitting  downstairs,  and  he’s  watching  the  ball 
game,  or  he’s  watching  Playhouse  90,  and  he’ll  come 
up,  and  he’ll  say,  ‘What  are  you  listening  to  that  idiot 
for?  Why  don’t  you  listen  to  something  good?’”  And 
the  kid  writes  to  me,  “You  know,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
my  father  really  likes  Ike.” 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  about  that  is  that  I  notice 
a  gap  between — the  kids  see  the  difference  between 
action  and  statements — adults  don’t.  Kids  today  see  it. 
I  don’t  think  I  did  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  I  don’t  think 
you  did,  either. 

Q.  You  do  in  retrospect,  though — 

A.  In  retrospect — yes,  of  course.  But  they  do  it 
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now.  It’s  not  retrospect  with  a  16-year-old  kid  when  he 
talks  about  his  father  and  mother,  you  know.  It’s  now. 

I  have  had  amazing  conversations  with  kids  who 
will  say,  “Well,  my  father  says  that  he’s  very  mad 
about  segregation,  that  these  people  down  in  the  South 
are  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  he’s  very  angry  about 
that — but  on  the  other  hand,  he  made  very  sure  when 
we  moved  into  Westchester,  that  our  property  rights 
were  going  to  be  secured,  and  that  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  problem  with  this” — and  she  says,  “Now,  when  I 
ask  him,  he’ll  say,  ‘Well,  there’s  no  connection  between 
the  two,  why,  some  of  my  best  friends  down  at  the 
office’  ” — and  so  on — so  the  kid  sees  this,  but  the  man 
really  doesn’t.  He  doesn’t  see  the  gulf  between  what 
he  does  and  what  he  says. 

People  do  not  see — when  you  get  to  be  an  adult — 
chronologically — quite  often,  they  don’t  see  that  there’s 
a  difference  between  sending  a  letter  to  South  America, 
we’ll  say,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  saying, 
“We  are  going  to  increase  friendship,  we’re  going  to 
increase  understanding,  and  health,  and  all  these  won¬ 
derful  things  between  the  two  of  us” — and  all  the 
while,  outside  of  the  president’s  palace  in  this  country, 
people  are  marching  because  they’ve  got  nothing  to 
eat,  you  know?  There’s  a  difference  between  what  you 
do  and  what  you  say,  and  a  kid  seems  to  see  that  today. 

I’d  say  that  the  significant  thing  I’ve  seen  among 
kids  is  that  the  kids  are  much  more  aware  than  they 
ever  were.  I’m  very  much  interested  in  what  this  gen¬ 
eration — and  I  don’t  mean  the  beat  generation — you 
should  see  the  insights  I  get  about  the  beat  generation 
from  14-year-old  kids  who  write  me — better  stuff  than 
you  ever  read  in  the  Evergreen  Review  —  because 
they’re  involved  in  it.  Boy,  it’s  wild. 

One  kid  wrote  me,  and  he  says,  “You  know,  every 
Sunday  night,  I  have  to  come  up  to  my  room,  I  have 
to  hide  under  the  covers  to  listen  to  you,  because  they 
think  I’m  foolish  that  I’m  not  downstairs  with  the 
crowd.  Then  they’ll  turn  right  around  and  say,  ‘Well, 
look,  we  want  you  to  be  yourself — why  do  you  have  to 
conform?’  ”  And  he  sees  this  fantastic  conti’adiction. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  at  this  point  in  time, 
that  kids  are  more  aware  of  this  dichotomy  than  be¬ 
fore  ? 

A.  During  the  time  when  you  were  a  kid — I  mean 
I’m  not  that  much  older  than  you  are — first  of  all, 
people  did  not  deliberately  aim  things  at  us.  There  were 
not  such  things  as  gigantic  teenage  magazines;  there 
was  Open  Road  for  Boys,  which  was  a  Boy  Scout 
magazine,  and  that  was  about  the  extent  of  it.  They 
didn’t  have  a  billion-dollar  industry  based  on  kids. 
Seventeen  magazine — 

Q.  Have  you  seen  their  pitch  to  advertisers — get 
these  kids  noiv — “It’s  easier  to  make  a  habit  than  it  is 
to  break  one” — 

A.  Exactly.  So  kids  are  now  —  today,  in  effect, 
they’re  adults.  They’re  being  treated  as  adults.  They’re 
a  market.  And  they  have  things  beamed  at  them. 

It’s  interesting,  too,  to  see  kids  being  taken  to  see 
Tea  and  Sympathy.  Can  you  imagine  a  15-year-old-kid 
— I’ve  seen  them — I  can  see  the  day  now  when  a  high 
school  will  put  on  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  as  its 
senior  play.  Can’t  you  just  see  some  little  chick  playing 
Blanche  Du  Bois? 

So  a  kid  today  is  in  a  completely  different  world 
than  you  and  I  were  in.  I  mean  at  the  age  of  16,  most 
of  us  were  pretty  much  involved  in  activities — even 


such  ridiculous  things  as  playing  baseball — you  don’t 
find  this  among  the  16-year-olders  today.  Why,  do 
you  know,  I  hardly  ever  listened  to  radio  when  I  was 
a  teenager.  I  listened  to  it  when  I  was  a  little  kid, 
and  I  listened  to  it  when  I  got  older,  and  started  to 
understand  Fred  Allen. 

Q.  In  addition  to  kids,  you  also  have  a  lot  of  adults 
in  your  audience  —  including  some  highly  success  fid 
comedians;  is  there  any  actual  plagiarism  that  has 
taken  place,  as  you’ve  been  intimating  lately? 

A.  Yes.  I  can  specifically  say  that  there  is  one  bit 
on  a  Shelley  Berman  record  that  I  did  a  full  year 
before  it  appeared  on  his  record. 

Q.  Does  this  necessarily  imply  plagiarism  on  his 
part  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  quite  a  coincidence  that  you  would 
have  an  agent  talking  to  Albert  Schweitzer — these  are 
two  pretty  disparate  things — and  I  could  not  say  that 
it  was  definite  plagiarism.  All  I  can  say  is  it’s  what 
the  New  Yorker  would  call  “the  amazing  coincidence 
department.” 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Shelley  Berman  listens  to 
your  show? 

A.  Yes,  I  do  know.  He  told  me  once  on  the  phone 
that  he  did.  And  Jack  Paar  was  quoted  in  Time  with 
a  thing  that  I  did  during  the  newspaper  strike. 

Q.  Why  do  you  insist  that  you’re  never  going  to 
“make  it?” 

A.  I  don’t  insist  that.  Let’s  say  I  have  intimations 
that  I’ll  never  make  it — because  I’m  on  radio.  If  I  were 
doing  what  I’m  doing  now  in  night  clubs,  I  think  I 
would.  If  I  were  doing  it  on  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show, 
I  think  I  would.  But  radio — no.  I’m  saying  that  I’m 
backed  into  a  strange  corner  here — that  if  I  can  make 
400  people  laugh  on  radio,  that’s  not  much,  it’s  not 
official — but  that  if  I  came  out  of  Pocatello,  Idaho  with 
a  record  of  having  filled  a  night  club  three  straight 
nights,  I  would  get  a  real  good  hearing  at  the  Blue 
Angel. 

Q.  Does  that  mean — the  fact  that  you’re  going  to  be 
in  “New  Faces”  on  Broadway — that  you’ve  sold  out? 

A.  A  man  has  sold  out  only  when  you  take  a  look 
at  what  he  says  and  see  if  it’s  changed.  Wait  and  see 
what  I  say.  Would  you  say  that  you’ve  sold  out  if 
suddenly  the  Realist  is  being  read  by  160,000,000  peo¬ 
ple?  I  don’t  think  a  guy  sells  out  merely  because  he’s 
successful.  I  think  a  lot  of. people  have  been  successful 
and  have  said  plenty.  For  example,  Voltaire  was  an 
uproariously'  successful  author  during  his  day,  but  he 
never  sold  out,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  saying  that  if  Voltaire  were  on 
radio  now — 

A.  I’m  saying  that  if  Fred  Allen  wTere  on  radio  now, 
people  would  call  him  a  disc  jockey.  And  they  would 
say,  “What’s  this  disc  jockey  talking  about!”  Do  you 
know  that  I  got  a  call  from  the  NBC  network  the 
other  day,  and  the  guy  says  to  me:  “We’d  like  to  have 
you  come  on  our  show  [I’ve  Got  a  Secret ■]  as  a  guest. 
Now,  would  you  mind  if  we  introduce  you  as  a  disc 
jockey  without  records?”  I  said,  “What  the  hell  is  this? 
Why  don’t  we  call  Mort  Sahl  ‘a  musical  emcee  without 
a  band?’  I  mean  it  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

Now  do  you  get  an  insight  into  what  I’m  talking 
about?  I’m  merely  pointing  oht  to  you  that  if  you’re 
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on  the  radio  and  you  do  not  do  one  of  three  things— 
disc  jockey,  newscast,  interview — you  are  going  to  be 
put  into  that  area.  If  Mort  Sahl  was  on  the  radio — 
you’d  never  seen  him  in  a  night  club — he’d  be  called 
a  disc  jockey.  Believe  me.  Lenny  Bruce  would  be  called 
a  disc  jockey. 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  belief  in  equality  of 
the.  sexes  with  your  fear  that  the  sexes  are  becoming 
more  equal? 

A.  I  don’t  say  they’re  becoming  more  equal.  I  say 
they’re  becoming  the  same.  That’s  different  from 
equality.  Boy.  I’m  saying  that  if  you  look  around,  you’ll 
find  that  definitely  the  hero  of  today  is  a  woman — and 
I  say  “hero”  in  the  dramatic  sense. 

If  you  look  on  the  Broadway  stage  and  the  Holly¬ 
wood  screen,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  the  strong  people 
are  the  women,  the  weak  people  are  the  men,  that  it’s 
Geraldine  Paige  who  saves  Ben  Gazzara  or  Paul  New¬ 
man,  it’s  Kim  Stanley  who  rescues  Eli  Wallach  in  the 
end.  And  this  is  a  very  interesting  attitude.  It’s  not 
that  she  saves  him  by  being  a  good  woman;  she  saves 
him  by  being  stronger.  She  is  stronger. 

Q.  Would  you  say  this  is  true  of  Deborah  Kerr  -in 
“Tea  and  Sympathy?” 

A.  Oh,  yes — this  is  a  perfect  example- — that  you  take 
the  ,16-year-old  kid  and  as  a  woman  you  go  to  bed  with 
him  to  prove  to  him  that  he’s  a  man.  This  is  a  gro¬ 
tesque  thought,  you  know. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it’s  an  immoral  message ? 

A.  Oh,  totally.  First  of  all,  you  had  to  justify — of 
course,  never  implying  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  bed 
with  the  kid — it  was  for  the  purest  of  motives — which 
makes  sex  totally  immoral.  If  you  involve  yourself  in 
sex  for  a  purpose  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  sex,  I 
think  this  is  a  complete  immorality.  I  think  that  is 
really  immoral.  If  you’re  using  sex  as  an  antidote  or 
as  a  dosage,  then  it’s  not  even  being  used  for  itself. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  play,  she  had  to 
have  a  non-comprehending,  bad  husband  to  make  that 
a  beautiful  act.  If  she’d  had  a  wronderful,  swell  guy  as 
a  husband,  people  would’ve  gone  out  of  that  theatre 
madder  than  hell.  Well,  what  does  that  have  to  do 
with  the  act  itself? 

Q.  Suppose  it  were  a  young  girl  who  was  afraid 
she  was  a  lesbian — 

A.  Yes,  turn  it  around.  Here,  we’ll  do  this  play — 


here’s  a  young  biology  teacher,  see,  and  he  has  this 
little  fat  girl  who  has  problems- — she  thinks  she’s  a 
lesbian,  and  everybody’s  saying  she’s  a  lesbian,  you 
see,  and  the  guy  has  this  fantastically  shrewish  wTife, 
and  so  one  day  he  takes  this  kid  down  to  the  boathouse, 
and  he  says,  “I’m  doing  this  to  prove  to  you  that  you’re 
a  real  woman.” 

It’s  a  fantastic  play.  Here  again,  it’s  the  women 
who  rescue  men — she  was  rescuing  a  guy  there — a  man 
can’t  rescue  a  woman.  He  is  only  a  selfish  rotten  thing 
when  he  does  something  with  her;  a  woman  is  always 
grandiose — she  does  these  things  only  because  she  is 
a  woman,  and  hence  is  a  plane  higher  than  man. 

And  it’s  a  very  fascinating  development — this  play, 
to  me,  says  a  lot  about  the  mores  of  our  time,  where 
not  one  person — I  wonder  how  many  people  were  sitting 
there  in  the  theatre,  wondering,  “Jesus,  I  wonder  if 
my  16-year-old  son  is  swinging  with  his  Art  teacher 
down  at  school.”  But  they  go  out  of  the  theatre,  say¬ 
ing,  “Oh,  what  a  wonderful  thing  she  does.”  I  thought 
it  was  a  terrible  thing.  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  plays  I’ve  ever  seen. 

You  know,  the  interesting  thing  to  do  is  ask:  “Well, 
what  would  you  do  if  your  wife  did  that  this  after¬ 
noon?”  You  can  say  to  her:  “Well,  Madge,  you  know, 
I  heard  what  you  did  with  Jimmy  this  afternoon  in  the 
boathouse  down  there.  By  God,  Madge,  tears  came  to 
my  eyes  when  I  heard  about  it,  and  I  didn’t  realize 
what  a  wonderful  person  you  are  until  this  happened.” 

And  somehow,  that  also  says  a  great  deal  about  our 
attitude  toward  sex — the  belief  that  if  a  guy  goes  to 
bed  once  with  a  woman,  that  he  has  proved  for  all  time 
that  he’s  a  man.  That’s  intriguing. 

It’s  weird — one  of  the  sickest — that’s  a  true  existen¬ 
tialist  play,  by  the  way,  that  goes  even  further  than  did 
Waiting  for  Godot,  you  know,  in  many  ways.  It  just 
seemed — I  mean  if  you’re  going  to  look  at  it  from  the 
basic  standpoint  of  a  framework:  searching  for  what? 
What  is  he  searching  for,  now?  What  have  they  found? 

Q.  One  of  the  basic  threads  that  runs  through  your 
show  is  the  concept  that  everybody’s  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing;  u'hat  are  you  waiting  for? 

A.  I  don’t  think  anybody  is  waiting  seriously  for 
anything  concrete.  I  think  everybody’s  waiting  for 
something — and  I  say  that  in  capital  letters — SOME¬ 
THING — it’s  what  Beckett  was  saying  in  Godot.  I  don’t 
know  what  I’m  waiting  for.  I  don’t  think  you  know 
what  you’re  waiting  for. 
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sir  realist: 


On  Wilhelm  Reich 

I  have  agreed  with  virtually  every¬ 
thing  the  Realist  has  printed,  so  found 
it  refreshing  to  find  controversial 
points  of  view  in  the  same  issue,  name¬ 
ly  the  material  on  Reich  (issue  #19). 
He  sounds  fascinating  and  I  am  eager 
to  read  something  by  him  or  some 
impartial  account  of  his  works  in  order 
to  decide  which  faction  I  agree  with.... 

Mrs.  Letha  Musgrave 
Glendale,  Calif. 


The  question  which  misrepresented 
Wilhelm  Reich’s  views  (in  the  Albert 
Ellis  interview)  was  asked  by  Robert 
Anton  Wilson,  and  not  by  “Wilson  and 
Krassner.”  I  take  full  responsibility 
for  it. 

It  is  a  grave  and  serious  matter  to 
distort  the  views  of  an  important 
thinker  who  is  dead  and  cannot  answer 
back,  especially  when  that  man’s  books 
are  not  easily  available.  I  am  very 
ashamed  of  my  credulity  in  spreading 
this  distortion. 

This,  however,  brings  me  to  the 
point  of  this  letter.  I  am  usually  a 
careful  person:  I  would  not  have  mis¬ 
represented  Reich  if  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  get  my  hands  on  his  books  to 
check  what  he  actually  wrote. 

It’s  a  stupid,  ridiculous  and  fascistic 
situation  when  a  serious  writer  of  so¬ 
cial-ethical  criticism,  such  as  myself, 
cannot  have  access  to  important  works 
by  one  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the 
century.  The  ban  on  Reich’s  books  has 
continued  for  almost  five  years  now, 
and  why  the  hell  aren’t  more  “liberals” 
protesting  and  agitating  about  it? 

I  have  managed  to  get  my  hungry 
claws  on  two  of  Reich’s  books  in  spite 
of  the  ban;  they  convinced  me  that  he 
was  a  major  thinker  and  one  not  easily 
disposed  of.  Who  are  the  fascists  in 
Washington  who  prevent  me  from  read¬ 
ing  and  studying  Reich’s  other  books, 
and  how  can  they  take  unto  themselves 
such  power  in  a  supposedly  free  coun¬ 
try? 

Robert  Anton  Wilson 
Nutley,  New  Jersey 


However  much  I  may  disagree  with 
many  of  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  Reich, 
I  can  heartily  endorse  Robert  Anton 
Wilson’s  view'  that  it’s  a  stupid,  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  fascistic  situation  when  a 
serious  writer  of  social-ethical  critic¬ 
ism,  such  as  Wilson,  cannot  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  important  works  by  one  of  the 
leading  (if  often  wrongheaded)  think¬ 
ers  of  the  century.  I  have  long  fought 
against  censorship  of  social-ethical 
writings;  and  am  at  the  moment  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  campaign  of  protest  against 
the  Saturday  Review,  the  Reporter, 
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and  other  publications  which  refuse  to 
publish  advertisements  for  sex  books 
(including  my  own  Sex  Without  Guilt 
and  The  Art  and  Science  of  Love).  So 
I  can  easily  sympathize  with  Wilson’s 
stand  for  freedom  of  expression. 

Nonetheless,  I  do  not  think  that  en¬ 
lightened  individuals  can  legitimately 
protest  against  all  kinds  of  censorship. 
In  Reich’s  case,  as  I  understand  it,  his 
books  were  banned  because  they  es¬ 
pouse  and  promote  orgone  therapy,  and 
specifically  the  use  of  the  orgone  box; 
and  they  claim  that  this  form  of  ther¬ 
apy  is  efficacious  in  curing  virtually  all 
known  human  ailments  and  disorders, 
including  cancer. 

After  exhaustive  tests  with  orgone 
boxes,  the  U.S.  Commission  which  en¬ 
forces  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
ruled  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
orgone  therapy  actually  did  cure  any 
ailment  or  disease;  and  it  banned  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  orgone  boxes 
and  literature  advocating  their  use — 
just  as  it  has  banned  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  many  other  worthless  ap¬ 
pliances  for  winch  great  curative 
claims  have  been  made. 

Dr.  Reich  was  given  full  opportunity 
to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  but,  in  the  typical  paranoid  fa¬ 
shion  which  was  characteristic  of  him 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
refused  to  do  so  and  accused  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  persecuting  him.  He  final¬ 
ly  went  to  jail  (w'here  he  died)  for 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  rulings. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
justified  in  banning  the  distribution 
of  orgone  boxes  and  the  Reichian  writ- 
ings  which  promote  them.  However,  as 
several  non-Reichian  liberals  have  pro¬ 
tested  over  the  past  several  years,  the 
government  seems  to  have  over-reached 
itself  in  (a)  banning  some  of  Reich’s 
writings  that  did  not  touch  on  orgone 
therapy  and  (b)  banning  whole  books 
where  orgone  therapy  was  only  briefly 
mentioned. 

Excoriations  of  the  government, 
therefore,  for  banning  Reich’s  works 
are  hardly  legitimate  on  the  ground 
that  no  censorship  of  literature  pro¬ 
moting  medical  cures  is  ever  justified- 
The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  is  a  high¬ 
ly  valuable  law;  and,  as  liberal  pub¬ 
lications  such  as  The  Realist  and  The 
Independent  rightly  keep  pointing  out, 
should  be  even  more  strictly  enforced 
than  it  often  is. 

The  indiscriminate  urn/  in  which 
Reich’s  writings,  have  been  banned, 
however,  is  definitely  open  to  criticism. 
Fortunately,  the  over-generalized  ban 
on  Reich’s  writings  has  just  been  lifted, 
I  understand,  by  the  publication  of 
selected  excerpts  from  his  major  works 
(without  the  inclusion  of  the  orgone 
therapy  nonsense)  by  Farrar,  Straus 
and  Cudahy. 

Albert  Ellis 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


God  Knows  Who 

Please  withdraw  my  name  from  your 
mailing  list.  I  do  not  care  to  have 
printed  matter  using  foul  words  de¬ 
livered  to  me.  You  might  help  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  personality  quirk  by  turning 
to  God.  Who  gave  you  my  name  and 
address?  ' 

Elsie  Oberwitte 
San  Bruno,  Calif. 


Unlucky  Number 

In  your  last  issue  you  published  a 
letter  from  a  reader  who  wanted  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  tris- 
kaidekaphobia.  Your  flippant  answer 
makes  me  doubt  that  you  know  the  real 
meaning.  The  word  means  an  abnormal 
fear  of  the  number  13.  .  .  . 

Burton  H.  W’olfe 
Editor  and  Publisher 

The  Californian 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Editor’s  note:  Unfortunately,  I’m  a 
'victim  of  semanticaphobia,  which  is  a 
normal  fear  of  defining  one’s  terms. 
I  used  to  suffer  from  claustrophobia, 
but  my  desire  to  return  to  the  womb 
has  served  as  a  compensatory  counter- 
irritant. 


Shame  on  you  for  the  way  you 
answered  the  query  about  13-phobia.... 
Cheers  for  Wilson’s  piece  on  Ezra 
Pound;  I  forgive  him  his  previous 
adolescent  articles.  \ 

Gertrude  Moakley 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oil  the  Other  Scale 

...  I  was  not  very  shocked  to  learn 
about  Ezra  Pound  being  75  and  the 
author  of  the  Cantos  and  all,  which  is 
a  devious  way  of  saying  that  if  Wilson 
wants  to  write  literary  criticism,  why 
doesn’t  he  do  it  elsewhere? 

Bob  Fenichel 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


EH  is  and  Morgan 

Enclosing  another  dollar  for  10  more 
reprints  of  the  Albert  Ellis  interview. 
I  hope  my  one-man  Realist  publicity 
campaign  bears  fruit. 

My  group  enjoyed  the  ■  eading-alo:d 
of  the  Henry  Morgan  interview.  Most 
uninhibited,  funny  and  much  to  talk 
about. 

Chaim  Rose,  Moderator 
Conversations  Unlimited 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Vocational  Training 

...  It  appears  that  Adolf  Eichmann 
could  be  given  a  high  position  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  that  he 
has  had  the  prerequisite  experience 
and  would  fulfill  a  great  need  in  the 
A.  E.  C. 

George  Gati 
La  Crescenta,  Calif. 
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The  Oo Id-Plated  Cat 

Although  I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Alfred 
Hitchcock  not  to  reveal  the  ending  of  Psycho,  I  have 
taken  no  such  vow  in  connection  with  The  Golden  Fish, 
a  “short  subject”  which  is  being  lauded  all  over  the 
place  by  people  who  wouldn’t  be  caught  betrayed  by 
their  fickle  deodorant  at  a  screening  of  Pollyanna.  The 
hero  of  The  Golden  Fish  is  a  slightly  anthropomorphic 
cat  who,  in  the  climax  of  this  ridiculously  romantic 
little  film,  picks  up  a  goldfish  in  its  mouth  and  replaces 
it  in  the  bowl  out  of  which  it  had  danced. 

Two  days  later,  back  in  real  life,  only  a  few  blocks 
away  from  this  very  same  movie  theatre,  I  saw  a  cat 
chasing  and  clawing  at  a  pigeon. 

I’ll  grant  that  The  Golden  Fish  is  a  beautiful 
achievement — technically — but,  it’s  like  Lenny  Bruce 
says  about  a  picture,  The  Esther  Costello  Story,  where¬ 
in  a  deaf-and-blind  girl  regains  her  hearing  and  sight 
as  a  result  of  being  raped:  “What’s  the  moral?” 

The  House  That  Frank  Destroyed 

When  I  graduated  from  elementary  school,  there 
was  a  space  in  my  autograph  book  for  my  “favorite 
hero.”  I  wrote  down  Tommy  Harmon,  a  football  player, 
simply  because  I  liked  the  sound  of  his  name.  When  I 
graduated  from  junior  high  school,  my  judgment  had 
become  more  sophisticated:  I  wrote  down  Frank  Si¬ 
natra,  a  vocalist,  because  of  his  participation  in  The 
House  l  Live  In,  a  film  whose  message  lashed  out  at 
racial  and  religious  prejudice. 

And  now  Sinatra  has  fired  Albert  Maltz.  Some  say 
that  Big  Daddy  Joe  Kennedy  requested  it.  Maltz’  was 
the  pilot  case  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
in  seeking  contempt-of-Congress  citations  against  Hol¬ 
lywood’s  “Unfriendly  Ten”  back  in  1947. 

Maltz’  novel,  The  Cross  and  the  Arrow,  was  issued 
in  a  special  edition  of  140,000  copies  by  a  war-time 
Government  agency  for  American  servicemen  abroad. 
His  film,  The  Pride  of  the  Marines,  was  premiered  in 


Department  of  Rumored  Progress 

Reformed  synagogues  throughout  the  country 
were  closed  for  the  Jewish  holidays  last  month. 


28  cities  at  Guadalcanal  Day  banquets  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  His  film,  Destination 
Tokyo,  was  premiered  aboard  a  U.S.  submarine  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Navy  as  an  official  training  film. 

This  is  the  man  considered  too  subversive  to  write 
the  screenplay  for  Sinatra’s  movie  production  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford  Huie’s  The  Execution  of  Private  Slovik. 

Maltz  had  said  in  a  statement  to  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  that  he  and  the  others  had  been 
refused  “the  opportunity  that  any  pickpocket  receives 
in  a  magistrate’s  court — the  right  to  cross-examine 
these  witnesses,  to  refute  their  testimony,  to  reveal 
their  motives,  their  history,  and  who,  exactly,  they 
are.  .  .  . 

“In  common  with  many  Americans,  I  supported  the 
New  Deal  [which,  according  to  Chairman  J.  Parnell 
Thomas  was  ‘working  along  hand  in  glove  with  the 
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Communist  Party’].  In  common  with  many  Americans 
I  supported,  against  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Rankin,  the 
anti-lynching  bill.  I  opposed  them  in  my  support  of 
OPA  controls  and  emergency  veteran  housing  and  a 
fair  employment  practices  law.  .  .  . 

“I  will  not  be  dictated  to  or  intimidated  by  men 
to  whom  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  as  a  matter  of  Committee 
record,  is  an  acceptable  American  institution.  .  . 

Sinatra  was.  on  Maltz’  side  in  those  days.  Said  he : 
“Once  they  get  the  movies  throttled,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  Committee  goes  to  work  on  freedom  of 
the  air?  How  long  will  it  be  before  we’re  told  what  we 
can  and  cannot  say  into  a  radio  microphone?  If  you 
make  a  pitch  on  a  nationwide  network  for  a  square 
deal  for  the  underdog,  will  they  call  you  a  Commie? 
Will  we  have  to  think  Mr.  Rankin’s  way  to  get  in  the 
elevator  at  Radio  City?  Are  they  gonna  scare  us  into 
silence?  I  wonder.” 

Frankie-boy  need  wonder  no  more.  He  himself  has 
silenced  Albert  Maltz — the  man  who  wrote  The  House 
I  Live  In. 

Sit  Down  and  Be  Counted 

The  irony  of  segregation  in  the  South  increased 
this  month,  as  the  ‘privileges’  of  Caucasians  were 
downgraded  rather  than  permit  equality  for  Negroes. 

In  department  stores  in  Virginia,  where  only  whites 
had  been  permitted  to  sit  down,  the  benches  were  re¬ 
moved.  Now,  both  ‘races’  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

And  in  a  Richmond  jail,  the  “bull  pen”  where  Cau¬ 
casian  women  were  kept  separate  from  colored  female 
prisoners,  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  now  they  all  serve 
time  in  the  same  space. 

*  tnr 

Contrived  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  a  true  story : 

In  support  of  the  lunch-counter  sit-down  demonstra¬ 
tions,  the  American  Jewish  Congress  has  been  picketing 
in  New  York  City.  Picketers  make  it  a  point  to  be  well- 
dressed.  One  afternoon  last  month,  a  fur-coated,  ma¬ 
tronly  picketer  was  approached  by  a  little  Negro  wo¬ 
man  in  front  of  Woolworth’s  at  43rd  St.  and  Broadway. 
The  little  Negro  woman  asked  the  matronly  Jewish 
picketer  what  it  was  all  about.  The  matronly  Jewish 
picketer  explained  what  it  was  all  about. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  little  Negro  woman,  walking 
away.  “Ain’t  no  white  folks  gonna  tell  me  where  to  buy.” 

*X*  -Jf  7T 

A  three-year-old  boy  died  in  Montefiore  Hospital 
(N.  Y.)  recently.  His  parents,  natives  of  India,  had  no 
money  for  a  burial.  A  funeral  home  agreed  to  prepare 
the  body  and  provide  a  free  casket  and  transportation 
to  the  burial  ground  .  .  .  until  they  learned  that  the 
child  was  a  Hindu. 

Regulations,  they  said,  prevented  them  from  giving 
free  burial  space  to  non-Christians. 

Other  sectarian  cemeteries  wouldn’t  take  a  Hindu, 
either;  and  non-sectarian  cemeteries  couldn’t  provide 
free  plots.  It  looked  as.  if  the  body  would  have  to  be 
shipped  to  Potter’s  Field,  where  the  parents  can’t  visit 
the  grave.  But  finally,  a  place  was  found  in  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery,  a  non-sectarian  burial  ground  at  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  upstate  New  York. 

Racial  and  religious  pride  extends — quite  ridicu¬ 
lously1  but  in  context  quite  logically — even  beyond  the 
end  of  consciousness.  Perhaps  a  compromise  should 
have  been  sought.  All  they  had  to  do  was  bury  the 
poor  kid  standing  up. 
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Take  Me  Out  to  the  Regular  Retail  Outlet 

For  however  much  the  observation  may  be  worth  to  your  Per¬ 
spective  Quotient,  there  are  those  among  us — from  accountants  to 
zoologists — to  whom  baseball  was,  at  one  time  in  our  young  lives, 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 

The  fact  that  announcers  of  major  league  games  have  actually 
been  peddling  the  game  to  kids — “It’s  fun  with  a  future!” — is  nothing- 
short  of  blasphemy.  And  now  the  Kraft  Caramel  people  are  busy 


pouring  sacrilege  into  the  wound. 

There  you  are,  reading  the  Sunday 
funnies,  see  —  incidentally,  those  are 
the  real  “sick  comics”  (Mickey  Finn’s 
Uncle  Phil,  for  example,  had  now  had 
a  total  of  seventeen  hundred  black  eyes 
and  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  bumps 
on  the  head,  all  for  your  delight  and 
amusement) — when  suddenly  this  full 
page  ad  catches  your  attention.  .  . 

“HEY!  Baseball  teams  and  fans! 
Boys  and  Girls!  WIN  A  $20,000 
BASEBALL  PARK  for  your  team  or 
league  FREE! 

“Just  for  collecting  Kraft  Caramels 
and  Kraft  Fudgies  bags!” 

Now,  then  —  exactly  what  does  this 
baseball  park  consist  of? 

Well,  there’s  a  set  of  grandstands,  a 
backstop,  a  press  box  (“For  reporters, 
radio-television  announcers,  and  VIP 
guests”),  night  lights,  a  public  address 
system,  a  pitching  machine  (“Winds 
up,  throws  like  real  pitcher!”),  uni¬ 
forms,  equipment,  an  electric  score- 
board  (“Remote  controlled  All-Ameri¬ 
can.  .  .”),  dugouts  and  —  Robert  Frost 
notwithstanding  —  fences  (“Keeps  out 
dogs,  little  kds,  too!”). 

Just  one  thing  isn’t  included  in  this 
baseball  park,  a  little  asterisk  tells 
you.  Namely:  the  land.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  stuck  with  a  baseball  park 
with  no  land! 

But,  of  course,  it  is  free,  and  one 
ought  not  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mound,  ought  one? 

Actually,  it’s  the  modus  operand i  of 
the  contest  which  really  profanes  the 
games.  For  .  .  . 

“Here’s  how  your  team  or  league  can 
get  a  new  BASEBALL  PARK  FREE! 

.  .  .  and  you  don’t  even  have  to  col¬ 
lect  the  most  bags  to  do  it!  Here’s 
how  it  works: 

“You  enter  as  a  team  or  league  and 
all  of  the  players  on  your  team  or  in 
your  league  collect  empty  bags  of 
Kraft  Caramels  and  Kraft  Fudgies. 
You  can  even  get  friends,  relatives 
and  neighbors  to  save  bags  for  you ! 
Then,  the  team  or  league  that  sends 
in  not  the  most  bags,  but  the  most  bags 
per  player,  gets  the  $20,000  Baseball 
Park.” 

Now,  can’t  you  just  picture  this 
Little  League  coach  —  after  working 
the  top  of  his  head  to  the  bone  all 
week  —  giving  his  boys  a  pep  talk  .  .  . 

“All  right,  listen,  we’re  gonna  work 
this  thing  in  an  organized  fashion  .  .  . 
Hey,  Bruce!  —  you  too,  Gary!  —  will 
you  guys  stop  throwing  that  ball 
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around!  Come  over  here  and  pay  at¬ 
tention  !  .  .  .  Okay,  now  take  a  look  at 
this  map  of  the  community  I’ve  drawn 
up.  Ricky,  I  want  you  to  start  on  this 
block  here  and  work  your  way  towards 
.  .  .  Yes,  Joel,  what’s  the  matter? 
Well,  so  what  if  your  father  is  a 
dentist  —  just  tell  ’im  you'll  brush 
your  teeth  after  every  Fudgie,  is  all 
.  .  .  Bobbie,  will  you  please  put  down 
that  goddam  bat  .  .  .  Look,  there’s  a 
time  limit  on  this  thing,  so  we’ve  gotta 
go  out  and  get  bags,  bags,  bags!  I 
mean,  do  you  guys  think  I’m  doing 
this  for  me?  I  don’t  have  to  do  this, 
y’know.  A'  nice  Supday  afternoon,  I 
could  be  home  relaxing  or  something, 
maybe  watching  the  game  on  TV,  so 
the  least  you  can  do  is  give  me  a  little 
cooperation,  huh?  .  .  .  Tommy,  if  you 
must  eat  your  sandwich  while  I’m  talk¬ 
ing,  will  you  kindly  take  off  that 
catcher’s  mask?  .  .  .  One  thing  I  wan¬ 
na  make  clear  to  you  guys,  though. 
No  matter  how  many  hags  we  collect, 
we  may  not  have  enough  to  win  the 
baseball  park.  Well,  that’s  the  way 
the  diamond  cuts.  I  just  want  you  to 
remember  this — it’s  not  who  wins,  but 
how  you  play  the  game  that  counts...” 

The  approach  of  the  Kraft  Foods 
Company  is  on  much  the  same  level 
of  equivocal  idealism. 

“You  can  win,”  they  say,  “because 
what  really  counts  in  this  contest  is 
initiative  and  good,  old-fashioned  team¬ 
work.  Just  remember,  it’s  a  valuable 
prize  —  so  get  started  today!” 

Exactly  how  valuable,  is  specified 
under  their  “Easy  Rules”  —  in  their 
hard-to-read  small  print: 

“The  First  Prize  consists  of  more 
than  $16,000  worth  of  baseball  park 
equipment  plus  $4,000  in  cash  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  installation  of  this 
equipment  and  construction  of  press 
box  and  dugouts.  First  Prize  does  not 
include  land,  but  this  equipment  will 


he.  erected  on  any  land  designated  by 
the  winning  team  or  league.  Or,  the 
winning  team  or  league  may  elect  to 
receive  $20,000  in  cash  to  spend  on 
the  purchase  of  land  or  baseball  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  baseball  park.” 

But  don’t  spend  it  all  in  one  place, 
fellas. 

The  potential  ramifications  of  an¬ 
other  rule  are  intriguing:  “.  .  .  In 
case  of  ties,  only  those  teams  or  leagues 
which  are  tied  will  be  asked  to  submit 
an  essay  of  100  words  or  less  on  the 
subject,  Why  We  Need  a  New  Base- 
bail  Park.  Essays  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  originality  and  sincerity.” 

And  how’s  this  for  a  bit  of  precise 
ambiguity:  “A  player  shall  be  defined 
as  a  player  by  the  official  rule  or  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  league  in  which  his  oi¬ 
lier  team  plays,  ’  or,  in  the  case  of 
players  on  teams  which  do  not  play  in 
leagues  having  official  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  defining  players,  as  any  individu¬ 
al  who  has  participated  in  one  or  more 
practice  sessions  or  games.” 

A  team,  by  the  way,  must  be  “com¬ 
prised  entirely  of  players  18  years  old 
or  younger  in  the  continental  United 
States  .  .  .  unless  located  in  Wisconsin 
or  in  any  state  or  municipality  where 
such  promotions  are  prohibited,  taxed, 
or  otherwise  restricted.” 

Which  means  that  even  if  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Braves  lie  about  their  age, 
they’re  still  ineligible. 

Finally,  on  the  official  entry  blank 
itself,  the  adult  manager  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  team  must  “declare 
that  all  of  these  bags  were  purchased 
through  regular  retail  outlets  for  nor¬ 
mal  household  use.  .  .” 

Well,  now,  we  don’t  have  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  —  although  we  could  pass 
along  a  dandy  suggestion  —  as  to 
what  the  Krafty  people  should  do  with 
all  those  sticky,  empty  bags  being  de¬ 
livered  to  them  by  hordes  of  infield-fly- 
attracting  mailmen  who  are  fully 
aware  that  our  real  National  Pastime 
is  merchandising. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  kind  of  comfort¬ 
ing  to  know  that  there  is,  somewhere 
in  America,  a  fat  kid  —  one  who 
could  be  thrown  out  at  first  base  on 
a  slow  grounder  to  left  field  • —  but  he 
has  a  sweet  tooth,  and  he  is  destined 
to  become,  at  last,  a  hero  in  the  eyes 
of  his  teammates. 


Department  of 
Unintentional  Satire 

The  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes  is  an  actual  organization 
which  boasts  the  membership  of 
more  than  200  prominent  sports 
stars  and  over  3  '/2  million  young¬ 
sters.  They  have  such  slogans  as 
“You’re  either  on  God’s  team  or 
you’re  not”  and  “Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Master  Coach.” 
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by  Robert  Arafon  Wilsost 
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The  Semantics  of  the  “Soul” 

Our  argument  in  Part  One  of  this  article  (issue 
#18)  was  that  the  Judeo-Christian  dichotomy  of  man 
into  “body”  and  “soul”  needs  to  be  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  insane  in  a  semantic  sense.  Here 
“insanity”  means,  operationally,  any  idea,  “perception” 
or  feeling  which  gives  low  predictive  value. 

The  body-soul  dichotomy,  we  argued,  is  a  map  which 
does  not  fit  the  territory.  If  somebody  produced  a  map 
of  the  world  in  which  it  was  portrayed  as  two  spheres 
instead  of  one,  with  a  great  void  of  space  between 
them,  this  map  would  not  have  a  similar  structure  to 
the  territory.  A  navigator  trying  to  orient  himself  by 
this  map  would  get  into  trouble:  the  predictions  he 
made  from  it  would  not  be  confirmed. 

A  map  which  pictures  as  dual  that  which  is  not  dual 
has  low,  or  non-existent,  value  for  making  predictions. 
All  our  lives  we  are  making  predictions,  in  the  form 
of  plans  for  survival,  happiness,  comfort,  etc. — “If  I  do 
thus  at  point  A,  this  will  happen  at  point  B.” 

Thus  we  believe  things  like,  “If  I  plant  poppy  seeds, 
poppies  will  grow”;  “If  I  smile  at  that  girl,  she’ll  smile 
back” ;  “If  I  impress  a  20  volt  source  across  a  2  ohm 
wire,  I’ll  get  10  amperes  of  current.”  All  such  predic¬ 
tions  are  based  on  theories  about  the  structure  of  the 
univei'se,  including  its  dynamic  structure  as  a  process. 

When  these  implicit  structural  theories  do  not  mesh 
with  the  actual  structure  of  the  universe,  our  predic¬ 
tions  are  not  confirmed.  We  are  frustrated.  The  seeds 
we  plant  do  not  flower,  the  devices  we  build  do  not 
work.  We  become  embittered,  and  we  think  of  ourselves, 
rather  than  our  ideas,  as  “failures.” 

A  dualistic  theory  of  man — a  theory  which  sees  him 
as  a  bastard  hybrid  between  two  kinds  of  “reality” — 
does  not  fit  the  structure  of  the  universe.  As  we  argued 
in  Part  One  of  this  article,  a  synergetic  theory — in 
which  we  include,  not  just  Buckminster  Fuller’s  syner¬ 
getic  geometry,  but  also  Korzybski’s  non-elementalistic 
general  semantics,  Kohler’s  gestalt  psychology,  Ein¬ 
stein’s  relativistic  physics,  the  Ames-Dewey  transac¬ 
tional'  neuro-psychology,  the  cybernetic  biology  of 
Rosenbleuth,  Rashevski  and  Rapoport,  etc. — fits  the 
structure  of  the  universe  better.  It  yields  more  accurate 
predictions. 

Such  an  approach  is  not  identical  with  classical  ma¬ 
terialism.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  syner¬ 
getic  approach  a  completely  new  doctrine-function,  as 
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far  from  classical  materialism  as  classical  materialism 
was  from  theology. 

Both  Gaston  Bachelard,  in  his  Philosophy  de  Non, 
and  J.  Samuel  Bois,  in  his  Explorations  in  Awareness, 
have  tried  to  divide  human  intellectual  history  into  five 
epistemological  stages,  and  in  both  cases  their  fifth 
stage  is  rather  close  to  what  I  call  the  Synergetic  ap¬ 
proach. 

Roughly,  we  might  say  that  man  has  passed  through 
a  demonological  stage,  a  theological  stage,  a  rationalis¬ 
tic  stage,  a  classical  materialistic  stage  and  a  synergetic 
stage.  Each  of  these  stages  posits  one  basic  structural 
unit  as  the  foundation  of  the  univei’se. 

To  the  demonological 
savage,  this  unit  is  the 
demon,  or  spirit:  a 
little,  invisible  anthro¬ 
poid-creature. 

To  the  theologian, 
the  unit  is  a  more  ab¬ 
stract  God,  together 
wih  His  angels. 

To  the  rationalist, 
the  unit  is  the  Platon¬ 
ic  Idea  or  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  Essence. 

To  the  classical  ma- 
a  hard,  block-like  entity, 
which  was  first  the  atom  and  later  the  sub-atomic 
particle. 

To  the  synergeticist,  the  unit  is  the  relation,  always 
understood  as  a  dynamic  structure-in-time. 

In  Part  One  of  this  article,  we  spoke  of  the  body- 
soul  dualism  as  The  Schizogenic  Fallacy,  an  expression 
we  have  used  also  in  earlier  columns.  Many  people  seem 
to  think  that  the  adjective  I  am  using  is  a  misprint 
for  “schizophrenic”;  it  is  not.  “Schizogenic,”  a  word 
recently  introduced  into  psychology,  means :  tending  to 
produce  schizophrenia  or  schizoid  conditions.  Thus, 
there  have  been  learned  papers  on  “The  Schizogenic 
Parent,”  “The  Schizogenic  Environment,”  etc. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  also  Schizogenic  Ideas. 

An  idea,  after  all,  does  not  float  around  in  the  cortex, 
without  influencing  the  rest  of  the  body-process. 

Ideas  influence  perception:  when  the  same  semi-ab¬ 
stract  blob  is  shown  to  Mexicans  and  Americans,  the 
former  see  a  bull-fighter,  and  the  latter  see  a  baseball 
player. 

Ideas  influence  body-sets:  when  an  adult  trips,  he 
falls  differently  than  a  baby,  less  limply. 

Ideas  influence  reflexes:  we  feel  hungry  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  “a  tender,  juicy  steak,”  but  not  at  the  mention 
of  a  “chunk  of  dead  castrated  bull.” 

Neurotic  individuals  have  manufactured  in  their 
bodies  symptoms  of  blindness,  paralysis,  pregnancy  and 
dozens  of  other  medical  conditions,  without  any  “physi¬ 
cal”  cause  being  present. 

Thus,  I  state  and  insist  that  the  body-soul  idea  has 
created,  in  the  Occidental  world,  feelings,  perceptions, 
sensations,  and  even  a  kind  of  body-tonicity  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  Orient.  (The  Orient,  of  course,  has  its 
own  problems,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  them  here.) 

The  Occidental,  even  if  he  has  cortically  rejected  the 
Judeo-Christian  heritage,  still  retains  the  kind  of  arm¬ 
oring  that  goes  with  that  heritage.  He  feels  flesh — his 
own,  his  lover’s,  everybody’s — as  gross,  ugly,  recalcit¬ 
rant.  He  may  grow  blue  in  the  face  denying  this,  but 
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just  look  at  the  way  he  stands,  the  way  he  sits,  the 
hysterical  way  he  tries  to  “relax.” 

No  man  would  consider  it  “sport”  to  go  out  in  the 
woods  on  a  beautiful  autumn  day  and  raise  a  gun  to 
kill  a  living  creature  unless,  deep  inside,  he  felt  con¬ 
tempt  for  flesh,  contempt  for  living  tissue,  contempt 
for  life. 

Look  at  our  literary  intelligentsia — if  you  have  a 
strong  stomach.  Nowadays,  every  intellectual  magazine 
is  full  of  articles  about  the  great  Marxist  hallucination 
of  the  ’30s.  All  sorts  of  clever  explanations  are  shuffled 
and  re-shuffled  back  and  forth  to  account  for  why  so 
many  intelligent  people  defended  and  glorified  the  re¬ 
gime  of  the  sadistic  maniac,  Stalin. 

Nobody  sees  fit  to  suggest  that  the  intellectuals  of 
the  '30s  loved  their  big  abstractions — “Equality”  and 
“Social  Welfare”  and  whatnot — just  because  they  were 
incapable  of  loving  flesh.  Nevertheless,  these  abstrac¬ 
tions  were  used  as  an  excuse  to  sing  the  praises  of  a 


regime  which  built  the  largest  slave-labor  camps  in  the 
histoi*y  of  the  world. 

Naive  and  sentimental  “freethinkers”  and  “human¬ 
ists”  imagine  that  the  scientific  intelligentsia  is  a  little 
bit  further  advanced  than  the  literary  intelligentsia. 
Such  people  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  reports  of  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

This  organization — which  is  not  made  up  of  anti- 
vivisectionist  cranks  —  tries  to  prevent  ^necessary 
cruelty  to  laboratory  animals.  The  cases  they  turn  up 
in  a  single  month — cases  of  animals  used  in  an  experi¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  and  then  left  to  die  slowly,  without 
care,  without  euthanasia,  without  a  flicker  of  mercy- 
read  like  pages  from  deSade. 

England  has  long  had  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
laboratory  animals.  It  is  a  just  and  fair-minded  law, 
and  was  introduced  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Huxley 
and  Darwin.  It  has  not  in  any  way  interfered  with 
legitimate  scientific  research  in  England,  and  is  not 
resented  by  English  scientists. 

There  have  been  recent  attempts  to  introduce  a  simi¬ 


lar  law  in  the  United  States,  seventy  years  late.  This 
is  being  “vigorously  opposed”  by  some  American  scien¬ 
tists.  I  ask  why,  and  I  will  go  on  asking  why  until 
somebody  gives  an  answer  that  is  more  plausible,  than 
my  own  answer :  that  these  scientists  unconsciously 
hate  the  flesh  of  living  creatures. 

We  all  know  about  the  experiments  on  humans  cart 
l  ied  on  in  Germany  under  Hitler,  but  we  tell  ourselves 
that  “our”  scientists  are  not  like  that.  I  wonder  if  the 
natives  of  Hiroshima  would  agree.  I  wonder  if  the 
mothers  of  small  children  would  agree,  in  New  Mexico 
and  other  places  where  there  has  been  high  fallout  fol¬ 
lowed  by  high  increases  in  childhood  leukemia.  I  won¬ 
der  if  people  who  have  been  cured  of  cancer  by  Krebio- 
zen  would  agree,  while  the  A.M.A.  is  still  against 
Krebiozen  and  stubbornly  refuses  to  listen  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  Dr.  Carlton  Fredericks  and  a  few  other 
heretics  havq  dared  to  make  public. 

And  what  about  our  noble  rulers  in  Washington  who 


have  gleefully  joined  with  the  Russians  in  sabotaging 
the  U.N.  in  preventing  any  sane  resolution  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  stalemate?  What  about  our  judges  who  sentence 
human  beings  to  death  by  strangulation  and  gas  poison¬ 
ing  and  electrocution? 

Would  any  of  these  things  be  possible  if  mankind  had 
not  been  taught  that  the  flesh  was  secondary  to  abstract 
ideas  about  non-existent  “spirit”  or  meaningless  meta¬ 
physical  jargon  about  “Truth”  and  “Justice”  and  “Na¬ 
tional  Sovereignty”  and  other  resounding  bromides? 
If  people  knew  and  felt  that  our  life  is  here  and  now, 
in  the  flesh  of  the  moment,  could  they  allow  it  to  be 
injured  unnecessarily? 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  Schizogenic  Fallacy.  We 
do  not  sense  and  feel  the  beauty  of  flesh,  the  joy  of 
flesh,  the  aliveness  of  flesh.  We  feel  ourselves  still  as 
disembodied  “spirits”  or  “minds”  carting  around  be- 
tween-one-hundred-and-two-hundred-pounds  of  brutal 
matter.  — 

This  is  schizophrenia,  withdrawal  from  reality,  in¬ 
adequate  perception  of  reality.  This  is  the  result  of  our 
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The  Realist 
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diabolic  dialogues 


(Note:  In  the  following  conversation  between  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  the  words  spoken  by 
Rev.  Peale  are  draivn  from  actual  sermons  he  delivered 
last  month.) 

Kennedy:  The  reason  I’ve  come  to  see  you,  Dr.  Peale, 
is  that  I  want  so  badly  to  be  elected  President. 

Peale:  You  go  home  and  pray.  Ask  the  Lord  to  put  in 
your  heart  what  you  want  to  do,  what  you  want  to  be,  what 
you  want  to  have.  Get  it  clea'r,  check  it  with  God  that  it  is 
something  He  would  approve. 

Kennedy:  I  want  America  to  move  again.  We  need  a 
new  method  of  prayer. 

Peale:  At  Marble  Collegiate  Church  we  now  furnish 
to  the  members  of  the  congregation  gold-colored  cards 
which  we  suggest  they  use  in  problem  solving.  You  write 
your  problem  on  one  of  these  cards.  Then  you  put  the  card 
in  your  Bible,  and  you  pray  about  it  daily;  and  when  you 
get  the  answer  you  indicate  on  the  card  the  time  you  got 
the  answer. 

Kennedy:  This  great  nation  of  ours  has  waited  too 
long.  I  say  the  time  for  action  is  now! 

Peale:  Sometimes  a  person  is  going  to  have  to  wait 
much  longer  than  3  days  and  pray  and  pray  and  pray.  Of 
course,  you  do  get  no  answers  sometimes.  And  oftentimes 


memo  to  an  unknown  angel  .  .  . 

The  Realist  started  with  SO  capital;  it  has  man¬ 
aged  to  pay  for  itself  for  two  years  now;  it  can  do 
so  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  a  very  rich 
person  and  $5,000-$10,000  a  year  would  be  but  a  drop 
in  your  fiscal  bucket,  you  are  hereby  invited  to  finance 
the  Realist — with  one  string  attached:  you  would 
have  positively  no  say  as  to  the  magazine’s  contents. 


parents’  attempts  to  make  us  “good  Christian  children,” 
“good  Jewish  children,”  “good  Americans.” 

The  Realist  is  constantly  receiving  letters  that  begin : 
“I’m  a  liberal  and  a  freethinker,  but  .  .  .”  The  but  al¬ 
ways  turns  out  to  be  something  to  the  effect,  “I  wish 
the  editor  would  make  Robert  Anton  Wilson  stop  writ¬ 
ing  about  sex.  It  upsets  me.” 

I  am  always  glad  to  see  such  letters.  I  want  to  upset 
people.  What  I  am  writing  about,  in  most  of  these  col¬ 
umns,  is  the  survival  of  life  on  earth,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  I  don’t  want  readers  to  take  my  words  in  an 
abstract  way.  I  want  them  to  know  that  I  am  saying: 
You  are  sick,  we  are  all  sick.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
I  am  telling  them  to  change  themselves,  and  that  I  know 
it  will  be  an  agony  for  them,  because  in  that  change  the 
individual  is  both  the  sculptor  and  the  marble,  and 
hurts  with  every  necessary  stroke  of  the  mallet. 

Look  at  the  world  around  you,  brother.  Do  you  think 
this  is  a  time  for  abstract  ideas,  toys  of  the  intellect, 
polite  essays  and  pretty  pink  ribbons?  I  write  with  all 
there  is  in  me,  from  cortex  to  cojones.  I  write  in  a 
world  that  is  full  of  human  beings  who  have  turned 
themselves  into  turtles,  each  suffering  in  his  own  little 
armored  shell,  each  afraid  to  let  down  the  shell  for  a 
moment.  When  I  write  that  the  flesh  is  alive,  they  do 
not  know  what  I  mean.  To  them,  it  is  a  dead  thing,  a 


the  first  answer  to  a  problem  will  be  “Wait.” 

Kennedy :  The  Catholic  Church  has  been  waiting  for  32 
years!  And — I  mean  no  disrespect,  sir — but  you’ve  helped 
make  religion  an  issue  in  this  campaign.  It’s  very  dis¬ 
couraging.  What  can  I  do? 

Peale:  There  have  been  moments  when  my  courage 
has  been  depleted  and  at  such  times  I  turn  to  the  Bible. 
It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what  your  problem  is — if 
you  really  look  for  help  in  God’s  word,  you  will  find  it. 
Seek  and  accept  the  mystic  touch  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  you, 
that  you  may  have  victory  over  the  failure  elements  in 
your  personality. 

Kennedy:  There’s  just  one  thing  that  worries  me. 
Cardinal  Cushing  has  joined  “Celebrities  for  Nixon.” 


“Bored?  Thrill  to  History-Making  U.N.  Feel  the 
Future — Go  Subway.” 

— N.Y.  Transit  Authority  poster 


weight  pressing  down  on  them  like  an  Alp.  They  have 
built  in  their  own  image  gigantic  and  mad  super-states, 
each  armed  to  the  teeth,  each  ready  to  explode  in  a 
moment. 

H.  L.  Mencken  once  cynically  called  the  Hydrogen 
Bomb  “a  great  Christian  invention.”  As  usual,  he  was 
more  profound  than  the  “serious”  writers  uTio  look 
down  their  long  noses  at  his  flippancy.  The  Hydrogen 
Bomb  is  the  triumph  of  2,000  years  of  Christian  ideal¬ 
ism.  It  is  the  one  tool  which  will  create  on  earth  the 
heaven  of  which  all  Christians  dream.  Once  and  for  all, 
it  will  destroy  the  “vile”  and  “sinful”  flesh,  and  all 
“materialistic”  and  “fleshy”  desires.  It  will  leave  only 
the  reality  that  Christians  desire — pure  “spirit” — pure 
nothingness. 

''Fulton  Sheen  says  that  it  may  well  be  his  God’s  will 
that  this  should  happen.  Almost  certainly,  it  is  Fulton 
Sheen’s  unconscious  hope  that  this  should  happen.  Blit 
until  it  does  happen,  I  am  going  to  go  on  repeating,  in 
as  many  ways  as  I  know,  what  I  said  a  few  months  ago 
apropos  of  the  murder  of  Caryl  Chessman : 

“The  flesh  is  supreme.  It  must  not  be  sneered  at,  or 
put  in  second  place  to  ‘spirit’  or  ‘justice’  or  any  other 
abstract  myth.  It  must  not  be  harmed,  ever,  for  any 
religion  or  for  any  national  state.  The  flesh  must  be 
loved,  and  cared  for,  and  enjoyed.” 


October  1960 
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A  Child’s  Primer  On 


This  is  an  arms  race.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  testing  nuclear 
weapons.  They  want  to  see  who  will 
have  the  most  arms.  It  may  be  your 
grandchildren. 

Come  listen  to  the  battle  for  men’s 
minds.  See  the  people  behind  the  pretty 
barbed  wire  fence.  They  are  listening 
to  Radio  Free  Europe.  The  loudspeaker 
is  saying,  “.  .  .  and  now  the  number 
eleven  record  of  the  Top  Forty.  .  .  .” 

The  Russians  have  propaganda  too. 
They  make  statements.  They  say, 
“Drinking  milk  is  healthy  for  growing 
children.”  Then  our  government  tells 
all  American  mothers  to  pour  milk 
down  the  drain.  We  refuse  to  be  brain¬ 
washed  by  the  Communist  line. 

But  we  must  be  prepared.  So  we 
have  a  program  of  espionage.  See  the 
helicopter  we  send  to  Russia.  Listen 
to  the  pilot.  “This  is  your  U.S.A.  flying 
reporter.  Traffic  along  the  Moscow 
Highway  is  moving  slow  to  moderate.” 

Russia  has  spies  too.  Here  is  a  cof¬ 
fee  shop.  See  the  Russian  spy.  See  his 
wiretap  equipment.  Now  listen  to  the 
beatnik  in  the  telephone  booth.  “Man,” 
he  says,  “like  those  Commies  really 
bug  me  .  .  .” 

This  is  a  summit  conference.  See  the 
man  who  looks  like  Porky  Pig.  That 
is  Khrushchev.  See  the  man  who  looks 
like  Donald  Duck.  That  is  Eisenhower. 
Listen  to  Mr.  K.  He  is  saying  nasty 
things  about  Mr.  E.  He  has  spoiled  the 
summit  conference.  For  payola,  he  will 
say  nasty  things  about  any  candidate. 
When  he  gets  back  to  the  Kremlin,  he 
will  send  a  telegram  to  our  President: 
NEXT  TIME  YOU’LL  LET  ME  SEE 
DISNEYLAND. 

International  suspicion  gets  worse. 
We  have  to  be  ready.  See  the  typical 
American  family.  They  are  buying  a 
combination  playroom  and  fallout  shel¬ 
ter.  “Yes,  ma’am,”  the  salesman  is 
saying.  “Fully  guaranteed.  If  it  doesn’t 
live  up  to  expectations,  your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded  with  no 
questions  asked.” 

Hear  the  sirens  being  tested.  They 
ai’e  in  the  key  of  A  flat.  They  make 
dogs  bark.  They  wake  up  night  people. 
They  tell  factory  workers  when  to  eat. 
If  the  Russians  are  smart,  they’ll  bomb 
us  at  twelve  noon.  The  sirens  bring  big 
salaries  to  Civil  Defense  officials. 
Ulysses  never  had  it  so  good. 

This  is  a  gas  station.  The  owner  has 
read  about  evacuation  plans.  Now  he 
is  making  posters.  This  one  says, 
“Credit  Cards  NOT  Honored  Here.” 
That  one  says,  “Last  Chance  To  Buy 
Gas  Till  the  Next  World.”  And  here’s 
one  that  says,  “No  Gas  Sold  Unless 
You  Sign  Loyalty  Oath.”  He  is  a 
very  patriotic  gas  station  owner. 
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The  Cold  War 

These  are  military  leaders.  They  are 
in  charge  of  massive  retaliation.  This 
means  that  if  the  Russians  destroy  our 
half  of  the  world,  we’ll  destroy  their 
half  of  the  world.  This  makes  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Madagascar  very  unhappy.  They 
have  been  infiiltrated  by  left-wingers. 

These  are  philosophers.  They  say 
that  nobody  can  win  the  cold  war. 
They  suggest  a  large-scale  program  of 
cultural  exchange.  They  call  it  massive 
prevention.  You  can  tell  they’re  philos¬ 
ophers.  They  smoke  Kents. 

This  is  the  cultural  exchange.  Doc¬ 
tors.  Lawyers.  Indian  chiefs.  Button¬ 
hole  manufacturers.  Ballet  dancers. 
Comedians.  Teachers.  Students.  Juve¬ 
nile  delinquents.  Adult  delinquents. 
Juvenile  adults.  Politicians.  Policemen. 


Housewives.  Scientists.  TV  repairmen. 
All  immigration  quotas  are  lifted.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  for  every  million  Russians 
who  come  to  America,  a  million  Amer¬ 
icans  must  be  permitted  to  enter  Rus¬ 
sia.  This  is  called  Operation  Tit-for- 
Tat.  Then  the  Legion  of  Decency  pro¬ 
tests. 

Here  is  a  treaty.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  signed  it.  Once  all 
those  Russians  are  in  the  United  States 
— and  once  all  those  Americans  are  in 
Russia — nobody  will  be  allowed  out! 
Neither  country  would  dare  break  this 
agreement. 

And  that’s  how  the  cold  war  ends. 
No  more  offensive  defense  measures. 
,No  more  defensive  offense  measures. 
Only  one  problem.  There  are  restless 
college  students  in  Turkey,  Korea, 
Japan.  They  have  an  urge  to  demon¬ 
strate.  But  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  will  send  them  telephone  booths 
to  crowd  into.  Won’t  that  be  fun? 


I  Love  A  Protest  Parade 

by  Judith  Lines  Tucker 

When  the  crowd  dispersed  in  the  rain  after  last  May’s  spontane¬ 
ous  march  of  16,000  across  Manhattan  (following  the  peace  rally  in 
Madison  Square  Garden),  I  dispersed  with  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  who — flamed  perhaps  by  a  patriotic  pride  in 
the  Aldermaston  March,  in  which  some  200,000  had  participated — 
said  to  me:  “Sort  of  lacks  its  orgasm,  what?  I  mean  you  Americans 
really  don’t  know  how  to  do  these  things  right.” 


I  think,  however,  that  my  British 
friend  could  not  have  said  that  last 
month’s  Hiroshima  Day  Peace  Walk 
was  not  done  in  style.  Not  only  did 
the  marchers  have  a  parade  permit — 
a  rare  privilege  allowing  them  to  use 
Fifth  Avenue’s  street  rather  than  its 
sidewalk — but  they  also  had  the  most 
inspiring  —  motor-propelled  —  orange 
mushroom  to  guide  them  onward. 

Seated  beneath  this  enormous  fungus 
— which  rather  resembled  a  chef’s  hat 
— were  a  trio  of  guitarists  and  a  group 
of  frenetic  teenagers. 

Further  on  down  the  eight-block 
cavalcade  was  folk  singer  Pete  Seeger, 
a  baby  on  his  back,  whirling  like  a  blue- 
shirted  dervish  among  his  toadies,  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  drown  him  out. 

Signs  with  appropriately  grisly  pic¬ 
tures  bristled  all  over  the  place,  bear¬ 
ing  slogans  like  “Coexistence  Not  No¬ 
existence”  and  “Fight  With  Ideas  Not 
Humanity”  and  “Humanity  Not  Ide¬ 
ology.” 

And  a  man  on  a  blue  loudspeaker 
truck  spoke  for  fifteen  minutes  enumer¬ 
ating  all  the  celebrities,  such  as  Theo¬ 
dore  Bikel,  who  had  joined  the  march. 

Other  less  well-known  but  more  fa¬ 
miliar  figures  were  that  freshfaced 
young  “Communist  Phil,”  with  his 
arms  full  of  the  inevitable  Workers, 
and  his  pockets  full  of  buttons  saying 
—  ambiguously  enough  —  “Advance!”; 
members  of  every  alphabet-soup  radi- 


Graffiti  of  the  Month 

Seen  at  the  Copley  Square 
subway  station  in  Boston: 

World  Peace  by  1970  —  With 
or  Without  People . 


cal-pacifist  group  in  the  country;  the 
Times  and  Tribune  men,  huddled  to¬ 
gether  for  protection;  that  indef argu¬ 
able  Quaker  who  is  always  exclaiming 
“Fuck  thee!”;  the  white-haired  gent  in 
khakies  and  knapsack  who  boasts  of 
having  gone  on  every  peace  wralk  since 
the  year  One;  the  lady  with  the  voice 
of  a  Woolworth  gadget  demonstrator 
(“Come  on,  brother,  join  our  march 
for  peace — this  is  your  fight  as  well 
as  ours!”) ;  the  Youth  Hostel  type  who 
kept  urging  on  a  group  of  senior  citi¬ 
zens  (“All  right,  let’s  get  a  move  on, 
close  up  those  gaps!”)  ;  the  lady  with 
the  tinsel  mobile  erected  from  her  um¬ 
brella,  highlighted  by  a  sign  reading 
“End  Destructive  Fallout.” 

And  the  fascinated  Orientals  on 
every  corner,  taking  photos  to  send 
the  folks  back  home. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  having  a 
wonderful  time  participating  in  this 
display  of  American  National  Guilt; 
certainly  there  were  no  marchers  who 
felt  it  necessary  to  do  penance  by 
refusing  to  sidestep  the  occasional  de¬ 
posits  of  manure  left  in  their  path  by 
the  mounted  police. 


The  Realist 


the  tolerant  pagan 

fey  RegssnssSd  Dunscmy 


'I  Don't  Wanna  Leave  the  Congo  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  embarrassing  situation  in  which 
organized  religion  has  found  itself  lately  occurred  in 
the  Congo,  which  can  be  described  quite  literally  as  the 
“stamping  ground”  of  so  many  of  this  writer’s  “co¬ 
religionists” — i.e.,  pagans. 

The  Belgian  imperial  government,  with  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  the  missionaries,  has  been  subjecting  the 
Congolese  to  brutal  exploitation  ever  since  Stanley 
“found”  them  in  1878.  They  have  never  complied  with 
the  duty  and  opportunity  to  educate  them  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

When  independence  was  suddenly  granted  to  them  a 
few  months  ago,  there  was  an  attempt  by  the  Belgians 
to  retain  control,  through  a  dummy,  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  country.  An  explosion  occurred.  The 
details,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the  press,  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  sources,  the  pillage  and  rape  was 
committed  almost  entirely  by  the  rebellious  soldiers, 
men  who  had  been  trained  by  the  Belgians,  and  not  by 
the  ordinary  citizen  “in  the  bush.” 

Especially  shocking,  of  course,  to  the  self-conscious 
Christian  soul,  was  the  raping  of  white  women,  includ¬ 
ing  nuns.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Roman 
Catholic  sources  denied  that  any  nuns  were  raped,  Bel¬ 
gian  official  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Apparently,  these  “spounses  of  Christ”  must  maintain 
a  status  comparable  to  that  imposed  on  Caesar’s  wife. 

Some  of  the  writers  on  the  spot  were  sympathetic  to 
the  Congolese,  even  with  respect  to  the  ravishing  of 
white  women.  One  officer  of  the  Force  Publique  who  was 
interviewed  expressed  amazement  that  his  Belgian  su¬ 
periors  were  so  upset.  After  all,  he  said,  before  attain¬ 
ing  his  new  dignity,  he  had  often  given  white  officers 
the  temporary  loan  of  his  wife  for  similar  purposes. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Congolese  had  to  use 
more  force  than  did  the  Belgians  when  they  were  in 
the  reverse  situation.  But  to  local  people,  it  seems  un¬ 
manly  to  pay  undue  attention  to  the  resistance  of  fe¬ 
males.  If  the  Congolese  have  not  learned  otherwise, 
whose  fault  is  it  but  the  Belgians?  Stories  were  told 
of  how  gently  the  mutineers  played  with  Belgian  chil¬ 
dren  while  waiting  in  line  to  have  sexual  intercourse 
with  their  mothers.  They  probably  meant  no  harm. 

Of  course,  the  whole  episode  will  probably  be  used 
by  Negro-haters  in  the  United  States  to  prove  that 
Negro  Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  of  Divinity  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  similar  conduct.  But  these  complainei’s  should 
be  told  that  the  number  of  white  women  outraged  by 
Negro  men,  either  in  the  Congo,  or  in  the  American 
South  will  never,  never,  never  approach  the  number  of 
colored  women  thus  mistreated  by  Whites. 

At  any  rate,  this  sort  of  thing  may  well  have  come  to 
an  end — a  Swede  named  Dag  seemed  to  have  the  situ¬ 
ation  reasonably  well  in  hand.  If  the  missionaries,  who 
fled  like  flies,  ever  expect  to  return,  they  will  have  to 
find  a  way  somehow  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
the  Belgian  imperialists  who  for  so  long  supported 
them. 


The  Catholic  Church  vs.  Castro's  Cuba 

Another  church-state  situation  is  rapidly  developing 
in  Cuba.  Of  course,  the  attacks  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  Castro  are  not  called  attacks  on  him.  As 
usual,  they  are  called  attacks  on  Communism. 

The  Tolerant  Pagan  is  in  no  position  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  Communist  infiltration  of  the  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment.  But  he  lived  through  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
will  never  forget  the  whopping  lies  that  were  told  by 
American  priests  about  the  Republican  Government. 

Non-Catholics  in  the  United  States  were  fooled  by 
these  lies,  including  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  withdrew  the  aid  to 
which  the  Republicans  were  entitled  under  our  law.  He 
did  this  under  tremendous  pressure  from  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  a  pressure  that  is  almost  exactly  similar  to 
the  pressure  it  now  exerts  for  action  against  Castro. 
We  all  know  what  then  occurred.  Franco  took  over, 
and  Spain  became  the  most  horrible  example  of  a 
church-state  tyranny  in  the  modern  world. 

Protestant  Americans  constantly  protest  the  abuses 
of  Franco  Spain  against  their  co-religionists.  But  they 
sometimes  forget  that  these  abuses  would  not  now  be 


God  Helps  Tibose  .  .  . 

“LOOKING  FOR  A  LAST-MINUTE  TAX-DE- 
DUUTION?  Newly  formed  Hollywood  Hills  Methodist 
Church  (Inc.)  ready  to  break  ground  for  its  Chapel, 
will  gratefully  accept  donations  to  its  Building 
Fund.  .  . 

— ad  in  Wall  Street  Journal 


happening  if  they  had  not  permitted  themselves  to  be 
fooled  by  false  Catholic  propaganda. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Castro  would  go  Communist. 
But  this  writer  knows  something  about  the  “Latin 
temperament”  and  he  doesn’t  think  they  make  good 
Communists.  The  Russians,  after  their  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  the  Spanish  Republicans,  probably  feel 
the  same  way. 

But  another  type  of  dictatorship  is  possible  in  Cuba, 
one  which  is  so  much  more  reactionary  than  even  Com¬ 
munism  that  it  requires  from  its  subjects  not  loyalty 
but  only  silence.  This  is  the  Spanish-Portuguese  type 
of  Fascism. 

For,  what  the  bishops  object  to  is  not  Castro’s  Com¬ 
munism,  if  any.  What  they  oppose  is  secularism,  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Castro’s  refusal  to  reinstate  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  public  schools.  Castro  could  be  as  Com¬ 
munist  as  Stalin,  Lenin  or  Marx,  and  he  would  still 
have  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  if  he  gave  it 
his.  This  is  true  in  Poland  and  other  countries  where 
the  priests  are  on  the  payroll  of  Communist  govern¬ 
ments. 

But  if  Castro  falls — having  rejected  a  church-state 
alliance — his  successor  will  embrace  it.  If  Castro  falls, 
his  successor  will  be  indebted  to  the  hierarchy.  And  this 
time,  the  Church  will  collect  the  debt,  as  it  was  unable 
to  collect  from  Castro.  And  we  will  have  another  little 
dictatorship  on  our  doorstep,  comparable  to  those  of 
Franco  and  Salazar. 

Further  complicating  the  situation,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Church  has  the  support  of  New  York 
moneyed  interests  which  have  been  exploiting  Cubans 
ever  since  the  Spanish-American  war. 

But  Cuba  is  a  nation  of  vast  natural  resources.  Cas- 
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tro  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  job  of  developing  them. 
With  Russia  and  Chinese  aid — which  Castro  may  like 
no  more  than  do  Americans — he  may  soon  be  able  actu¬ 
ally  to  establish  Cuba’s  independence  of  all  outside 
powers,  West  or  East. 

End  of  the  World  Postponed  Again 

The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Research 
Association  evoked  some  conclusions  that  are  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  me.  Dr.  Charles  Y.  Clock,  Director  of  the 
University  .of  California’s  Survey  Research  Center, 
said  that  organized  religion  is  playing  a  minor  role  in 
influencing  contemporary  society. 

“Apparently,”  he  said,  “religion  is  much  more  on  the 
receiving  than  on  the  contributing  side  of  the  value 
process.  The  Church’s  emphasis  is  overwhelmingly  on 


Eschatology,  Anyone?  | 

In  Salem  [on  the  eve  of  the  Millenium — March  1 
21st,  1844]  a  large  band  of  the  faithful  marched  in  | 
their  ascension  robes  to  Gallows  Hill,  where  the  g 
witches  had  been  hanged,  and  watched  for  the  second  1 
coming  from  that  melancholy  site.  Others  went  to  I 
graveyards  to  be  with  departed  loved  ones  when  they  § 
rose  up  to  be  translated  into  eternal  life. 

Among  these  was  a  particularly  benighted  man  i 
who  stood  by  his  first  wife’s  grave  waiting  for  her  f 
resurrection.  His  second  wife  was  so  incensed  at  his  H 
behavior  that  she  refused  to  live  with  him  after  the  1 
predicted  resurrection  failed  to  occur.  * 

Some  climbed  into  trees  or  went  out  on  roofs  of 
barns  or  houses.  Among  the  latter  were  those  who 
had  constructed  wings  and  on  the  stroke  of  midnight 
of  the  21st,  tried  to  fly  upward  into  the  arms  of  their 
God.  One  of  these  aeronautical  adventists  ended  up 
with  a  broken  leg  and  a  badly  bruised  caboose.  .  .  . 

Elder  Himes  .  .  .  stuck  to  his  guns  for  the  next 
thirty  years.;  he  continued  to  publish  pamphlets  and 
tracts  exhorting  the  faithful  to  watch  and  wait.  Then 
he,  too,  renounced  millenialism  and  took  orders  as 
an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Still,  he  asked  to  be  buried 
on  a  hill  so  that  he  would  be  in  a  convenient  spot  for 
the  resurrection. 

— from  “Rumor,  Fear  and  the  Madness  of  Crowds”  6 

by  J.  P.  Chaplin  § 


man’s  relationship  to  God.  The  implications  of  the  faith 
for  man’s  relation  to  man  are  left  largely  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  out  for  himself,  with  God’s  help,  but 
not  with  the  help  of  the  churches.” 

Dr.  Glock  asserted  further  that  “man  is  exhorted  to 
be  a  steward  of  God,  to  manage  economic  wealth  in 
terms  of  Christian  responsibility  and  leadership,  and 
to  accept  the  political  responsibilities  of  Christian  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  But  he  added  that 
“However  well  grounded  these  injunctions  may  be 
theologically,  the  result  from  the  standpoint  of  influ¬ 
encing  concrete  behavior  is  very  little.” 

But,  unhappily  for  the  Tolerant  Pagan,  the  influence 
of  religion  is  not  yet  completely  dissolved.  For  instance, 
at  Courmayeur,  Italy,  Dr.  Elio  Bianca  and  a  group  of 
Roman  Catholic  followers,  predicted  the  end  of  the 
world,  resulting  from  a  “mercury  bomb”  explosion  to 
occur  at  8:45  A.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time  on  July 
14th.  They  set  up  a  “salvation  station”  7150  feet  up 
Mount  Blanc,  Europe’s  highest  mountain,  and  calmly 
prepared  to  sit  out  the  end  of  civilization. 
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The  scare  sparked  varying  reactions  throughout  the 
world.  A  large  group  of  Londoners  sought  safety  in  a 
bar  called  “World’s  End.”  In  Bologna,  Italy,  thousands 
of  people  sought  to  confess  their  sins  as  the  deadline 
approached.  School  children  in  the  Philippines  played 
hookey,  using  the  scare  as  an  alibi.  An  earthquake  in 
Mexico  terrified  many  who  believed  that  the  end  was 
due. 

Dr.  Bianca  and  his  followers  locked  themselves  in  a 
hut  while  300  sightseers  stood  outside.  After  the  hour 
passed  Bianca  emerged  and  said  that  “Anybody  can 
make  a  mistake”  and  that  he  must  have  misunderstood 
the  divine  message  he  had  received  from  the  “Logos.” 

Another,  seemingly  unconnected  group,  known  as  the 
Full  Gospel  Assembly,  had  holed  up  near  Benson,  Ari¬ 
zona,  about  a  -week  before.  They  had  bought  30  to  50 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  groceries  for  the  siege  ex¬ 
pected  when  an  atomic  attack,  divinely  predicted  to 
them,  should  occur.  The  leaders  are  now  in  jail,  charged 
with  kidnapping  of  children  by  an  irate  father  wdiose 
wife  was  a  member  of  the  sect. 

Margaret  Alice  Murray,  96,  author  of  The  God  of 
the  Witches,  newly  republished  by  Anchor  Books 
($1.45)  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Glock  about  the  wan¬ 
ing  influence  of  religion.  She  says  that  “there  is  witch¬ 
craft  in  the  most  civilized  countries.  Many  people  still 
look  upon  baptism  as  a  magic  ceremony.  .  .  .” 

The  Menopause  That  Refreshes 

Norman  St.  John  Stevas,  a  recognized  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  intellectual  from  England,  wrote  a  report  for  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  attacking  the  policy  of  the 
American  bishops  on  birth  control.  It  w’as  largely  re¬ 
printed  in  Commonweal,  the  Catholic  laymen’s  maga¬ 
zine.  He  urged  that  the  political  program  be  limited  to 
advocacy  of  banning  of  sales  of  contraceptives  in  slot 
machines,  to  children,  etc. 

He  said  that  in  practice  a  law  banning  birth  control 
“is  unenforceable  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  would 
involve  an  intolerable  interference  with  the  private 
lives  of  individuals.  Private  individuals  and  married 
couples  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  constant  super¬ 
vision,  the  home  would  be  invaded  by  investigators,  and 
the  police  state  advanced  to  a  new  point.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Miami,  the  American  Medical  Assn, 
convention  displayed  considerable  support  for  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  American  Law  Institute  to  legalize  abor¬ 
tions  on  a  broader  basis,  i.e.,  to  add  new  grounds  for 
such  legality,  such  as  humanitarian  reasons.  At  present 
abortions  are  legal  usually  only  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother. 

On  a  more  preventative  level,  the  contraceptive  pill, 
tested  in  Puerto  Rico  (issue  #9),  has  finally  been  put 
on  the  American  market.  It  is  called  Enovid. 

The  priests  still  violently  oppose  the  birth  control 
pill.  But  presumably  they  will  have  no  more  influence 
on  their  parishioners  in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of 
other  kinds  of  contraceptives.  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  the 
pill  was  tested,  the  priests  were  angry  enough  to  set  up 
a  Catholic  party  to  overthrow  the  allegedly  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  laws  passed  by  the  local  legislature  and  approved 
by  Congress. 

But  the  party  probably  will  not  get  far.  There  are 
few  “good”  Catholics  in  Puerto  Rico.  Even  amongst 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
lately  complained  that  ten  per  cent  are  attending  Prot¬ 
estant  churches — about  the  same  percentage  that  at¬ 
tend  the  Catholic  Church. 


The  Realist 


An  Impolite  Interview 
With  Paul  Krassner 

(The  Realist  is  two  years  old  with  this  issue,  so 
that  a  display  of  public  introspection  might  not  be 
considered  totally  inappropriate.  The  questions  are 
from  a  rather  thoughtful  letter  sent  in  by  reader 
Charles  R.  Cole.  Come  join  me,  then,  while  I  con¬ 
template  my  editorial  navel.) 

O.  As  g  new  reader,  !  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  much  ©f  the  extremely  valuable  viewpoints 
'ind  values  which  are  inherent  in  the  Realist  suffer 
severe  defeat  as  far  as  impact  is  concerned- — the 
Realist  offers  an  extrovert  rationalism  which  has 
little  coherent  competition  at  this  time  on  the 
American  scene,  but  there  is  a  major  flaw  which  I 
believe  can  be  corrected:  the  publication  appears 
to  lack  an  actual  objective  in  terms  of  (a)  what 
is  its  purpose,  and  (b)  how  best  can  that  purpose 
be  accomplished  through  the  organized  efforts  of 
the  Realist.  It  is  extremely  self-defeating  for  one 
(such  as  myself-— essentially  a  "man  of  good  will" 
— a  rationalist,  an  individual  concerned  with  the 
corruption  of  human  values  and  ethical  interrela¬ 
tionships  that  prevails  in  America  today)  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Realist,  establish  rapport  with  its  essen¬ 
tial  contents,  And  a  sincere  desire  t©  promote  the 
distribution  of  the  publication  among  friends  and 
contacts,  and  then  to  perceive  that  there  is  lacking 
a  program  which  would  unite  in  living  terms  the 
critical  intelligences  which  it  basically  appeals  to 
-—and  attempts  to  represent. 


i'hoio  Courtesy  PLAYBOY  Magazine 


A.  The  purpose  of  the  Realist  is  to 
inform  and  to  entertain — to  challenge 
and  to  stimulate — -to  help  fill  the  void 
that  is  sponsored  so  successfully  by  the 
socio-cultural -politico -religio -economic 
Association  for  Dynamic  Status  Quo. 
That  purpose  is  accomplished,  I  like  to 
think,  in  the  mere  reading  of  the 
magazine.  As  for  a  “program,”  do  you 
ask  this  of  Mort  Sahl?  Of  Edward  R. 
Murrow?  Of  Lawrence  Welk?  It’s  not 
that  communication  should  necessarily 
be  an  end  in  itself,  but  I  just  don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  society  except 
try  to  understand  it,  pity  it,  laugh  at 
it,  and  take  whatever  specific  action  I 
can  to  improve  it — starting  with  my 
own  sanity.  Once  I  become  unaware 
that  civilization  is  sick,  then  I  myself 
become  part  of  its  sickness.  If  any¬ 
body  has  A  Plan  For  Realists,  though, 
please  let  me  know.  Personally,  it 
sounds  like  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

Q.  Such  publications  as  The  Human¬ 
ist  and  The  Village  Voice  are  woefully 
inadequate  as  they  fail  to  ignite  and 
fuse  the  exceptional  intelligence  for 
effective  action  in  its  own  behalf,  and 
that  of  its  species.  Of  what  use  is 
literacy  and  knowledge  and  logic — if 
there  is  a  lack  of  direction,  action,  and 
effect? 

A.  Not  completely  lacking.  The  Hu¬ 
manist  has  lobbied  against  the  unfair 
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treatment  of  non-religious  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  (see  issue  #8).  And  the 
Village  Voice  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  turnout  of  Civil  Defense  drill 
protestors  (see  issue  #19).  However, 
both  publications,  as  such,  take  them¬ 
selves  too  seriously.  The  Humanist  has 
suppressed  the  story  of  how  members 
of  its  board  of  directors  resigned  to 
protest  the  editor’s  dismissal.  And, 
when  the  New  York  Post  called  the 
Realist  “an  obscure  periodical”  and 
called  the  Village  Voice  “a  Bohemian- 
type  newsletter,”  we  took  an  ad  in  the 
Voice  with  the  headline,  “An  Obscure 
Periodical,”  and  quoted  from  the  Post 
article.  The  Voice  deleted  the  reference 
to  itself. 

Q.  The  Realist  fails  to  draw  together 
—  and  let  us  not  be  unrealistic  — 
through  valid  “psychotherapeutic” 
means  (political  parties,  family  wel¬ 
fare  clubs,  church  organizations,  etc., 
are  basically  nothing  more  than  groups 
which  formed  as  a  result  of  the  need 
for  social  and  individual  psychothera¬ 
py),  its  individual  and  mass  base  of 
supporters.  If  any  publication  can  fos¬ 
ter  an  “Institute  for  Rational  Living” 
[as  discussed  in  the  interview  with  Dr. 
Albert  Ellis]  —  it  is  certainly  the  Re¬ 
alist.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  Realist  cannot  sponsor  lectures,  so¬ 
cials,  pressure  meetings,  etc.,  and 


formulate  a  dynamic  group  which  will 
affect  this  society  with  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  rational  perspective. 

A.  That  bit  about  the  Institute  for 
Rational  Living  was,  to  me,  the  most 
inspiring  thing  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  Realist.  There  will  be  more.  But 
when  it  comes  to  “lectures,  socials, 
pressure  meetings,  etc.,”  I  am  slightly 
cynical.  Time  and  time  again,  I  have 
been  bored  at  lectures,  gored  at  socials, 
and  whored  at  pressure  meetings. 
Once,  I  tried  to  get  into  an  etc.,  but 
you  had  to  wear  a  tie.  Actually,  many 
of  the  Realist’s  supporters  are  also 
supporters  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society,  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund,  and  other  worth  while  and  —  un¬ 
like  the  Realist,  let’s  face  it — respect¬ 
able  organizations. 

Q.  Just  who  the  hell  are  William  and 
Helen  McCarthy? — “to  whom  the  Re¬ 
alist  is  dedicated.”  This  is  quite  a 
teaser  for  the  new  reader  (the  name 
McCarthy  is  not  necessarily  a  cherish¬ 
ed  one  among  rationalists  in  America). 

A.  Now,  now — -let’s  have  npne  of  this 
guilt-by-coincidence  crap.  Before  the 
Realist  began,  the  late  William  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  his  wife  supplied  us  with 
the  mailing  list  of  Progressive  World, 
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a  magazine  they  had  started  way  back 
in  1946.  We  circularized  these  3000 
names — offering  subscriptions  to  the 
Realist  with  a  money-back  guarantee 
if  they  weren’t  satisfied  with  the  first 
issue — and  we  got  some  600  responses. 
And  the  Realist  was  launched.  Only 
one  subscriber  asked  for  his  money 
back. 

The  McCarthys  had  previously  insti¬ 
gated  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  freethought  building  in  Clifton, 
New  Jersey,  where  Progressive  World 
was  published.  Donors  gave  a  total  of 
$21,000.  But  when  the  magazine  was 
literally  stolen  and  moved  to  California, 
a  group  of  us  held  an  informal  conven¬ 
tion  and  decided  to  start  a  new  maga¬ 
zine  to  be  published  by  a  non-profit 
corporation.  Those  who  had  contributed 
to  the  building  fund  were  sent  forms 
by  which  they  could  transfer  their  do¬ 
nations  to  the  financing  of  the  Realist, 
on  the  grounds  that  their  money  was 
not  going  to  be  used  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  in  Clifton,  as  intended.  More  than 
$6,000  was  thus  re-assigned.  The  Re¬ 
alist  Association,  Inc.,  then  instituted 
suit  to  obtain  its  share  of  the  fund. 

The  trial  finally  came  to  court  last 
month.  The  crux  of  the  case  was  the 
factor  of  “conditional  gift”  —  whether 
the  donors  had  given  their  money  with 
the  understanding  that  the  building 
would  be  erected  in  Clifton.  Solicita¬ 
tions  had  specifically  mentioned  Clif¬ 
ton.  I  was  on  the  executive  committee 
in  1955  when  it  was  agreed  that  Clif¬ 
ton  would  be  the  place.  But,  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand,  the  president  denied  he  had 
ever  even  met  me.  Our  attorney 
entered  into  evidence  a  copy  of  the 
January,  1956  issue  of  Progressive 
World,  which  contained  a  photo  of  the 
executive  commitee,  with  the  president 
and  me  standing  side  by  side. 

We  lost  on  a  legal  technicality, 
though:  the  actual  pledge  cards  signed 
by  contributors  didn’t  mention  Clifton. 

Anyway,  that’s  who  William  and 
Helen  McCarthy  are.  The  dedication  is 
a  gesture  of  appreciation  to  them  for 
handing  me  the  torch. 

I’m  grateful  to  others,  too.  To  the 
writers  (this  is  not  a  “one-man  pa¬ 
per”)  who  give  their  best  for  extreme¬ 
ly  nominal  payment.  To  readers  who 
volunteer  to  help  occasionally  with  dull 
clerical  work.  To  my  friends  who  have 
lent  me  money  to  support  myself — es¬ 
pecially  my  parents— especially,  be¬ 
cause  they  disagree  almost  completely 
with  the  Realist’s  point  of  view.  (None 
of  my  relatives  has  ever  seen  the 
magazine,  incidentally,  except,  for  my 
younger  sister  and  older  brother.  She 
subscribed;  he  didn’t.) 

And  to  Lyle  Stuart — the  “freak”  of 
the  book-publishing  world  (he  started 
on  a  broken  shoestring) — from  whom  I 
learned  more  about  journalism  at  The 
Independent  than  I  ever  did  in  college, 
and  who,  more  than  anybody,  has  given 
me  the  moral  support  to  edit  the  Re¬ 
alist.  I  still  remember  his  words  as  he 


announced,  at  that  informal  conven¬ 
tion:  “Paul  is  the  only  one  I  know 
who’s  neurotic  enough  to  do  it.” 

Q.  And  who  the  hell  are  you?  New 
(and  possibly  old)  readers  would  like 
to  know. 

A.  Well,  when  I  was  a  kid,  there  was 
this  summer  playground  which  spon¬ 
sored  a  field  day,  and  one  of  the  events 
was  the  slow  bike  race.  You  had  to 
ride  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  if  either 
foot  touched  the  ground,  you  were  dis¬ 
qualified.  I  -won,  because  I  came  in  last, 
bo  that’s  who  I  am.  I’m  the  winner 
of  the  slow  bike  race. 

Let’s  see,  how  else  can  I  identify 
myself  ? 

By  my  philosophy  ?  I  believe  that 
existence  has  no  meaning,  and  I  love 
every  minute  of  it. 

By  my  vices  ?  I  don’t  drink  or  smoke 
or  do  crossword  puzzles. 

By  my  chronology?  I’m  28,  I  look 
18,  and  I’ll  never  stop  being  8. 

I  used  to  be  a  sort  of  comedian.  My 
stage  name,  I’m  embarrassed  to  admit, 
was  Paul  Maul.  I  performed  free  at 

/ - — - - — - — — v 

Materialism  of  the  Month 

From  the  (N.Y.)  Mayor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Pedestrian  Safety : 

“Remember  —  even  if  you  avoid 
getting  killed,  you  still  risk  a  fine.” 

\ _ _ _  - _ _ / 

colleges  and  army  camps  and  hospitals. 
Then  I  got  bookings  ranging  from  an 
office  party  at  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  (where  I  talked  about  the  virtues 
of  Rice  Krispies)  to  New  Year’s  Eve 
at  a  little  night  club  way  out  in  the 
Bronx  (where,  before  I  could  say  a 
word,  patrons  yelled:  “Get  ’im  off,  we 
wanna  dance!” — and  I  got  off,  show  biz 
tradition  notwithstanding). 

Further  such  jobs  were  not  so  abor¬ 
tive,  but — judging  by  the  frightened 
reactions  of  agents  and  club  owners — - 
my  type  of  humor  (in  1953-54,  I  was 
poking  fun  at  Senator  McCarthy  and 
what  he  stood  for)  was  perhaps  ahead 
of  its  time.  Today,  of  course,  it’s  very 
commercial — in  night  clubs — but  there 
is  nevertheless  a  depressing,  time- 
wasting  aura  of  snobbishness  /  con¬ 
formity  /  materialism  which  seems  to 
pervade  night  clubs,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Realist  would  transcend  this 
audience-discrimination. 

The  fact  that  it  has  done  precisely 
that,  and  more,  helped  me  to  make  a 
decision  recently. 

Playboy  Magazine  offered  me  a  po¬ 
sition  on  their  editorial  staff.  Only,  I 
would  have  to  abandon  the  Realist.  My 
baby.  They  told  me  to  think  it  over  for 
a  week.  I  must  admit  that  the  security 
of  a  job  at  Playboy  was  awfully  tempt¬ 
ing  to  a  free-lance  writer  who  has  sold 
only  two  magazine  pieces  this  year, 
and  who  has  maybe  just  one  really 
good  novel  in  him.  And  yet,  there  are 


so  many  guys  who  secretly  hate  them¬ 
selves  for  not  achieving  their  dreams; 
would  I  end  up  secretly  hating  myself 
for  giving  up  my  dream-come-true  ? 

No\y,  I  have  no  delusions  of  unex- 
pendability.  If  the  Realist  were  to  stop 
publication,  somehow  people  would  go 
on  living.  Still,  it  would  be  missed. 
And  the  quality,  if  not  the  quantity, 
of  those  who  would  miss  it,  is  what 
enabled  me  to  call  Playboy  the  next 
day.  I  didn’t  have  to  wait  a  whole  week 
to  tell  them  that  I  couldn’t  give  up  the 
Realist. 

Not  when  several  readers  who  can 
afford  it  send  in  $25  for  lifetime  sub¬ 
scriptions,  as  acts  of  faith. 

Not  when  a  university  counselor  tells 
you  that  many  students  consider  the 
Realist  their  “voice”  even  though  it 
isn’t  a  college  publication. 

Not  when  a  subscriber  writes  a 
note  thanking  you  for  “the  Interview 
[with  Albert  Ellis]  that  changed  my 
life” — and  orders  590  reprints. 

Not  when  a  reader  bares  her  heart 
in  a  letter  .  .  .  “The  next  three  copies 
[of  the  Realist]  arrived  and  lay  un¬ 
read,  buried  deeper  as  time  went  on 
under  Harpers,  Reporter,  Progressive, 
New  Leader  and  I’m  ashamed  to  list 
any  more  as  it  shows  I’m  lazy  enough 
to  read  all  the  time  or  pretentious 
enough  to  subscribe  anyway. 

“The  juxtaposition  of  events,  mean- 
wdiile,  was  such  that  [this  state]  ac¬ 
quired  a  first  rate  psychiatrist  and  at 
the  same  time  my  husband  got  more 
obnoxious.  I  took  advantage  of  the 
former  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  latter,  and  as  less  naive  indi¬ 
viduals  would  expect,  found  myself  on 
quite  a  roller  coaster  instead.  (Found 
out  there’s  such  a  thing  as  divorce  for 
these  things,  too.) 

“The  Realist  was  such  an  inadverten¬ 
cy,  really.  At  a  certain  point  during 
the  therapy  process  —  during  which  I 
couldn’t  even  read  daily  papers — I  dug 
through  the  layers  of  blah'  (as  the 
above-mentioned  periodicals  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  appeared)  and  picked  up  the  ir¬ 
reverent  little  paper  with  the  jaundiced 
expression.  I  read  it  like  eating  steak 
when  you’re  starved — the  three  copies 
must  have  lasted  as  many  hours,  and 
I  laughed  with  tears  streaming.  .  .  . 

“Except  for  the  before-and-after  ex¬ 
perience  with  your  talented  writers, 
I’m  not  sure  I’d  be  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  I  got  some  of  my  feelings 
back  this  Spring.  Psychotherapists 
could  use  the  Realist  as  one  criterion 
of  change,  I  believe.  So  now  it  is  side 
by  side  with  the  American  Political 
Science  Review.  .  .  . 

“Some  of  the  Realist  is  fun  because 
it  sounds  like  ‘talking  off  the  top  of 
your  head’ — but  when  you  think  about 
it,  the  expression  really  means  extra¬ 
ordinarily  human  communication  from 
deep  inside  rather  than  from  top  or 
surface.  I  think  you  are  representing 
a  kind  of  courage  quite  as  important 
as  the  entertainment  and  the  particular 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 

A  Word  to  the  Wise  from  the  Oily  Bird 

When  Americans  take  overseas  jobs  and  find  them¬ 
selves  in  strange  surroundings,  the  benign  and  fatherly 
Corporation  that  hired  them  has  booklets  printed  up  to 
help  the  newcomer  to  adjust.  Here  is  our  proposal  for 
such  a  booklet  that  might  well  be  used  by  a  certain 
large  and  paternalistic  Corporation  with  operations  in 
the  Middle  East. 

OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  ARABS 

Welcome  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  your  new  job  with 
Aramco.  You  are  new  to  this  part  of  the  world  and  you 
are  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to  adjust  your  thinking 
to  meet  a  totally  different  set  of  circumstances  and 
standards.  Since  you  are  not  Jewish,  this  will  not  be 
difficult. 

First  of  all,  you  must  learn  to  understand  and  love 
the  people  you  are  going  to  live  and  work  with — you? 
new  friends,  the  Arabs. 

The  Arabs  are  a  proud  and  sensitive  people,  and  you 
must  at  all  times  respect  their  traditions.  If  their  be< 
havior  seems  strange  to  you,  remember  that  Arabs  are 
people,  too.  Never  be  too  forward  and  seek  to  shake 
hands  with  a  strange  Arab.  He  may  resent  this.  The 
Government  may  have  cut  off  his  hand  for  petty  thieving 
and  his  National  Pride  would  suffer  because  he  can’t 
shake  back. 

When  you  are  a  guest  in  an  Arab  home  try  not  to 
stare  at  the  mutilated  servants.  Arabs  are  sensitive 
about  the  fact  that  their  slaves  wear  out  and  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  replace.  After  all,  would  you  stare  at  the  dented 
fenders  of  your  American  neighbor’s  1953  Pontiac? 
People  the  world  over  feel  differently  about  different 
things. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  lot  to  ask,  but  when  you  see  a 
cluster  of  freshly  severed  heads  hanging  outside  the 
local  Government  Building,  remember  that  Arab  Jus¬ 
tice  had  its  counterpart  in  our  own  raw  days  of  the 
Early  West.  The  Arab  lands  are  going  through  their 
own  pioneer  stage  of  historical  development. 


Since  our  Company  Policy  demands  that  we  avoid 
sensitive  and  controversial  subjects  at  all  times  in  our 


social  and  business  conversations  with  our  Arab  friends, 
we  list  briefly  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  are  dangerous 
to  bring  up : 

1.  Mayor  Wagner  of  New  York 

2.  Elizabeth  Taylor 

3.  Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 

It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  Arabs  are  a 
nation  of  habitual 
thieves.  This  is  a  gross 
misconception  and  an 
affront  to  the  honor 
and  native  dignity  of 
these  “knights  of  the 
desert.”  Any  display 
of  timorousness  by 
Aramco  employees  on 
the  score  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  protect  their 
valuables — by,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  excessive  pad¬ 
locking — is  to  be  stren¬ 
uously  discouraged,  as 


it  would  only  mortally  offend  our  Arab  neighbors  and 
friends;  and  furthermore,  the  600  volt  electric  fence 
around  the  Aramco  compound  obviates  the  necessity  of 
such  precautions. 

At  the  risk  of  a  grave  misunderstanding,  Aramco 
must  make  this  special  request  to  all  new  employees 
arriving  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  first  time.  Please,  and 


we  ask  your  cooperation  in  this,  do  not  attempt  to 
introduce  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  into  this  country, 
even  for  personal  use. 

Finally,  a  word  of  warning  to  our  male  employees. 
Those  of  you  who  are  adventuresome  enough  to  want 
to  seek  excitement  in  the  native  areas  are  warned  that 
such  forays  into  the  fields  of  exotic  gratification  are 
not  without  real  dangers.  If,  contrary  to  Company  pol¬ 
icy,  you  persist  in  such  adventures,  you  owe  it  to  your 
own  enlightened  self-interest  to  check  carefully  before 
indulging  yourself  with  a  native  prostitute :  only  about 
five  per  cent  are  girls. 


‘realities’  for  which  you  make  provi¬ 
sion — courage  to  be  human  and  to  re¬ 
veal  yourselves. 

“I’m  thinking  of  this  as  something  a 
reader  feels  as  a  participant,  and  also 
as  evidence — why  he  stingy,  a  para¬ 
digm,  even! — of  ‘freed’  thinking,  as 
method  even  more  than  content.  .  .  .” 

Not,  dear  Playboy,  as  long  as  there 
'are  those  —  3000  at  present  —  who 
simply  look  forward  each  month  to 
digm  the  Realist  para. 

I  should  mention  here  that  Playboy 
has  since  assigned  me  to  moderate  a 
series  of  panel  discussions  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  their  magazine.  Oh,  yes — and 
there  will  be  an  impolite  interview  In 
the  Realist  with  Playboy’s  publisher. 

I  was  in  Chicago  last  month — where 
the  Playboy  Building  is,  with  all  those 
luscious  girls — and  (though  unlikely) 
the  Realist  might  move  to  that  city  so 
that  I  can  work  more  closely  with 
Playboy’s  editors.  I  have  no  ulterior 
'  motives;  after  all,  I’m  searching  for 
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my  soulmate,  and  not  one  of  those 
Playmates-of-the-Month  looks  like  she 
can  ride  a  slow  bike. 

Q.  The  May  issue  explained  the  mas¬ 
cot,  Sir  Realist,  on  your  cover.  Don’t 
you  think  that  there  is  something 
amiss  when  you  receive  inquiries  re¬ 
questing  explanation  for  the  lack  of  a 
mouth — when  the  Realist  has  many 
such  vocal  organs  in  its  pages? 

A.  Not  really.  It’s  natural  curiosity. 
Our  .mascot  is  a  caricature  of  a  realist. 
There  would  be  something  amiss  if  we 
received  requests  to  put  Rodin’s  The 
Thinker  in  his  place. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  Realist’s  for¬ 
mat,  it  tries  to  encompass  too  much 
with  the  result  that  it  is  not  easily 
readable,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  stock  itself  does  not  offer  high  con¬ 
trast  with  the  print.  You  are,  of  course, 
aware  of  this,  and  financial  considera¬ 
tions  dictate  the  format.  However,  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  legitimate  nature — art 


films,  theatre,  benefits,  etc. — could  off¬ 
set  some  of  the  economic  strictures  and 
permit  for  more  popular  format.  There 
are  many  sources  of  revenue,  advertis¬ 
ing-wise,  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  editorial  policies. 

A.  Some  day,  I  expect  that  the  Re¬ 
alist  will  be  printed  on  better  paper 
and  mailed  in  wrappers,  and  that  every 
issue  will  be  at  least  24  pages  instead 
of  16.  At  this  point,  we  have  a  no¬ 
advertising  policy,  but  if  the  time  ever 
comes  that  we  decide  to  accept  ads, 
every  advertiser  will  be  warned  that 
the  acceptance  of  his  ad  will  automa¬ 
tically  result  in  its  message  being  a 
potential  target  of  the  Realist. 

Q.  That’s  all  for  now,  and  I  shouldn’t 
be  a  bit  surprised  if  I  subscribe  in  the 
near  future;  for  the  next  few  issues 
I  want  to  continue  as  a  free-lance 
friend  without  commitment. 

A.  Commitment,  my  left  testicle.  You 
save  fifty  cents  over  the  newsstand 
price,  Chai’lie. 
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modest  proposals 

by  John  Francis  P&sfnam 


You  Always  Hearst  the  One  You  Love 

One  of  our  favorite  newspapers  is  the  New  York 
Journal  American.  It  is  the  last  of  the  American  news¬ 
papers  in  the  grand  old  style  of  Journalism,  where  they 
slip  the  word  patriotism  into  copy  even  on  days  which 
are  not  national  holidays,  and  where  their  high  moral 
purpose  is  expressed  in  their  ringing  slogan:  “America 
f’hearst.” 

We  always  read  it  in  secret  and  tell  others  that  we 
“catch  tantalizing  glimpses  of  it  over  people’s  shoul¬ 
ders.”  Actually,  we  buy  it.  We’re  quick  enough  to 
snatch  up  a  derelict  copy  of  the  Times  when  it’s  left 
on  a  subway  seat,  but  we’ve  never  grabbed  for  the 
“Jay-Ay”  (as  it’s  aifectionately  called  in  some  circles) 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it’s  never  discarded.  There 
must  be  something  about  that  paper  that  people  treas¬ 
ure.  That  something  ie  probably  its  consistency. 

It  is  a  measure  of 
our  faith  in  American 
institutions  that  we 
can  safely  predict  what 
the  good  old  “Jay- Ay” 
is  going  to  say  on  any 
news  development. 
And  where  else  could 
we  keep  up  with  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Roy 
Cohn,  whose  vibrant  image  is  kept  alive  in  its  pages? 

Since  we  feel  grateful  to  the  Journal  American  for 
so  many  crowded  hours,  for  so  much  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  about  wrong  issues,  we  would  like  to  recipro¬ 
cate,  and  to  that  end  we  have  composed  a  headline  for 
their  permanent  use.  This  could  be  set  up  in  120  point 
Caps  and  left  indefinitely  on  the  front  page.  It  says 
everything  forever.  Accept  it  with  our  thanks,  gentle¬ 
men  : 

RUNAWAY  TEEN-AGE  VICE  QUEEN  LINKS  5TH 
AMENDMENT  PINKO  PROFESSOR  TO  PASSPORT 
FRAUD  IN  H-BOMB  SECRETS  INVESTIGATION 
OF  SEGREGATIONIST  StT-IN  STRIKE  WHILE 
F.B.I.  PROBES  LOVERS  LANE  TORSO  SLAYING 
AS  SEX-CRAZED  COMMIE  MOB  STRIPS  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  STENOGRAPHER  IN  PARIS  ORGY 


All  This  and  Choir  Boy  Didy  Dolls  Too 

A  steady  seller  in  toy  stores  catering  to  Roman 
Catholics  are  little  “authentic”  nun  dolls.  In  genuine 
habits,  Carmelites,  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Francis¬ 
can,  Dominicans — name  your  order — they  have  a  doll 
for  it. 

Do  not  confuse  these  miniatures  with  any  classic 
concepts  of  Barclay  Street  religious  statuary  featuring 
the -constipated  visionary  look.  These  pudgy  religious 
objects  are  unabashedly  dolls,  and  under  the  nun’s  coif 
there  peeks  the  great  staring  eyes  of  endless  assent 
that  go  down  under  a  fringe  of  sexy  lashes  whenever 
“Sister”  is  tipped  back,  and  the  bee-stung  kissy  lips 
are  forever  half-parted  to  say  something  that  will  glad¬ 
den  little  hearts.  These  are  standard  Fleishacker  and 
Baum  moldings  and  EffandBee  dolls  are  a  trade  staple 
whether  in  party  dresses  or  a  Bride-of-Christ  outfit. 

We  wonder,  do  good  little  Catholic  girls  tip  their  nun 
dolls  up  to  see  what’s  under  their  skirts  like  all  other 
little  girls  do? 

Which  brings  us  to  this  consideration :  do  they  make 
Priest  dolls?  We’ve  never  actually  seen  one,  but  we 
feel  that  the  church  is  missing  a  great  bet  in  this  area. 
When  you  picture  the  ..rounded  and  comfortable  body 
style  of  the  average  EffandBee  doll,  it  brings  to  mind 
the  well-fed  piety  of  a  Prince  of  the  Church  who  has 
been  displaying  his  august  form  in  Irish  lace  curtains 
at  solemn  and  pontifical  functions  all  over  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  these  past  twenty  years. 

Leave  off  the  wig 
and  add  glittering 
pince-nez  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  EffandBee  doll, 
and  you  have  the  Jour¬ 
nal  American  benign¬ 
ity  of  Francis  Cardi¬ 
nal  Spellman  himself. 

A  product  like  this 
merchandises  itself : 
you  can  have  a  “St. 
Patrick’s  Day  Parade” 
set,  with  a  rain-soaked 
biretta  and  soutane  to 
match ;  a  “Blanket 
Condemnation  of  Ing¬ 
mar  Bergman  Movies” 
set,  complete  with  check-marked  Index  Expurgatorius 
and  somber  Clerical  Brooks-Brothers  Black;  and  a 
“Christmas  With  Our  Boys  in  Korea”  set,  in  rumpled 
Olive  Drab  complete  with  tarnished  insignia  of  the 
Military  Ordinariate. 

A  deal  like  this  has  big  commercial  possibilities;  it 
might  even  pay  off  more  than  would  a  revival  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences.  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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the  magazine 
of  mob  violence 


An  Impolite  Interview  with  Jules  Feiffer 


Q.  Whereas  the  first  collection  of  your  cartoon 
strips  was  titled  “Sick  Sick  Sick,”  your  latest  collec¬ 
tion  is  titled  “The  Explainers.”  Woidd  you  explain 
(sic)  the  significance  this  evolution  has  for  you? 

A.  There  were  several  (sic)  significances.  One  was 
that  you  cannot  call  each  future  book  Sick  Sick  Sick. 
One  alternative  is  to  be  clever  about  it:  to  call  the 
next  book  Son  of  Sick  Sick  Sick,  to  call  the  following 
book  Sick  Sick  Sick  Strikes  Again,  to  continue  the 
string  with  Good  Grief,  More  Sick  Sick  Sick;  Sick 
Sick  Sick  Goes  West;  Sick  Sick  Sick  and  the  Hardy 
Boys;  Sick  Sick  Sick  Revisited;  and  perhaps  as  a 
farewell  volume,  I’m  Sick  of  Sick  Sick  Sick. 

And  in  truth,  I  was  rather  sick  of  it.  The 
original  title  idea  came  to  me  in  the  early  part  of 
1956,  some  time  before  the  sick  joke  craze  began. 
Unfortunately,  once  my  book  came  out  under  that 
title,  I  was  forever  tagged  as  a  “sick”  humorist, 
questioned  by  interviewers  on  why  I  liked  sick  jokes, 
buttonholed  by  eager  material  offerers  at  cocktail  par¬ 
ties  and  in  many  other  ways  driven  to  spend  half 
my  time  explaining  that,  No,  I  do  not  do  sick  jokes, 
that  I  hate  sick  jokes,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  rooms  where  sick  jokes  are  being  told  and 
that  I  am  far  more  interested  in  what  offensive 
neurosis  drives  people  to  tell  such  stories  than  the 
stories  themselves. 

The  title  as  I  had  originally  intended  it  was  a 
general  description  of  current  American  society — en¬ 
meshed  in  acquisition,  atomic  energy,  apathy  and 
Eisenhower.  When  the  title  was  not  understood  that 
way  I  dropped  it. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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SIR  REALIST: 

*•• .  .  . v*^ 

The  Jury  System 

As  a  second  year  law  student  I 
will  try  to  enlighten  a  “naive  lay¬ 
man”  [see  editorial,  issue  #21]  on 
some  seemingly  esoteric  points  of  law. 

1.  The  jury  system  is  obviously  an 
anachronism  in .  civil  cases,  and  the 
only  members  of  the  legal  profession 
who  favor  it  are  the  Melvin  Belli’s 
(tort  bread-and-butter  men).  The 
right  of  a  judge  to  set  aside  a  jury’s 
verdict  and  order  a  new  trial  is  “time 
honored”  and  is  supposed  to  effect 
“justice”  when  an  award  is  so  grossly 
inadequate  as  to  obviously  be  against 
the  manifest  weight  of  the  evidence. 
This  is  one  of  the  restraints  on  the 
jury’s  power. 

The  jury,  however,  is  actually  given 
considerable  latitude  in  fixing  the 
award,  and  a  judge  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  cause  to  order  a  new  trial  or 
else  he  will  be  reversed  on  appeal 
for  abusing  discretion.  The  phenome¬ 
non  works  the  other  way  if  a  jury 
should  award  too  much;  and  a  judge 
can  even  order  judgment  non  obstante 
verdict  o  when  a  jury  finds  for  a 
plaintiff  who  really  has  no  ease.  The 
jury  is.  just  not  as  almighty  as  most 
laymen  seem  to  think. 

2.  What  goes  on  in  the  jury  room 
is  in  fact  confidential  —  except,  of 
course,  the  verdict.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  asking  each  juror  for  his 
vote— his  reasons  for  his  decision  are 
of  course  privileged.  Polling  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  avoid  the  possibility  that 
the  foreman’s  verdict  will  not  be  the 
jury’s.  Eleven  imperious  jurors  might, 
for  instance,  mentally  coerce  one 
milktoast  juror  into  remaining  silent 
when  his  decision  is  contrary  to 
theirs.  It  is  thought  that  the  truth 
will  prevail  when  each  juror  is  pub¬ 
licly  required  to  pronounce  his  de¬ 
cision. 

Until  the  Seventh  Amendment  is 
repealed,  we’ll  just  have  to  put  up 
with  the  clumsy  jury  system. 

David  Roy  Pressman 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Recommendation 

I’m  an  average  teenager;  I  go  to 
high  school  and  ride  motorcycles  and 
start  race  riots  like  other  kids,  but 

1  rebel  by  watching  Jean  Shepherd 
and  putting  stamps  on  letters  upside 
down.  I  haven’t  gotten  a  chance  to 
get  anything  big  going  yet,  like  an 
Oral  Roberts  Night  for  the  courage¬ 
ous  doctors  who  don’t  recommend  the 
ingredients  in  Anacin,  but  I’m  being 
very  patient. 
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I  realize  that  my  opinion  is  a  very 
inconsequential  one,  but  I  would  like 
to  recommend  that  any  readers  who 
list  to  the  scientific  side  get  hold  of 
Mirror  Image  Mockery  by  R.  A.  Mor¬ 
gan.  It’s  a  short  but  lethal  dose  of 
“scientific-subjectivism”  for  anyone 
who  likes  that  kind  of  jazz. 

Nancy  Myer  , 

Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Antidote 

I’d  like  to  see  these  stickers  on  let¬ 
ters  all  over  the  country  to  counteract 


(Sjatth! 

the  “Pray  for  Peace”  postmark  that 
the  Post  Office  uses. 

Faye  A.  Fergus 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cramps  For  The  Memories 

I  hasten  to  say  that  John  Francis 
Putnam  is  terrific  in  the  Realist.  The 
story  of  the  Puerto  Rican  invasion 
(issue  #7)  and  this  last  “Modest  Pro¬ 
posal”  threw  me  into  laughter  that 
doubled  me  up  in  cramps.  Keep  going, 
Johnny — you’re  really  something. 

Virginia  L.  Paterson 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


First  Backer 

I  want  to  be  a  financial  backer  of 
the  Realist — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  backer.  I’m  enclosing  my  con¬ 
tribution.  You  will  receive  the  same 
on  the  first  day  of  every  year  so  long 
as  I  live.  No  strings,  no  conditions. 

Martin  Berman 
Urbana,  Ill. 

Editor’s  note:  We  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Berman  for  his  dime.  We  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  him  belated  credit  for  the  photo 
which  appeared  in  the  centerfold  of 
issue  #22;  it  ivas  not  rigged,  inci¬ 
dentally  —  the  two  recruiting  signs 
stand  side  by  side  on  the  lawn  of  a.u 
Illinois  post  office. 


Reasonable 

Re  the  Realist  and  religion:  so  far 
as  I  know,  you  have  the  most  reason¬ 
able  editorial  policy  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  Most  publications  fall  into  one 
of  three  “camps” — pro,  con,  or  gutless 
neutralism  .  .  . 

Bryan  J.  Ogburn 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


Who  You  Calling  a  Handle? 

I  am  reminded  by  the  Realist  of  a 
sentiment  of  Balzac’s,  that  “a  man 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  sarcasm  can 
prick  your  heart  with  a  dagger  while 
forcing  you  to  admire  the  handle.” 

William  C.  Kerbv 
Ravenna,  Ohio 


Columnist's  Complaint 

It’s  no  cliche:  if  I  didn’t  value  the 
Realist  highly  I  wouldn’t  bother  to 
criticize.  You’ve  again  done  a  thing 
that’s  in  lousy  taste  (in  the  real 
sense) .  I’m  referring  to  the  Clark 
Gable  thing  on  the  cover  [issue  #22: 
“Clark  Gable  Is  Found  Alive  In 
Argentina”].  The  other  two  headlines 
were  genuinely  amusing;  this  wasn’t. 
There’s  no  social  criticism  in  it,  no 
meaning;  it’s  just  sort  of  wanton 
hitting  where  there’s  nothing  to  hit, 
except  people’s  feelings.  Several 
friends  felt  it  was  in  effect  brutal. 
That  was  their  own  reaction;  consider 
the  reaction  of  Clark  Gable’s  wife  if 
this  “joke”  comes  to  her  attention. 

You’ve  got  an  insensitive  area  — 
this  and  the  Jesus  cartoons  [issue 
#17]  show  it.  I’m  hoping  it  will  fill 
in  with  a  sense  of  values,  of  kind¬ 
ness.  I  think  time  will  do  it. 

I  thought  Bob  Wilson’s  column  on 
Norman  Mailer  [issue  #22]  was  very 
good  indeed,  but  I  think  you  missed 
the  point  in  your  comment  on  the 
Mailer  situation;  after  all,  Mailer 
never  said  (nor  need  one  draw  that 
implication)  that  the  knifing  was  done 
deliberately  as  an  exploration  of 
special  areas  of  experience.  According 
to  Bellevue,  he’s  not  psychotic,  as  we 
know  now;  I’ve  assumed  that  he 
might  have  been  psychotic  or  semi- 
psychotic  at  the  time  of  the  knifing, 
however — possibly  largely  from  drug¬ 
taking.  What  you  say  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  true  —  nobody  should  be 
exempted  from  responsibility  con¬ 
cerning  other  people’s  safety — but  I 
think  the  emphasis  you  put  on  his 
remark  isn’t  necessarily  right. 

Lawrence  Barth 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Naked  and  the  Okay 

Congratulations  for  surviving  with 
the  Realist.  It  does  get  better.  I 
thought  Robert  Anton  Wilson’s  thing 
was  okay. 

Norman  Mailer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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editorial  type  stuff 


Christmas  Cards 

I’m  usually  slightly  cynical  about  the  sincerity 
of  the  Christmas  cards  sent  out  by  firms  with  whom 
you  do  business  during  the  year.  It's  the  cheapest 
form  of  payola.  But  I  must  admit  that  there  are 
exceptions.  I  received  a  Christmas  card  this  season 
from  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Probably  the  most  meaningful  card  I’ve  ever  been 
sent,  though,  depicts  on  the  cover  a  stained-glass- 
window  nativity  scene,  with  the  legend:  “There’s 
Only  One  Way  to  Put  Christ  Back  in  Christmas.” 
Then  you  open  it  up,  and  on  the  inside,  there’s  this 
picture  of  Santa  Claus  nailed  to  a  crucifix. 

Corrections 

In  issue  #20,  we  stated  that  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Humanist  had  resigned  to 
protest  the  editor’s  dismissal.  Actually,  the  resignees 
were  members  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  rather  than  of  the  board  of  directors  of  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  American  Humanist  Association. 

In  issue  #22,  we  quoted  L’Express  of  Payis : 
“.  .  .  at  its  presentation,  1  The  Lovers 1  was  violently 
attacked  by  a  Fascist  and  anti-French  faction  under 
the  guise  of  safeguarding  public  morals.  If  [the] 
Director  of  the  Venice  Film  Festival  was  nevertheless 
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able  to  successfully  defend  his  choice,  it  was  because 
Cardinal  Roncalli,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  honored  today 
under  the  name  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  let  it  be  known 
that  he  found  those  attacks  hypocrtical  and  poorly 
inspired.” 

This  has  been  denied  by  a  Vatican  official,  Msgr. 
Albino  Gallette,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pontifical 
Commission  for  Motion  Pictures,  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  ;  and  Msgr.  Thomas  F.  Little,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Legion  of  Decency,  called  it 
an  “absurd  and  false  claim.” 

The  Legion  had  placed  The  Lovers  in  its  Con¬ 
demned  classification  because  “The  blatant  violation 
of  Judaeo-Christian  modesty  and  decency  which  per¬ 
meates  the  development  of  the  theme  of  this  film  is 
a  serious  threat  to  public  and  private  morality.” 


Panacea  o*  •fhe  Month 

From  an  actual  Civil  Defense  TV  spot  featur¬ 
ing  a  family  which  lived  in  a  fallout  shelter  for 
two  weeks : 

“Our  family,”  says  the  mother,  “now  has  a 
Closer  relationship  than  before.” 


The  Tragedy  of  Cuba 

“We  shall  not  die  of  fear;  we  shall  die  laughing .” 

- — Fidel  Castro 
January  1,  1961 

Whenever  there  is  a  tragedy  of  any  sort,  there 
are  always  persons  who  could  have  told  you  so.  I've 
long  felt  that  there  should  be  an  organizations  whose 
sole  purpose  would  be  to  act  before  a  tragedy  occurs. 
Thus,  the  “stringent  new  safety  precautions”  which 
unfailingly  follow  every  disaster  would  now  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  matter  of  foresight  rather  than  hind¬ 
sight.  Prevention  would  be  the  keynote  of  Tragedy, 
Inc. 

The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee — -in  its  own 
special  yet  far-reaching  area — is  just  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Recently,  they  sponsored  a  10-day  tour  of  Cuba. 
Against  the  wishes  and  advice  of  the  U.  S.  State 
Department,  some  340  persons  were  able  to  see  the 
revolution  for  themselves.  They  paid  their  own  way. 

I  was  in  Cuba  from  December  24th  through 
January  7th.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  most  inspiring 
experience  of  my  life. 

Actually,  I  had  merely  gone  for  a  vacation. „  I 
figured  that  while  I  was  there  I  might  write  a  snide 
little  piece  about  how,  for  example  the  local  art-film 
theatre  in  Havana  was  featuring  From  the  Terrace 
with  Paul  Newman  and  Joanne  Woodward,  and  that 
there  was  this  big  controversy  developing  between 
moviegoers  who  favor  dubbed-in  voices  and  those  who 
prefer  superimposed  Spanish  subtitles  so  that  the. 
flavor  of  the  original  Hollywood  dialogue  isn’t  lost. 

I  was  also  going  to  smuggle  a  cup  of  sugar 
back  into  the  United  States. 

But  you  can’t  just  ignore  the  significance  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution.  As  Carleton  Beals — veteran  Latin- 
American  expert  and  author  of  The  Crime  of  Cuba  and 
30-odd  other  books — said  to  me:  “It’s  ironic  how  this  ' 
little  island  has  become  practically  the  key  to  the  fate 
of  the  whole  world.” 

It’s  also  ironic  how  The  Progressive — a  monthly 
liberal  magazine  whose  respectability  is  exceeded  only 
by  its  lack  of  guts — decided  not  to  publish  an  article 
by  Beals  because  it  was  too  pro-Cuba.  It  had  already 
been  accepted — and  set  in  type — before  the  editors 
suffered  a  severe  case  of  cold  feet.  The  article  finally 
did  appear,  however,  in  the  Christian  Herald. 

You  have  to  know  the  background  of  Batista’s 
unconstitutional  police-state  horror  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fervor  of  the  revolution  against  it.  Our 
State  Department  said  not  a-  word  when,  in  an  open- 
air  cafe  in  Cuba,  the  patrons  (including  an  American 
visitor)  were  indiscriminately  whipped.  We  weren’t 
at  all  indignant  over  the  shooting  of  children  and  the 
displaying  of  their  dead  bodies  on  the  sidewalk.  We 
didn’t  protest  the  torturing,  the  eye-removing,  the 
mass  slaughtering.  The  period  from  1953  to  1959 
would  have  made  Hitler  dance  with  joy. 

But  .  only  now  do  we  cal]  Cuba  “unsafe.”  In 
reality,  it  is  safer  than  Central  Park,  despite  the 
scattered  acts  of  counter-revolutionary  violence  in 
Cuba  which  have  resulted  in  posters  on  the  backs 
of  buses  reading:  Paredon  Para  Los  Terroristas — 
The  Wall  (i.e.,  The  Firing  Squad)  For  the  Terror- 
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ists- — an  indication  of  how  urgent  it  is  to  Cubans  to 
protect  the  peace  they  fought  so  hard  for. 

I  am  not  condoning  capital  punishment — not  even 
for  mercenary  saboteurs — although  it  does  make  you 
think  twice  about  someone  who  will  set  off  a  bomb 
in  a  florist  shop,  injuring  innocent  people  (as  opposed 
to  what  the  rebels  did :  killing  only  when  necessary — 
and  it  would  certainly  give  a  pacifist  pause  not  to  justify 
that  struggle). 

It’s  understandable,  then,  that  when  an  American, 
complaining  about  the  radio  in  a  restaurant  being 
too  loud,  said:  “In  six  months,  half  the  Cubans  will 
be  deaf” — and  the  owner  thought  he’d  said  “dead” — 
the  police  were  called.  The  man  was  arrested  and 
questioned  and  released.  He  had  no  complaints  about 
his  treatment. 

In  my  own  case,  since  I  didn’t  like  to  keep  bo¬ 
thering  the  elevator  operators  at  my  hotel,  I  would 
use  the  back  staircase,  and  on  one  occasion  I  was 
stopped.  I  was  treated  with  more  courtesy  than  I  had 
been  when  I  was  stopped  in  New  York  with  a  suspi¬ 
cious-looking  package  during  the  Mad  Bomber  days. 

(During  my  whole  two-week  stay  in  Cuba,  I 
deliberately  did  not  wear  my  lapel  card  indicating 
that  I  was  an  invited — though  paying — guest  of  the 
government.  )  • 

The  Cubans  are  alert,  but  they  are  not  trigger- 
happy.  Nor  are  any  chances  being  taken.  Some  Amer¬ 
icans  invited  a  militia-man  to  have  a  drink  with  them. 
He  accepted  to  be  gracious,  but  the  bartender  refused 
to  serve  him.  Had  he  drunk  even  one  beer  while  on 
duty  he  would  have  been  dismissed.  The  next  day, 
though,  the  militia-man  invited  the  Americans  to  his 
home  for  dinner. 

The  Cuban  people  were  cordial  and  friendly 
and  warm.  What  I  was  concerned  about  was  the  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  a  free  press — one,  that  is,  which  could 
be  critical  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

The  day  before  I  arrived  in  Cuba,  the  last  such 
paper,  Informacion,  had  stopped  publishing.  As  far 
as  I  could  determine,  it  was  not  forced  to  stop;  it 
had  originally  been  functioning  on  a  Batista  subsidy, 
and  now  the  money  had  simply  run  out. 

One  of  the  slogans  in  Cuba  is :  “In  God  We 
Trust  and  In  the  Revolution  We  Believe.”  And  they 
mean  it.  So  when  I  say  that  the  revolution  should 
be  self-critical,  Cubans  reply  that  the  revolution  is 
so  popular  that  there’s  no  real  market  for  criticism. 
Besides,  said  one,  “We  get  the  New  York  Times,  and 
that’s  enough.” 

Of  course,  not  all  Cubans  read  English,  but  the 
point  is  well  taken :  American  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  deliberately  slanted  and  shamelessly  lied 
about  the  Cuban  Revolution. 

I  sat  in  on  a  press  conference,  in  Cuba.  The  re¬ 
porters  included  representatives  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  the  Associated  Press.  “Is  it  our  fault 
what  the  individual  publishers  decide  to  print?”  they 
say.  But  a  Cleveland  editor,  for  instance,  has  com¬ 
plained  that  the  wire  services  aren’t  sending  the  true 
story  about  Cuba.  “Nobody  tells  us  what  to  write,” 
insist  the  wire  service  men. 

Nobody  has  to. 

At  this  particular  press  conference,  the  inter¬ 
viewees  included  Carleton  Beals  and  Dr.  Samuel  Sha¬ 
piro,  History  Professor  at  Michigan  State  University. 
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For  2 y2  solid  hours,  the  reporters  did  extremely  little 
note-taking. 

Omission  is  the  better  part  of  distortion. 

When  this  shoddy  journalistic  practice  was  point¬ 
ed  out,  one  of  the  wire  service  men  had  the  gall  to 
rationalize:  “Well,  there’s  always  an  emphasis  on  the 
negative  in  the  news.” 

That  the  Cuban  Revolution  is  of  a  positive  na¬ 
ture  is  revealed  in  its  humor  as  well  as  in  its 
actuality.  The  following  is  a  joke  that  I  was  told  over 
and  over  again: 

It  seems  that  Fidel  Castro  had  died.  His  brother 
Raul  called  Heaven  and  asked  if  Fidel  had  arrived 
yet.  Saint  Peter  said  no.  Raul  tried  again  the  next 
day.  Still  no,  replied  Saint  Peter.  The  same  thing 
happened  the  next  day.  At  last,  Raul  called  Heaven, 
and  this  time  the  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
said :  “Cooperative  number  two,  Saint  Peter  speaking.” 

Fidel,  obviously,  had  arrived. 


Impropaganda 

This  chamber-pot  of 
a  radio  station  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  as  a 
full-page,  captionless  il¬ 
lustration  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  humor 
weekly,  “El  Pitirre”  (a 
small  bird  indigenous 
to  Cuba  which,  symbol¬ 
ic  of  the  revolution,  at¬ 
tacks  vultures).  The 
U.S.  State  Department 
pays  for  the  counter¬ 
revolutionary  broad¬ 
casts  which  emanate 
from  Swan  Island,  and 
whose  program  content 
ranges  from  telling 
Cubans  their  children 
will  be  taken  away,  to 
warning  them  that  the 
Russians  are  adding  a 
drug  to  their  food  and 
milk  which  automatic¬ 
ally  turns  people  into 
Communists. 


Ah,  but  Jules  Du  Bois  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
reliably  reports  that  in  order  to  stay  in  power,  Castro 
will  have  to  massacre  6(4  million  Cubans. 

And  that’s  the  joke  that  you  hear  over  and  over 
again  in  this  country.  Only  it’s  too  sadly  far  from  the 
truth  to  be  funny. 

You  have  to  travel  through  the  provinces  of  Cuba 
as  I  did  to  see  what  the  revolution  is  doing.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  are  impressive  but  the  humanity  of  it  all  is 
absolutely  overwhelming. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  construction  in 
Cuba  is  at  a  standstill  but — literally — communities 
are  going  up  there  before  your  very  eyes.  For  a  year, 
the  men  in  one  crew  have  been  working  seven  days 
a  week. 

Their  wages  are  better  than  before,  but  that’s 
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beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  involved  in  what  they’re  doing.  Coffee  breaks 
are  not  the  focal  point  of  their  existence. 

You  see  the  squalor  of  the  poverty-ridden  huts 
which  people  live  in,  and  you  see  the  homes  they 
are  building  and  moving  into,  and  you  understand 
the  depth  of  the  legend  over  a  door:  Seguimos  Con- 
tig  o,  Fidel — We’ll  Stay  With  You.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  newscaster  like  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.  would  call  Castro  a  “bearded  madman’’  but 
it’s  depressing  to  hear  one  like  Frank  Edwards  say  that 
the  Cubans  gather  to  “Heil  Castro.”  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Hitler  and  Castro  is  frightfully  simple.  Hitler’s 
speeches  were  on  an  emotional  level  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  what  was  essentially  Evil.  Castro’s 
speeches  are  on  a  rational  level  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
complishing  what  is  essentially  Good.  It’s  as  cowboys- 
and-Indians  as  that. 

And  unless  you’ve  seen  Castro  speak  (not  the 
out-of-context  bits  on  TV)  or  read  complete  transla¬ 
tions  of  his  speeches,  you  have  absolutely  no  right 
to  make  any  judgments. 

The  theory  of  the  revolution  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Henry  George:  “As  every  man  born,  by  the 
only  fact  of  birth,  he  has  a  right  to  live.  ...  It  is 
a  right  to  eat,  and  as  all  nourishment  derives  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  from  the  earth,  every  man  has 
a  right  of  a  piece  of  land  to  nourish  himself.” 

The  practice  of  the  revolution  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  a  Cuban  mother:  “We’re  living  like 
decent  people  now.” 

The  fly  in  the  revolution’s  ointment  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Fidel  Castro :  “Communism  is  the 
theme  which  is  going  to  be  used  by  the  counter¬ 
revolution,  since  there  is  no  other  pretext  of  greater 
importance,  to  cause  harm  to  Cuba,  to  agitate  or  to 
bring  about  the  failure  of  our1  revolution.  That  fear 
that  the  minority  seems  to  have  that  Communism  is 
growing  in  Cuba  does  not  respond  to  reality.  .  .  . 
The  Communists  simply  have  a  newspaper.” 

What  Castro  really  ought  to  do  is  just  go  to 
Russia,  join  the  Communist  Party — then  break  with 
Khrushchev  a  la  Tito — and  the  United  States  will 
aid  Cuba  like  crazy. 

Likewise,  Cuba  should  develop  nuclear  power  if 
she  wants  to  be  re-recognized — for  that  is  the  very 
factor  which  may  turn  the  tide  as  far  as  U.S. 
recognition  of  Red  China  is  concerned. 

(A  cablegram  bearing  the  news  of  the  diplomatic 
break  with  Cuba  was  handed  to  Fidel  Castro  only 
minutes  after  I  had  met  ffiim  and  asked  for  an  Im¬ 
polite  Interview.  I  don’t  care  what  Ike  did  to  the 
country — it’s  what  he  did  to  me.) 

Meanwhile,  there  are  little  stickei'8  pasted  around 
in  Cuba  that  say:  “Our  Revolution  is  Not  Com¬ 
munist.  Our  Revolution  is  Humanist.  The  Cubans 
only  want  the  right  to  an  education,  the  right  to 
work,  the  right  to  eat  without  fear.  .  .  .” 

But  don’t  take  their  word  far  it.  Or  mine.  As  the 
council  of  ministers  stated :  “Cuba  considers  broken 
the  relations  with  Eisenhower’s  government,  but  not 
with  the  people.”  If  you  possibly  can,  go  to  Cuba  and 
find  out  for  yourself. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  the  Communists  are 
trying  to  exploit  the  diplomatic  blunders  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Find  out  for  yourself  why  Cubans  really 
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believe  that  Yankee  imperialism  is  going  to  result  in 
an  attack  on  their  island.  Find  out  for  yourself  how 
the  agrarian,  urban  and  industrial  reforms  are  help¬ 
ing  the  people. 

(The  above  two  paragraphs  were  written  before 
the  State  Department  made  travel  to  Cuba  all  but 
impossible.  Anyway,  if  it’s  any  consolation,  the 
Realist  plans  to  have  a  monthly  report  from  a  jour¬ 
nalist  stationed  in  Cuba.  Also,  I  would  suggest  you 
send  $1  for  the  5  issues  of  The  Independent  dealing 
with  the  Cuban  Revolution,  or  25e  for  their  February 
issue,  or  $3  for  a  year’s  sub.  Their  address:  225 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. — same  building  as 
ours,  different  office.  I  would  recommend,  too,  the 
weekly  newsletter,  Fair  Play,  which  is  available  for 
15c,  or  $5  for  one  year,  from  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  799  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.) 

There  were  20,000  killed  during  the  Batista  era. 
Now,  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  where  the  battles  had 
raged,  there  are  schools  being  built  for  20,000  kids. 
And  a  nationwide  learn-to-read  campaign  is  being 
carried  out. 

In  front  of  the  infamous  Santiago  fort — now 
transformed  into  a  school — there  is  this  message:  Ser 
Culto  Es  El  Unico  Modo  De  Ser  Libre — To  Be  Cul¬ 
tured  Is  the  Only  Way  to  Be  Free — Jose  Marti. 

In  Cuba,  1961  is  designated  El  Ano  De  La  Edu¬ 
cation — The  Year  of  Education. 

The  U.  S.  State  Department  has  a  hell  of  a  lot 
to  learn. 

Soft  Sell  and  Hard  Hearts 

Chet  Huntley  is  a  TV  newscaster  whose  sense 
of  morality  forces  him  occasionally  into  the  role  of 
TV  commentator.  This  month,  for  example,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  lack  of  aid  to  starving-and-dying  (200 
a  week)  Africans  by  member  nations  of  the  U.N.’s 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  he  remarked 
that  “It’s  about  time  that  those  who  talk  so  much 
of  equal  rights  learned  something  about  equal  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

The  Huntley-Brinkley  newscast  is  sponsored  by 
Texaco.  They  are  now  featuring  real  soft-sell  com¬ 
mercials.  For  example:  with  a  pleasant  musical  back¬ 
ground,  a  little  boy  and  girl  are  playing  with  a  ball, 
and  the  ball  rolls  under  a  car,  and  a  Texaco  service¬ 
man  retrieves  it  and  gives  it  to  the  boy.  But  wouldn’t 
it  make  you  more  anxious  to  buy  at  a  Texaco  sta¬ 
tion  if  they  were  to  send  aid  to,  say,  Africa  and 
announce  it  on  the  air?  This  could  extend  to  the 
whole  $13-billion-a-year  advertising  field — excuse  me, 
I’m  dreaming. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  Huntley  commented  that 
“They  have  no  right  to  criticize  the  Castro  execu¬ 
tions,  who  remained  silent  during  Batista’s  reign  of 
terror.” 

Ironically — and  this  is  a  quote  from  Dave  Del¬ 
linger’s  piece  on  Cuba  in  Liberation — -“the  American- 
owned  oil  refineries  had  tried  first  to  put  a  squeeze 
on  the  Revolution  by  instituting  a  gradual  slow-down 
in  production  and  then  to  paralyze  the  economy  al¬ 
together  by  refusing  to  process  oil  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  By  May  of  1960,  the  Texaco  plant  in  Santiago 
de  Cuba  was  refining  only  4500  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  in  a  plant  whose  capacity  was  25,000  .  barrels. 
When  the  Castro  government  tried  in  desperation  to 
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buy  crude  oil  on  its  own,  all  sources  were  shut  to 
it  except  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nonetheless,  the  first  arrival  of  a  Soviet  oil 
tanker  in  Cuba  was  widely  cited  by  the  United  States 
as  conclusive  proof  that  Cuba  had  gone  Communist. 

“When  Texaco  continued  its  program  of  economic 
warfare  by  refusing  to  process  the  government  oil, 
Cuba  took  over  the  plants.  Everyone  knows  that 
modern  society  cannot  operate  without  gas  and  other 
fuels,  but  few  people  stop  to  think  of  such  things 
when  a  seemingly  trustworthy  statesman  or  news 
commentator  cites  Red  oil  and  Cuban  expropriation 
of  American  property  as  evidence  of  Cuba’s  Com¬ 
munism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Americans  know, 
when  they  are  reminded,  that  the  oil  trusts  are  vast 
octopuses  which  control  governments,  start  local  wars, 
stifle  honest  competition,  and  make  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  by  overcharging  consumers.  Still,  it  is  considered 
somehow  reprehensible  to  defend  oneself  from  them. 

“In  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Texaco  had  rigged  its 
operations  so  that  it  did  not  have  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  Cuban  government.  It  managed  to  buy  machinery, 
oil,  and  transportation  from  its  subsidiaries,  sister 
companies,  or  foreign  branches  at  prices  which  made 
it  possible  for  it  to  show  a  purely  fictitious  loss  on 
paper  on  its  Cuban  operations.” 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Cubans  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  say:  “Cuba  Si,  Yankee  Si,  Imperialist 
No.” 

Goodnight,  Chet. 

Conservative  Humor 

Since  the  satire  published  in  the  Realist  tends  to 
have  what  could  quite  easily  be  labeled  a  liberal  point 
of  view,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  have 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. — the  patronizing  saint  of  con¬ 
servatism — supply  us  with  some  samplings  of  conserva¬ 
tive  humor,  and  I  wrote  to  him  recently  with  such  a 
request.  This  was  his  response: 

Dear  Mr.  Krassner : 

I  am  awfully  sorry  about  the  delay— -I  am  snowed 
under  with  work.  I  wish  I  could  cooperate  with  you, 
but  I  can’t.  I  have  no  time.  And  if  I  did,  I’d  probably 
look  to  a  more  congenial  journal  to  spend  it  on.  I  like 
your  appreciation  of  humor  and  would  probably  like 
you,  but  what  the  hell,  I  totally  disagree  with  your 
magazine  and  don’t  see  much  point  in  working  for  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

/s/  Wm.  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 

Nevertheless,  the  Realist  is  pleased  to  present  a 
sampling  of  conservative  humor.  Following  are  two 
questions  and  their  complete  answers,  from  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Barry  Goldwater  in  the  January  14th  edition 
of  Mr.  Buckley’s  National  Review.  “The  Senator,”  reads 
the  introduction,  “answers  question^  with  his  custom¬ 
ary  candor.” 

Q.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
type  of  campaign  that  makes  the  Republican  Party  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  different  from  the  Democratic  through 
vigorous  attacks  on  extremist  proposals  of  left-wing 
Democrats,  and  the  type  of  campaign  that  forthrightly 
espouses  conservative  positions.  Many  conservatives 
have  criticized  Nixon  for  not  waging  the  first  type  of 
campaign.  But  woidd  he  have  been  ivise  to  wage  the 
second — to  have  attacked  the  welfare  state,  farm  price 
supports,  the  labor  monopoly;  or  to  have  championed 
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state's  rights  in  the  field  of  education,  or  militant  anti- 
Sovietism  in  foreign  policy? 

A.  The  general  answer  to  this  question  is  “yes.” 
I  think  the  country  has  long  been  ready  to  support  a 
conservative  candidate  willing  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
issues. 

Q.  Can  you  say  now  whether  you  will  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President  in  1964? 

A.  No,  I  can’t  say. 

No,  But  I  Saw  the  Movie 

Can  only  bones  fracture?  According  to  a  report 
entitled  “Fracture  of  the  Penis”  in  The  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  the  answer  is  no, 
although  rupture  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  an  oddity ;  it  is  sometimes  associated  with 
rupture  of  the  urethra. 

The  author  tells  of  a  patient  who  called  him  to 
request  an  immediate  appointment  because  “an  ac¬ 
cident  occurred  at  home  causing  blood  and  clots  to 
come  from  the  penis.”  This  52-year-old  man,  con¬ 
tinues  the  doctor,  “feeling  a  desire  to  masturbate, 
[had]  inserted  the  penis  into  the  narrow  neck  of 
a  cocktail  shaker.  During  erection,  the  patient,  who 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  is  moderately 
hard  of  hearing,  heard  a  ‘cracking  sound.’  .  .  .  There 
was  little  or  no  pain.  The  patient  took  a  handker¬ 
chief,  tied  it  around  the  base  of  the  penis  as  a 
tourniquet,  and  the  bleeding  slowed  down  to  a 
trickle.” 

His  apprehension,  however,  “was  not  especially 
due  to  the  bleeding,  but  more  with  respect  to  ‘What 
can  I  tell  my  wife  when  she  comes  home?’” 

The  doctor-author  reported  that  “Creecy  and 
Beazlie  have  searched  the  medical  literature,  and  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  21  cases  of  fracture  of  the  penis, 
including  one  of  their  own.” 

One  of  their  own  patients,  we  assume  he  means. 

In  this  report,  the  causes  were  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Striking  or  kneading  with  the  hand  to  reduce 
erection — 6  cases;  coitus — 4  cases;  rolling  over  in 
bed — 4  cases;  bumping  into  chair— 1  case;  thrown  on 
saddlehorn  of  motorcycle — 1  case;  striking  toilet  seat 
— 1  case;  kicked  in  fight — 1  case;  kicked  by  horse — 
1  case;  Slammed  in  car  door — 1  case.” 

(Yes,  I  know  it’s  a  total  of  20,  but  I’m  quoting.) 

“The  loud  cracking  sound  at  the  time  of  fracture 
has  been  a  rather  constant  finding  in  the  history,” 
it  was  noted.  “Normal  function  apparently  returned 
in  all  reported  cases.” 

The  report  never  did  say  what  that  man  told 
his  wife. 

Verification 

Jean  Shepherd,  in  the  Impolite  Interview  in  issue 
#20,  stated  that  if  the  Japanese  had  the  atomic  bomb 
on  December  7th,  1941,  they  would’ve  used  it. 

In  Berlin,  a  Japanese  officer,  Mitsuo  Fuchida — 
the  only  survivor  of  the  70  Japanese  fliers  who  hit 
Pearl  Harbor  — in  an  interview  in  connection  with 
the  French  documentary  film,  Kamikaze,  said  that  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  fully  justified  and  prob¬ 
ably  saved  a  million  American  lives  which  an  or¬ 
thodox  invasion  would  have  entailed ;  he  added  that, 
had  the  Japanese  possessed  the  bomb,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  dropped  it. 
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OPERATION  FREEDOM: 


Report  On  a  Visit  to  Fayette  and  Haywood  Counties ,  Tennessee 

by  Ross  Anderson,  Wallace  Nelson  and  Maurice  McCrackin 


We  have  just  returned  from  Fayette 
and  Haywood  Counties,  which  have 
been  much  in  the  news.  Conditions 
are  fully  as  bad  as  the  press  has 
pictured  them,  and  the  needs  are 
much  more  varied  and  overwhelming 
than  just  food  and  clothing  for  Free¬ 
dom  Village — important  as  that  is. 
If  the  lives  and  future  welfare  of 
these  courageous  and  unified  people 
are  to  be  safeguarded,  information 
concerning  their  plight  must  be  given 
widespread  and  immediate  attention. 
Hence  we  have  drawn  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

Fayette  and  Haywood  Counties  lie, 
in  the  extreme  southwest1  corner  of 
Tennessee.  The  population  of  Hay¬ 
wood  County  is  27,000,  52  per  cent 
of  whom  are  Negro,  and  that  of 
Fayette  County  is  35,000,  78  per  cent 
of  whom  are  Negro. 

Early  in  1960  State  Charters  were 
granted  to  the  Fayette  County  Civic 
and  Welfare  League  and  to  the  Hay¬ 
wood  County  Civic  and  Welfare 
League.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
these  organizations  was  to  launch  a 
Negro  registration  and  voting  cam¬ 
paign.  Counter  organizations  of  White 
Citizens’  Council  groups,  meeting  in 
local  churches,  were  formed  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  names  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  Negro  Leagues  were 
circulated  promptly  among  all  white 
business  and  professional  people  in 
the  two  Counties  and  later  the  names 
of  those  who  had  registered  were 
added  and  all,  under  threat  of  them¬ 
selves  being  boycotted  if  they  did  not 
comply,  were  ordered  to  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  dealings  with 
League  members  or  voting  registrants. 
O’Dell  Sanders,  Haywood  County 
Negro  leader,  was  forced  to  close  his 
grocery  in  Brownsville.  Thirty  sales¬ 
men  once  called  upon  him  but  they 
all  quit  within  a  two-week  period 
under  pressure  from  white  land- 
owners.  Health  services  have  been  cut 
off  and  these  farmers  are  unable  to 
buy  food,  clothing  or  gasoline  for 
their  machinery. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

In  Haywood  County  300  families  and 
in  Fayette  County,  400,  were  ordered 
to  move  by’January  1,  1961.  Only  one 
of  the  700  had  not  registered  to  vote. 
Machines  are  displacing  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  and  sharecroppers  all  over  the 
south,  and  in  the  past  some  have  moved 
from  Haywood  and  Fayette  Counties 
for  this  reason.  However,  this  is  not 
the  issue  in  these  present  evictions.  To 
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say  that  it  is  is  to  sell  these  heroic  peo¬ 
ple  short  in  the  stand  that  they  have 
taken  and  who  as  a  result  are  under¬ 
going  such  hardship  and  suffering. 

Most  of  the  700  families  have  lived 
on  their  places  many  years,  10,  20,  50 
years  or  more.  Some  were  born  there 
and  have  lived  there  all  their  lives. 
Some  families,  faring  better  than  most 
of  their  neighbors,  have  been  able  to 
purchase  farms  of  their  own.  But  most 
have  been  kept  in  economic  servitude, 
though  it  is  their  labor  that  has  been 
the  economic  mainstay  of  Haywood 
and  Fayette  Counties. 

At  White  Citizens  Council  meetings 
leaders  said,  “If  we  don’t  get  rid  if 
these  niggers,  you’ll  be  seeing  them 
sitting  in  office  in  the  Court  House. 
We’ll  go  easy  until  the  cotton  crop  is 
in  and  then  we’ll  freeze  them  out.”  It 
has  been  a  “deep  freeze,”  of  hostility, 
boycott,  cruelty  and  violence.  In  mid¬ 
summer  O’Dell  Sanders,  spoken  of  pre¬ 
viously,  who  is  founder  of  the  Haywood 


University  of  Detroit  Silent 
Record  Week  .  .  .  Purpose:  “Com¬ 
memorating  the  invention  of  the 
Silent  Record  and  promoting  the 
virtue  of  silence  per  se,  stereo¬ 
phonic  silence  (which  is  twice  as 
silent)  and  blank  slides  and  home 
movies.”  Sponsor:  Hush  Records. 
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Civic  and  Welfare  League,  was  cruelly 
beaten  and  thinking  him  dead,  his  cap- 
tors  threw  his  body  on  the  Sanders’ 
front  porch. 

The  injunction  order  of  the  Circuit 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  on  December 
30  effected  a  six  weeks  injunction,  or¬ 
dering  that  there  be  no  evictions  until 
the  court  can  determine  why  the  evic¬ 
tion  orders  have  been  given.  The  Fed- 
ral  Civil  Rights  law  says  that  no  ac¬ 
tion  shall  be  taken  which  seeks  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  citizen  from  exercising  his  vot¬ 
ing  rights.  The  government  contends 
that  this  right  has  been  breached  in 
these  eviction  orders  in  Fayette  and 
Haywood  Counties. 

Because  of  the  injunction  order,  only 
nine  of  the  700  families  have  actually 
left  their  farms.  Under  threat  a  few 
have  left,  since  the  court  injunction. 
The  others  wait  the  final  court  decision. 
It  can  be  expected  that  resentment  by 
landlords  will  increase  persecution  of 
the  families  who  refuse  to  leave. 


The  nine  families  already  evicted  are 
resettled  on  the  land  of  a  Negro  farm 
owner,  Shepherd  Toles.  They  call  their 
settlement  “Freedom  Village.”  The 
morale  of  the  village  is  high  but  living 
conditions  are  hazardous  and  difficult. 
Families  are  living  on  dirt  floors. 
Drainage  and  sanitary  facilities  must 
be  made  safe,  or  serious  illness  is  a 
threat.  Forty-three  children  and  16 
adults  a^e  now  living  in  Freedom  Vil¬ 
lage. 

In  Fayette  County  there  are  no  Ne¬ 
gro  doctors,  and  hospitals  and  clinical 
services  are  denied  to  any  Negro  regis¬ 
trant  in  the  County.  With  a  health  cen¬ 
ter  two  miles  away  last  week,  Mrs. 
John  Mc-Ferren,  wife  of  the  Fayette 
County  League  chairman,  had  to  take 
her  sick  baby  to  a  doctor  41  miles  away. 

Freedom  Village  is  under  attack.  It 
is  charged  that  this  is  purely  a  propa¬ 
ganda  scheme.  Newspapers  have  car¬ 
ried  stories  that  jobs  have  been  offered 
to  these  families  but  they  don’t  want  to 


National  Loudspeaker  Week  .  .  . 
Purpose:  “To  encourage  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  speak  up  for  their  country 
and  its  principles.  To  promote 
greater  sales  of  loudspeakers  and 
sound  equipment  that  carries  the 
American  ‘message.’  ”  Sponsor: 
Utah  Radio  and  Electronic  Corp. 

work.  Freedom  Village  is  a  symbol  of 
the  plight  of  thousands  of  Negroes 
suffering  from  prejudice  and  persecu¬ 
tion.  Reports  that  legitimate  job  offers 
have  been  made  and  refused  have  been 
proved  cruel  and  false.  One  mother 
said,  “They  said  I’m  lazy,  but  how 
could  I  be  lazy  when  I’ve  worked  so 
hard  in  the  same  place  for  38  years? 

.  .  .  Some  have  come  and  talked  to  us 
and  then  have  been  untrue  in  what  they 
have  said  and  have  hurt  us.  Please,  if 
you  can’t  help  us,  don’t  hurt  us.”  These 
people  have  been  hurt  and  hurt  again. 
Yet  they  are  not  in  despair.  We  felt 
here  the  same  high  courage  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  a  great  cause  that  we  felt 
when  we  visited  Montgomery  in  the 
midst  of  the  bus  boycott  movement. 
We  talked  with  a  man  whose  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  was  to  be  repossessed  the  next 
day  because  all  of  his  credit  had  been 
cut  off.  His  whole  economic  future  was 
at  stake.  When  the  man  issuing  the 
foreclosure  order  said  to  him,  “I  hope 
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Conflict  of  Interests  Department 

The  following  two  “Special  Weeks”  were  both  celebrated  last 
month : 
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you  don’t  hate  me  for  what  I’m  doing-,” 
Wilkes'  replied,  “No,  I  don’t  hate  you 
for  what  you  are  doing-.  I’m  a  Christian 
and  I  can’t  hate  anyone.” 

These  men,  women  and  children  in 
Fayette  and  Haywood  Counties  face 
the  future,  dark  though  it  is,  with  cour¬ 
age  and  quiet  patience  and  determina¬ 
tion.  As  one  man  said  who  had  endured 
much,  “We  are  suffering,  but  we  won’t 
run  away.”  This  is  the  way  they  are 
facing  the  future;  may  it  not  be  that 
they  must  face  the  future  alone! 

WHAT  THE  BASIC  NEEDS  ARE 

From  the  above  background  mate¬ 
rial,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  will  be 
continuing  needs  of  several  kinds.  For 
one  thing,  food,  shelter  and  clothing 
for  as  many  as  five  thousand  people 
will  need  to  be  provided  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period. 

There  is  immediate  need  for  cash. 
Supplies  of  various  kinds  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Lumber  to  put  floors  in  the 
tents  will  cost  an  estimated  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Outside  toilets  are  inade¬ 
quate  at  present,  and  a  shelter  for  in¬ 


coming  food  and  clothing  should  be 
erected.  We  suggest  that  cash  gifts  be 
sent  for  these  needs.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  too,  that  it  may  be  far  more 
economical  to  buy  food  locally  in  whole¬ 
sale  quantities  than  to  ship  it  long  dis¬ 
tances. 

There  is  need  to  raise  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  a  loan  fund.  Even  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  farmers  must  borrow  money 
each  spring  in  order  “to  make  the 
crop.”  Fertilizer,  seed  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  are  bought  on  credit  and  paid  for 
out  of  harvests.  This  year  all  regular 
bank  facilities  in  the  immediate  vicini¬ 
ties  of  Haywood  and  Fayette  Counties 
are  boycotting  the  Negro  farmers. 

A  considerable  amount  of  loan  capi¬ 
tal  is  needed  also  to  forestall  fore¬ 
closures  on  both  land  and  equipment, 
to  protect  farmers  who  own  land  or 
equity  in  land.  Last  fall  those  who  reg¬ 
istered  to  vote  suffered  especially  from 
questionable  methods  of  landlord  book¬ 
keeping,  The  word  that  went  out:  “Give 
them  just  enough  to  make  the  crop, 
and  then  freeze  them  out.”  This  proved 
to  be  the  policy.  More  tenant  farmers 
than  usual  ended  up  not  having  earned 
enough  “to  pay  off.”  Normally,  ad¬ 
vances  could  be  had,  but  not  this  year. 
Every  man  who  gets  behind  one  pay¬ 
ment  is  being  asked  to  pay  up  at  once 
or  get  out.  A  large  fund  is  needed  to 


be  lent  at  very  low  interest  or  at  no 
interest,  and  with  no  sure  guarantee 
even  of  principal  return. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  white 
farmers  and  business  people,  not  many 
in  number,  but  very  important,  who 
have  refused  to  boycott  Negro  regis¬ 
trants  or  have  testified  for  them 
against  the  White  Citizens  Council  per¬ 
secution  are  suffering  right  along  with 
the  Negroes.  These  people  face  com¬ 
plete  economic  ruin  unless  given  loans 
or  other  forms  of  assistance. 

All  these  people  have  intangible 
needs  also.  They  are  out  in  the  front 
line,  standing  up  for  freedom  and  hu¬ 
man  dignity  They  are  laying  their 
lives  on  the  line.  They  need  active  sup¬ 
port,  as  well  as  understanding  and 
sympathy.  They  need  to  know  that  we 
are  with  them.  Supplies  and  cash  are 
indispensable,  but  so  are  human  con¬ 
tacts.  Visitors  should  go  down  and 
stand  and  sit  and  work  with  the  perse¬ 
cuted.  They  do  not  need  to  have  peo¬ 
ple  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do. 
They  know,  and  they  are  doing  it.  But 
they  do  need  to  have  friends  and  to 


meet  those  friends  face  to  face  from 
time  to  time.  Go  and  share  a  bit  of 
the  danger.  Stand  watch  for  a  few 
nights  at  a  store  which  may  be  dyna¬ 
mited  during  the  night.  Let  the  weary 
owner  get  a  few  full  nights’  rest. 

Go  to  the  people  who  are  joining  to 
drive  out  the  Negroes.  Ask  them  in 
loving  concern  what  they  think  they 
are  doing.  Be  aware  of  their  needs  too. 
Many  of  them  may  be  inwardly  sick 
of  what  they  are  doing.  Those  who  go 
to  understand  and  help  them  realize 
their  beter  selves  may  render  the 
greatest  of  services. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  persecution 
cannot  be  long  continued  if  it  is  not 


carried  on  by  more  or  less  unanimous 
consent  and  support.  A  very  few  taking 
a  strong  stand  against  the  boycott 
could  dispel  it  like  a  bad  dream. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MEETING 
THE  NEEDS 

Two  needs  arose  in  our  discussions 
in  Tennessee  as  being  primary  and  ur¬ 
gent:  (1)  Installation  of  wooden  floors 
in  the  tents,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$600  for  lumber.  (2)  Loan  capital. 

Credit  has  always  been  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  these  responsible  farmers — un¬ 
til  they  registered  to  vote.  Now  they 
are  threatened  with  foreclosure  of 
mortgages  on  land  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  with  refusal  of  the  customary 
loans  to  buy  seed  and  fertilizer  and  to 
meet  family  expenses  until  the  harvest. 

Planting  time  is  almost  here;  pay¬ 
ments  on  long-term  loans  must  be 
made  to  avoid  being  forced  off  the 
farms.  Merchants  (including  a  very 
few  white  supporters)  are  boycotted 
Jjy  suppliers  and  have  to  extend  much 
credit  for  what  business  they  have. 

The  need  is  immediate,  and  substan¬ 
tial  sums  of  money  are  necessary.  Wc 
are  therefore  beginning  at  once  to  col¬ 
lect  money  for  a  LOAN  FUND.  This 
is  the  plan: 

The  Civic  and  Welfare  League  in 
each  County,  with  District  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  set  up  boards  or  committees 
to  administer  the  fund.  In  addition,  we 
will  -seek  the  right  person,  acceptable 
to  the  Leagues,  to  act  as  technical  ad¬ 
visor  in  the  area  and  as  liaison  between 
the  Leagues  and  the  fund-raisers.  The 
loans  would  bear  little  or  no  interest, 
and  the  risk  factor  is  high,  of  course. 
However,  it  is  loan  capital  these  people 
desire  for  this  need,  rather  than  gifts. 

The  sum  of  $532  already  loaned  to 
meet  one  situation  which  came  to  the 
attention  of  our  deputation,  would  be 
considered  the  first  loan  made  by  the 
fund.  We  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
obtain  separate  funds  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  liaison  person,  and  no 
monies  sent  for  the  loan  fund  will  be 
used  for  administrative  expense  or  any 
other  purpose.  If  you  can  buy  some 
share  in  this  financing  of  the  loan  fund, 
which  we  ai-e  calling  OPERATION 
FREEDOM,  please  send  your  check 
and  fill  out  the  form  below. 


Mail  to  OPERATION  FREEDOM,  c/o  Rev.  Maurice  McCrackin, 

1111  Dayton  St.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio  (MA  1-3784) 

I  want  to  participate  in  OPERATION  FREEDOM.  I  /  we  enclose  check  for 

$ . . .  Please  consider  this  as  'a  gift  □  OR  a  loan  □  to  the 

revolving  loan  fund;  OR  □  Please  use  the  enclosed  for  lumber  or  other  such  need. 
If  you  are  loaning  money  to  the  fund,  please  fill  out  the  following: 

□  This,  loan  is  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

□  I  would  like  this  loan  repaid  in  two  years. 

Name . . .  Address . 

Remarks : 

(If  any  individual  or  group  would  like  to  explore  other  avenues  of  assisting,  we 
will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  if  a  specific  request  is  made  for  information.) 
(While  the  need  is  for  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  loan  fund, 
it  should  be  understood  we  are  interested  in  small  gifts  or  loans 
from  persons  or  groups  with  little  money.  The  number  of  persons 
supporting  OPERATION  FREEDOM  is  important,  too.) 


Idealism  of  the  Month 

“Darryl  F.  Zanuck  .  .  .  said  in  New  York  last 
week  the  current  integration  crisis  in  the  south 
should  provide  the  basis  for  a  boxoffice  film.  He 
has  read  a  number  of  scripts  on  the  subject  and 
none  of  them  was  any  good.” 

— Variety 


Ths  Realist 


by  Marvin  Kifrnan 


report 

from 

an 
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research 
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In  research  circles,  An  Independent  Research 
Laboratory  (AIRL)  of  Ridgefield,  N.  J.  is  known  as 
the  lab  that  has  nothing.  Most  of  the  scientific  work 
done  at  AIRL,  as  a  consequence,  depends  directly  on 
the  largesse  of  friends  and  relatives.  Understandably, 
the  lab  is  as  eager  as  a  little  boy  opening  its  packages 
Christmas  morning.  This  year’s  testable  haul  included 
a  bottle  of  Liquid  Prell  and  a  carton  of  Commander 
cigarettes. 

Liquid  Prell  is  a  new  miracle  hair  shampoo  said 
to  contain  liquid  emeralds  in  every  drop.  In  testing 
it,  the  Lab  naturally  sought  to  isolate  and  convert 
to  its  own  monetary  gain  several  of  the  emeralds. 
Our  staff  alchemist’s  preliminary  report  was  so  pes¬ 
simistic,  however,  that  the  Lab  decided  to  wash  its 
hands  of  the  project.  His  wife  shampooed  her  hair 
with  the  remaining  liquid  so  that  the  gift  shouldn’t 
be  a  total  loss. 

Commander,  the  new  king-size  Phillip  Morris,  is 
the  cigarette  with  “noticeable  improvements,”  its 
most  conspicuous  being  “cleanliness.”  “It’s  made  .  .  . 
on  a  rather  remarkable  new  cigarette  machine  called 
the  Mark  VIII,”  said  an  ad  prepared  by  Leo  Burnett 
&  Company  (the  Marlboro  Man-men).  “Instead  of 
just  dropping  the  tobacco  on  the  paper,  this  new 
machine  lifts  it  by  vacuum,  gently  vacuum  cleans  it, 
and  then  rolls  it  into  paper.” 

Ever  since  the  AIRL  learned  Latakia  got  its 
idiosyncratic  flavor  from  being  cured  over  fires  of 
dried  camel’s  dung,  it  has  been  looking  for  a  really 
“clean”  cigarette.  Is  Commander  really  clean?  An  In¬ 
dependent  Research  Laboratory  wanted  to  know. 

Yes,  our  White  Glove  Test  (Pat.  Pending) 
showed.  Not  a  drop  of  dirt  in  a  carload,  although 
some  palates  may  reject  Commanders  because  they 
taste  like  they’ve  been  run  through  a  vacuum-cleaner. 
Cliacun  a  son  gout.  A  member  of  the  AIRL  custodial 
staff  was  so  impressed  by  the  test,  incidentally,  that 
he  plans  to  urge  the  Kennedy  Administration  to  un¬ 
leash  the  Mark  VIII  Vacuum  Cleaner  on  the  problem 
of  making  the  first  really  clean  H-bomb. 

But  the  Christmas  gift  the  Lab  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world — and  didn’t  get — - 
was  an  Accutron,  a  widely-advertised  product  of  the 
Bulova  Watch  Company.  “What  is  ACCUTRON?”  an 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times  asked  recently. 
“It  is  the  first  instrument  of  the  space  age  you  can 
wear  and  use !  It  is  the  first  microsonic  timepiece. 

.  .  .  It  doesn’t  even  tick.  It  hums!” 

The  test  our  directors  had  planned  for  the  Ac¬ 
cutron  watch  was  a  simple  one.  “This  instrument,” 
consumers  were  told,  is  “the  heart  of  a  timing 
mechanism  in  a  U.  S.  satellite.”  It  is  “built  to  with¬ 
stand  the  shock  of  a  rocket  launching.”  But  can 
the  watch  withstand  a  more  prosaic  shock,  say,  a  drop 
from  the  wrist  to  the  floor? 
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The  question  seemed  timely.  Bulova’s  advertise¬ 
ments  overflowed  with  encouragement.  “ACCUTRON 
-  is  guaranteed  99.9977  G  accurate  .  .  .  not  under 
laboratory  conditions  .  .  .  but  in  actual  use”  (dots 
and  italics  not  ours,  but  Life  magazine’s).  So  we 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  a  field  test. 

As  the  field  representative  assigned  to  the  test, 
I  was  given  the  run  of  jewelry  store  floors  in  New 
York  City.  Cartier’s,  the  first  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue 
1  visited,  had  a  worthless  floor:  the  cheapest  Timex 
could  survive  a  fall  on  their  pearl-grey  wall-to-wall 
carpeting.  Tiffany’s,  which  has  everything  including 
a  solid  gold  putter,  not  surprisingly  has  a  perfect 
floor  for  watch-testing:  parquet  with  borders  of  green 
marble. 

“Would  you  like  it  in  14-  or  18-karat?”  Tif¬ 
fany’s  watch-man  asked. 

“Immaterial,”  I  said,  as  grimly  as  an  astronaut. 

He  withdrew  a  microsonic  timepiece  about  the 
size  of  a  half-dollar  from  the  glass  showcase,  and 
handed  it  over.  While  fondling  it,  I  looked  at  the 
clerk.  He  was  a  thin-faced  man,  wearing  steel-rimmed 
glasses  and  a  half-smile  masking  growing  concern 
about  me. 

Could  some  other  independent  research  laboratory 
have  already  conducted  this  Accutron  test?  Was  I 
being  classified  as  an  astronut?  No.  I  attributed  his 
nervousness  to  last  year’s  robbery. 

Before  beginning  the  countdown  for  the  test,  I 
tried  to  relax  the  clerk. 

“Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this  unit?  It  isn’t 
ticking.” 

“It  hums,  sir,”  he  said,  trying  to  take  the  watch 
out  of  my  hands. 

“Doesn’t  the  humming  drive  you  out  of  your 
mind  ?” 

“Actually,  it’s  quite  pleasant,”  he  said,  making 
another  dignified  grab  for  the  watch.  “360  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  is  middle-F  on  the  piano,  you  know.” 

“You  don’t  mind  if  I  listen  awhile,”  I  said,  at 
last  indicating  I  was  aware  he  wanted  the  microsonic 
timepiece  back. 

“No,  not  really,  but  it’s  the  last  one  we  have 
in  stock  at  the  moment.  They’ve  moved  so  well  since 
being  introduced,  we’re  waiting  for  a  new  shipment 
now.  We  can  take  your  order.” 

The  realization  that  I  might  be  smashing  the  last 
Accutron  in  Tiffany’s  must  have  made  me  visibly  pale, 
because  the  clerk  made  a  determined  lunge  for  the 
watch.  The  counter  between  us  hampered  him.  He  didn’t 
get  a  clean  grip  on  the  microsonic  timepiece.  And  the 
test  was  made. 

It  was  a  beautiful  drop,  ricocheting  off  the 
counter  edge  onto  the  parquet  floor! 

“Nothing  to  worry  about,”  I  said.  “It’s  shot  from 
rockets.  Must  be  shock-proo\f.” 

I  didn’t  think  the  clerk  heard  me.  He  was  around 
the  counter  so  quickly  to  take  the  Accutron  out  of  my 
hand,  I  thought  he  had  hurdled  it.  Actually  he  had  run 
around  it. 

“It  all  depends  how  far  you  drop  a  shock-proof 
watch,”  he  said.  If  the  copywriter  who  wrote  those 
Nads  could  have  seen  the  Tiffany  clerk’s  face  at  that 
moment,  he  wouldn’t  have  been  so  cock-sure  about 
American  watchmaking  being  in  the  space  age. 

Did  the  Accutron  pass  An  Independent  Research 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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by  Bob  Abel 


A  Tale  of  Two  Ladies  —  and  an  Ex-Girlfriend 


Whatever  the  political  tensions  wrack¬ 
ing-  the  Anglo-American  alliance  these 
days,  it  is  worth  noting-  that  a  trans- 
Atlantic  accord  has  been  reached  in 
one  area,  at  least,  and  that  both  sides 
are  now  permitted  a  non-furtive  em¬ 
brace  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  best- 
known  heroine.  There  is  doubtless  a 
certain  irony  in  the  chronology  of 
the  Anglo-American  embrace  of  Lady 
C.,  but  her  English  debut,  albeit  a 
follow-the-leader  affair,  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  stylish  and  reeking  of 
tradition  than  the  earlier,  American 
road  show. 

The  court  test  of  milady’s  English 
legitimacy  produced  a  spirited  display 
of  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  is 
freedom  of  expression,  and  thus  the 
sources  of  Lady  C’s  defense  are  al¬ 
most  as  notable  as  the  ultimate  “in¬ 
nocent”  verdict  handed  down  in  her 
favor.  Entering  the  lists  of  London’s 
Old  Bailey  to  speak  their  mind  were 
such  varied  representatives  as: 

A  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  testified  that  the  Lawrence  book 
is  one  Christians  ought  to  read;  the 
headmistress  of  a  private  girls’ 
school,  reporting-  her  findings  that 
most  of  her  wards  had  been  familiar 
with  the  controversial  four-letter 
words  since  the  age  of  ten;  a  psycho¬ 
logist  who  cited  the  book’s  “educa¬ 
tional  value”  as  antidote  to  the  con¬ 
stant  “titillation  and  insinuations” 
about  sex  to  which  young  people  are 
subjected;  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
who  “coolly  observed”  (according  to 
an  ear-witness)  that  it  would  do 
Catholic  priests  a  lot  of  good  to  read 
the  book;  a  Leicester  University  liter¬ 
ary  authority  who  called  a  four-letter 
word  a  four-letter  word — “we  have  no 
word  in  English  which  is  not  either  an 
abstraction  or  has  become  an  evasive 
euphemism  for  the  sex  act,  and  we 
are  constantly  running  away  from  it, 
or  dissolving  into  dots”;  a  clergyman 
who  runs  youth  hostels;  a  magna 
cum  laude  graduate,  female  branch, 
in  English  Lit.;  and  a  very  respect¬ 
able  sprinkling  from  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  including  Dame  Rebecca  West, 
poet-critic  C.  D.  Lewis  and  novelist 
E.  M,  Forster. 

Undaunted  by  this  formidable  op¬ 
position,  the  prosecution  asked  the 
jury  to  ponder  these  basic  questions 
of  class:  “Is  this  a  book  you  would 
like  your  wives  and  servants  to  read?” 
— and  “How  would  you  feel  if  it  were 
your  own  wife  who  was  carrying  on 
an  affair  with  your  gamekeeper?” 

The  judge,  presumably  unmindful  of 
everyone’s  servants  and  gamekeepers, 
reminded  the  jury  that  “there  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  being 
‘shocked  and  disgusted’  [the  prosecu- 
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tion’s  defense]  and  that  which  depraves 
and  corrupts,”  and  nine  men  and  three 
women  debated  but  three  hours  before 
decidipg  that  Lady  C.  was  not  unfit 
company  for  the  likes  of  themselves. 

Reporting  the  story — and  it  was 
the  top  story  in  England  for  days — 
two  widely  respected  newspapers  (in¬ 
cluding  the  staid  Manchester  Guardi¬ 
an)  printed  what  a  New  York  Times’ 
correspondent  called  “the  most  notori¬ 
ous  and  universal  of  four-letter 
words”  in  their  recapitulation  of  the 
trial,  thereby  setting  off  a  small  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  whether  this  represent¬ 
ed  another  blow  for  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  or  the  instinct  toward  graf¬ 
fiti  displayed  by  small  boys  in  men’s 
rooms. 

At  the  Savile  Club  on  Brook  Street, 
authors  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
Stephen  Potter  and  Sir  Compton  Mac¬ 
kenzie  clinked  whiskey  glasses  and 
toasted  a  “good  show.”  After  32  years 
of  exile  as  an  unexpurgated  lover, 
Lady  C.  had  come  home,  an  official 
pariah  no  longer  and  legally  bereft 
of  her  former  powers  to  deprave  and 
corrupt — closed  minds. 

*  *  5fC 

On  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
another  literary  heroine  was  being- 
scrubbed  up  so  she  wouldn’t  agitate 
a  censor’s  eye,  as  the  celluloid  ver¬ 
sion  of  Lady  C.  did  in  a  rather 
dreary  French  movie.  Truman  Ca¬ 
pote’s  delightful  Holly  Golightly,  the 
chief  character  (along  with  himself 
as  narrator)  in  Breakfast  at  Tiffa¬ 
ny’s,  will  only  enjoy  a  “suggested 
immorality”  in  the  Paramount  film 
based  on  his  book. 

As  played  by  Audrey  Hepburn, 
Holly  won’t  be  virginal,  but  you  won’t 
see  her  kick  up  her  heels,  either.  Her 
colorful  literary  life  has  been  given 
the  dream-factory  treatment  and 
emerges  as  so-called  adult  movie  fare 
which  should  prove  approximately 
one-third  as  appetizing  as  a  film 
faithful  to  the  book  might  have  been. 
(Not  that  faithfulness  per  se  to  a 
literary  work  is  mandatory  for  a  good 
movie,  but  why  does  Hollywood  pay 
huge  sums  for  books  which  are 
promptly  reduced  to  lookalike  movie 
scripts — and  then  complain  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  good  stories  for 
films?) 

The  heart  of  Capote’s  book — Holly’s 
casual,  often  risque  dialogue;  her 
candid  conversations  with  the  nar¬ 
rator  about  the  men  she  has  known 
not  well,  but  intimately;  their  strange 
brother-sister  relationship,  with  its 
gentle  sexual  overtones,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  Holly  as  the  pursuer  of 
dreams  rather  than  men — all  this  has 
been  left  out  of  the  film.  Where  there 


could  be  no  romance — there  is  now 
one  between  Holly  and  the  narrator. 
The  book’s  sad,  wistful  ending  is  now 
happy  as  hell,  what  with  this  big- 
love  affair — because  Holly  is  now  fey, 
instead  of  immoral,  and  she  deserves 
an  upbeat  ending. 

Even  the  strip-tease  scene  that  has 
been  added  to  the  film  has  a  more 
realistic  counterpart — which  you  can  . 
see  if  you  should  happen  to  catch  the 
film  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  it  is  captious  to  complain, 
since  Capote  himself  has  called  the 
screen  play  “excellent  .  .  .  but  more 
as  a  creation  of  its  own  than  an 
adaptation  of  my  book”;  yet  this 
left-handed  compliment  is  indicative 
of  what  is  really  wrong  with  Amer¬ 
ican  movies.  They  are  all  very  much 
creations  of  Hollywood  and  not  of  life 
in  America,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter.  Holly  Golightly,  the  dear  little 
bitch,  was  more  grown-up  than  Hol¬ 
lywood  has  ever  been.  It  would  have 
been  much  kicks  to  meet  up  with 
her  on  the  Screen. 

*  sjs  '  $ 

Our  last  tale  is,  alas,  one  of  a  lost 
love,  between  the  Cuba  that  used  to 
be — B.C.  (Before  Castro)  —  and  the 
American  press,  which  Castro  has  al¬ 
ways  believed — with  some  justification, 
it  seems — to  opjDOse  his  revolution. 

America’s  romantic  attachment  to¬ 
ward  her  pert  little  Latin  neighbor 
to  the  south  underwent  its  first 
trauma  at  the  time  of  the  “war 
criminals”  executions.  Most  U.  S. 
newspapers  lamented  this  turn  of 
events,  and  rightly  so,  but  little  pub¬ 
licity  was  given  to  Castro’s  explana¬ 
tion  for  them  or  to  the  mood  of  the 
Cuban  civilian  population,  some  20,000 
of  whom  had  been  killed,  many  after 
torture,  by  the  Batista  regime.  Castro 
told  Herbert  L.  Mathews  of  the  New 
York  Times’  editorial  board  (who 
took  that  famous  picture  of  Castro  in 
the  Sierra  Maestra  in  1957)  that  he 
hadn’t  “fomented”  the  executions. 
“On  the  contrary,”  Castro  said,  “I 
yielded  to  popular  demand  as  little  as 
possible  and,  in  fact,  the  unjust,  ig¬ 
norant  accusations  by  Americans 
made  our  people  more  determined 
than  ever  to  have  justice.” 

The  truth  then,  as  now,  has  been 
hard  to  arrive  at  if  one’s  sole  source 
of  information  is  the  American  news¬ 
paper.  Cuba,  which  had  been  our 
docile,  worshipful,  dependent  lady 
friend  in  the  Caribbean,  was  acting- 
like  a  graduate  of  the  Charles  Atlas 
course  for  new  nations — and  them 
what  ain’t  for  us  is  naturally  agin  us. 

The  editorial  reaction  of  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  to  our  diplomatic  break  with 
Cuba  is  another  link  in  the  chain 
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of  evidence  that  the  American  press 
has  not  been  doing  its  job  in  re¬ 
porting  and  analyzing  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  U.S. -Cuban  relationship. 
As  James  Reston  noted  in  the  Times, 
the  only  realistic  issue  here  is  “not 
whether  slamming  the  door  makes  Ike 
feel  better,  but  whether  it  promotes 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.” 
Reston,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  not¬ 
ed  that  diplomatic  recognition  is  not 
a  badge  of  good  conduct,  and  gener¬ 
ally  showed  himself  more  aware  of 
the  liabilities  of  such  a  move  than 
did  most  editorial  writers. 

In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the 
Herald-Tribune  said  the  U.S.  “has 
done  the  only  thing  it  could  possibly 
do,”  citing  the  move  as  one  which 
gives  us  “the  advantage  of  assuming 
an  uncompromising  position.”  Also, 
said  the  Trib,  “it  permits  us  ...  to 
make  the  essential  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Cuban  people  and  the  Cas¬ 
tro  government.” 

The  Daily  News,  America’s  largest- 
selling  paper,  snarled;  “This  kick  to 
Castro’s  teeth  came  none  too  soon,  if 
you  ask  us,”  adding  that  “all  Ameri¬ 
cans  except  the  local  Reds  and  their 
dupes”  will  applaud  Ike’s  “decisive 
action.” 

The  Mirror,  a  Hearst  tabloid,  made 
it  simple  for  its  simple  readers :  re¬ 
lations  between  the  U.S.  and  Cdba 
were  “fraternal”  before  Castro  .  .  . 
Cuba  is  now  a  Russian  satellite  and 
we  have  withdrawn  recognition  from 
it 

The  other  morning  paper,  Reston’s 
own  New  York  Times,  did  not  begin 
to  match  its  Washington  bureau  chief 
in  analyzing  the  situation  and,  while 
its  editorial  was  clearly  superior  to 
most,  it  seemed  remarkably  similar  to 
other  Times’  editorials  on  Cuba  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year — bland,  bloodless, 
and  looking  backward  all  the  while. 

Along  toward  evening,  the  Journal- 
American  produced  the  proper  Hearst- 
ian  ultimatum,  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  applauded  the  move  since 
“hope  has  long  gone  that  our  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  Cuba  would 
ever  improve  so  long  as  Castro  is 
dictator  there.” 

Only  the  Post,  long  on  guts  and 
short  on  news  as  usual,  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  making  such  a  move 
without  first  consulting  the  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  “.  .  .  a  truly  great 
nation,”  the  Post .  reminded  its  read¬ 
ers,  “does  not  allow  itself  to  be  pro¬ 
voked  by  words  into  impetuous  action 
that  may  have  self-defeating  con¬ 
sequences.” 


On  December  25th,  1960,  the  front 
cover  of  the  Sunday  supplement  of  the 
newspaper,  Hoy,  was  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
play  of  Cuban  Christmas  cards.  The 
back  cover  consisted  of  a  spread  of 


cartoons  entitled  Curas! — translation: 
“Priests!” — and  their  point  of  view  is 
fairly  well  indicated  by  the  cartoon 
which  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

There  have  been  full-length  articles 
dealing  with  “The  Excommunication  of 
Father  McGlynn”  (the  priest  who  was 
a  follower  of  Jose  Marti);  “Hidalgo 
Was  Also  Excommunicated”  (the  priest 
who  touched  off  Mexico’s  independence 
struggle);  “The  Catholic  Church  Ver¬ 
sus  the  Independence  of  Cuba.” 

A  special  New  Year’s  issue  of  Verde 
Olivo,  official  organ  of  the  rebel  army, 
featured  a  picture  story,  beginning 
with  a  photo  of  a  line  of  open,  bone- 
filled  caskets,  and  followed  by  these 
photos  of  church-dictator  alliances: 

<|I  “While  the  country  and  cities 
were  full  of  deaths,  while  Batista 
robbed  and  tortured  throughout  all 
Cuba,  Cardinal  Arteaga  received  dec¬ 
orations  from  the  bloody  tyrant.” 

<J  “Luis,  the  royal  prince  of  Tacho 
Somoza  —  church  support  doesn’t  fail 
him  either,  while  Nicaragua  is  mas¬ 


sacred  by  his  repressive  police  corps.” 

<J  “Franco,  who  murdered  two  mil¬ 
lion  Spaniards  —  Franco,  who  holds 
Spain  under  terror,  who  maintains  jails 
full  of  political  prisoners  twenty  years 
after  the  Civil  War — was  not  excom¬ 
municated;  on  the  contrary,  he  receives 
the  holy  blessing  from  the  high  and 
corrupt  hierarchy.” 

<1  “The  high  clergy  doesn’t  excom¬ 
municate  the  butcher  Trujillo;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Cardinal  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  is  his  strongest  ally  and  genu¬ 
flects  [used  metaphorically]  to  him.” 

<]  “Estime,  who  put  the  people  of 
Haiti  under  his  bloody  boots— the  Car¬ 
dinal  never  wrote  a  pastoral  letter 
against  him;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave 
him  his  close  friendship.” 

<J  “Somoza,  the  killer  of  -  Sandino, 
chief  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  dynasties 
in  America,  is  another  friend  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Arteaga.” 

<P  “Spellman,  the  disgraceful  cardi¬ 
nal  of  the  imperialists,  who  gave  $10,- 
000  to  buy  the  bombs  which  exploded 
against  the  Cuban  people — this  hypo¬ 
crite  and  fascist  Spellman  is  not  ex¬ 
communicated.” 

(A  student  of  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Havana — upon 
learning  that  Cardinal  Spellman  of¬ 
fered  last  month  to  pay  for  a  psychiat¬ 
ric  check-up  for  Fidel  Castro — had  this 
response:  “What  about  him?”) 

A  Cuban  government  official,  himself 
a  Rosicrucian,  told  the  Realist  about 
the  confusion  of  his  sister,  a  Catholic 
who  sees  the  humane  achievements  of 
the  revolution  on  one  hand  and  the 
opposition  of  the  hierarchy  on  the  other 
hand.  For  the  Church  is  no  longer  the 
beneficiary  of  large  donations  from 
wealthy  businessmen  and  landowners. 

Moreover,  a  front-page  banner  head¬ 
line  in  El  Mundo  of  December  29th 
read:  “Rev.  Lence  Challenges  Bishops 
to  •  Condemn  Terrorism.”  The  story 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  “there  are 
silences  that  smell  of  the  odor  of  the 
dollar.” 

Before  an  audience  of  more  than 
3,000  at  the  National  Capitol,  Rev. 
Lence  stated  that  “in  this  solemn  hour 
that  Cuba  faces,  as  a  Catholic  priest 
and  as  a  Christian,  I  challenge  those 
who  have  been  issuing  pastoral  letters 
[against  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment]  to  condemn  the  terrorism  [the 
bombing  by  counter-revolutionaries  of 
Flogar,  a  cafeteria  in  which  fifteen 
persons,  mostly  children,  were  in¬ 
jured].” 

Rev.  Lence  is  not  too  popular  with 
his  fellow  clergymen. 

“Many  of  those  who  attack  me,”  he 
said,  “used  to  go  to  the  Palace  of  the 
tyrant  [Batista]  without  concern  over 
the  Christian  blood  that  was  being  shed 
in  Havana  and  in  the  Cuban  country¬ 
side.” 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  Explainers  was  Kenneth  Tynan’s  appraisal 
of  what  my  characters  were  always  doing,  either  to 
themselves,  to  each  other  or  to  the  world  in  general. 
It  sounded  right  so  I  used  it  as  the  title  for  my  last 
book.  What  the  next  collection  will  be  called,  I  do 
not  yet  know — maybe  Son  of  Explainers,  Good  Grief 
More  Explainers  or  The  Explainers  and  the  Slave 
Empress.  Once  you  have  a  basic  concept  the  possibili¬ 
ties  are  limitless. 

Q.  Comedian  Boh  Newhart  was  quoted  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times  as  saying  that  he  has  “never  heard  of 
a  good  reactionary  comic.  There’s  no  Republican  Mort 
Sahl.  Anybody  as  individual  as  a  comic  is  would  na¬ 
turally  tend  toward  the  liberal  party.”  Do  you  agree 
• with i  this? 

A.  The  entertainment  business  seems  to  be  most¬ 
ly  made  up  of  Democrats;  whether  this  makes  them 
liberals  or  not,  I’m  not  sure.  I’ve  never  heard  of  a 
good  reactionary  comic  either,  but  I’ve  only  heard 
about  two  good  liberal  ones,  so  the  odds  are  not  quite 
what  Newhart  would  imply  they  are.  Irreverence  is 
not  necessarily  a  synonym  for  liberalism.  It  some¬ 
times  has  more  to  do  with  immaturity  or  repressed 
egoism. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Newhart  himself  lives  up  to 
his  statement? 

A.  I’m  crowded  with  uncertainties  here.  I’m  not 
sure  what  the  original  statement  meant,  and  having 
only  seen  and  heard  Newhart  briefly  I’m  really  not 
quilified  to  judge,  although  I’m  sure  he  would  not 
argue  the  point  that  his  humor  is  far  more  danger¬ 
ous.  The  “new  school”  of  humor  seems  to  be  making 
that  subtle  switch  from  “I’pi  not  kidding,  things  are 
wrong!”  to  “I’m  only  kidding,  things  are  wrong.” 
It’s  the  difference  of  attitudes  between  a  man  fired 
by  the  company  telling  a  joke  on  the  company  and 
the  man  who  fired  him  telling  a  joke  on  the  company 
— at  the  company  picnic,  of  course. 

Q.  Your  strip  has  been  reprinted  in  Socialist 
publications.  This  question  isn’t  meant  to  imply  guilt 
by  association — or  credit  by  association,  depending 
on  one’s  point  of  view — but  are  you  a  Socialist? 

A.  I  don’t  know.  I  guess  I  need  too  much  room 
to  maneuyer  in  to  allow  myself  to  be  any  definite 
shape  of  political  being.  I’ve  also  allowed  my  strip 
to  be  reprinted  in  religious  publications  but  I’m  an 
atheist.  I’ve  allowed  my  strip  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Realist  but  I’m  not  a  freethinker.  I’ve  allowed  my 
strip  to  be  reprinted  in  Mad  but  I’m  riot  tasteless. 
The  New  Republic  is  going  to  run  some  of  my  strips 
but  I’m  no  liberal.  And  if  William  Buckley  ever  came 
around.  ...  As  long  as  the  cartoons  are  run  without 
change  I’m  glad  to  see  them  circulated. 

Q.  William.  Saroyan  once  wrote:  “I  believe  the 
living  are  simultaneously  naive  and  sophisticated,  be¬ 
cause  no  matter  how  naive  a  man  may  be,  there  is 
somewhere  in  him  great  sophistication,  and.  no  matter 
how  sophisticated  he  may  be  there  is  great  naivete 
in  him.”  How  would  you  relate  this  to  your  work? 

A.  I  believe  the  living  are  simuleaneously  orange 
and  purple,  because  no  matter  how  orange  a  man 
may  be,  there  is  somewhere  in  him  great  purple, 
and  no  matter  how  purple  he  may  be  there  is  great 
orange  in  him. 
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Q.  In  writing  the  dialogue  of  your  characters,  do 
you  strive  for  accuracy  or  do  you  deliberately  exag¬ 
gerate? 

A.  I  decide  who  and  what  my  character  is,  how 
he  thinks,  what  he  stands  for,,  what  point  I  am 
trying  to  make,  the  way  this  particular  character 
might  inadvertently  make  that  point,  and  then  the 
dialogue  naturally  follows. 

I  don’t  strive  for  tape  recorder  accuracy,  I  strive 
for  an  attitude,  a  point  of  view  generally  representa¬ 
tive  (if  slanted)  of  the  type  I’m  portraying.  It  is 
almost  automatic  that  the  dialogue  will  also  be  rep¬ 
resentative. 

While  there  is  no  conscious  exaggeration,  there 
must,  of  course,  be  exaggeration.  The  limits  of  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  space  is  such  that  were  I  to  make 
my  characters  speak  without  editing,  they  would  run 
on  for  pages,  cease  to  be  funny,  cloud  my  editorial- 
ization  and  lose  my  point. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  shoidd  be  the  function  of  an 
artist  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him? 

A.  I  don’t  think  it’s  the  function  of  the  artist 
to  do  anything  except  what  his  insides  demand  he  do. 

I’m  personally  in  favor  of  biting  all  the  hands 
that  feed  me  but  that  happens  to  be  my  private  line 
of  endeavor  and  who  knows  whether  those  afore¬ 
mentioned  hands  truly  consider  themselves  bitten?  It 
may  all  be  a  private  conceit.  I’ve  been  nationally 
syndicated  for  over  a  year  now  and  have  had  very 
few  complaints.  It  raises  the  ugly  suspicion  that  I’m 
being  derelict  in  my  duties. 

Q.  How  have  you,  bitten  the  hands  that  feed  you? 

A.  Now  let  me  see.  .  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  slant  your  material  to  fit  the  market 
— such  as,  for  example,  Playboy  magazine? 

A.  I  try  not  to.  There  is,  on  occasion,  an  un¬ 
conscious  slanting  not  asked  for  by  the  market  but 
demanded  by  one’s  own  idea  (often  misguided)  of 
what  the  market  will  find  acceptable.  I  find  this  less 
and  less  to  be  the  case,  however,  and  I  would  con¬ 
sider  most  of  my  work  interchangeable  whatever  the 
market. 

Basically  I  remain  the  prime  market.  I  must 
slant  my  material  to  my  own  demands.  As  far  as  my 
strips  go  I  want  never  to  have  to  tell  people,  “Don’t 
look  at  that.  I  was  just  doing  it  for  the  buck.” 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  Mad  magazine? 

A.  Don’t  look  at  that.  They’re  just  doing  it  for 
the  buck. 

Q.  What  are  your  feelings  about  Li’l  Abner? 

A.  A1  Capp,  I  assume,  is  in  a  great  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  strides  toward  satire  the  comic  strip 
has  taken  in  recent  years.  You  can  draw  a  straight, 
progressively  stimulating  line  from  Li’l  Abner  to 
Barnaby  to  Pogo  to  Peanuts. 

I  don’t  see  Li’l  Abner  these  days  because  I  don’t 
buy  the  Daily  Mirror,  so  I  have  no  idea  of  what 
he’s  up  to.  I’ve  always  enjoyed  Capp’s  magazine 
articles  as  much  or  more  than  his  comic  strip. 

Q.  What’s  your  favorite  comic  strip? 

A.  You  know,  I  read  them  so  infrequently  these 
days  that  I’m  no  longer  sure  I  have  a  favorite.  I’m 
a  devotee  of  Pogo  and  Peanuts,  of  course.  I  read 
Mary  Worth  because  there  is  masochism  in  me  which 
drives  me  to  it.  I  am  an  admirer  of  several  cartoon¬ 
ists  outside  the  strip  field :  Herblock,  Bob  Blechman, 
Tomi  Ungerer,  Osborn,  Steig,  Steinberg,  Francois, 
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Roy  McKie,  others  who  I  can’t  think  of  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  My  favorite  comic  strip  in  retrospect  is  The 
Spirit  by  Will  Eisner. 

Q.  What’s  your  least  favorite  comic  strip? 

A.  They’re  all  pretty  much  the  same.  I  get 
terribly  annoyed  on  those  rare  occasions  when  I 
happen  to  come  across  one  of  the  several  dedicated 
Cold  War  adventure  strips  like  Terry  and  the  Pirates. 
The  official  policy  on  syndicated  strips  is  that  they 
are  to  be  non-editorial  in  nature.  The  way  this  has 
often  worked  out  is  that  strips  are  only  non-editorial 
when  it  comes  to  the  expression  of  views  that  differ 
from  official  State  Department  policy.  I’m  all  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  in  any  kind  of  strip  but  it 
would  be  nice  to  counter  the  monopoly  of  our  cartoon¬ 
ing  Edward  Tellers  with  one  or  two  cartooning  Linus 
Paulings. 

Q.  Would,  you  describe  the  personalities  of  some 
of  the  characters  'who  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
your  strip,  such  as  Bernard? 

A.  The  original  concept  of  the  strip  was  to  have 
no  set  characters.  I  like  the  fact  that  they  slowly 
and  undeliberately  evolved.  The  first  was  Bernard, 
the  inept  though  anxious,  the  often  defeated  yet  al¬ 
ways  persistent ;  Bernard  must  love  loss  because  he’s 
made  so  many  of  them.  He  loses  to  women,  to 
authority,  to  society,  to  anything  he  pits  himself 
against.  And  yet — and  this  is  his  single  saving  grace 
— he  refuses  to  see  himself  as  a  loser.  He  rationalizes 
defeat  so  that  it  becomes  indistinguishable  from 
victory.  He  comes  back,  always,  for  more. 

Q.  What  about  Huey? 

A.  Huey  is  not  as  different  from  Bernard  as  you 
may  think.  Both  are  egoists,  both  are  basically 
passive,  both  often  let  the  girl  make  the  first  move. 
Their  difference  is  that  in  Bernard’s  case  they  don’t; 
in  Huey’s  they  always  do- — because  Huey,  unlike  Ber¬ 
nard,  knows  his  identity  and  uses  it — uses  it  with  an 
arrogance  and  a  sensuality  that  is  pure  narcissism, 
and  which  automatically  attracts  women  to  him.  With 
Bernard  everything  goes  out  till  there  is  nothing  left. 
With  Huey  everything  is  drawn  in.  He  is  a  magnet. 

Q.  Are  you  Huey  or  Bernard? 

A.  Is  there  a  multiple  choice?  As  William  Saroy¬ 
an  so  aptly  put  it,  “I  believe  the  living  are  simultane¬ 
ously  Huey  and  Bernard,  because  no  matter  how 
Huey  a  man  may  be,  there  is  somewhere  in  him  a 
great  Bernard,  and  no  matter  how  Bernard  he  may 
be  there  is  great  Huey  in  him.” 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  a  few  words  about 
human  relationsh ips  ? 

A.  When  asked  that  way  I  can’t  think  of  a 
thing. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  human  relationships  apply 
to  international  affairs  ? 

A.  There  are  no  human  relationships  in  a  fox¬ 
hole. 

Q.  What’s  your  attitude  toward  psychoanalysis? 

A.  I’m  all  for  it.  I  don’t  question  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  hack  analysts,  no  more  than  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  there  are  many  analysands  who 
enter  analysis  more  as  an  extension  of  their  neurosis 
than  as  an  attempted  cure  for  it.  But  there  are  the 
hacks  and  the  uncommitted  in  all  fields.  Analysis  gets 
all  this  hostile  attention  because  it’s  still  looked  on 
as  an  immigrant  science  and  like  all  immigrants  it 
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Realist  of  the  Month 

Dr.  Joyce  Brothers:  “There’s  nothing  so  un¬ 
romantic  as  a  seasick  bride  .  . 


is  not  to  be  trusted,  not  until  one  of  its  members  is 
elected  President,  at  any  rate. 

In  the  meantime  its  influence  has  become  so 
ingrained  that  while  official  psychoanalysis  may  still 
be  uneasily  frowned  upon,  the  myth  of  self-help  has 
become  a  naive  mystique  among  our  over-aware  cit¬ 
izenry.  Each  has  his  own  formula  whether  it’s  writ¬ 
ing  his  inner  doubts  in  print,  voicing  them  on  the 
air,  exhibiting  them  through  his  art,  his  dance;  what¬ 
ever  his  outlet  he  will  defensively  assert,  “Others 
may  need  help.  I  can  handle  my  own  problems.” 

Q.  What’s  your  opinion  of  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers’ 
late-night  TV  show ? 

A.  An  unnecessary  postponement  of  the  national 
anthem. 

Q.  Do  strangers  ever  ask  you  for  advice  on  their 
emotional  problems ? 

A.  Okay,  what’s  troubling  you,  Bunky? 

Q.  What  do  some  of  your  fellow  Fire  Island  va¬ 
cationers  represent  to  you:  Alexander  King? 

A.  It’s  hard  not  to  gush  about  people  you  like. 
He  is  a  fine,  lovely  man.  He  is  needed. 

Q.  Tennessee  Williams? 

A.  Outside  of  The  Glass  Menagerie,  I  am  not  an 
admirer  of  Williams’  work.  I’m  a  little  unjust  with 
people  I  don’t  like.  After  having  seen  a  fair  example 
of  their  work  I  see  no  point  in  bothering  with  their 
future  efforts  and  so  have  only  accidental  and  very 
occasional  exposure  to  their  current  thinking.  Most 
of  the  generally  accepted  anti-Williams  cliches  are 
also  my  cliches.  Where  I  defect  from  his  detractors 
is  where  most  of  them  unhappily  concede  that,  despite 
his  love  of  decay,  he  is  a  fine  writer;  I  happily  con¬ 
cede  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  Herman  Wouk? 

A.  He  has  the  skill  of  a  good  detective  story 
writer.  It’s  a  shame  he  has  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  What  was  your  reaction  to  Norman  Mailer’s 
original  decision  to  run  for  Mayor  of  New  York? 

A.  Norman  Mailer  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
this  generation.  Why  don’t  we  leave  him  alone? 

Q.  Jean  Shepherd  ( issue  #20)  asserted  that  we 
don’t  live  in  an  oligarchy  ?  Would  you  go  along  with 
him  on  that? 

A.  Honest  to  god,  some  of  these  questions  make 
me  want  to  bury  my  head  under  the  covers. 

Go  along  with  him  on  what?  If  anything,  we  live 
in  a  society  of  intermeshing  oligarchies.  Each  par¬ 
ticular  social  and  economic  grouping  has  its  own 
tightly-hewed-to  rules  which  muddy  as  the  groups 
meet  and  mix  and  produce  new  combinations  of  rules, 
just  as  rigid  as  in  the  past  but  with  less  surface 
definition,  so  that  while  the  individual  will  always 
know  when  he’s  violating  the  code  he  may  be  hard 
put  to  define  exactly  what  the  code  is.  How’s  that? 

Incidentally,  I  was  amused  by  Shepherd’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  differences  with  Shelley  Berman  over 
the  similarity  of  a  bit  they  both  did  on  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  a  booking  agent.  I  never  knew  Jean 
had  done  such  a  bit.  I  had  been  annoyed  with  Ber¬ 
man  because  I  had  done  a  strip  in  the  Voice  which 


was  very  similar  in  theme.  Maybe  we  all  swiped  it 
from  John  Wilcock. 

[Editor’s  note:  John  Wilcock,  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Realist,  writes  a  regular  column  for 
the  Village  Voice.  A  collection  of  his  columns  is  to  be 
published  shortly  in  book  form;  for  $3,  we’ll  be  glad 
to  reserve  a  copy  of  The  Village  Square  for  you.] 

Q.  What  conclusions  have  you  come  to  about  your 
audience,  judging  by  their  postal  responses  to  your 
strip? 

A.  Not  many.  I’m  syndicated  in  40  papers  around 
the  country  which  are  40  papers  more  than  I 
originally  thought  would  buy  the  feature,  so  that  the 
strip  is  more  of  a  commercial  success  on  a  news¬ 
paper  basis  than  I  ever  suspected  it  would  be;  though 
40  papers  does  not  put  me  in  any  but  the  most  minor 
league  of  national  syndication. 

The  postal  response  in  those  cities  which  run 
the  strip  is  spare,  friendly  and  generally  intelligent. 
There  has  never  been  much  pan  mail.  Once  I  was 
chastised  as  one  of  “you  guys  who  keep  picking  on 
Joe  even  after  he’s  dead,”  and  once  I  received  a 
batch  of  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  re¬ 
ports  on  Red  China  from  a  west  coast  reader  who, 
having  just  seen  a  strip-  of  mine  on  the  Hollywood 
blacklist,  was  most  eager  to  re-educate  me  before 
I  got  to  the  issue  of  the  off-shore  islands. 

Q.  What  are  you  a  spokesman  for? 

A.  Me. 

Q.  What  is  snob  humor? 

A.  Snob  humor  is,  unfortunately,  almost  any  kind 
of  humor.  The  “ins”  whether  they  be  “ins”  because 
of  race,  religion,  social  position,  lack  of  social  posi¬ 
tion,  age,  birth,  knowledge  of  seven  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  world  travellers,  professional  stay-at-homes, 
leftists,  rightists,  centrists,  freethinkers,  Trotsky- 
ites,  revisionists,  David  Susskindists  or  Goldwaterites 
— whatever  common  point  of  view  two  or  more  may 
have  which  makes  them  “ins”  as  opposed  to  whatever 
different  points  of  view  two  or  more  others  may  have 
which  makes  them  “outs” — they,  the  “ins,”  will  use 
any  method  of  attack  (that  is  socially  allowable) 
against  the  “outs.”  Humor  is  allowable.  It  is  devious 
enough  to  be  defended  as  “just  having  a  little  fun, 
no  offense  intended,  Rastus,”  and  often  vicious  enough 
to  provide  security  through  laughter,  safety  through 
derision  and  a  temporary  solace  that  makes  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  intellectual  vigilante-ism  worth  its 
weight  in  group  therapists. 

How  convenient  it  is  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  any¬ 
one  outside  your  circle  as  either  a  wrongo  or  a 
fathead. 

Q.  Are  you  guilty  of  snob  humor? 

A.  Of  course  not,  you  fathead! 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  “ gibble- gabble” — and 
what  is  its  function? 

A.  Simply  that  conversation  has,  to  many  of  us, 
become  less  a  means  of  communication  than  a  means 


Eavesdropping  of  the  Month 

Actually  overheard  by  Mrs.  Allyn  Chambers 
of  Evanston,  Ill. : 

First  Jewish  woman:  “And  how’s  your  son?” 
Second  Jewish  woman:  “Oh,  didn’t  you  know? 
He  married  a  gentile  girl  and  caught  cancer.” 
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of  imitating  communication;  a  separatist’s  function 
which  keeps  us  from  touching  others  closely  or,  more 
basically,  touching  ourselves  closely.  This  is  why 
cliches  are  so  important.  They  allow  us  to  reduce 
conversation  to  a  mutually  understood  list  of  banali¬ 
ties  which  allows  both  participants  to  retreat  into 
their  private  worlds  while  seemingly  in  the  midst  of 
a  lively  and  animated  discussion. 

I’ve  used  the  words  “gibble-gabble”  in  several 
strips  to  denote  public  utterance  as  separated  from 
private  thought.  While  he  is  going  “gibble  gabble 
gobble  geeble”  he  may  be  thinking,  “God,  how  did  I 
get  stuck  with  this!  I  wonder  if  she’d  be  hurt  if 
I  just  got  up  and  ran  out  of  the  restaurant.”  And 
while  she  is  going  “gabble  gooble  gibble  gabble”  she 
well  may  be  thinking,  “I  wish  I  were  home  washing 
my  hair,  I  wish  I  were  home  polishing  my  nails, 
I  wish  I  were  home  getting  drunk  alone  instead  of 
being  here  getting  drunk  with  him,  I  wish  one  of  us 
would  die.  At  the  moment  I  have  no  preference.” 

Q.  What  thoughts  do  you  have  in  retrospect 
about  the  British  TV  Program,  “We  Dissent,”  on 
which  you  appeared ? 

A.  I’ve  never  seen  the  program.  Practically  no¬ 
body  here  has,  including  those  congressmen  and  news¬ 
paper  editorialist  who,  on  the  first  days  following  its 
screening  in  London,  vigorously  protested  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  The  Daily  News,  without  having  seen  it, 
suggested  that  we  all  go  back  where  we  come  from 
but,  after  enquiry,  failed  to  forward  subway  fare; 
and  the  Nation,  without  having  seen  it,  complained 
that  the  supposed  “dissenters”  had  not  dissented 
enough.  Not  having  seen  it  myself  I  tend  to  side  with 
the  Nation.  A  few  months  ago  I  did  meet  somebody 
who  saw  it.  He  claimed  to  like  it  but  what  does  he  know? 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  off -Broadway  revue 
you’ve  written,  whereas  you  never  change  your  car¬ 
toon  strip  to  please  the  audience,  will  you  have  the 
same  artistic  integrity  for  the  theatre? 

A.  I  assume  you  refer,  Barry,  to  that  much 
discussed  forthcoming  production  of  my  much  dis¬ 
cussed  multi-million  dollar  revue  called  The  Ex¬ 
plainers  which  will  first  open  in  fashionable  Chicago 
this  Spring  and  then  be  brought  the  following  winter 
to  Broadway’s  very  favorite  Thompson  Street. 

What  can  I  say,  Barry,  except  that  we  think 
we’ve  got  a  sweet  little  show  here  with  a  number  of 
fresh  bright  young  faces,  a  bunch  of  hard  working 
happy  kids,  some  exciting  new  ideas  that  frankly — 
and  you  know  how  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  anybody’s 
feelings,  Barry,  because  as  you  know  we  go  back 
a  long  way  together  and  you  know  me  and  I  know 
you  and  you’ve  been  a  guest  at  my  house  and  I’ve 
been  a  guest  at  your  house  and  you  know  it’s  not  my 
style  to  knock  for  knocking’s  sake  and  I  think  you 
can  testify  to  that — I  have  never  knocked  for  knock¬ 
ing’s  sake.  I  have — you’ll  pardon  me  if  I  get  emo¬ 
tional — I  have  never  been  a  knocker  who’s  knocked 
for  knocking’s  sake.  But  we  both  know — and  why  kid 
ourselves,  huh,  Barry? — that  there  hasn’t  been  much 
in  the  revue  department  in  recent  years.  That’s 
common  knowledge.  And  what  we  are  going  to  try 
our  darndest  to  do  in  this  little  show  of  ours  is  bring 
back  a  sense  of  fun — know  what  I  mean? — in  people’s 
lives  because  we’re  put  on  this  earth  for  precious 
little  enough  time  as  it  is  and  we  just  don’t  seem  to 
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Political  Bouquets  for  1960 

by  Sidney  Bernard 

At  this,  the  beginning  of  1961,  let  us  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  few  political  friends  of  hu¬ 
manity  who,  last  year,  touched  us  to  the  slow: 

H  New  York’s  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  fearless 
hand-shaker  to  legions  of  foreign  V.I.P  visitors,  bold 
changer  of  the  Times  Square  street  sign  in  support 
of  fine  causes  and  promotions,  friend  of  the  city’s 
youth  (nightly,  he  announces  on  radio:  “Parents,  do 
you  know  where  your  child  is  at  this  hour?”),  firm 
and  impartial  Solomon  to  both  sides  of  every  contro¬ 
versy. 

(H  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  millionaire  with 
a  hard  flair  for  austerity.  His  battle  to  saddle  a  tough 
income  tax  on  state  wage-earners  was  a  Draconian 
one.  He  knows  better  than  all  of  us  the  need  for  an 
extra  subterranean  wing  in  our  split-levels  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  His  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  a  man’s 
property  is  an  intimate  one:  each  acre  of  his  vast 
Potanical  Hills  reserve  in  Westchester  County  is — 
like  his  sense  of  unreality— wire-meshed  against  ran¬ 
dom  intruders. 

(H  Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  Saint  Matthew  of 
Marxian  dialectic,  who  fended  off  the  infidel  behind 
the  Great  Wall  of  Peking,  thus — as  the  New  York 
Times  points  out- — turning  the  Kremlin  a  bit  to  the 
right  vis-a-vis  the  dragon-devouring  Chinese.  And  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  recall  which  shoe  the 
dignified  dictator  banged  the  U.N.  table  with. 

H  The  whole  U.S.  Navy — and  in  particular  those 
stalwart  saviours  of  our  sealanes  who  waged  a  titanic 
defense  of  the  atomic  submarine  George  Washington 
in  the  waters  around  Groton,  Connecticut  against  ten 
threatening  pacifists  armed  to  the  skin  with  leaflets. 

HI  And,  finally,  that  matronly  lady  who,  in  the 
last  days  of  a  hot  election  campaign,  with  all  around 
her  sporting  Kennedy  or  Nixon  buttons,  sat  coolly 
and  serenely  in  a  tight  corner  of  a  Chock  Full  O’ 
Nuts  restaurant,  her  own  large  lapel  button  reading: 
“Bell  Telephone  Hour  Nov  3.” 

Individualism  is  not  dead. 


have  the  kind  of  fun  we  used  to  be  able  to  have. 

I’m  no  philosopher,  Barry — no,  stop  it,  I’m  not — 
but  I’ve  got  one  thing  after  a  lot  of  number  of  years 
in  this  business  that  I  won’t  put  on  the  line  for 
anybody.  That’s  my  artistic  integrity,  Barry.  I  won’t 
put  that  on  the  line  for  anybody.  There  isn’t  enough 
money,  I  swear  to  you,  Barry,  not  enough  money  in 
this  world,  and  I’m  a  man — you  know  this,  Barry, 
— who’s  had  his  ups  and  downs.  Ups  and  downs — 
but  one  thing  my  audiences  are  going  to  know  when 
they  walk  into  a  theatre  with  my  name  out  in  front 
— they’re  going  to  know  that,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I  love  my  reputation,  Barry. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  so  patient  with 
me.  I  didn’t  mean  to  make  a  speech.  God  bless  you. 
God  love  you.  You’re  a  great  human  being.  Keep  ’em 
flying.  Goodnight. 
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Image  of  a  President 

“But,  always  I  believe  in  progress  ancl  not  just  merely  in  getting 
law,  then  you  say,  I  want  to  get  up  and  preach  law,  then  no  one  will 
ask,  I  believe  in  progress.”  _ Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Editor’s  note:  The  author  of  this 
article  prefers  to  remain  anonymous 
because,  in  his  own  words:  “My 
articles  are  occasionally  printed  in  Re¬ 
publican  papers,  in  addition  to  which 
I’m  getting  good  notices  for  my  book 
in  very  conservative  papers — and  my 
name  would  be  poison  to  them  once 
my  views  on  Eisenhower  were  bared.” 


Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  U.  S.  Information  Agency  movie 
biography  of  just-retired  President 
Eisenhower.  I  understand  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prints  of  the  two-reeler  have 
been  circulated  these  past  few  years 
in  such  out-of-the-way  precincts  as 
Pakistan,  Libya,  India,  Ceylon,  Bur¬ 
ma,  Iraq,  Egypt,  Venezuela,  Cuba, 
Japan,  Laos  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
other  nations  of  the  non-Communist 
world. 

The  film  proves  to  be  an  instructive 
lesson  in  presidential  images — and 
the  kind  that  does  us  no  good  abroad. 

Briefly,  it  reviews  the  well-known 
events  in  the  General’s  life  from 
birth,  through  the  long  military  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  White  House.  It  is  chock- 
full  of  dedicated  homespun  scenes 
such  as  the  house  where  he  was  born, 
his  high  school  graduation  picture, 
his  wedding  picture,  Ike  tickling  his 
grandchild,  Ike  at  his  desk  in  the 
White  House  greeting  Boy  Scouts. 

A  solemn  commentary  matches  the 
homely  scenes.  Ike  going  to  church, 
for  example,  is  quoted  as  saying,  “I 
am  the  most  intensely  religious  man 
I  know.”  The  movie  reaches  its  high 
point  when  we  are  told  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  strong,  abiding  faith  in  the 
youth  of  the  nation,  as  the  back¬ 
ground  music  soars  to  a  final  hymn¬ 
like  tremolo. 

“Faith  Without  Works”  might  be 
the  subtitle  of  the  twenty-minute 
film,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
the  saintliest  (if  not  most  sancti¬ 
monious)  portrait  of  a  president  since 
Parson  Weems’  story  of  George 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree.  Life 
of  President  Eisenhotuer  is  even 
saintlier  as  Ike  never  admits  to  a 
wrong  deed,  bad  thought  or  question¬ 
able  association  in  all  his  life. 

The  deloused,  disinfected  commen¬ 
tary  makes  no  reference  to  the  bonus 
army  affair  in  1932  when  Colonel 
Eisenhower  volunteered  to  serve  with 
General  Mac  Arthur  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  rout  unemployed  bonus 
marchers.  Newsreel  ■  archives  contain 


striking  shots  of,  the  Amy  using  tear 
gas,  tanks  and  bayonets  against 
World  War  I  veterans,  but  you’ll  not 
find  them  in  this  “documentary.” 

Life  of  President  Eisenhower  is 
edited  with  short,  sharp  cuts  to  give 
it  a  semblance  of  urgency,  immedi¬ 
acy,  importance  not  inherent  in  the 
separate  sequences  of  the  movie. 
From  the  emerging  riffle  of  stills, 
campaign  shots  and  newsreel  foot¬ 
age,  the  viewer  is  supposed  to  go 
home  with  the  idea  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral's  career  was  one1  long,  meaning¬ 
ful  preparation  for  Executive  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Lets’  see.  .  .  . 

The  ’20s  and  ’30s  saw  some  pro¬ 
found  and  shaking  changes.  Govern¬ 
ments  fell.  Red  and  Fascist  philos¬ 
ophies  of  leadership  rose  and  domi¬ 
nated.  A  universal  depression  struck 
and  nearly  finished  off  the  democra¬ 
cies.  But  there  was  F.D.R.  to  salvage 
the  Free  Enterprise  system  and 
spread  its  benefits  more  equitably.  A 
great  president  had  saved  the  day 
and  inspired  the  Republic’s  return  to 
epnfidence,  self-esteem  and  moral 
leadership  in  world  affairs. 

These  years  of  cataclysmic  change 
: —  what  were  their  significance  in 
molding  Eisenhower  the  man?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  movie’s  commentary, 
they  were  for  Ike  “two  decades  of 
happy  peacetime  service.” 

In  the  Army,  Eisenhower  (as  we 
used  to  say  in  the  Marines)  had 
found  a  home.  Government-subsidized 
health  benefits,  life  insurance  and 
lifetime  social  security — which  Eisen¬ 
hower  complains  are  socialistic  and 
bad  for  civilians — were  given  him 
free  by  the  Army.  About  the  time 


he  was  receiving  half-a-million  dol¬ 
lars  for  rights  to  his  book,  Crusade 
in  Europe,  the  General,  hitting  back 
at  New  Deal  concepts  said  that  “real 
security”  was  to  be  found  only  “in 
jail.”  Speaking  personally,  he  might 
have  said:  The  only  real  security  may 
be  found  in  jail — or  the  Army. 

According  to  the  film’s  implications 
the  ’40s  are  significant  only  because 
Ike  scaled  the  heights  from  Colonel 
to  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Forces  in  Europe,  with  an  assist  from 
Roosevelt,  Eisenhower’s  Commander- 
in-chief.  But  F.D.R.  is  not  once  men¬ 
tioned,  nor  are  Churchill,  Marshall  or 
the  other  master  architects  of  Allied 
victory. 

While  the  film  is  ineffectual  as  truth 
or  propaganda  and  dull  as  biography, 
it  is  interesting  in  unlooked-for  ways. 
Despite  its  obvious  intention  to  avoid 
any  issue  with  guts,  this  “Life”  un¬ 
wittingly  reveals  the  President’s 
awful  self-consciousness  as  a  public 
servant,  his  apparent  apprehension  of 
the  role  in  which  he  has  been  cast. 
Movie  cameras  are  like  deep  mirrors 
and  give  back  precise,  if  sometimes 
selective  and  fleeting,  images  of  inner 
calm  or  disturbance. 

In  a  scene  at  the  National  Airport 
Ike  is  shown  waving  goodbye  to  his 
wife,  President  Truman  (shown  only 
once)  and  other  officials.  He  walks  up 
the  plane  ramp,  turns  and  waves  a 
last  farewell.  About  to  enter  the 
plane  Eisenhower  makes  a  sudden, 
unexpected  half-turn.  You  can  see  a 
look  of  excruciating  bewilderment 
stamped  on  his  face.  You  wonder 
what  agonizing  thought  is  running 
through  his  head  or  whether  he’s  just 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind,  Should 
I  wave  another  bye-bye? 

In  another  sequence  where  Eisen¬ 
hower  takes  leave  of  his  former  com¬ 
rades-in-arms,  he  sinks  into  the  back 
seat  of  his  open  limousine,  a  long, 
happy,  unexpectedly  successful  Army 
career  back  of  him.  Suddenly  his  face 
wrinkles  up  sourly  like  a  baby  with 
colic.  He  seems  to  have  a  troubled 
vision.  He  sighs  visibly. 

For  all  his  supposed  mass  populari¬ 
ty,  war  hero  Ike  rarely  appears  at 
ease  in  his  public  moments.  As  he 
walks  in  a  slow-march  academic 
parade,  he  smiles  sheepishly.  Those 
familiar,  sympathy-searching  looks  of 
his  seem  to  ask  the  camera — the  audi¬ 
ence — “What  in  the  world  am  I  do¬ 
ing  in  this  freak  get-up?” 

You  almost  sympathize  with  Ike’s 
dilemma.  It  does  seem  rather  odd,  if 
you  consider  it — a  grown  man  whose 
major  reading  material  is  Western 
stories,  elevated  to  the  position  of 
college  president. 

For  the  short  time  Richard  M. 
Nixon  is  “on”  he  scores  as  the  big 

(■Continued  on  Page  23) 
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MALICE  IN  MARYLAND 

by  Madalyn  E.  Murray 

Mrs.  Madalyn  E.  Murray  started  court  action  yesterday 
to  eliminate  “sectarian”  opening  exercises  from  the  Baltimore 
city  public  schools.  .  .  . 

— The  Baltimore  Sun 
Deceutber  8,  1960 


Some  people  have  interpreted  my 
position  to  mean  that  I  am  against 
religious  ceremonies  in  schools.  This 
is  not  true.  I  am  against  religion. 
I  am  against  schools.  I  am  against 
apple  pies.  I  am  against  “Ameri¬ 
canism.”  I  am  against  mothers.  I 
am  against  adulterated  foods.  I  am 
against  nuclear  fission  testing.  I  am 
against  commercial  television.  I  am 
against  all  newspapers.  I  am  against 
99-and-44/100%  of  the  magazines.  I 
am  against  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Lodge.  I’m  even  against  giving 
the  country  back  to  the  Indians.  Why 
should  the  poor  fools  be  stuck  with 
this  mess? 

I’m  against  people  who  are  against 
things.  ( 

That  was  the  start  of  it. 

I  am  the  spawner  of  two  sons.  One 
is  age  6  and  one  is  ag'e  14.  I  am 
going  to  state  boldly  at  the  outset 
that  I  abuse  these  two  sons.  I  expect 
them  to: 

(1)  give  love  and  accept  love; 

(2)  mature. 

When  Bill  was  age  10  I  expected 
him  to  read  and  understand  Hiro¬ 


shima  and  the  Voyage  of  the  Luchy 
Dragon.  Our  household  Gods  were 
Clarence  and.  Ruby  Darrow,  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  Albert  Schweitzer,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  Castellio  and  Paine.  He  was 
versed  in  their  ideology  or  else!  When 
he  was  6  I  started  him.  on  chess;  I 
told  him  that  he  either  beat  me  at 
the  game  when  he  was  8  or  he  could 
look  for  a  new  home.  He  can  beat 
me  at  chess. 

If  he  could  not  now  at  age  14 
discuss  the  nation’s  budget,  the  U-2 
flight  and  its  implications,  the  A.M.A. 
and  why  it  is  the  people’s  enemy, 
complete  and  unabridged  information 
on  sex,  religion,  politics,  economics, 
foreign  affairs  (including  the  last 
affair  of  Brigitte  Bardot),  art,  lit¬ 
erature,  music,  beatniks,  interior 
decorating,  cooking,  housekeeping,  car¬ 
pentry,  architecture,  farming,  hus¬ 
bandry,  genetics  and  “the  adolescent 
revolt,”  he  could  get  the  hell  out  of 
my  house— what  good  would  an  ig¬ 
noramus-slob  be  in  a  home? 

Of  course  he’s  normal.  Normal, 
sehmormal.  What’s  normal?  He  was 
in  Little  League  for  three  years.  He 


loves  horror  movies  and  Mad  maga¬ 
zine.  He  prefers  airplane  model  build¬ 
ing  to  girls,  but  you  should  see  this 
boy  operate  at  a  party  or  a  dance. 
He  teams  with  sibling  rivalry,  has 
“hate  mother”  days,  is  often  lazy, 
absent-minded,  irrascible  .  .  .  and 

yet,  his  crooked  grin,  his  wry  sense 
of  humor,  his  easy  manner,  his 
eagerness  to  work,  to  learn,  is  a  de¬ 
light. 

I  just  never  did  introduce  him  to 
any  specific  organized  religion.  Once, 
when  he  was  in  the  first  grade  in 
school,  he  came  home  and  told  me 
that  the  teacher  asked,  every  Monday, 
who  went  to  church  and  who  didn’t. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  a  church 
was  like  inside  and  what  they  did. 

I  told  him  that  a  man  got  up  in 
front  of  a  large  group  of  people  and 
harangued  them  about  being  sinners. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  they  were 
sinners.  I  said  they  were  perhaps 
charlatans,  but  not  sinners,  and  any¬ 
way  the  man  told  them  to  “pray” 
for  forgiveness.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  praying  was,  and  I  told  him  it 
was  a  way  that  people  had  of 
nagging  something  they  called  God 
to  grant  them  small  favors.  They 
figured  the  more  they  nagged,  the 
more  they  got.  Bill  grinned  and  said, 
“Boy,  if  he  chops  off  nagging  like 
you  do,  I  pity  those  poor  people.” 

The  Spshot  of  it  was  that  he  want¬ 
ed  to  go  to  church.  I  did  him  up 
brown.  We  dressed  in  our  best  clothes 
and  I  chucked  him  off  to  Sunday 
School  and  then  met  him  later  and 
dragged  him  to  the  church  services. 
I  will  never  forget  what  he  said  to 


AiUimtur^s  of  CljtirirJfntan 


by  Bob  Margolin  and  Mickey  Gruber 

Faster  than  the  wrath  of  God!  More 
powerful  than  3000  Hail  Marys!  Able 
to  leap  tall  cathedrals  in  a  single 
bound!  Look!  Up  in  the  sky!  It’s  a 
saint!  It’s  an  angel!  No — it’s  Church¬ 
man! 

Who  is  this  man  of  steel,  this  levia¬ 
than  of  goodness?  In  real  life,  Church¬ 
man  is  none  other  than  meek,  mild- 
mannered  Padre  Peter,  a  humble  Car¬ 
melite  monk  who  resides  in  a  small 
monastery  in  southern  France  where 
he  and  his  brother  friars  manufacture 
a  delicate  liquor  known  as  Chanteuse. 

* 

Our  adventure  begins  on  a  night  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  other  nights.  The  monks 
had  had  a  good  season  and  now,  with 
the  profits  from  the  Chanteuse  bot¬ 
tling,  they  were  able  to  lay  a  Lucullan 
table.  After  picking  the  last  bit  of  meat 
off  a  pheasant  breast,  Padre  Peter 
bowed  his  head  to  thank  God  for  the 
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me.  “Mom,”  he  whispered,  “I  thought 
‘Jesus  Christ’  was  a  swear  word.  Now 
they  tell  me  it’s  some  guy  who  ran 
around  in  his  nightgown.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  made  out  of  bread  and 
wine.” 

That  ended  that  experiment. 

From  then  on,  I  permitted  him  to 
pick  up  any  book  he  wanted,  or  to 
ask  any  questions  he  wanted  to  ask, 
and  I  tried  to  give  him  a  good  biased 
answer  so  that  he  would  grow  up  to 
be  an  iconoclast. 

Bill  is  14  and  he  out-iconoclasts  me, 
and  like  the  man  says,  “There  ain’t 
hardly  none  of  them  kind.” 

So,  when,  during  the  summer,  Bill 
began  to  grapple  with  me  in  our 
Summit  conferences  about  what  to  do 
when  school  opened  this  year — -as  he 
was  not  going  to  go  through  that 
“hogwash”  of  Bible  reading  and  Pray¬ 
er  recitation  each  morning — I  looked 
at  him,  one  full  inch  taller  than  I 
am,  and  I’m  5'-8",  and  I  told  him 
if  he  thought  he  was  big  enough  now 
to  take  on  our  entire  culture  as  an 
opponent,  that  he  could  jolly  well  be¬ 
gin  where  he  wanted  to  begin. 

The  first  day  of  school  he  was  in 
the  principal’s  office.  The  second  day 
I  was  in  the  office — and  when  the  din 
of  the  battle  abated,  status  quo  was 
still  quo-ing.  We  mapped  out  battle 
lines.  The  first  offensive  was  to  “ex¬ 
haust  administrative  remedies,”  which 
we  did.  They  ignored  us. 

Then  Bill  came  up  with  his  idea: 
why  not  go  on  strike?  This  had  al¬ 
ways  been  an  effective  weapon 


against  me — and  after  a  couple  of 
days  of  garbage  removal  on  my  own, 
I  always  raised  his  allowance.  He 
figured  that  it  should  work.  Being 
“sick  sick”  myself,  I  followed  the 
earnest  wishes  of  a  14-year-old  boy 
and  said,  “Like  it’s  way  out,  son.” 

(You  see,  until  the  Realist  came 
along,  we  felt  we  were  the  only  ones 
in  the  world  who  could  engage  in  the 
doublethink  of  seriously  attacking 
what  was  sick  in  the  U.S.,  while  at 
the  same  time  laughing  ourselves  sick 
over  it.  Note  the  double  reference  to 
“sick” — meaning  Bill  and  I  consider 
ourselves  to  be  only  “sick  sick,”  and 
fighting  a  protracted  battle  not  to  add 
the  other  one  to  a  definition  of  our¬ 
selves.  In  this  particular  fight  against 
religion,  we  are  in  deadly  earnest  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  helluva 
big  lark.  No  one  quite  understands 
this  position,  so  please  feel  free  to 
join  either  the  crowd  or  us.) 

And  then  we  went  down  and  read 
Gandhi  on  civil  disobedience,  the 
Maryland  Statutes  of  compulsory 
school  attendance,  and— seeing  what 
considerable  difficulty  I  would  be  in — 
the  fines,  the  imprisonment,  the  court 
costs.  I  turned  to  Bill  and  said,  “You 
call  your  time.”  He  decided  he  would 
go  on  strike  the  next  day,  and  he 
did. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  School 
Board,  stating  that  “when  there  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and 
when  vmy  good  conscience  as  a  con¬ 
firmed  and  practicing  atheist  requires 


that  I  must  rebel  against  such  a  flag¬ 
rant  violation  of  basic,  constitutional 
rights,  I  am  compelled,  in  an  action 
of  civil  disobedience,  to  withdraw  by 
son,  William,  from  Maryland  public 
schools.  I  do  not  intend  to  send  him 
to  a  private  school.  He  will  remain 
at  home  and  he  will  be  schooled  un¬ 
der  my  personal  tutelage,  without  re¬ 
ligion.  .  .  .” 

And  we  began  our  “home  study” 
program,  and  our  “strike.” 

We  knew  this  would  be  a  fight,  so 
I  sent  copies  of  our  letter  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
to  the  Baltimore  Ethical  Culture  So¬ 
ciety  and,  through  the  latter,  to  the 
American  Humanist  Association. 

The  American  Humanist  Associa¬ 
tion  did  not  answer  my  letter.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Baltimore  Ethical  Culture 
Society  never  sent  it  to  them,  who 
knows? 

The  Baltimore  Ethical  Culture  So¬ 
ciety  wrote  back,  “you  have  our 
heartiest  handshake,”  but  they  never 
put  a  word  in  their  newsletter,  never 
endorsed  my  position  publicly,  never 
told  their  members  at  their  meetings 
what  I  was  doing,  and  in  reply  did 
not  even  use  the  organizational  letter¬ 
head. 

The  attorney  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  came  out  to  my  home 
in  a  week  or  so  and  told  me  that 
what  I  was  doing  was  evil  and  sin¬ 
ful.  He  said,  “Look  at  me.  I  had  to 
go  through  that.  Have  your  son  wash 
it  off  as  nonsense.”  He  argued  that 
my  overt  fight  meant  that  I  lacked 


repast  before  rising  from  the  table. 

It  was  a  warm  night  and  the  good 
Padre  strolled  over  to  the  window  to 
take  a  cool  breath  of  air.  He  poked  his 
head  out  the  window  and  then  he  saw 
it:  the  brilliant  yellow  circle  of  light 
with  the  black  cross  in  the  middle.  It 
was  the  Churchsignal !  The  Pope  was 
calling  Churchman! 

Padre  Peter  looked  across  the  room 
to  Josephus,  the  young  novitiate  who, 
as  Altar  Boy,  aided  him  in  defending 
against  the  forces  of  evil.  The  two 
quickly  headed  upstairs  to  the  Chapel. 
They  entered  and  Padre  Peter  hurried 
into  the  confessional,  said  the  magic 
word,  “Inri”  —  and  seconds  later  he 
emerged  as  Churchman,  defender  of 
the  righteous  and  downtrodden. 

The  cassock  was  perched  at  a  jaunty 
angle  on  Churchman’s  well-shaped 
head,  and  his  powerful  muscles  rippled 
under  the  tight  surplice.  His  greatest 
asset  was  his  famous  Limited  Vision, 
which  protected  him  from  all  obstacles. 

Altar  Boy  buckled  on  his  utility  belt 
and  the  two  lept  to  the  sill.  Church¬ 
man  pushed  open  the  stained  glass 
window,  and  the  dynamic  duo  soared 
into  the  night  toward  the  Vatican. 

The  Pope  was  just  turning  off  the 


Churchsignal  when  Churchman  and 
Altar  Boy  landed  on  the  roof  of  Saint 
Peter’s  Basilica. 

“What’s  up,  chief?”  said  Church¬ 
man. 

The  Pope  ran  his  hand  across  his 
brow  with  the  worried  air  of  a  man 
who  feels  responsible  for  the  solution 
of  the  world’s  problems.  “Freethinker 
has  struck  again,”  he  replied,  handing 
Churchman  a  prophylactic  with  a  note 
attached. 

Of  all  the  evil  anti-ecclesiastical  foes, 
none  was  more  sinister  than  Freethink¬ 
er.  He  was  never  one  to  give  up,  and 
his  fiendish  brain  was  continually 
hatching  plots  for  mocking  and  under¬ 
mining  the  ways  of  purity.  Time  and 
again,  he  had  clashed  with  Churchman, 
and  although  Freethinker  never  emerg¬ 
ed  victorious,  he  occasionally  made  a 
few  dents  in  the  hard  core  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

The  piece  of  paper  attached  to  the 
prophylactic  was  an  advertisement  for 
a  Planned  Parenthood  meeting  which 
Freethinker  was  holding  in  Greenwich 
Village. 

“You  two  better  break  up  that  meet¬ 
ing,”  the  Pope  urged.  “Give  ’em  heav¬ 
en,”  he  shouted,  as  the  caped  evil- 
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faith  in  my  son’s  tenacious  hold  on 
atheism.  He  refused  to  intercede  in 
the  case.  He  repeated,  and  repeated, 
and  repeated,  “You  are  wrong’,  wrong-, 
wrong,  wrong.  I  know  in  my  heart 
you  are  wrong  in  what  you.  are  do¬ 
ing.” 

We  had  then  been  on  strike  for 
ten  days. 

My  neighbors  saw  Bill  at  home  and 
asked  if  he  was  sick.  I  explained  to 
them  that  I  was  having  an  argument 
with  the  school  over  religion,  and 
they  went  in  their  homes  and  from 
then  on  avoided  me. 

I  told  some  of  my  best  friends — 
liberals — what  I  was  doing,  and  they 
said,  “Madalyn,  that’s  so  childish. 
When  are  you  going  to  stop  these 
silly  childish  crusades?” 

My  family  was  now  getting  irate. 
Daily,  Bill  and  I  were  showered  with 
abuse. 

We  moved  our  steady  study  lessons 
to  the  library.  The  famed  Enoch 
Pratt  Library  and  its  staff  did  not 
approve.  When  we  wanted  some  help 
to  set  up  a  ninth  grade  course  of 
study,  and  we  tried  to  explain  why, 
the  stiff  disapproval  crystallized  into 
obstacles  of  non-cooperation.  The 
reference  librarians  could  not  find  a 
ninth  grade  math  book,  a  ninth  grade 
history  book,  a  ninth  grade  biology 
book. 

It  was  a  tragicomedy. 

We  were  then  on  strike  seventeen 
days.  I  asked  Bill,  “Is  everybody  out 
of  step  but  Johnny?”  And  he  an¬ 
swered  me,  “Everybody  is  out  of  step 
but  Johnny.” 

The  summit  conference  reconvened 


— and  on  October  28th  we  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  foh 
lows : 

“I  have  had  enough.  When  the  last 
infamous  epithet  is  cast  and  when  the 
speaker  or  writer  gropes  for  an  even 
more  vile  indictment  of  a  person  or 
a  system,  invariably  the  word  then 
hurled  is  ‘atheist.’ 

“I  have  had  enough,  for  I  am  an 
atheist,  and  I  will  no  longer  be 
maligned  and  abused  by  identification 
with  all  that  is  evil,  corrupt  and 
noxious.  Now,  when  religion  is  an 
issue  in  a  national  election,  I  want 
to  ask  you:  what  of  us?  What  of  us 
who  are  atheists,  agnostics,  human¬ 
ists,  non-believers  and  who  are  un¬ 
churched?  There  are  68,000,000  Amer¬ 
icans  who  do  not  belong  to  a  church. 
We  have  no  spokesman  in  Congress, 
no  liaison  representative  at  the  White 
House,  no  organized  lobby  or  pressure 
group  in  Washington.  Who  speaks  for 
us?  Who  defends  us? 

“What  is  an  atheist  that  he  is  so 
vile?  Webster  defines  him  as  ‘One 
who  disbelieves  in  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  supreme  supreme  intelligent 
being.’  And,  I  ask  you,  out  of  Shake¬ 
speare  i  (by  substituting  the  word 
atheist  for  the  word  Jew)  : 

“  ‘Hath  not  an  atheist  eyes? 
Hath  not  an  atheist  hands,  or¬ 
gans,  dimensions,  senses,  affec¬ 
tions,  passions?  Fed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
weapons,  subject  to  the  same  dis¬ 
eases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer  as  a  Chris¬ 


tian  is?  If  you  prick  us  do  we 
not  bleed?  If  you  tickle  us  do 
we  not  laugh?  If  you  poison  us 
do  we  not  die?’ 

“Do  we  not  love,  work,  bear  chil¬ 
dren,  praise  honor  and  seek  truth? 
Do  we  not  attempt  to  lead  good  lives 
of  discipline,  devotion  to  family  and 
society?  Do  we  not  die  in  wars?  Do 
we  not  have  a  right  to  our  opinion 
as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  supreme  intelligent  being? 

“When  we  go  to  a  public  meeting, 
why  are  we  subjected  to  prayer,  in 
the  efficacy  of  which  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve?  When  we  handle  money,  why, 
since  1955,  have  we  been  confronted 
with  money  minted  ‘In  God  We 
Trust?’  Why  should  our  mail  be 
stamped  to  ‘Pray  for  Peace?'  As  we 
pledge  allegiance,  why  should  this 
pledge  be  extorted  from  us  to  a  na¬ 
tion  ‘under  God?’  Is  your  own  be¬ 
lief  so  thin  that  you  must  force  it 
upon  others? 

\  “Anybody  in  America  can  worship 
this  alleged  God  in  his  own  way,  organ¬ 
ize  a  church,  publish  religious  books  or 
magazines,  operate  a  religious  school 
and  preach  to  his  heart’s  content. 
This  is  fine,  but,  please,  ‘include  us 
out.’  We  atheists,  agnostics,  want  only 
the  freedom  of  our  opinion.  We  desire 
to  be  excluded  from  your  collective 
madness.  We  desire  not  to  have  this 
forced  upon  us  against  our  good  con¬ 
science  and  our  considered  convictions. 

“I  repeat,  I  have  had  enough. 
Therefore,  I  have  withdrawn  by  14- 
year-old  son  from  Woodbourne  Junior 
High  School,  in  an  act  of  civil  dis¬ 
obedience,  in  defiance  of  Maryland 


fighters  soared  toward  New  York. 

* 

Freethinker  had  set  up  his  soapbox 
and  was  conducting  the  Planned  Par¬ 
enthood  meeting  in  the  middle  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Square. 

Suddenly  a  bearded  man  in  the  back 
glanced  toward  the  sky  and  saw  two 
black  spots  silhouetted  against  the 
clouds.  “It’s  probably  a  saint,”  he 
thought,  and  returned  his  attention  to 
Freethinker’s  lecture.  A  ponytailed  girl 
in  the  front  row  looked  up  and  also 
noticed  the  two  black  dots.  “It  might 
be  an  angel,”  she  said  to  herself. 

Then  Freethinker  himself  gazed  at 
the  two  figures  hurtling  toward  the 
earth.  “It’s  Churchman  and  Altar  Boy,” 
he  yelled,  jumping  off  the  soapbox. 

Having  expected  the  two,  he  had 
cleverly  set  a  trap  for  them.  Church¬ 
man’s  weakness  was  beautiful  blondes. 
He  shrank  at  the  sight  of  them.  So, 
from  his  Freethinkermobile,  Freethink¬ 
er  called  forth  a  bevy  of  curvaceous 
blondes  whom  he  stationed  in  the 
Square  to  stun  the  dynamic  duo. 

He  also  stirred  up  the  crowd  who 
jeered  at  Churcrhman  as  he  alighted. 
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Code,  Article  77,  Section  231,  because 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  persons 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Balti¬ 
more  City  has  violated  both  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
requiring  daily  Bible  reading  and 
recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
their  public  classrooms. 

“And,  may  my  conscience  now  Rest 
in  Peace.  .  .  .” 

We  honestly  did  not  anticipate  what 
would  happen.  We  wanted  to  bring 
some  pressure  on  the  school  board, 
and  instead  all  hell  broke  loose.  A 
flood  of  newspaper  men  came  in,  radio 
men,  television  men.  Within  three 
weeks  there  had  appeared  in  the  three 
Baltimore  newspapers  over  100  sep¬ 
arate  articles  concerned  with  us.  The 
longest  was  55  inches  (and  that  ain’t 
hay)  and  the  shortest  was  about  3 
or  4  inches.  We  were  on  television 
news  every  single  night  for  three 
weeks.  We  were  interviewed  on  radio. 
Releases  were  national  and  interna¬ 
tional. 

Vile,  opprobrious  mail  poured  in. 

Our  home  was  attacked  with  rocks, 
with  rotten  eggs. 

Roving  gangs  of  teenagers — from 
five  to  twenty-five  in  a  group — bore 
down  on  Bill  every  time  he  appeared 
in  public. 

Our  neighbors  rapped  at  our  door 
to  tell  us  we  would  be  run  out  of 
the  neighboi'hood  by  fair  means  or 
foul. 


And  on  the  second  day  of  the  mad 
roar  of  publicity,  the  ACLU  attorney 
called  me  up  and  said,  “You  know, 
I  think  you  started  something.”  We 
started  to  argue  right  then  and  there 
about  the  handling  of  the  case.  ACLU 
wanted  to  negotiate,  to  trade  a  little 
piece  of  our  freedom  for  a  concession 
from  the  school  board,  to  arbitrate,  to 
stall,  to  soft  peddle  the  issue  of 
atheism. 

I  don’t  believe  in  anything  but  a 
broad  frontal  attack,  and  I’ve  got 
my  unemployment  checks  to  prove  it. 
I  will  not  keep  my  big  mouth  shut 
for  anyone,  and  I’ve  got  my  lack  of 
references  from  prior  employers  to 
prove  it. 

We  managed  to  agree  that  Bill 
would  go  back  to  school,  so  as  not  to 
be  charged  with  simple  truancy  (as 
the  school  threatened),  and  that  he 
would  walk  out  of  the  religious 
services.  That  is,  ACLU  wanted  him 
to  walk  out,  but  I  reasoned  that  the 
school  would  just  charge  him  with 
disobedience  and  I  insisted  that  he 
stand  up,  say  he  was  walking  out  so 
as  not  to  participate  in  the  religious 
ceremony,  and  to  make  the  issue 
clear. 

It  was  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  be¬ 
cause  the  school  was  determined  not 
to  let  us  test  it  before  they  could 
get  to  the  Attorney  General  of  Mary¬ 
land.  With  reporters  watching,  they 
locked  Bill  out  of  his  class!  With 


reporters  watching,  they  posted  teach¬ 
ers  at  each  end  of  the  hallway  and 
maneuvered  him  away  from  the  class! 
With  reporters  watching,  they  physic¬ 
ally  diverted  him,  day  after  day  after 
day,  as  each  day  this  14-year-old  boy 
tried  to  test  the  issue  by  walking  out 
of  the  service  in  an  act  of  defiance. 

We  went  to  the  school  board  meet¬ 
ing  and  pled  for  a  hearing1.  The 
States  Rights  Party  of  Maryland  and 
the  Daughters  of  America  were  thei’e 
in  force  to  filibuster  and  to  defame 
us. 

The  ACLU  looked  around  in  dis¬ 
gust,  said  a  few  sour  words,  sat  down 
and  whispered,  “What’s  the  use?” — 
but  first  he  made  it  clear  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  he  was  not  in  support  of 
our  position,  lie  was  there  to  protect 
us  only  insofar  as  our  case  could  be 
construed  to  be  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

1  got  up  and  let  the  sons-of-bitches 
have  it.  I  made  clear  that  I  was  an 
atheist.  This  was  an  attack  on  re¬ 
ligion.  This  was  an  attack  on  re¬ 
ligion  in  schools  specifically,  but  only 
because  that  was  all  that  I  could 
attack  in  the  framework  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  issue. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General  of 
Maryland  ruled. 

This  was  our  unique  problem:  there 
is  no  law  in  Maryland  concerned  with 
religious  ceremonies  in  public  schools. 
There  is  a  school  board  administra¬ 
tive  rule  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  shall 


‘Thumbs  down  on  the  Index,”  shouted 
one.  “Birth  control  is  here  to  stay,” 
shrieked  Maggie  Sanger.  One  disillu¬ 
sioned  follower  of  righteousness  hurled 
his  plastic  index  finger  of  St.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  the  Unwashed,  which  missed 
Churchman  but  hit  an  innocent  chess 
player. 

Churchman  felt  himself  weakening 
and  ran  behind  a  bush  to  take  a  gulp 
of  Holy  Water  from  a  phial  in  his  util¬ 
ity  belt.  He  then  returned  to  the  fray, 
ready  to  subdue  the  forces  of  evil. 

Freethinker  shouted  from  across  the 
Square,  planning  to  stun  Churchman 
with  the  bevy  of  blondes.  However,  he 
did  not  count  on  Churchman’s  Limited 
Vision.  The  blondes  wiggled  their  hips 
but  Churchman  couldn’t  even  see  them 
as  he  zoomed  by  at  super-speed.’  The 
narrowness  of  his  Limited  Vision  had 
saved  him  again. 

Freethinker,  sensing  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  his  ploy,  set  up  a  dense  smoke¬ 
screen  and  ran  for  his  Freethinker- 
mobile.  Not  even  the  mob  of  screaming 
liberals  could  save  him  now.  He  gunned 
the  motor  and  prepared  to  take  off. 

“Get  the  Churchrope,”  Churchman 
shouted  to  Altar  Boy.  Altar  Boy  un¬ 
sheathed  the  thin  silken  cord,  woven 
from  the  hair  of  Mary  Magdalene,  from 
his  utility  belt,  and  lassoed  Freethink¬ 
er’s  hood  ornament,  which  was  a  mini- 
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be  recited  daily  and  the  Bible  read 
daily,  and  that  the  Pledge  of  Allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  flag  will  be  said  “under 
God.”  This  administrative  rule  has 
the  force  of  law. 

The  Attorney  General  ruled  that 
the  “Rule”  was  safely  within  the 
meaning  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
that  the  children  of  Maryland  had  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  bow  their  heads 
in  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He 
added,  almost  parenthetically,  that  if 
the  parents  disagreed  they  had  the 
right  to  have  their  child  excused  and 
he  recommended  to  the  school  board 
that  the  “Rule”  should  be  amended  to 
include  this. 

But  to  be  excused  would  only  cause 
a  pupil — in  the  words  of  our  petition 
to  the  courts — “to  lose  caste  with  his 
fellows,  to  be  regarded  with  aversion 
and  to  be  subjected  to  reproach  and 
insult.” 

The  ACLU  felt  I  should  accept  the 
compromise,  and  they  bargained  with 
the  School  Board  for  my  acceptance. 
I  felt  that  I  should  go  ahead  with 
an  all-out  fight  then.  Finally,  the 
ACLU  agreed  to  go  into  the  fight 
with  me,  but  by  the  time  I  was  about 
ready  to  toss  ACLU  to  one  side.  We 
went  to  the  School  Board  again  and 
petitioned  that  the  “Rule”  should  be 
placed  to  one  side  completely. 

The  ACLU  attorney  did  a  remark¬ 
able  thing.  He  gave  a  speech  on  the 
religiosity  of  his  organization  and  an- 
nouced  at  this  school  board  hearing 
that  17  other  people  were  joining  me 


in  the  fight  and  that  all  denomina¬ 
tions  would  eventually  be  represented. 
I  knew  nothing  about  this.  If  ACLU 
is  a  religious  organization,  I  don’t 
care — but  why  bring  their  religion 
into  my  fight? 

(I  feel  the  national  ACLU  is  a  fine 
organization  and  does  magnificent 
work — that  each  local  ACLU  reflects 
the  level  of  liberalism  in  its  own  com¬ 
munity — and  that  Baltimore  is  in 
pretty  bad  shape.) 

The  School  Board  amended  the  rule 
in  order  to  have  the  children  ex¬ 
cused  who  desired  to  be  excused.  This 
was  about  November  17th.  The  ACLU 
then  informed  me  that  “maybe”  they 
could  go  ahead  and  file  a  case  in 
court  in  February,  1961  ...  or  there¬ 
about.  I  thought  this  over  a  little 
while,  and  I  fired  my  ACLU  counsel. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Junior  High 
School,  Bill  needed  to  be  driven  back 
and  forth  to  school. 

In  school  he  was  pummeled,  shoved, 
tripped,  punched,  poked,  razzed, 
kicked,  tripped  —  and  does  anyone 
realize  how  lethal  a  weapon  a  good 
heavy  pointed  rosary  is  when  swung 
out  by  heavy  beads? 

One  teenager  came  up  to  me  (an 
adult!)  and  spat  in  my  face. 

Bill  has  six  classes  in  school  and 
three  of  his  teachers  refuse  to  speak 
to  him ! 

There  is  extra  homework.  There  is 
a  campaign  for  psychological  testing. 
There  are  “counseling”  sessions. 
There  is  “h,ard”  marking  on  grades. 


What  these  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  is  that  an  atheist  has  intestinal 
fortitude.  All  the  hard  training  I 
have  given  my  son  is  paying  off,  day 
by  day.  He  stands  up  to  them,  and 
every  night  he  comes  out  to  the  car 
grinning. 

Forty-five  teenagers  gathered  around 
our  front  steps  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
sang  religious  carols  to  us.  On 
Christmas  Day  ten  teenagers  waited 
outside  with  piles  of  specially  iced 
snowballs,  waiting  for  Bill  to  appear. 

In  school  they  chain  dance  behind 
him,  singing,  “We  hate  Murray.”  He 
is  shown  ' switchblade  knives  daily. 

And,  ohhhhh,  do  those  rotten  eggs 
that  they  pelt  at  us  stink! 

So,  I  found  two  attorneys  who 
would  take  my  case.  And  I  continued 
to  write  letter  after  letter  to  every 
freethought  newspaper  or  magazine 
that  I  knew  about.  I  wrote,  and  I 
wrote,  and  I  wrote.  I  sent  clippings. 
I  asked  for  support.  Until,  hold  your 
breath,  one  showed  interest — but  they 
cautioned  me: 

Don’t  call  yourself  an  atheist. 
Don’t  say  you  are  fighting  religion. 
Your  name  needs  to  be  Humanist, 
Secularist,  Freethinker,  Rationalist. 
You  must  fight  on  the  level  of  a 
violation  of  Constitutional  rights. 
Throw  in  with  the  ACLU.  Throw  in 
with  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
If  they  petition  for  Chanukah,  love 
Chanukah.  If  they  are  Jewish,  tell 
them  you  believe  only  in  Judaism. 


ature  replica  of  Bertrand  Russell.  The 
powerful  pair  held  fast  as  Freethinker 
tried  to  get  away,  and  then,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  they  swung  the  Free- 
thinkermobile  around  their  heads  and 
flung  it  into  space  where  it  is  still 


orbiting. 

“Thank  God,”  said  Altar  Boy.  “The 
world  is  rid  of  a  horrible  evil.” 

“Good  work.  Altar  Boy,”  replied 
Churchman.  “The  case  is  closed.” 

Then  the  two  defenders  of  righteous¬ 


ness  flew  back  to  their  monastery,  hum¬ 
ming  the  Donna  Dia  overture. 

The  Churehcave,  reached  by  a  secret 
trapdoor  in  the  basement  of  the  mon¬ 
astery,  was  filled  with  trophies  taken 
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Like  hell  I  will.  I  want  this  printed 
in  caps.  I  AM  AN  ATHEIST.  MY 
SON  IS  AN  ATHEIST.  OUR  PRI¬ 
MARY  FIGHT  IS  AGAINST  EVERY 
RELIGION.  Our  secondary  fight  is 
for  our  constitutional  right.  But — 
before  there  was  a.  constitution  there 
was  non-belief.  I  don’t  need  any  legal 
document  to  'support  my  right.  Non¬ 
belief  is  sufficient  unto  itself. 

I  asked  ray  two  attorneys  how 
much  this  will  cost  me.  The  figure 
is  between  $10,000  and  $15,000,  if  we 
use  stipulation  where  we  can  instead 
of  trial,  and  otherwise  cut  corners. 
So  I  told  them  to  go  ahead  with  the 
suit.  We  filed  our  petition  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7th,  19G0. 

This  is  sheer  insanity.  I  don’t  have 
$15,000.  But  the  Realist  is  going-  to 
pay  me  $15  for  this  story  .  .  .  and 
then  I  will  only  need  $14,985.  You 
see,  everything  will  work  out. 

No,  really,  “I  am  related  to  reality.” 
I  figured  that  there  are  as  many  as 
a  dozen  rationalist  groups,  and  if  I 
use  all  the  psychology  that  I  can 
on  them,  they  'will  publish  my  story, 
and  they  will  appeal  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  for  funds,  and  I  will  be  able  to 
pay  this  off. 

When  ’  the  first  long  newspaper 
story  had  hit  the  stands,  I  purchased 
ten  copies.  I  cut  out  the  stories  and 
sent  them  to  each  humanist,  ration¬ 
alist,  secularist  outfit  I  knew  about. 
No  one  had  bothered  to  answer  my 
mail.  So  I  re-wrote  to  everyone, 
nagging  them.  As  of  now,  the  follow¬ 
ing  organizations  will  publish  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  for  me,  and  will  carry 
this  story  as  it  develops: 


The  American  Humanist  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Free  Mind;  the  United  Secu¬ 
larists  of  America  in  Progressive 
World;  the  Free  thought  Society  of 
America  in  The  Free  Humanist;  the 
Friendship  Liberal  League  in  The 
Liberal;  the  Secular  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  The  Open  Mind;  the  Rational¬ 
ist  Association  in  The  American  Ra¬ 
tionalist;  and  I  think  that  Protestants 
and  Other  Americans  United  may 
break  down  and  put  it  in  their 
Church  and  State. 

Charles  Smith  came  to  see  me,  but 
I  could  not  have  his  Truthseeker  en¬ 
dorse  me  because  of  his  racist  stand. 
He  understood  and  agreed  but  wanted 
me  to  take  the  endorsement  of  his 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Atheism  and  his  National  Liberal 
League,  free  from  all  racism  refer¬ 
ences  or  ties.  I  accepted  this. 

From  those  two  groups  plus  The 
Freethought  Society  of  America,  I 
have  been  able  to  get  $500.  This  paid 
the  retainer  fees  for  my  attorneys. 
And  you  see,  now  I  need  only  $14,485. 
Our  fund  committee  is:  Maryland 
Committee  for  Separation  of  Church 
&  State,  1526  Winford  Rd.,  Baltimore 
12,  Md. 

I’m  an  attorney  myself  and  a  damn 
good  one,  too.  But  I’m  a  little  nutty 
on  “unionism.”  I  have  a  queer  idea 
that  women  should  be  paid  equal 
wages  if  they  do  work  equal  to  men. 
The  last  place  I  worked,  I  built  up 
such  a  union  that  was  so  militant, 
that  I  was  fired.  I  wasn’t  only  fired, 
I  was  blacklisted.  I  wasn’t  only  black¬ 
listed,  I  was  refused  unemployment 
compensation.  I  wasn’t  only  refused 


unemployment  compensation,  hut  my 
friends  and  allies  fled  in  droves. 

I  fought  them.  I  finally  got  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  But  if  you 
think  anyone  would  hire  me  now  you 
are  out  of  your  cotton  picking  mind. 

If  you  think  that  any  one  of  my 
friends  would  be  brave  enough  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  as  a  “refer¬ 
ence”  you  are  out  of  your  mind.  I’m 
the  infamous  atheist,  Mrs.  Murray, 
who  reared  her  children  to  be  infidels, 
and  may  she  rot  in  economic  distress. 

So,  where  I  previously  earned  $125 
a  week  and  had  $30  a  week  for  the 
support  of  my  children,  I  now  have 
$39  unemployment  compensation  a 
week  plus  $30  for  the  support  of  my 
children. 

Do  you  know  what?  Anyone  in  the 
world  can  live  on  $69  a  week.  It  isn’t 
bad  at  all.  Martyrs'  have  compensa¬ 
tions.  We  could  have  dragged  along 
with  our  ACLU  and  got  all  our  court 
costs  paid,  and  all  our  attorneys  paid, 
and  so  on  and  on  and  on — but  as  we 
write  to  others  in  cases  similar  to  our 
own,  they  candidly  tell  us  that  they 
had  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their 
principles  in  order  to  receive  the  help. 
We  don’t  need  to  do  this.  It  isn’t  that 
I  am  censuring  those  people.  I  am 
just  psychologically  put  together  in 
such  a  way  that  I  can’t  do  anything 
but  butt  the  wall  head  on.  It  feels 
so  good  when  I  stop. 

The  School  Board  will  answer  us 
in  January,  then  we  have  15  days  to 
file  a  demurrer,  then  they  have  15 
days  to  file  an  answer,  then  it  is  put 
on  the  court  calendar.  Actually,  be¬ 
fore  anything  happens  (other  than  a 


from  Freethinker  and  other  opponents 
of  righteousness. 

There  was  the  complete  set  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner’s  works  taken  from  The 
Fiend  From  the  University,  and  there 
were  three  Tennessee  Williams  films, 


and  there  was  also  something  that,  had 
been  taken  from  Freethinker  the  night 
he  and  his  commando  band  had  tried  to 
bomb  the  Vatican  Relics  Factory,  which 
for  centuries  has  been  a  great  source 
of  wealth  for  the  Church. 


At  the  last  minute,  Churchman  had 
arrived  and,  with  a  mighty  lunge, 
smothered  the  blast.  Freethinker  man¬ 
aged  to  escape,  but  his  sandals  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  coveted  trophy  of  them 
all. 
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clear  call  from  the  court  for  filing- 
fees  and  serving-fees  and  transcrip¬ 
tion-fees),  it  may  be  March. 

Then,  we  should  have  a  wonderfully 
nasty  hearing,  for  I  will  be  as  in¬ 
sulting,  as  vituperative  and  as  ob¬ 
noxious  as  anyone  can  be  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand.  I  will  be  pleased  to  tell 
them  that  I  feel  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  at  most  a  myth,  and  if  he  wasn’t, 
the  least  he  was,  was  a  bastard,  and 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  obviously 
played  around  as  much  as  I  did,  and 
certainly  I  feel  she  would  be  capable 
of  orgasm. 


Editor’s  note:  Frank  Interlandi  (not 
to  be  confused  with  his  twin  brother, 
Phil,  also  a  cartoonist)  gets  an  occa¬ 
sional  rejection  on  his  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture,  and  the  Realist  will  be  privileged 
to  publish  a  few  of  them.  We  weren’t 
sure  whether  the  one  below — the  origi¬ 
nal  drawing  of  which  is  being  framed 
for  our  office — was  actually  sent  to  the 
syndicate,  so  we  wrote  to  Interlandi 
and  asked.  This  is  his  reply: 

“Glad  you  liked  the  cartoon  and 
plan  to  use  it.  I  was  hoping  you  would. 
Actually,  I  did  the  cartoon  with  the 
intention  of  sending  it  to  the  syndicate, 
but  when  it  came  to  putting  the  punch 
line  in  I  couldn’t  think  of  anything  but 
‘I’d  shit!’  .  .  .  the  more  lines  I  tried 
the  less  funny  it  got,  and  the  surer  I 
was  that  the  original  line  was  the  best 
and  the  only  one  ...  it  was  a  genuine 
reaction;  i.e.,  the  feeling  of  being  help¬ 
less  and  returning  to  infantilism.  .  .  . 
But  why  do  I  have  to  explain  a  car¬ 
toon.  Naturally  I  knew  the  syndicate 
would  reject  it,  so  they  never  did  see 
it  .  .  .  but  I  wanted  to  see  it  printed  and 
I  thought  of  you  .  .  .  that’s  the  story. 

“Tell  me,  was  I  really  one  of  the 
influences  on  you  and  the  Realist?” 

The  answer  is  yes. 


A  PRESIDENT 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 

scene-stealer  in  Life  of  President 
Eisenhower.  At  Republican  campaign 
“vacation  headquarters,”  Dick  greets 
Ike  with  a  handshake  as  he  busily 
pumps  his  left  thumb  up  and  down  as 
he  explodes  in  the  patronizing  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  professional  politician.  He 
mugs  ingratiatingly  while  Eisenhower 
ponderously  describes  The  One  That 
Got  Away.  Dick  fairly  bursts  with 
boyish  mirth  as  he  tries  to  imitate 
Ike’s  form  in  fly-casting  and  flubs  it. 
Uneasily,  you’re  reminded  of  an  old- 
time  movie  with  its  flittingly,  unreal 
characters.  We  haven’t  come  far  since 

’52. 

At  best,  and  this  is  giving  it  some, 
the  Eisenhower  film  typifies  the  Big 
American  Success  Story.  You  know: 
every  Belle  Springs  Creamei’y  can- 
pusher  can  become  president  of  the 
corporation  or  president  of  the  U.S.A. 
And  sure  enough,  Ike,  counting  the 
Columbia  University  period,  has  done 
both.  But  the  righteous,  empty  gen¬ 
eralities  reveal  as  much  about  the 
man  as  the  candid  close-ups.  Babbitt 
has  become  the  Shining  Light. 

How  sad  is  this  official  biography, 
this  image  of  a  man,  this  image  of 
a  nation — of  a  brave  Revolutionary 
heritage  forfeited  by  respectability, 
mediocrity  and  stupidity  —  ours  as 
well  as  his.  For  the  people  chose  him 
twice. 

Life  of  President  Eisenhower  turns 
its  back  on  history,  on  the  changing 
and  growing  meaning  of  democracy 
to  America  and  the  world.  Judging  by 
the  events  of  the  recent  past,  the 
movie  has  won  us  few  allies  overseas 
where  desperate  people  must  stare 
blankly  at  it  for  an  awareness  of 
their  plight. 


Sack  Issues 

In  response  to  many  requests,  the 
following  back  issues  of  the  Realist, 
are  available  at  25c  each,  or  5  for  .$1. 
Extra  copies  of  this  issue:  7  for  $1. 

Subs:  $3  for  10  issues;  $5  for  20. 

#1 — Interfaith  Marriage;  satire  on 
telethons. 

#7 — Psychological  Aspects  of  Dis¬ 
couraging  Contraception;  satire  on  war 
economy. 

#8— The  Semantics  of  ‘God’;  satire 
on  A.M.A. 

#9 — The  Birth  Control  Pill;  satire 
on  blacklisting. 

#10 — Saga  of  a  Psychoquack;  satire 
on  fallout  shelters. 

#11 — The  Bombing  of  a  Buddhist 
Mission;  satire  on  gangster  conven¬ 
tions. 

#12 — The  Conversion  of  George  Jean 
Nathan;  satire  on  birth  control. 

#13 — Space-Theology  &  Other  Mis¬ 
guided  Missiles;  satire  on  congression¬ 
al  hearings. 

#14 — Alan  Watts  Interview;  satire 
on  Dear  Abby. 

#15 — Lenny  Bruce  Interview;  satire 
on  political  campaigns. 

#16 — Dr.  Albert  Ellis  Interview 
(Part  I);  satire  on  shave-cream  com¬ 
mercials. 

#17— Dr.  Albert  Ellis  Interview 
(Part  II);  satire  on  Life  magazine’s 
scoops. 

#18 — Case  History  of  a  TV  Hoax; 
satire  on  cigarette  ads. 

#19 — Henry  Morgan  Interview;  sa¬ 
tire  on  Academy  Awards. 

#20 — Jean  Shepherd  Interview;  sa¬ 
tire  on  the  cold  war. 

#21 — The  Myth  of  Space  Travel; 
satire  on  trampoline  fad. 

#22 — Lenny  Bruce  Revisited;  satire 
on  psychiatry  and  the  law. 

The  Realist,  Dept.  23 
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modest  proposals 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 


Test  Your  Own  Morality 

Editor’s  note:  There  is  a  child’s  ‘riddle’  which 
goes:  “If  you  could  have  a  million  dollars  for  just 
pressing  a  button  which  would  kill  a  man  in  China, 
would  you  do  it?”  Since  I  am  only  chronologically 
an  adult,  I  take  these  things  very  seriously,  and  find 
myself  asking  questions  like:  Would  it  be  a  very  old 
man  in  China;  one  whom  nobody  would  miss'?  Would 
anybody  know  that  I  pressed  the  button?  Hoic  soon 
could,  I  have  the  money? 

One  day  recently  1  icas  having  lunch  with  John 
Putnam,  and  we  got  to  talking  about  the  possibility 
of  more  true-to-lif e  situations  by  which  one  could  test 
his  own  morality.  John  began  to  create  some  right 
on  the  spot,  and  I  suggested  that  they  might  be  the 
basis  for  one  of  his  columns.  And  here  it  is. 


1.  A  blind  friend  has  inherited  a  cigar  box  full 
of  stamps.  Knowing  that  you  are  a  semi-expert 
philatelist,  he  asks  you  to  classify  the  stamps  and,  if 
possible,  sell  them  for  him,  as  he  hopes  to  raise 
money  for  an  operation  to  restore  his  sight.  You  look 
the  stamps  over  and  discover  that  they  are  high  face 
value  19th  Century  U.S.  classics,  with  a  showing  of 
“Postmasters  Provisionals”  for  good  measure,  about 
$25,000  worth,  after  H.  R.  Harmer’s  auction  fees  are 
deducted. 

(a)  You  tell  him  the  box  is  full  of  Nassau  Street 
garbage  mixture,  and  offer  to  burn  the  junk  in  the 
incinerator. 

(b)  You  contact  Philip  Ward,  Jr.  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  a  view  to  selling  the  stamps  and  setting 
up  a  trust  fund  for  your  blind  friend. 

2.  While  visiting  at  a  late  hour  in  the  office  of 
a  friend  who  is  a  theatrical  agent,  a  phone  call  sum¬ 
mons  him  away  for  an  hour.  He  asks  you  to  stick 
around,  as  he’s  expecting  someone.  You  agree,  and 
not  five  minutes  after  he  leaves,  a  knock  at  the  door 
reveals  a  little  Tina  Louise  type  creme  caramel  in 
seam-strained  toreador  pants  who  comes  at  you  with 
half  parted  lips  announcing  that  she  will  do  any¬ 
thing,  but  anything,  to  get  into  show  business. 

(a)  You  tell  her  you  are  not  really  the  guy  she 
thought  you  were — afterwards. 

(b)  You  tell  her  nothing  at  all. 

3.  You  are  a  Negro  intellectual  and  you  have 
spent  the  evening  discussing  the  race  problem  with 
your  friend  at  dinner  in  an  expensive  restaurant. 
Comes  check  time,  you  discover  to  your  dismay  that 
you  have  just  enough  for  the  bill  and  tip,  but  not 
enough  to  pay  for  cab  fare  home  for  your  friend 
(who  is  a  cripple  and  can’t  ride  on  buses  or  sub¬ 
ways).  The  table  next  to  you  has  just  been  vacated 
by  a  party  of  ten  and  the  large  tip  they  left  is 
within  easy  reach.  This  table  is  waited  on  by  the  only 
Negru  waiter  in  the  place,  and  you  have  observed 


that  he’s  been  called  away  to  the  kitchen  before  he  can 
collect  his  tip. 

(a)  You  swipe  the  whole  tip. 

(b)  You  calculate  the  probable  cab  fare  and 
swipe  that  amount,  leaving  an  I.O.U.  and  your 
NAACP  membership  card. 

4.  Your  boss,  whom  you  hate,  is  having  an  affair 
with  a  bohemian-type  girl.  He  has  never  really  made 
it  with  her  and  he  tells  you  that  he  is  going  away 
with  her  for  the  weekend.  You  happen  to  know 
through  a  medical  intern  friend  that  she  has  shown 
up  at  a  local  clinic  with  a  bad  dose  of  syphillis,  which 
she  refuses  on  religious  grounds  to  have  treated. 

(a)  You  wai’n  him  about  her. 

(b)  You  say  nothing,  but  slip  a  pro  kit  into 
his  coat  pocket  before  he  leaves. 

5.  You  have  just  gotten  a  job  as  secretary  to  a 
writer,  who  outlines  a  fast-moving,  original  plot  for 
a  screen  play.  He’s  about  to  leave  for  a  six  month 
cruise  on  a  schooner  and  will  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  world  for  that  time.  A  week  after  he  leaves,  at 
a  party,  you  meet  a  movie  producer  who  is  filling 
the  room  with  his  bootless  cries  about  how  badly 
he  needs  script  ideas  for  a  quickie  he  intends  to 
make,  which  will  be  finished  in  six  weeks. 

(a)  You  tell  him  the  idea  and  claim  it  as  your 

own. 

(b)  You  say  you  own  80%  of  the  idea  and  give 
the  producer  the  name  of  the  writer’s  schooner  for 
his  files. 

6.  You  and  a  Jewish  girl  you  are  desperately 
hoping  to  impress  find  yourselves  invited  to  a  cocktail 
party  given  by  your  new  employer,  who  considers 
you  his  fair-haired  boy,  and  has  given  you  several 
raises,  and  whet  promises  ultimately  to  give  you 
a  bloc  of  stock  in  his  business.  During  the  party,  and 
in  the  presence  of  your  girlfriend,  he  make  a  vile 
anti-Semitic  joke  and  he  is  truculently  drunk  enough 
to  expect  a  response  from  you. 

(a)  You  laugh,  and  get  yourself  off  the  hook  by 
shouting,  “Sick !  Oh,  man,  that  is  sick!” 

(b)  You  punch  him  in  the  nose,  get  fired,  and 
your  girl  leaves  you  because  you  have  no  job. 


The  residts  of  the  Realist’s  first  Modest  Pro¬ 
posals  Contest  will  be  published  in  an  upcoming  issue. 
This  is  to  announce  the  second  competition.  Send  in 
your  own  idea  of  a  modern  morality  test,  including 
alternative  paths.  Deadline:  April  30th,  approximately. 


/  I N PE PENDfiNf  RESEARCH . 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

Laboratory’s  test?  In  the  last  analysis,  the  test  had 
to  be  written  off  as  a  misfire.  The  air  in  Tiffany’s 
was  so  sticky,  I  didn’t  dare  to  ask  to  listen  to  Ac- 
cutron’s  hum,  or  non-hum,  again. 

Indeed,  the  kind  of  fear  that  never  grips  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Union  gripped  me  as  I  shifted  from  foot  to 
foot  trying  to  extricate  myself:  they  were  going  to 
ask  me  to  pay  damages.  Accutron’s  price  range  is 
$175  to  $2,500. 

I  thought  it  was  very  Christian  of  Tiffany’s  to 
let  me  go  with  a  reprimand  to  be  more  careful  the 
next  time  I  looked  at  their  watches. 
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basic  insecurity  ‘ 


College  Teacher 
In  Mississippi 


Political  Prisoners 
In  Franco's  Spain 


by  Dave  Berkman 

In  September,  1959,  I  began  teaching  at  Mississippi 
Southern  College — a  white,  state-supported  institution 
of  higher  learning.  In  February  I  resigned  the  post  in 
protest  over  violations  of  academic  freedom. 

With  the  highly  efficient  classroom  spy  system  I  en¬ 
countered;  the  actual  frame-up,  on-campus,  of  a  Negro 
who  tried  to  enter  the  school;  attempts  at  censorship; 


This  issue  of  the  Realist  has  been  sent  to  every 
faculty  member  listed  in  the  current  M.S.C.  catalogue. 
To  those  of  a  segregationist  persuasion,  may  I  point 
out  that  the  central  issue  is  not  ‘race-mixing’ — al¬ 
though  my  views  on  this  are  quite  clear — but  rather 
academic  freedom.  To  the  large  minority  who  share 
my  views  on  the  race  issue,  remember,  before  you 
sign  your  new  contract,  that  document  binds  and 
commits  you  to  employment  by  a  state  whose  legisla¬ 
ture  last  year  passed  a  resolution  praising  the  South 
African  government  for  its  handling  of  the  racial 
problem  only  a  few  days  after  it  wantonly  killed 
hundreds  of  defenseless  natives;  insofar  as  you  sup¬ 
port  by  your  words  or  deeds  (or  lack  of  them)  the 
climate  which  makes  such  insanity  possible,  your 
very  silence  implies  support  of  the  Sharpeville  mas¬ 
sacre.  Sincerely,  Dave  Berkman 


and  the  aura  of  fear  that  permeated  the  faculty,  I  sus¬ 
pect  my  experiences  would  not  have  been  too  different 
had  I  been  teaching  at  a  German  university  in  the  mid- 
’30  s,  or  in  a  school  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Every  isstce  of  the  newspaper,  Espaha  Libre,  has  a 
box  on  top  of  the  front  page,  reading: 


VISIT  SUNNY  SPAIN 
LAND  OF  ORANGE  GROVES 
AND  JAILS 


On  Jane  18th,  1959,  political  prisoners  in  Burgos 
Central  Prison  in  Spain  signed  a  petition  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice  “respectfully  demanding  the  treatment 
and  conditions,  both  material  and  spiritual,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  our  status  as  men  of  ideals,  honest  workers 
and  intellectuals ,  who  happen  to  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  for  the  offense  of  political  oppo¬ 
sition.” 

The  document  reached  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  Serior  Areilza,  ivlio  wrote  a  reply  to  one 
Rev.  Owens  based  on  information  supplied  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Justice  and  the  Directorate  General  of  Prisons 
in  Spain.  The  prisoners  learned  of  the  contents  of 
Sehor  Areilza's  reply,  which  they  termed  “a  travesty 
of  the  truth  and  falsification  of  the  facts.”  They  pro¬ 
ceeded — with  many  sacrifices  and  enormous  risks — “to 
re-establish  the  truth"  in  a  long  letter  to  Rev.  Owens 
which  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Spanish  Ex-Servicemen’s  Association  in  London,  and 
whose  word  the  Realist  is  now  privileged  to  spread. . . . 

The  prison,  situated  some  900  metres  above  sea 
level  in  the  ouskirts  of  Burgos,  is  in  a  region  of  ex¬ 
treme  climatic  changes,  with  winter  temperatures 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


SIR  REALIST: 


Flattering  Adjectives 

I  subscribe  to  or  receive  at  least 
forty  magazines  or  periodicals  weekly, 
monthly  or  quarterly.  None  is  more 
prized  than  your  fresh,  smiling',  dis¬ 
dainful,  witty,  argumentative,  stuffed- 
shirt-piercing,  honest,  iconoclastic 
pages  of  well-written  comment.  En¬ 
closed  is  $25  for  a  lifetime  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Matthew  Weimar 
Lake  Hamilton,  Fla. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

Please  do  not  send  me  any  more 
issues  of  your  magazine.  I  find  your 
“freethought  criticism  and  satire” 
crudely  done,  in  extremely  poor  taste, 
and  intellectually  one  rung  above  the 
level  of  a  feral  child.  If  you  have  a 
point  to  make,  it  certainly  isn’t  evi¬ 
dent  from  your  oddly  self-conscious 
facetious  blasphemy. 

Tom  J.  Weiss 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Editor's  note:  Is  that  a  regular  one- 
year  cancellation,  sir,  or  would  you 
care  for  a  lifetime  cancellation? 


The  Tragedy  of  Cuba 

I  read  with  gratitude  the  wealth  of 
information  about  Cuba  in  your  Febru¬ 
ary  issue.  As  “liberal”  after  “liberal” 
fell  by  the  wayside — even  the  New 
York  Post,  perennial  master  of  un- 
constructive  whimpering  sympathy  for 
the  underdog — I  felt  so  alone  as  a 
rooter  of  Castro  since  our  “free”  press 
bombarded  us  with  a  brainwashing 
which  most  of  the  “liberals”  lapped  up, 
sooner  or  later. 

Then  I  would  read  the  National 
Guardian,  almost  the  solitary  defender 
of  Castro,  and  know  if  those  hypocrites 
were  liberals  they  would  have  raised 
their  voices  in  protest  against  what 
happened  in  Hungary. 

I  feel  much  better  now  that  a  truly 
liberal  (free,  flexible,  uncommitted) 
publication  such  as  the  Realist  not  only 
defends  Castro  but  has  taken  the  ini¬ 
tiative  to  explore  and  print  what 
otherwise  would  be  unprinted.  My  re¬ 
spect  for  your  publication  is  profound 
that  no  ideology  has  been  able  to 
swerve  the  Realist  from  its  honestly 
independent  points  of  view.  Maybe  a 
little  more  space  should  be  devoted  to 
Cuba  each  issue  until  the  “free”  press 
decides  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  the  facts  there. 

Ted  Baker 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

I  read  your  paper  for  the  first  time 
and  thought  it  pretty  wonderful,  ex- 
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cept  for  your  Cuban  views.  Your  views 
on  Castro  and  Cuba  are  unrealistic. 
If  instead  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Paine,  Patrick  Henry,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  those  great  leaders,  we  had 
gotten  Napoleon  or  Robespierre  or  a 
kingship  under  Aaron  Burr  (instead  of 
George  III),  would  you  still  be  de¬ 
fending  the  U.S.A.  of  1776? 

Figure  it  out.  Batista  has  been  gone 
a  couple  of  years.  He  was  bad,  yes,  but 
he’s  gone.  Castro  must  be  judged  on 
his  own  deeds.  And  where  do  you  see 
the  difference  between  his  ant-heap 
Soviet  and  any  other  ant-heap  Soviet? 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Realist  is 
realistic  enough  not  to  be  for  any  kind 
of  soviet,  left  or  right. 

Lew  Arthur 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  note:  The  difference  between 
“ Soviet  ant-heaps ” — a  label  I  don't  ac¬ 
cept — is  crystallized  by  the  head  of  the 
American  Legion,  ivho  would  like  the 
U.S.  to  replace  Castro’s  regime  by  “any 
and  all  steps  .  .  .  including  force,  if 
necessary.’’ 


Malice  in  Maryland 

The  saga  of  ultra-individualism  in 
“Malice  in  Maryland”  by  Madalyn  E. 
Murray  (issue  #23)  has  an  exciting 
psychopathic  ferocity  rarely  found 
either  in  life  or  literature.  She  has 
taken  on  “our  entire  culture  as  an  op¬ 
ponent”  with  a  heroism  almost  non¬ 
existent  in  our  society. 

As  a  study  of  superior  individual 
versus  status  quo,  it  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  The  Minority  of  One,  C. 
Wright  Mills’  The  Causes  of  World 
War  Three,  Norman  Mailer,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  Miller’s  Air  Conditioned  Nightmare, 
to  name  the  first  that  come  to  mind. 

David  Stalzer 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

I  am  rather  burned  at  Madalyn 
Murray.  Such  aggressive  people  are 
bound  to  make  enemies,  but  the  mini¬ 
mum  we  expect  from  people,  especially 
atheists,  is  truthfulness.  1 

Since  I  am  the  member  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Ethical  Society  whom  she  knew 
and  wrote  to,  and  it  was  a  “Dear  Kay  / 
Dear  Madalyn”  exchange  of  corres¬ 
pondence,  the  Society  letterhead  was 
not  used.  While  I  do  not  have  her  letter 
now,  I  am  reasonably  sure  she  did  not 
ask  us  to  communicate  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Humanist  Association.  She  did 
add  “Att.  Dr.  Frank” — not  knowing  he 
was  not  our  president,  as  he  was  half 
a  dozen  years  ago  when  she  attended  a 
meeting  (and  faded  away  just  before 
the  collection). 

At  any  rate  her  problem  was  the 
subject  of  our  next  Board  meeting, 
to  which  the  general  membership  was 
invited  and  a  Sun  reporter  scheduled 
to  attend.  He  failed  to  show  up.  We 
prepared  a  statement  for  the  School 


Board  on  our  position  on  the  Church 

vs.  State  controversy  in,  relation  to 
her  case — one  of  the  very  few  state¬ 
ments  they  received  on  “our”  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Sun. 

She  failed  to  see  this  in  the  paper 
and  wrote  our  president,  excoriating  us 
for  not  doing  anything  to  help  her, 
and  demanding  time  on  our  platform 
to  present  her  case. 

I  take  back  that  “heartiest  hand¬ 
shake.” 

Kay  Vining 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Editor’s  note:  Here  is  Mrs.  Murray’s 
reply — “My  letter  was  addressed  to 
Kay  as  representative  of  the  Baltimore 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  which  I  had 
on  the  address  and  on  the  salutation. 
I  asked  this  question:  'Will  your  group 
help  me  on  this  matter?  See  attached 
letter.’  And  I  enclosed  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Sun  newspaper  which  urns 
printed  in  the  Realist.  She  replied  that 
she  had  forwarded  the  letter  to  ‘our 
president,  Kenneth  Milford,’  and  ‘you 
have  my  heartiest  handshake.’  Milford 
never  wrote,  nor  Kay  again  (and  Kay 
runs  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  and 
the  American  Humanist  Association 
here ;  Milford  is  a  figurehead).  As  vari¬ 
ous  people  in  Baltimore,  struggling  for 
inner  direction  and  truth,  seek  out  the 
ECS  and  the  AHA  here,  hoping  to 
derive  from  and  give  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  some  human  warmth  and  dignity, 
Kay  has  her  eye  on  the  collection 
plate.” 


Signs  of  Health 

The  February  issue  of  the  Realist 
is  really  the  best  yet.  As  to  Lawrence 
Barth’s  wounded  outcry  [a  letter  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  editor’s  bad  taste], 
I  wish  someone  could  explain  to  him 
that  when  one’s  sense  of  outrage  is 
strained  beyond  the  limits  of  the  or¬ 
ganism,  the  energy  of  this  tension  can 
dissipate  itself  in  one  of  two  ways: 
hatred  and  aggressions — usually  dis¬ 
placed  aggressions — or  in  laughter.  It, 
is  this  saving  sense  of  irony  that  the 
sentimental  Mr.  Barth  seems  to  lack. 

Nietzsche  has  an  aphorism  some¬ 
where  on  this  subject  which  runs  some¬ 
thing  like:  “Laughter,  joyous  irony, 
evasion,  distrust — these  are  signs  of 
health;  everything  absolute  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  pathology.” 

We  would  all  be  grateful  to  you,  if 
you  plan  to  run  any  more  Barth  col¬ 
umns  [we  do],  if  you  would  take  him 
aside  and,  carefully  avoiding  his  sensi¬ 
tive  areas  (Clark  Gable,  Christ),  point 
out  to  him  that  when  he  misses  the 
irony  and  lashes  out  at  the  fools  with 
his  bladder  or  righteousness,  he  some¬ 
what  over-righteous-es  his  cause  and 
becomes  an  object  of  irony  himself. 

William  Laux 
El  Portal,  Calif. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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About  This  Issue 

Although  we  try  to  come  out  with  24-page  issues  as 
often  as  possible;  the  regular  size  of  the  Realist  is  16 
pages.  Rather  than  strain  the  budget  with  a  32-page 
issue,  as  this  one  is,  we’ve  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
it  two-issues-in-one,  dated  March-April. 

Extra  copies  of  this  issue  are  available  at  the  rate 
of  7  for  $1. 

Or,  for  $1,  we’ll  send  our  five  best  issues:  #19,  #20, 
#23  and  this,  #24-25. 

Subscriptions  are  $3  for  10  issues,  or  $5  for  20 
issues. 

The  Realist,  Dept.  25 

225  Lafayette  St. 

New  York  12,  N.  Y. 

Corrections 

When  the  Realist  makes  an  error,  it  is  not  merely 
typographical ;  it  actually  changes  the  entire  meaning 
of  what  was  originally  intended. 

In  issue  #23,  in  the  Impolite  Interview  with  Jules 
Feiffer,  we  had  him  saying:  “I’m  sure  [Bob  Newhart] 
would  not  argue  the  point  that  his  humor  is  far  more 
dangerous”;  what  Feiffer  actually  had  said,  though, 
was:  “I’m  sure  [Newhart]  would  not  argue  the  point 
that  his  humor  is  far  from  dangerous.” 

In  issue  #21,  we  quoted  Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg, 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  as  saying  that 
“there  is  ample  evidence  both  in  the  history  of  Judaism 
and  the  current  state  of  the  American  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  to  indicate  that  Jewish  commitment  to  [the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  First  Amendment]  is  itself  am¬ 
biguous”;  actually,  this  was  a  comment  by  Reginald 
Dunsany  in  an  article  which  quoted  Rabbi  Hertzberg’s 
criticism  only  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  Protestant  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  First  Amendment. 

Sick  Humor 

As  I’ve  said  before,  I  don't  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  that’s  printed  in  the  Realist.  Sometimes,  I  don't 
even  agree  with  the  page  numbers.  But  that’s  my 
problem. 

Readers  have  been  objecting  to — and  cancelling 
subscriptions  because  of — the  occasional  so-called  sick 
jokes  we  print,  such  as  the  one  in  issue  #21,  from 
a  Nazi  TV  commercial :  “The  secret  ingredient  in 
this  soap  is  Jews.  .  .  .” 

One  of  the  techniques  of  humor  is  to  take  some¬ 
thing  ridiculous — and  what,  really,  could  be  more 
patently  ridiculous  than  the  murder  of  six  million 
human  beings  (who  happened  to  be  Jews)  ? — and  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  a  logical’  conclusion. 

Sick  jokes,  like  page  numbers,  exist.  Indeed, 
they’re  a  part  of  our  time — not  just  in  this  country, 
but  in  Cuba,  in  France — only  in  Heaven  are  there 
no  sick  jokes,  to  paraphrase  Mark  Twain. 

You  may  not  like  everything  we  decide  to  share 
with  you  in  the  Realist.  But  that’s  your  problem. 

Because  .  .  .  there’s  nothing  in  the  Realist  that  you 
do  like — that  somebody  else  doesn’t.  And  that’s  his 
problem,  right? 
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How  to  Put  On  the  Radio 

Then  there  was  this  CBS  radio  interviewer  who 
asked  me  what  the  purpose  of  the  Realist  is.  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Realist,”  I  answered — and  he  took  me  seri¬ 
ously — “is  to  offend  the  reader.” 

“Well,”  said  the  interviewer,  “are  you  one  of  those 
angry  young  men  we’ve  been  hearing  about?”  Where¬ 
upon  I  screamed  into  the  microphone:  “NO,  I’M  NOT 
ANGRY!  WHAT  ARE  YOU  ASKING  ME  QUES¬ 
TIONS  LIKE  THAT  FOR?  WHY  SHOULD  I  BE 
ANGRY  ABOUT  ANYTHING?”  The  CBS-man  looked 
a  little  horrified,  and  I  quickly  switched  to  a  calm  voice 
and  said,  “No,  I’m  not  angry;  there  are  certain  things 
that  do  anger  me,  but  I’m  really  not  full  of  hostility.” 

Now  he  wanted  to  know,  “What  burning  issue  is 
bothering  you  at  present,  Mr.  Krassner?”  To  which 
I  replied,  “Well,  I’m  trying  to  get  people  to  call  me  by 
by  first  name.”  He  turned  off  the  tape  recorder  and  said, 
“Now,  c’mon,  play  the  game.” 

The  game  was  that  I  couldn’t  talk  about  the  Realist 
uninhibitedly  enough  to  make  me  take  the  interview 
seriously.  The  program,  it  was  explained  to  me,  is,  after 
all,  “a  fun  show.” 

The  Murray  Case  l Continued I 

In  issue  #23,  Madalyn  Murray  told  of  her  14-year- 
old  son’s  fight  against  religion  in  Maryland  public 
schools.  The  story  itself  continues  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  but  we  thought  you’d  like  to  see  Mrs.  Murray’s 
letter  to  us : 

“It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  enough  money 
early  enough  so  that  we  can  pay  the  costs  to  get  into 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  This  I  owe,  in  large 
part,  to  the  Realist.  I  have  received  approximately  $250 
in  donations.  There  have  been  just  letters  from  readers 
of  the  Realist,  too,  and  I  want  to  commend  you  on  your 
clientele.  I  am  bathed  in  endless  excitement,  ecstatic 
joy,  und  so  wieder,  from  the  quality  of  the  letters.  Some 
are  couched  in  academic  terminology  and  others  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  but  through  them  all  is  the  one 
strain  that  they  recognize  the  artificiality  of  the 
‘niceties’  of  our  mass  delusional  commitments.  .  .  .” 

To  which  young  Bill  postscripted :  “I  hope  you  ap¬ 
preciate  how  much  your  mag  means  to  all  us  deviants 
and  that  you  will  keep  it  in  existence,  by  any  means.” 

Tragedy,  Inc.  IContinuedl 

Last  month,  we  suggested  that  an  organization 
ought  to  be  formed  with  the  sole  purpose  of  acting 
before  a  tragedy  occurs.  Apparently,  a  special  branch 
of  Tragedy,  Inc.  would  be  necessary,  though,  whereby 
volunteers — life-termers  and  others  who  have  nothing 
to  live  for  but  who  would  like  to  contribute  something 
to  society — would  offer  their  lives  in  a  planned  tragedy. 
Thug,  for  example,  an  airline  crash  could  have  been 
arranged,  with  press  releases  sent  out  in  advanc^  to 
representatives  of  all  the  mass  media. 

For,  to  quote  from  The  Airways  Traveler,  official 
publication  of  The  Airways  Club,  Inc.,  “The  collision 
of  a  United  DC-8  and  a  TWA  Constellation  over  New 
York  City,  taking  the  lives  of  134  persons,  has  stunned 
the  nation  and  the  industry.  .  .  .  Since  1946  [fifteen 
years!]  this  whole  problem  has  been  in  one  committee 
after  another  and  through  a  procession  of  investiga¬ 
tions.  As  the  crash  occurred  an  investigation  was  in 
progress,  in  Washington,  on  this  very  situation.  There 
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are  unquoted  experts  who  say  this  had  to  happen  to 
force  decisive  action,  that  only  tireless  government 
controllers,  able  flight  crews  and  good  luck  have  avoided 
such  tragedy  before.  ...  If  it  had  to  happen,  the  spectre 
of  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island — and  a  responsible,  bi¬ 
partisan  governmental  approach  as  the  administration 
changes — can  help  make  air  transport  everything  it 
must  be.” 

Now  Krafit-Ehing  Will  Tell  One 

It  seems  that  there  was  this  female  gorilla  at  the 
Central  Park  Zoo,  and  she  was  in  heat,  only  they 
couldn’t  find  a  male  gorilla  whose  pedigree  made  him 
worthy  enough  to  mate  with  her,  even  though  they 
searched  and  searched. 

Finally,  zoo  officials  decided  to  approach  one  of  the 
keepers,  a  burly  Irishman  who  fed  the  animals  and 
got  along  with  them  exceedingly  well.  At  first,  he  pi’o- 
testecl  vehemently,  but  after  much  persuasion,  he  at 
last  gave  in  and  agreed  to  mate  with  the  gorilla. 

‘‘But  only  on  two  conditions,”  he  insisted.  “One,  I 
don’t  have  to  kiss  her.  And  two,  if  there  are  any  chil¬ 
dren,  they  have  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.” 

Money  and  Monotheism 

“ It  was  a  bad  period .  Many  men  I  flew  with  were 
being  killed  in  training.  Religion  meant  a  lot  to  me 
for  the  rest  of  the  war.” 

■ — Jimmy  Stewart 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

So  this  anonymous  letter  arrives,  see,  and  it  accuses 
me  of  “making  a  living  off  denying  God.” 

Just  for  the  record,  I  manage  to  make  my  living 
as  a  free-lance  writer;  I  don’t  get  a  penny  out  of  the 
Realist.  But  let  me  make  this  clear.  I  am  not  a  martyr. 
Martyrs  suffer.  Me  no  suffer.  Me  happy.  While  the 
Realist  was  in  the  planning  stage,  I  worked  four  hours 
a  day  for  $15  a  week  for  the  owner  of  a  textile  firm. 
My  boss  was  definitely  not  a  happy  man,  even  though  I 
spent  one  day  doing  nothing  but  going  around  to  dif¬ 
ferent  banks  to  have  the  interest  entered  onto  his  vari¬ 
ous  accounts.  The  job  added  some  slight  perspective  to 
my  sense  of  values. 

As  for  denying  God,  let  me  explain  briefly  why  I 
am  an  atheist.  I  am  simply  not  able  to  accept  the  con¬ 
cept  of  an  all-powerful  consciousness  as  long  as  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  open  the  daily  paper  and  see  that  innocent  spar¬ 
rows  are  still  falling  all  over  the  place.  But  I  am  bored 
unto  laughter  with  discussions  about  how  I  should  call 
myself  an  agnostic  because  atheism  is  too  dogmatic. 
Listen,  I  don’t  know — I  mean  I  can’t  prove — that  walk¬ 
ing  under  a  ladder  won’t  bring  bad  luck.  But  I  am  at 
least  willing  to  take  a  position  on  the  matter.  As  far 
as  I’m  concerned,  though,  atheism  in  and  of  itself  is  not 
enough  to  base  a  magazine  on.  Freethought — the  word’s 
self-explanatory — is.  But  let  me  make  this  clear,  too. 
I  do  not  feel  superior  to  religious  people.  Just  luckier. 
Like  the  character  in  Peter  De  Vries’  novel,  Comfort 
Me  With  Apples,  whenever  I  look  out  the  window  on 
Sunday  and  see  people  on  their  way  to  church,  I  say, 
“There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I.” 

The  Catcher  in  the  Realist 

There’s  going  to  be  some  personal  stuff  in  this,  so  if 
you  object  to  that  sort  of  thing,  then  you’d  better  stop 
reading  right  here. 
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Now  then  (I  see  you’re  still  with  me),  back  in  issue 
#14,  when  J.  D.  Salinger’s  letter  was  quoted,  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  his  novel,  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  “was  one 
of  the  many  factors  that  brought  about  fhe  birth  of  the 
Realist.”  Mrs.  Barbara  Nash  of  Northridge,  California 
has  been  wonderfully  persistent  in  writing  to  ask  me 
how. 

First,  though,  I  want  to  emphasize  a  point  which 
Alexander  King  expresses  like  this :  “These  things  are 
yeasting  and  fomenting  inside  of  you  for  years — you 
don’t  just  all  of  a  sudden  decide  to  edit  a  magazine  for 
the  jewelry  industry.” 

There  were  many  specific  things  about  Catcher  that 
I  identified  with,  but  I  related  most  strongly  to  the 
general  struggle  between  an  individual  and  his  herd 
instinct.  Of  course,  7iow  conformity  is  something  that 
you  have  a  television  program  all  about,  starring  Art 
Carney,  only  you  eliminate  one  of  the  skits  because  it 
makes  fun  of  the  Presidential  family. 

The  impact  of  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  was  part  of 
the  emotional  force  behind  my  intellectualized  decision 
to  oppose  the  Army  loyalty  program.  I’m  not  telling 
this  for  flaunting  purposes,  but  rather  because  of  the 
ironies  involved.  The  reaction  of  the  girl  I  figured  on 
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marrying  was,  “What  do  you  have  to  fight  the  whole 
Army  for?”  I  never  did  marry  her.  If  I  had,  I’m  sure 
the  idea  of  the  Realist  would  have  been  aborted  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  conception.  And  she  was  the  one 
who  had  introduced  me  to  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

The  reason  I  had  to  “fight  the  whole  Army”  was 
because  I  didn’t  want  to  be  just  an  ass-down  liberal. 

I  had  written  an  article  for  The  Independent  about 
the  injustices  of  the  Military  Personnel  Security  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  now  I  was  due  to  be  drafted  myself.  The 
Korean  War  (or,  as  Mort  Sahl  called  it,  “World  War 
Two  Point  Four”)  was  over,  so  I  was  able  to  sidestep 
the  problem  of  being  a  conscientious  objector  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  challenging  the  loyalty  program — for  which 
I  expected  to  wage  a  legal  fight  to  get  into  the  Army. 

I  had  never  been  a  member  of  anything  (I  once 
tried  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts,  but  I  could  never  learn 
how  to  tie  all  those  silly  knots,  and  I  didn’t  even  bother 
to  take  my  Tenderfoot  test),  so  the  attorney  at  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  pleased :  since  I 
wasn’t  trying  to  hide  any  subversive  connections,  I 
would  be  an  ideal  test  case. 

He  did  suggest  that  I  state  that  I  wasn’t  a  Com¬ 
munist.  I  refused.  “I’ll  tell  you  I’m  not  a  Communist,” 
I  said,  “but  if  I  tell  them  that,  then  I  might  as  well  tell 
them  that  I  don’t  belong  to  any  of  the  other  599  organi¬ 
zations  on  the  list.  I  have  to  draw  the  line  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  not  at  all.”  The  ACLU  man  apologized,  and 
together  we  drafted  this  statement: 

I  am  willing  to  certify  that  1  have  not  engaged 
in  any  acts  of  sabotage,  espionage,  treason  or  sedi- 
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tion,  and  I  affirm  my  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
and  am  willing  to  take  the  Serviceman’s  Oath.  How¬ 
ever,  1  refuse  to  further  answer  the  questions  on 
this  ‘loyalty’  certificate  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  such  inquiry  into  my  activities  and  associations 
is  a  serious  invasion  of  'privacy  and  violates  the 
First  Amendment. 

Then  came  the  waiting  to  be  inducted.  And  the  anx¬ 
iety.  I  didn’t  mind  for  myself,  but  1  dreaded  the  thought 
of  involving  anyone  else — my  brother  worked  for  the 
government  on  the  research  and  development  of  guided 
missiles  (for  an  avocation,  he  rationalizes),  my  sister 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  and  my  parents  would  have 
been  traumatized  by  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in¬ 
vestigation  of  me — an  automatic  procedure  once  you 
defied  the  system. 

Because  of  the  anxiety,  I  developed  a  skin  condi¬ 
tion.  Because  of  the  skin  condition,  the  Army  rejected 
me.  And  because  of  the  rejection,  we  never  got  to  the 
loyalty  questionnaire.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
finally  declare  the  Military  Personnel  Security  Program 
to  be  Unconstitutional  by  a  vote  of  8-1. 

One  of  the  things  about  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
that  struck  a  chord  in  my  psyche  was  the  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  between  generations.  For  instance,  my  par¬ 
ents  never  knew  about  me  and  the  Army  loyalty  pro¬ 
gram.  I  just  couldn’t  get  myself  to  tell  them.  They’ll 
first  learn  about  it  here.  They’re  utterly  ashamed  of  the 
Realist,  but  they  continue  to  read  it  because  I  happen 
to  be  the  editor.  They  would  prefer  that  I  weren’t. 

They  haven’t  been  sure  whether  or  not  I'm  a  Com¬ 
munist  even  though  they  know  I’m  against  violence  and 
against  censorship.  And  then,  because  the  Realist  is 
“against”  everything,  they  think  I  don’t  love  my  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  it’s  precisely  because  I  love  the  principles  of 
freedom,  that  I  bitch  and  banter  so  much  about  their 
violation. 

Otherwise  it.  wouldn’t  really  be  love,  it  would  only 
be  infatuation. 

Recently,  I  was  invited  to  observe  a  meeting  of  a 
group,  of  college  students  wanting  to  do  something  be¬ 
cause,  said  one,  “You  don’t  adjust  to  an  insane  society.” 
But  virtually  all  of  them  felt  hampered  by  parents  who 
Just  Want  Things  To  Be  Nice. 

The  little  boy  genius  in  Salinger's  short  story, 
Teddy,  describes  his  attitude  toward  his  parents  this 
way: 

“I  have  a  very  strong  affinity  for  them.  They’re  my 
parents,  I  mean,  and  we’re  all  part  of  each  other’s 
harmony  and  everything.  I  want  them  to  have  a  nice 
time  while  they’re  alive,  because  they  like  having  a 
nice  time.  But  they  don’t  love  me  and  Booper — that’s 
my  sister — that  way.  I  mean  they  don’t  seem  able  to 
love  us  unless  they  can  keep  changing  us  a  little  bit. 
They  love  their  reasons  for  loving  us  almost  as  much 
as  they  love  us,  and  most  of  the  time  more.  It’s  no  good 
that  way.” 

Some  day  I’m  going  to  get  married  and  have  chil¬ 
dren,  and  if  their  doing  what  they  believe  is  right  hap¬ 
pens  to  hurt  me,  then  it’s  going  to  be  their  goddam 
duty  to  hurt  me. 
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Eavesdropping  of  the  Month 

John  Wilcock,  who  contributes  “columny”  to  the 
Realist  this  month,  swears  to  Bertrand  Russell  that  he 
overheard  the  following  bit  of  dialogue  between  two 
men  in  a  luncheonette,  in  reference  to  the  rapist-killer 
of  4-year-old  Edith  Kiercorius : 

“Yeah,  but  what  a  vicious  degenerate.” 

“Well,  nobody’s  perfect.” 

The  Land  of  the  Fat 

Philip  L.  White,  manager  of  Public  Utilities  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  has  banned  the  wearing  by  female  em¬ 
ployees  of  “leotards,  bobby  socks,  knee  socks,  slacks, 
loafers,  moccasins,  ballet  slippers  and  other  shoes  with¬ 
out  heels.”  Mrs.  Judith  Elwell  ignored  his  edict  and 
came  to  work  in  low-heeled  shoes  which,  she  said,  are 
more  comfortable  because  of  her  weight.  She  was  given 
a  three-dav  suspension. 

On  another  level,  a  doctor  from  Pennsylvania  wrote 
to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
regard  to  the  fat  content  of  semen.  A  previous  item 
in  the  Journal  had  stated  that  normal  semen  contains 
“lecithin,  cholesterol,  and  phosphorized  fat.”  Now  the 
physician  had  this  inquiry: 

“During  a  discussion  with  a  young  married  woman 
on  the  many  facets  of  ‘married  life,’  she  stated  that  she 
enjoys  fellatio.  It  occurred  to  me  that  she  may  be  in¬ 
gesting  as  much  highly  concentrated  fat  each  time  as 
would  be  contained  on  an  untrimmed  large  steak.  This 
may  account  for  her  having  trouble  losing  weight,  even 
though  she  declares  she  is  watching  her  diet  rigidly. 
She  has  also  noticed  increased  development  of  her 
breasts.  Is  there  a  possible  hormonal  factor  of  testo¬ 
sterone  or  another  undiscovered  hormone  which  may  be 
aiding  in  this  reaction  and  might  be  helpful  to  others? 
Obviously,  the  imagined  or  real  need  for  help  in  this 
area  is  costing  American  women  and  their  husbands 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  as  well  as  much  emotional 
turmoil.  In  Beardwood’s  chapter  on  obesity  (in  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Specialties  .  .  .)  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  body  converting  some  portion  of  protein 
into  carbohydrates  is  stressed.  Is  there  any  newer 
thought  along  this  line?  Some  people  seem  to  get  fat 
on  air  alone,  or  is  this  the  bloating  of  starvation?” 

This  was  the  A.M.A.  Journal’s  answer: 

“As  far  as  this  consultant  is  aware,  while  there  may 
be  some  psychogenic  and  genetic  factors  concerned  with 
obesity,  it  generally  can  be  ascribed  to  intake  of  more 
calories  per  day  than  are  expended.  No  cogent  scientific 
evidence  is  known  indicating  that  body  fat  is  accumu¬ 
lated  in  any  other  "way;  in  order  to  remove  fat  it  is 
necessary  to  ingest  fewer  calories  than  one  expends. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  calories  are  obtained 
from  protein  and  carbohydrate  as  well  as  from  fats. 
In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  fellatio  being  a  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  in  obesity,  one  would  be  somewhat  skeptical. 
Even  assuming  an  ejaculation  of  10  cc.  of  semen  were 
all  fat,  this  would  be  only  90  calories.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  this  would  have  a  significant  effect  on 
inability  to  take  off  weight  unless,  of  course,  it  was 
practiced  several  times  a  day.  .  .  .” 

Perhaps  the  lady’s  problem  might  be  solved  quite 
simply,  however,  if  only  the  research  efforts  of  those 
dedicated  scientists  who  deal  in  a  latter-day  version  of 
alchemy  could  lead  to  the  successful  development  of 
semen-flavored  Metrecal. 
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Beyond  Satire 

“The  Libido  of  a  Conservative”  by  Hei'b  Swartz  in 
this  issue  is,  obviously,  a  parody  of  Barry  Goldwater’s 
political  philosophy.  Here  are  a  couple  of  the  Senator’s 
actual  quotes,  though: 

@  “The  United  States  should  begin  acting  like  a  world 
power  and  quit  groveling  on  its  knees  to  inferior  people 
who  like  to  come  to  New  York.” 

0  “Where  fraternities  are  not  allowed,  Communism 
flourishes.” 

Launching  Hoaxnik  Three 

I  think  the  main  reason  why  I’m  not  a  socialist  is 
because  I’m  a  realist:  the  idea  of  a  couple  of  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  executives  having  a  conference  on 
a  campaign  to  put  across  a  collectivist  concept  to  the 
American  public  seems  like  something  out  of  a  Jules 
Feiffer  cartoon  strip. 

And  yet  I’m  appalled  at  the  inhumanity  that  arises 
out  of  capitalism  and — in  the  words  of  Judge  J.  Cullen 
Ganey  in  the  electrical  anti-trust  case — “the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  company  man,  the  conformist,  who  goes 
along  with  his  superiors  and  finds  balm  for  his  con¬ 
science  in  additional  comforts  and  the  security  of  his 
place  in  the  corporate  set-up.” 

Maybe  the  thing  to  do,  as  long  as  you  have  to  work 
within  the  present  framework,  is  simply  beat  ’em  at 
their  own  game. 

Out  of  the  $32-billion  petroleum  industry,  gasoline 
marketers  will  spend  more  than  $120-million  on  adver¬ 
tising  this  year,  about  $45-million  of  which  will  be 
spent  on  television.  In  1959,  for  the  first  time,  TV 
emerged  as  the  prime  medium  for  oil  and  gasoline 
advertising.  In  1960,  the  industry  invested  close  to  $40- 
million  in  gross  TV  time.  That  figure  is  expected  to 
nearly  double  by  1965  if  the  major  companies  continue 
their  national  expansion. 

They  are,  you  see,  just  plain  scared.  They  are  fright¬ 
ened  by — get  this  phrase — “a  shrinking  increase”  in 
the  demand  for  their  products.  The  American  Petroleum 
Institute’s  statistics  reveal  that  motor  fuel  sales  espe¬ 
cially  are  on  the  decline.  The  industry  blames  taxes 
which,  they  believe,  have  stimulated  the  growing  use 
of  economy-type  cars  that  take  less  gas  to  operate. 
Compact  cars  may  account  for  as  much  as  50%  of  new 
car  sales  this  year. 

And — all  kidding  about  “free  enterprise”  aside, 
folks — the  oil  industry  ain’t  gonna  indulge  in  any 
price  cutting.  Like  the  cigarette  companies  and  the 
automobile  companies,  they’re  united.  Sunoco  and 
Amoco  and  Esso  and  all  the  resto  are  doing  their  little 
soft-shoe  routine  to  the  tune  of  Side  By  Side,  because 
price  cutting  would  directly  affect  their  profits,  and 
while  you  may  see  local  station  price  wars,  the  indus¬ 
try  hierarchy’s  feeling  is  that  if  one  company  cuts 
prices  broadly,  all  will  have  to  follow.  So,  instead,  large- 
scale  sales  drives  are  under  way. 

Texaco  alone  put  $9,014,734  into  network  TV  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1960 ;  the  next  closest  network 
advertiser  was  Gulf  with  ‘only’  $1,216,919.  Texaco  is 
the  outstanding  TV  network  spender.  They  are  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  “a  50-state  marketer” — a  goal 
much  coveted  by  their  competitors.  And,  whereas  the 
Shell  Oil  Company  is  using  a  single  medium  this  year 
— the"  r 7e  pouring  $  13-million  into  newspapers  to 


dominate  over  the  competition  in  that  medium  Texaco 
is  using  that  same  strategy  with  television. 

Now,  you  may  recall  that  last  month,  in  discussing 
Texaco’s  soft-sell  TV  commercials  on  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  newscast,  I  asked  if  it  wouldn’t  make  you 
“more  anxious  to  buy  at  a  Texaco  station  if  they  were 
to  send  aid  to,  say,  Africa  and  announce  it  on  the  air.” 
Television  Magazine  praises  Texaco  for  “humanizing 
its  retail  ad  approach,”  saying  that  “the  effect  of  the 
Texaco  series  is  emotional  rather  than  factual.”  An 
article  in  National  Petroleum  News  puts  it  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  this  way: 

“You  do  not  sell  gasoline.  You  provide  a  cluster  of 
value  satisfactions  which  the  customer  wants  and  likes. 
You  buy  customers  by  providing  whatever  cluster  of 
satisfactions  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  people  want 
to  deal  with  you.” 

And  that’s  where  our  ‘hoax’  comes  in. 

If  you’d  like  to  participate,  then  sit  down  and  write 
a  letter — in  your  own  words,  on  fancy  letterhead  if 
you  have  it,  without  mentioning  the  Realist — and  say 
that  Texaco’s  nice  soft-sell  commercials  aren’t  enough 
to  make  you  want  to  buy  their  product;  however,  if 
they  will  send  a  large  donation  to  CARE  and  announce 
it  in  their  commercials,  you  promise  you  will  become 
a  loyal  customer.  The  address  : 

J.  W.  Foley,  President 
Texaco,  Inc. 

135  E.  42  St. 

New  York  17,  New  York 

The  Realist’s  first  hoax — currently  being  written 
up,  I  understand,  for  one  of  the  professional  journals — 
showed  how  much  TV  advertisers  fear  the  viewey.  It 
would  be  gratifying  if  you  could  help  channel  that  fear 
into  altruism  this  time. 

Prudish  Press  Proscribes  Prostitute's  Prose 

“In  general,”  wrote  Paul  Blanshard  in  The  Right  to 
Read,  “the  successful  book  must  depend  primarily  for 
attention  on  the  three  great  New  York  media,  the  Sun¬ 
day  N.  Y.  Times,  the  Saturday  Review,  and  the  Sunday 
N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune.”  This  month,  Lyle  Stuart  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  called  Pleasure  Was  My  Business,  where¬ 
in  Madam  Sherry  tells  the  history  of  her  deluxe  bro¬ 
thel.  Ads  for  the  book  were  turned  down  by  both  the 
Times  and  the  Tribune;  Stuart  didn’t  even  try  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  —  their  shame-psychology  had  already 
been  experienced  with  sex-oriented  books  by  Dr.  Albert 
Ellis. 

Madam  Sherry’s  guest  list  was  a  who’s  who  of  two 
generations — public  enemies  and  politicians,  gamblers 
and  judges,  police  chiefs  and  con  men,  hoodlums  and 
royalty.  She  describes  the  antics  of  her  girls  with  a 
prominent  King,  and  she  details  her  relationship  with 
A1  Capone.  Pleasure  Was  My  Business  is  available  from 
the  Realist  for  $4.95. 

What's  My  Corruption? 

New  York’s  Mayor  Wagner  has  a  special  post  office 
box  to  which  citizens  may  send  anonymous  letters  with 
charges  of  municipal  corruption ;  but  every  industry 
also  has  its  own  unique  little  corruptions,  and  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  let  all  the  rest  of  us  in  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  corruptions  of  your  occupation,  in  a  special  new 
Realist  feature.  Names  will  be  withheld,  naturally — but 
saved — I  may  want  to  blackmail  you  myself  some  day. 

The  Realist 
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Franco's  Prisoners  Speak 

(Continued  from  Cover) 

reaching  14°  C  below  zero  (5°  F),  yet  the  prison  has 
no  heating.  Thus  both  solitary  confinement  cells  and 
common  rooms  with  55  to  60  prisoners  each  are  very 
cold  during  the  long  winter  months.  The  majority  of  us 
suffer  from  chilblains  and  festering  chaps,  mainly  on 
our  hands  and  in  our  ears,  yet  we  cannot  enjoy,  even  in 
our  beds,  the  minimum  endurable  temperature.  Con¬ 
stant  cold  transforms  the  life  of  prisoners  into  a  per¬ 
manent  suffering.  Moreover,  the  premises  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition  of  disrepair:  the  windows  do  not 
close,  window  panes  are  broken,  and  not  being  replaced, 
only  a  few  badly  constructed  toilets,  badly  working 
showers  with  hot  water  provided  only  one  hour  per 
week,  corridor  floors  which  are  never  washed  and,  de¬ 
spite  our  efforts  to  keep  them  clean,  have  become 
sources  of  dirt  and  infection  to  keep  them  clean,  have 
become  sources  of  dirt  and  infection,  inadequate  electric 
lighting,  etc. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  prisoners,  but  also  their 
families  who  suffer  from  this  neglect,  since  when  they 
are  visiting  us  they  are  obliged  to  wait  at  the  prison 
doors  without  the  slightest  protection  against  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Our  parents,  children  or  wives  cannot  take  shel¬ 
ter  anywhere  since  there  are  no  waiting  rooms,  not  even 
a  small  shelter  outside  the  prison,  despite  our  repeated 
requests. 

Visiting  Conditions 

Ordinary  visits  are  nearly  always  limited  to  15  min¬ 
utes  and  the  condition  under  which  they  are  held  make 
them  a  moral  torture  instead  of  a  source  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  consolation  for  us  and  our  families.  Two  sets 
of  prison  bars,  the  outside  protected  in  addition  with 
a  thick  metal  netting,  are  separated  by  a  passage  of 
175  cm.  in  which  sits  an  official,  and  the  prisoners  and 
their  relations  can  only  see  each  other  across  them, 
making  any  intimate  conversation  completely  impos¬ 
sible,  especially  since  the  visiting  room  is  a  common  one 
where  five  to  six  prisoners  receive  their  relatives  simul¬ 
taneously,  being  difficult  even  to  make  oneself  heard. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  our  relations,  after  long 
journeys  sometimes  amounting  to  hundreds  of  kilo¬ 
meters,  are  hardly  able  to  see  us  or  talk  to  us.  What 
this  means  in  suffering,  especially  when  it  is  repeated 
over  many  long  years,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  actually  experienced  it. 

We  have  seen  in  American  and  other  films  how  the 
visiting  rooms  are  organized  in  those  countries.  The 
difference  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  stand  comparison. 
Yet,  despite  our  persistent  requests  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  most  important  aspect  of  our  prison  lives, 
nothing  is  done  and  we  continue  to  suffer  under  this 
intolerable  humiliation. 

A  Strangling  Censorship 

We  should  like  to  note  that  the  legal  Spanish  pub¬ 
lications,  which  are  Submitted  to  a  strangling  censor¬ 
ship,  are  not  allowed  inside  the  prison,  and  only  some 
of  them  after  passing  through  an  additional  censorship 
(if  one  can  call  it  as  such)  finally  reach  us!  We  are 
forbidden  under  pain  of  serious  punishment  to  read  the 
daily  press,  which  is  completely  controlled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment!  Neither  are  we  allowed  to  listen  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  broadcasting  stations.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out 
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that  if  this  is  the  attitude  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
Spanish  press  and  radio  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  us 
to  receive  any  foreign  publications. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  until  recently  we  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  watching  the  cinema  performances, 
our  16  mm.  projector  is  old  with  defective  lighting  and 
sound.  The  films  are,  as  a  rule,  of  very  low  quality,  and 
it  is  only  the  documentaries  lent  us  by  some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  embassies  that  are  worth  considering  and  contrib¬ 
ute  towards  our  entertainment  and  education.  After 
prolonged  requests  and  work  on  our  part  we  have  at 
last  been  conceded  the  right  to  listen  in  the  School 
building  to  microgroove  records  of  classical  and  modern 
music,  which  now  constitutes  one  of  the  few  spiritual 
pleasures  granted  us. 

The  performances  of  artists  from  outside  the  prison 
were  stopped  more  than  two  years  ago,  since  the  au¬ 
thorities  dread  the  sympathy  and  understanding  that 
always  grow  between  the  visiting  artists  and  the  po¬ 
litical  prisoners. 

We  always  accorded  a  warm  welcome  to  the  artists 
who  performed  for  us,  and  this  welcome  was  considered 
by  the  prison  authorities  as  a  “political  demonstration.’’ 
This  happened  when  we  were  visited  by  the  great  pia¬ 
nist  Iturbi,  who  was  given  a  warm  expression  of  our 
gratitude  and  who  on  taking  leave  conveyed  to  us  his 
sincere  appreciation.  Then  a  few  months  later,  he  of¬ 
fered  to  give  us  another  concert  free  of  charge,  but 
was  refused  permission.  We  should  like  to  note  that 
the  artists  who  were  the  last  to  visit  us  were  the  musi¬ 
cal  group  of  Maristas  brothers,  and  the  Circle  of  Rest 
and  Education.  The  Spanish  authorities  fear  that  the 
truth  about  our  tragic  position  will  become  known  and 
deprive  us,  therefore,  of  any  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

The  Food 

Food  was  always  one  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  in  prison.  Senor  Areilza’s  assertions  that  the  food 
we  receive  can  be  compared  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Army  are  groundless.  It  is  only  the  permanent  sacrifices 
of  our  relations  and  the  rising  help  of  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  and  our  friends  all  over  the  world  that  have  kept  us 
alive  in  the  inhuman  conditions  of  our  long  years  of 
imprisonment.  In  fact,  although  the  allowance  for  our 
food  was  raised  by  9  to  12  pesetas  per  person  per  day, 
as  the  result  of  our  petition,  providing  a  certain  im¬ 
provement,  the  situation  in  this  respect  still  remains 
very  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to  provide  a  better  idea 
of  the  actual  Conditions,  we  append  an  official  week’s 
menu. 

Below  we  give  a  menu  for  a  week  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  January  25,  when  special  food  was  provided. 
The  breakfast  was  the  same  every  day,  consisting  of  a 
bowl  of  bread  dipped  in  milk. 

January  2  b 

Dinner:  White  beans  with  pork.  Black  pudding.  An 
orange.  Supper:  Potatoes. 

January  26 

Dinner:  Red  beans  with  potatoes.  Fried  Cod.  An 
orange.  Supper:  Potatoes. 

January  27 

Dinner:  White  beans  with  potatoes  and  meat.  Fried 
sardines.  An  apple. 

January  28 

Dinner:  Chick  peas  with  potatoes.  An  egg.  An  or¬ 
ange.  Supper :  Pea  soup. 
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January  29 

Dinner:  Vermicelli  soup.  Tripe  a  la  Madrid.  An 

orange.  Supper:  Red  beans  with  potatoes. 

January  30 

Dinner:  Potatoes.  Fried  black  pudding  and  chitter¬ 
lings.  Supper:  Semolina  sausage. 

Usually  the  cooking  is  bad  and  the  quality  of  the 
produce  used  poor,  especially  that  of  potatoes. 

Precisely  for  that  reason  the  black  pudding  and  chit¬ 
terlings  served  us  for  dinner  on  January  30  were  rot¬ 
ten  and  badly  cooked.  Several  prisoners  got  up  from 
the  table  and  in  a  correct  manner  showed  their  food 
to  the  Chief  of  Supplies,  who  was  in  the  dining  room 
at  the  time,  stating  that  it  was  badly  cooked,  putrid 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  eat  in  that  state. 
Without  protesting  in  any  other  way  we  simply  re¬ 
frained  from  eating  the  black  pudding  and  chitterlings. 
The  prison  Medical  Officer,  who  was  called  in,  expressed 
an  opinion  favorable  to  us,  although  at  a  later  date  we 
were  informed  that  the  black  pudding  was  analyzed  at 
the  city  laboratory  and  found  satisfactory.  The  Prison 
Authorities  did  not  take  any  repressive  measures 
against  those  who  refused  to  eat  the  rotten  food  on  that 
day,  and  they  included  all  the  prisoners,  which  proves 
that  our  complaint  was  justified.  Moreover,  we  were 
informed  through  the  crew  leaders,  who  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Office  for  the  purpose,  that  in  future  this 
dish  would  not  be  included  in  the  menu. 

Since  that  date  the  food  has  been  cooked  slightly 
better  and  its  quality  has  improved. 

Correspondence  Seized 

In  the  last  few  months  of  1959  and  especially  in 
1960,  the  political  police  has  been  seizing  illegally  the 
letters  sent  to  us  by  our  relations  and  those  we  send 
to  them,  thus  causing  great  moral  injury  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  still  limiting  to  the  minimum  the  number 
of  letters  we  are  allowed  to  write.  We  are  only  allowed 
to  write  four  post-cards  of  20  lines  each  per  month  and 
only  to  those  nearest  of  kin  to  us.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  write  to  t'he  nearest  of  kin  another  two  single  page 
letters  per  month,  we  have  to  contribute  7  pesetas  per 
quarter  for  a  subscription  to  the  weekly  Redencion 
(Salvation)  edited  by  the  Patronato  (Church  “Guar¬ 
dianship”  charitable  organization).  To  the  police  cen¬ 
sorship  of  our  correspondence,  is  often  added  that  of 
the  prison  authorities.  In  our  correspondence  we  must 
not  mention  anything  about  our  conditions  here,  the 
prison  amenities,  number  of  prisoners,  food,  treatment, 
etc.  We  must  not  mention  how  long  we  have  been  in 
prison  or  the  sentences  to  which  we  have  been  con¬ 
demned.  We  are  even  forbidden  to  write  the  word 
“amnesty,”  or  to  comment  on  our  legal  position. 

This  censorship,  whose  object  is  to  isolate  us  from 
our  relations  and  friends,  our  people  and  the  entire 
world,  has  been  driven  to  such  extremes  that  we  are 
even  denied  the  right  to  write  to  our  defense  counsels, 
despite  the  numerous  petitions  recently  presented  by  us 
in  this  connection.  It  is  also  made  impossible  for  us  to 
get  in  touch  with  official  personalities  or  organizations. 
For  instance,  the  12  comrades  of  ours  who  were  pun¬ 
ished  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  ot  June  18  last,  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
Minister  of  Justice  asking  him  to  cancel  the  unjust 
punishment  imposed  on  them.  The  police  nature  of  the 
censorship  becomes  clear  from  the  above  and  also  from 
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the  fact  that  in  many  cases  those  who  write  to  us  or 
help  us  are  being  persecuted. 

Similar  methods  are  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
parcels  we  receive.  When  clothes,  food,  books,  etc.,  are 
sent  to  us,  the  authorities  investigate  their  origin  and 
try  to  persuade  us  not  to  accept  them.  Recently  an 
official  of  the  above  service,  Virgilio  Gonzales  Revilla, 
told  one  of  our  comrades  that  he  had  received  several 
clothes  parcels  from  the  USA,  and  that  if  more  parcels 
were  sent,  they  would  be  returned  to  the  senders,  and 
also  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  prison  administration 
that  our  comrade  should  tell  his  American  friends  that 
they  stop  sending  any  more  clothes  parcels,  which  our 
comrade  refused  to  do,  stating  that  the  prisoners  are 
in  need  of  such  clothes. 

The  Clothing 

Senor  Areilza  insists  that  we  are  issued  with  the 
required  clothing.  In  fact,  however,  until  recently  we 
received  no  clothing  whatsoever;  we  had  no  bunks  and 
slept  on  the  floor  even  without  sleeping  mats.  Owing  to 
our  constant  activity  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
Spanish  people  and  our  friends  abroad,  double  bunks 
have  been  recently  installed  and  we  were  issued  with 
one  uniform  of  poor  quality  cloth  consisting  of  a  man¬ 
tle,  jacket  and  trousers  renewable  every  two  years,  and 
a  summer  uniform  (cotton  jacket  and  trousers)  also 
renewable  every  two  years.  We  are  also  issued  with  a 
pair  of  leather  boots  every  two  years  and  one  -or  two 
pairs  of  rope  shoes.  The  underclothes  only  amount  to 
two  shirts  and  two  cotton  pants  for  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  As  protection  against  the  long  winter  cold,  we  re¬ 
ceive  four  blankets,  but  only  two  sheets  and  two  towels 
to  last  us  two  years.  The  warm  clothing,  indispensible 
in  this  cold  climate,  such  as  warm  winter  underclothes, 
jerseys,  pants,  etc.,  we  have  to  obtain  from  our  rela¬ 
tives.  Neither  are  there  any  clothes  issued  to  those  who 
are  released  and  are  in  need  of  them. 

Religious  Persecution 

Another  fundamental  question  in  which  the  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  account  differs  from  the  actual  facts,  is  that  of 
the  prisoners’  religion  and  freedom  of  conscience. 
Senor  Areilza  asserts  that  the  non-Catholics  are  guar¬ 
anteed  the  freedom  not  to  attend  the  Mass  and  other 
Catholic  services,  and  to  practice  other  religions.  In 
fact,  the  presence  at  all  the  Catholic  services  is  obliga¬ 
tory  for  all  the  prisoners  without  exception,  and  it  is 
considered  as  an  “obligatory  parade”  announced  by  a 
bugle,  when  all  the  prisoners  must  fall  into  the  ranks 
of  their  respective  Brigades  (Crews)  and  march  to 
the  service.  This  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  arbitrary 
and  brutal  violation  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  religion  carried  out  despite  repeated  state¬ 
ments  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  prisoners 
that  they  are  not  Catholics,  yet  are  forced  under  pain 
of  severe  punishment  to  attend  Mass  and  other  services. 

Several  times,  without  result,  we  have  requested 
that  attendance  at  church  services  be  made  optional 
according  to  the  official  Prison  Regulations.  Our  friend 
Jose  Satue,  in  prison  for  the  last  12  years  and  recently 
serving  his  sentence  in  the  provincial  prison  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  where  on  his  request  he  was  not  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  religious  services,  was  lately  transferred  to  Burgos 
and  made  to  attend  the  services  despite  his  repeated 
requests  to  be  excused  from  attending.  He  was  even 
threatened  with  severe  punishment  if  he  persisted  in  his 
request.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  practice  other  religions 

The  Realist 


“In  origin,  nature,  structure,  and 
general  conduct  the  Franco  regime 
is  a  fascist  regime  patterned  on, 
and  established  largely  as  a  result 
of  aid  received  from  Hitler’s  Nazi 
Germany  and  Mussolini’s  Fascist 
Italy.” 

— from  the  United  Nations 
indictment  of  Spain,  191ft 


since  we  have  never  had  dealings  other  than  with  Cath¬ 
olic  priests.  Our  Protestant  prisoners,  including  several 
Germans,  have  no  choice  but  to  join  the  “compulsory 
parade”  and  attend  Catholic  services.  Recently  the 
Prison  Director  tried  personally  to  force  certain  Mus¬ 
lims  who  were  recently  admitted,  to  eat  the  normal 
meals  made  of  pork,  forbidden  by  their  religion.  It  was 
only  their  uncompromising  attitude  which  obliged  the 
authorities  to  provide  them  food  without  pork.  In  this 
prison  Catholic  religion  is  practiced  with  inquisitorial 
intolerance. 

Outside  Contact 

Senor  Areilza  also  maintains  that  the  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  visit  their  sick  or  inform  relations,  even  if 
they  are  in  parts  of  Spain  far  removed  from  the  prison. 
The  truth  is  that  in  his  prison  we  only  know  of  three 
instances  when  such  permission  was  granted.  Namely 
that  of  Antonio  Zapata  Borrego  in  1947 ;  Alberto  Puen¬ 
te  Garcia  in  1958;  and  Manuel  Gil  Prieto  in  1959.  With 
the  exception  of  these  three  cases  all  similar  numerous 
requests  were  refused,  although  unfortunately  many  of 
us  have  lost  our  parents,  wives  and  children  during 
these  long  years  of  imprisonment  without  having  been 
granted,  despite  our  requests,  the  consolation  of  seeing 
our  beloved  ones  for  the  last  time. 

The  Ambassador  also  states  that  our  lawyers  can 
visit  us  freely.  In  point  of  fact  that  freedom  does  not 
exist.  We  are  not  even  allowed  to  write  to  our  defend¬ 
ing  counsels.  The  requests  of  lawyers  and  journalists 
from  many  foreign  countries  to  see  us,  were  always  re¬ 
fused.  This  is  what  happened  to  the  lawyers’  commis¬ 
sion  headed  by  M.  Douzon,  who  was  refused  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  us  in  the  spring  of  1959.  The  same  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  lawyers’  commission  which  was  in  Spain  in 
Novmbei',  1959,  and  unsuccessfully  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  prisons  and  especially  that  of  Burgos.  The 
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commission  was  only  allowed  to  visit  the  prison  of 
Alcala  de  Henares  and  the  women’s  prison  in  Madrid. 
The  object  of  General  Franco’s  government  is  to  isolate 
us  from  any  contact  with  the  outside  world,  especially 
from  lawyers  and  journalists  both  Spanish  and  foreign, 
in  order  to  hide  the  great  juridicial  and  human  injus¬ 
tice  being  committed  against  political  prisoners. 

Punishment 

Neither  does  the  Ambassador  tell  the  truth  respect¬ 
ing  punishments.  Many  of  us  have  suffered  corporal 
punishment  in  the  past,  and  it  is  only  the  changed  po¬ 
litical  situation  in  the  country,  our  dignified  and  firm 
attitude,  and  the  rising  national  and  international  cam¬ 
paign  in  our  defense  which  have  influenced  the  prison 
authorities  and  provided  the  present  more  favorable 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  rigorous  punishments  still 
imposed  on  us  constitute  a  violation  of  human  dignity 
disgraceful  in  a  civilized  country.  Recently  12  of  our 
comrades  who  were  arbitrarily  held  “responsible”  for 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  June  18,  1959,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  were  condemned  to  95  days  of  solitary 
confinement  with  40  of  them  in  complete  isolation  with¬ 
out  the  right  to  buy  food  or  have  any  outside  help.  In 
1958,  three  of  our  comrades  were  condemned  to  40  days 
of  solitary  confinement  for  having  written  a  respectful 
note  to  the  Chief  of  State  in  which  they  defended  our 
status  as  political  prisoners  in  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  General  Franco  to  the  Paris  newspaper  Le 
Figaro.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  punish¬ 
ments  imposed  are  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  which 
makes  them  even  more  inhuman. 

Last  December,  a  common-law  prisoner  was  con¬ 
demned  to  40  days’  solitary  confinement  for  saying 
aloud  in  church,  “I  will  pray  for  my  freedom,”  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  priest  in  his  sermon 
that  we  should  ask  Christ  for  what  we  desired  most.  He 
was  thus  severely  punished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  Christmas.  When  on  December  30  we  were  served 
with  a  putrid  black  pudding  which  was  impossible  to 
eat,  and  two  of  the  political  prisoners  complained  to 
the  Chief  of  Supplies,  they  were  condemned  to  60  and 
40  days  of  solitary  confinement  respectively.  Their 
health  is  greatly  endangered  by  this  punishment,  since 
during  winter  the  solitary  cells  are  very  cold  and  the 
prisoners  there  are  deprived  of  sleeping  mats  and 
blankets  during  the  day,  and  since  they  are  not  allowed 
to  purchase  any  food  and  have  to  live  on  the  meagre 
rations. 

The  persecution  and  punishment  is  not  only  directed 
against  us  but  also  against  our  relations.  On  President 
Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Spain,  hundreds  of  our  relations 
had  to  report  daily  to  the  political  police,  and  many  of 
them  were  detained  for  several  days,  because  General 
Franco’s  government  was  afraid  that  they  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  inform  the  President  of  our  real  conditions  of 
imprisonment.  In  actual  fact  two  women  relatives  of 
ours  were  arrested  at  the  very  door  of  the  USA  embassy 
in  Madrid,  as  they  were  attempting  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  President  Eisenhower  signed  by  our  relations.  They 
were  threatened  and  bullied  and  detained'  for  several 
days.  It  was  only  when  the  College  of  Advocates  inter¬ 
vened  in  their  favor  that  they  were  released. 

Police  searches  of  the  homes  of  our  relatives,  inter¬ 
rogations  and  insults  are  a  common  occurrence  all  over 
Spain.  The  relatives  living  near  to  the  prison  of  Burgos 
suffer  more  than  others  from  this  constant  persecution. 
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The  wages  paid  in  the  prison  workshops  are  calcu¬ 
lated  on  an  even  more  complicated  basis  than  those  of 
ordinary  Spanish  workers.  This  deliberate  complica¬ 
tion  makes  it  impossible  to  grade  workers  and  results 
in  each  worker  receiving  a  different  remuneration. 
Moreover,  the  workshops  do  not  operate  all  the  year 
round,  leaving  prisoners  for  several  months  without 
work.  For  instance,  the  blanket-making  shop  functions 
only  four  or  six  months  of  the  year.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  in  the  shoe  shop.  The  clothes,  basket  and  wood 
shops  often  close  down  owing  to  the  lack  of  orders  or 
material.  The  bakery  alone  works  regularly,  employing 
only  four  prisoners. 

If  these  conditions  are  taken  into  account,  the  aver¬ 
age  wages  of  20  pesetas  per  day  mentioned  by  Senor 
Areilza,  actually  amount  to  half  that  figure.  Even  so, 
there  are  many  wages  which  are  much  lower,  since  the 
Ambassador  quotes  the  higher  wages  as  average.  The 
Ambassador’s  statement  that  the  working  prisoners 
are  also  allocated  1,600  pesetas  monthly  each  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  fund,  is  completely  incorrect.  This  has  never  ex¬ 
isted.  In  fact,  the  wages  consisting  of  the  20  pesetas 
or  less  per  day  are  partly  paid  to  the  prisoner  and 
partly  allocated  at  the  rate  of  18  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  to  a  personal  savings  fund.  Thus  nothing  is  paid 
in  addition  to  the  wages.  As  well  as  employed  in  the 
workshops,  some  of  us  work  as  painters,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  and  also  in  the  prison  farm.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  working  in  the  farm  (4  workers),  who 
are  paid  16  pesetas  daily  or  5  pesetas  per  day  for  tem¬ 
porary  work  during  sowing,  harvesting,  and  so  on,  the 
prisoners  have  no  fixed  wages.  Thus  the  painters  were 
paid  some  1.50  pesetas  per  day  for  painting  the  prison 
buildings  and  residences  of  prison  officials  and  their 
families.  The  gardeners  are  paid  15  pesetas  per  month. 

Exploitation  of  Labor 

The  statement  of  Senor  Areilza  that  the  prisoners 
ejnoy  the  same  benefits  as  those  legally  enjoyed  by 
Spanish  workers,  poor  as  these  are  anyway,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  truth.  Very  few  of  the  prisoners  are 
covered  by  the  simplest  social  insurance,  and  those  who 
are  covered  have  to  pay  7.2  per  cent  of  their  wages  to¬ 
wards  it.  The  conditions  in  this  respect  are  so  bad  that 
even  the  Vertical  Syndicates  (Trade  Unions)  organ¬ 
ized,  controlled  and  staffed  by  the  government  itself, 
were  obliged  to  request  the  authorities  to  respect  our 
rights.  The  November,  1959,  issue  of  the  journal  Boletin 
de  Madera  y  Corcho  (Wood  and  Cork  Bulletin)  reported 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  the  Central  So¬ 
cial  Security  Department  of  the  National  Syndicates 
held  in  September  10-12,  1959.  This  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution:  “Request  again  that  all  the  work  car¬ 
ried  out  in  prisons  be  covered  by  labor  legislation  and 
the  workers  taking  part  in  it  to  be  included  in  social 
security  schemes.” 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  workers  are 
allowed  to  work  and  thus  benefit  from  the  Redemption 
Through  Work  regulations.  The  Redemption  Agency 
issued  a  circular  dated  March  30,  1953,  stating  that 
prisoners  who  were  originally  condemned  to  death  and 
whose  sentences  were  later  commuted  to  30  years  of 
imprisonment,  cannot  benefit  from  the  Redemption 
regulation.  Only  prisoners  whose  sentences  were  com¬ 
muted  before  that  date  still  benefit  from  the  Redemp¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  this  regulation  can  be  judged  from 
the  following  figures.  Of  the  151  prisoneers  here  whose 


death  sentences  have  been  commuted,  only  30  benefit 
from  the  reprieve.  Neither  does  the  reprieve  apply  to 
those  sentenced  a  second  time.  Since  those  with  com¬ 
muted  death  sentences  and  those  who  persisted  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Franco  regime  are  numerous  amongst 
us,  the  benefits  of  the  Redemption  Through  Work  only 
apply  to  few. 

Of  the  total  number  of  399  political  prisoners  [at 
this  particular  prison]  only  235  are  employed  in  the 
workshops. 

Sanitation  and  Health 

The  sanitation  in  the  prison,  despite  Senor  Areilza’s 
assertions,  is  very  bad,  and  so  is  the  attitude  of  the 
authorities  to  this  most  important  question.  The  neg¬ 
lected  state  under  which  we  had  to  live  until  recently 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  spring 
of  1959  we  had  no  drinking  water  inside  the  prison.  In 
the  past,  practically  all  the  prisoners  had  suffered  from 
epidemic  infections  of  the  digestive  organs  owing  to 
the  bad  water  they  had  to  drink.  When  chronic  gastritis 
and  other  colon  bacillary  diseases  were  followed  by 
paratyphoid,  the  dangerous  situation  forced  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  take  note  of  our  constant  complaints  and  to 
lay  drinking  water  mains  from  the  city  of  Burgos  to 
the  prison.  This  measure  soon  reduced  all  the  infections 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  halted  the  paratyphoid 
cases,  which  were  inclined  to  spread. 

A  whole  book  would  be  needed  to  describe  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  under  which  we  had  to  live  during  over 
20  years  of  imprisonment.  We  shall  only  quote  a  few 
facts.  First  we  should  like  to  note  that  Doctor  Gustavo 
Ceballos,  who  was  throughout  the  period  of  dictatorship 
up  to  April,  1959,  the  official  Medical  Officer  of  the  pris¬ 
on,  always  placed  his  hatred  of  democrats  above  his 
professional  obligations,  considering  us  as  his  political 
enemies  instead  of  patients.  This  is  the  only  possible 
explanation  for  the  typical  cases  we  quote  below. 

The  Neglected  Ones 

Eduardo  Delgado  died  of  pernicious  anemia  in 
1947.  For  a  long  time  during  his  illness  the  Medical 
Officer  would  not  attend  him.  Finally  he  was  taken  to 
hospital  in  a  most  serious  condition  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  Alfredo  Casaprima  suffered  under  similar 
terrible  negligence  and  died  in  hospital  from  euremia. 

Bartolome  Mendoza  Caballero,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  serious  stomach  and  liver  disease,  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  the  prison  infirmary.  Afflicted  by  haema- 
temesis,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Provincial  Hospital, 
but  on  request  of  Dr.  Ceballos,  he  again  returned  to  the 
prison  infirmary,  although  he  was  still  in  a  convalescent 
state.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  caught  washing  out 
his  handkerchief  at  the  time  of  the  roll  call,  expelled 
from  the  infirmary  and  punished.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  had  another  attack  of  baematemesis,  returned  to  the 
infirmary  in  a  grave  condition  and  died  there  a  few 
days  later. 

Manuel  Tey  Regueria  entered  the  infirmary  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis  but  was  refused  by  the 
Medical  Officer  permission  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pris¬ 
on  of  Consumptives  in  Cuellar.  He  also  died  later  in  the 
infirmary,  completely  neglected  by  everybody.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sidaller  was  gravely  ill  and  was  admitted  to  Ward 
14  attached  to  the  infirmary,  but  he  was  not  attended 
at  all  and  died  shortly  afterwards  completely  uncared 
for.  Joaquin  Aransaz  Raso  entered  the  prison  in  a  se- 
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The  Case  of  Damian  Ecuder  Llado 

(Thirteen  men  arrested  at  random  were  tortured 
by  Franco  police  for  singing-  a  hymn;  here  follows 
the  statement  of  one  of  them.) 

On  May  19th  last,  I  was  in  the  concert  hall  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert  organized  in  tribute  to  [the 
poet]  Maragall  .  .  .  when,  at  the  end  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  there  were  some  disturbances  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  who  wanted  to  sing  El  Cant  de  Senyera 
[Catalan  National  Hymn].  When  1  tried  to  leave  the 
hall — having  taken  no  part  in  these  disturbances — I 
was  arrested  by  the  police,  who  ignored  the  remarks 
of  a  priest  who  was  trying  to  protect  me.  From  there 
I  was  taken  to  police  headquarters,  where  all  the 
objects  and  documents  I  had  in  my  possession  had  to 
be  handed  over. 

After  a  brief  interrogation,  they  began  to  hit 
me  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Then  they 
brought  into  the  same  room  Ignacio  Espar  whom  they 
brutally  struck  for  some  4  minutes  in  my  presence. 
When  they  had  finished  beating  Espar,  the  policeman, 
referring  to  me,  said  that  “we  haven’t  beaten  him 
yet,”  and  forming  a  circle  around  me  began  to  insult 
me  and  to  strike  me  again  most  brutally,  with  very 
hard  blows  on  various  parts  of  the  body — repeated 
kicks  in  the  testicles,  punching  my  nose,  causing  it 
to  bleed,  and  striking  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Furthermore,  the  officer  who  had  beaten  me  with 
greatest  ferocity  wiped  the  blood  from  his  hands  on 
my  jacket.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  cell  and  kept  there 
until  the  night  of  the  21st,  when  I  was  set  free, 
having  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,500  pesetas  [ $25] . 

(No  charges  were  laid  against  any  of  the  13  men. 
Their  cases  are  neither  isolated,  nor  are  the  in¬ 
dignities  inflicted  on  them  exceptional.) 


rious  condition  due  to  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  po¬ 
litical  police.  Dr.  Ceballos  refused  to  render  him  any 
medical  attention  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  a  political 
enemy;  he  prevented  the  required  operation  that  was 
needed  and  only  after  numerous  requests  by  his  rela¬ 
tives  was  he  transferred  to  the  Yeserias  Prison  in 
Madrid  and  duly  operated  on. 

Rafael  Garcia  Rubio,  suffering  from  asthma  and 
diabetes,  was  not  attended  by  the  Medical  Officer  or 
given  the  required  medicines.  One  night  he  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  and  died  twelve  days  later  without  regaining 
consciousness.  It  was  Dr.  Ceballos’  practice  not  to  admit 
anyone  into  the  infirmary  until  they  were  about  to  die. 

Since  the  arrival  in  April,  1959,  of  Dr.  Luis  Escri- 
bano,  the  new  official  Medcal  Officer,  things  have  im¬ 
proved.  Dr.  Escribano  takes  interest  in  the  sick  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  prison.  We  have  found  out 
that  he  has  recently  dispatched  a  long  memorandum 
to  the  Directorate  General  of  Prisons,  indicating  the 
bad  sanitary  conditions'  existing  here  and  requesting 
their  complete  reorganization  and  in  the  first  place  the 
improvement  of  the  infirmary. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  mention  from  this  memorandum 
that  owing  to  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  political  prisoners,  who  have  spent  10,  15, 
18  and  20  years  in  prison,  many  of  them  suffer  from 
profound  psychosomatic  disturbances  which  should  be 
considered  as  chronic  and  important  illnesses.  Probably 
all  of  us  come  into  this  category  in  some  degree  or 
other. 


Other  points  should  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
bad  sanitary  conditions  in  the  prison; 

(a)  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  required  medicines  is 
provided  by  the  prison  authorities.  The  patients, 
their  relations  or  friends  have  to  buy  most  of  the 
medicines,  especially  the  more  expensive  ones. 

(b)  The  services  of  the  medical  specialists  required 
are  not  provided  officially  and  we  have  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  if  we  need  them.  We  must  point  out 
that  thanks  to  the  humane  and  disinterested  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  us  by  specialists  in  the  city  of  Burgos, 
including  the  occulist  Dr.  Urraca,  we  have  had  the 
required  indispensible  services  of  specialists  in  se¬ 
rious  cases.  We  should  also  like  to  draw  attention 
and  express  our  gratitude  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Burgos  Provincial  Hospital  and  particularly  to  the 
surgeon  Dr.  Mateo  and  the  former  director  of  the 
hospital  Dr.  Vara,  who  were  always  ready  when 
requested  to  attend  us  with  utmost  consideration. 

(c)  The  X-Ray  apparatus  installed  in  1955  has  hardly 
been  used  and  is  out  of  order.  Dr.  Escribano  is  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  this  service. 

(d)  Wards  Nos.  9  and  10  adjacent  to  the  infirmary, 
lack  the  most  primitive  amenities.  They  have  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor  and  no  proper  ceiling.  They  have  no 
toilets  worthy  of  their  name,  neither  do  they  have 
any  heating.  A  brazier  wTas  made  for  the  prisoners 
out  of  an  old  oil  drum  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
winter  cold  out. 

(e)  In  the  infirmary  annex  for  old  people  there  are  15 
comrades  of  ours  whose  ages  vary  from  60  to  70 
and  who  have  been  in  prison  between  12  and  15 
years.  Their  health  is  broken.  They  receive  18 
pesetas  per  day  for  their  nourishment,  but  they  re¬ 
quire  another  300  to  400  pesetas  per  month  to  lead 
a  decent  life,  and  this  they  must  find  themselves. 

(f)  The  infirmary  bankets  and  mattresses  are  never 
disinfected  or  washed.  The  disinfecting  chamber 
has  been  out  of  order  since  1949. 

When  a  patient  dies  or  is  discharged,  his  blankets 
and  mattress  are  aired  on  a  tree  in  the  inner  yard  for 
several  hours.  There  is  no  need  to  stress  the  danger  of 
infection  for  the  person  who  has  to  occupy  the  vacated 
bed,  or  the  lack  of  any  hygiene  whatsoever.  In  his 
memorandum  to  the  Directorate  General  of  Prisons,  Dr. 
Escribano  requests  at  least  50  “Flex”  mattresses  to 
cover  the  most  urgent  requirements.  Even  in  order  to 
obtain  clean  sheets,  the  prisoners  had  to  wage  most 
determined  battles. 

If  we  add  to  the  many  defects  already  quoted  the 
most  impoi’tant,  that  the  food  in  the  infirmary  does  not 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  patients,  or  the 
special  nutrition  necessary  in  certain  cases,  an  exact 
idea  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the  prison  wll  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  opposed  to  the  glowing  picture  painted  by 
Senor  Areilza. 

The  Number  of  Prisoners 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  clarify  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  been  misrepresented  in  Senor  Areilza’s 
letter.  He  says  that  the  Spanish  prison  population  on 
June  1,  1959,  amounted  to  14,875,  of  which  860  were 
condemned  for  “crimes”  against  the  State.  Next  he  com¬ 
pares  these  figures  with  those  of  the  period  of  1935-36 
at  the  time  of  the  Republic  when  there  were  34,526  pris¬ 
oners,  including  15,000  political  prisoners.  He  does  not 
mention,  however,  nor  does  the  Minister  of  Justice 
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when  they  quote  these  figures,  that  the  people  who 
were  then  imprisoned,  until  the  democratic  parties  won 
the  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  February 
16,  1936,  included  many  of  those  who  are  now  in  this 
prison,  since  the  political  prisoners  then  included  work¬ 
ers  and  peasants  who  took  part  in  the  strikes  of  1934 
against  the  forces  of  reaction  which  then  controlled  the 
government. 

Moreover,  those  who  persecuted  the  people  then  are 
still  persecuting  them  now,  since  in  the  repressions  of 
those  days  the  principal  part  was  played  by  General 
Franco,  and  Generals  Camilo,  Alonso,  Pablo  Martin 
Alonso  and  others.  This  clarification  shows  that  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  in  1935-36  and  on  June  1, 
1959  both  point  to  the  constant  persecution  of  Spanish 
liberals  and  democrats  by  those  who  now  are  in  power 
and  who  try  to  prevent  by  violent  means  the  exercise 
of  any  freedom  in  Spain. 

Thqse  are  some  of  the  most  essential  facts  concern¬ 
ing  our  present  conditions.  We  could  have  added  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  tragic  lives  during  these  long  and  painful 
years,  of  the  suffering  of  our  families  and  of  our  own 
suffering.  We  could  have  sent  you  a  long  list  of  the 
comrades  of  ours  who  were  shot,  of  those  who  died  of 
starvation  and  sickness  in  the  last  20  years.  We  could 
have  described  to  you  the  tortures,  the  moral  oppres¬ 
sions  and  humiliations  the  persecutions,  the  constant 
attacks  on  our  conscience  and  human  dignity. 

We  shall  refrain  from  recalling  all  these  painful 
memories  which  will  accompany  us  to  the  end  of  our 
days,  since  these  years  of  imprisonment,  of  bitter  ex¬ 
perience,  have  overshadowed  everything  else  in  our 
lives.  We  were  young  when  we  entered  Franco’s  jails 
and  now  we  are  middle-aged  and  getting  old. 

We  have  wasted  here  years  of  our  lives  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  But  we  are  not  imbued  wth  hatred  or  a  desire  of 
vengeance.  We  are  not  striving  to  settle  accounts. 
Neither  do  we  complain  of  the  past.  These  are  histori¬ 
cal  facts  which  cannot  be  altered  and  we  are  more  than 
compensated  by  having  lived  with  dignity  and  having 
maintained  unconquered,  our  courage  and  our  ideals. 

Our  greatest  desire  at  present  is  to  contribute  by 
our  actions  and  our  strength  to  the  ending  of  the  spirit 
of  the  civil  war,  of  hatred  and  bitterness,  by  establish¬ 
ing  national  co-existence  and  understanding,  saving 
Spain  and  its  younger  generation  from  the  destruction 
of  the  past,  from  fraticidal  war  which  should  serve  as 
a  historical  lesson  to  end  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means 
to  achieve  political  and  social  ends. 

We  desire  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  most  sin¬ 
cerely  and  profoundly  that  Spain,  having  achieved  the 
reconciliation  of  her  sons,  should  adopt  the  civilized 
and  democratic  principle  of  respecting  the  most  varied 
opinions.  We  wish  with  the  fervor  of  those  who  have  so 
generously  sacrificed  so  much  for  such  a  noble  cause, 
that  Spain  becomes  a  prosperous  and  happy  land  on  the 
path  of  democratic  development. 

There  is  A  deep  contradiction  between  our  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  conditions,  of  who  we  are  and  what  are  our 
aspirations,  and  that  outlined  by  Senor  Areilza  and  in 
fact  by  General  Franco’s  government.  Who  is  telling 
the  truth?  Who  is  right? 

These  questions  can  be  easily  settled.  We,  the  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners  in  the  Central  Prison  in  Burgos,  request 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Spanish  political  prisoners,  that 
International  Commissions  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
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the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  or  the  League  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  or  the  International  Association  of 
Lawyers,  or  Doctors,  or  the  International  Red  Cross, 
or  the  International  Association  of  Journalists,  or  any 
other  responsible  and  reputable  organization,  should  be 
allowed  by  General  Franco’s  government  to  visit  the 
prison,,  speak  to  us  freely  and  find  out  the  truth  for 
themselves. 

By  allowing  this,  General  Franco  will  show  that  he 
has  nothing  to  hide.  In  fact,  he  does  not  do  it  because 
he  wants  to  hide  from  the  outside  world  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  here. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  beg  you,  Rev.  Owens, 
that  at  the  same  time  as  you  transmit  this  letter  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Senor  Areilza,  you  send  it  to 
newspapers  and  journals,  organizations  and  individuals 
both  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  who  are 
interested  in  our  conditions  and  those  of  our  relatives. 

We  especially  request  you  and  all  our  friends  to  ex¬ 
ert  pressure  on  General  Franco’s  government  in  oi'der 
to  obtain  permission  for  an  International  Commission 
to  visit  the  Burgos  Prison  and  other  prisons  where 
there  are  political  prisoners  so  as  to  make  known  the 
truth  of  our  conditions. 

We  beg  you,  our  friends  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  to  support  to  the  utmost  the  noble  and 
just  demand  for  an  amnesty  for  all  Spanish  political 
prisoners  and  exiles. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Political  Prisoners  of  the 
Central  Prison  in  Burgos 


Editorial  Postscript:  A  sweet  little  old  lady  in  a  New 
Yorker  cartoon  a  few  years  ago  asked  a  travel  agent: 
“Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  which  dictators  we're 
friendly  with?”  Frarico  would  have  topped  the  list.  His  re¬ 
gime  is  an  Unholy  Trinity  of  church,  state  and  army. 

Lawrence  Fernsworth  wrote  in  his  book,  Spain’s  Strug¬ 
gle  for  Freedom,  that  “It  was  the  greatest  and  most  dis¬ 
illusioning  shock  of  my  life  when  I  was  obliged,  on  the 
evidence,  to  conclude  that  the  Jesuit  publicists  had  stand¬ 
ards  of  devotion  to  truthfulness  which  were  different  from 
those  I  had  been  taught  to  respect.”  Recently  over  300 
priests  sent  a  letter  to  their  bishops  protesting  Church  sup¬ 
port  of  the  present  Spanish  government's  violation  of  fun¬ 
damental  human  rights.  Several  bishops  rebuked  the  priests 
for  their  “imprudence.” 

In  his  1953  State  of  the  Union  message,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said:  “We  shall  never  acquiesce  in  the  enslavement 
of  any  peopled  in  order  to  purchase  fancied  gains  for  our¬ 
selves.”  Later  that  year,  nonetheless,  the  U.S.  entered  into 
a  military-economic  pact  with  Spain,  by  which  we  have 
poured  millions  into  the  dictatorship.  An  attorney,  back 
from  Spain,  told  the  Realist  that  every  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  he  spoke  to  there  said  that  Franco  wouldn’t  last  a  day 
without  American  money  behind  him.  Not  only  our  govern¬ 
ment  aid,  but  private  investment,  too:  Socony  Oil,  U.S. 
Steel,  Coca-Cola,  Goodyear  Rubber,  National  City  Bank, 
Hilton  Hotels — they’re  all  there — thriving,  while  human  be¬ 
ings  rot  away. 

A  letter  was  smuggled  out  of  a  Spanish  prison  and  sent 
to  Life  magazine,  pleading  that  “it  is  not  enough  to  capture 
the  superficial  picturesqueness  of  bullfights  or  Holy  Week 
processions  .  .  .  beneath  the  veneer  of  an  apparent  nor¬ 
mality,  achieved  by  the  massive  use  of  coercive  measures, 
[lies]  the  suppressed  anger  of  an  entire  people.”  The  letter 
wasn’t  printed. 

The  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Spain,  P.O.  Box  159, 
Cathedral  Station,  N.  Y.  25,  N.  Y,  has  been  formed;  they 
will  publish  a  monthly  newsletter,  Spain  Today,  at  $3  a 
year  .  .  .  sans  bullfights  or  Holy  Week  processions. 

The  Realist 
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even  if  you  never  see  another  movie, 
please  don't  reveal  the  ending  of  .  .  . 


(As  the  opening  credits  roll  across  the  screen,  the 
voice  of  Fabian  is  heard,  singing  Steve  Allen’s  lovely 
lyrics  to  Dimitri  Tiomkin’s  haunting  melody,  “Psy- 
chita’s  Theme.”) 

Cling-  to  me,  my  darling  nymphet 
Like  I’m  a  rock,  and  you’re  a  limpet, 

Your  charm  could  fill  the  missile  gap,  li’l  Psychita, 
Oh-oh-oh-oh-oh 

You  are  eVen  sweeter  than  apple  ci-eeder, 
Oh-oh-oh-oh-oh 

So  tell  me,  dearest  one,  no  matter  what 
The  weather, 

That  clouds  up  above 
Won’t  darken  our  love, 

And  we’ll  have  a  lifetime  of  puberty, 

Together. 

(The  scene:  An  aerial  view  of  a  highway.  Pavi  over 
to  neon  sign  reading  “Mom  and  Dad’s  Motel.”  Cut  to 
motel  office.  Mom  and.  Dad,  played  by  Robert  and 
Loretta  Young,  are  sitting  and  talking.) 

MOM :  Ever  since  they  built  that  new  highway  a 
year  ago,  our  business  has  been  falling  off  something 
awful. 

DAD :  And  we  can’t  always  depend  on  Humbert 
Shmumbert  in  Cabin  5.  Do  you  realize  that  he’s  been 
our  only  guest  for  the  entire  past  year?  Let’s  face  it, 
he’s  not  going  to  stay  at  our  motel  forever.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  when  he  decides  to  go? 

MOM:  Well,  frankly,  dear,  I’ll  breathe  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief.  I  don’t  like  all  the  time  that  our  daughter  has  been 
spending  with  Mr.  Snmumbert.  It’s  not  right.  It’s  not 
healthy. 

DAD:  You’re  worried  about  Humbert  Shmumbert? 
Why,  that  harmless  fellow  is  no  more  lecherous  than  I 
am.  And  besides,  Psychita’s  too  young  for  him.  She’s 
only  a  child.  What  could  a  middle-aged  man  possibly 
see  in  her? 

(Cut  topfull  view  of  outside  of  cabin.  Close-up  of 
door,  showing  number  .5  Cut  to  interior.  Music : 
“ Psychita’ s  Theme.”  Psychita,  played  by  Evelyn  Rudie, 
stands  in  front  of  a  rumpled  bed,  wearing  only  panties, 
a  half-slip  and  a  brassiere.  She  is  thirteen,  going  on 
fourteen.) 

PSYCHITA:  Humbert,  will  you  please  come  help 
me  fasten  this  darned  old  bra. 

(Humbert  Shmumbert,  played  by  Oscar  Levant,  en¬ 
ters  from  bathroom,  buttoning  his  shirt.  He  is  forty- 
seven,  going  on  forty-eight.) 

HUMBERT:  I  don’t  see  why  you  have  to  wear  one 
of  these  things  anyway.  ( Helping  her.)  Your  breast- 
buds  have  barely  begun  to  grow. 

PSYCHITA:  I  know,  but  Mom  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Teenform,  and  it  says,  “The  understanding 
mother  now  buys  her  daughter’s  first  bra,  whether  or 
not  she  needs  it  physically.”  It’s  supposed  to  give  me 
poise  or  something.  It  even  expands  as  I  develop.  The 
ad  says  they  sell  it  at  all  “understanding  stores.” 

HUMBERT:  Alas,  the  trend  along  Madison  Avenue 
is  becoming  increasingly  anthropomorphic. 

PSYCHITA:  Oh,  stop  showing  off  all  the  time  with 
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those  big  words,  willya,  please. 

HUMBERT:  God,  I  just  adore  you  to  pieces  when 
you  become  perturbed  like  that. 

PSYCHITA:  You  can  let  go  of  my  brassiere  now.  I 
have  to  do  my  Algebra  homework. 

(Fade  in  to  highway  scene.  Cars  rolling  along.  Close 
in  on  car  being  driven  by  beautifid  woman,  Janet  Vic¬ 
tim,  played,  by  Tony  Curtis.  Close-up  of  the  seat  next 
to  her,  empty  except  for  a  paper  bag,  stuffed  ioith 
$f0,000.  Janet’s  thoughts  can  be  heard  as  she  makes 
driving  grimaces.) 

JANET’S  VOICE:  I’m  a  thief,  that’s  what  I  am. 
If  only  I  could  tell  somebody  and  unburden  my  con¬ 
science.  But  how  could  anyone  ever  sympathize  with  a 
common  ordinary  thief?  Why,  they  might  just  as  well 
• — they  might  just  as  well  identify  with — with  a  pedo- 
philiac!  .  .  .  Hmmmm,  it’s  starting  to  rain.  ( Starts  to 
rain.)  I’d  better  pull  up  at  a  motel  for  the  night 

(Cut  to  Mom  and  Dad’s  Motel.  Janet’s  car  pulls  up. 
Cut  to  interior  of  motel  Office.  Dad  is  rending  the  paper. 
Mom  is  sewing.  Psychita  is  doing  her  Algebra  hom.e- 
work.  Humbert  is  twiddling  his  thumbs.  Janet  Victim 
enters.) 

JANET:  Oh,  hello  there.  I  wonder^if  I  could  have 
a  room  for  tonight. 

MOM:  Surely.  Just  sign  the  book  there. 

( Close-up  of  Janet’s  hand  signing  registry  book: 
“Janet  Pseudonym.,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.”) 

DAD :  Nasty  night  for  driving. 

PSYCHITA:  Two  x  equals  y  plus  one. 

HUMBERT :  I’ll  help  you  with  your  luggage  ( looks 
at  registry  book),  Miss  Pseudonym. 

JANET  :  Oh — yes.  Thank  you. 

(Humbert  takes  her  suitcase.  Janet  carries  the  pa¬ 
per  bag  full  of  money  herself.  Cut  to  outside  shot,  show¬ 
ing  Psychita  standing  on  motel  office  porch,  as  Humbert 
and  Janet  enter  Coffin.  Close  in  on  door,  showing  num¬ 
ber  f.  Cut  to  interior  of  Cabin  Jf.) 

JANET:  I  would  like  very  much  to  confide  in  you, 
Mr.  Shmumbert. 

HUMBERT:  Call  me  Humbert.  Tell  me,  do  you  have 
any  pictures  of  yourself  when  you  were  a  little  girl — 
perhaps  at  the  age  of  twelve? 

JANET:  No,  I’m  sorry,  I  don’t.  Listen,  I’ve  stolen 
some  money. 

HUMBERT:  Oh,  that's  too  bad.  You  don’t  happen 
to  have  a  younger  sister,  do  you? 

JANET:  No,  I’m  sorry,  I  don’t.  I  think  it’s  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

HUMBERT:  Perchance  you  have  some  young  fe¬ 
male  cousins? 

JANET:  No,  I’m  sorry,  I  don’t.  Would  you  help  me 
count  the  money,  please? 

(Cut  to  outside  of  motel  office.  Psychita  is  still 
standing  on  the  porch.  Cut  to  interior .  Mom  is  still 
sewing,  and  Dad  is  still  reading.  Close  in  on  clock  over 
the  desk.  As  if  to  indicate  the  passage  of  time,  the 
hands  7nove  from  8  o’clock  to  9  o'clock  within  two  sec¬ 
onds.) 

DAD :  There  goes  that  crazy  clock  acting  up  again. 

MOM:  Yes,  we  really  ought  to  have  it  fixed  one  of 
these  days. 

(Cut  to  outside  of  motel  office.  Follow  direction  of 
Psychita’ s  eyes  to  Coffin  J,  as  Humbert  leaves  it  and 
returns  to  his  own  cabin.  Cut  back  to  close-up  of  Psy¬ 
chita'  s  face.  Her  eyes  harden  with  anger.  Through  tight 
lips,  she  speaks.) 
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PSYCHITA:  Why,  that  no-good,  two-timing,  dirty- 
rotten,  double-crossing  fink! 

(Cut  to  interior  of  Cabin  U-  Janet  is  just  stepping 
into  shower.  She  smiles  when  she  sees  what  brand  of 
soap  is  there.  She  lathers  herself  up,  smiling  a  toothy 
smile  all  the  while.  Suddenly,  the  shower  curtains  part. 
Standing  there  is  Psy chita,  large  butcher  knife  in  hand. 
Music:  “Psychita’s  Theme.”  Janet  stops  smiling .) 

PSYCHITA:  For  the  first  time  in  your  life,  feel 
really  dead. 

(Psy chita  wields  the  weapon  over  and  over  again. 
Camera  achieves  montage-in-motion  effect  by  series  of 
quick  cuts:  to  knife,  to  Janet’s  arm,  to  knife,  to  look  of 
horror  on  Janet’s .  face,  to  knife,  to  Janet’s  thigh,  to 
knife,  to  look  of  vengeance  on  Psychita’s  face,  to  knife, 
to  Janet’s  chest — very  important  in  this  scene  to  show 
all  that  violence  bid  no  nipples.  Cut  to  interior  of  motel 
office.  Mom  and  Dad  are  sitting  and  talking.) 

DAD:  Nothing  exciting  ever  happens  around  here. 

MOM :  Why  don’t  you  see  if  there’s  anything  good 
on  TV? 

DAD :  I  guess  I’ll  go  put  on  one  of  those  stupid 
family  situation  comedies  —  but  you  never  see  them 
watching  television. 

(A  moment  after  Dad  exits,  Psychita  walks  in,  un¬ 
noticed  by  Mom.  She  stands  there,  dripping  blood.) 

PSYCHITA:  Mom,  I  have  to  talk  to  you.  Some¬ 
thing  has  just  happened  which  is  going  to  change  my 
whole  life. 

MOM :  Why,  of  course,  dear.  I  feel  sorry  for  girls' 
who  can’t  go  to  their  mothers  for  frank  talks.  Thank 
goodness  you  and  I  have  never  been  embarrassed  with 
each  other.  I  can  make  it  all  sound  so  simple  and  easy 
and  natural  that  you’ll  get  over  your  nervousness  in  a 
hurry.  You’ll  feel  sure,  secure,  safe.  Nothing  can  show, 
no  one  can  know.  I’ll  tell  you  the  nicer  way. 

PSYCHITA:  I  know  all  that  jazz,  Mom.  No  odor, 
no  chafing,  no  binding.  “Don’t  be  an  outsider,”  the 
Tampax  ad  says.  But  what  Pm  trying  to  tell  you  is — 

(. Humbert  bursts  into  the  room.) 

HUMBERT:  You  must  call  the  police!  Right  away! 
Someone  has  murdered  Janet  Pseudonym.  Someone — 
( Sees  Psychita,  still  dripping  blood) — Psychita!  You! 
How!  Why! 

PSYCHITA:  Big  man,  you  always  use  such  big 
words,  now  look  at  you.  I  did  it  because  of  you,  ya  big 
lug.  7  saw  how  long  you  were  in  her  cabin. 

HUMBERT:  But  we  were  only  counting  the  money 
she’d  stolen.  Forty  thousand  dollars  in  singles  takes  a 
lot  of  time  to  count.  It’s  not  as  if  we  were  doing  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  Psychita. 

(Fade  in  on  the  office  of  Dr.  Listen,  a  world-re- 
noivned  psychiatrist,  played  by  Sal  Mineo.  Mom  and 
Dad  sit  in  rapt  attention  as  he  speaks .) 

DR.  LISTEN :  Well,  the  money  was  returned  to 
Janet  Victim’s  employer,  and  Humbert  Shmumbert  is 
in  prison  on  two  counts :  one,  for  impairing  the  morals 
of  a  minor;  two,  by  witholding  information  from  the 
police,  as  an  accessory  to  an  embezzler.  But  I’m  sure 
that  what  you’re  really  interested  in  hearing  about  is 
Psychita.  As  you  know,  she’s  been  committeed  here  at 
State  Hospital  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  depend¬ 
ing  on  our  final  prognosis.  We’ve  tested  her  in  every 
possible  way,  from  the  Stanford-Binet  to  the  Rorshach, 
from  the  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  to  the  The¬ 
matic  Apperception  Pictures,  from  sensorimotor  co¬ 
ordination  to  encephalographical  examination,  from 


hypnosis  to  sodium  pentothol.  Basically,  this  is  what 
we’ve  uncovered.  As  in  the  case  of  any  teenagei’,  Psy¬ 
chita  becames  a  product  of  her  culture,  which  is,  essen¬ 
tially,  an  imbroglio  of  romantically-oriented  fantasma- 
goria. 

MOM  AND  DAD :  Yes,  Doctor. 

DR.  LISTEN:  Her  world  was  built  of  concepts  de¬ 
rived  not  only  from  the  two  of  you  in  your  roles  as 
parents,  but  she  also  most  definitely  internalized  quite 
deeply  the  values  imparted  to  her  by  movies,  advice- 
to-the-lovelorn  columns,  popular  fiction,  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles,  window  displays,  tabloid  newspapers,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  Our  civilization,  through  its  various  me¬ 
dia  of  mass  communication,  does  everything  it  can  to 
imbue  its  members — and  teenagers  are  of  course  the 
most  susceptible — with  one  of  society’s  pivotal  para¬ 
doxes  :  that  lust  in  and  of  itself  is  bad,  but  that  it  be¬ 
comes  automatically  transformed  into  love  concomit¬ 
antly  with  the  act  of  marriage. 

MOM  AND  DAD:  Of  course,  Doctor. 

DR.  LISTEN:  Now  then,  the  average  teenage  girl 
is  able  to  accept  this  inconsistency  by  getting  involved 
with  the  details  of  vicariousness — wearing  lipstick,  for 
example — but  Psychita’s  environment,  you  must  real¬ 
ize,  also  included  the  motel  which  you  both  operate.  A 
motel  by  its  very  nature  is  dedicated,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  to  the  promulgation  in  actuality  of  the  loveless 
lust  which  Psychita’s  peers  were  able  to  rationalize 
through  lustless  (or  puppy)  love. 

MOM  AND  DAD :  Go  on,  Doctor. 

DR.  LISTEN:  Well,  when  Humbert  Shmumbert  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  along,  Psychita  was  psychologically 
ready  for  him.  She  was  also,  unfortunately,  keenly  fit¬ 
ted  to  satisfy  his  particular  perversion.  For  an  entire 
year,  then,  they  carried  on  a  glorious — albeit  aberrant 
- — affair.  And  then,  Janet  Victim  entered  the  picture. 
Psychita  became,  literally,  insanely  jealous.  Her  schizo¬ 
phrenic  environment  which  I  have  described  —  com¬ 
bined  with  a  predisposition  resulting  from  certain 
hereditary  factors — led  her  almost  inevitably  to  com¬ 
mit  her  crime  of  passion. 

MOM  AND  DAD :  Certain  hereditary  factors,  Doc¬ 
tor? 

DR.  LISTEN :  Ah,  yes.  When  you  first  adopted 
Psychita,  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  reveal  to  you 
the  truth  about  her  medical  history.  Now,  however,  the 
story  can — nay,  must — be  told.  Fifteen  years  ago,  a 
psychotic  by  the  name  of  Normal  Bates  was  committed 
to  this  very  institution.  I  shan’t  go  into  the  details  of 
his  particular  split  personality.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Normal  had  a  classical  Oedipus  complex.  Whether  or 
not  we  accept  the  orthodox  Freudian  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
versality  is  immaterial,  for  most  of  us  do  not  kill  our 
rival-fathers.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  though,  Nor¬ 
mal  Bates  did  exactly  that.  He  killed  his  mother — a 
divorcee — and  her  lover.  The  guilt  and  anguish  he  felt 
as  a  consequence  of  committing  matricide  toppled  Nor¬ 
mal  over  the  brink  to  the  insanity  toward  which  he  had 
been  heading  all  along.  In  order  to  convince  himself, 
so  to  speak,  that  he  had  not  killed  his  mother,  he  be¬ 
came  her.  Not  constantly,  mind  you.  Sometimes,  he  was 
himself.  Other  times,  he  was  her.  And  still  other  times 
he  was,  simultaneously,  both  himself  and  his  mother. 

MOM  AND  DAD:  But  what  does  all  this  have  to 
do  with  Psychita,  Doctor? 

DR.  LISTEN :  Well,  you  see,  in  some  of  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  anatomical 
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Actually  I  was,  in  effect,  fired  at  the 
end  of  my  sixth  week.  I  was  informed 
that  my  contract  would  not  be  re¬ 
newed  the  next  year  because  “your 
continued  employment  might  place  us 
in  a  dangerous  position  with  our  con¬ 
stituency  which  supports  us.”  I  was 
told  this  by  the  Dean  of  the  institution 
at  a  meeting  also  attended  by  the  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  my  depart¬ 
mental  chairman. 

The  meeting  had  been  scheduled  at 
my  request.  I’d  learned  that  a  spy  sys¬ 
tem  was  operating  in  my  classes  and 
that  reports  on  my  lectures  had  been 
received  by  the  deans.  When  my  chair¬ 
man  mentioned  to  me  that  one  of  them 
had  expressed  concern  about  the  con¬ 


tents  of  these  reports,  I  requested  the 
meeting  since  I  felt  the  mere  fact  that 
the  administration  was  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  them  was  not  in  keeping 
with  what  one  expects  to  find  in  a  sup¬ 
posedly  free  American  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

The  Promise 

Perhaps  I  was  naive,  but  I  had  not 
expected  this.  I  had  believed  promises 
that  were  made  to  me  before  I  accepted 
the  post.  When  I  was  interviewed  by 
the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  pre¬ 
vious  April,  I  made  my  feelings  on  in¬ 
tegration  quite  clear.  I  was  assured  by 
the  Dean  that  these  views  would  pre¬ 
sent  no  difficulties  as  long  as  I  did  not 
go  out  of  my  way  to  bring  up  the  race 


issue.  I  agreed  to  this,  but  pointed  out 
that  I  could  see  where  such  matters 
might  arise  contextually  within 
courses,  or  that  questions  about  per¬ 
sonal  beliefs  might  be  put  to  me,  in 
which  cases  I  could  not  see  myself 
avoiding  issues  or  hesitating  to  speak. 
1  was  told  by  the  Dean  that  this  was 
agreeable.  I  would  not  have  accepted 
employment  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  kept  my  promise.  The  administra¬ 
tion  did  not  keep  theirs. 

God’s  Punishment 

In  the  interim  between  my  interview 
and  arrival  in  September  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  academic  year,  Rose  Bar¬ 
nett  was  elected  Governor  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  In  his  campaign, 
Barnett,  who  was  the  White  Citizens 
Councils’  choice,  stressed  that  “nig¬ 
gers”  were  made  different  because  God 


combining  of  the  sexes.  This  is  true,  for  example,  in 
the  ostracods,  a  group  of  shell-fish  which  actually  re¬ 
produce  their  species  by  the  process  of  self-impregna¬ 
tion.  But  this  of  course  becomes  rarer  and  rarer  as  we 
ascend  the  evolutionary  scale.  Nevertheless,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  during  a  routine  physical  check-up  of  Normal 
Bates  that  he  had  a  certain  type  of  tumor  known  as 
the  arrhenoblastoma,  so  named  because  it  contains  blas¬ 
todermic  cells.  The  blastoderm  is  one  of  the  basic 
membranes  in  an  unborn  child,  from  which  all  the 
organs  of  the  fetal  body  develop.  Now,  even  though 
Normal  Bates’  actual  mother  was  dead,  her  personality 
remained  alive  in  one  half  of  his  mind,  while — logically 
enough — in  the  other  half  of  his  mind  Normal’s  Oedi- 
pal  desires  likewise  remained  alive.  And,  although  it 
has  been  a  well-kept  secret  all  these  years,  one  night  he 
shattered  medical  history. 

MOM  AND  DAD:  You  mean? 

DR.  LISTEN :  Yes.  Normal  Bates  was  a  functional 
hermaphrodite.  He  was  Psychita’s  father  and  mother, 
both.  He  was  also,  as  it  were,  her  brother. 

(Fade  in  on  a  room  in  State  Hospital,  empty  ex¬ 
cept  for  Psychita,  sitting  on  a  chair  and  smiling  wanly. 
She  is  holding  a  middle-aged-man  doll.  As  the  camera 
moves  further  and  further  away,  her  thoughts  are  still 
audible — accompanied  by  slow,  muted  music.) 

PSYCHITA’S  VOICE:  So  they  think  they’re  get¬ 
ting  even  by  keeping  me  here  till  I’m  an  adult,  huh? 
Oh,  sure,  I’ll  miss  living  a  normal  teen-age  life.  I’ll 
miss  exerting  a  strong  influence  on  family  purchases 
from  furniture  to  automobiles  as  well  as  commanding 
a  sizable  amount  of  disposable  income  on  my  own.  I’ll 
miss  being  a  member  of  a  group  that  saved  the  movie 
industry,  that  buys  90%  of  all  the  single  records  sold 
and  half  the  albums,  that  spends  more  on  clothes  than 
the  average  for  the  total  population,  that  spends  $300- 
million  a  year  on  cosmetics  alone.  Yes,  I’ll  miss  being 
part  of  the  $10-billion  teen-age  market.  But  I’ll  have 
the  last  laugh,  society — because  you  haven’t  gained  an 
inmate — you’ve  lost  a  consumer. 

(The  strains  of  “Psychita’s  Theme”  become  louder 
and  louder,  drowning  out  the  sound  of  a  child-like 
giggle.) 

March*April  1961 


Rumors  of  the  Month 

<|  Film  producer  Stanley  Kramer  has  confessed 
that  he  paid  an  official  of  the  National  Space  Agency 
to  put  a  jacket  on  Ham,  the  astrochimp,  with  a 
message  on  the  back,  reading:  “Go  See  Inherit  the 
Wind.” 

<|  Edward  R.  Murrow,  as  the  first  official  act 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  has  initiated  a  project  called  Radio  Free 
Dixie. 

«J  Newly-appointed  Postmaster  Day  has  issued 
a  new  postal  cancellation,  which  reads:  “Pray  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State.” 

<J  President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  old  bowling 
balls  to  be  sent  to  Bedlow’s  Island  in  order  to  con¬ 
struct  a  rosary  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

«J  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  a  futile  post-election- 
mortem  gesture,  telephoned  long  distance  to  Congress¬ 
men,  asking  that  they  vote  affirmatively  to  give  Negro 
Robert  Weaver  a  Cabinet  post. 

*J  Matinee  idol-like  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
is  going  to  make  a  movie  for  18th  Century  Fox. 

<J  The  polling  firm  of  Sindlinger  &  Co.  has 
found  that  whereas  1,583,972  persons  mentioned  or 
discussed  the  murder  of  Patrice  Lumumba  during  a 
two-week  period  in  February,  20,465,397  mentioned  or 
discussed  the  shooting  of  rock  ’n  roll  singer  Jackie 
Wilson. 

€J  Life  Magazine  has  signed  a  contract  giving 
them  the  exclusive  publishing  rights  to  a  song  lyric 
by  Adolf  Eichmann,  entitled:  “If  I  Knew  You  Were 
Coming,  I’d  Have  Baked  a  Kike.” 

*J  A  leading  automobile  manufacturer  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  base  an  entire  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  premise  that  his  car  was  the  only  one 
which  did  not  win  anything  in  the  Mobilgas  Economy 
Run. 

<1  The  U.S.  State  Department  has  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
because  they  cannot  guarantee  the  safety  of  errant 
book-borrowers  there. 

<1  The  Pepsi-Cola  Company  is  taking  over 
sponsorship  of  the  Peace  Corps.  They  have  already 
renamed  it  “International  Sociables.”  Applications 
from  Jack  Paar  and  Ed  Sullivan  have  been  turned 
down.  Sullivan,  incidentally — were  he  to  appear  on 
the  Paar  show — would  have  to  pay  himself  only  $320 
every  Sunday  night. 
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wanted  to  punish  them;  therefore  no 
“nigger”  will  ever  enter  a  white  Mis¬ 
sissippi  school.  Now,  apparently,  nei¬ 
ther  can  any  mention  of  Negroes  that 
does  not  support  this  viewpoint. 

With  Barnett  Governor-elect,  the 
school  administration — some  of  whose 
members  have  reputations  as  genuine 
liberals — retrenched.  The  new  and  irre¬ 
vocable  position  became  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  will  at  all  costs  be  kept  open 
during  Barnett’s  four-year  term,  and 
anything  that  might  antagonize  him 
and  his  Citizens  Council  supporters 
must  be  avoided.  Since  a  Mississippi 
Governor  is  constitutionally  prevented 
from  succeeding  himself,  perhaps  then 
another  Governor  like  J.  P.  Coleman, 
Barnett’s  predecessor,  and  a  moderate 
— at  least  by  Mississippi  standards — 
will  be  elected.  Thus  I  was  told  by  the 
same  Dean  who  made  the  agreement 
with  me  when  I  was  interviewed,  that 
“the  academic  freedom  of  an  individual 
cannot  be  placed  above  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  institution.” 

(There  is,  by  the  way,  no  question 
of  my  successor  having  to  face  the 
same  problems.  This  was  seen  to  in 
advance.  The  school  placed  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  professional  placement 
bulletin  which  concludes:  applicants 
“must  be  in  accord  with  the  social  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  state.”  In  other  words,  a 
person  must  first  hold  a  prescribed  set 
of  social — and  within  the  context  of 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  Mississippi, 
therefore  also  political — views  in  order 
to  be  even  considered  eligible  for  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  in¬ 
stitution.) 

Never  So  Naive 

Up  to  the  time  I  was  fired,  I  had 
mentioned  matters  relative  to  Negroes 
on  four  occasions.  I  made  accurate 
mental  notes  of  what  I’d  said  and  the 
content  sui’rounding  it  on  each  of  the 
four.  (I  felt  a  certain  repugnance  about 
finding  myself  having  to  carefully  note 
anything  I’d  said  in  my  own  classroom, 
but  I  was  never  so  ‘naive’  as  not  to 
realize  the  atmosphere  in  Mississippi 
is  such  that  when  one  mentions  any¬ 
thing  relative  to  Negroes,  this  is  the 
‘safe  thing’  to  do.)  Interestingly,  only 
one  of  the  four  instances  touched  on 
the  integration  issue  at  all. 

Before  I  relate  the  four,  since  they 
indicate  the  absurd  lengths  to  which 
fear  of  ‘controversy’  has  been  carried, 
let  me  give  the  background,  first  as  to 
why  a  ‘liberal,’  such  as  I  regard  myself, 
would  accept  a  post  at  a  segregated 
Mississippi  institution,  and  secondly 
how  I  originally  learned  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  spy  system.  (Spying  works 
two  ways  and,  as  it  turned  out,  I  had 
mine  too — a  sort  of  ‘non-commissioned 
counter-intelligence  agent.’) 

The  Background 

My  field  is  Broadcasting,  specifically 
educational  television  (ETV)  in  which 
I’d  spent  the  previous  two-and-a-half 
years  as  a  producer-director  at  a  uni- 
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versity-operated  midwestern  station. 
One  of  my  superiors  there  told  me  that 
a  former  classmate  of  his,  now  a 
Speech  department  chairman  at  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  school,  had  an  opening  on  his 
staff  for  an  assistant  professor  in,  and 
director  of,  Radio-TV. 

The  South  is  the  region  most  active 
in  ETV  (an  interesting  paradox  when 
one  notes  the  regional  per-capita  edu¬ 
cational  outlays),  but  Mississippi  is 
one  of  the  few  Southern  states  not  yet 
so.  Thus  it  appeared  probable  they 
might  be  initiating  some  sort  of  TV 
operation.  Since  this  school  was  the 
only  one  in  the  state  offering  a  curricu¬ 
lum  leading  to  a  major  in  Radio-TV, 
it  seemed  a  logical  place  for  ETV  to 
begin.  Initial  correspondence  confirmed 
the  possibilities  of  this,  and  I  began 
seriously  to  consider  the  idea  of  going 
there. 

But  there  were  still  doubts  to  re¬ 
solve  surrounding  the  variance  of  my 
views  with  those  prevailing  among 
whites  in  the  state.  (A  serious  mistake 
often  made  even  by  the  most  liberal 
reporters  and  commentators  is  their 
constant  references  to  the  wishes,  de¬ 
sires,  etc.,  of  the  South.  What  they 
usually  mean,  of  course,  is  the  white 
South.  To  omit  this  important  word 
only  serves  to  validate  the  disenfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  Southern  Negro  by 
Southern  states.  Yet  this  means  ignor¬ 
ing  what  in  Mississippi  constitutes  a 
group  making  up  almost  50%  of  the 
population.) 

I  began  to  tell  myself  that  running 
away  from  something  solves  nothing, 
and  besides,  even  in  Mississippi  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  must  be  an  oasis  of 
some  enlightenment.  Also,  even  though 
my  resume  listed  among  other  affilia¬ 
tions  implying  ‘liberal,’  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union — an  organization 
whose  strong  pro-integration  stand  I 
suspected  made  it  almost  as  anathema 
as  the  NAACP — I  was  being  consid¬ 
ered. 

Cards  On  the  Table 

Still,  I  did  not  want  to  enter  any¬ 
thing  like  this  blind — especially  after 
having  read  the  previous  ACLU  re¬ 
port  which  stated  legislative  pressures 
were  being  effected  against  state  insti¬ 
tutions  to  ferret  out  even  hidden  sup¬ 
porters  of  integration — so  I  asked  for 
the  interview. 

As  a  result  of  the  previously  noted 
promise  made  at  this  meeting — plus  the 
potential  the  job  held;  a  salary  not 
bad  even  by  Northern  standards;  and 
such  ‘fringe  benefits’  as  a  moving  al¬ 
lowance,  expenses  and  time-off  to  at¬ 
tend  the  two  annual  national  educa¬ 
tional  broadcasting  conventions,  and  a 
faculty  apartment  in  a  soon-to-be- 
completed  campus  project  at  very  low 
rent — I  accepted  the  post. 

I  arrived  in  September,  and  for  the 
first  five  weeks  everything  went 
smoothly — or  so  I  thought  until  my 
spy  made  his  report. 


The  Counterspy 

Friday  evening  of  the  fifth  wreek  a 
student  came  to  my  house  to  speak  to 
me  about  an  “urgent  matter.”  He  had 
been  told  about  the  classroom  spies  by 
someone  who  was  involved,  but  who 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  stu¬ 
dent,  who  is  himself  a  native  Southern¬ 
er  and  an  avowed  segregationist,  would 
come  to  see  me  about  it. 

(This  was  one  of  the  big  surprises 
the  South  held  for  me:  many  ardent 
segregationists,  the  race  issue  aside, 
can  be  pretty  decent  people.  Although 
I’m  afraid  my  own  prejudices  made  me 
doubt  this  before  I  went  there,  I  met 
too  many  white  Southerners  I  can  say 
this  of.  The  answer  to  this  apparent 
paradox  probably  lies  in  the  well- 
known  psychological  phenomenon  of 
compartment  alizution.  Thus  a  student 
who  could  condone  segregation,  found 
the  existence  of  a  classroom  spy  sys¬ 
tem  so  against  other  principles  he  held, 
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he  felt  he  had  to  inform  me  as  soon  as 
he  learned  of  it.) 

“Preaching  Integration” 

This  student  was  one  of  two  in  my 
classes  who  work  for  the  same  firm  in 
town.  His  employer  had  just  told  him 
that  he’d  been  receiving  reports  on 
what  I’d  been  saying  in  class  from  the 
other  student,  that  on  the  basis  of  two 
statements  (third  and  fourth  ‘inci¬ 
dents,’  below),  he  was  convinced  I  was 
“preaching  integration,”  and  was  re¬ 
porting  this  to  the  administration.  He 
said  his  employer  also  told  him  still 
other  prominent  people  in  town  were 
receiving  reports  on  everything  I’d 
been  telling  my  classes,  and  that  this 
surveillance  had  been  decided  upon 
even  befoi’e  I  arrived  because  it  was 
known  I  am  a  New  York  Jew. 

(Let  me  emphatically  stress,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  positive  the  school’s 
subsequent  actions  were  in  no  way  in¬ 
fluenced  by  my  being  Jewish — though 
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of  course  their  decision  to  fire  me  was 
based  on  reports  apparently  resulting 
from  suspicions  aroused  because  of 
this.) 

At  the  time,  I  didn’t  place  too  much 
credence  in  this  student’s  story.  But  I 
had  to  accept  it  as  true  in  its  entirety 
since  three  days  later  my  chairman 
told  me  the  student’s  employer  had 
called  one  of  the  deans  and  cited  the 
same  two  remarks  which  the  student 
said  would  be  reported. 

The  Incidents 

I  relate  the  four  ‘incidents’  now  in 
their  chronological  order.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  I  learned  from  the  Dean  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  that  he  had  also  received 
reports  of  the  first  two  (though  wheth¬ 
er  in  these  cases  it  was  directly  from 
students,  and/or  through  townspeople, 
I  do  not  knbw). 

The  first  occurred  in  my  Basic 
Speech  class.  On  my  very  first  day  of 
teaching,  a  student  delivered  a  brief 


speech  based  on  a  magazine  article  sur¬ 
veying  the  integration  scene.  (Other 
faculty  members  who  teach  Speech — 
though  not  all — have  avoided  the  ‘dan¬ 
gers’  inherent  in  such  a  situation  by 
making  “integration”  the  one  topic  on 
which  students  cannot  speak.)  Before 
I  was  able  to  call  on  the  next  speaker, 
a  girl  who  was  apparently  aware  of 
my  Northern  background  suddenly 
asked  whether  I  thought  Negroes 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  school. 
I  replied  I  had  gone  to  school  with  Ne¬ 
groes  for  seven  years  and  certainly  I 
thought  they  should.  (This  brief  reply 
was,  of  course,  in  complete  accord  with 
the  agreement  made  at  my  interview 
with  the  dean.) 

Questions  of  Turf 

The  second  mention  of  Negroes  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  same  course.  A  girl  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  on  juvenile  gang  out¬ 
breaks.  Having  been  in  New  York  City 
at  their  height  the  latter  part  of  the 
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previous  summer,  and  having  read  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  matter,  among  a  number 
of  clarifications  I  made  was  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  certain  Southern  Sena¬ 
tors  have  said,  these  were  not  racial 
conflicts,  but  revolved  around  questions 
of  turf,  the  meaning  of  which  I  then 
explained — to  wit,  those  street  blocks 
which  each  gang  considers  its  own  in¬ 
violate  territory. 

(Regarding  any  question  of  rele¬ 
vancy — and  teaching  would  become  im¬ 
possible  if  we  had  to  justify  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  every  remark  we  made  in 
class — a  prime  tenet  of  modern  Speech 
theory  is  that  content,  especially  ac¬ 
curacy  of  facts,  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  any  speech  situation,  and 
throughout  the  quarter  i  made  such 
cori'ections  or  clarifications  in  innu¬ 
merable  instances  on  speeches  of  every 
sort.) 

“Negro  Stations” 

The  third  ‘incident’  arose  in  my  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Radio-TV  Programming  course. 
In  considering  the  various  stations  as 
distinguished  on  the  basis  of  program¬ 
ming  formats,  I  lectured  on  minority- 
appeal  outlets  including  the  so-called 
‘Negro  stations.’  I  pointed  out  that 
many  Negroes  of  higher  socio-economic 
status  tend  to  look  down  on  these  sta¬ 
tions  since  they  play  little  but  rhythm 
’n  blues,  and  that  since  this  is  where 
an  obviously  disproportionate  share  of 
Negro  buying  power  lies,  this  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  advertisers  and  agency  time-buyers 
should  keep  in  mind.  I  said  I  based 
this  both  on  what  such  Negroes  I  have 
personally  known  have  told  me,  and  on 
a  long  conversation  I’d  had  with  a 
leading  Negro  sociologist  who  recently 
published  a  report  on  Negro  listening 
habits  and  with  whom  I’d  spoken  at  a 
convention  last  year. 

(It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  ‘safe’ 
faculty  member  —  in  an  atmosphere 
such  as  exists  in  Mississippi,  one  soon 
learns  through  the  grapevine  who  is 
and  isn’t  ‘safe’  to  talk  with — that  this 
may  have  been  the  cardinal  sin:  stat¬ 
ing  that  even  though  educated  in  the 
North,  I’d  spoken  to  Negroes  as  equals. 
Apparently  the  white  South  will  not 
tolerate  integration  anywhere — even  if 
it  took  place  in  the  Midwest.) 

Script  Changes 

Fourth,  in  enumerating  examples  of 
Broadcasting’s  general  hesitancy  to 
deal  with  controversial  material, 
among  those  I  included  (in  both  the 
above  and  my  Introduction  to  Broad- 
casitng  courses) ,  was  that  where  ra¬ 
cial  incidents  are  depicted  at  all  in 
dramatic  form,  they  usually  end  up  in¬ 
volving  Mexicans  or  Indians  rather 
than  Negroes,  in  order  to  avoid  offend¬ 
ing  the  white  South. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  both  the 
last  two  ‘incidents’  concerned  matters 
basic  to  any  academic  consideration  of 
Broadcasting  within  the  particular 
courses  in  which  they  occurred.  There¬ 
fore,  to  have  avoided  them  because  of 
fear  of  possible  repercussions  would 
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not  only  have  impinged  on  my  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  as  a  teacher,  but  equal¬ 
ly  important,  would  have  been  an  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  students’  rights  and  ex¬ 
pectations  to  be  fully  informed  by  an 
instructor  about  all  relevant  material. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  with  the 
deans,  I  had  submitted  a  report  to  the 
administration  through  my  chairman 
in  which  I  outlined,  among  other 
things,  a  plan  by  which  an  educational 
radio  station  could  be  set  up.  Included 
in  a  list  of  potential  programming 
courses  was  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB) 
Tape  Radio  Network,  a  service  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  the  vast  majority  of  edu¬ 
cational  stations  in  operation.  I  was 
informed,  however,  that  NAEB  pro¬ 
gramming — much  of  which  is  origi¬ 
nated  by  Northern  institutions — is  “too 
controversial”  and  therefore  I  would 
be  expected  to  look  for  and  censor  such 
materials!  I  told  the  Deans  I  found 
this  on  the  same  plane  as  bookburning, 
and  informed  them  of  my  refusal  to 
do  so. 

Play-it-Safe  Warning 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  I  stated 
my  position  that  I  did  not  believe  their 
decision  on  contract  renewal  in  any 
way  abrogated  the  agreement  made 
during  my  interview.  I  would  continue 
to  conduct  my  lectures  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  include  any  materials  I 
deemed  pertinent  as  long  as  I  remain¬ 
ed.  To  this  the  Dean  replied  that 
should  any  further  such  reports  reach 
his  attention,  I  could  expect  to  be 
called  to  his  office  about  them. 

When  I  was  not  called  in  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Fall  quarter — although 
I’m  sure  such  reports  continued  to  be 
received — I  assumed  this  was  an  idle 
threat.  I  could  not  have  been  more 
wrong. 

Shortly  after  return  from  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter  quarter,  Governor  Barnett  was 
due  to  be  inaugurated  and  the  State 
Legislature  reconvened.  After  his  in¬ 
auguration  a  committee  had  announced 
that  an  investigation  would  begin  into 
the  alleged  teaching  of  “Communism, 
apostasy  and  integration”  at  state- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ning.  While  initially  limited  to  one  in¬ 
stitution,  there  was  no  doubt  others 
would  soon  be  involved,  and  when  ours 
was  reached,  I  would  be  among  those 
called. 

Needless  to  say,  were  I  to  testify 
that  I  was  hired  by  school  officials  who 
had  known  my  strong  pro-integration- 
ist  views,  it  would  not  have  sat  too 
well  with  the  “red-neck”  and  Citizens 
Council  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  control  the  school’s  purse-strings. 
In  addition,  it  had  long  been  rumored 
that  Governor  Barnett  had  promised, 
if  elected,  that  he  would  try  to  oust  the 
school’s  pi-esident,  and  this  might  have 
provided  the  perfect  pretext  on  which 
to  do  so. 

Thus,  in  a  three-week  period  be- 
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tween  the  end  of  January  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  I  began  to  be  hit  with 
a  series  of  complaints  designed  to  raise 
questions  in  regard  to  my  competence. 
(Somewhere,  administrative  wires  must 
have  been  crossed,  because  at  the  same 
time  a  local  clergyman,  who  had  been 
one  of  my  few  confidants,  had  informed 
me  that  he’d  met  the  Dean  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  end  of  January  and 
had  inquired  of  him  about  my  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Dean  told  him  that  the  school 
had  regretted  the  decision  to  let  me  go 
since  there  had  been  only  praise  for 
my  teaching.  However,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  felt  that  with  the  new  Gover¬ 
nor,  it  was  simply  ‘too  dangerous’  to 
keep  me  around.) 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the 
sudden  series  of  harassments  was 
clearly  an  attempt  to  force  my  resig¬ 
nation — and  it  succeeded. 

The  Harassments 

The  first  was  a  complaint  concerning 
the  high  number  of  drop-outs  in  my 
basic  Speech  course  during  the  Winter 
quarter.  This  had  been  due  to  my  grad¬ 
ing  which  had  averaged  out  to  about 
a  ‘D.’ 

On  the  basis  of  oral  reading  assign¬ 
ments,  I  would  estimate  that  about  half 
the  students  could  have  been  considered 
‘functional  illiterates’  (though  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  this  was  only  a  sub¬ 
jective  evaluation).  Public  address  as¬ 
signments  were  characterized  by  the 
most  commonplace  ideas,  faulty  logic, 
mispronounciations  of  the  grossest  na¬ 
ture,  a  style  seldom  rising  above  the 
monosyllabic  and  featuring  frequent 
confusion  between  prepositions  such  as 
for,  of,  from,  as,  at,  to,  etc.,  and  as  not 
atypical  examples,  confusion  by  two 
Juniors  over  the  difference  between  is 
and  are,  and  was  and  were,  and  my 
shattering  obliteration  of  another  up¬ 
perclassman’s  apparent  life-long  belief 
that  the  plural  of  man  was  mans. 

Academic  Standards 

Yet  although  I  had  been  told  by  my 
chairman  on  many  occasions  that 
maintenance  of  high  academic  stand¬ 
ards  was  not  only  proper,  but  badly 
needed,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
pressures  to  conform  to  any  grading 
curve,  he  suddenly  expressed  his  ‘grave 
concern’  over  the  drop-outs  and  their 
possible  effect  on  future  enrollments. 

(I  might  note  here  my  impression 
that  the  general  academic  level  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  was  low — con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  that  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Midwestern  schools  with  which 
I  was  familiar.  A  number  of  students 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  they  were 
attending  school  in  Mississippi  because 
they  couldn’t  find  Northern  schools 
that  would  accept  them,  or  because 
they  had  flunked  out  elsewhere. 

(Yet  in  all  fairness,  I  had  an  Intro- 
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ductory  Broadcasting  section  that  was 
perhaps  the  equal  of  the  best  classes 
to  be  found  at  almost  any  school.  The 
ability  of  at  least  a  third  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  express  themselves  on  paper 
was  extremely  high,  and  I  often  found 
myself  having  to  defend  statements 
and  interpretations  made  in  lectures 
against  questioning  and  arguments 
characterized  by  the  keenest  analysis 
and  insights. 

(But  even  here,  I  found  a  crib-ring 
had  been  organized  after  the  quarter 
ended  when  one  bright  fellow  handed 
in  a  report  he  had  copied  from  an¬ 
other  student — glaring  errors  and  all — 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  In  the  true 
Southern  tradition  of  Gentlemanly 
Honor  and  Conduct  he  was  willing  to 
spiH  all  to  save  his  own  neck  until  I 
threw  him  out  of  the  office,  telling  him 
the  only  thing  I  despised  more  than 
cheating  was  informing.  Inquiries  I 
later  made  of  students  whom  I  had 
confidence  in  revealed  that  about  a 
third  of  the  class  had  organized  a  book- 
report  crib-ring.  I  asked  for  no  names, 
of  course,  and  was  never  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  they  were.) 

“Only  a  Weird  Mind’’ 

Because  student  popoulation  reflects 
the  high  proportion  of  fundamentalists, 
and  therefore  the  provincialism  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  area,  discussion  of 
race  was  not  the  only  area  considered 
‘controversial.’  Thus,  the  second  com¬ 
plaint  .  .  .  my  Chairman  expressed 
his  ‘deep  concern’  over  a  report  from 
two  girls  that  they  had  been  ‘offended’ 
by  a  lecture  I  had  delivered  on  the  use 
of  motivational  research  and  sexual 
symbolism  in  advertising.  (One  of  the 
girls’  comments  to  me  that  “only  a 
weird  mind  could  even  consider  such 
things”  and  that  “this  Freud  must 
have  been  pretty  sick”  were  typical  of 
the  attitude  of  a  student  minority.) 

Yet  my  Chairman  had  previously 
told  me  such  complaints  are  frequent 
whenever  materials  dealing  with  sex 
are  introduced,  such  as  Psychoanalyti¬ 
cal  theory  in  Psychology,  and  that  in 
fact  frequent  complaints  were  lodged 
against  him  when  he  lectured  on  the 
phallic  nature  of  Ancient  Greek  The¬ 
atre  in  his  History  of  Drama  course. 
He  stated,  however,  that  since  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  aware  of  what  lies 
behind  these  complaints,  they  are  never 
taken  seriously,  and  therefore  I  should 
never  feel  under  any  pressures  to  avoid 
such  materials.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  girls 
complained  he  called  me  in  to  express 
his  ‘concern.’  (It  should  be  noted  no 
such  complaints  were  received  during 
the  first  quarter  in  either  of  the  two 
sections  where  I’d  previously  given  the 
same  lecture.) 

Memos  and  Campus  Cops 

The  third  ‘complaint’  consisted  of  a 
strongly  worded  memo  addressed  to 
myself  and  the  student  staff  members 


of  the  campus  radio  station  threaten¬ 
ing  to  fire  me  if  the  campus  police  re¬ 
ported  any  further  instances  of  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  my  students  in 
locking  the  building  and  leaving  via 
unauthorized  exits  after  the  station 
signed  off  at  midnight.  Carbons  were 
sent  to  the  deans. 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  it  was  shown 
beyond  any  doubt  that  my  students 
were  not  the  ones  responsible.  When 
I  brought  proof  of  this  to  the  chair¬ 
man  all  he  could  do  was  smile  weakly 
and  say  that  this  was  to  be  expected 
since  the  campus  cops  often  made  such 
vague  and  unsubstantiated  charges. 
This  of  course,  raised  the  obvious  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  he  had  sent  out  a  memo 
without  checking  in  the  first  place. 

The  Final  Straw 

Then  came  the  final  straw.  Two  days 
later  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  stating  that  I  would  be  dismissed 
immediately  should  there  be  any  more 
complaints  about  my  conduct.  None  of 
the  previous  ones  were  noted,  but  he 
did  list  a  new  one  as  an  example:  I 
had  smoked,  and  permitted  students  to 
smoke,  during  classes.  (With  all  these 
serious  complaints  this  was  the  only 
one  he  would  list!)  Here  he  had  me; 
the  charge  was  true.  But  it  had  been 
true  since  I  began  in  September,  and 
with  their  spy  .  system  they  must  have 
been  aware  of  it  since  that  time.  It 
was  also  true,  according  to  my  stu¬ 
dents,  of  about  a  fifth  of  the  rest  of 
the  faculty.  Now  suddenly  I  was 
threatened  with  dismissal  because  of  it. 

Then  ensued  a  series  of  letters  in 
which  I  specified  what  the  charges  he 
had  in  mind  were,  and  pointed  out 
that  three  (including  the  mention  of 
racial,  matters)  were  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  with  what  I  had  been  told  was 
proper  and  even  desirable,  and  that 
the  fourth  was  completely  false.  Not 
knowing  what  else  the  school  might 
have  in  store  for  me,  I  offered  a  pro¬ 
test  resignation  which  was  accepted 
immediately. 

Birth  of  an  Article 

I  lost  nothing  by  this.  Ever  since 
the  meeting  with  the  deans  the  fifth 
week,  I  had  been  in  contact  with  vari¬ 
ous  persons  and  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  matters  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  and  had  been  advised  to  write  an 
article  on  my  experiences.  An  official 
of  an  organization  I’d  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  during  Christmas  had 
warned  me  the  one  thing  I  would  have 
to  watch  out  for  above  all  was  the 
very  real  possibility  of  a  frame-up  by 
the  school  in  order  to  provide  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  decision  not  to  re¬ 
new  my  contract.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
cident  I’m  about  to  describe,  I  knew 
anything  might  happen  next,  and  de¬ 
cided  I’d  better  leave  before  any  new 
and  perhaps  really  serious  charges 
were  brought  against  me.  As  for  the 
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Of  Dolls  and  Dreams  ...  by  Bob  Margolin 


Woolworth’s  is  now  selling  large 
Negro  dolls  which  they  have  placed 
on  their  shelves  alongside  white 
dolls.  Each  row  of  dolls  consists  of 
alternating  whites  and  Negroes. 
Both  the  white  and  Negro  dolls  look 
exactly  the  same,  so  it  is  my  con¬ 
jecture  that  they  were  made  from 
the  same  mold,  using  a  different  col¬ 
oring  process.  I  feel,  however,  that 
this  was  an  economic,  rather  than 
a  physiological  concession.  Likewise, 
the  dolls  are  attired  in  the  same 
cute  little  dresses;  different  colored 
dresses  for  the  white  and  Negro 
dolls,  though. 

But,  what  with  the  picketing  and 
everything,  there  probably  aren’t  too 
many  Negroes  shopping  in  Wool- 
worth’s  these  days.  And  certainly  no 
bigot  would  buy  a  Negro  doll  for 


his  kid.  Admittedly,  children  of 
middle-of-the-roaders  might  profit 
from  playing  with  Negro  dolls.  Yet 
there  is  still  a  great  untapped  mar¬ 
ket:  the  manufacturers  might  start 
making  life-size  Negro  dolls  for  lib¬ 
erals  who  give  parties  and  don’t 
have  any  Negro  friends.  You  simply 
buy  a  couple  of  these  life-size  Negro 
dolls,  put  drinks  in  their  hands  and 
stand  them  up  by  the  blues-blasting 
stereo. 

“Hey,  what  you  got  there,  Mis¬ 
ter?” 

“Nothing  much,  kid,  just  these 
little  plastic  models  of  the  American 
Dream.” 

“How  much  do  they  cost.  Mister?” 

“That  depends,  kid,  how  much  vou 
got?” 


Legislature,  they  could  read  all  about 
it  when  this  article  was  finally  pub¬ 
lished. 

At  the  faculty  meeting  prior  to  the 
opening  of  -school  in  September,  we 
were  warned  by  the  President  not  to 
discuss  the  matter — then  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  state’s  papers  —  of  the 
Negro  who  had  announced  he  would 
try  to  enter  the  school  at  registration. 
The  President  said  he  would  do  all  the 
commenting  and  would  “deal  with  the 
matter.” 

The  Frame-Up 

The  matter  was  very  effectively 
“dealt  with” — so  effectively  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  national  press  and  radio  cover¬ 
age,  and  probably  would  have  received 
even  more  had  it  not  coincided  with 
Khrushchev’s  first  visit. 

This  Negro,  known  throughout  the 
community  as  a  devoutly  religious  per¬ 
son  who  neither  smokes  nor  drinks, 
was  arrested  for  illegal  possession  of 
whiskey  and  reckless  driving  while  still 
on  campus,  as  he  walked  to  his  car 
after  his  admission  request  was  turned 
down.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  ar¬ 
resting  officers  were  never  able  to  gain 
entrance  to  his  car  to  make  the  plant! 
(Mississippi  is  the  only  ‘dry  state’  left, 
and  so  possession  of  liquor  is  illegal. 
Yet  a  substantial  source  of  revenue  is 
the  bootleg  tax  imposed  by  the  state  on 
illegal  whiskey — an  interesting  insight 
into  general  moral  conditions  as  they 
prevail  in  the  Magnolia  State.) 

Faculty  Cowards 

That  this  was  a  frame-up  was  uni¬ 
versally  admitted — and  proudly  so  by 
the  more  ardent  racists.  (The  reasons 
for  it  were  apparently  twofold.  First, 
if  this  student  ever  tried  to  register 
again,  he  could  be  turned  down  on 
moral  grounds  because  of  his  ‘criminal 
record.’  This  would  have  avoided  the 
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inevitable  Federal  Court  fight  should 
he  have  been  turned  down  for  reasons 
of  race,  and  the  possible  order  for  his 
admittance  which  would  have  meant 
Governor  Barnett’s  closing  down  of 
perhaps  the  entire  state-supported 
system  of  higher  education.  Secondly, 
it  would  serve  as  a  warning  to  any 
other  ‘uppity’  Negroes  who  might  en¬ 
tertain  similar  ideas  about  entering 
‘white  men’s  schools.’)  Yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  this  was  well  known,  albeit 
legally  hearsay,  'not  a  single  faculty 
voice  was  raised  in  protest! 

Now,  why  do  I  relate  all  this,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it?  First  and 
foremost,  all  this  is  taking  place  in 
the  United  States — a  country  which 
proclaims  its  right  to  the  moral  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  “free,”  as  opposed  to  a 
“totalitarian,”  world.  Obviously,  when 
situations  such  as  exist  in  Mississippi 
are  allowed  to  continue  within  its 
borders,  this  claim  is  laid  open  to 
question. 

The  “what  (if  anything)  can  be 
done  about  it,”  is  far  more  complex. 

Individual  vs.  Institution 

As  of  now,  all  pressures  on  the  state 
school  system  emanate  from  an  ex¬ 
tremely  vociferous  and  powerful  racist 
right.  No  matter  what  the  cost,  the 
state  school  system  will  accede  to  any 
demands  made  by  the  Barnett  admin¬ 
istration  and  its  Citizens  Council  sup¬ 
porters.  (As  I  was  told  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Deans :  “The  academic  freedom 
of  an  individual  cannot  be  placed  above 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  institution.”) 

Thus,  in  October,  a  film  presented  to 
the  state  education  department’s  audio¬ 
visual  library  by  the  B’nai  B’rith  of 
Mississippi,  which  dealt  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  a  Polish  family  when  it 
moved  into  a  previously  all  Anglo- 
Protestant  neighborhood,  was  with¬ 


drawn  after  94  showings.  On  the  94th 
it  was  seen  by  a  White  Citizens  Coun¬ 
cil  member  of  the  state  Senate  who 
claimed  it  was  full  of  NAACP  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Cancelled  Speakers 

In  the  past  two  years,  scheduled 
speaking  engagements  of  two  out-of- 
state  ministers  were  cancelled  by  the 
state  institutions  at  which  they  were 
scheduled  to  speak  because  both  were 
known  to  entertain  pro-integration 
sympathies. 

At  the  institution  where  I  was  em¬ 
ployed,  a  local  clergyman  was  not  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  on  campus  for  the  first 
time  in  eight  years,  no  doubt  because 
of  his  known  pro-integrationist  views. 

A  scheduled  appearance  by  the  Dave 
Brubec-k  Quartet  was  cancelled  by  two 
schools  after  it  was  learned  that  one 
of  the  members  of  his  group  was 
Negro. 

Mississippi  is  the  only  state  whose 
state-school  athletic  teams  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  meeting  integrated  teams 
even  away  from  home.  (This  apparent¬ 
ly  .  is  a  cause  of  discontent  among 
athletes  at  the  school  I  taught  at.  Both 
the  football  and  basketball  teams  are 
nationally  ranked,  and  the  basketball 
players  especially,  many  of  whom  are 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  could 
not  understand  why  they  were  unable 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  national 
tournaments.) 

D.A.R.  Textbook  Hounds 

A  state  legislative  committee  is  in¬ 
vestigating  various  textbooks  used  in 
state  schools  which  have  been  attacked 
by  the  D.A.R.  (One  of  the  reasons 
cited  for  changing  a  text  in  my  own 
department  —  admittedly  an  inferior 
one  on  many  grounds — was  that  it  con¬ 
tained  pictures  of  integrated  class¬ 
rooms.) 

With  Barnett  in  the  next  three  years, 
things  can  only  get  worse. 

Therefore,  effective  counter-pressures 
must  be  exerted. 

The  first  is  one  that  already  exists 
in  large  measure,  but  which  must  be 
intensified.  Teachers  and  scholars  look¬ 
ing  for  jobs  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  repressive  atmosphere  existing  at 
such  schools.  (Even  the  researcher  is 
not  immune.  One  can  never  tell,  as  the 
Russian  geneticists  well  know,  when 
the  ‘truth’  you  are  pursuing  in  your 
lab  will  suddenly  take  on  important 
social  and  psychological  ramifications 
for  the  state.  Psychology,  Sociology 
and  Education  professors  in  Mississip¬ 
pi  will  attest  right  now  as  to  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  include  previously-confirm¬ 
ed  laboratory  findings  in  their  lectures 
which  prove  there  are  no  innate  mental 
or  social  differences  between  Negroes 
and  Caucasians.  Remember :  “niggers 
were  made  different  .  .  .”) 

Except  the  South 

Already,  “Situation  Wanted”  ads  in 
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various  professional  journals  and  place¬ 
ment  bulletins  frequently  contain 
phrases  such  as  “Will  locate  anywhere 
except  South.”  Also,  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  departmental  chairmen  at 
Northern  institutions  to  attend  South¬ 
ern  regional  academic  meetings  in  or¬ 
der  to  lure  away  the  best  men  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  area.  Thus  the  school  where 
I  taught,  for  example,  has  many  posi¬ 
tions  going  unfilled,  or  staffed  by  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  meet  optimum  require¬ 
ments — and  accrediting  associations  are 
quite  strict  about  the  proportion  of 
Ph.D.’s  a  faculty  must  maintain. 

In  other  words,  as  the  deplorable  lack 
of  academic  freedom  at  these  schools 
is  made  more  widely  known,  few  will 
accept  the  glib  promises  that  I  did,  and 
the  flow  of  academicians  Southward 
will  be  further  reduced.  In  addition, 
present  faculty  members  will  give  sec¬ 
ond  though  to  staying  as  they  realize 
they  will  have  to  watch  themselves 
even  more,  perhaps  to  an  impossible 
degree,  and  resign. 

The  Rationalization 

I  find  personally  interesting  the 
lengths  to  which  many  Northern  ‘lib¬ 
erals’  and  ‘moderates’  at  such  schools 
have  gone  in  order  to  rationalize  their 
remaining.  What  it  usually  amounts 
to  is  that  their  mere  presence  will,  ap¬ 
parently  thru  some  mystical  osmotic 
process,  influence  or  change  the  life¬ 
long  prejudices  held  by  the  majority 
of  the  student  body. 

The  process  must  be  mystical  and 
osmotic  since  such  a  person  seldom  ever 
ventures  to  perform  a  concrete  act,  or 
express  views  on  anything  ‘controver¬ 
sial,”  even  where  they  are  germane  to 
his  lectures.  However,  when  you  press, 
and  ask  him  what  good  then  can  he  pos¬ 
sibly  be  doing,  he  protests. 

(And  let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  he 
who  first  insists  that  this  ‘doing  some 
good’  is  one  of  his  more  important  re? 
sons  for  remaining.  He  must  believe 
this.  Otherwise  how  can  he  live  with 
himself  when  he  sees  half  those  around 
him  constantly  exploited  and  degraded, 
and  one  less  than  30  miles  away, 
lynched?) 

Armchair  Bravery 

“Why,  right  in  my  office,  in  plain 
view  where  anybody  can  see  it  (!)  I 
have  a  copy  of  The  American  Dilemma, 
you  know,  the  one  by  Gunnar  Myrdal — - 
‘the  Damn  Swede’.”  (Imagine  that — a 
Professor  has  a  book!) 

Or,  a  more  common  retort:  “Why  I 
just  called  a  kid  in  class  on  using  the 
word  ‘nigger.’  ”  (Actually,  it  turns  out 
he  didn’t  reprimand  the  student  in 
class;  instead  he  asked  to  see  him  af¬ 
terward  in  the  safety  and  privacy  of 
his  office  where  he  told  him,  “We  don’t 
use  naughty  words  like  that  in  my 
class.”) 
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Such  are  the  bold  acts  of  the  profes¬ 
sorial  summer  soldiers  and  the  peda¬ 
gogical  sunshine  patriots — and  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  how  a  person  can 
honestly  convince  himself  that  it  is 
thru  such  brazen  displays  of  raw  cour¬ 
age  that  he  is  reforming  the  South. 

Hit  ’Em  in  the  Pocketbook 

However,  you  can  rationalize  a  situ¬ 
ation  only  so  far,  and  then  it  becomes 
untenable.  Thus,  as  qualified  teachers 
become  harder  to  attract  or  retain, 
schools  will  find  an  effective  counter¬ 
pressure  emanating  from  their  accred¬ 
iting  bodies,  and  a  second  from  the 
sheer  numerical  lack  of  instructors  to 
handle  increases  in  student  enroll¬ 
ments.  Freshmen  planning  to  enter  the 


Jimcrow  Humor 

The  joke  at  Mississippi  Southern 
College  went  like  this:  the  NAACP 
wants  to  integrate  outer  space,  and 
their  slogan  is  “A  Coon  to  the  Moon 
by  June.” 


teaching  profession  outside  the  state — 
as  a  large  number  do  because  of  the 
unbelievably  low  salaries  paid  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools — or  stu¬ 
dents  who  pursue  professional  or  grad¬ 
uate  study,  will  become  quite  wary  of 
entering  any  school  not  accredited. 
Since  this  would  force  their  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  distant  institu¬ 
tions  with  resultant  cost-increases,  per¬ 
haps  this  might  cause  these  parents  to 
start  placing  additional,  opposite  pres¬ 
sures,  too. 

Credence  to  the  Myth 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  schools  such  as 
the  one  where  I  taught  can  even  be 
considered  academically  valid  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  The  mere  fact 
they  lend  credence  to  the  immoral,  su¬ 
perstitious,  and  scientifically  unsound 
myth  of  racial  inferiority  by  segregat¬ 
ing  the  races,  is  the  basis  for  this. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  right-wing  racist  quite  often 
does  not  concern  himself  solely  with 
questions  of  integration  or  other  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  Negroes.  He  is  usu¬ 
ally  suspicious  of,  and  therefore  effects 
pressures  against,  any  utterances  or 
textbooks  supporting,  or  even  objec¬ 
tively  treating,  economic,  social,  his¬ 
torical,  psychological  and  artistic  theo¬ 
ries  contrary  to  his  own.  Therefore, 
can  schools  which  accede  to  his  pres¬ 
sures  claim  they  are  valid  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  when  such  institu¬ 
tions  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  theo¬ 
retically  dedicated  to  promoting  and 
supporting  the  free  exploration  and  ex¬ 
position  of  ideas? 


Another  Pressure 

Perhaps  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
was  a  bill  introduced  into  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  which  would 
have  made  it  illegal  for  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities  chartered  by  the  State  Board 
of  Regents  to  admit  students  on  the 
basis  of  transcripts  from  racially  seg¬ 
regated  schools.  That  bill  died  in  com¬ 
mittee.  But  should  such  bills  be  passed 
by  New  York  and  other  Northern  states 
with  leading  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  such  as  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts,  a  further  source  of 
pressure  would  be  exerted. 

Also,  as  experiences  such  as  mine, 
and  the  general  atmosphere  prevailing 
at  such  schools,  become  more  widely 
known,  perhaps  Northern  Congressmen 
will  give  second  thought  to  permitting 
Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  building 
construction,  research  grants  and  aca¬ 
demic  expenditures  at  these  institu¬ 
tions. 

A  Conscience  Committee? 

Even  in  Mississippi,  with  its  recent 
past  record  of  condoning  the  Till  and 
Parker  murders,  such  pressures  might 
not  go  unnoticed.  In  1955,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  pointedly  refused  Citizens 
Council  backing,  Governor  Coleman 
was  elected.  Perhaps  still  respected 
voices  within  the  state,  such  as  Hodding 
Carter,  William  Faulkner,  and  even 
Coleman,  might  find  the  situation — not 
only  as  regards  schools,  but  generally 
— becoming  so  bad  that  a  sort  of  ‘con¬ 
science  committee’  might  be  formed  as 
a  source  of  counter-pressure. 

(This  may  not  be  too  far-fetched. 
Coleman,  for  example,  in  his  final 
speech  to  the  Legislature  as  Governor, 
warned  against  closing  the  state’s 
schools  when  integration  comes,  and  of 
the  tragic  consequences  that  would  re¬ 
sult.) 

The  Educated  Bigots 

Needless  to  state,  a  majority  of 
faculty  members — though  not  enough 
to  adequately  staff  an  institution — in¬ 
cluding  native  Southerners  and  the 
few  Northerners  who  genuinely  hold 
to  the  prevailing  white  Southern  views, 
will  not  resign.  (I  wish  the  ‘moderates’ 
who  mouth  pious  platitudes  about  how 
“education  is  the  answer,”  could  sit  in 
the  faculty  lounge,  as  I  did  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions,  and  listen  to  the  ‘nig¬ 
ger  jokes’  being  told  by  staid  profes¬ 
sors  steeped  in  the  rich  traditions  of 
their  ‘liberal’  arts  and  other  academic 
disciplines.) 

The  issue,  I  feel,  is  clear.  The  ‘racial 
question’  cannot  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately,  or  be  divorced,  from  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  academic  freedom  and  quality 
of  education.  The  South  must  be  made 
to  clearly  understand  that  it  must  get 
in  step  and  accept  not  only  the  Four- 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Libido  of  a  Conservative 

by  Gorry  Boldwcsfer 

(cis  fold  fo  Herbert  Swarfs) 

Backward 

7  am  a  'politician,  a  United  States  Senator,  and  no¬ 
body  knows  better  than  I  how  periphrastic  that  is. 

I  know  America.  It  is  a  land  of  Conservatism.  The 
trouble  with  our  Conservatism  is  that  we  have  espoused 
the  theory  of  the  conscience  and  failed  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  libido. 

Conservative  political  philosophy  rests  on  the  truths 
of  the  past.  Apply  these  to  the  present  and  we’ve  got  it 
made.  We  must  meet  Communism  with  the  past:  with 
the  wisdom  of  Hobbes  and  Burke  and  Plato.  And  if  that 
doesn’t  work  ive  shall  go  back  even  farther. 

This  book,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  show  where  the 
libido  and  the  past  must  join  forces. 

Chapter  !:  Nag,  Nag,  Nag 

The  first  thing  we’ve  got  to  oversome  is  the  notion 
that  Conservatives  are  not  interested  in  people,  as  the 
Liberals  charge.  And  right  here  is  where  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  stressing  the  libido  comes  in.  Has  anyone  ever 
heard  of  a  libido  having  economic  status  or  privilege? 
Of  course  not.  Only  people  have  libido.  The  libido  of  a 
Conservative  is  people.  It  is  the  Liberal  who  considers 
the  materialism  of  a  man.  The  Conservative  looks  at 
the  wfiole  man — his  spirit.  Keep  man’s  spirit  free,  and 
his  libido  will  bourgeon. 

Thus  the  Conservative  has  no  intention  of  making 
another  man’s  choices  for  him.  This  is  why  the  Con¬ 
servative  opposes  raising  Social  Security.  Let  a  man 
spend  his  earnings  during  his  lifetime  as  he  sees  fit.  If 
he  goes  to  the  races,  so  what?  At  least  he  had  fun.  His 
children  can  always  take  care  of  him  in  his  old  age. 

The  concern  of  the  Conservative  is  with  freedom, 
protecting  it  and  making  it  grow.  With  increased  libido 
and  more  horse  racing,  we  can  maximize  freedom. 

Chapter  19:  The  Present  Is  Tense 

The  Conservative  knows  the  problems  of  too  much 
government.  Our  government  is  now  the  biggest  gov¬ 
ernment  in  history  and  that’s  dangerous  to  freedom. 
The  government  interferes  too  much  in  our  lives.  My 
aim  is  not  to  pass  laws  but  to  repeal  them.  With  fewer 
laws,  there  will  be  less  government  printing.  The  cost 
of  running  the  federal  government  will  decrease.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  promote  welfare,  for  I  propose  to  ex¬ 
tend  freedom. 

As  for  the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  handle  test  cases, 
that  seems  an  outmoted  relic  of  the  past.  All  past  is 
good,  but  some  parts  are  better  than  others. 

Chapter  III:  Are  States’  Rights  Left? 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Republic — states’  rights — is 
being  destroyed.  Can  freedom  withstand  this  attack? 
Only,  I  say,  if  we  look  to  states  like  Louisiana  to  show 
us  examples  of  increased  individual  liberties  when  the 
states  take  over.  Otherwise  we  shall  fall  victim  to  those 
scurrilous  bureaucrats  in  Washington  hatching  up  such 
schemes  for  slavery  as  unemployment  compensation, 
urban  redevelopment,  better  health  and  safety  stand¬ 
ards.  For,  above  all  else,  the  diseased,  the  sick,  the 
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impoverished,  the  idle,  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  want 
freedom.  This  is  their  main  concexm. 

There  are  certain  things  we  must  not  forget  about 
our  states.  They  know  their  own  problems  best.  The 
state  governments  are  composed  of  and  led  by  those 
friendly  people  you  know  and  trust:  the  butcher  with 
his  thumb  on  the  scale;  the  furniture  dealer  ordering 
his  signs  for  next  week’s  fire  sale;  the  school  commit¬ 
teeman  reading  Peyton  Place  in  the  bathroom. 

The  federal  government  has  no  right  to  judge  the 
performance  of  individual  states  as  is  being  done  by 
means  of  federal  grants-in-aid  and  matching  funds. 
This  is  political  blackmail  to  get  better  roads,  schools, 
hospitals  and  conservation  methods.  How  much  more 
in  keeping  with  our  Constitution,  surely,  if  the  states 
refused  to  accept  these  monies. 

Chapter  IV:  Are  Civil  Rights  Right? 

The  only  rights  a  man  has  are  those  rights  written 
down  and  given  him  in  the  law.  Nowhere  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  is  the  federal  government  given  authority  on 
education.  In  making  the  infamous  Brown  integration 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  relied  on  the  strength  of 
the  “equal  protecton”  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  Error  all  the  way,  I  maintain.  That  Amendment 
was  strictly  concerned  with  guaranteeing  voting  rights. 
That’s  all  “equal  protection”  is. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  believe  it  is  both  wise 
and  just  for  Negro  children  to  attend  the  same  schools 
as  whites.  To  deny  this  opportunity  would  carry  strong 
implications  of  inferiority.  It’s  merely  separate  sessions 
that  I  am  urging.  Two  sets  of  schools  would  cost  too 
much  jnoney. 

But  though  we  should  disregard  the  Brown  decision, 
let  us  not  discard  it.  Some  day,  who  knows,  a  state 
may  decide  to  teach  Russian  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  case  would  be  a  very  handy  precedent  for  asserting 
federal  control  in  education. 

Chapter  V:  How  You  Gonna  Keep  Them  Oft  the 
Farm— After  They've  Seen  Parity  .  .  . 

The  problem  of  the  farmer  is  near  and  dear  to  all 
Conservatives.  The  solution:  we  must  do  away  with  all 
forms  of  subsidy  instantly.  Let  the  law  of  the  market¬ 
place — supply  and  demand— take  effect.  There  are  too 
many  farmers  producing  too  much,  and  this  seems  the 
only  fair  way  to  thin  out  the  ranks. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  foremost  opponents  of 
abolishing  subsidies  are  the  highway  builders.  They 
fear  that  once  subsidies  are  abolished,  there  will  be  too 
many  country  folk  walking,  driving  old  wrecks,  and 
generally  clogging  up  the  highways  and  interfering 
with  road  construction.  They  remember  the  last  time. 

The  last  subsidy  given  to  each  and  every  farmer, 
I  propose,  should  be  a  helicopter.  Then  they  can  leave 
their  homes  without  slowing  down  macadam  progress. 

Chapter  VI:  Some  Things  You 
Have  To  Make  the  Best  of  .  .  . 

I’m  for  unionism,  within  its  proper  bounds.  If  we 
didn’t  have  unions,  the  alternative  for  achieving  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  for  the  working  man  would  be  State  So¬ 
cialism.  So  now  that  we’re  in  that  box,  let’s  see  how  we 
can  get  out  of  it. 

Let  us  abolish  the  power  of  unions  to  enforce  in¬ 
dustry-wide  bargaining.  When  a  union  enforces  uni¬ 
form  conditions  throughout  an  industry,  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  comparable  to  State  Socialism.  A  union  should 
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bargain  with  only  one  employer  at  a  time.  The  dislo¬ 
cations  that  may  result  are  meaningless.  More  strikes, 
for  example,  will  help  deplete  those  union  treasuries 
which  are  too  large  anyway. 

(The  increased  number  of  small  employers  who  go 
bankrupt  need  not  concern  themselves  with  that  stigma, 
however;  they  can  always  blame  the  union.) 

As  for  union  leaders,  we  all  know  how  corrupt  they 
are,  so  what  difference  would  it  make  that  with  less 
power  and  finances  they  would  be  much  more  receptive 
to  employer  bribery? 

No  man  should  have  to  join  a  union.  I  just  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  non-union  employees  will  freeload  on  the 
gains  secured  from  an  employer  by  the  union.  If  he 
doesn’t  want  to  join  a  union,  the  non-union  employee 
can  simply  refuse  the  raise  in  pay.  Or,  accepting,  he 
may  join  the  union  in  gratitude — people  so  often  pay 
for  what  they  can  otherwise  get  for  nothing. 

Chapter  VII:  Representation  Without  Taxation 

Taxes  are  too  high  and  the  only  way  to  cut  them  is 
to  decrease  federal  spending.  Get  the  government  out 
of  those  spending  areas  where  it  has  no  business  in  the 
first  place:  social  welfare,  education,  public  housing, 
etc.  Then  establish  a  spending  vacuum  in  those  areas 
and  some  level  of  government  or  private  institution  or 
individual  will  come  in  and  do  the  spending.  Politics, 
like  nature,  abhors  a  vacuum.  And  if  my  thesis  is 
wrong,  we  have  nonetheless  reduced  taxes  by  cutting 
spending. 

The  particular  trouble  with  our  income  tax  system 
is  that  it  is  graduated.  Each  person  should  be  asked  to 
pay  an  equal  percentage  and  no  more.  Rates  should  not 
rise  merely  because  the  amount  of  income  is  larger. 
Confiscatory  tax  rates  in  the  higher  income  brackets 
have  caused  the  exodus  of  motion  picture  stars  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  resulting,  therefore,  in  a  serious  culture 
depletion  in  our  society,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  drive 
by  the  rich  to  make  even  more  money,  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  turn  of  their  attention  to  such  uneconomic-growth 
matters  as  charity,  and  the  spread  of  that  horror,  the 
expense  account,  which,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
food,  supports  parity. 

Chapter  VIII:  The  State  of  Welfare 

There  is  no  more  confusing  problem  facing  Con¬ 
servatives  than  the  welfare  state.  Though  of  course 
it  is  illegal  per  se,  the  courts  unfortunately  haven’t 
shown  any  dispatch  in  telling  us  this.  No  matter,  the 
Conservative  knows  in  his  heart  that  welfarism  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  federal  government  must  be  erroneous. 
These  affairs  should  be  administered  by  local  or  state 
governments,  or  by  private  charitable  institutions. 

Yet,  despite  these  indisputabe  facts,  it  is  precisely 
because  of  the  welfare  state  (which  is  a  creeping  form 
of  collectivism  in  its  own  right,  and  more  insidious  for 
being  less  obvious)  that  the  Marxist,  Socialist  doctrines 
of  the  left  could  never  gain  a  foothold  in  this  country. 
So  the  problem  is  that  if  we  liquidate  the  welfare  state, 
we  might  be  opening  the  door  to  the  possible  advent  of 
open  collectivism. 

The  only  solution  is  an  increase  in  private  charity 
and  a  lot  of  hope.  Let  me  assure  my  critics  that  I  stead¬ 
fastly  believe  that  my  proposals  for  cutting  taxes  (see 
previous  chapter),  with  the  consequent  lowering  of  al¬ 
lowable  charitable  deductions,  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  amounts  donated  to  charity. 
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Chapter  IX:  The  Venus  de  Milo  Syndrome 

As  I  have  said,  natural  or  human  rights  are  civil 
rights  only  if  they  are  written  down.  Now  you  take  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  again,  where  a  man’s  “life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  property”  are  protected  from  deprivation  by 
the  state.  So  suppose  the  state  wounded  his  arm.  This 
isn’t  his  life,  it  isn’t  his  property  (after  all,  where  do 
you  buy  arms?)  and,  well,  he’s  still  free. 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  continued  to  submit  my 
“Arms  for  the  States”  legislation  at  every  session  of 
Congress. 

As  our  founding  fathers  realized,  the  sum  of  its 
parts  is  always  greater  than  the  whole.  This  is  why  the 
Russians  might  be  willing  to  take  on  the  United  States 
— but  Texas?— or  California? — or  New  York?  The 
mere  idea  gives  Mr.  Khrushchev  the  shakes.  For  my 
part,  I’ll  string  along  with  the  titans  of  statehood — 
such  as  Hague,  Curley,  Faubus,  Long,  Shivers — and 
take  my  chances. 

Chapter  X:  Reactionary  Progress 

All  good  Conservatives  agree  that  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  laughing  matter.  Indeed,  we 
have  reached  a  time  when  Patrick  Henry’s  demand  for 
liberty  or  death  is  at  hand.  It  is  this  alternative  which 
we  may  today  bring  to  a  climax. 

My  proposals  include:  limiting  cultural  exchange; 
granting  foreign  aid  only  to  those  countries  which  are 
actively  pro-U.S.;  stopping  aid  to  satellite  countries; 
doing  away  with  negotiations  with  the  Communists; 
forgetting  disarmament  ;  and  supporting  the  U.N.  only 
when  it  is  in  our  national  interest. 

If  these  policies  are  adopted,  the  status  quo  will 
change  posthaste.  I  daresay  nobody  will  dispute  that 
assertion.  The  need  for  revitalization  of  the  libido, 
then,  is  obvious.  For,  as  far  as  the  immediate  (if  you’ll 
pardon  the  expression)  future  is  concerned,  we  will  all 
either  be  dead,  or  free  as  the  birds  of  Nirvana.  In  the 
event  that  we  go,  at  least  we’ll  go  happy. 
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water  says — ‘People  start  getting  things  for  nothing, 
they  lose  their  initiative.  .  .  .’  ” 


The  Realist 


Department  of  Unintentional  Satire 


“Awareness  of  the  danger  is  the  first  requisite  .  .  . 
know  your  enemy  .  .  .  don’t  provide  protective  colora¬ 
tion  for  subversive  organizations  by  being  an  indis¬ 
criminate  joiner.  ...” 

— J.  Edgar  Hoover 

About  six  months  ago,  a  new  reactionary  youth 
group  called  “Young  Americans  for  Freedom”  was 
founded.  YAF  now  claims  to  have  over  21,000  members, 
with  chapters  on  115  college  campuses. 

This  month,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  deliver  a  major  address  at  a  rally — the  first 
annual  national  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  awards 
for  Conservatism — with  awards  going  to  such  stall- 
warts  as  Francis  E.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities ;  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission;  Herbert  V.  Kohler,  President  of  The  Kohler 
Company;  George  E.  Sokolsky,  Hearst  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist;  and  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  editor  of  National 
Review. 

On  October  2nd,  1960,  Edrice  Reynolds  of  Marietta, 
Georgia,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  tjie  local  office 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  thinking  of  joining  an  organization  called 
“Young  Americans  for  Freedom.”  I  should  appreciate 
any  information  you  could  give  me  on  whether  or  not 
this  organization  is  even  remotely  subversive  or  con¬ 
nected  with  any  organization  which  is  designed  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  address  given  was  343  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

/s/  Edrice  Reynolds 


She  received  the  following  reply. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


FEDERAL  BUKEAO  OF  INVESTIGATION 


In  Rrply,  PUatt  Rtjv  (• 
FiUN*. 


533-805  Peachtree  Street,  N.  E 
Atlanta  8,  Oeorgla 
October  5#  i960 


Miss  Edrice  Reynolds 


Dear  Mias  Reynolds: 

Tills  lo  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  October  2,  I960,  wherein  you  requested  information 
concerning  "Young  Americans  for  Freedom." 

Please  be  advised  that  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ai*c 
strictly  confidential. 

You  may  desire  to  write  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  General,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  Attention: 
Subversive  Control  Section. 

Very  truly  yours. 


C.  E.  WEEKS 

Special  Agent  In  Charge 


What  Mr.  Weeks  is  Special  Agent  in  Charge  of,  is 
also,  apparently,  strictly  confidential. 


At  any  rate,  Miss  Reynolds  then  proceeded  to  write 
the  following  letter  to  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  Subversive  Control  Section. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  thinking  of  joining  an  organization  called 
“Young  Americans  for  Freedom.”  I  should  appreciate 
any  information  you  could  give  me  on  whether  or  not 
this  organization  is  even  remotely  subversive  or  con¬ 
nected  with  any  organization  which  is  designed  to  over¬ 
throw  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  address  given  was  343  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  magazine  called  National 
Review.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

/s/  Edrice  Reynolds 

She  received  the  following  reply. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

4 November  15  i960 


Miss  id r Ice  Reynolds 
Marietta.  Georgia 
D.ear  Miss  Reynolds: 

this  is  i°  ISvTrihS  Tn'tSlllL0'  ••  1*0 

Its  fixes.  If  any  Is UniAle  ‘Df  0r9‘“1°9 

United  by  la.  to  servltk.  '  thls  DeP»i-t»ent  Is 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  I!’  executive  departments 
of  official  f  unction  s?' Moreover"  D.h  lie  jfleex0rcl9e 

Is  authorized  to  designate  organizl?}™  Department 

Executive  Order  No  10450  ?!  11  Purou»it  to 

employee  security  prog™!'  il  Ug  t0  the  ''9«9>'.l 
organizations.  1  ha9  90  authorlty  to  clear 

dated  November  *i  C1955Sof  ,f?,!h'er  '  9  con«olldated  list 

hy  this  nepartment  p„rsuIn?"o  ELr0ufrl2Ltl0n9  d99‘S»ted 

the  only  authority  und«  Shlch  ^  !  °rder  Ko  •  IMSO. 

rations .  Membership  In  or  af f 1 1 la t t o06*??? l*r iZe  orB*“l- 
organization ,  is  one  factor  it1' 1 °”  wl th  »  designated 
meets  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  c0a8ldered  hy  the  depart- 
91  th  the  employment  L  I  on 

In  Federal  service.  etentlon  in  employment  of  Individuals 

Sincerely , 

J.  WALTER  YEAGLEY 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
Internal  Security  Division 

c X-S/JL 

ORAN  H.  WATERMAN 
Chief.  Civil  Section 


By; 


Enc losure 


And  that’s  where  the  matter  stands. 

We  can  but  suggest  to  Miss  Reynolds — if  she  really 
wants  to  learn  how  to  keep  out  of  trouble — that  she 
heed  the  words  of  Clyde  Bedell,  wTho  wrote  in  the  No¬ 
vember  28,  1960  issue  of  Advertising  Age: 

“There  isn’t  the  slightest  question  but  that  every 
small  or  large  corner-cutting  device  indulged  in  by 
business  men  is  helping  the  Communists  in  their  sav¬ 
age  war-to-death  with  free  America.  .  .  . 

“For  over  a  year,  I  have  been  making  an  intensive 
study  of  Communism — and  if  all  advertising  men  knew 
what  I  know,  I  am  quite  certain  that  every  such  man 
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Out  in  Left  Field  Without  a  Bat 


by  James  Higgins 

Paul  Krassner  asked  me  to  try  some¬ 
thing  for  the  Realist.  And  put  a  stand¬ 
ing  head  on  it.  (This  standing  head 
phrase  shows  right  away  I  am  in  the 
newspaper  game.  In  truth — which  is 
something  else — I  am  an  editor  of  a 
morning  daily  in  Pennsylvania,  circu¬ 
lation  class  35,000-50,000.)  At  first  I 
thought  of  borrowing  the  wonderful 
legend  from  a  signboard  on  the  north 
side  of  Route  30  between  Lancaster 
and  York:  “Jesus  is  Risen,  He  is  Com¬ 
ing  Again.”  The  sign  is  not  far  from 
-the  River  Susquehanna,  named  for 
the  Susquehannock  Indians  (later  the 
Conestoga  Indians) ,  “least  known  to 
ethnologists  .  .  .  tall,  aggressive  and 
keen  of  mind.”  In  1763  “a  band  of 
white  rioters,  known  as  the  ‘Paxton 
Boys,’  inflamed  by  accounts  of  Indian 
depradations  along  the  frontiers,  broke 
into  the  Lancaster  jail,  where  the  Con¬ 
estoga  had  taken  refuge,  and  destroyed 
all  of  them.  With  this  massacre,  the 
Susquehannock  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.” 

I  am  attempting  to  be  clear  at  the 
outset.  After  that  it  doesn’t  matter  so 
much.  What  stopped  me  from  lifting 
the  Jesus  stuff  from  the  sign?  Is  it 
not  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  power  of 
The  Man?  Something  the  women  mur¬ 
muring  among  themselves  around  the 
well  of  a  very  early  morning  remarked 
with  awe  and  satisfaction,  smiles  on 
their  dark  lips?  Whattaman  Jesus. 
Great  Game  Kid.  Cut  down  in  his 
prime  by  Pilate’s  Paxton  Boys. 

The  fact  is,  however,  I  no  longer 
identify  with  Jesus.  In  my  youth  I 
very  much  overworked  with  my  mother 
that  line,  “Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee!”  This  usually  followed 
strenuous  efforts  to  explain  to  her  why 
the  two  Jameses,  Joyce  and  Farrell, 
were  truly  catholic  writers.  She 
couldn’t  see  them  for  dust.  O’Casey  she 
pitied,  the  poor  lad,  brought  up  a 
Protestant  with  never  a  chance  to  hear 
the  Right  Word  it  was  no  wonder  his 
pencil  went  all  askew.  Later  on,  after 


my  father  died,  I  felt  at  least  the  stir¬ 
rings  of  easier  interest  in  my  mother 
and  some  affection.  By  this  time  I  was 
married  so  was  relatively  safe,  you 
might  say.  But  Jesus.  Long  gone  as  an 
alter  ego.  If  there  is  any  rising  to  be 
done  I  prefer  to  be  all  there  myself. 

I  am  a  newspaperman  who  does  not 
like  the  smell  of  ink.  Or  the  paste  that 
is  sometimes  used  to  mend  tears  in  the 
great  paper  rolls  on  the  presses.  What 
I  like  is  the  smell  of  people.  The  smells. 
From  various  parts.  Now  I  notice  the 
higher  a  manv  goes  in  the  newspaper 
game  the  more  he  puts  into  endeavors 
to  disguise  his  smell.  And  the  less 


sniffing  of  others  he  does.  The  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  mighty,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  thereby  take  place  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  No-Smell.  At  least  as  far  as 
the  participants  are  concerned.  They 
neither  smell  nor  are  smelled.  By  them¬ 
selves,  that  is.  Of  course  the  common, 
odor  emanating  from  the  convention: 
hall  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  urban 
air  pollution.  It  will  have  to  be  put  a 
stop  to  if  the  rest  of  us  are  to  have  a 
fighting  chance  at  life.  I  call  this  odor 
Smug. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is:  You  can  only 
air-condition  within  certain  limits,  be¬ 
yond  which  things  get  natural  again. 
The  newspapers  are  waging  a  dogged 
struggle  to  keep  clean  away  from 
sweat.  And  the  news  magazines  repre¬ 
sent  a  more  desperate  flight.  If  you 
notice,  the  paper  is  slicker;  the  im¬ 
pression  more  defined.  One  of  the  most 
refreshing  bits  of  news  from  Cuba  for 
me  was  that  the  compositors,  linotype 
operators,  stereotypers,  pressmen  and 
so  forth  were  interfering  with  the 
printed  stuff.  Sticking  their  dirty  fing¬ 


ernails  into  the  inviolate  Lie,  which 
for  so  long  had  been  the  object  of 
adoration.  Mixing  some  body  salt  into 
it  is  what  they  were  doing,  as  I  see  it. 
Fine.  Footnote  to  each  news  item:  The 
above  is  shit.  There  is  a  lot  to  be 
learned  about  the  newspaper  game 
from  observing  the  various  rules  which 
insist  that  the  mechanics  do  no  more 
than  follow  copy.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a 
wonder,  won’t  it  be,  to  see  a  guy  at  a 
linotype  machine  tapping  out  the  lead 
with  all  his  heart,  since  the  letters  ring 
true  to  him?  Hey,  he  says,  grinning, 
by  God,  that’s  the  real  thing.  Maybe 
he  begins  to  sing.  And  the  walls  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  comi’ades-in-crea- 
tion  break. 

The  best  example  of  this  in  the 
audio-visual  field  that  I  know  of  is 
that  program  a  few  years  ago  when  the 


beautiful  woman,  Han  Suyin,  put  down 
Joe  Alsop.  Man,  wasn’t  he  squirming 
onward  and  upward  to  get  out  of  her 
reach,  miles  apart  as  they  were,  she  in 
Hong  Kong,  I  think,  he  in  Washington 
or  New  York?  Person  to  Person.  The 
lady  took  it  literally.  She  has  no  fears, 
that  was  clear  as  a  bell.  Poor  Joe,  I 
thought,  was  going  to  choke  on  the 
ideology  which  has  stood  him  in  stead 
of  the  honest  grip,  for  Miss  Suyin 
wouldn’t  buy  none  of  it.  She  kept  him 
swallowing  his  own  mullarky.  Which 
tells  something  about  television  or  the 
movies.  And  about  newspapering.  Joe 
Alsop  does  OK  as  long  as  he  keeps 
several  removes  from  people.  The  min¬ 
ute  he  confronts  a  lovely  person  face 
to  face,  the  jig  is  up.  So  multiply  that 
by  the  number  of  editors,  columnists 
and  editorial  writers  in  the  United 
States  and  you  have  the  score.  (And 
a  start  on  the  meaning  of  the  movie 
camera.  Is  it  any  wonder  old  Sam  Ray¬ 
burn  and  company  are  appalled  at  the 
suggestion  that  sessions  of  Congress 
and  its  committees  be  televised?  Look 


(Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  columns  by  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Editor  of  the  York  Gazette  and  Daily,  perhaps  the  most  independent 
commercial  neivspaper  in  the  country.  Jim  Higgins  is  part  H.  L.  Mencken, 
part  Mort  Said,  and  part  leprechaun.) 


who  wants  a  free  America  to  endure,  would  refuse  to 
lend  himself  to  any  deceptive,  clever,  questionable  sell¬ 
ing  schemes  or  devices.  .  .  . 

“This  country  today  is  locked  in  a  struggle  with  the 
most  evil  and  dangerous  force  ever  set  loose  on  this 
earth — Marxist-Leninist  Communism.  Our  foe  has  made 
eminently  more  headway  than  the  public  realizes.  The 
Communists  are  extremely  influential  in  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  government,  our  unions,  our  muni¬ 
tions  plants — everywhere. 

“They  are  doing  everything  they  can  do  to  weaken 
our  faith  in  our  form  of  government,  in  our  American 
heritage,  in  our  civil  processes,  in  our  free  enterprise 
system,  in  Christianity,  in  religion,  in  morality.  I 
know  no  words  strong  enough  fully  to  express  my  indig- 
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nation  at  men  in  business  who  aid  in  the  process  of 
decay,  deception,  and  destruction — in  little  ads,  or  big 
ads,  or  in  any  way.” 

And  so  we  say  to  you,  Edrice  Reynolds  of  Maiuetta, 
Georgia,  the  next  time  you  see  an  advertisement  that 
makes  use  of  any  deceptive,  clever*,  questionable  selling 
scheme  or  device — think  carefully  before  you  buy — 
don’t  let  yourself  become  a  Red  dupe.  For,  while  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  designate  specific  ads  as  subversive,  it  has 
no  authority  to  clear  them. 

Injudicious  use  of  your  purchasing  power  may  stig¬ 
matize  you  forever. 


The  Realist 


how  it  helped  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  Joe  McCarthy.  A  very  dan¬ 
gerous  instrument  for  windbag  types.) 

Another  possible  title  for  the  kind 
of  thing  I  might  write  for  the  Realist 
hit  me  on  the  Harrisburg  road  the 
other  day.  I  was  driving  there  to  see 
the  film,  Operation  Abolition,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  pals  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  It  is,  by 
the  way,  a  very  funny  film.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  Peter  Sellers 
does  his  impression  of  somebody  like 
Congressman  Scherer  of  Ohio  in  a 
movie  that  has  to  do  with  the  halfwit 
hysterics  of  this  time.  Scherer  is  a 
frowning  man.  I  see  him  in  the  sixth 
grade,  row  four  or  five,  worried  about 
the  drift  of  things  in  the  classroom. 
What,  really,  is  the  teacher  up  to? 
And  what  are  the  others  thinking 
about?  Do  they  not  realize  that  the 
experiment  of  a  course  in  the  French 


language  in  elementary  school  is  ipso 
facto  unpatriotic?  For  one  thing,  the 
whole  geeminy  French  language  is 
pronounced  different.  Hmmm.  Where 
will  it  lead?  (Here  Gordie  Scherer 
makes  a  note  on  the  yellow  paper  with 
blue  lines  furnished  by  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  He  writes  it  just  this  way:  Note — 
Where  will  it  lead  us?  Also — Why  yel¬ 
low  paper?  Why  not  white  paper  with 
red  and  blue  lines?  Maybe  too  expen¬ 
sive?) 

Anyway,  on  the  Harrisburg  road  is 
another  spiritual  sign-post:  “Forward 
for  Christ’s  Sake.”  But  I  feel  that 
“Out  in  Left  Field  Without  a  Bat” 
sums  up  my  predicament  more  sug¬ 
gestively.  That  is  to  say,  I  speak  here 
for  my  generation,  which  is  to  say 
further  that  I’m  a  liar,  for  no  one  can 
speak  except  for  himself,  the  book 
reviewers  notwithstanding. 

Even  “Out  in  Left  Field  Without  a 


Bat”  is  a  lie,  like  all  titles  and  all 
headlines,  unless,  of  course,  these  are 
observed  in  an  imaginative  context.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  a  bat.  So  do  my 
sons.  All  My  Sons.  (I  have  two  of 
them.)  My  daughters,  however  (I  have 
two  of  them,  too),  do  not  have  bats. 
Nor  does  my  wife.  There  is  the  family 
situation  in  a  nutshell.  (I  believe,  I 
believe,  in  family  life.)  But  it  is  true 
that  I  am  out  in  left  field  and  have 
felt  at  home  there  ever  since  a  terrible 
athletic  failure  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  Pooch  Haley,  the  regular  left 
fielder  for  the  Birch  Road  Indians,  de¬ 
cided  to  come  in  and  take  over  for  me) 
at  third  base,  which  I  did  not  know 
from  a  hole  in  the  ground.  It  was  the 
seventh  inning.  Pooch  had  not  had  a 
single  chance  all  day.  No  one  had  hit 
to  left.  But  no  sooner  did  I  get  out 
there  than  Frog  Gaudet  caught  hold  of 
one.  At  the  crack  of  the  bat  I  started 


Excerpt  from  a  TV  audience  participation  program: 

It  Could  Be  Your  Life  To  Tell  The  Truth  Or  Consequences  Are  Funny 


(.  .  .  The  camera  is  panning  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  Ralph  Edwards  speaks  from 
the  stage.) 

Edwards:  Yes,  somebody  is  going  to 
be  mighty  surprised.  Will  it  be  you? 
Or  you?  Or  you?  Wait,  the  camera  is 
stopping.  ( Close-up  of  two  women  sit- 
ting  together.)  Mrs.  Freeman  Olm- 
stead  and  Mrs.  John  McKone,  will  you 
two  ladies  kindly  step  up  here  with  me? 
( Audience  applauds  as  they  walk  to¬ 
ward  the  stage.)  Nervous,  eh?  Well, 
I’m  going  to  ask  you  both  a  question. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  many  times 
President  Kennedy’s  inaugural  speech 
was  interrupted  by  applause.  ( Buzzer 
goes  off.)  Oh,  I’m  sorry,  your  time  ran 
out — heh  heh — you  didn’t  answer  the 
question,  so  ..  .  to  help  us  with  this 
stunt,  I’d  like  to  introduce  now  the  star 
of  his  own  weekly  press  conference, 
New  Frontier,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
let’s  have  a  hand  for  John  F.  Kennedy 
himself!  ( Applause  as  Kennedy  walks 
on  stage,  smiling,  hat  in  hand.)  Wel¬ 
come  to  our  show,  Jack. 

Kennedy:  Thank  you,  Ralph,  it’s  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  here.  Now  then, 
ladies,  as  you  know,  your  husbands 
were  survivors  of  the  RB-47  reconnais¬ 
sance  plane  the  Russians  shot  down 
last  July.  Where  are  they  now? 

Mrs.  Olmstead  and.  Mrs.  McKone: 
They’re  being  kept  prisoners  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

Edwards:  How  would  you  like  to 
hear  their  voices,  though?  We  arranged 
to  have  them  make  a  record.  Listen  .  .  . 

Voices  ( with  echo  chamber  effect)  : 
Hi,  honey,  guess  you  never  expected 
anything  like  this,  huh? 

Edwards:  But  wouldn’t  it  be  wonder¬ 
ful  if  they  were  here  in  person?  Well, 
don’t  faint  now,  but  the  voices  you  just 
heard  were  not  on  a  recording,  they 
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were  spoken  through  a  microphone  in 
a  secret  dressing  room  in  this  very 
theatre!  They’ll  be  coming  out  here 
now,  and  we’re  going  to  play  a  little 
game  called  “Protocol.”  Your  husbands 
will  greet  John  Kennedy  and  stand 
around  chatting  with  him.  The  one  who 
can  stay  longest  without  rushing  up 
and  hugging  his  wife  will  win  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine  with  a  year’s  supply  of 
soap  flakes.  And  now,  open  the  cur¬ 
tains.  ( The  curtains  part.  Olmstead 
and  McKone  emerge.  Their  wives  jump 
up  and  down  at  the  sight  of  them.  The 
two  men  ignore  their  wives  and  salute 
John  Kennedy;  then  they  shake  hand's 
with  him  and  make  small  talk.  Their 
wives  continue  to  jump  up  and  down, 
with  an  occasional  scream  between 
jumps.)  Isn’t  that  wonderful  self-con¬ 
trol?  What  do  you  say,  audience,  should 
we  give  the  prize  to  both  couples? 
( Audience  applauds  and  calls  out 
“Yes!”)  All  right,  then.  Jack,  as  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  will  you  do  the 
honors? 

Kennedy:  Dismissed! 

( The  two  men  rush  to  their  wives 
and  embrace  them.  A  picture  of  an  air¬ 
plane  is  superimposed  on  this  scene.) 

Offstage  Voice :  Guests  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  were  flown  here  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Edwards:  All  right,  let’s  break  it  up. 
Ahem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olmstead,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKone.  I  said  let’s  break  it  up. 
Uh,  folks.  Aw,  c’mon  now.  You’re  on 
television,  don’t  forget.  ( The  couples 
part.)  Now,  gentlemen,  would  you 
kindly  sit  on  those  chairs  our  stage¬ 
hands  have  set  up  there — we’re  going 
to  play  another  little  game  called  “I’ve 
Got  a  Brainwash”  or  “What’s  My  Par¬ 
ty  Line?”  {The  men  sit  down  on  the 
chairs,  which  are  numbered.)  All  right, 


Jack,  proceed. 

Kennedy:  Number  one,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee? 

Olmstead:  It  is  a  necessary  arm  of 
our  government  and  must  continue  to 
weed  out  left  wing  pinkos  in  their  in¬ 
sidious  plot  to  overthrow  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Kennedy:  Number  two,  what  do  you 
think  of  those  who  oppose  the  House- 
Un-American  Activities  Committee? 

McKone:  They  are  quite  obviously 
dupes  of  the  Communist  plot  which 
seeks  to  abolish  this  committee  and 
they  must  be  exposed  for  what  they 
are. 

Edwards:  All  right,  now,  will  the 
real  brainwashed  captive  stand  up, 
please. 

( Both  men  remain  seated.) 

Kennedy:  Needless  to  say,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  didn’t  win  the  battle  for  the  mind 
of  either  of  these  men.  Ralph,  I  think 
we’ll  have  to  call  it  a  tie. 

Edwards:  Right  you  are,  Jack,  and 
so  the  prize  will  go  to  both  couples — a 
tropical  paradise  vacation  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid  by  us — folks,  your  trunks 
have  already  been  packed,  and  there’s 
a  cab  waiting  outside  for  you — so  good¬ 
bye,  and  have  a  memorable  time.  ( The 
audience  applauds  as  the  two  couples 
exit.)  Now.  Are  they  gone?  Can’t  hear? 

Kennedy:  Say,  Ralph,  about  that  all- 
expenses-paid  bit — you  know,  there’s  a 
terrible  drain  overseas  on  the  U.S. 
gold  reserves,  and — 

Edwards:  Don’t  you  worry,  Jack, 
they  won’t  be  spending  much.  You  see, 
the  Olmsteads  and  the  McKones  are 
going  for  a  cruise  on  the  Portuguese 
liner,  Santa  Maria,  and  wait’ll  I  tell 
you  the  trick  our  staff  has  arranged 
to  play  on  them  .  .  . 
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columny 


by  John  Wiicock 

■ 

February  was  an  eventful  month  the  world  over 
but  the  top  newsmen  managed  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
important  happenings. 

Of  course,  it  wasn’t  always  easy  to  tell  tvho  was  in 
the  news  but  there  was  plenty  of  it.  “The  female  star 
of  a  soon-due  B’way  show”;  “a  certain  governor’s 
brother”;  “a  TV  network  president”;  and  “a  promi¬ 
nent  young  singer”  were  among  Earl  Wilson’s  anony¬ 
mous  cast  of  characters.  The  ubiquitous  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 
was  listed  in  person,  however,  and  so,  involved  ip  vari¬ 
ous  trivialities,  were  the  rest  of  those  dull  Wilson 
wags — Jackie  Gleason,  Hugh  O’Brian  and  former  May¬ 
or  Bill  O’Dwyer. 

Wilson  himself  went  to  Brazil  for  the  Mardi  Gras 
(he  traveled  Varig,  he  pointed  out,  and — for  good  meas¬ 
ure — reminded  readers,  two  days  later,  he  traveled 
VARIG)  but  still  had  time  to  do  some  of  his  usual 
vicarious  tit-snatching  backstage  at  the  Latin  Quarter 
when  he  reported  on  the  trend  to  wearing  mikes  inside 
bras. 

He  amused  himself,  but  heaven  knows  how  few  of 
his  readers,  by  recording  a  big  joke.  Seems  a  friend 
called  him  on  his  return  and  said,  “Understand  you’re 
back  from  Reno?” 


“We  said,”  he  said,  “‘not  Reno — RIO.’”  (Funny?) 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Wilson  pitched  in  as  M.C. 
of  a  television  show  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Herald-Tribune’s  Hy  Gardner  who,  in  that  incestuous 
way  the  columnists  have,  was  becoming  an  item  him¬ 
self  by  (1)  having  a  baby  (he’s  married)  and  (2)  be¬ 
ing  ill.  Number  one  prompted  him,  too,  to  tell  a  joke 
(“Why  does  everybody  offer  congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a  new  baby?  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  baby?”) 
and  for  number  two,  at  least,  he  had  some  compen¬ 
sation.  He  lapsed  into  modest  6-point  type,  the  column¬ 
ist’s  equivalent  of  a  stage  whisper,  to  tell  readers  all 
about  it : 

Aside  to  Augustus  .1.  Pnleto,  Department  Commander,  Catholic  War  Veterans: 
Thank  you  and  the  CWV,  sir,  for  commending  rhe  column's  continuing  tight 
against  communists  and  pro-commies.  There’s  nothing  courageous  about  fighting 
punks,  all  it  lakes  is  the  non-secret  weapon  all  of  us  have  in  the  arsenal  of 
Democracy — truth! 

Ed  Sullivan  made  the  startling  discovery  that  “Mrs. 
Mav  Gordon  comes  from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where  my 
parents  lived  .  .  .”  and  presented  other  scoops:  “Perle 
Mesta’s  escort,  Paul  Millard  .  .  .  Herb  Sheldon’s  mother 
died  .  .  .  Les  Brown,  Jr.  and  Carlotta  Smith  in  tune  .  .  . 
John  Vivyan  and  Patricia  Huston  ablaze  .  .  .  Vic  Da- 
mone’s  dad  died  .  .  .  Melvyn  Douglas  lost  his  mother  ... 
Dick  Button  and  Piper  Laurie  ablaze  .  .  .  Adm.  Chester 
Nimitz  76  .  .  .  Barry  Sullivan’s  ex,  Marie,  and  Dean 
Dillman  have  iced  .  .  .  Cliff  Nazarro  died  .  .  .”  And  so 
we  leave  smiling  Ed  Sullivan. 

In  the  Journal- American,  Louis  Sobol  lost  his  tem¬ 
per.  “Oh,  why  don’t  we  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
method — just  wash  out  with  soap  and  water  the  mouths 
of  the  guys  who  want  to  talk  dirty  in  public — Norman 


toward  the  infield,  positive  that  a  shoe¬ 
string  catch  was  called  for.  “All  mine,” 
I  howled.  But  as  I  yelled  I  knew!  The 
ball  was  apout  thirty  feet  over  my 
head,  sailing  on. 

I  do  a  fairly  good  imitation  of  this 
episode  from  time  to  time  at  parties, 
drawing  up  to  an  uncertain  halt,  gaz¬ 
ing  toward  the  heavens,  following  the 
course  of  Frog  Gaudet’s  swat— and 
then  turning  back  to  face  the  reality 
of  my  team-mates,  for  there  was  no 
sense  to  chase  the  ball.  From  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  friends,  male  friends,  at 
these  parties,  I  get  the  idea  that  all 
of  them  wen  through  similar  experi¬ 
ences.  So  it  may  well  be  that  we  ate, 
indeed,  a  generation  of  left  fielders, 
with  balls  lost  beyond  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery.  It  is  very  poignant  and  significant 
to  hear  Linus  Pauling,  Willard  Up- 
haus,  et  al — let  me  add  the  special 
name  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn — harp¬ 
ing  on  youth.  And  William  Carlos 
Williams,  “clinging  to  the  advance.” 
Of  course  my  daughters,  who  are  nine¬ 
teen  and  sixteen,  rare  candy,  do  not 
understand,  since  they  are  not  Chinese. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  making 
new  symbols,  of  which  the  Realist  is  a 
journalistic  piece.  Along  with  the 
Catholic  Worker  and  Peace  News. 
Magazines?  Monthly  Review,  Libera¬ 
tion,  Fellowship,  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists.  Scientific  American, 
the  best  of  the  formalities,  because,  I 
would  guess,  of  its  editor,  Gerard  Piel, 
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a  Thinking  Man.  The  plan,  though,  is 
to  get  inside  the  institutions  and  blow 
them  up.  In  short,  Off-Broadway  is  a 
flanking  maneuver,  made  possible  by 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Broadway 
dollar.  Compare,  for  the  fun  of  it,  the 
United  Nations  and  Congress  to  Broad¬ 
way.  How  does  the  Rules  Committee 
differ  from  the  Secretary  General? 
And  them,  combined,  from  48th  Street  ? 
These  are  questions  I  believe  should  be 
confronted  on  the  John  Crosby  pro¬ 
gram,  which  I  have  never  seen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  thrilling  and 
cultivated  TV  show  in  the  history  of 
my  life  was  in  a  book,  Terry  South¬ 
ern’s  Flash  and  Filigree.  Second,  the 
crazy  crew  Steve  Allen  had  on  that 
auto  program  last  year.  I  learned  a 
great  deal  from  those  fellows.  Mostly 
they  were  ahead  of  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Times  News  of  the  Week,  which 
wasn’t  even  trying  to  be  funny,  let 
alone  pertinent.  And  always  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  title  of  a  brown  pamphlet  I 
read  years  ago  when  I  worked  for  New 
Directions,  in  between  Mary  Barnard 
and  Kenneth  Patchen:  “Of  What  Are 
the  Young  Films  Dreaming?”  Get  that 
issue  of  Contact  that  has  the  interview 
with  Renoir  and  the  stuff  on  Lenny 
Bruce  by  Ralph  J.  Gleason,  a  friend 
whose  middle  name  I  have  never  ask¬ 
ed.  No  doubt  it  is  Jeremiah,  running 
in  the  fifth  at  Hialeah. 

Now  here  are  some  thoughts  about 
the  press.  Are  Women’s  Pages  taking- 
over?  Is  a  librarian  a  fit  person  to 


recommend  a  newspaper?  What  im¬ 
provements  might  be  made  to  produce 
livelier  obituaries?  Can  an  editor  be 
bought  for  less  than  $15,000  per? 
(General  economic  conditions  are  a 
factor  there,  boy.)  Should  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  take  a  stand  on 
the  corner?  Are  Negro  tennis  players 
actually  pros  and  should  they  thus  be 
designated?  Who,  really,  is  the  edi¬ 
torial  “we?”  (What  kind  of  typewriter 
does  they  use?)  Which  executive  puts 
his  shoulder  to  the  dike  when  the  front 
page  runneth  over?  Is  a  tabloid  big 
enough  to  hide  behind?  Why  did  PM 
survive  as  a  whiskey?  Does  the  most 
accurate  labor  news  find  its  way  into 
the  birth  column?  Should  the  Fund  for 
.the  Republic  start  a  daily?  Was  it  in 
the  public  interest  to  even  mention 
Sputnik?  Where  was  the  AP  when 
Batista  was  in  flower?  Does  Dear  Abby 
have  a  Master’s?  And  so  forth. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  expect  im¬ 
mediate  answers  to  such  serious  posers. 
Committees  are  needed.  Furthermore, 
I  am  hip  enough  to  know  there  aren’t 
any  answers.  Fellowships  are  granted 
to  question-raisers  nowadays,  not  to 
idiots  who,  swinging  in  the  trees,  chant 
that  there’s  more  virtue  in  going 
naked,  like  a  poem  should.  But  if  we  do 
have  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  char¬ 
acter  and  behavior  of  the  press,  I 
nominate:  Denise  Levertov,  Oscar 

Brown,  Jr.  and  my  son  Pete,  age  ten. 
As  he  said  once,  “The  words  are  all 
there,  Pop,  but  where’s  the  music?” 
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Mailer,  Lenny  Bruce,  et  al,”  snapped  softshoe  Sobol. 
He  was  too  busy,  it  seemed,  to  do  it  himself:  there 
were  more  important  things  on  his  mind.  “There  are 
643  Kennedys  listed  in  the  Manhattan  telephone  book,” 
he  reported,  and  “Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
many  famed  composers’  names  end  in  ‘n’?” 

His  bouquet  for  fellow-columnist  and  wife,  the  Bob 
Considines  (“the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta  of  Man¬ 
hattan”),  was  somewhat  overshadowed  one  week  later 
by  Considine’s  own  reprinting  of  a  letter  nominating 
him  (Considine)  for  Mayor  of  New  York.  The  letter 
had  run  in  the  same  paper  the  previous  day  but  Con¬ 
sidine  presumably  didn’t  want  anybody  to  miss  it. 

The  J-A’s  men  (and  women)  have  always  been  a 
particularly  gee-whiz-it-brings-tears-to-the-eyes  bunch. 
Jim  Bishop,  Reporter,  did  another  column  about  his 
father,  “Big  John,”  and  that  old  character  assassin, 
Elsa  Maxwell  (who’s  really  Charles  Laughton  with  a, 
wig),  shook  her  sad  head  one  day  over  some  “unfortu¬ 
nate”  rumor  about  some  “charming,  happy  and  nice” 
friends  of  hers. 

Four  days  later  she  returned  to  this  matter: 

“I  hate  to  harangu^  about  a  subject,  as  I  have  been 
lately,  but  columnists — and  I  am  one — must  know  and 
substantiate  their  facts  and  must  not  just  write  hap¬ 
hazardly  without  knowing  what  they  are  writing  about. 
I  am  not  against  columnists — in  fact,  I  am  for  them ; 
but  must  they  always  print  items  from  hearsay  and 
not  the  truth?  Perhaps  the  truth  appears  uninterest¬ 
ing;  but  it  is  my  passion.” 

The  passionate  Elsa,  who  appears  to  have  more 
chins  than  the  Shanghai  telephone  book  and  doubtless 
weighs  a  little  more,  said  she’d  received  a  telegram 
which  “really  bowled  me  over.”  It  sounded  like  the 
unlikeliest  trick  of  the  month. 

Even  with  February’s  plethora  of  action,  some  col¬ 
umnists  stayed  ahead.  “The  Russians  intend  to  try  for 
big  headlines  on  or  about  April  1,”  Hearst’s  Dorothy 
(“What’s  My  Whine?”)  Kilgallen  revealed  to  a  breath¬ 
less  world.  And  out  in  Chicago,  she  warned,  “  ‘another 
Caryl  Chessman  case’  may  be  brewing  ...  a  prisoner 
named  Paul  Crump  has  been  facing  the  electric  chair 
since  1953  .  .  .  naturally  he’s  become  ‘a  model  pris¬ 
oner.’  ” 


n  raiss  m  tt  m  m  iro  wtr 
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A  Slight  Case  of  Presumption 

In  the  February  15th  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  there  was  a  full-page  “Open  Letter*  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy”  from  the  American  Institute  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research.  “This  message  to  President  Kennedy,” 
explained  the  asterisk  at  the  bottom,  “has  been  written 
as  an  open  letter  in  the  hope  that  thus  it  will  come  to 
his  personal  attention  without  delay  .  .  .” 


Like  most  of  her  contemporaries,  Dottie  was  busy 
asking  questions  without  providing  answers.  “Are 
Bobby  Darin  and  Sandra  Dee  keeping  a  delightful 
secret?”  she  queried,  and  “Has  any  sports  writer  asked 
Ingemar  Johansson  whatever  became  of  the  financee 
he  was  supposed  to  marry  last  Autumn?”  On  Friday, 
Feb.  24,  she  speculated  twice  in  her  column  on  the 
amount  of  weight  that  various  celebrities  had  lost. 

Has  anyone  asked  one  of  Hearst’s  lady  columnists 
if  she’s  really  that  way? 

With  Walter  Winchell  still  out  of  action,  the  New 
York  Mirror’s  Lee  Mortimer  had  plenty  of  space  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  two  favorite  subjects.  Communists  and  queers, 
which  he  sometimes  thinks  are  interchangeable.  All 
columnists  love  the  question  technique  but  Mortimer 
manages  to  make  his  questions  not  only  rhetorical  but 
rambunctious. 

“Did  you  know  that  no  more  than  $15  to  $20  a 
day  is  kept  by  the  Russian  stars  performing  here  in 
‘Cultural  Exchanges’  out  of  the  thousands  they  receive 
and  where  does  the  difference  go?” 

“J’ever  notice  that  the  same  soft-in-the-head  crowd 
that  signs  all  the  appeals  to  recognize  Red  China  or 
end  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  usu¬ 
ally  spouts  against  capital  punishment?  Whatever  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  professionals  who  made  a  living  for  so 
long  keeping  Caryl  Chessman  alive?” 

“MMonroe  may  have  ended  it  with  double-dome 
Arthur  Miller,  but  she’s  still  very  much  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  d-d  Lee  Strasbergs:  what’s  she  need 
them  and  their  method  of  acting  for?” 

“Has  Jerk  Paar  renounced  Castro  yet?  Has  he  apol¬ 
ogized  to  the  American  people  for  the  dangerous  situ¬ 
ation  he  helped  put  over?” 

Both  the  Commies  and  the  queers,  Mortimer  implied 
in  various  columns,  were  out  to  get  him.  “The  daffodils 
have  their  own  sort  of  anti-defamation  league  which 
I  understand  is  raising  funds  to  put  me  outa  business 
.  .  .  from  here  and  there  comes  news  that  Lee  Mortimer 
is  being  profiled  by  pioneer  Pravda  but  it  can’t  be  worse 
than  what  some  of  New  York’s  disguised  Pravdas  have 
said  about  me.” 

He  is  not,  of  course,  fighting  alone  as  he  subtly 
pointed  out,  with  his  occasional  references  to  “J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  great  patriot  who  created  the  FBI.” 

It  remained  for  the  New  York  Post’s  Leonard  (As 
I  Was  Saying  To  Winston  Churchill)  Lyons  to  get  the 
month  back  in  perspective  with  a  sartorial  note.  The 
new  issue  of  Look,  Lyons  reported,  had  taken  issue 
with  his  statement  that  “JFK  committed  a  fashion 
error  by  wearing  a  striped  tie  with  a  striped  suit.” 
Look  had  submitted  that  combining  patterns  was  the 
latest  and  most  elegant  trend  in  men’s  clothing. 

It  is  not,”  ruled  the  Emily  Post  of  the  saloon  cir¬ 
cuit,  “nor  will  it  ever  be.” 
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MORE  MALICE  IN  MARYLAND 


by  Madalyn  E.  Murray 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Inquisition 
at  Woodbourne  Junior  High  School  is 
doing  now. 

For  every  day  that  Bill  was  “on 
strike”  the  School  decided  to  give  him 
a  zero  for  every  classroom  recitation, 
every  homework  assignment,  every 
quiz,  every  test.  With  all  these  zeros 
averaged  in  Bill  would  fail  even  if  he 
made  100%  in  every  class  until  June. 
What  the  “Avengers”  did  was  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to 
divulge  this  information  to  me. 

In  a  series  of  conferences  the  last 
week  in  January,  with  much  churlish 
glee,  we  were  advised  that  Bill  would 
flunk  out  this  year — not  due  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  stand,  but  because  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  attain  a  passing  grade.  Now, 
Bill  has  always  been  a  fair  scholar  in 
school,  where  the  sick  system  is  taught ; 
and  an  excellent  scholar  on  his  own, 
where  he  is  not  punished  for  unortho¬ 
dox  ideas.  On  a  Stanford-Binet  he 
comes  out  with  a  120  I.Q.  Clearly,  he 
is  a  mental  defective,  incapable  of 
leai'ning  and  of  passing  ordinary  high 
school  courses. 

If  Bill  flunks  out,  this  isn’t  too  bad, 
evcept  for  one  thing.  We  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  set-up  in  Baltimore.  The  ninth 
grade  ends  junior  high  school.  The 
sheep  are  then  sorted  from  the  lambs 
and  sent,  on  the  basis  of  grades  and  of 
achievement  potential,  to  either  the 
trade  schools  or  the  academic  and  col¬ 
lege  prep  schools. 

If  Bill  is  flunked  out  or  passed  with 
a  very  low  grade,  he  cannot  get  into 
a  college  prep  high  school.  He  will  be 
forced  into  an  industrial  or  trade 
school  where  he  can  learn  to  be  a  gas 
station  attendant.  There  isn’t  a  damn 


teenth,  but  the  First  Amendment,  as 
well. 

Make  no  mistake.  There  is  a  large 
minority  even  in  Mississippi  that  be¬ 
lieves  so,  but  has  not  spoken  up  for 
fear  of  economic  reprisal  and  social 
ostracism.  Yet  in  Little  Rock,  in  a  state 
bordering  Mississippi,  the  situation  be¬ 
came  so  intolerable  that  citizens  finally 
rallied- — though  only  after  some  schools 
were  shut  down  for  a  year — and  formed 
the  Committee  to  Stop  This  Outrageous 
Purge  (STOP),  which  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  firing  of  teachers  who 
had  expressed  opposition  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  Governor  Faubus,  by  forcing 
a  successful  recall  of  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  members  who  were  keeping 
schools  shut.  As  a  result,  all  Little 
Rock  schools  are  open  again.  A  similar 
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thing  wrong  with  a  tradesman,  and  I 
admire  and  respect  them,  but  Bill  has 
wanted  to  be  a  physicist — he  spends 
all  his  spai’e  time  reading  books  on 
Atomic  Reactors,  Nuclear  Fission  and 
the  like — and  I  want  him  to  have  what 
he  wants. 

The  face  of  the  principal  of  his 
school  glowed  with  malice  as  she  told 
me  that  Bill  could  not  attain  entrance 
into  Poly  or  City  (the  academic 
schools).  This  is  too  much  punishment 
for  Bill. 

Finally,  I  got  the  principal  pushed 
into  a  corner  where  she  agreed  that 
Bill  could  “make  up”  his  lost  time.  At 
first  I  used  the  argument  that  they 
could  not  give  him  zeros  as  his  losing 
time  was  the  fault  of  the  school  in  not 
excusing  him  from  religious  exercises. 


That  they  were  wrong  in  this  refusal 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
changed  their  school  board  rule  and 
permitted  him  to  be  excused. 

Their  argument  ran  like  this :  At  the 
time  they  had  the  rule,  they  were  cor¬ 
rect  because  the  rule  existed;  at  the 
time  they  changed  the  rule,  the  former 
rule  became  incorrect,  but  not  retro¬ 
actively;  what  they  did  up  to  the  time 
the  rule  was  changed  was  correct; 
what  they  have  done  since  then  is  also 
correct;  this  is  good  administration. 

Finally,  arguing  as  to  “fault” — to 
which  they  would  not  admit — they  did 


committee  has  been  formed  in  Atlanta 
which  is  ready  to  battle  for  continuing 
public  education  when  integration  is 
ordered  there. 

Increasing  college  enrollments  in 
Mississippi  indicate  an  increased  desire 
and  respect  for  education  in  this  state. 
Thus,  as  the  corrosive  forces  and  pres¬ 
sures  at  work  in  state  institutions  come 
out  into  the  open,  perhaps  enough  pro¬ 
testing  voices  will  be  heard  so  that  the 
deans  will  realize  that  accession  to 
pressures  from  the  racist  right  might 
also  “place  us  in  a  dangerous  position 
with  our  constituency  which  supports 
us,”  or  that  “The  academic  freedom  of 
an  individual  is  the  welfare  of  the  en¬ 
tire  institution.” 

Otherwise,  education  and  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  South  will  remain 
farcical,  and  the  anachronism  of  totali¬ 
tarian  classroom  spy  systems  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 


agree  to  let  Bill  make  up  for  the  lost 
time.  The  next  week  they  called  me 
back  and  handed  me  26  single-spaced 
typewritten  pages  of  “make  up.”  This 
was  the  “optimum”  that  the  student 
should  have  achieved  during  Bill’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

There  were  more  than  900  algebraic 
expressions.  One  sentenece  of  the  six- 
page  history  assignment  read,  “Write 
the  biographies  of  17  men  of  Greek's 
Golden  Age.”  It  would  take  two  college 
professors  a  year  to  do  this  homework 
that  Bill  was  supposed  to  have  missed 
in  19  days  of  school  absence  in  a  strike. 

They  were  giving  him  a  chance  and 
spoke  at  length  of  their  generosity 
since  normally  they  would  not  give  the 
opportunity  of  such  make  up  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  wilfully  remained  away  from 
school. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  also, 
every  homework  paper  which  Bill  had 
done  since  he  returned  to  school  in  late 
October  was  now  missing.  All  these 


assignments,  straight  up  through  the 
last  week  of  January,  had  to  be  re¬ 
done.  \ 

In  order  for  Bill  to  Use  his  time  fruit¬ 
fully,  he  was  withdrawn  from  gym  and 
sent  to  Room  28  alone,  isolated,  to 
study.  Then  he  was  withdrawn  from 
recess  periods,  then  from  outdoor  exer¬ 
cises,  then  from  cafeteria,  then  from 
assembly,  always  to  go  to  Room  28  and 
sit  there  alone. 

He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  library 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  librarian 
noted  that  Bill  often  read  some  of  the 
current  magazines,  and  she  felt  he  was 
hot  utilizing  his  time,  so  she  gave  him 
some  assignments  on  her  own.  He  was 
so  undsciplined  as  to  not  return  them 
to  her,  so  later  library  periods  were 
utilized  to  have  him  sent  to  Room  28. 

I  arg’ued  that  he  was  being  isolated, 
that  he  had  something  in  common  with 
ail  the  teen-agers — and  the  answer  was 
that  Bill  was  being  given  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  make  up  his  work,  wil¬ 
fully  missed. 

Bill  continued  to  struggle  to  make 
friends.  He  was  caught  once  talking 
to  two  other  boys  about  rock  ’n  roll, 
and  the  vice-principal  came  up  to  the 
group  and  said  that  no  gangs  were  al¬ 
lowed  in  school  and  they  would  need  to 
break  it  up.  Bill  said  he  would  break 
it  up  when  he  (the  vice-principal) 
broke  up  that  group  of  five  over  there, 
and  that  group  of  four  over  there,  and 
that  group  of  five  over  there. 

Bill  was  ordered  to  report  to  the 
vice-principal’s  office,  threatened  with 
suspension,  and  I  was  ordered  into  the 
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(Editor’s  note:  Last  month  Mrs.  Murray  told  of  the  tragicomic  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  her  lb-year-old  son  Bill’s  moral  and  legal  chal¬ 
lenge  of  sectarian  religious  exercises  in  Maryland  public  schools;  here 
are  further  developments  on  the  case.) 


principal’s  office  again.  There,  the 
principal  instructed  me  to  order  Bill 
to  respect  the  vice-principal.  I  told  her 
that  respect  came  automatically  when 
people  by  their  demeanor,  their  justice, 
merited  respect,  and  that  I  could  not 
order  Bill  to  love  anyone,  hate  anyone, 
or  respect  anyone. 

The  principal  went  livid  with  rage. 
She  demanded  that  I  order  Bill  to  re¬ 
spect  the  vice-principal — and  I  just  sat 
there  and  refused.  I  told  her  that  the 
vice-principal  commanded  no  respect, 
that  I  did  not  respect  him,  and  neither 
did  Bill,  and  that  the  situation  would 
remain  that  way. 

She  ordered  Bill  to  feign  respect.  I 
said  that  would  be  deceit,  and  I  could 
not  ask  my  son  to  practice  deceit. 

When  we  finally  parted,  Bill  had  not 
apologized  to  the  vice-principal.  I  had 
not  ordered  him  to  respect  the  vice¬ 
principal,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  school  and  me  had  deteriorated 
further. 

The  boys  were  now  pitching-  pennies 
at  Bill  and  yelling-  for  him  to  go  back 
to  Russia.  They  were  spitting  in  his 
locker.  The  school,  notified  of  his  con¬ 
stant  harassment,  refused  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  refused  to  discipline  the  boys, 
refused  to  change  the  atmosphere  of 
approval  of  their  acts  which  causes 
them  to  go  further  and  further. 

So  .  .  .  Bill  and  I  dug  into  the  home¬ 
work — plus  the  regular  homework. 

Just  to  check  why  he  was  getting- 
such  poor  grades  regularly,  I  had  an 
engineer  do  one  of  his  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  drawings;  the  drawing  came 
back  marked  “Of  very  poor  quality.” 

.1  had  a  ninth  grade  English  teacher 
write  one  of  his  themes;  it  came  back 
with  a  big  “Failed”  on  it  for  poor 
composition,  for  poor  thinking-,  for 
poor  presentation. 

1  had  a  college  History  professor 
write  a  history  homework  paper;  it 
came  back  marked  “Inferior,  poor  un¬ 
derstanding.” 

To  get  all  the  homework  done,  I 
kept  Bill  at  it  till  midnight  and  1  A.M. 
night  after  night  .  .  .  until  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday,  when  school  was  on 
vacation  for  one  day,  and  I  got  him  up 
at  6  A.M.  to  start  again,  he  broke 
down  into  tears.  My  brave  little  war¬ 
rior,  red-eyed,  trembling,  wept  until 
he  was  semi-hysterical. 

He  cannot  go  out  of  the  house  alone. 
He  is  stalked  by  his  classmates,  in 
gangs,  run  down  like  dog-s  run  down  a 
hare.  They  yell  obscenities  at  him.  I 
have  to  drive  him  to  and  from  school 
every  day,  and  he  must  use  a  separate 
door  and  not  g-o  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
students. 

If  the  school  would  take  a  firm 
stand,  and  not  condone  this  student 
action,  it  would  not  occur.  If  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were  not  sadistic  in  her  interpre¬ 
tation  of  administrative  rules,  perhaps 
the  human  side  of  the  teachers  would 
come  out.  It  is  something  fantastic — 
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out  of  The  Castle  or  The  Trial  of 
Kafka. 

Bill  is  all  right  now,  but  I  feel  like 
a  sadist  myself  by  keeping  his  nose  to 
the  grindstone  on  the  back  work.  On 
his  current  work,  although  the  teachers 
never  ask  the  whole  class  to  turn  in 
homework,  Bill  has  to  turn  his  in.  His 
quizzes  go  missing.  His  homework  even 
now  mysteriously  disappears  before 
the  teacher  can  get  a  grade  in  the 
bock.  If  everyone  else  gets  one  point 
off  for  misspelling,  Bill  gets  three 
points  off  for  the  same  misspelling. 

We  are  supposed  to  give  up.  It  only 
makes  me  angrier.  Right  now,  we  have 
resorted  to  making  carbon  copies  of  all 
homework,  so  that  we  can  take  it  into 
court. 

/ - - - — - V 

An  Editorial  Footnote 

M.  S.  Arnoni,  editor  of  The  Minority 
of  One,  wrote  in  his  publication  this 
month,  in  reference  to  Madalyn  Mur¬ 
ray  and  her  son  Bill,  that  he  had  read 
“about  a  courageous  mother  and  son 
who  are  putting  up  a  ‘heroic’  fight 
against  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools.  You  are  so  enchanted  by  their 
apparent  integrity  that  you  establish 
a  personal  contact  only  to  end  up  won¬ 
dering  who  is  more  corrupt  —  the 
mother  or  the  son,  both  being  con¬ 
sciously  involved  in  no  more  than  a 
fraudulent  gimmick  to  collect  dona¬ 
tions  under  the  pretext  of  legal  ex¬ 
penses  and  then  invest  them  for  per¬ 
sonal  enrichment.” 

I  have  been  up  for  almost  48  hours 
now — including  some  10  hours  on  long¬ 
distance  phone  calls— checking  into  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Arnoni’s  accusation. 

It  is  true  that  Madalyn  Murray,  with 
Mr.  Arnoni’s  encouragement,  did  con¬ 
sider  investing  and/or  lending  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  over  and  above  legal 
costs,  to  The  Minority  of  One.  No  such 
transaction  ever  materialized,  however. 

As  far  as  the  case  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  professional  reporter  spent  a 
clay  in  Baltimore  investigating  the  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  Realist.  The  facts — and 
the  principles  involved — still  stand. 

— Paul  Krassner 

_ 

Fundamentally,  the  school’s  legal 
maneuverings  have  added  up  to  the 
oldest  and  most  effective  technique: 
delay. 

We  filed  a  Petition  for  a  Writ  of 
Mandamus  on  December  8,  1960.  Ordi¬ 
narily  there  is  a  15-day  return  on  such 
a  petition.  A  mandamus  is  a  writ  is¬ 
sued  out  of  the  highest  courts  of 
jurisdiction  in  a  state,  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  directed  to  an  entity  (the 
School  Board),  requiring  them  to  do 
some  particular  thing  therein  specified, 
which  appertains  to  their  duty  or  their 
office. 


Apparently  at  the  School  Board’s  re¬ 
quest,  the  Court  suggested  that  they 
be  given  a  “regular  return  date” 
(about  45  days)  instead  of  the  15 
days-  Because  Xmas  and  New  Year’s 
were  court  holidays,  this  meant  that 
the  return  from  the  School  Board  was 
due  on  January  18,  1961.  They  got  it 
in  late  on  that  date  so  that  we  got  it 
the  next  day;  it  was  so  vague  we  didn’t 
know  if  they  were  demurring  to  the 
procedure  or  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

We  tried  to  get  a  hearing  set  up  in 
an  expedited  manner  and  finally  had 
to  go  over  the  head  of  the  Clerk 
of  Courts  (who  dallied)  to  the  Judge 
to  get  the  hearing  set.  It  was  put  down 
for  February  23,  1961.  Then  the  School 
Board  attorneys  (the  City  Solicitors) 
asked  for  a  one-week  delay  because 
they  had  to  go  to  Washington  D.C.  for 
a  personal  trip.  We  accommodated 
them,  and  set  the  hearing  for  March 
2,  1961. 

For  45  minutes  they  stood  and 
yelped  about  our  having  a  right  to 
litigate  the  question;  they  were  only 
concerned  with  the  type  of  action  we 
were  taking — -while  they  did  everything 
to  sink  the  boat.  If  they  honestly  de¬ 
sired  to  have  the  case  heard,  they  could 
have  said  so,  and  we  would  have  been 
underway  with  it. 

There  has  never  been  a  case  quite 
under  these  circumstances  (there  never 
is).  We  had  not  -one  precedent  case. 
Neither  did  the  School  Board.  (The 
New  York,  Florida  and  Pennsylvania 
cases  are  all  different.)  The  Judge — al¬ 
though  this  was  a  procedural  matter 
only — questioned  some  of  the  merits 
of  the  case  himself. 

He  asked  us  to  show  why  we  thought 
that  the  Duoay  or  the  King  James 
Bibles  were  sectarian.  We  replied  that 
if  the  Catholics  were  opposed  to  the 
King  James  version,  the  Protestants 
opposed  to  the  Duoay,  and  the  Jews 
opposed  to  the  New  Testament  of 
either,  and  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  we 
felt  this  was  sectarian.  The  Judge 
mused  that  people  in  opposition  to  a 
given  thing  did  not  mean  it  was  sec¬ 
tarian. 

He  asked  why  we  specified  this  as 
a  religious  ceremony.  We  said  that 
there  was  a  patriotic  service,  then  a 
Lord’s  Prayer,  then  a  reading  from  the 
Bible,  and  this  appeared  to  us  to  be 
“noil-instructive”  and  purely  ritual. 

He  asked  why  we  were  objecting  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment,  as  this  ap¬ 
plied  to  religion,  and  we  were  obvi¬ 
ously  without  religion.  We  replied  that 
the  First  Amendment  gives  liberty  to 
non-belief  as  well  as  belief. 

The  Judge  said  he  would  do  some 
homework  and  then  give  his  decision. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  asking  him  for  a 
restraining  order  to  stop  the  school 
from  abuse  of  Bill  on  his  homework. 

Oh,  yes  —  the  school  has  assigned 
Bill  a  locker  in  the  girls’  locker  area. 
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Case  History  of  a  Political  Hoax 

What  satire  on  government  can  equal  the 
severity  of  censure  conveyed,  in  the  word  ‘politic’ 
which  now  for  ages  has  signified  ‘cunning!,’  inti¬ 
mating  that  the  state  is  a  trick? 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
“Essay  on  Politics’’ 

If  our  advertising  campaigns  were  as  poorly 
conceived  as  the  Republican  campaign,  America 
might  well  be  a  non-bathing  nation. 

— from  an  article 
in  “Printers’  Ink” 
December  2,  1960 

An  editorial  entitled  “Launching  Hoaxnik  Two”  in 
the  October,  1960  issue  of  the  Realist  suggested  that 
readers  write  to  both  Kennedy  and  Nixon,  or  their 
campaign  managers,  or  their  advertising  agencies,  say¬ 
ing  “that  you’ve  heard  the  awful  rumor  they’ve  been 
spreading  about  their  opponent  —  but  don’t  mention 
anything  specific — tell  them  that  you  don’t  think  such 
a  whispering  campaign  is  fair,  and  say  that  they’ve 
certainly  lost  your  vote  by  such  tactics.” 

Following  are  a  couple  of  highlights  of  the  results. 

Quenby  Jill  Sameth,  a  young  lady  in  Montgomery, 
complained  to  the  Kennedy  forces  about  some  despic¬ 
able  rumor  they  had  been  spreading  about  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon,  and  a  letter  from  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bon- 
figli,  Inc. — an  ad  agency  whose  San  Francisco  offices 
are  on  the  renovated  site  of  the  Hotel  Galileo,  of  bor¬ 
dello  ill-fame — was  sent  to  Miss  Sameth  in  return.  .  .  . 
Dear  Mr.  Smith  (sic)  : 

.  .  .  We  have  no  way  of  understanding  your  com¬ 
plaint,  and  we  do  not  know  the  matter  of  which  you 
speak.  In  any  case,  please  be  advised  that  the  function 
of  this  advertising  agency  in  the  campaign  has  been 
properly  confined  to  the  mechanics  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

I  don’t  mind  saying  on  this  occasion  that  neither 
this  advertising  agency  or  the  Democratic  Party  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  Republican  practice  of  having  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  men  determine  political  policy. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  complaints  about  the  Repub¬ 
lican  campaign,  I  suggest  you  address  them  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  advertising  agency.  If  you  have  complaints 
about  the  Democratic  campaign,  you  should  address 
them  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Yours  very  truly, 

/s/  Maxwell  Arnold,  Jr. 

Vice-President 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  letter  was  somewhat 
flavored  with  sour  grapes.  Mr.  Arnold  is  an  ardent 
Democrat.  When  his  agency  got  the  Democratic  Party 
account,  he  personally  screened  employees.  Independent 
voters  were  out  of  the  question.  In  fact,  if  you  didn’t 
(literally)  say,  in  answer  to  one  of  Arnold’s  standard 
questions,  that  Cox  was  superior  to  Coolidge,  you  would 
be  considered  of  no  use  in  the  campaign.  But,  rather 
than  engaging  in  the  hoped-for  role  of  active  advisors 
and  idea  people,  the  firm  was  relegated  to  such  mun¬ 
dane  duties  as  television-time-buying  ...  a  frustrating 
development  for  someone  who  had  delusions  of  king- 
making. 

Richard  Kern  (impolite  interview,  issue  #18) — who 
has  founded  the  Greater  New  York  Society  for  the 
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Lenny  Bruce:  On  The  Great  Debate 

Everybody  hears  what  he  wants  to  hear.  Like 
when  they  were  in  the  heat  of  the  election  campaign, 
I  was  with  a  group  who  were  watching  the  debate, 
and  all  the  Nixon  fans  were  saying,  “Isn’t  he  making 
Kennedy  look  like  a  jerk?” — and  all  the  Kennedy 
fans  were  saying,  “Look  at  him  make  a  jerk  out  of 
Nixon.”  Each  group  really  feels  that  their  man  is  up 
there  making  the  other  man  look  like  an  idiot. 

So  then  I  realized  that  a  candidate  would  have 
had  to  have  been  that  blatant — he  would  have  had  to 
have  looked  at  his  audience  right  in  the  camera  and 
say,  “I  am  corrupt.  I  am  the  worst  choice  you  could 
ever  have  for  President.” 

And  even  then  his  following  would  say,  “Boy, 
there’s  an  honest  man.  It  takes  a  big  guy  to  admit 
that.  That’s  the  kind  of  man  we  should  have  for  a 
President.” 


Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  the  Human  Animal,  informa¬ 
tion  about  which  may  be  secured  by  sending  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  the  Society’s  address :  Pent¬ 
house  Suite  7,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. — 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Nixon  forces,  referring  in  it  to 
“a  stranger  with  whom  I  had  innocently  gotten  into 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  a  temoprarily  jammed 
subway  door.  I  am  actually  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but 
the  fact  is  that  for  a  few  hours  I  actually  believed  what 
this  man  told  me  about  Senator  Kennedy.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Nixon’s  Executive  Assistant  wrote  back,  ask¬ 
ing  for  details. 

Now,  if  we  could  only  think  up  an  absolutely  absurd 
rumor,  and  get  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President  to  deny  it— thereby  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  wooing  a  voter  can  reach — our  hoax  would  have 
served  its  purpose. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  was  the  first  potential  First 
Lady  in  recent  times  with  whom  American  males  might 
indulge  in  erotic  phantasies.  Certainly  this  hadn’t  been 
the  case  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt  or  Bess  Truman  or 
Mamie  Eisenhower.  But  to  imagine  oneself  with  the 
President's  wife — this  was  too  much! — and  so  we  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  a  perfect  basis  for  our  absurd 
rumor. 

This,  then,  is  what  Richard  Kern  wrote  in  his 
second  letter: 

“.  .  .  The  suggestion  is  that  Kennedy  must  have  a 
psychologist  among  his  advisors  who  insists  his  wife 
campaign  with  him,  despite  her  pregnancy,  in  the  hopes 
that  male  voters  will  unconsciously  allow  their  pleasant 
sensations,  aroused  by  her  youth  and  attractiveness,  to 
become  confused  with  a  desire  to  vote  for  her  husband, 
motivated  by  the  same  mechanism  that  makes  pretty 
girls  in  ads  for  beverages  or  automobiles  a  factor  in 
sales  increases.  ...” 

Came  the  answer:  “.  .  .  Your  thoughtfulness  in  re¬ 
porting  the  rumor  in  your  neighborhood  is  appreciated, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  no  basis  in  fact.” 
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A  Quarterly  Report  on  Some  of  the  Crap  That's  Been  Going  On  ...  by  Bob  Abel 


Janet  Mick,  “Miss  Rheingold  of 
1961,”  garnered  more  votes  in  the  sev¬ 
en-state  contest  than  did  both  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  in  those  same  states. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Kempton,  commenting  on 
that  TV  unspectacular,  “The  Eisen¬ 
hower  Years,”  wrote:  “The  real  mys¬ 
tery  of  his  career  is  not  why  the  voters 
— who  are  poor  lost  souls — made  him 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
why  a  board  of  trustees,  made  up  of 
men  cetrified  as  educated,  made  him 
president  of  Columbia  University.” 
Meanwhile,  Plummer  Ltd.,  a  New  York 
dispenser  of  over-priced  gifts  and  ob¬ 
jects  d’art,  has  been  featuring  an  Eisen¬ 
hower  Toby  Jug  —  “a  conversation 
piece  today  ...  a  collector’s  item  to¬ 
morrow.”  Only  $12.50  and  he’s  yours 
forever.  *  * '  * 

Post-election  hindsights:  (a)  Ike 
thought  Dick  lost  because  Jack  tele¬ 
phoned  for  the  Negro  vote,  despite 
what  Ike  described  as  his  8-year  effort 
“to  protect  Negro  voting  rights  and  to 
promote  racial  integration  in  public 
schools.”  (b)  Dick  thought  Dick  lost 
because  reporters  on  the  campaign 
trail  liked  Jack  better,  although  report¬ 
ers  have  nothing  to  do  with  deciding 
what  gets  into  print  or  how  much 
space  or  what  placement  it  will  re¬ 
ceive — the  editors  make  those  decisions 
— and  only  16%  of  the  nation’s  papers 
backed  Kennedy  editorially,  (c)  Nat 
Rubin,  who  sells  advertising  on  the 
blue  shirt-bands  used  by  Chinese  laun¬ 
dries  in  the  New  York  area,  claims 
Jack  won  because  Nat  put  “Kennedy 
for  President”  shirt-bands  into  circu¬ 
lation.  *  *  * 

Typographical-type  errors:  From  an 
AP  Washington  dispatch — “That  gave 
Kennedy  a  nationwide  popular  vote 
margin  over  Nixon  of  114,859  out  of 
more  than  $68,000,000  votes  cast.”  Frbm 
Frank  Farrell’s  Journal-American  col¬ 
umn:  “Anita  Loose  (sic)  has  a  new 
book  .  .  .  called  ‘No  Mother  to  Guide 
Her.’  ”  From  Bosley  Crowther’s  N.  Y. 
Times  review  of  the  film,  “Breathless” 
■ — “He  thinks  nothing  more  of  killing  a. 
policeman  or  dismissing  the  pregnant 
condition  of  his  girl  than  he  does  of 
pilfering  the  purse  of  an  occasional 
sweetheart  or  rabbi-punching  and  rob¬ 
bing  a  guy  in  a  gentlemen’s  room.” 

*  *  * 

February  9  th  headline  in  N.  Y. 
Times:  “Americans  Find  Australian 
Life  Pleasant,  Calm  and  No  Tension.” 
Australia — which  is  frequently  cited  as 
a  model  country,  a  pleasant,  relaxed 
nation  with  high  living  standards  and 
few  slums — doesn’t  sound  like  the  sort 
of  place  for  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 
to  visit,  but  he’s  been  invited  to  speak 
at  a  racist  rally  in  Sydney  on  May  1st. 
Rockwell,  who  has  found  a  direct  re- 
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lationship  between  the  amount  of  noise 
he  makes  and  the  amount  of  publicity 
accorded  to  him,  may  not  get  a  visa  to 
Australia,  although  he  would  be  quite 
at  home  there.  The  country's  official 
immigration  policy  excludes  Asians. 
White  Europeans  are  recruited,  but 
those  from  southern  Europe — such  as 
Italians  and  Greeks — get  low  priority. 
Of  late,  letters  to  Australian  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  blaming  Italian  immi¬ 
grants  for  an  increase  in  urban  vice. 
And,  said  one  official,  “Top  golf  clubs 
and  places  like  that  won’t  let  Jews  in, 
but  there  is  no  anti-Semitism.” 

sj:  *  % 

February  18th  headline  in  N.  Y. 
Times:  “Immigrant  Curbs  Urged  in 
Britain.”  Merrie  Olde  England,  it 
seems,  is  becoming  a  “honey  pot”  to 
poor  settlers  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
a  Conservative  member  of  Parliament 
wants  immigration  restrictions  imposed 
on  colored  members  of  the  Common¬ 


wealth.  Since  the  official  policy  of  the 
Australian  Immigration  Minister  is  “to 
form  an  Anglo-European  society,  a 
splendid  amalgam  of  British  and  West 
European  peoples,”  perhaps  the  Eng¬ 
lish  could  lend  a  helping  hand  Down 
Under — as  well  as  solving  Britain’s 
own  problem— by  just  all  emigrating 
to  Australia.  *  *  * 

Back  in  this  country,  in  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia,  contributions  to  the 
March  of  Dimes  go  to  support  separate 
facilities  for  Negro  and  white  polio 
victims.  In  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
a  group  of  Negroes  and  whites  picketed 
a  theatre  to  protest  the  refusal  of  the 
management  to  admit  Negroes  to  see 
the  all-Negro  film,  “Porgy  and  Bess.” 
And  in  Louisiana,  Governor  Davis 
asked  Bob  Shackne,  a  CBS-TV  corres¬ 
pondent  who  was  interviewing  him  on 


camera  how  he  (Shackne)  would  feel 
if  his  4-year-old  daughter  someday 
married  a  Negro  boy.  Shackne,  whose 
wife  happens  to  be  Japanese,  didn’t 
dignify  the  question  with  an  answer. 

sf:  >{:  % 

Censorship  rearing  its  ugly  head:  In 
Torrington,  Conn.,  the  local  NAACP 
wants  three  short  stories  banned  from 
use  in  the  city’s  high  school.  The  of¬ 
fenders — Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  “The  Gold 
Bug,”  Joel  Chandler  Harris’  “Brer  Rab¬ 
bit”  and  Ruth  Stuart’s  “Sonny’s  Chris¬ 
tening.”  U.S.  Customs  has  been  seizing 
such  books  as  a  Samuel  Beckett  col¬ 
lection  of  three  novellas  and  Lawrence 
DurrelPs  “The  Black  Book”— both  of 
which  are  available  in  bookstores;  the 
latter,  in  fact,  is  a  current  choice  of 
The  Reader’s  Subscription  book  club. 

sfs  *  * 

Life  in  Russia — no  paradise,  to  be 
sure  —  is  nonetheless  getting  better. 
The  new  communal  apartments  being 


built  provide  a  common  kitchen  for  as 
many  as  five  families,  but  there  is  in 
the  kitchen  a  table  for  each  family  and 
sometimes  in  the  bathroom  a  detach¬ 
able  seat  for  each  family. 

jj*  U;  *lj 

From  a  N.  Y.  Daily  News  ad,  bidding 
for  attention  from  N.  Y.  Times  read¬ 
ers:  “Have  you  been  frightened  into 
thinking  you’re  constipated?”  From  a 
radio  commercial  for  Ex-Lax:  “Consti¬ 
pation  can  be  a  problem  for  anyone, 
even  doctors.”  *  *  * 

The  A.M.A.,  America’s  highest-in- 
come  union,  recently  raised  its  dues 
$10  per  head,  some  of  which  will  be 
used  for  “publicity.”  Thus,  when  you 
visit  your  doctor,  the  poster  on  his  wall 
headlined  “Socialized  Medicine  and 
You”  is  all  part  of  the  treatment.  In 
Great  Britain,  under  the  National 
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Health  Service — which  has  often  been 
accused  of  “extravagance” — a  smaller 
portion  of  income  is  spent  on  health 
than  in  this  country — and  there,  no¬ 
body  goes  without. 

A  quiz  of  some  400  college  students 
from  New  York  metropolitan  colleges 
found  that:  Nehru  is  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Israel;  Castro  is  the  capital  of 
Cuba;  Faubus  is  a  rock  ’n  roll  singer; 
Dulles  is  still  Secretary  of  State. 
Moreover,  1%  didn’t  know  who  the  new 
President  and  Vice-President  are; 
83%  drew  a  blank  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  94.9%  couldn’t  identify  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secre¬ 
tary.  By  way  of  contrast,  95%  knew 
what  cigarette  “tastes  good  like  a  ciga¬ 
rette  should.” 

Attorneys  for  General  -Electric  and 
Westinghouse,  two  of  the  largest  elec¬ 
trical  parts  manufacturers  indicted 
for  price-fixing  in  government  bids, 
explained  that  their  pleas  of  guilty  or 
“nolo  contenders”  were  not,  in  fact, 
admissions  of  guilt,  but  rather  were 
legal  moves  made  to  “promptly  dispose  , 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  most  pro¬ 
tracted  and  expensive  litigations.” 
Nevertheless,  you  can  be  sure  if  it’s 
Westinghouse.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the 
mayor  announced  that  the  city  “will 
not  borrow  the  tactics  of  a  buzzard  or 
a  vulture  in  swooping  down  on  the 
troubles  of  a  segment  of  the  business 
community”  —  which,  translated  into 
less  rhetorical  language,  means  that 
the  city  won’t  join  other  cities  which 
are  considering  a  mass  suit  against  the 
bid-rigging  electrical  parts  firms.  In 
Atlanta,  of  course,  progress  is  their 
most  important  product. 

j}{  :|c 

The  general  executive  board  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  has  expressed  its  “complete 
faith  and  confidence”  in  two  leaders 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  from  two 
to  14  years  for  bribing  an  Indiana 
highway  official. 

if:  s|<  sjc 

Concern  with  their  public  image  has 
prompted  former  members  of  the  Waf- 
fen  S.  S. — the  fighting  arm  of  Hitler’s 
elite  corps — to  protest  a  TV  series 
called  “The  Third  Reich”  because  it 
portrays  them  in  an  unfavorable  light. 
The  only  people  they  killed,  the  claim 
goes  on,  were  enemy  soldiers  and  ci¬ 
vilians  who  happened  to  be  in  the  way. 
And  Adolf  Eichmann  contends  that  he 
would  have  been  “not  only  a  scoundrel, 
but  a  despicable  pig”  if  he  hadn’t  car¬ 
ried  out  Hitler’s  orders.  Rhodesia’s  of¬ 
ficial  hangman,  John  It.  Catchpole,  has 
offered  his  expert  services  free,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Eichmann  case.  “My 
superiors,”  he  says,  “consider  me  one 
of  the  most  humane  and  efficient  in 
the  world,  a  fact  that  can  easily  be 
verified.”  However,  he  has  not  present¬ 
ed  any  testimonials  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers. 


A  recorded  church  sermon  over  Sta¬ 
tion  WALK  in  Norwalk,  Conn,  ends 
with  the  speaker  announcing:  “We  say 
goodbye  with  our  transcribed  signa¬ 
ture,  ‘Amen.’  ”  And  Louis  J.  Dunne, 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Bronx 
Elks  lodge,  was  quoted  in  the  N.  Y. 
Post  as  saying  that  the  Elks  “have  only 
two  main  provisions.  You  must  believe 
in  God  and  you  must  be  white.” 

* 

Station  Breaks:  “Stay  tuned  for  Julie 
Harris  in  ‘The  Heiress’ — see  how  this 
woman  takes  her  revenge — on  CBS.’ 
And,  on  NBC:  “More  To  Come— Dr. 
Brothers  Tells  Why  —  Following  The 
Jack  Paar  Show.” 

*  ❖  * 

The  “Friends  of  Mitchell  Field  As¬ 
sociation”  plans  to  protest  in  Congress 
the  closing  down  of  the  large  air  field 
on  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City  be¬ 
cause  “closing  a  military  base  on  the 


Query  of  the  Month 

The  Homosexual  Voters  Advisory 
Service  of  Denver,  Colorado  —  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  Chapter  —  this  month 
sent  out  a  letter  beginning  “Dear 
Employer”  and  ending  with  this 
question: 

“Can  you  use  skilled,  talented  in¬ 
dividuals,  regardless  of  their  sexual- 
love  nature?” 


brink  of  the  country’s  largest  city  puts 
all  our  lives  in  danger.  .  .  .  Moscow  is 
not  closing  any  of  its  bases  .  .  .  they 
are  building  more.”  It  takes  a  real  pa¬ 
triot  to  covet  living  next  to  a  prime 
military  target — unless  maybe  the  base 
provides  a  lot  of  business  to  the  area  ? 

¥  V  ¥ 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  wants  the 
public  to  be  better  informed  on  the  les¬ 
sons  that  science  has  learned.  As  a 
starter,  we  might  suggest  these  head- 
line-capsuled  lessons:  “Cancer  Found 
4-Fold  In  A-Bomb  Survivors”;  “Moon 
Stirs  Scare  Of  Missile  Attack”;  “Find 
Strontium  In  Soviet  Grain”;  “Soldier 

Killed  In  A-Reactor  Blast  Buried  In 

Vault  Lined  With  Lead.” 

«i»  ¥  ■i' 

The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
has  insured  two  of  its  bridges  and  the 
people  who  use  them  against  damage 
and  injury  resulting  from  a  nuclear 
explosion.  Survivors  may  collect — as¬ 
suming  the  insurance  company  is  still 
around.  Meanwhile,  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  Mobilization  —  which  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  to  teach  students 
in  “selected”  high  schools  across  the 
nation  “the  proper  technique  of  build¬ 
ing  fallout  shelters” — is  also  stockpil¬ 
ing  prayer  books  in  the  event  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  war. 


SIR  REALIST 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

On  the  Other  Hand 

That  was  an  awful  thing  to  put  in  a 
letter  to  President  Kennedy  (issue 
#22).  Where  do  you  draw  the  line 
between  intelligent  freethought  and 
bad  taste?  What’s  good  for  the  goose 
is  not  necessarily  good  for  the  gander. 
And  he  is  the  President,  after  all. 

Peggy  Gerard 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  note :  If  I  kid  Kennedy,  it 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  I  don’t  respect 
him.  I  like  much  of  what  he’s  doing — 
from  avoiding  church-state  together¬ 
ness  to  promoting  the  humane  use  of 
surplus  food — and  I’m  glad  I  voted  for 
him.  As  far  as  what’s  good  for  the 
goose  is  concerned,  I’ve  found  that  the 
index  finger  does  rather  nicely,  thank 
you. 


Interlandi’s  Classic 

The  Inteidandi  cartoon  (issue  #23) 
was  terrific,  the  only  really  true  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  citizens  would  do  if 
a  bomb  falls.  Your  journal  gets  better 
and  better.  Most  go  the  other  way. 

Lee  H.  Watkins 
Davis,  Calif. 


On  fhe  Other  Hand 

Wow,  did  you  pull  a  faux  pas  on 
your  February  “Modest  Proposal.” 
First,  let  me  say  that  in  the  past,  I 
derived  great  enjoyment  from  this  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  the  Realist;  however, 
the  “Test  Your  Own  Morality”  bit  was 
like  something  found  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest. 

To  begin  with,  the  word  “morality” 
can  thank  the  church  for  its  survival, 
its  misconception  and  its  irrelevancy.  I 
can  see  nothing  terribly  “immoral”  in 
the  ridiculous  quiz  you  set  down  as  a 
test,  simply  because  there  was  the 
absence  of  trust  in  all  of  them.  .  .  . 

I  can  conclude  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  you  both  [ John  Francis 
Putnam  and  Paul  Krassner ]  must  have 
had  a  lousy  lunch  that  day.  Please,  to 
get  back  on  the  right  footing,  don’t  try 
any  more  impromptu  themes  and  kill 
this  crumby  “morality”  nonsense! 

Elissa  Beiser 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  note:  You  receive  a  letter 
like  the  one  above. 

(a)  You  print  it  and  explain  that 
Putnam’s  “Modest  Proposal”  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  satirical  take-off  on  the 
Reader’s  Digest-type  questionnaire. 

( b )  You  invite  the  letter-writer  to 
discuss  the  matter  over  lunch  and  then 
you  ask  the  waiter  for  separate  checks. 
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ulterior  motives 


stream  of  consciousness: 

Lenny  Bruce 


on  socialized  medicine: 

Henry  Morgan 


(Editor's  note:  While  vacationing  in  Puerto  Rico 
this  month  between  bookings  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
Lenny  Bruce  sent  us  the  following  stream  of  conscious- 
ness.  He  also  enclosed  a  note  saying,  “ I  love  Puerto 
Rico.  Today  I  went  to  the  refinery  and  saw  cane  crushed. 
Tomorrow  I’m  going  to  the  busboy  plant.'') 

Dave  Garroway  called  Betsy  Palmer  pretentious  and 
righteous.  Betsy  cooled  it  because  he  just  lost  his  wife 
to  “take  one  before  bedtime  and  one  before  each  meal” 
and  “pat  don’t  rub  the  infected  area  once  every  four 
hours  for  pain”  and  “keep  in  a  high  place  out  of  the 
reach  of  children”  (Christ,  even  to  kill  yourself,  you 
need  an  I.D.)  and  “for  external  use  only.” 

A  diaphragm  for  external  use  only — that’s  really  a 
preventative  measure— wear  it  outside. 

“I  can’t  help  it'  if  you  put  twelve  million  in  the 
wrong  box,  the  one  that  says  ‘for  external  use  only.’ 
Sell  ’em  that  way.  Why,  it  would  cost  a  mint,  we  would 
be  bankrupt  before  the  ninth  million  box.  ...  Of  course 
we’ll  sell  ’em  this  way,  you  idiot.  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Joseph,  I  don’t  know  what  the  hell  you  would  do  if  you 
ever  had  to  make  a  decision.  And  I  don’t  wanna  hear 
all  that  Vance  Packard  market-research  crap  like  ‘It 
has  to  have  a  function.’  Its  function  is  the  most  subtle 
support,  ever,  of  Catholicism  and  the  philosophy  it  em¬ 
braces.  We  are  a  fifth  column  undermining  birth  con¬ 
trol.  Put  them  in  the  wrong  boxes.  Change  the 
prices.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

A  man  slimeys  up  to  the  counter. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


(Editor’s  note:  While  guesting  on  the  Jack  Paar 
show  this  month  between  Secrets,  Henry  Morgan  de¬ 
clined:  to  answer  an  audience-member’ s  question  about 
socialized  medicine,  so  we  invited  him  to  spleen  his  vent 
here  instead.  He  also  enclosed  a  note  saying,  “As  you 
know  1  am  enamored  of  the  Realist  became,  even  if  I 
throw  up  at  some  of  its  opinions,  1  am  so  delighted 
that  it  HAS  any  I'm  anxious  to  help  keep  it  around.” ) 

The  problem  of  socialized  medicine  is  a  big  one,  and 
I’m  glad  you  came  to  me,  Dad.  I  happen  to  be  an  author¬ 
ity  on  medicine  and  also  on  socialization  of  stuff. 

I  became  an  expert  on  medicine  through  the  kind 
offices  of  a  great  uncle  once  removed.  Isn’t  it  interest¬ 
ing  how  you  can  forget  a  brother  you  don’t  like  but  you 
can  remember  (or  invent)  a  relationship  to  someone 
you  do?  [Like,  man!)  He  was  a  dermatologist  and  when 
I  asked  him  why  some  disease  or  other  I  was  sporting 
at  the  time  hadn’t  cleared  up,  he  said.  “Son,  there  really 
isn’t  a  lot  that  doctors  know  for  sure,  but  the  thing 
they  know  least  about  is  the  human  skin.” 

Among  doctors  there  is  usually  one  to  whom  the 
others  in  the  fee-splitting  group  refer  as  ‘a  great 
diagnostician.’  This  means  that  he’s  the  quickest  in  the 
bunch  to  give  a  name  to  what  the  patient  died  of.  I 
hear  that  many  people  are  living  longer  these  days 
owing  to  increased  sanitation  and  the  elimination  of 
scurvy  and  yaws  but  I’ve  never  heard  anyone  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  this  is  necessarily  a  good  thing. 
I’m  not  even  sure  of  what  they  live  longer  than. 

If  the  Bible  is  only  half  kidding,  people  used  to  live 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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(Continued  from  Cover) 

“Three  Ramses,  please.” 

“Yes  sir,  will  there  be  anything  else?” 

“No,  that’s  it.  Here.” 

“That’s  a  ‘one,’  sir.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  they  have  a  tax  on  safes  now?” 

“No,  the  price  has  gone  up — $2.50  for  three.  .  .  .” 

“It’s  a  balloon,  Ronnie,  why  did  Grandma  slap  me 
for  playing  Avith  it?  ’Cause  they’re  my  Daddy’s  bal¬ 
loons?” 

“It’s  not  a  balloon.” 

“Yes,  it  is.  My  father  would  never  lie  to  me  because 
my  father  said  there  is  nothing  worse  than  a  liar.” 

“Lenny  thinks  scumbags  are  balloons !  Lenny’s  a 
dumbell !  Ha,  ha,  Lenny’s  a  dum-dum,  Lenny’s  a  dum¬ 
dum.  .  .  .” 

*  ■»  * 

“Daddy,  would  you  ever  lie  to  me?  .  .  .  Owvrw!  Stop 
it,  I  didn’t  call  you  a  liar,  I  said.  .  .  .  Owwww!” 

“Ralph,  that’s  an  eight-year-old  boy  you’re  punch¬ 
ing.  Ralph,  will  you  stop !  Oh,  you  crazy  dago,  will  you — 
you’re  going  to  kill  him,  listen — ” 

“Hey,  open  up  in  there,  it’s  the  super — come  on, 
open  the  door — God,  if  you’re  not  stinking  up  the  halls 
with  those  peppers.  .  .  .” 

vr  "M* 

Oh  eight  and  bloodied  but  happy,  dear  sweet  god, 
I’m  happier  than  if  I  won  the  Rollfast  Whitfield  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Name  the  Pony  Contest. 

My  father  Avasn’t  lying.  Ronald  Pritchard,  home¬ 
room  309,  Avas  lying.  It  was  a  balloon.  It  took  David 
Niven  around  the  world  in  eighty  days. 

That’s  why  I  can’t  wear  the  damn  things,  because — 
regardless  of  what  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  says — it’s  a  balloon,  and  if  you  want  to  be  a 
silly  ass  and  put  a  balloon  on  your  wand,  go  ahead.  But 
please  don’t  do  it  in  front  of  me.  Have  some  respect 
for  our  father  Avho  art  in  heaven  halloAved  be  thy  name 
thy  kinkdom  come  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

If  you’re  pure  a  balloon  will  take  you  to  Heaven  .  .  . 
if  it’s  not  over  five  years  away,  because  that’s  how  long 
they’re  guaranteed  for.  Imagine  springing  a  leak  Avhile 
passing  Jupiter. 


Humanitarian  of  the  Month 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  been  asked  to  declare 
unconstitutional  Connecticut’s  82-year-old  statute  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  of  contraceptives,  which  are  sold 
freely  in  that  state  for  the  hypocritical  “prevention 
of  disease.”  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  asked  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Raymond  J. 
Cannon,  who  is  defending  the  law,  Avhether  it  would 
be  constitutional  in  a  specific  medical  situation  “even 
if  it  were  conceded  that  the  lady  Avould  die.”  Mr.  Can¬ 
non  said  yes / 


Realist  First  Reader: 

A  Child's  Handbook 
On  Fighting  Communism 


Now  we  are  going  to  have  some  fun  fighting  Communism. 
Let  us  play  a  game  of  Make  Believe.  Close  your  eyes  and 
concentrate.  We  are  going  to  pretend  Red  China  doesn’t 
exist.  They  are  the  Bad  Guys.  Because  they  make  people 
slaves. 

Nationalist  China  is  different.  They  are  the  Good  Guys. 
There  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  umvanted  children 
are  sold.  They  work  in  coal  mines.  Then  they  are  wanted. 
The  older  girls  work  in  brothels.  How  nice  to  be  so  xvanted. 
Open  your  eyes  now.  Anyone  around  our  base  is  it! 

Fidel  Castro  says  Cuba  is  a  socialist  state.  That  proves 
they  are  Communists.  But  we  knew  it  before.  You  could 
tell  the  way  Castro  and  Khrushchev  hugged  each  other.  So 
we  stopped  buying  sugar  from  Cuba.  Now  other  countries 
buy  sugar  from  Cuba. 

Iran  has  bought  10,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  Iran 
gets  a  lot  of  economic  and  military  aid  from  us.  So  Ave  are 
helping  Cuba  anyway.  Maybe  Ave  should  trade  tractors  for 
prisoners  then.  But  wre  will  fool  them.  We  Avill  put  treads 
on  all  the  old  Edsels  that  didn’t  sell. 

There  are  Communists  in  the  United  States  too.  They 
are  dangerous.  So  the  Supreme  Court  says  they  have  to  reg¬ 


ister  as  foreign  agents.  OtherAvise  they  have  to  go  to  jail.  So 
they  register  as  foreign  agents.  Then  they  have  to  go  to 
jail  under  the  Smith  Act. 

So  the  Communist  Party  isn’t  very  much  fun  to  belong 
to  any  more.  But  there’s  a  way  to  belong  without  going  to 
jail.  You  haA'e  to  join  the  F.B.I.  first.  Most  of  the  members 
do  it  that  way.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party.  • 

Why  are  Communists  such  a  threat  to  us?  Because  they 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  goAernment.  That  is 
Avhy  Governor  Rockefeller  Avrote  his  name  on  the  bottom 
of  a  neAv  law.  Noav  anyone  Avho  gets  convicted  in  Federal 
Court  of  advocating  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  Avill  lose  his  driver’s  license. 

That  law  was  passed  in  April.  But  on  the  4th  of  July 
holidays  the  U.S.  broke  all  previous  traffic  accident  records. 
More  people  got  killed  in  cars  than  ever  before.  The  roads 
are  still  full  of  Communist  spies. 

Hoav  can  we  defeat  Communism  all  over  the  Avorld?  By 
foreign  aid.  This  turns  Neutral  Guys  into  Good  Guys.  Mean- 
Avhile  there  is  a  great  big  famine  in  Red  China.  So  Canada 
Avill  ship  wheat  to  them.  But  special  machinery  is  needed 
for  this.  It  is  made  in  America.  And  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  doesn’t  alloAv  such  sales.  Because  Bad  Guys  deserve 
to  starve.  Everybody  knoAvs  that.  Especially  the  Neutral 
Guys. 

So  Canada  shouldn’t  be  mad  at  us.  Didn’t  President 
Kennedy  plant  a  tree  there?  That’s  personal  diplomacy.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  hungry  human  beings  in  Red  China. 
The  way  to  avoid  feeling  guilty  about  suffering  people  is 
don’t  recognize  them. 
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SIR  REALIST: 


The  Function  ©f  the  Realist 

Receiving-  your  magazine  is  like  dis¬ 
covering  the  digit  eleven  after  having 
counted  on  ten  fingers  all  one’s  life. 

Linda  Lane 
Portland,  Ore. 


A  Suggestion 

The  article  on  political  prisoners  in 
Spain  was  interesting.  Now  that  you 
have  opened  the  subject,  why  not  check 
on  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners 
in  Cuba,  China,  Russia,  Indonesia, 
North  Korea,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  fight 
for  everyone’s  freedom. 

Ed  Mack 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Frustrated  Reader 

Many  of  my  thank  yous  for  your 
very  utterly  honest  publication.  It  is  to 
my  heart.  Actually,  I  write  concerning 
the  article  about  the  rotten  situation 
in  the  Spanish  prisons.  Can’t  a  person 
do  anything  besides  subscribe  to  a 
“monthly  newsletter.”  Goddamn  it! 
What’s  the  good  of  l’eading  about  it? 

Nancy  Sparrow 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Rockwell,  Sour  Chariot 

Re  your  upcoming  Lincoln  Rockwell 
interview:  I  agree  with  M.  S.  Arnoni’s 
criticism.  In  fact,  once  I  asked  him  not 
to  give  this  man  any  publicity  of  any 
kind.  I  know  Rockwell.  I’ve  corres¬ 
ponded  with  him  as  an  illiterate  en¬ 
thusiast  (“Flash”  Gordon,  though  I 
believe  he  has  since  caught  on)  in  or¬ 
der  to  smell  out  and  classify  his  stink. 
I  discovered  this  character  loves  pub¬ 
licity,  even  if  it’s  a  kick-in-the-face 
type  publicity.  And  worse,  be  makes 
money  out  of  it.  He  hustles  his  new 
publicity,  his  newspaper  write-ups,  etc. 
to  the  crackpot  fringe,  which  sends 
him  dough.  Even  his  negative  write¬ 
ups  show  his  “penetration.”  If  you 
print  an  interview  with  him,  you  will 
be  putting  money  in  Lincoln  Rockwell’s 
pocket!  I  wouldn’t  give  him  a  postage 
stamp. 

David  Gorlin 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Editors  note:  Worrying  about  Rock¬ 
well  using  the  interview  to  Collect 
money  is  getting  hung  up  on  an  ex¬ 
ternal  symptom  and  ignoring  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  disease  itself:  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  right  wing  radicals  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  Rockwell’s  utterances ;  when  I 
studied  abnormal  psychology  in  college, 
it  was  in  order  to  gain  greater  insight 
into  less  extreme  evocations  of  what 
were  basically  the  same  abnormalities. 
As  William  C.  Baum  wrote  in  the  New 
Leader,  “no  one  > should  infer  that  the 
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ideology  [ Rockwell ]  represents  is  com¬ 
monly  discredited  and  without  support 
in  the  United  States.” 

There  are  estimated  to  be  more  than 
500  periodicals  in  this  country  which 
regularly  preach  Nazi  tenets;  they  are 
read  by  an  estimated  5  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  each  month.  The  underlying  theme 
of  all  is  that  Jews  are  plotting  to  con¬ 
quer  the  ivorld — a  plot  which  began 
with  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  re¬ 
veals  itself  today  in  a  variety  of 
Jewized  evils  ranging  from  Commu¬ 
nism  to,  psychiatry.  Even  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Negroes  into  major  league  base¬ 
ball  is  presented  as  evidence  of  the 
Jewish-Communist  plot  to  mongrelize 
the  white  race  out  of  existence. 

In  1956,  the  radical  right  was  able  to 
change  the  wording  of  H.R.  6376,  a  bill 
designed  to  grant  Alaska  a  mental  hos¬ 
pital  program.  Opposition  stemmed 
from  the  fear  that  Jewish  psychiatrists 
ivould  turn  Alaska  into  a  “Siberian 
concentration  camp”  where  American 
patriots  woidd  be  detained.  The  Senate 
subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
the  bill  was  flooded  with  mail  and  wit¬ 
nesses.  Similarly — any  valid  reasons 
for  opposition  to  fluoridated  water  not¬ 
withstanding— the  radical  right  has 
successfully  blocked” Jewish  poisoning” 
in  local  communities  across  the  nation. 

The  American,  radical  right  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  campaign  to  restrict  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  It  was  a  member  of  the 
radical  right  who  contributed  substan¬ 
tial  material  to  the  controversial  Air 
Force  manual.  The  American  radical 
light,  is  in  the  process  of  forming  an 
actual  political  lobby. 

Concluded  Baum:  “ More  frightening 
even  than  RockivelV s  recent  prediction 
that  the  American  Nazi  Party  will  win 
the  Presidency  in  1972  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  millions  of  Americans  regu¬ 
larly  read  and  propagate  ideas  like 
Rockwell’s  and  others  of  the  radical 
right.” 

In  short,  Rockwell's  bite  is  but  a, 
warning  signal  of  the  danger  inherent 
in  the  John  Birch  bark. 


A  Case  in  Point 

The  Realist’s  broad,  often  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  the  institutional 
embarrassments  of  our  time  is  rather 
remarkable  to  this  reader — who  finds 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  myriad 
publications  in  bis  own  field.  Recent¬ 
ly,  however,  I  read  an  article  in  the 
American  Psychologist ,  official  voice  of 
the  American  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion.  ...  I  thought  the  contents  of 
this  particular  article  were  very 
Realist- ic  and  might  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers. 

The  article,  “Test  Burning:  II” 
(American  Psychologist,  May,  1961), 
is  a  report  on  public  reaction  to  a 
community-wide  psychological  re¬ 
search  program  conducted  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County  in  the  Hudson  valley  of 


New  York  State.  The  situation  was 
similar  to  the  Houston,  Texas  inci¬ 
dent  (“Test  Burning  in  Texas,” 
American  Psychologist,  vol.  14,  1959) 
but  in  this  case,  reason  ultimately 
prevailed. 

The  five-year  research  program  was 
concerned  with  mental  health  in  rural 
areas  and  involved,  during  the  phase 
in  question,  testing  third-grade  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  classrooms  and  inter¬ 
viewing  their  parents.  The  project 
proceeded  without  incident  for  ap¬ 
proximately  three  years  during  which 
time  relations  with  the  school  board, 
church  groups,  and  various  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  were  excellent.  In  fact, 
only  three  families  had  refused  to 
participate  in  the  study.  Interestingly, 
the  fathers  of  two  of  the  refusing 
families  were  doctors! 

Then  the  local  post  of  the  American 
Legion  launched  a  campaign  opposing 
the  organized  “mental  health  move¬ 
ment.”  In  the  words  of  the  authors, 
“A  series  of  articles  was  published 
in  the  Hudson  newspaper  linking 
mental  health  with  ‘world  citizenship, 
one  worldism,  internationalism,  com¬ 
munism,  and  socialism.’  They  included 
wholesale  quotations  from  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  the  American  Mercury, 
the  Economic  Council  Letter,  the  Dan 
Smoot  Report,  and  the  Newsletter  of 
the  American  Flag  Committee.  One 
quotation  from  an  article  is  repre¬ 
sentative:  ‘Mental  health  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  for  what  is  really  a  weapon 
being  skillfully  used  by  communist 
propagandists  to  bring  about  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Marxist  ideology.  .  .  .’ 
Finally,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  post  objecting  to  community  men¬ 
tal  health  boards,  the  employment  of 
school  psychologists,  and  expenditures 
by  boards  of  education  for  mental 
health  programs;  and  a  congressional 
investigation  of  the  ‘mental  health 
movement’  was  demanded,” 

In  the  remainder  of  the  article,  the 
authors  describe  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  the  aftermath  of  the  American 
Legion’s  attack.  Reactions  in  the  com¬ 
munity  included  the  cancellation  of  a 
contribution  to  the  project  by  the 
Lion’s  Club,  calls  from  irate  parents, 
attempted  legal  action  to  stop  the 
project,  sensationalistic  exploitation 
and  grossly  inaccurate  reporting  by 
the  press,  and  cries  of  “brainwash¬ 
ing,”  “human  guinea  pigs,”  “sex  re¬ 
search,”  and  the  like.  Parenthetically, 
“sex  research”  is  no  less  defensible  as 
a  legitimate  area  of  investigation 
( The  Chapman  Report  notwithstand¬ 
ing)  but  in  this  case  the  project  was 
not  remotely  connected  with  sexual 
behavior. 

These  associations  —  mental  health 
movement,  sex,  communism  —  provide 
their  own  satire.  Yet  if  shouted  loud 
enough  and  often  enough,  the  docile 
are  persuaded,  the  fearful  silenced, 
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the  chain-reaction  set  in  motion : 
much  ado  about  nothing  over  a  most 
innocuous  research  effort  vividly  de¬ 
monstrates  the  destructive  power  of 
black-white  thinking;  what  the  se- 
manticists  call  a  two-valued  orienta¬ 
tion.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  “tyranny  of  words” 
— words  which  incite  but  do  not  in¬ 
struct — thrive  on  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  helplessness.  Undermine 
these  human  vulnerabilities  and  the 
“humanity  of  words”  has  a  chance 
to  emerge. 

Something  like  this  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  Columbia  County:  With  pa¬ 
tience  and  tolerance,  members  of  the 
research  team  described  in  detail  the 
methods  and  objectives  of  their  pro¬ 
ject.  Publicly  and  repeatedly,  the  ac¬ 
cusations  of  the  American  Legion  and 
their  fellow  travelers  were  refuted  by 
demonstrable  evidence.  As  a  result, 
the  community  again  supported  the 
study. 

Happy  ending?  Perhaps.  Yet,  rath¬ 
er  than  a  triumph  of  reason  over 
fanaticism,  the  outcome  seems  to  re¬ 
flect  the  absurdity  of  the  issue,  i.e., 
the  aforementioned  human  frailties  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  helpless¬ 
ness  were  apparently  not  very  strong 
with  respect  to  this  particular  issue 
in  this  particular  community.  This 
possibility  could  easily  be  tested:  Sex 
research,  anyone? 

Robert  E.  Mogar,  Ph.D. 

University  Park,  Pa. 


Farewell  to  Inconsistency 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
immediately  cancel  my  subscription  to 
your  magazine.  I  found  much  of  it 
amusing  and  provocative.  However,  I 
consider  your  articles  on  the  Cuban  sit¬ 
uation  an  extremely  irresponsible  cri¬ 
tique  during  a  time  of  national 

crisis.  ...  o  o  , 

Sue  Sand 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Editor's  note:  To  those  irresponsible 
readers  who  would  like  to  read  an  ac¬ 
curate  report  from  Cuba,  a  book  titled 
K‘M-26,  The  Biography  of  a  Revolu¬ 
tion"  by  ex-CBS  newsman  Robert  Ta¬ 
ber  has  just  been  published  and  is 
available  from  the  Realist  for  $ 4.95 . 


Operation  Freedom 

Your  coverage  of  our  trip  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  one  of  the  early  encourage¬ 
ments  we  had  that  the  cause  might 
pick  up  momentum.  We  have  received 
a  number  of  contributions  from  your 
readers  (the  contributions  from  those 
who  marked  their  gift  as  prompted  by  \ 
your  article  totals  $90).  I  don’t  feel 
in  a  position  to  thank  you  since  it  is 
evident  you  believe  in  the  cause,  and 
thanks  for  this  is  hardly  in  my  prov- 

^nce"  Rev.  Maurice  McCrackin 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Old  Frontier 

I  found  the  Realist  in  Mort  Sahl’s 
dressing  room  at  Basin  Street  East  so 
now  I’m  subscribing.  How’s  that  for 
a  testimonial?  Liz  Smith 

N.Y.,  N.Y. 

Editor’s  vote:  A  testimonial  for 
what? 


Waiting  For  Subpoena 

Would  you  kindly  let  your  readers 
know  that  I  consider  your  piece, 
“Menachem,  Madalyn  and  Me,”  in  your 
May  issue,  a  masterpiece  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  through  censorship  and  omis¬ 
sion?  A  transcript  of  the  forthcoming 
trial  against  you  should  rectify  this. 

M.  S.  Arnoni,  Editor 
The  Minority  of  One 


The  Shadow  Knows 

When  I  asked  the  editor  of  Minority 
of  One  to  print  my  letter,  he  would 
not  do  it.  He  has  refused  to  permit  me 
to  reply  to  him  in  the  audience  he  com¬ 
mands-.  I’ll  bet  you  will  print  his.  Do 
“fair  rules”  apply  only  to  one  magazine 
and  not  another?  Mada]yn  Murray 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Angry  Young  Woman 

It  kind  of  bothers  me :  I  also  am 
about  the  same  age  as  you,  also  angry, 
but  what  the  hell  am  I  doing  about  it? 

Among  our  friends,  my  husband  and 
I  are  considered  to  be  rather  “odd” — 
we  spread  ourselves  too  thin  in  an 
attempt  to  support  numerous  organiza¬ 
tions  and  publications  whose  ideas  we 
subscribe  to,  we  periodically  write 
letters  to  our  congressmen  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  I  spent  some  time  a  few 
months  ago  picketing  Woohvorth’s  in 
Support  of  the  sit-ins  in  the  South; 
but  regardless  of  a  few  incidences  of 
exhibiting  individualistic  behavior  we 
are  civil  servants.  To  maintain  civil 
service  jobs  we  also  maintain  a  cloak 
of  respectability.  I  envy  and  admire 
you  guys  your  guts  and  the  outspoken 
stand  you  have  taken. 

Carolyn  Svmonds 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Editor’s  note:  This  isn’t  false  modes¬ 
ty  now,  but  there’s  really  nothing 
courageous  about  putting  out  a  maga¬ 
zine  since — unlike  those  hope-of-the- 
world  kids  who  are  voluntarily  risking 
their  skulls  for  a  scat  on  the  bus — the 
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danger  here  is  non-existent.  Whatever 
uncivil  service  the  Realist  may  provide, 
its  continued  publication  is  an  act  of 
freedom,  not  bravery. 


Brief  Observation 

The  funniest  line  in  the  whole  issue 
last  month  was  in  Peggy  Gerard’s 
letter :  “Where  do  you  draw  the  line 
between  intelligent  freethought  and 

bad  taste?”  T  i> 

James  P.  Ryan 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PEACE  WALKER 


(Continued  from  Page  27) 

May  2nd,  10:30  P.M. 

Twenty-three  miles  today,  and  the 
toughest  I’ve  walked  yet.  There  wasn’t 
500  feet  of  level  land,  all  put  to¬ 
gether.  Uphill  and  down,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  sometimes  as  high  as 
2200  feet  above  sea  levels  On  top  of 
that,  1  have  a  new  cold  that  started 
today. 

At  the  outskirts  of  Uniontown,  a 
bakery-truck  chiver  gave  us  two  dozen 
doughnuts. 

A  new  walker  caught  up  with  us 
and  joined  our  ranks — a  practicing 
nurse  from  N.Y.C.  Two  other  women 
have  joined  us  too.  Also,  four  mem¬ 
bers  (2-  boys,  2  girls)  from  the  Bru- 
derhof  Community  (officially  called 
“The  Society  of  Brothers”)  five  miles 
up  the  road,  where  Wilmer  had  ar¬ 
ranged  hospitality  for  tonight,  came 
up  to  meet  us  and  to  walk  back  to 
then'  place  with  us.  It’s  a  sprawling 
ex-resort-hotel  on  a  man-made  lake. 

We  were  joined  for  tea  and  cookies 
there  by  6  of  the  Bruderhof’s  teen¬ 
agers  who’d  just  gotten  out  of  school 
(they  teach  their  own  children  up  to 
the  8th  grade,  under  “state  approved” 
facilities) . 

The  Bruderhof  set-up  is  a  vibrant 
communist-anarchist  community  that 
has  no  “leaders”  and  keeps  a  common 
purse  (no  member  having  need  for 
wages).  Its  guiding  theme  is  the 
Christian  “Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  - 
and  its  20  families  of  135  people  make 
their  living  from  a  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness  in  durable  wooden  toys  and  class¬ 
room  aids  that  they  make  in  a  work¬ 
shop  out  in  back.  [For  a  free  catalog, 
write  to  Community  Playthings, 
Farmington,  Pal] 

The  most  impressive  thing  here  is 
the  ready  laughter  of  the  children, 
and  their  ruddy  cheeks.  Supper  was 
in  the  communal  dining  hall.  On  each 
table  was  a  (secular)  songbook.  Some¬ 
body  called  out  a  number  and  we  sang 
the  song — a  hiking  song! — on  that 
page.  Then  we  ate.  ...  A  we-know- 
it-by-heart  song  was  sung  by  our 
hosts,  followed  by  a  beautiful  moment 
of  silence  before  we  broke  up,  moved 
the  tables  to  the  walls  and  arranged 
the  chairs  in  concentric  circles  in 
preparation  for  the  question-and-an- 
swer  period. 

Meanwhile,  at  10  P.M.,  Brad  and 
Karl  were  on  Channel  13,  the  local 
educational  station,  on  a  program 
called  “Allegheny  Roundtable,”  answer¬ 
ing  Rev.  Fred  Schumann  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  1st  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
and  Ron  Wulkan,  Capt.  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserves  and  a  Public  Relations 
man.  Topic:  “Can  ‘Non-Violent  Ac¬ 
tion’  Stop  Totalitarianism?”  Some  of 
the  viewers  said  that  the  debate  was 
a  toss-up,  influence-wise. 
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The  Realist 


editorial  type  stuff 


Assorted  Announcements 

•  A  collection  of  impolite  interviews  from  the  Realist 
has  just  been  published.  The  book  contains  the  inter¬ 
views  with  Lenny  Bruce,  Dr.  Albert  Ellis,  Henry  Mor¬ 
gan,  Alan  Watts,  Jean  Shepherd,  Richard  Kern,  Jules 
Feiffer,  Hugh  Hefner,  and  me.  If  Impolite  Interviews 
is  not  on  hand  at  your  local  bookstore,  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Realist  at  $4  each. 

•  I  would  like  to  apologize  for  the  poor  clerical  service 
you  have  been  getting;  finances  may  permit  the  hiring 
of  a  part-time  office  assistant  in  the  near  future.  Please 
note,  by  the  way,  that  since  the  Realist  is  not  published 
in  July,  the  next  issue  will  come  out  in  August.  If  there 
are  any  issues  to  which  you  were  entitled  as  a  sub- 

"  scriber  and  didn’t  receive,  send  in  a  postcard  with 
specifics. 

•  Interlandi’s  bomb-classic  (Feb.  issue)  has  become 
perhaps  the  most  discussed-and-shared  cartoon  of  our 
time.  And,  at  a  convention  of  editorial  cartoonists  in 
Los  Angeles  last  month,  many  professionals  thought  it 
should  have  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  In  response  to 
numerous  requests,  copies  of  the  cartoon — suitable,  as 
the  saying  goes,  for  framing — are  available  at  $1  each 
from  Interlandi,  P.O.  Box  278,  Laguna  Beach,  Calif, 
e  We  have  finally  been  granted  second  class  mailing 
privileges  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  This  means  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  for  us  each  month,  and  speedier  delivery 
of  the  magazine  to  you.  Incidentally,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  Realist's  subscription  list  has  never  been  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  even  though  its  ren¬ 
tal  could  bring  in  additional  funds.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
thing  I  hold  sacred.* 

•  The  Realist  is  its  own  best  (or  worst)  advertisement. 
You  can  help  increase  the  circulation  by  sending  $1  for 
7  copies  of  this  issue  and  giving  them  to  persons  you 
think  might  find  rapport  with  our  irreverence.  Or, 
send  seven  names  and  addresses  with  the  $1,  and  we’ll 
mail  the  copies  fi-om  here. 

A  Pair  of  Aces 

This  is  to  introduce  a  couple  of  additions  to  the 
Realist’s  roster  of  regular  contributors. 

William  Worthy  is  a  reporter’s  reporter.  His  back¬ 
ground  :  Ford  Foundation  Fellow  in  African  Studies, 
1959-60;  former  Nieman  Fellow;  former  Special  CBS 
News  Correspondent  in  Russia,  Africa  and  China;  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Baltimore  Afro-American.  A  vet¬ 
eran  of  three  round-the-world  tours  of  duty,  Worthy  has 
covered  such  events  as  the  Korean  truce  negotiations 
and  the  historic  Asian-African  Conference.  He  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  known  for  having  defied  the  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment’s  ban  on  passports  for  newsmen  traveling  to 
Red  China. 


"However,  since  quite  a  few  subscribers  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  knowing  of  other  Realist  readers  in  their 
communities,  we  are  going-  to  compile  a  mimeographed  list 
of  names  and  addresses.  If  you  wish  to  be  included,  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope;  only  those  persons  listed 
will  receive  copies.  Warning:  the  Realist  shall  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  inevitable  shmucks  who  move  among  us. 
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Frankly,  I  was  a  little  concerned  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  having  subversive  affiliations;  then  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself  for  playing  the  guilt-by-association 
game.  Ironically,  Worthy  had  been  checking  to  make 
sure  that  I’m  not  a  Communist.  (Or  so  I  was  told; 
Worthy  denied  my  amused  accusation,  though.) 

*  *  * 

Eileen  Brand  is  one  of  the  wittiest  people  I  know. 
In  her  time,  she  has  held  such  positions  as — only  a  par¬ 
tial  list — Animal  Nurse,  Fire  Hose  Builder,  Traveling 
Saleswoman,  Airplane  Assembler,  Election  Petition 
Circulator,  Mother,  Canning  Factory  Worker,  Research¬ 
er,  Waitress,  Office  Manager  ...  in  such  industries  and 
professions  as — again,  only  a  partial  list — Night  Club, 
Union,  Telephone  Company,  Psychoanalysis,  Insecti¬ 
cides.  “The  sum  total  of  this  experience,”  she  says, 
“points  inexorably  toward  residence  in  my  friendly 
neighborhood  madhouse  or  to  a  post  as  Editor  of  a 
young,  offbeat,  controversial,  rising  publishing  house.” 
Until  recently,  she  had  combined  these  goals  by  work- 
ing  for  Lyle  Stuart. 

“Let  no  one  be  misled,”  Eileen  Brand  cautions.  “I 
am  not  a  jobhopper.  I  am  quiet,  responsible,  shy,  de¬ 
pendable,  modest  and  stable.  My  past  employers  (most¬ 
ly)  recommend  my  work  highly.  The  only  reason  that  I 
have  worked  45  job  classifications  in  25  industries  is 
that  .  .  .  well,  one  thing  just  led  to  another.” 

A  Note  On  the  A.M.A.  Convention 

It  is  worth  mentioning  in  passing  that  the  most 
consistently  crowded  ‘exhibit’  at  the  American  Medical 
Association’s  convention  in  New  York’s  Coliseum  this 
month  was  the  stand  where  free  soft  drinks  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Pepsi-Cola  people — “for  those  who  think 
young.”  Although  that  beverage  has  more  active  ingre¬ 
dients  than  many  of  the  drugs  displayed  there,  the 
Pepsi-girl  said  no  when  I  asked  her  if  a  prescription 
was  required. 

The  Naked  Emperor  ( Continued ) 

In  terms  of  materialistic  values,  the  ultimate  wea¬ 
pon — the  neutron  bomb — is  now  scientifically  feasible. 
According  to  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  “It  would  do  next 
to  no  physical  damage,  it  would  result  in  no  contamina¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  immediately  destroy  all  life  in  the 
target  area.” 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Texas,  the  Observer  has  been 
investigating  Civil  Defense.  One  discovery  is  that  the 
few  individuals  who  have  actually  built  fallout  shelters 
tend  to  want  the  fact  kept  secret.  Seems  they  fear  that, 
comes  the  nuclear  invasion,  all  their  unprepared  neigh¬ 
bors  will  be  banging  on  their  doors.  One  fellow  has 
stocked  his  shelter  with  a  shotgun  and  ammunition. 

In  connection  with  a  new  Realist  feature — “Impolite 
Question  of  the  Month”  (for  which  readers  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  propose  questions)- — we  have  written  to  the 
director  of  Civil  Defense,  asking:  “What  would  happen 
to  the  nation’s  economy  if  everyone  stocked  a  two-week 
food  supply  as  recommended  by  Civil  Defense?” 

No  answer  yet. 

Space  On  My  Hands  l Continued ) 

From  “Selection  Techniques  for  Space  Crews”  (a 
paper  presented  at  a  Symposium  on  Psychiatric  As¬ 
pects  of  Space  Travel,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  )  ; 
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.  .  one  might  consider  as  a  poor  risk  in  minimal 
sensory  environments,  a  person  who  reports  in  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  the  most  distressing  thing  for  him  would 
be  confinement  in  a  dark  place  with  no  escape. 

“In  considering  the  crew,  the  limitations  of  space 
may  require  a  small  group  living  in  close  confinement. 

.  .  .  Much  work  has  yet  to  be  done  in  delineating  the 
maximally  functional  group,  but  depending  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  group,  one  might  exclude  the  person  with  a 
history  of  constantly  fighting  and  rebelling  both  against 
peers  and  authority  figures,  as  well  as  those  with  press¬ 
ing  homosexual  or  other  major  neurotic  conflicts.  Some 
have  even  suggested  that  for  longer  trips  marital  part¬ 
ners  might  be  appropriate.  .  .  .” 

Alabamy-Bound  ( Continued I 

And  now,  class,  we  shall  take  up  a  sociological  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  took  place  back  in  the  20th  Century — 
the  Freedom  Riders. 

In  May  of  the  year  1961,  there  began  attempts  to 
eliminate  bus  station  racial  barriers.  Violence  resulted. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  Mother’s  Day,  and  most  of  the 
police  force  was  off  duty 

Schools  were  started  to  teach  prospective  Freedom 
Riders  the  principles  of  passive  resistance.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  other  schools  were  started  to  teach  the  principles 
of  mob  rule. 

Historical  evidence  indicates  that  waiting  rooms  had 
signs  reading  “White  Intrastate  Passengers”  and 
“Negro  Intrastate  Passengers.”  You  see,  the  courts  had 
outlawed  enforced  segregation  only  among  interstate 
bus  passengers.  Thus  a  new  race  made  its  appearance 
in  the  South — the  interstate  Negro.  Obviously,  the  in¬ 
terstate  Negro  was  far  superior  to  the  intrastate  Negro. 

At  any  rate,  United  States  marshalls  were  sent  to 
straighten  things  out.  Fortunately,  the  C.I.A.  was  not 
behind  this  invasion — no  need  to  remind  you  of  the 
Cuban  fiasco  .  .  .  although  one  student  here,  who  shall 
remain  nameless,  described  it  in  a  mid-semester  exami¬ 
nation  as  a  little  foreign  sports  car. 

Despite  this  racial  blot  on  our  national  conscience, 
the  Attorney  General  of  that  day,  a  Mr.  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy,  assured  the  world  that  in  forty  years,  there  might 
well  be  a  Negro  elected  President  of  the  country.  And, 
of  course,  in  the  year  2001,  an  interstate  Negro  was 
indeed  voted  into  that  high  office. 

While  on  the  way  to  Washington,  however,  he  was 
arrested  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  for  using  an  intrastate 
white  urinal. 

Constructive  Mischief,  Anyone? 

The  Realist's  hoaxnik  department  has  been  forced 
to  go  underground  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness.  We  are  forming  a  new  organization:  United 
Nonjoiners  For  the  Use  of  Creative  Kinetic  Energy  to 
Resist  the  System  .  .  .  really.  There  will  be  no  dues,  no 
constitution,  no  officers.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City,  most  likely  in  August.  Send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  if  you  would  like  to  be  noti¬ 
fied  of  time  and  place;  out-of-towners  are  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  too,  as  there  will  be  a  mimeographed  bulletin 
describing  the  group’s  plans  of  action.  Suggestions  for 
potential  projects  are  invited.  Although  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  initials  are  symbolic  of  members’  spiritual  dis¬ 
orientation  to  the  System,  it  is  preferred  that  all  mail 
be  addressed  directly  to  the  Realist. 


negative  thinking 

by  Robert  Anton  Wilson 
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Is  Capitalism  a  Revealed  Religion? 

...  so  sore  mennes  eyes  were  blinded 

Where  covetousnesse  of  filthie  gaine  is  more  than 

reason  minded. 

—Ovid’s  Metamorphoses 
(Golding  translation) 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  story  recently  that  makes 
a  good  introduction  to  a  column  about  economics.  It 
seems  that  my  friend  was  in  the  men’s  room  at  his 
place  of  business,  voiding  his  bladder  energetically, 
when  the  President,  of  his  firm  walked  in  and  took  a 
stance  at  the  next  urinal.  A  strange  thing  thereupon 
happened  to  my  friend :  his  urine  ceased  spurting,  even 
though  he  could  still  feel  the  pressure  of  an  incom¬ 
pletely  emptied  bladder. 

The  reader  may  want  to  accuse  me  of  surrealist 
symbolism,  a  dirty  mind  or  a  perverted  sense  of  humor, 
but  I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  begin  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  Capitalism  than  the  lavatory.  We  are  all 
aware  by  now,  or  should  be  aware,  that  Protestantism 
has  played  a  large  part  in  creating  and  maintaining 
the  Capitalist  ideology,  and  Protestantism  itself  began 
in  a  privy. 

This  little-known  fact  is  worth  stressing,  in  the 
light  of  psychoanalytical  theory.  Luthei*’s  own  words 
are:  “But  once  when  in  this  tower  I  was  meditating 
on  those  words,  ‘the  just  lives  by  faith,’  ‘justice  of 
God,’  I  soon  had  the  thought  whether  we  ought  to  live 
justified  by  faith  [ the  central  doctrine  of  Protestantism, 
— R.A.W.j.  This  knowledge  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  me 
on  the  privy  in  the  tower”  (quoted  in  Luther  by  H. 
Grisar) . 

All  Protestant  theology  begins  from,  and  pays  trib¬ 
ute  to,  this  “experience  in  the  tower” — Thurmerlebnis, 
as  it  is  called.  That  this  experience  could  hardly  have 
happened  anywhere  else  but  in  a  toilet  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  by  the  anal  and  excremental  style  of  Luther’s 
fantasy :  at  least  twice  he  had  visions  of  the  devil  in 
which  that  Evil  Spirit  assaulted  him  by  the  time- 
honored  gesture  of  contempt — “showing  him  his  pos¬ 
terior,”  in  Grisar’s  words. 

More:  this  anal  preoccupation  coloi’S  Luther’s  en¬ 
tire  sensibility.  The  Pope  and  his  Bishops  are,  Luther 
says,  “urine,  excrement  and  filth  .  .  .  the  filth  of  squire¬ 
dom,  dung  splattered  on  the  sleeve,”  etc.  The  devil 
wants  to  “stink  us  and  stab  us  with  his  dung.”  As  for 
mankind,  “we  are  but  worms  in  ordure  and  filth.”  Such 
quotes  could  be  multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum,  cer¬ 
tainly  ad  nauseam.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  was  being 
accurate,  not  polemical,  when  he  compared  Luther’s 
rhetoric  to  Hitler’s,  and  said  that.  Luther  was  “more 
foul-mouthed.”  Even  facing  death  Luther  could  think 
in  no  other  imagery:  “I  am  the  ripe  shard,”  he  said, 
“and  the  world  is  the  gaping  anus.” 

It  was,  I  believe,  Erich  Fromm  who  first  explained 
the  connection  between  the  Protestant  ethic  and  the 
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rise  of  Capitalism — a  connection  long  noted  and  well 
documented  by  such  sociologists  as  Tawney  and  Weber 
— by  pointing  out  that  both  Protestantism  and  Capital¬ 
ism  are  creations  of  what  Freud  called  “anal  personali- 
tes.”  Fromm,  of  course,  has  to  dilute  and  obfuscate  the 
basic  Freudian  insight  in  order  to  get  it  in  line  with 
his  sociologicalization  of  psychology. 

This  dilution  and  obfuscation  is  what  Fromm  and 
other  neo-Freudians  celebrate  as  their  “advance”  over 
Freud’s  “biological  orientation.”  What  is  primary  to 
Fromm  is  not  body-sensations  but  “attitudes  toward 
the  world”  occasionally  expressed  “in  the  language  of 
the  body.”  (I  am  pai-aphrasing  and  condensing  from  his 
Escape  from  Freedom .)  Thus  Freud’s  clear  and  emi¬ 
nently  scientific  conception  of  the  “anal  personality” 
becomes  vulgarized  into  the  fog^gy  and  uselessly  vague 
notion  of  the  “authoritarian  personality.” 

I  leave  this  de-materi^lized  psychology  to  those  pro¬ 
fessors  who,  finding  it  useful  in  mixed  classrooms  and 
/  inoffensive  to  the  public  at  large,  have  embraced  it.  I 
take  it  that  I  have  a  body,  and  my  reader  has  a  body, 
and  that  we  both  had  them  long  before  we  began  de¬ 
veloping  “attitudes  toward  the  world,”  and  that  any 
psychology  worth  elbow-room  at  the  counter  of  scien¬ 
tific  consideration  will  have  to  be  centered  on  these 
facts  and  on  the  pulsating  rhythms  of  the  living  flesh. 

Freud,  like  Marx 
— and,  in  a  diffei'- 
ent  way,  like  Ce¬ 
zanne — was  gifted 
with  a  special  kind 
of  stupidity;  a  kind 
of  stupidity  which 
(I  flatter  myself) 
often  appears  in 
this  column  to  the 
irritation  of  its 
readers.  I  mean 
the  kind  of  stupid¬ 
ity  that  the  little 
boy  had  in  Ander¬ 
son’s  legend  when 

mu  hoteth  J»e  refused  to  see 
c-  »  ^  the  Emperor  s  new 

*  <7tr  \  <7C  v  >>  clothes.  Marx  was 

tit  (EltC  jt-lOfu*  just  dumb  enough 

to  ignore,  or  dis- 
3p£Utl,  pinlemmt  1:20  believe,  all  the  cul- 
*  ^  tural  prejudices  of 

his  infamous  century  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  that 
the  relation  of  boss  and  worker  is  chiefly  a  physical 
relationship,  an  energy  relationship,  in  which  part  of 
the  worker’s  energy  is  drained  off  much  in  the  manner 
that  a  vampire’s  victim  has  his  blood  sucked. 

All  ideological  super-structure  is  built  upon  this 
simple  energy  process,  and  Marx  was  right  in  refusing 
to  let  any  other  fact  or  set  of  facts  distract  him  from 
his  unblinking  examination  of  this  central  circumstance 
of  our  economic  system.  When  the  “natural  sciences” 
and  the  “social  sciences”  are  finally  synthesized,  this 
basic  energy  process  will  be  their  chief  link,  and  will 
be  formulated,  I  am  convinced,  in  a  Third  Law  of 
Thermodynamics. 

Freud’s  stupidity  was  of  an  equally  brilliant  kind : 
he  was  the  first  psychologist  really  to  understand  the 
implications  for  psychology  of  the  simple  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  bodies.  (Cezanne’s  stupidity,  similarly,  was  to 
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look  at  the  world  as  a  child  does  and  not  as  an  art 
teacher  tells  one  to.) 

But  to  return  to  my  friend,  standing  there  at  the 
urinal  in  the  grip  of  an  unusual  variety  of  impotence. 

Readers  are  beginning  to  write  in  accusing  me  of 
being  a  Reichian,  and  I  don’t  want  to  lend  support  to 
so  terrible  an  accusation,  but  I  also  don’t  see,  and  can’t 
see,  how  we  can  account  for  what  happened  here  except 
by  saying,  in  Reich’s  terms,  that  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  firm  created  an  anxiety — and  anxiety, 
to  Dr.  Reich,  meant  simply,  physically,  the  withdrawal 
of  life-energy  from  the  periphery  of  the  body  to  its 
1  core :  a  contraction.  My  friend’s  genital-urinary  appara¬ 
tus  went  dead  as  the  energy  flowed  back  into  his  center. 

(For  some  interesting  data  tending  to  indicate  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  this  anxious  energy-contrac¬ 
tion  in  American  culture,  see  Lawrence  Barth’s  column 
in  the  October  1960  Realist.) 

An  experience  of  my  own  comes  to  mind  here.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  guy  I  know  got  so  damned  mad  at  me  that  he 
refused  to  speak  to  me  anymore.  Readers  of  this  column 
may  figure  he  had  good  justification — and  I  would  be 
the  last  one  in  the  world  to  deny  that,  intent  as  I  am 
on  becoming  known  as  the  meanest  literary  bastard 
since  Brann  the  Iconoclast — but  the  point  is  that  my 
offense,  in  this  ease,  was  merely  speaking  against  the 
Capitalist  system.  Being  sent  to  Coventry  for  this,  by  a 
cat  who  has  been  only  mildly  peeved  by  my  sexual  and 
religious  heresies,  is  what  prompted  the  question  asked 
in  the  title  of  this  column:  “Is  Capitalism  a  Revealed 
Religion?”  Has  it  now  become  so  sacred  that  question¬ 
ing  it  is  ,  more  dangerous  than,  let  us  say,  asking  if 
Jesus  ever  pulled  his  pudding  as  a  boy? 

I  am  going  to  come  on  so  strong  as  to  say  that,  in 
a  Freudian  sense,  Capitalism  always  has  been  a  revealed 
religion.  (“Religion,”  old  Papa  Sigmund  once  succinctly 
said,  “is  a  public  neurosis;  neurosis  is  a  private  re¬ 
ligion.”)  Capitalism,  I  would  in  all  seriousness  sug¬ 
gest,  can  best  be  understood  as  a  public  neurosis  char¬ 
acteristic  of  societies  in  which  the  life  energy  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  genital  area  into  the  aval  area.  Being 
a  public  neurosis,  it  is  institutionalized,  ritualized  and 
mystificated  Avith  all  the  pomp  and  folderol  of  any 
other  religion. 

Let  us  look  into  the  age  that  gave  birth  to  Capital¬ 
ism.  The  Late  Middle  Ages  were  a  time  of  hysteria 
(always  a  result  of  prolonged  anxiety  states)  and  of 
witch-hunting  (a  symptom  of  hysteria) — and,  finally, 
of  impotence.  The  whole  style  of  the  age,  as  Spengler 
would  call  it,  is  well  illustrated  by  Bull  Summa  desider- 
antes  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII: 

“It  has  indeed  lately  come  to  Our  ears,”  wrote  His 
Holiness,  “that  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Germany  .  .  . 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  .  .  .  have  abandoned  them¬ 
selves  to  devils  .  .  .  and  by  their  incantations,  spells  and 
conjurations  .  .  .  have  slain  infants  yet  in  their  mother’s 
womb,  as  also  the  offspring  of  cattle  .  .  .  These  wretches 
further  afflict  and  torment  men  and  women  .  .  .  with 
terrible  piteous  pains  and  sore  diseases;  they  hinder 
men  from  performing  the  sexual  act  and  women  from 
conceiving,  whence  husbands  cannot  know  their  wives, 
or  wives  receive  their  husbands  .  .  .” 

It  seems  evident  that,  as  G.  Rattray  Taylor  notes  in 
his  brilliant  Sex  in  History,  Innocent  was  concerned 
“solely  with  certain  pathological  sexual  phenomena  .  .  . 
particularly  psychic  impotence  and  frigidity.”  Taylor 
produces  considerable  evidence  tPgt  such  Papal  fears 
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were  well-grounded  because  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Medieval  Church  was  indeed  so  thoroughly  destroying 
the  normal  sexual  functioning  of  men  and  women  as  to 
create  widespread  impotence  and  infertility. 

The  witch-hunts  of  the  period  were  almost  all,  Tay¬ 
lor  demonstrates,  brought  on  by  people  who,  finding 
themselves  impotent,  accused  some  neighbor  of  “be¬ 
witching”  them.  The  infamous  Malleus  Malificarum, 
the  handbook  used  for  centuries  by  witch-hunters  and 
Inquisitors,  reads  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  modern 
textbook  of  sexual  pathology. 

It  was  out  of  the  maelstrom  that  Protestantism  and 
Capitalism  emerged.  As  the  genitals  of  the  Western 
World  died,  its  anus,  so  to  speak,  came  to  be  its  central 
living  preoccupation— inspired  and  guided  by  the  hys¬ 
terical  vision  of  one  neurotic  monk  sitting  on  a  john. 

The  psychoanalytical  insight  that  money  represents 
to  the  anal  personality — the  feces  which  it  covets — is 
not  really  new  or  novel.  Have  we  not  always  spoken  of 
“filthy  lucre?”  Doesn’t  Dante  put  the  usurers  and  the 
buggers  in  one  pocket  of  hell  because  both  are  “against 
natural  increase?”  Five  hundred  years  after  Dante, 
didn’t  another  great  poet,  who  is  markedly  hostile  to 
Freudian  theory,  intuitively  make  the  same  discovery: 

Usury  kills  the  child  in  the  womb 

And  breaks  short  the  young  man’s  courting 

Usury  brings  age  into  youth;  it  lies  between  the 

bride  and  the  bridegroom 

Usury  is  against  Nature’s  increase. 

Yes,  that  is  Ezra  Pound,  in  his  Canto  51.  Elsewhere, 
Pound  has  indicated  the  same  awareness  of  the  pro- 
anal,  anti-genital  direction  of  the  Capitalist  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  Usurocratic)  temperament: 

his  condom  full  of  black  beetles, 
tattoo  marks  round  the  anus, 
and  a  circle  of  lady  golfers  about  him. 

the  courageous  violent 

slashing  themselves  with  knives 
the  cowardly  inciters  to  violence  .  .  . 

the  beast  with  a  hundred  legs,  USURIA 
and  the  swill  full  of  respectors 

bowing  to  the  lords  of  the  place, 
explaining  its  advantages, 

and  the  laudatores  temporis  acti 
claiming  that  the  shit  used  to  be  blacker  and 
richer 

(Canto  15) 

At  the  end  of  Arthur  Miller’s  novel.  The  Misfits, 
the  hero  curses,  not  “money,”  but,  significantly,  “shit, 
and  money.”  Another  artistic  expression  of  the  anal 
orientation  of  the  modern  world  occurs  in  Norman 
Mailer’s  “The  Time  of  Her  Time,”  in  which  the  pro¬ 
tagonist,  trying  to  cure  his  girl  of  frigidity,  finds  he 
can  bring  her  to  orgasm  by  entering  per  anum. 

Actually,  the  psychoanalytical  theory  of  money  as  a 
symbolic  turd  is  already  implicit  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
myth  of  work  as  Adam’s  Curse.  Dr.  Karl  Menninger’s 
The  Human  Mind  recounts  a  case-history  of  a  million¬ 
aire  who  was  compulsively  busy  to  escape  anxieties  con¬ 
nected  with  infantile  anal  guilts.  Similar  cases  appear 
in  the  works  of  Freud,  Fercnczi  and  Jones,  among 
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others.  Abraham  describes  in  his  Selected  Papers  on 
Psychoanalysis  a  patient  whose  anxieties  centered 
around  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  eat  excrement  as  a 
punishment  for  sin :  the  theme  of  two  or  three  of  the 
most  popular  jokes  in  capitalist  society. 

“Work,”  says  Durkheim  briefly,  “is  still  for  most 
men  a  punishment  and  a  scourge.”  Freud,  perhaps,  put 
it  even  more  simply,  in  his  study  of  Dosteovski,  saying 
that  Dosteovski  was  under  a  compulsion  to  make  his 
burden  of  guilt  take  tangible  form  as  a  burden  of  debt. 
Norman  Brown’s  brilliant  Life  Against  Death  (to  which 
I  am  greatly  indebted*)  sums  it  all  up  thusly:  “Money 
is  human  guilt  with  the  dross  refined  away  till  it  is  a 
pure  crystal  of  self-punishment,  but  it  remains  filthy 
because  it  remains  guilt.” 

It  may  seem  almost  too  pat  if  we  now  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  the  congenital  problem  of  Capitalism,  never 
yet  solved,  is  the  problem  of  dumping  the  surplus. 

The  psycho-dynamics  of  Capitalism,  in  short,  seem 
to  consist  of  what  cyberneticists  call  a  circular-causal 
process.  Born  of  neurotic  anxiety  and  desensitization 
(contraction  of  the  life  energies),  it  constantly  gener¬ 
ates  more  anxiety  through  its  unpredictable  boom-and- 
bust  cycles  and  the  wars  incident  upon  its  imperialistic 
necessity  to  dump  the  surplus.  But  this  second-order 
anxiety  (which  afflicts  the  boss  as  well  as  the  worker, 
for  he,  too,  is  the  victim  of  the  cycle)  breeds  that  “busy- 
busy-busy”  compensating  activity  which  drives  the 
whole  system  ever  onward  into  contradictions,  crashes 
and  further  anxieties. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Reich’s  theory  was  that  cancer  is 
caused,  partially,  by  the  contraction  of  life  energies, 
i.e.,  anxiety.  (And  anybody  who  doubts  Reich’s  theory 
of  anxiety  only  needs  to  observe  himself  in  a  moment 
of  stress  to  be  convinced  that  Reich  was  absolutely 
right.  Improper  breathing  and  what  A.  S.  Neill  calls 
“the  stiff  stomach  danger”  make  up  the  feeling  we  call 


*Editor’s  note:  As  with  Bob  Wilson,  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  books — fiction,  non-fiction,  serious,  humorous — to  which 
you  are  greatly  indebted;  write  in  and  we’ll  list  ’em. 
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“I’ll  tell  you  why  the  world  is  in  such  a  turmoil — every¬ 
body  wants  a  standard  of  living  like  ours,  that’s  why  .  . 
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“anxiety”  or  “tension,”  and  both  are  symptomatic  of 
muscular  contraction,  such  as  we  see  on  a  very  gross 
level  in  an  infant  cringing  with  fear.) 

Consider,  in  the  context  of  Reich’s  idea,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  defenders  of 
modern  American  Capitalism,  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  The  Institute  of  Motivational  Research:  “Pos¬ 
sibly  more  than  half  of  all  human  diseases  are  psycho¬ 
genic,”  says  Dr.  Dichter  in  The  Strategy  of  Desire; 
“worry,  maladjustment  and  other  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances  can  be  responsible  for  almost  anything  from  heart 
attack  to  cancer.”  Dr.  Dichter’s  job,  as  high-priest  of 
Motivational  Research,  is  using  this  “worry,  maladjust¬ 
ment  and  other  emotional  disturbances”  to  influence 
people  to  allow  themselves  to  be  exploited  still  fui’ther 
by  the  Power  Elite  of  Capitalism. 

According  to  the  University  of  California’s  recent 
symposium  on  psychological  factors  in  cancer,  all  the 
women  with  cancer  of  the  breast  examined  by  Dr.  Franz 
Alexander  in  one  study  showed  severe  psychiatric  dis¬ 
turbances,  generally  with  some  degree  of  sexual  mal¬ 
functioning;  another  study,  of  women  with  cancer  of 
the  uterus,  showed  even  more  conspicuous  sexual  dis¬ 
turbances,  especially  of  the  sort  called  “frigidity” 
( Psychological  Variables  in  Human  Cancer,  University 
of  California  Press). 

Vihjalmur  Stefansson’s  Cancer:  Disease  of  Civili¬ 
zation  points  out  that  this  pathology  is  rare,  or  non¬ 
existent,  among  primitive  tribes.  Need  we  add  to  this 
that  the  physical  bearing  of  primitive  peoples  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  our  so-called  “civilization”  that 
almost  every  explorer  on  record  comes  back  with  be¬ 
mused  comments  on  the  subject?  Primitive  man,  free 
of  the  anxieties  and  armors-against-anxiety  character¬ 
istic  of  our  culture,  stands  and  walks  and  sits  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being  should,  gracefully  and  naturally.  Look 
around  you  and  notice  how  much  visible  tension  you 
can  see  in  people’s  postures;  and  you  will  know  why 
Dr.  Reich  called  cancer  a  shrinking  biopathy. 

Our  kindly  editor  has  asked  me  to  stop  using  the 
example  of  the  guy  walking  into  the  park  with  a  radio 
in  his  hand  every  time  I  want  to  say  that  people  are 
dead  in  modern  America.  Okay.  I  will  use  another  ex¬ 
ample.  I  once  said  to  a  young  lady  (who  happened  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  guy  who  stopped  talking  to  me  when 
he  found  out  I’m  a  socialist),  “Dig  that  tree  there — 
wow!”  She  replied,  icily,  “I  dug  it,”  putting  me  down 
for  being  so  corny  as  to  talk  that  way.  The  point  was 
that  she  hadn’t  dug  it;  she  had  hardly  glanced  at  it. 
Basho  could  flip  over  a  sight  as  simple  as  a  tom  cat  with 
the  Yen,  and  write  a  poem  about  it: 

Yawning.  Then,  fully  awake, 
the  cat  goes  out 
to  a  night  of  poontang. 

This  is  not  just  “the  poet’s  eye”;  Cezanne  had  it. 
Nor  is  it  the  “artist’s  eye”;  Darwin  had  it  when  he 
looked  at  the  iguana  and  intuited  the  law  of  evolution. 
It  is  the  special  kind  of  stupidity  I  was  talking  about 
earlier  in  this  column.  It  is  the  innocent  childish  eye 
of  a  man  who  is  not  completely  blinded  by  the  organ¬ 
ized  bullshit  and  desensitization  of  an  unjust  social 
system.  It  is  obvious,  or  should  be,  that  the  prejudiced 
white  never  “sees”  a  Negro;  he  sees  the  social  lies, 
stereotypes,  in  his  own  mind.  (This  is  the  point  of  the 
best  novel  ever  written  about  the  Negro  in  America, 
Ralph  Ellison’s  Invisible  Man.) 
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Moment  of  Creation 
(or.  Too  Many  Syllables  Spoil  the  Haiku) 

Hovering 
just  on  the  edge 
of  a  poem 

my  asshole  tightens 
in  anticipation, 

— Richard  Trombly 


It  should  be  equally  obvious  that,  in  a  social  system 
motivated  by  anxiety  and  a  deadening  of  life  energy, 
nobody  even  sees  the  street  on  which  he  lives  anymore. 
We  are  walking  dead  men,  as  Lawrence  tried  so  hard 
to  show  us  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,  that  great  and 
mostly  unread  novel  in  which  average  readers  hop 
around  looking  for  symbolic  sexual  gratification  and 
skipping  the  passages  which  give  the  book  half  its 
meaning — the  passages  about  how  Clifford’s  impotence 
and  paralysis  drove  him  to  becoming  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman. 

The  whole  world  has  been  stunned  for  17  years  now 
by  the  opening,  in  1944,  of  the  Nazi  annihilation  camps. 
We  still  don’t  know  how  to  explain  such  things,  how  they 
could  be  possible.  Let  me  bring  this  column  toward  a 
conclusion  with  a  set  of  facts  that  may  throw  some  light 
on  what  happened  in  Germany— and  is  happening  here 
— facts  which  are  all  explained  by  my  hypothesis  that 
Capitalism  derives  from  deadening  of  the  genitals  and 
centering  of  the  interest  in  the  anus,  but  which  cannot 
be  explained,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other  hypothesis. 

1.  The  English  of  Shakespeare’s  day  were  a  bawdy, 
sexy,  uninhibited  bunch  of  hipsters.  As  Capitalism 
grew  in  England,  this  national  character  changed 
markedly,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
Falstaff  and  his  friends  as  truly  English.  The  modern 
post-Capitalist  Englishman  is  the  epitome  of  the  ar¬ 
mored  individual,  rigid,  compulsively  “moral,”  utterly 
lacking  in  spontaneity.  Simultaneously,  England  was 
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When  Nikita  Got  Home  That  Night 


by  Ed  Murray 

“Lummox.” 

“Lummox-stomachs.  All  I  said  was 
I’d  like  to  shake  her  hand,  too.” 

“First.  You  said  ‘I’d  like  to  shake  her 
hand  first.'  ” 

“I  was  misquoted.  What  can  you  ex¬ 
pect  from  those  capitalist  papers?  In 
Pravda  you’ll  see  the  truth.” 

“Always  with  the  puns.  Can’t  you 
talk  serious?” 

“Listen,  Nina,  I  was  only  being  po¬ 
lite.” 

“Some  polite.  And  that  picture.  How 
can  I  hold  my  head  up  when  we  get 
back  ?” 

“Don’t  worry.  Pravda  doesn’t  run 
pictures.” 


“And  that  smirk.  You  looked  like  a 
puppy  dog.” 

“Last  time  you  were  mad  because  I 
banged  my  shoe.  This  time  you’re  mad 
because  I  was  polite.” 

“You  looked  like  you  were  going  to 
swoon  in  her  lap.” 

“Ah.” 

..  “Now what  are  you  smirking  about?” 

“I  was  just  thinking  about  being  po¬ 
lite.” 

“Clown.” 

“I  hardly  drank  a  thing.” 

“A  girl  that  age.” 

“Youth.  Oh,  Nina,  how  I  wish  you 
were  young.” 

“Lummox.” 


“And  tall.” 

“Clown.” 

“With  black  hair.” 

“And  skinny?  You  want  me  to  be 
skinny,  too?” 

“I  was  only  being  polite.” 

“Every  time  we  go  to  a  party  you 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.” 

“I  hardly  drank  a  thing.” 

“You  were  too  busy.” 

“Last  time  you  said  I  drank  too  much. 
This  time  you  say  I  didn’t  drink 
enough.” 

“Everyone  saw.” 

“You’re  unreasonable.” 

“A  girl  half  your  age.” 

“Ah,  youth.  It’s  a  shame  she  isn’t 
the  one  who’s  president.  I’m  sure  I 
could  come  to  an  agreement  with  her.” 

“So,  you  admit.” 

“I  admit  nothing.” 

“What  kind  of  arrangement?” 


the  first  nation  consciously  to  idealize  the  completely 
frigid  woman. 

2.  Capitalism  was  born  in  Germany,  chiefly,  and 
chiefly  in  the  age  of  Luther. 

3.  Calvin’s  fanatically  anti-sexual  regime  in  Geneva 
was  also  one  of  the  primary  creators  of  the  Capitalist 
spirit.  Raleigh,  observing  the  deadness  of  the  Genevese, 
remarked  that  they  had  “nothing  left  but  their  usury.” 

3.  As  Capitalism  came  to  dominance  in  Germany,  the 
German  national  character  became  more  and  more  rigid, 
armored,  “closed”  and  secretive,  lacking  in  play  and 
spontaneity,  etc.  Out  of  this  came  the  automaton  who 
is  a  living  caricature  of  humanity,  the  goose-stepping 
tin  soldier  known  as  the  Nazi. 

4.  America,  the  only  surviving  100%  Capitalist  na¬ 
tion,  is  the  most  Puritanical  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  only  nation,  indeed,  which  has  executed  a  man  in 
the  20th  Century,  not  for  murder,  but  (in  effect)  for  a 
sexual  offense. 

5.  Desensitization  in  America  is  growing  more  ap¬ 
palling  all  the  time.  Lawrence  Barth  recounted  in  the 
Realist  a  few  months  ago  an  incident  at  a  racetrack  in 
Illinois  where  a  section  of  the  grandstand  collapsed, 
killing  and  injuring  a  great  number  of  people;  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  uncollapsed  part  of  the  grandstand  were  com¬ 
pletely  unmoved,  according  to  reports — even  those  sit¬ 
ting  only  a  few  feet  from  the  groaning  bodies  of  the 
victims.  It  is  this  country  also  which  twice  dropped 
atomic  bombs  on  two  cities  full  of  men,  women  and 
children,  and  which  poured  burning  napalm  on  its  ene¬ 
mies  in  Korea. 

6.  Recently,  in  Harmony,  North  Carolina,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  staged  a  little  rabbit  hunt— for  charitable 
purposes,  of  course.  The  rabbits  were  beaten  to  death 
with  baseball  bats. 

7.  The  mysteries  of  Capitalist  economics  are  held  to 
be  as  sacred  as  those  of  any  other  religion — i.e.,  every 
other  organized  social  neurosis.  Only  the  “experts”  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  understand  “the  rate  of  interest,” 
“the  price  of  money,”  the  “dangers”  of  “inflation,” 
etc.  The  whole  system— “the  black  magic  of  money,”  as 
Pound  once  called  it — simply  rests  upon  breeding  money 
as  if  it  were  alive.  (“Is  your  gold  ewes  and  rams?” — 
Shakespeare.)  Or,  as  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  put  it,  “the  bank  hath  interest  on  all 
moneys  it  creates  out  of  nothing.”  This  creation  out  of 
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nothing  is  just  what  the  infant  wants  to  do  with  its 
feces,  according  to  Freud,  Jones,  Ferenczi,  Abraham, 
Menninger  and  other  psychoanalysts.  (Rexroth  once 
paraphrased  Dante’s  analysis  of  this  system  by  saying 
that,  to  Dante,  the  usurer  is  a  pederast  who  wants  to 
make  his  turds  his  heirs.) 

I  could  go  on,  but  what’s  the  use?  Those  who  have 
had  a  little  experience  in  psychiatry  will  know  what 
I’m  getting  at;  others  will  just  laugh,  as  they’ve  been 
laughing  since  Freud  published  his  first  case  histories. 
I  ask  only  one  thing  of  skeptics :  don’t  bring  up  Soviet 
Russia,  please.  That  horrible  example  of  State  Capital¬ 
ism  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I,  and  other  libertarian 
socialists,  would  offer  as  an  alternative  to  the  present 
system. 

Dante  said  of  the  damned  in  hell  that  they  were 
persons  who  had  lost  il  ben  del’  intelletto,  which  I  don’t 
think  it’s  at  all  extravagant  to  translate  as:  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  dig  things.  This  is  not  a  Marxist  kind  of  social 
criticism  I  have  been  presenting  in  this  column,  but 
just  a  way  of  saying  that  there’s  something  pathologi¬ 
cal,  literally  so,  about  a  system  which  increasingly 
blinds  people  to  the  joys  of  the  senses  and  ties  them 
down  to  a  narrow  groove  of  profit-seeking. 


The  Borscht  Circuit 

From  an  AP  dispatch  of  May  25th: 

“Federal  investigators  have  turned  up  evidence 
that  Jerry  Re,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange,  tried  to  manipulate  brokerage 
recommendations  through  bribery.  .  .  .  Two  brokerage 
employes,  Harison  Parsons  and  Edward  Ballman,  told 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  investigators 
that  Re  invited  them  to  lunch  in  1958  and  offered  a 
bribe.  Parsons  said  Re  offered  TO  cents  a  share  under 
the  table’  if  he  and  Ballman  would  induce  customers 
to  buy  about  50,000  shares  of  I.  Rokeach  &  Sons  Inc., 
a  kosher  food  manufacturer  now  operating  as  Exqui¬ 
site  Form  Brassiere.  The  witness  said  Re  suggested 
that  he  meet  them  ‘uptown’  and  make  payments  in 
cash.  Both  Parsons  and  Ballman  .  .  .  said  Re’s  offer 
was  rejected.  .  .  .” 

« 

Moral:  The  sales  appeal  of  a  product  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  guaranteed  by  fancy  packaging. 


The  Realist 
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Department  of  Satirical  Prophecy 


“I  didn’t  say  arrangement.  I  said 
‘agreement.’  You’re  like  those  capital¬ 
ist  newspapers.” 

‘‘Sure,  I  know.  In  Pravda  it  will  say 
‘agreement,’  but  I  know  what  you  were 
thinking.” 

“Let’s  go  to  bed.” 

“Who  do  vou  think  you’re  talking 
to?” 

“Now  what’s  the  matter?” 

“I  know  you.” 

“It’s  about  time.” 

“You’ll  grunt  in  the  dark  with  your 
eyes  closed  and  say  you  love  me,  but  I 
know  what  you’ll  be  thinking.  Lum¬ 
mox.” 

"I’m  sleepy.” 

“Now  you’re  sleepy.  When  I  wanted 
to  come  home  you  weren’t  so  sleepy.” 

“I  was  being  polite.” 

“I  hope  she  tells  her  husband.” 

“Tells  him  what?” 

“Such  a  nice  young  man.” 

“Oh-ho.  So  that’s  it.” 

“So  young.  So  tall.  Such  nice  teeth.” 

“Behind  my  back  again.  Like  that 
Cossack  in  1910.” 

“I  told  you  he  was  my  cousin.” 

“I  know  what  you  told  me.” 

‘He  was  insulted  when  you  said  you’d 
rather  shake  her  hand  first.” 

“The  Cossack?” 

“No,  him.  The  President.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  noticed  him.” 

“A  baby.  A  woman  like  that  needs 
someone  more  mature.” 

“I  know  what  you’re  thinking.” 

“I’m  sleepy.” 

“Lummox.” 

“I  had  a  hard  day.” 

“Clown.” 

“Please.  Nina.  I’ll  buy  you  the  coat.” 

“The  sable?” 

“Sable?  I  thought  you  said  mink.” 

“Yesterday  I  said  mink.  After  to¬ 
night  I  need  a  sable.” 

“Stalin  never  had  this  kind  of  trou¬ 
ble.” 

“Stalin  didn’t  drink.” 

“I  hardly  drank  a  thing.” 

“Or  chase  girls.” 

“Polite.  I  was  trying  to  be  polite, 
like  you  told  me.” 

“Lummox.” 

“All  right.  A  sable.  Next  time  I  hope 
he  leaves  her  home.” 

“Such  a  nice  young  man.” 

“Anyway,  I’m  too  old.  She’s  only  a 
child.” 

“You  promise  a  sable?” 

“Next  you’ll  ask  for  the  moon.” 

“You  already  promised  the  moon.  I’ll 
take  the  sable.” 

“Peasant.  You’ll  always  be  a  peasant. 
You  have  no  soul.” 

“Put  out  the  light,  old  man.  It’s  past 
your  bed  time.” 

“I’m  sleepy.” 

“You  admit?” 

“I  admit.” 

“So.  We’ll  go  to  bed.” 

“Ah,  what  can  a  man  do?  I’ll  put  out 
the  light.” 

“Goodnight,  Nikita.” 

“Goodnight,  old  woman.” 
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From  one  of  John  Francis  Put¬ 
nam’s  “ Modest  Proposals”  in  issue 
#20:  “We  wonder,  do  good  little 
Catholic  girls  tip  their  nun  dolls  up 
to  see  what’s  tinder  their  skirts  like 
all  other  little  girls  do?  Which  brings 
us  to  this  consideration :  do  they  make 
Priest  dolls?  We’ve  never  actually 
seen  one,  but  we  feel  that  the  church 
is  missing  a  great  bet  in  this  area.” 
^  ^  $ 

From  the  Boston  Globe:  “When 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  appears  to¬ 
morrow  ...  to  serve  as  guest  cashier 
from  noon  to  1:30,  he  will  be  greeted 
by  next-door  neighbors — the  Daughters 


of  St.  Paul.  The  Sisters  at  the  St. 
Paul  Catholic  Book  and  Film  Center 
will  have  on  display  in  their  window 
the  above  ‘Cardinal  Cushing’  doll  in 
full  dress  of  a  prelate,  complete  to 
his  ring.” 

From  the  cover  of  issue  #22: 
“David  Greenglass  To  Be  Given  Back 
His  Old  Government  Job.” 

❖  *  * 

From  the  letters-to-the-editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror: 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  distressed  to  read  stories  of 
the  catcalls  directed  at  David  Green- 
glass  after  his  release  from  prison. 
David  Greenglass  was  only  a  fringe 
character  in  the  theft  of  the  atomic 
secrets.  He  repented  of  his  role.  All 
of  the  unrepentant  principals  in  the 
thefts,  except  the  Rosenbergs,  have 
fared  better  than  Greenglass. 

He  has  been  working  WITH  the 
U.S.  for  ten  years  now.  He  was  the 
principal  witness  against  the  Rosen¬ 
bergs.  He  and  Harry  Gold  have  told 
us  most  of  what  we  know  about  the 
Soviet  theft  of  our  atomic  secrets. 


He  has  cooperated  time  and  time 
again  with  the  Senate  Internal  Sub¬ 
committee,  of  which  I  was  Counsel, 
even  while  our  overall  policy  was  one 
of  playing  down  Soviet  aggression. 

I  was  always  confounded  by  the 
severity  of  our  treatment  of  Green- 
glass  and  Gold  in  view  of  how  much 
they  helped  and  in  contrast  to  our 
treatment  of  the  unregenerate  advance 
guard  of  Khrushchev.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  even  been  awarded  sub¬ 
stantial  indemnities. 

If  we  set  a  precedent  of  making 
it  unpopular  and  difficult  for  former 
Communists  to  help  us,  we  won’t  get 
that  assistance  any  longer. 

American  business  could  do  well  to 
give  this  man,  with  his  technical 
training,  a  chance  to  re-establish  him¬ 
self. 

Robert  Morris,  President 

University  of  Dallas 

Dallas,  Texas 

From  “ Trampolines :  the  Five-Fold 
Way  to  Karmic  Bliss”  by  Sam  Blue- 
farb  in  issue  #21:  “Two  roads  [to 
karmic  bliss ]  are  open:  philosophy  or 
drugs.  But  the  trampolino  finds  both 
an  inconvenience.  'He  avoids  the  first 
because  that  would  mean  that  he 
would  have  to  submit  himself  to  the 
discipline  of  contemplation,  with  all 
the  hazards  of  self-analysis  this  ac¬ 
tivity  would  produce  as  pernicious  by¬ 
products  of  that  doubtful  practice; 
but  if  the  first  is  an  unthinkable 
choice,  the  second  is  completely  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  any  self-respecting 
trampolino  interested  in  his  own 
preservation  as  a  sentient  piece  of 
protoplasm.” 

5j:  *}; 

From  a  N.  Y.  Sunday  Times  book 
review  of  This  Is  It  by  Alan  Watts: 
“Mr.  Watts  tells  us  how  he  sought 
this  experience  [ satori ,  or  the  moment 
of  illumination]  also  by  means  of 
drugs,  particularly  the  new  wonder 
drug  lysergic  acid,  which  he  assures 
us  is  harmless  and  not  habit-form¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hal¬ 
lucinatory  fireworks,  and  at  moments 
Mr.  W  atts  tells  us  he  felt  he  was 
going  psychotic,  but  in  the  end  the 
drug  did  seem  to  produce  the  il¬ 
luminated  consciousness  of  the  mys¬ 
tic.  If  this  is  so,  it  raises  the  troubl¬ 
ing  question:  If  the  drug  can  do  it, 
why  do  we  need  the  religion?  And 
the  perhaps  even  more  troubling  so¬ 
cial  question :  If  a  simple  drug  can 
place  within  the  reach  of  millions  an 
experience  that  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  has  been  considered  the  final 
fruit  of  religious  discipline,  then  what 
authorities  acting  on  what  principle 
are  going  to  be  able  to  prevent  usage 
of  this  drug?” 
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the  american  character 


by  William  Worthy 


(Editor's  note:  What  follows  is  the  transcript  of 
remarks  by  Bill  Worthy  on  Jane  2nd  at  a  rally  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Liberation  Committee  for  Africa,  concern¬ 
ing  “Nationalism,  Colonialism  and  the  United  States.”) 

Early  this  morning  I  returned  from  a  four-day  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  on  “the  American  character.” 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  the  Re¬ 
public  as  a  launching  point  for  a  scholarly  study  of  the 
American  character.  A  wide  assortment  of  persons  from 
all  over  the  country  were  taken  to  the  nation’s  capital 
as  guests  of  the  Fund  and  put  up  in  $15-a-day  rooms  in 
the  plush  Shoreham  Hotel. 

The  group  included  editorial  writers,  Harvard,  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Amherst  faculty  members,  theologians, 
trade  unionists,  corporation  executives,  the  new  and 
controversial  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Speakers  ranged  from  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  0.  Douglas,  who  said  that  Americans  to  survive 
must  become  revolutionary-minded,  to  a  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  who  appeared  to 
believe  that  to  revolutionize  a  social  order  that  has 
produced  so  many  social  evils  would  be  preferable  to 
individual  attempts  to  “adjust”  to  it. 

Some  of  the  potpourri  of  participants  had  their  feet 
on  the  ground.  Others  were  far  removed  from  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  deepening  crisis  facing  this  country  in  1961. 

On  three  different  occasions  during  the  discussion 
periods,  for  five  or  ten  minutes  each  time,  I  made  some 
comments  and  directed  questions  at  the  speakers.  The 
large  room  was  always  completely  silent  while  I  spoke. 
But  afterwards,  on  the  basis  of  remarks  made  to  me 
and  others,  it  was  distressingly  clear  that  a  good  many 
in  the  room  hadn’t  heard. 

More  and  more  I  get  the  feeling  of  dwindling  com¬ 
munication  not  only  between  white  and  colored  Ameri¬ 
cans  but  also  between  white  America  and  the  colored 
areas  of  the  world.  In  trying  to  explain  the  worldwide 
social  revolution  to  the  largely  deaf  majority  group  in 
this  country  a  colored  person  is  reminded  of  that  poig-. 
nant  and  tragically  true  passage  in  one  of  Arthur 
Miller’s  books,  The  Misfits.  A  young  woman  seeking  a 
divorce  at  Reno  confides  to  a  fellow  sufferer  her  main 
problem  with  the  husband  she  has  just  left: 

“I  could  reach  out  and  touch  him  but  he  wasn’t 
there.” 

And  the  older,  more  experienced  wife  retorts : 

“Honey,  if  that  were  to  be  the  grounds  for 
divoi'ce,  there  woudln’t  be  a  dozen  marriages  left 
in  the  country.” 

The  white  and  colored  races  are  living  together  in 
domestic  and  international  disharmony,  with  precious 
little  spiritual  contact  on  the  human  values  that  make 
life  worth  living.  And  as  the  world  position  of  the 
white  race  worsens,  the  majority  group  in  the  United 
States  particularly  becomes  more  and  more  preoccupied 
with  superficialities  and  irrelevancies 

A  rabbi  at  the  Washington  conference  cited  a  cur¬ 
rent  example.  Our  mass  media  made  a  big  story  out  of 
the  speculation  over  whether  the  wife  of  the  Shah  of 
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Iran  would  bear  him  a  son  who  would  be  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  when  the  rabbi  recently  visited  Iran,  every 
literate  person  he  met  said  that  the  Shah  will  be  lucky 
to  save  his  own  skin  when  the  aristocratic  and  royal 
corruption  and  extreme  privilege  lead  to  his  downfall 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  people  of  Iran  laugh  at  Americans  for  not 
perceiving  through  our  fog  of  press  propaganda  that 
nothing  could  matter  less  than  the  birth  of  a  son  or 
daughter  to  their  outdated  Shah. 

Here  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  blinders  that 
our  Uncle  Tom  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East  and  else¬ 
where  puts  on  this  country.  For  it  was  primarily  the 
C.I.A.  that  eight  years  ago  restored  the  Shah  to  his 
throne  and  reversed  the  national  revolution  and  social 
reforms  introduced  by  former  Premier  Mossadegh. 

In  his  speech  at  the  conference  Justice  Douglas  was 
especially  bitter  toward  the  U.S.  press  for  its  long  cam¬ 
paign  of  ridicule  against  Mossadegh  while  he  was  in 
power  and  for  the  important  role  the  press  played  in 
undermining  his  efforts  to  control  the  big  American 
oil  companies  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  people  of  Iran. 
Justice  Douglas  recalled  how  he  had  visited  Iran  in  that 
period  and  found  that,  under  Mossadegh,  democracy 
was  finally  beginning  to  reach  the  peasants  through  the 
institution  of  village  councils  and  through  economic 
reforms. 

When,  inevitably,  Iran  blows  up  and  our  pupnet 
falls,  this  will  be  one  more  nail  in  the  American  coffin. 

Whenever  the  discussion  at  the  conference  wandered 
to  esoteric  intellectual  heights  and  ignored  these  harsh 
aspects  of  “the  American  character”  as  it  is  seen  around 
the  world,  I  endeavored  to  throw  out  questions  that 
would  bring  the  group  back  to  earth.  Yesterday,  for 
example,  I  brought  up  a  “sophisticated”  religious  vol¬ 
ume  published  in  the  U.S.  a  little  over  100  years  ago. 
The  book,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Slavery,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  “answer”  the  religious  and  Bible-based  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Abolitionists  against  chattel  slavery. 

[ Editor’s  note:  A  pamphlet  titled  “God,  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Segregationist”  by  Rev.  Carey  Daniel — pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Dallas,  Texas  and  president 
of  the  local  White  Citizens  Council — is  currently  in  its 
24th  edition  and  claims  to  have  “over  a  MILLION  read¬ 
ers  already!”  The  essay  is  now  going  to  be  included  in 
a,  full-sized  book,  along  with  “Seven  Other  Segregation 
Sermons,”  including  “Let's  Return  to  Africa  Her  Stolen 
Children,”  “Mixiecrats  vs.  Dixiecrats—101  Best  Jokes 
on  the  Race-Mixers ”  and  “Proof  That  Race-Mixing  is 
Godless  Communism- .”] 

I  then  went  on  to  point  outxthat,  with  exceptions  of 
course,  the  organized  church  has  supported  400  years 
of  western  colonialism,  child  labor,  racial  discrimination 
right  up  to  the  time  of  the  cold  war  pressures  from  the 
Communist  bloc,  two  world  wars  including  Hiroshima, 
the  Korean  War  with  its  napalm  bombings,  and  virtu¬ 
ally  every  social  evil  that  has  come' down  the  pike.  Could 
the  three  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  I  asked,  reason¬ 
ably  expect  the  non-Christian  peoples,  which  included 
most  of  the  colored  nations,  to  accept  the  leadership  of 
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a  self-righteous  society  with  that  kind  of  tainted  spirit¬ 
ual  heritage? 

Only  Father  William  F.  Lynch  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  attempted  to  answer.  The  Protestant  and  Jew¬ 
ish  speakers  in  effect  took  the  “Fifth  Commandment,” 
and  remained  silent. 

During  the  conference  a  New  York  publisher  was 
speaking  privately  with  a  white  girl  college  student, 
one  of  a  dozen  invited  by  the  Fund  for  the  Republic. 
“Mr.  Worthy  scares  me,”  the  girl  remarked.  “Why?” 
asked  the  publisher,  expecting  her  to  accuse  me  of  ex¬ 
tremism.  But  her  answer  was  on  another  level:  “Be¬ 
cause  these  adults  just  can’t  understand  what  he  is 
saying.” 

A  white  Catholic  student  from  a  Catholic  university, 
who  returned  yesterday  to  his  campus  to  graduate, 
said  he  is  going  to  try  to  arrange  for  me  to  speak  there 
next  fall,  even  though  he  himself  will  be  gone. 


“Well,  sir,  I  taught  them  how  to 
properly  plant  their  food,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  to  maintain  an  adequate  diet, 
and  how  to  build  housing  that  will  last 
through  the  stormy  season.  Now  they 
want  me  to  tell  them  how  to  depose 
their  government,  which  is  a  dictator¬ 
ship  maintained  by  U.S.  militarv 
aid  .  .  ” 


By  and  large,  however,  the  older  generation  is  not 
prepared  to  listen  to  any  fundamental  criticism  of  “the 
American  character”  and  of  what  Langston  Hughes 
calls  “the  ways  of  white  folks.”  They  think  they  want 
to  engage  in  self-examination  and  to  correct  the  obvi¬ 
ous  flaws  in  this  faltering  society.  But  in  most  cases 
they  go  right  up  to  the  threshhold  of  searching  analysis 
and  treatment,  then  quickly  retreat. 

During  the  Washington  conference  I  was  repeatedly 
reminded  of  a  frequent  episode  in  the  ofliee  of  a  Man¬ 
hattan  dentist.  Many  of  his  patients  work  in  the  same 
building.  He  is  never  surprised  to  receive  an  urgent 
call  from  a  man  or  woman  in  agony  from  a  neglected 
tooth,  begging  for  an  immediate  appointment.  Within 
five  or  ten  minutes  they  yank  open  the  door  of  his 
office,  suddenly  grind  to  a  halt  and  exclaim :  “My  God, 
the  pain  h,as  stopped.”  Almost  invariably,  they  wish  to 
turn  right  around  and  depart  without  any  treatment. 

Obviously,  these  white-collar  patients  know  they 
need  radical  treatment  on  a  tooth  that  minutes  before 
was  “killing”  them.  The  tooth  is  afraid;  the  patient  is 
afraid;  white  America,  with  its  deep-seated  guilt  about 
racism  and  colonialism,  is  afraid.  By  neglect,  this  coun¬ 
try  is  losing  everything  in  the  world  and  will  soon  stand 
naked  and  alone. 

To  date,  much  of  the  fault  has  lain  with  colored 
Americans.  We  have  not  spoken  out  forcefully  enough. 
Yesterday  I  renewed  an  old  friendship  with  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  now  the  director,  as  you  know,  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  I  spent  a  half  hour  in  his  office. 
I  went  to  sec  him  on  an  entirely  different  matter  and 
not  on  this  problem.  But  in  the  course  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion  I  suggested  that  he  ought  to  gather  half  a  dozen 
articulate  young  Negroes — men  not  beholden  to  the 
white  community  such  as  Daniel  Watts  of  this  Libera¬ 
tion  Committee  for  Africa  and  Robert  Williams  of  the 
Monroe,  N.  C.,  NAACP — and  arrange  for  at  least  a  half 
day  session  with  intelligent  leaders  in  this  Administra¬ 
tion  :  himself,  for  example,  and  Chester  Bowles  and 
Robert  Kennedy. 

They  ought  to  discuss  with  brutal  frankness  the 
state  of  civil  rights  and  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  as 
seen  bv  Negroes.  I  left  a  flier  with  Ed  Murrow  announc¬ 
ing  tonight's  meeting  and  also  Julian  Mayfield’s  article 
on  Bob  Williams— “The  Challenge  of  Negro  Leader¬ 
ship” — in  the  April  issue  of  Commentary  magazine.  Un¬ 
til  I  mentioned  it,  he  didn’t  know  that  during  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Cuba  a  white  daily  in  Detroit  found  sentiment 
in  the  Negro  community  nine  to  one  for  Fidel  Castro. 

A  month  ago,  also  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Cuba,  I  proposed  in  a  speech  that  a  civil  disobedience 
campaign,  especially  by  Negroes,  is  clearly  called  for 
in  the  event  of  any  further  attack  on  Cuba. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  propose  an  extension  of  that 
idea.  Quite  apart  from  the  grave  injustices  involved,  the 
desperate  efforts  to  maintain  western  colonialism  and 
neo-colonialism  are  keeping  the  entire  world  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  state  of  turmoil.  There  is  no  greater  threat  to 
peace. 

Those  of  us  who  see  behind  the  hypocritical  slogans 
of  the  cold  war  should  pledge  ourselves  now  to  open 
resistance  if  ever  our  servants  in  Washington  are  again 
tempted  in  any  part  of  the  world — the  Congo,  Iran, 
South  Vietnam,  the  Straits  of  Taiwan — to  prop  up  the 
rotting  structure  of  white  power  by  resort  to  bombs,  to 
marines,  to  our  new  guerrilla  units  or  to  other  miiltary 
means. 


June  1961 
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V. 


A  Combat  Report:  My  Sortie  Against 
Fidel  Castro's  Phantom  MIC  Planes 

by  David  R.  ZSmmernam 

I  am  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  hence  an  insular 
person.  I  believe  in  strict  non-intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  another  man’s  paper.  At  least,  that  was  my  policy 
until  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  when  I  lost  my  former  re¬ 
solve,  and  tried  to  shoot  some  of  Castro’s  phantom  MIG 
planes  off  the  front  page  of  the  Times,  a  neighboring 
New  York  paper. 

I  had  bought  the  Times’  early  edition  of  April  19th, 
on  the  crucial  second  evening  of  the  invasion.  There  I 
read,  in  the  five-column  lead  headline,  that: 

MIGS  AND  TANKS  ATTACK  REBELS 

A  blunt  statement,  indeed:  there  were  MIGs  in  the 
air— no  doubt  about  that,  I  conceded.  But,  by  the  time 
I  had  finished  the  news  story  under  the  head,  I  had 
found  that  the  situation  was  not  quite  so  simple.  I  had 
discovered  that  the  attribution  for  the  MIGs  being 
aloft  was  a  “communique”  from  the  anti-Castro  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Council  (whose  leaders,  it  later  turned  out, 
were  just  then  prisoners  of  the  C.I.A.,  and  were  being 
held  incommunicado). 

Moreover,  the  reporter  responsible  for  the  story, 
Tad  Szulc  [pronounced  Schultz],  had  written  that, 
while  there  had  been  some  reports  of  MIGs,  in  crates, 
being  brought  to  Cuba,  “there  have  been  no  reports  of 
MIGs  actually  flying” — a  statement  that  contradicted 
what  was  said  in  the  headline. 

Sculc  said,  further,  in  a  sentence  that  could  win  a 
prize  for  the  number  of  hedges,  of  which  there  were 
five,  set  to  surround  a  single  newspaper  statement: 
“Some  exile  sources  here  [Miami]  speculated  that  the 
MIGs,  if  they  had  appeared  in  the  air,  may  have  been 
flown  by  Soviet-bloc  ‘volunteers.’  ” 

As  I  read  this,  I  felt  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  dis¬ 
solving  within  me.  I  reached  for  the  telephone  on  my 
night  table,  and  dialed  LAckawanna  4-1000.  I  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  news  department,  and  a  toiler  there 
read  through  the  story,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with 
me;  he  agreed  that  it  failed  to-  support  the  point-of-fact 
headline  which  it  had  been  given.  The  first  Late  edition 
was  on  the  press  and  running,  he  said,  but  he  would  see 
to  it  that  the  matter  was  straightened  out  in  the  final 
edition. 

I  bought  the  last  Times  on  the  way  to  work  the  next 
morning;  a  glance  told  me  that  there  had  been  changes 
— perhaps  my  call  had  been  heeded !  I  unfolded  the 
baper  and  discovered  that  the  page  one  line  had  been 
stretched  from  five  columns  to  six,  and  now  read : 

MIGS  AND  TANKS  ATTACK  BEACHHEAD 

A  change,  indeed,  but  not  a  correction.  Instead  of 
writing  a  more  accurate  head,  the  Times’  people  had 
amended  the  story  to  fit  the  sense  of  the  one  that  was 
already  written.  Deep  down  in  the  text,  for  example, 
they  had  added  to  Szulc’s  statement  that  no  MIGs  had 
been  reported  in  action  the  qualification  “except  by 
rebels.”  And,  they  had  added  several  more  sentences 
from  the  Revolutionary  Council’s  “communique”  on  the 
MIGs  in  order  to  give  it  more  credence. 

Thus,  my  sortie  against  Cuba’s  phantom  jet  planes 
had  turned  out  to  have  been  but  a  failure.  I  had  tried, 
and  failed,  to  shoot  down  those  non-existent  MIGs.  I 
have  no  excuse  but  the  ease  with  which  the  C.I.A.’s 


mimeo  machine  had  turned  the  wheels  of  history  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  Times’  pressroom  cellars. 

That  Castro  used  no  Russian  planes  was  admitted, 
officially,  the  following  week;  he  had  won  with  American 
jet  planes — originally  given  to  Batista! 

Facts  aside,  though,  there  was  a  quite  specific  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  release  by  the  C.I.A.  of  the  patently  inac¬ 
curate  MIG  story,  so  cheerfully  swallowed  by  the  Times 
and  other  newspapers. 

The  C.I.A. ,  from  the  start,  had  promised  U.S.  air 
support  to  the  Cuban  invaders.  In  fact,  six  aircraft  car¬ 
riers — The  Essex,  Wasp,  Bonhomme  Richard,  Shangri- 
La,  Independence  and  Randolphe — were  in,  or  headed 
for,  Cuban  waters  during  the  week  of  the  invasion. 

President  Kennedy,  to  his  credit,  recognized  that 
such  support  would  have  meant  war  with  Cuba,  and 
decided  to  sit  on  the  order  to  send  up  the  air  cover.  In 
effect,  he  told  the  C.I.A.,  which  begged  for  a  total  com¬ 
mitment,  that  if  the  Cubans  would  land,  they  must  go  it 
alone;  they’d  get  no  more  help  than  they’d  already  been 
given. 

However,  the  President  permitted  his  decision  to 
remain  open;  he  ordered  the  concentration  of  U.S.  ships 
and  planes  to  continue  through  the  week  against  the 
chance  that  he  would  reverse  his  decision. 

(Cuban  exiles  have  complained,  in  recent  weeks,  that 
25  American  jets,  which  were  to  have  been  flown,  not 
by  U.S.  airmen,  but  by  Cuban  rebel  pilots,  remained 
grounded  at  an  airstrip  in  Florida  during  the  invasion. 
They  say  that  these  planes,  operational,  would  have 
brought  them  to  victory.) 

During  the  very  hours  that  the  Times  wrote— and 
stayed  with — its  inaccurate  and  provocative  headline, 
the  invasion  chief,  Roberto  San  Roman,  now  Castro’s 
prisoner,  sent  an  urgent  and,  as  it  turned  out,  final  plea 
to  the  President  for  air  support. 

Joseph  Newman,  chief  U.N.  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  later  (on  May  1st) 
that  San  Roman  “spoke  from  a  walkie-talkie  to  a  ship 
which  relayed  his  message  .  .  .  Richard  Bissel,  Jr., 
deputy  director  of  the  C.I.A.  [who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Cuban  adventure]  alerted  some  of  the  key  men  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  These  advisors  awoke  President  Kennedy  at 
2  A.M.  April  19,  and  discussed  the  crisis  for  two  hours. 
They  argued  in  favor  of  air  support  from  the  American 
aircraft  carrier  [sic]  in  the  Caribbean  in  a  last  attempt 
to  save  the  situation.” 

It  was,  by  then,  too  late,  and  the  President  stuck  by 
his  refusal  to  allow  the  U.S.  to  be  drawn  in  further. 

Did  the  C.I.A.  lie  to  the  President  as  it  lied  to  the 
public  (all  Revolutionary  Council  statements  were,  then, 
at  its  behest)  about  the  presence  of  MIGs  over  Cuba? 
That,  we  may  never  know,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  story 
was  circulated  to  justify,  both  before  and  after  the 
fact,  an  extension  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Cuba.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  MIGs  or  no  MIGs,  might  never  have 
been  questioned  (and  what  if  they  had?)  once  we  had 
retaken  Havana. 

Scatological  Error  of  the  Month 

From  the  first  edition  only  of  the  N.Y.  Daily  News 
— a  Reuters  dispatch  datelined  Colombo,  Ceylon: 

“One  person  was  shit  to  death  and  another  seriously 
injured  today  in  a  post-election  procession  at  Yati- 
yantota  .  . 

• 

Geez,  what  a  horrible  way  to  go — those  Yatiyan- 
totans  sure  do  have  some  strange  political  rituals — 
presumably,  the  foreign  office  will  issue  a  white  paper. 

The  Realist 
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Help  Stamp  Out  Hostages 

by  Marvin  Kitmcsn 


The  morning  after  Fidel  Castro  proposed  his  infa¬ 
mous  tractors-for-prisoners  deal,  Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hick- 
enlooper  (R.-Iowa)  slipped  into  the  White  House  for 
a  private  session.  In  begging  President  Kennedy  to  say 
“Yankees  Si,  Cuba  No,”  he  was  only  speaking  for  many 
other  less  influential  Americans.  Richard  Nixon  was 
against  the  trade  because  it  “would  increase  the  power 
of  a  tyrant.”  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R.-Ill.)  was 
against  it  because  he  wanted  American  citizens  set 
free  in  Red  China  first.  And  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater 
(R.-Ariz.)  was  against  it — not  surprisingly — because 
it  was  “unconstitutional.”  None  of  these  Americans 
actually  wanted  to  see  our  freedom-fighters  in  Cuba 
executed.  It  just  seemed  that  way. 

A  principle  was  at  stake.  After  hearing  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  had  blessed  the  Tractors-for-Freedom 
Committee,  Sen.  Styles  Bridges  (R.-N.  H.)  expressed 
it  best : ' 

“I  am,  quite  candidly,  upset  that  the  President  en¬ 
dorses  a  policy  of  blackmail  and  ransom.  Never  before 
has  the  U.  S.  resorted  to  that.” 

I  agree  with  Sen.  Bridges. 

The  U.  S.  had  no  business  getting  involved  in  a 
tawdry  trading  deal  which  really  should  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  private  enterprise.  Our  government  never  would 
have  been  compromised  if  it  had  given  all  its  prisoner¬ 
trading  business  to  Survivors  &  Hostages  Inc.  of  Ridge¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

S&H,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  is  the  world’s  first 
trading  company  specializing  in  the  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners  for  merchandise.  It  was  founded  for  the  sole 


purpose  of  enabling  nations  to  swap  prisoners  without 
losing  face. 

Since  I  am  public  relations  director  at  S&H — and 
a  major  stockholder — let  me  explain  how  it  operates. 

S&H  will  be  conducting  its  business  through  a 
world-wide  network  of  what  we  call  redemption  centers. 
A  redemption  center  has  no  connection  with  Billy 
Graham,  being  more  like  a  shopping  center.  It  is  a 
place  where  governments  bring  the  prisoners  they  have 
collected  during  the  year,  and  redeem  them  for  mer¬ 
chandise  with  S&H  green  stamps. 

To  find  out  how  much  an  individual  prisoner,  or 
stamp,  is  worth,  the  participating  nation  consults  the 
S&H  catalog,  or  gift  book.  The  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  at  S&H  has  established  a  fair  rate  of  exchange 
on  every  conceivable  type  of  prisoner — perhaps  for  the 
first  time  giving  human  life  a  tangible  value. 

Here  is  a  sample  listing  from  the  S&H  gift  book 
(all  rates  of  exchange  subject  to  change  without  no¬ 
tice)  :  * 

REVERE  WARE.  Heavy  stainless  steel  cookware 
with  thick  copper  bottoms  for  even  heat  distribution. 
Complete  set  (11  pots).  EXCHANGE  RATE: 

One  (1)  Ethiopian  non-commissioned  officer,  left 
over  from  Italio-Ethiopian  War  (1935-7),  under 
50-years-old,  in  fair  condition. 

DAZEY  ELECTRIC  CAN  OPENER.  Push-button 
automatic  model.  Magnetic  lid-lifter.  Removable  cut¬ 
ting  mechanism.  EXCHANGE  RATE: 

One  (1)  Italian  non-commissioned  officer,  under  55- 
years-old,  in  good-to-fair  condition. 

The  exchange  value,  of  course,  is  regulated  by  the 
condition  of  prisoners  offered  for  exchange.  A  clean, 
mint  prisoner,  for  example,  is  worth  much  more  in  hard 
goods  than  a  badly-used  one. 

A  nation  can  also  lump  its  prisoners  together  into 
groups,  called  books,  and  trade  them  in  for  a  single  item 
in  the  S&H  gift  book.  Two  books  of  Laotians — either 
Royal  Laotians,  Pathet  Lao  Laotians,  or  mixed — are 
worth  an  RCA  Victor  Stylist  Portable  TV  set  (“Mirror 
shaped,  17-inch  tube  with  new  slim-line  styling,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  S&H  catalog). 

Having  decided  on  its  premium — and  this  can  be  a 
real  fun  activity  with  the  whole  nation  participating 
in  the  decision — a  government  delivers  its  stamps  and 
books,  and  takes  home  its  merchandise.  Trading  the 
S&H  way  has  its  advantages. 

First,  there  can  be  no  ugly  recriminations.  In  capi¬ 
talist  societies  like  the  U.  S.,  no  conservative  would 
dare  cry  “ransom”  or  “tribute”  since  S&H  is  a  private 
enterprise  with  no  more  official  status  than  General 
Motors  has  when  it  sells  Pontiacs  in  Poland.  Yes, 
friends,  even  Red  China  could  unload  its  American 
prisoners  the  S&H  way  (A  Tartan  Rotary  Power 
Mower,  2-hp  engine,  for  one  businessman). 

Governments  which  save  their  prisoners  and  redeem 
them  the  easy  S&H  way  get  so  many  wonderful  things 
they  desperately  need  to  improve  living  standards — 
and  it  doesn’t  cost  them  a  penny  in  hard  currency.  At 
best,  prisoners  usually  have  only  a  negative  value.  It 
costs  money  to  feed  them,  and  they  lie  heavy  like  dough¬ 
nuts  on  a  nation’s  conscience.  If  kept  too  long  in  jail, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  why  they  were  originally 
incarcerated  anyway. 

Prisoners,  too,  will  like  being  traded  the  S&H  way. 
It  saves  them  wear  and  tear.  Since  they  will  now  be 
considered  a  natural  resource,  a  demagogue  will  no 
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Beware  of  the  Dog-Earetf 

From  the  instructions  to  book  reviewers  for  the 
Library  Journal: 

“If  either  content  or  treatment  could  offend  certain 
individuals  or  groups,  please  say  so  in  your  review 
so  that  librarians  who  have  sensitive  readers  among 
their  patrons  may  be  aware  of  this.” 


mox’e  think  of  crying  paredon  than  deliberately  setting 
fire  to  sugar  cane  fields  or  forests. 

S&H,  in  fact,  will  change  the  whole  concept  of 
apres- war,  a  tribute  to  what  American  citizens  can  do 
for  world  peace  when  properly  motivated. 

Its  predecessor  in  the  prisoner-trading  business — 
the  Tractors-for-Freedom  Committee — was  motivated 
by  a  sense  of  guilt  at  having  gotten  our  Cubans  into  a 
hole.  To  its  credit,  S&H  has  been  motivated  solely  by  a 
desire  to  make  money  while  performing  a  worthwhile 
service.  A  look  at  the  board  of  directors  of  Survivors 
&  Hostages  Inc.  will  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  motives. 

Actually  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  names  of 
anybody  on  our  board  of  directors.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  all  are  the  same  faceless  men  who  can  be 
found  in  any  real  estate  syndicate  or  other  ventures 
which  pi-ofit  from  human  misery. 

Three  factors  made  the  founding  of  S&H  inevitable. 
Pi'esident  Kennedy’s  announcement  that  his  most  fa¬ 
vored  prisonei’-trading  group  would  be  eligible  for  tax 
exemptions,  and  the  way  banks  rushed  to  offer  instant 
credit  ($17,000,000  for  tractors,  overnight),  convinced 
our  people  the  prisonei’-trading  business  couldn’t  be  a 
bad  business  to  go  into.  And  the  potential  mai'ket  ap¬ 
pealed  enormous. 

Sen.  Thomas  J. 

Dodd  (D.-Conn.)  es¬ 
timated  that  Commu¬ 
nist  prisons  alone 
“now  bulged  with  one 
billion  hostages.”  A 
mai’ket-research  fii’m 
told  S&H  that  West¬ 
ern  prisons  also  were 
crowded.  The  French 
have  Algerian  nation¬ 
alists,  the  Thais  have 
prisonei’s  left  over 
from  Field  Marshall 
Sarit  Thana rat’s 
coup ;  the  British  have 
African  nationalists, 
plus  a  handful  of 
Egyptians  from  the 
Suez  Campaign;  the 
Spaniards  have  Loy¬ 
alists  ;  the  Guatama- 
leans  have  Jacobo  Ar- 
benz  Guzman’s  peo¬ 
ple;  the  Isi’aelis  have 
Arabs ;  the  Italians  have  some  Somalilanders ;  the 
Japanese  have  survivors  from  the  attack  on  the  Panay; 
the  Belgians  have  one  or  two  Gei’mans  left  over  from 
their  1923  occupation  of  the  Ruhr;  Turkey  has  Serbs, 
Bulgarians  and  Montenegroans  who  l'evolted  in  1912. 
And  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  the  U.  S.  is  still  holding 
hostages  from  the  Marine  invasions  of  Lebanon,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Haiti. 

The  immediate  problem  facing  S&H  before  it  actu¬ 


ally  opens  shop  is  how  to  finance  the  stocking  of  its 
l’edemption  centei’S.  Any  day  now  we  will  urge  all 
Americans  to  contribute  what  they  can  to  help  our 
group  l’escue  prisoners  from  totalitarian  jails. 

It  will  take  months  for  most  Americans  to  realize 
S&H  is  not  a  non-profit  organization.  In  the  meantime, 
they  will  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  both 
prisoners  and  S&H  at  the  same  time. 

Being  a  private  enterprise,  we  expect  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  help  us  also.  Fast  write-offs  on  prisoner  de¬ 
preciation,  depletion  allowances,  and  tax  losses  are  the 
least  we  expect.  We  may  be  eligible  for  even  more  direct 
public  aid,  since  S&H  can  help  end  depressions. 

All  the  merchandise  in  our  redemption  centers  will 
be  purchased  in  the  U.  S.  That’s  only  natural,  since  we 
make  most  of  the  things  desired  by  undei’-developed 
nations  anyway.  But  we  will  play  up  in  our  gift  book 
the  products  of  depressed  ai’eas,  such  as  rocking  chaii’s. 

The  other  major  problem  facing  S&H  is  what  to  do 
with  all  its  redeemed  prisoners.  Our  thinking  thus  far 
is  this; 

They  should  be  released  immediately  in  the  U.  S., 
the  home  of  the  free.  They  could  then  be  sent  directly 
to  training  camps  where  the  C.I.A.  will  organize  them 
into  volunteer  armies.  Should  a  prisoner  be  recaptured 
while  invading  his  homeland,  S&H,  of  course,  will  re¬ 
deem  him  again. 

And  again  and  again  and  again. 


How  the  C.I.A.  Originally  Planned  'Cuban' 
Attacks  on  Florida  and  Guantanamo  Base 

While  in  Washington  to  attend  a  conference  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  I  picked  up  an  item  about 
the  April  invasion  of  Cuba,  through  a  C.I.A.  source 
who  maintains  liaison  with  the  U.S.-subsidized  coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries  in  Miami. 

Originally,  the  C.I.A.  agents  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  planned  to  dress  up  several  Cuban  exiles  in 
the  uniform  of  Fidel  Castro’s  tiny  air  force,  put 
them  in  a  small  bomber,  and  have  them  drop  one 
small  bomb  on  both  Florida  and  the  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base. 

The  two  sites  that  had  been  pinpointed  for  hits  were 
insignificant  insofar  as  the  expected  bomb  damage 
was  concerned.  Nothing  of  value  would  be  destroyed. 
But  to  the  American  people  the  “parallel”  with  Japa¬ 
nese  behavior  at  Pearl  Harbor  would  be  instantane¬ 
ous.  The  righteous  indignation  would  be  equal  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  violence. 

My  source  was  not  certain  whether  the  volunteer 
Cuban  airmen  knew  that  they  were  marked  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  “suicide.”  But  the  C.I.A.  plan  called  for 
them  to  be  “disposed”  of  after  successful  completion 
of  their  mission.  Dead  bombardiers  tell  no  tales  to 
the  United  Nations  or  to  Congressional  investigating 
committees. 

Just  before  the  April  17th  invasion  date  the  bomb¬ 
ing  plan  was  scrapped,  possibly  as  a  result  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  public  pledge  that  no  U.S.  military 
forces  would  be  used  to  support  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  invaders. 

Fidel  Castro  has  repeatedly  warned  that  a  Yankee- 
directed  “Cuban”  attack  on  Guantanamo  could  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  the  dispatch  of  marines  to 
“counter-attack”  and  invade  the  island.  I  could  not 
ascertain  if  the  bombing  plan  has  been  permanently 
vetoed,  or  if  it  remains  in  the  “active”  file,  for  recon¬ 
sideration  in  the  next,  more  dangerous  Caribbean 
crisis.  — William  Worthy 
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An  Impolite  Interview 
With  Lincoln  Rockwell 


Q.  As  head  of  the  American  Nazi  Party — inci¬ 
dentally,  you’re  aware  that  the  Realist  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  u'ith  your  vieivs — 

A.  Well,  my  national  secretary  is  familiar  with  your 
paper  and  he  says  that  whereas  it  is  a  very  scummy 
liberal  paper,  you  probably  will  print  every  word  I  say. 
(Aside:  Duty  officer,  don’t  let  the  troopers  monopolize 
that  visitor,  keep  them  down  to  about  15  minutes  of 
her  time.) 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  purpose  of  your 
Party  ? 

A.  The  basic  purpose — well,  the  7  principles  that  I 
have  extracted  and  boiled  down  like  vitamin  pills  from 
Mein  Kampf  and  the  works  of  Adolf  Hitler  are  the 
basic  idealistic  aims  of  the  Party,  but  the  direct  im¬ 
mediate  aims  of  the  Party  are  (1)  and  most  important, 
to  preserve  the  white  race,  and  (2)  to  preserve  oixler 
in  society  and  bring  men  the  maximum  amount  of 
happiness  that  is  possible  without  creating  a  tyranny. 

Q.  There  was  a  novel  written  by  Sinclair  Lewis 
called  “Kingsblood  Royal,”  where  the  main  character 
was  supposedly  a  Caucasian,  but  he  suddenly  discovered 
that  one  of  his  ancestors  was  a  Negro.  What  would 
you  do  in  such  a  case? 

A.  If  I  discovered  that  one  of  my  ancestors  was  a 
Negro,  it  would  depend  on  how  far  back  he  was — if  it 
was  6-700  years,  it’d  be  all  right — if  it  was  real  close, 
I’d  go  over  to  Africa  and  become  the  Nazi  leader  of 
Africa.  I’d  be  the  head  nigger. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  don’t  identify  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  do  you? 

A.  No,  except  that  I  think  he  was  a  great  man. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
school  integration  decision? 

A.  I  think  this  was  strictly  the  product  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  plus  liberal  dupes  who  went  along 
with  the  thing. 

Q.  Now  you  expect  to  be  in  the  Presidency  in  1972 — 

A.  In  ’73;  I’ll  be  elected  in  ’72. 

Q.  Do  you  really,  actually,  sincerely  believe  this? 

A.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  I’ve  given  up  everything 
in  my  whole  life,  everything  that’s  worth  while,  for  this 
single  goal. 

Q.  Hoiv  does  the  Kennedy  administration  fit  into 
your  plans? 

A.  It’s  a  setback  for  America,  but  it’s  a  gain  for 
us,  because  the  Kennedy  administration  will  bring  what 
was  a  chronic  disease  in  America  to  an  acute  point.  In 
other  words,  Communism,  Marxism,  Jewism  and  Nig- 
gerism  was  slowly  growing  on  this  country  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  hardly  able  to  see  it.  Now  Kennedy  is  in  and 
he  will  let  Jews  and  niggers  and  Commies  in  on  every¬ 
body  until  they  can’t  stand  it  any  more — which  will 
put  us  in  power.  It’s  a  painful  gain. 

Q.  How  do  you  differentiate  between  your  brand  of 
national  socialism  and  Marxian  socialism? 

A.  We  believe  above  all  in  race  and  heredity;  Marx¬ 
ism  denies  race  and  heredity  and  puts  all  emphasis  on 
environment,  as  you  know,  with  Lysenko.  And  the  other 


thin^ "  iywv'e  ■  'beHeve'-rn  private  property  and  free  enter¬ 
prise  as  the  foundation  of  all  activity  and  human  af¬ 
fairs.  (Aside:  Will  you  guys  hold  it  down!  In  fact,  will 
everybody  go  back  to  work!)  This  gal  is  real  good- 
looking,  and  the  whole  Party  has  stopped  work.  If  the 
Jews  knew  what  they  were  about,  they’d  send  a  couple 
of  good-looking  girls  and  that’d  be  the  end  of  it,  there 
would  be  nothing  done  around  here. 

Q.  According  to  your  literature,  you  plan  to  “ruth¬ 
lessly  suppress  all  forms  of  vice,  such  as  prostitution, 
dope  addiction,  homosexuality — ” 

A.  I  won’t— I  just  threw  out  last  week — I  caught 
one  of  ’em  at  this  Party,  I  threw  him  right  quick  out 
the  first  minute  I  found  him.  (Aside:  Not  upstairs, 
she’s  only  17  years  old,  let  her  stay  where  she  is  in  the 
hallway  there.) 

().  Why  do  'you  look  upon  dope  addiction  as  a  vice 
rather  than  as  a  disease? 

A.  The  only  answer  I  can  give  you,  sir,  is  a  disease 
is  something  you  catch  and  you  have  no  choice  about 
it,  whereas  dope  addiction  is  something  which  you 
voluntarily  in  most  cases  submit  to.  I  would  say  dope 
addiction  which  is  palmed  off  on  somebody  in  a  hos¬ 
pital — there’s  some  moral  excuse  for  that — but  a  man 
who  takes  dope  consciously  until  he  becomes  so-called 
“hooked” — smokes  marijuana,  or  “pot”  as  the  niggers 
call  it — a  man  who  does  this  is  to  ,my  mind  immoral. 
This  is  a  vice,  not  a  disease. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  blame  this  on  the  Jews,  too,  or  on 
organized  crime  ? 

A.  Understand,  I  don’t  blame  everything  on  the 
Jews.  I  will  say  this:  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  inter¬ 
national  narcotic  rings  have  been  Jewish,  just  as  Mur¬ 
der  Inc.  was  run  by  Louis  Lepke — his  real  name  was 
Buchalter — and  the  leaders  of  the  international  vice 
rings  have  been  guys  like  Mickey  Cohen,  mostly  of 
Jewish  extraction. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  ironic  that  when  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  fought  for  your  right  to  speak  in  Union 
Square  Park — 

A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  They  had  no  choice.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  openly  and  notoriously 
championed  the  free  speech  of  many,  many  Communists 
— this  is  well-known  to  everybody — Communists  who 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  this  government. 
They  do  this  on  the  pretense  that  they  champion  any¬ 
body’s  free  speech.  Now  I  purposely  and  carefully  and 
consciously  forced  them  to  the  point  where  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  known  that  I  asked  them  to  defend  my  free 
speech.  If  they  thereupon  refused  to  do  so,  they  would 
have  been  convicted  in  the  public  eye — and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  it — as  a  strictly  Communist-aiding  society. 

Q.  1  started  to  ask  you  if  it  ivasn’t  ironic  that  the 


What,  No  Unitarian  Test  Tubes? 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  October,  1958 
issue  of  the  Realist: 

The  Soviet  Union  was  criticized  by  classical  West¬ 
ern  scientists  at  the  International  Congress  of  Genet¬ 
ics  in  Montreal  last  month,  because  Russian  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  all  followers  of  the  Lysenko  line  that, 
in  some  cases,  environmentally-acquired  characteris¬ 
tics  can  be  passed  on  to  future  generations.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  classical  Western  scientists  are  vying  for  the 
Distinguished  Inconsistency  Award  by  including  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  factor  when  selecting  semen-donors  in 
artificial  insemination  cases. 
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ACLXJ  attorney  in  your  case  happened  to  he  Jewish? 

A.  It  isn’t  ironic,  sir.  It  is  part  of  the  precise 
planning  that  we  have  done  which  will  eventually  land 
us  in  the  White  House. 

Q.  Getting  hack  to  Lysenko’s  theories,  I  gather  you 
disagree — 

A.  Violently  disagree.  I  think  Lysenko  was  either 
a  madman  or  a  total  villain. 

Q.  But  don’t  Lysenko’s  views  apply  to  what  you  say 
about  Jews? 

A.  No.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  cause — I  have  a  Jewish 
member  here,  and  he  has  given  me  the  greatest  insight 
into  what  causes  a  Jew — what  I  would  call  the  evil 
parts  of  most  of  the  Jews.  The  best  information  I  can 
get  so  far  seems  to  show  that  the  Jews  are  not  natural 
born  villains,  they  become  so  from  a  pathological 
paranoia  which  develops  from  their  belief  they’re 
chosen  people.  Now  if  this  is  true,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  transmitted,  it  comes  from  a  belief  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  principles  of  arrogance  and  superiority.  However,  it 
could  be  that  it’s  transmitted  directly  as  a  biological, 
racial  factor.  As  the  niggers  are  inferior,  it  may  be 
that  the  Jews  are  full  of  arrogance  that  are  born  that 
way.  I  don’t  think  so,  however. 

Q.  Doesn’t  that  conflict  with  Hitler’s  theory  about 
the  Jews  being  a  race? 

A.  Well,  I  think  Jews  are  a  race.  The  problem  is — 
I’m  not  against  any  race  for  being  a  race — I’m  against 
anybody  who  does  certain  things.  If  you  come  up  and 
punch  me  in  the  nose,  I  don’t  care  who  you  are,  I’m 
against  you.  I  don’t  like  people  to  punch  me  in  the 
nose.  If  a  group  of  people,  whether  they’re  a  race  or 
a  religion  or  what,  seeks  to  destroy  me  and  seems  to  be 
accomplishing  that  end,  then  I’m  against  them.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Jewish 
people  for  some  reason — either  because  they’re  a  race 
or  a  religion — the  Jewish  people  are  actually  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  us.  Now  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine  why  they  do  this ;  that  they  are 
doing  it  is  a  fact  I  can  prove.  But  I  would  not  say  that 
this  proves  or  disproves  either  Hitler  or  Lysenko. 

Q.  You  said  you  have  a  Jewish  member — 

A.  One  of  the  most  intelligent,  cleverest  men  here 
— I  don’t  know  whether  I  should  give  his  name  because 
the  poor  kid  would  be  bitterly  persecuted — 

Q.  The  name  doesn’t  make  any  difference. 

A.  He  has  a  very  Jewish  name.  And  just  yesterday 
he  requested  membership.  And  also,  the  head  of  my 
Party  in  Los  Angeles— who  was  just  arrested,  and 
put  on  a  wonderful  demonstration  in  behalf  of  Eich- 
mann- — is  named  Leonard  Holstein,  a  Jew. 

Q.  Hoiv  do  you  know  that  these  guys  aren’t  spies? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  and  there’s  a  possibility  they 
would  be,  and  I’ve  told  every  one  of  them  that  they 
will  be  under  suspicion  for  quite  a  few  years  and  the 
first  time  1  catch  any  of  ’em  pulling  any  shenanigans, 
I  will  make  it  very,  very  clear  that  that  stuff  doesn’t 
pay.  I  believe  in  the  Nazi  methods  of  discipline. 

Q.  Which ,  in  this  specific  case,  would  be  what? 

A.  Well,  all  I  could  do  is  take  legal  measures  at 
this  point,  but  in  1972  I  will  have  the  courts  at  my 
disposal  and  I  shall  see  that  examples  are  made.  No¬ 
body  is  going  to  trifle  with  us. 

Q.  Now  if  a  Jewish  member  of  your  Party  turned 
out  to  be  very  reliable — let  me  give  you  the  old  cliche 
—would  you  want  your  sister  to  marry  him? 
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A.  If  he  turned  out  to  be  very  reliable,  I  would 
allow  him  to  rise  to  the  highest  level  in  the  Party; 
I  would  not  want  my  sister  to  marry  him — for  racial 

reasons. 

Q.  What  thoughts  to  do  you  have  on  the  Eichmann 
trial  ? 

A.  I  think  they  knew  exactly  where  Eichmann  was 
for  a  very  long  time.  His  name  was  known,  and  his 
identity  and  everything  about  him,  and  he  was  in  an 
American  concentration  camp  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  he  was  voluntarily  released,  and  I  think  that  he 
thereupon  just  disappeared  into  obscurity  and  he  has 
been  dredged  up  and  revived  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
wave  of  anti-Semitism  and  Nazism  which  I  think  we 
have  a  large  part  in  having  gotten  started.  I  think 
that  he  is  the  Jewish  answer  to  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  to  the  other  Nazi  parties  throughout  the 
world.  They  don’t  want  to  mention  us  because  they 
know  publicity  helps  us,  so  what  they’re  trying  to  do  is 
smear  Nazism  per  se.  First  of  all,  they  went  over  and 
kidnapped  Eichmann,  which  I  don’t  think  they  would’ve 
done  unless  the  circumstances  got  very  desperate  and 
merited  that  much  of  a  calculated  risk  because  that 
exposed  them  to  a  lot  of  international  ill  will.  Then  I 
believe  they  spent  10  months  to  a  year  consciously  and 
purposely  brainwashing  him  by  Pavlovian  and  Soviet 
techniques  just  like  the  Soviet  purge  trial  boys. 

Q.  Of  course,  this  is  only  your  opinion — 

A.  Well,  the  only  proof  I  have  is  the  irrationality 
of  the  events  that  are  proceeding,  and  of  what  he 
says,  by  any  other  hypothesis.  I  think  he  has  been 
brainwashed  with  the  specific  purpose  of  standing  up 
and  saying,  “Yes,  I’m  guilty,  I  massacred  not  6  but 
9  million,  and  I  hung  several  of  them  twice  and  tortured 
them  all.”  Now  they’ve  got  him  in  a  glass  cage  that’s 
soundproof — so  that  in  case  the  brainwashing  didn’t 
work  and  he  tries  to  shout  out  ‘Tve  been  brainwashed 
and  this  is  all  lies,”  or  tries  to  say  a  single  word  they 
don’t  want  out  to  the  world,  they  pull  the  switch  that 
shuts  off  the  microphone. 
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Q.  In  full  public  view ? 

A.  Certainly.  How  could  they  lose? 
Suppose  he  begins  to  say,  “Citizens 
of  the  world,  I’ve  been  brainwashed 
— this  is  lies.”  He’d  maybe  get  3 
words  of  that  out,  and  they’d  pull  the 
switch,  so  what  could  he  do?  Other¬ 
wise,  how  do  you  explain  the  micro¬ 
phone?  Why  don’t  they  simply  have  a 
bullet-proof  shield  from  the  audience 
and  let  the  side  that  faces  the  judges 
be  open?  The  only  reason  for  the 
sound-proof  glass  booth  is  so  that  he 
cannot  get  any  words  out  except 
through  that  microphone. 

Q.  The  December  issue  of  Police 
Gazette  had  an  article  claiming  that 
Hitler  is  still  alive  in  Argentina.  Do 
you  believe  that ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  know  how  I  feel 
right  now,  I  could  not  myself  survive. 
If  my  Party  were  crushed  so  that  it 
were  impossible  for  it  to  survive— 
and  I’m  prepared  to  go  down  to  the 
bottom,  to  the  gutter,  by  myself,  lose 
all  my  troopers  and  all  money,  and 
start  again — but  if  I  were  reduced  to 
the  point  where  I  could  see  obviously 
I  never  could  succeed  the  rest  of  my 
life  with  being  a  Nazi,  I  would  not 
want  to  live,  and  I’m  sure  Hitler  did 
not  want  to  survive  The  Third  Reich. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  William 
L.  Shiver’s  book,  “The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Third  Reich"? 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  typically  brilliant 
Jewish  piece  of  smear.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  super-brilliant  smear,  it  is  not  the 
usual  clumsy  job,  because  it’s  done  so 
subtly.  It  is  about  %  fact  and  %  — 
I’m  very  tempted  to  use  a  dirty  word 
here,  I  don't  know  whether  it’s  an 
interstate  violation,  but  I  think  I’m 
willing  to  go  to  jail  for  it — it’s  horse- 
shit. 

Q.  Shiver  recently  stated  that  there 
are  more  Nazis  in  West,  Germany’s 
foreign  office  today  than  there  ever 
were  in  the  13  years  of  Hitler’s  gov¬ 
ernment — 

A.  He  did!  Did  he  say  that?  Well, 
God  bless  his  little  Jewish  ass,  that’s 
great.  I  think  he’s  right!  I  think 
there  are  more  Nazis — you  have  no 
idea — unless  you  were  sitting  in  my 
seat  you  could  not  imagine  how  many 
people  are  Nazis.  I  have  business¬ 
men  by  the  hundreds  every  day,  they 
come  sneaking  up  to  me  and  say, 
“Why  do  you  use  that  awful  sign, 
boy,  I’m  all  for  ya,  you’re  right,  but 
you  mustn’t  let  the  Jews  know.” 

Q.  How  many  members  does  your 
Party  have? 

A.  Here,  we  have  over  a  hundred 
that  are  active  members  in  this  area 
[Virginia,]  and  then  in  addition  to 
that,  we  have — since  some  of  the  re¬ 
cent  publicity — about  7  or  800  active 
members  throughout  the  U.S.  Then  we 
have  between  3  and  4,000  supporters 
and  people  who  correspond  with  us 
and  people  who  are  interested  in  vari¬ 


ous  degrees,  plus  I  would  say  10  or 
11  million  people  who  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us  that  we  never  hear 
from. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it’s  that  many, 
then? 

A.  Well,  for  one  thing,  when  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  operating,  10  million  peo¬ 
ple  signed  the  petition  for  McCarthy, 
and  I’ve  found  out  that  all  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  supporters — almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  pretty  much — support  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Senator  McCarthy 
would’ve  approved,  of  the  American 
Nazi  Party? 

A.  Well,  I  knew  McCarthy,  and 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  was  the 
same  thing  I’m  trying  to  do,  only  he 
tried  to  do  it  sneaky. 

Q.  Is  Fulton  Lewis  III  a  member 
of  your  Party? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  care  to  com¬ 
ment  on  that. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the 
average  age  of  the  members  of  your 
Party? 

A.  The  average  age  is  about  22-23 
— almost  all  male. 

Q.  The  membership  is  co-ed? 

A.  Oh,  certainly,  I’ve  got  quite  a 
lot  of  women. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  as 
to  what  the  average  education  of  the 
membership  is? 

A.  Right  now,  it’s  quite  low.  It’s 
rising  rapidly,  however.  I  have  just 
established  a  unit  at  Harvard,  a  unit 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  at  the 
University — I  forget  the  name  of  it — 
it’s  in  Miami.  Quite  a  few  universi¬ 
ties  we’re  beginning  to  get  units  es¬ 
tablished  at — and  here  the  intellectual 
level,  is  high.  The  highest  intellectual 
level  in  this  party,  outside  myself,  I 
would  say — most  of  the  guys  in  the 
party  have  a  very  high  I.Q.  but  their 
educational  level  is  low. 

Q.  What  was  your  own  education? 

A.  Hebron  Academy  in  Maine  and 
Brown  University,  3  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  estab¬ 
lishing  these  units  in  colleges? 

A.  I’m  finding  that  not  only  is  there 
no  trouble,  they  are  springing  up. 
During  the  recent  Spring  vacation,  I 
had  many  visits  from  students  from 
all  over  the  country,  most  of  whom 
live  in  Arlington  and  they  had  heard 
of  me  for  a  long  time  through  having 
lived  and  gone  to  high  school  here. 
And  they  have  carried  the  seed  out 
to  the  universities  to  which  they  go, 
and  they  are  spreading  it  there. 

Q.  Don’t  the  school  administrations 
give  them  any  problem  in  granting  a 
charter? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  allow  them  to  set 
up  Nazi— several  of  them  wanted  to 
set  up  open  Nazi  organizations — I’va 
instructed  all  of  them  to  set  up  front- 
type  organizations  because  they  would 
simply  perish.  They  couldn’t  survive 
as  Nazis. 


Q.  You’re  scheduled  to  go  to  Har¬ 
vard  in  May — 

A.  1  don’t  know  yet.  Everything  I 
do  depends  on  money — and  a  lot  of 
people  think  we’re  doing  this  for 
money,  and  very  wealthy — but  we’re 
extremely  poor. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  living  from  the 
Party? 

A.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  you 
call  a  living,  sir.  1  exist  off  the  Party. 
I  have  to  go  from  penny  to  penny.  If 
I  get  the  funds  which  I’ve  been 
promised,  I  will  go  to  Harvard  and 
speak  [ Editor's  note :  he  didn’t ]  and 
we’ll  be  backed  by  our  unit  up  there, 
which  is  of  course  not  in  the  open. 

Q.  Now  that  you’ve  said  that,  don’t 
you  think  there’ll  be  some  suspicion 
about  whatever  unit  does  invite  you? 

A.  Well,  I’ll  take  care  of  my  own 
tactical  affairs  here,  this  will  be  no 
problem. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  predictions 
about  what  will  happen  at  Harvard? 

A.  I  think  that  Harvard  is  so 
liberal — here’s  what  I’ve  discovered — 
the  Jews  have  created  a  Frankenstein 
when  they’ve  created  the  liberals. 
They  have  made  the  liberals  into 
sincere  people — perhaps  you’re  one  of 
them  yourself,  I  don’t  know — but  I 
have  found  that  the  liberals  sincerely 
believe  that  everybody  ought  to  have 
a  chance — even  conspirators,  like  Com¬ 
munists — and  I  have  found  that  all  I 
have  to  do  is  be  sufficiently  radical 
and  it  hypnotizes  liberals:  a  real 
radical  man  who  says,  “I’m  going  to 
gas  you,  now  I  demand  free  speech 
to  advocate  gassing  you” — and  liberals 
every  time  say,  “Oh,  good,  fine,  please 
come  and  give  this  speech.”  I’ve  found 
it  never  to  fail. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  fun  like  that 
with  the  right  wing? 

A.  Oh,  indeed.  I’ll  tell  you  the  fun 
I  have  most  of  all.  There’s  no  pleasure 
I  enjoy  more  in  the  world  than  de¬ 
flating  windbags,  and  the  right  wing 
is  alive  and  crawling  with  windbags 
—  great  big  cellar  patriots  —  people 
who  get  together  in  cellars  and  blow 
about  how  brave  and  terrible  and  how 
they  hate  the  Jews  and  how  they’re 
gonna  fight.  And  when  you  give  them 
any  opportunity  to  fight,  they  dis¬ 
appear.  Well,  I  take  the  greatest  de¬ 
light  in  calling  their  bluff  in  public. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  John 
Birch  Society? 

A.  I  think  the  John  Birch  Society 
is  exactly  like  a  bunch — the  kind  of 
little  boys  that  you  see  running  after 
combat  soldiers  in  a  parade. 

Q.  In  this  analogy,  are  you  the 
combat  soldiers? 

A.  Indeed  we  are. 

Q.  What  about  National  Revieiv, 
the  magazine? 

A.  Well,  I  know  Bill  Buckley,  and 
I  worked  for  him  to  help  establish 
National  Review.  Bill  Buckley’s  father 
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at  one  time  was  thoroughly  and  vio¬ 
lently  anti-Semitic,  but  he  got  heavily 
interested  in  Israeli  oil  —  and  Bill 
Buckley  also  has  money  in  Israeli  oil 
— and  now  Bill  Buckley  pretends  that 
Jews  are  the  most  charming  creatures 
on  earth  and  that  there’s  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  Judaism  and  Commu¬ 
nism.  But  my  own  opinion  is  that 
when  the  chips  are  down  and  when 
it’s  shown  that  it’s  safe  to  do  so,  he 
too  will  step  forth. 

Q.  Hotv  did  you  help  establish  Na¬ 
tional  Revieiv? 

A.  I  was  up  there  to  talk  to  Bill 
Buckley  several  times  and  did  a  few 
thing's  in  the  way  of  helping  to 
spread  the  magazine  around  on  cam¬ 
puses  here. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Barry 
Gold-water ? 

A.  I  think  he  is  the  Judas  goat.  I 
thing  that  it’s  very  peculiar  that,  out 
of  all  the  millions  of  people  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  are  so-called  conservative, 
the  only  one  that’s  available  to  lead 
the  conservative  movement — just  as 
they  lead  the  liberal  movement — hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  Jew.  I  think  that,  along 
with  George  Sokolsky,  he’s  a  phony. 

Q.  How  about  the  House  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Activities  Committee ? 

A.  You  mean  .the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  The  Com¬ 
munists  call  it  the  House  ,  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Committee,  and  that  shortening 
in  transposition  is  very  dangerous  to 
it.  I  think  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities- — its  history 
may  show  that  it  was  the  one  agency 
which  made  it  possible — that  gave  us 
the  time  to  arise  and  save  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Q.  Are  you  an  admirer  of  Francis 
E.  Walter? 

A.  J  think  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
Americans  that  ever  lived. 

Q.  And  Senator  Eastland? 

A.  I  think  he  is  also  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican,  except  for  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  he  is  pro-Zionist.  In  other 
words,  Eastland  is  strictly  anti-nig¬ 
ger,  and  Walter  is  pro-American  and 
he  is  therefore  to  that  extent  anti- 
Jewish. 

Q.  How  about  American  Mercury 
magazine? 

A.  I  think  it’s  like  the  Boy  Scout 
Journal.  It’s  published  by  Russell  Mc¬ 
Guire,  whom  I  worked  for,  and  who 
is  a  thoroughgoing  sissy;  his  opinions 
are  just  as  strong  as  mine — and  he 
has  the  money  to  back  them  up  and 
make  them  come  true— and  yet  he 
won’t  do  anything.  In  fact,  when  they 
accused  him  of  being  anti-Semitic,  he 
ran  away  and  said  he  wasn’t.  That’s 
not  true.  He  is  anti-Semitic.  He’s 
twice  as  anti-Semitic  as  I  am. 

Q.  How  about  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 

A.  I  think  he  is  the  same  kind  of 
guy  that  we  are.  The  only  thing  is  if 
he  were  to  come  out  an^  say,  “Yeah, 
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those  Jews  are  rotten,”  he  wouldn’t 
be  in  there  10  minutes.  He  had 
somebody  named  Finkelstein  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  FBI,  so  he  has  very 
prudently  and  carefully  said  how 
great  the  Jews  are,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  rooted  ’em  out  by  the 
thousands  and  sent  two  of  ’em  to  the 
electric  chair. 

Q.  Your  program  calls  for  a  “white 
Christian  American  republic’’ — do  you 
consider  yourself  a  Christian? 

A.  I  am  not  a  Christian.  I  am  an 
agnostic  myself.  I  got  Catholics  here, 
Holy  Rollers,  about  anything  you 
wanna  name,  I  got  ’em  here,  but  this 
is  not  a  specifically  Christian  move¬ 
ment.  I  believe  in  religious  freedom 
and  I  also  believe  the  traditions  of 
our  country  are  Christian. 

Q.  By  “agnostic’’  you  mean — 

A.  I  believe  in  total  humility  before 
nature.  I  believe  there’s  only  one 
thing  man  can  say,  philosophically, 
and  that  is:  “I  do  not  know — any¬ 
thing.” 

Q.  Well,  now,  Hitler  was  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  though — 

A.  I  am  “agnostic”  in  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
quality;  Adolf  Hitler — born  a  Cath¬ 
olic  —  nevertheless  had  a  belief  in 
something  similar,  which  be  called 
“destiny.” 

Q.  How  do  you  feci  about  censor¬ 
ship? 

A.  I  think  the  liberals  go  too  far 
when  they  permit  free  speech  for  con¬ 
spirators.  But  not  only  do  I  believe 
in  free  speech,  but  we’re  going  to  set 
up  a  network  of  TV,  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  which  any  group  of  a 
thousand  Americans — no  matter  who 
they  are — can  petition  and  appear  on 
the  national  network  provided  by  the 
government  and  present  their  opinions 
and  ideas  as  a  sort  of  a — what’s  the 
word?— the  word  Ex- Lax  uses — not  a 
purge — 

Q.  Catharsis? 

A.  A  political  catharsis.  I  believe 
that  if  this  is  in  effect  you’re  gonna 
hear  a  lot  of  idiocy — but  nobody  will 
breed  revolution  because  there  will  be 
a  safety  valve.  Anytime  a  thousand 
people  get  mad  enough  at  me  when 
we’re  in  power,  I  will  let  ’em  get  on 
the  radio,  TV,  movies,  and  blast — 
and  if  they’ve  got  any  sense  to  ’em, 
they’ll  run  me  out.  But  I’m  not  gonna 
permit  anybody  to  get  together  in 
dark  cellars  and  form  cells  and  or¬ 
ganize  and  put  secret  operatives  into 
our  government,  and  then  allow  them 
to  have  free  speech  to  put  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  little  children. 

Q.  You  mean  undercover  methods 
like  yours? 

A.  I’m  absolutely  operating  in  the 
wide  open! 

Q.  What  about  the  front  groups  you 
mentioned  before? 

A.  The  only  reason  I’m  using  front 


groups  is  because  of  un-American  per¬ 
secution.  If  the  law  were  enforced, 
totally,  I  would  never  use  front 
groups.  I  would  say,  “Go  out  and 
wear  swastikas  and  march  in  the 
street!”  But  I  just  got  a  long  distance 
call  from  Rochester,  New  York — -one 
of  my  young  men  tried  to  thumb  a 
ride  down  to  New  York  City  for  a 
demonstration,  the  police  found  out 
about  it,  and  he  was  picked  up  and 
given  10  days  in  solitary  confinement. 
Now  what’s  this  got  to  do  with  the 
law  ? 

Q.  Your  literature  states  that  if 
Negroes  remained  in  America  instead 
of  going  to  Africa,  they  would  be 
“rigidly  segregated  non-citizens.”  So 
you  believe  in  free  speech  but  not 
civil  liberties ?- 

A.  Well,  nobody  has  the  civil  liberty 
to  destroy  the  white  race.  The  white 
race  has  the  right  to  protect  itself, 
and  must,  and  when  you  allow  Negroes 
to  mix  aiound,  there’s  inevitably  go¬ 
ing  to  be  half-wits  who  will  have 
dates  with  niggers  and  inevitably 
there’s  gonna  be  drunken  white  men 
who  will  go  out  and  “change  their 
luck,”  shall  we  say.  This  is  simply 
not  going  to  be  tolerated. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  the  white- 
man  superior? 

A.  Because  of  his  record — what  he’s 
been  >  able  to  do.  The  white  man  has 
created  Western  Ciivlization,  which 
everybody  else  wants  to  horn  in  on 
now. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  the  Negro  has 
been  held  down? 

A.  Sir,  who  do  you  think  held  the 
Negro  down  in  Africa  for  all  those 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  that 
a  white  man  never  even  showed  up. 
Nobody  held  them  down  over  there. 
They  simply  held  themselves  down. 
They’re  eating  each  other  over  there, 

Q.  Let's  take  individual  Negroes 
who  have — 

A.  Look,  sir,  you  cannot  go  by  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  this  world,  things  go  by 
groups.  There  are  such  things  as  de- 
smelled  skunks,  but  if  you  bring  a 
skunk  in  a  room  I’m  gonna  get  the 
hell  out  till  I  find  out,  because  most 
skunks  stink.  Now  when  you  find  a 
nigger  you’re  gonna  usually  find  an 
inferior,  low  order  of  human  being — 
very  low  order — just  a  little  above  the 
monkey.  And  if  he’s  got  white  blood 
in  him,  he’ll  be  a  little  higher,  and 
the  more  white  blood,  the  higher  he 
gets.  Now  you  will  find  many  coons 
who  are  smarter  than  many  white 
men,  but  the  average  white  man  is 
smarter  and  more  evolutionarily  su¬ 
perior  to  the  average  coon,  especially 
African  coons  who  are  pure — I  mean 
real  pygmies,  cannibals. 

Q.  And  who  have  no  education — 

A.  Well,  listen,  who  came  and  gave 
your  ancestors  Point  Four  and  built 
their  schools  for  ’em?  If  you  talk 
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afcout  education  you  don’t  forget  our 
people  built  their  own  education.  Why 
didn’t  the  niggers  build  one?  Our 
guys  came  and  did  it  by  themselves, 
they  crawled  out  of  the  dark  ages 
and  they  developed  their  own  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  they  discovered 
Galileo  and  reached  for  the  heavens. 
Our  people  naturally  are  explorers, 
inventors  and  thinkers.  Niggers  are 
just  simply  sitters  and  doers  and 
screwers.  All  they  do  is  have  kids. 

Q.  Oh,  I  thought  they  had  natural 
rhythm— getting  back  to  censorship, 
how  do  you  feel  about  pornography'! 

A.  I  think  pornography  is  vile  and 
despicable,  and  in  every  case  that 
I’ve  tracked  down — without  exception 
— it  is  always  the  production  of  a 
gang-  of  Jewish  businessmen.  You  go 
down  to  the  drug  store  or  the  maga¬ 
zine  rack  and  look  at  all  these  erotic, 
foul  magazines.  It  started  with — what 
was  it  called — the  guy  that  broke  off 
with  Esquire — 

Q.  Hugh  Hefner ;  you  mean  Play¬ 
boy! 

A.  Yeah,  it  started  with  Playboy, 
now  there  are  about  20  of  them,  and 
they  are  vile.  And  you  look  at  the 
names  of  the  editors  and  you  will  see 
Epstein,  Greenberg,  Feinberg — 

Q.  I  donlt  know  whether  Hefner  is 
J  eivish — 

A.  Well,  Playboy  has  a  little  bit 
more  art  to  it  than  the  filthy  ones. 

Q.  The  Anti  Defamation  League 
seems  to  feel  that  you  engage  in  your 
Nazi  activities  for  personal  publicity — 
•  A.  The  personal  publicity  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  things  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  man.  I  can’t  go  anyplace,  I 
can’t  have  a  date,  I  can’t  do  anything, 
I  can’t  get  in  touch  with  women,  I’ve 
lost  my  family.  The  personal  publicity 
is  murderous,  terrible.  I  despise  it. 
But  equally  as  much  do  I  treasure 
the  publicity  as  far  as  politics  goes — 
because  without  the  publicity  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  the  masses  of  people. 
In  modern  industrialized  society,  the 
day  of  the  pamphleteer  like  Thomas 
Paine  is  over.  It’s  impossible  to  go 
out  and  reach  a  significant  section  of 
the  public  by  passing  out  pamphlets; 
you  must  reach  the  mass,  and  the 
only  wTay  you  can  reach  the  mass  is 
with  mass  media— and  the  mass  media 
are  dominated  by  Jews,  and  they  will 
not  permit  my  opinions  to  be  dis¬ 
seminated.  Therefore,  I  have  to  use 
dramatic  methods- — the  swastika  and 
the  like — in  order  to  be  able  to  get 
that  publicity. 

Q.  You  ivere  under  mental  observa¬ 
tion  recently — 

A.  They  sent  me  to  the  bughouse 
for  30  days  observation  on  the  phoni¬ 
est  possible  rig-up,  and  I  got  a  habeus 
corpus  proceeding  started.  My  own 
lawyer — who  at  first  thought  I  was 
crazy  when  I  told  him  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  Jewish  conspiracy— said 
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this  thing  is  so  phony  and  such  a 
frame-up,  he  told  me,  “For  God’s 
sake,  don’t  say  a  word,  refuse  to 
speak,  use  the  Fifth  Amendment.”  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  I  talked  to  everybody. 
I  worked  and  helped  the  Negroes  in 
the  ward.  And  I  converted  most  of 
the  psychiatrists  to  Nazism.  There 
was  one  Jew  there,  and  I  completely 
converted  him  to  the  sanity  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  cogency  of  my  views. 
And  those  3  phychiatrists  had  me 
released  the  day  before  my  habeus 
corpus  hearing — in  10  days,  not  in  30, 
which  is  unheard  of. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  psychi¬ 
atrists  weren’t  just  humoring  you? 

A.  Do  you  think  that  they  would 
humor  me,  sir,  when  I  was  ordered  in 
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there  by  the  court?  It  doesn’t  seem 
very  likely,  especially  with  all  the 
prejudices  on  the  other  side.  There 
was  no  question  of  humoring  me,  sir! 
I  am  sane.  If  somebody  can  show  me 
that  my  facts  are  wrong  or  that  the 
conclusions  that  I  draw  from  those 
facts  are  wrong— in  other  words,  that 
my  logic  is  wrong — I  will  quit  and  go 
to  work  full  time  for  the  Anti-Defa¬ 
mation  League  to  stop  guys  like  me. 
But  nobody  will  ever  attempt  that. 

Q.  What  about  the  simple  humani¬ 
ty— 

A.  I  don’t  believe  in  humanity,  sir. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  humanity 
— in  the  long  run— you  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  you  try  to  plead  humanity. 
You  go  down  to  Abie's  clothing  store, 
you  tell  him  you’re  cold  and  you  want 
some  shoes  and  tell  him  humanity  de¬ 
mands  that  you  have  warm  things. 
Abie  won’t  pay  any  attention  to  you. 

Q.  Is  that  how  you  justify  your 
program  to  “put  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Jews  into  the  gas  cham¬ 
bers”? 

A.  No,  no,  that’s  a.  legal  affair.  The 


Rosenberg's  were  executed  by  the  U.S. 
government  not  because  they  were 
Jews  but  because  they  were  convicted 
as  Communist  traitors.  Now  I  believe 
— and  the  FBI  has  given  me  plenty 
of  evidence  to  believe — that  there  are 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
traitors — -right  now! — -with  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  them  and  send  them 
to  the  gas  chambers.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  I  mean.  When  we  come 
to  power  we  will  release  those  FBI 
dossiers.  We  will  bring  them  before 
juries.  And  if  they’re  convicted,  we’ll 
gas  ’em. 

Q.  Now  do  you  deny  the  atrocities 
that  were  committed  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many?  i 

A.  My  evidence  in  this  thing  is  very 
meager,  but  what  evidence  I  have  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  real  atrocity  is  the 
lie  that  these  things  have  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
One-  of  the  things  I  did  as  research 
to  find  out  whether  these  things  are 
true  or  not,  was,  I  wrote  an  article 
for  a  big  New  York  magazine — Sir 
Magazine,  I  guess  it  was  around  1957 
— on  the  worst  kind  of  Nazi  atrocities. 
I  reversed  my  name  and  made  it  into 
Lew  Cor,  which  is  Rockwell  spelled 
backwards,  and  I  submitted  the 
article  on  the  horrors  of  these  Nazi 
medical  experimentation  camps.  It  was 
called  —  something  about  human 
guinea  pigs  —  “When  the  Nazis  Tried 
Human  Vivisection,”  was  the  name  of 
the  article,  by  Master  Sgt.  Lew  Cor. 
It  was  printed  as  the  truth,  as  a 
terrible  expose  of  the  vileness  of  Hit¬ 
ler,  and  they  put  a  lot  of  pictures  in 
it  (that  purported  to  be  illustrations 
of  my  own  article)  which  I^never  saw 
in  my  life  before.  I  have  the  check 
to  prove  it.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
phony. 

Q.  You  don’t,  accept  any  evidence — 
the  ovens — 

A.  Time  after  time,  when  I  have 
found  pictures  of  the-  supposed  gas 
chambers,  I  have  discovered  that  there 
is  very  competent  evidence  that  they 
were  built  after  the  war — by  Jews,  as 
usual — just  like  they  put  on  their 
Hollywood  movies.  The  Jews  are  the 
greatest  showmen  in  the  world.  They 
own  all  our  TV  networks.  It  seems  to 
me  very  questionable  whether  we 
should  believe  these  people,  who  might 
possibly  be  a  little  prejudiced. 

Q.  Unlike  you  .  .  . 

A.  I  wasn’t  before.  Don’t  forget,  I 
started  from  scratch,  from  zero.  I 
was  just  as  dumb  as  you  probably 
are.  I  went  to  school  in  Atlantic  City 
for  a  while  with  niggers  and  Jews — 
and  I  thought  they  were  just  people — 
I  didn’t  know  they  were  anything  dif¬ 
ferent.  So  I’m  prejudiced  against 
them  and  so  will  you  be  when  you 
find  out  what  they  are. 

Q.  With  all  the  mass  media  so  op¬ 
posed  to  you,  how  can  you  really  be- 
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lieve  that  you  could  become  President ? 

A.  By  the  things  that  are  happen¬ 
ing  right  now!  Why  are  you  inter¬ 
viewing  me?  Because  I’m  a  dramatic, 
interesting  figure.  And  I’m  gonna  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  dramatic,  and 
more  and  more  interesting,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  to  make  me 
nothing.  And  the  more  dramatic  and 
interesting  I  become,  more  people  will 
say,  “Well,  what  about  these  kikes 
and  niggers?”  People  have  had  enough 
niggers,  they’ve  had  all  the  niggers 
they  can  stand  in  many  places — the 
Marine  corps,  the  South,  our  reserve 
officers  are  hotbeds  of  Nazism.  And 
you’re  gonna  find  out  that  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  these  things  from 
becoming  overt  is  fear.  And  as  I  be¬ 
come  more  and  more — well,  the  word 
we  use  here  is  “ballsy” — as  I  march 
into  Union  Square  and  begin  to  spit 
in  the  eye  of  these  people,  then  these 
little  guys  are  gonna  come  out  from 
under  their  beds.  The  sentiment  is 
already  there! 

Q.  Then  why  was  Kennedy  elected? 

A.  There  was  no  choice,  sir,  but 
between  2  miserable  tools  of  the  kikes. 

Q.  Nixon  was  an  anti-Communist, 
certainly — 

A.  Yeah,  and  the  Jews  hated  him 
with  a  passion.  But  Nixon  was  fall¬ 
ing  all  over  himself  trying  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  Jews — and  if  he’d  gotten 
in,  he  would’ve  kissed  their  feet. 

Q.  And  yet  you  paraded  with  signs 
reading  “Nazis  for  Nixon” — 

A.  Nixon  was  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  He  got  Hiss  and  therefore  re¬ 
ceived  our  support. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  sick 
jokes? 

A.  Well,  they’ve  had  me  in  Sick 
Magazine  already  on  the  back  page  as 
a  cut-out  doll,  with  an  Eva  Braun 
bathing  suit  and  little  swastikas  all 
over  my  drawers — “So  You  Want  to 
Lead  a  Bund,”  was  the  headline.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  typical  symptom 
of  the  sickness  of  our  society.  I  think 
the  whole  atmosphere  in  our  nation 
now  is  in  a  vacuum.  This  is  why  we 
can’t  help  but  succeed.  No  matter 
how  many  times  I  go  to  jail  or  get 
beaten  up,  or  what  they  do  to  me — - 
or  somebody  else,  because  maybe 
they’ll  kill  me — somebody  like  me  has 
got  to  succeed.  Everywhere  you  go — 
there  were  just  3  gentlemen  from  the 
South  here,  saying  over  and  over  to 
me  that  “What  we  need  is  a  leader!” 
Everybody  is  looking  for  a  leader — 
they’re  looking  for  some  strong,  man¬ 
ly,  masculine  leadership  —  there  is 
none  in  this  country.  And  the  sick 
jokes  are  a  symptom  of  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Q.  What’s  your  relationship  with 
Jimmy  Hoff  a? 

A.  I’ve  gone  to  see  him  in  his  of¬ 
fice  2  or  3  times.  He  was  very  cordial. 
He’s  never  made  any  deal  or  any  ar- 
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rangements  with  me,  but  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  Jimmy  Hoffa. 
I  think  he  gets  smeared  like  I  do.  His 
words  to  me,  he  says,  “They’ll  get 
you,  they’ll  frame  you.” 

Q.  I  want  to  get  into  your  personal- 
history  now — some  of  the  factors  that 
influenced  you,  shaped  your  present 
way  of  thinking  .  .  . 

A.  Well,  first  of  all,  1  have  al¬ 
ways  instinctively  hated  Communism 
with  a  purple  passion.  Communists, 
just  to  look  at  ’em,  irritated  me  to 
no  end. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  that  they’re 
Communists  by  just  looking  at  them? 

A.  Well,  I’ve  watched  them  demon¬ 
strate.  When  I  went  to  Art  school  in 
New  York,  for  instance,  in  1947 — I 
went  to  Pratt  Institute — I  remember 
seeing  them  demonstrating,  and  they 
were  screaming  and  gesticulating',  and 
I  hated  their  brash,  arrogant  tactics. 
Of  course,  they  were  Jews.  I  didn’t 
know  it  at  the  time;  I  didn’t  even 
know  what  Jews  were.  But  I  watched 
these  wild  people  and  the  way  they 
Avere  attacking  things,  and  their  Avhole 
approach  just  repulsed  me.  And  then, 
of  course,  I  discovered  that  the  reason 
was  that  they  were  Jewish  and  were 
acting  like  Jews.  But  at  that  time 
I  thought  they  were  just  Communists. 
Then,  the  next  thing  that  happened, 
I  heard  Joe  McCarthy,  and  I  began  to 
study  what  he  referred  to  as  the 
record — the  things  that  he  held  in  his 
hand — and  I  found  out  that  he  Avas 
being  mild  and  gentle,  and  that  he 
was  being  a  sissy;  he  should’ve  said 
4  times  as  much  as  he  did.  And 
there’s  a  long  story  I  could  give  you 
on  Joe  McCarthy,  but  I  don’t  think 
this  is  the  time  or  the  place  to  do  it. 
I’d  known  Douglas  MacArthur,  and 
I  wanted  him  for  President,  and  I 
tried  to  help  a  lady — when  I  was  a 
Na\ml  Commander  in  San  Diego — to 
get  an  auditorium,  and  she  said, 
“They  won’t  let  us  get  one,”  and  I 
said,  “Whattaya  mean,  they?”  And 
she  said,  “the  Jews,”  and  I  laughed 
at  her  and  said,  “That’s  ridiculous; 
why,  there  might  be  some  Jews  that 
wouldn’t  want  you  to  have  MacArthur, 
but  I’m  sure  that  other  Jews  would.” 
So  she  showed  me  the  California 
Jewish  Voice,  the  B’nai  Brith  Mes¬ 
senger  and  a  whole  bunch  of  Jew- 
papers,  and  they  were  without  excep¬ 
tion  universally  hysterical  with  hate 
for  MacArthur.  And  from  there  I  be¬ 
gan  to  study  the  problem  of  Jews  and 
their  connection  with  Communism, 
and  when  I  discovered  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  actual  fact  the  connection  was 
unmistakable,  that  it  was  tremendous, 
then  I  began  to  really  dig  into  the 
thing.  I  remember  I  bought  a  copy  of 
Mein  Kampf  in  a  San  Diego  book 
store,  and  that  was  the  end  of  one 
me  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? 


A.  Well,  let’s  see,  that  Avas  in  1950 
— this  is  1961  and  I’m  43 — I  was  32, 
I  reckon. 

Q.  I’d  like  to  hear  that  story  about- 
Joe  McCarthy. 

A.  Well,  it’s  a  harroAving  tale,  and 
I  Avill  tell  it  to  you  on  one  condition, 
that  it’s  understood  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  some  of  it  is  material  that 
I  am  not  going  to  reveal  my  sources 
for. 

Q.  Okay,  go  ’head. 

A.  Well,  what  happened  Avas,  in 
1948,  around  then,  they  were  digging 
out  Jewish  spies  by  the  ton — the 
Rosenbergs,  the  Greenglasses,  Mos- 
koAvitz,  Sobel — all  the  dramatic  spy 
incidents  were  Jewish.  And  people  by 
the  millions  in  America  were  saying, 
“My  God,  it  looks  like  Communism 
is  JeAvish!”  And  the  Jews,  being  the 
brilliant  propagandists  they  are,  could 
not  afford  to  let  this  go,  and  neither 
could  they  afford  to  openly  say, 
“Don’t  believe  it,  Jews  are  not,  Com¬ 
munists,”  because  they  have  learned, 
as  I  have,  that  in  propaganda  a 
denial  reinforces  the  idea  that’s  al¬ 
ready  been  developing.  So  Avhat  they 
did  Avas  come  up  Avith  a  much  more 
brilliant  gambit^-the  kind  of  thing 
they’re  doing  with  Eichmann  and  me 
and  the  John  Birch  Society  right  iioav. 
Bernard  Baruch  called  Joe  McCarthy 
up  to  his  New  York  apartment — these 
are  all  matters  of  fact  that  I’m  giv¬ 
ing  you  noAv — and  he  told  McCarthy 
it  was  lamentable  that  so  many  Jews 
were  being  dredged  up  as  Communists 
hnd  that  it  AA’as  giving  a  false  im¬ 
pression.  And  he,  apparently  all  in 
good  faith  —  which  McCarthy  didn’t 
believe — he  told  McCarthy  that  the 
only  counter  to  it  would  be  to  dredge 
up  some  Gentile  spies,  and  that  they 
knew  that  McCarthy  Avas  a  great  man 
and  a  Catholic  and  a  good  American, 
very  anti-Communist,  and  they  Avould 
give  him  information  and  they  would 
gi\Te  him  great  publicity  and  a  lot  of 
help  and  a  big  build-up  in  his  political 
career — if  he’d  go  out  and  start 
dredging  up  Gentile  spies. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  can’t 
prove — what  he  thought  at  the  time — 
but  I  feel,  from  what  I  kneAV  of  him, 
that  he  figured  that  he  Avas  going  to 
double-cross  Mr.  Baruch  at  the  time, 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
chance,  he  Avould  bring  out  Commu¬ 
nists — whatever  they  Avere — and  let 
the  chips  fall  Avhere  they  may.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  went  about  Avhat 
Mr.  Baruch  suggested,  went  back 
doAvn  to  Washington,  and  the  first 
thing  that  happened  was  George  So- 
kolsky  called  him  up.  Here  Avas  a  Jew 
setting  McCarthy  up,  and  he  says, 
“Listen,  Joe,  I’m  the  big  conservative 
on  your  side — a  big  anti-Communist, 
as  you  know — noAv  if  you  start  chas¬ 
ing  Communists,  they’re  gonna  say 
your’e  anti-Jewish,  because  quite  a 
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few  Communists  are  Jews.”  And  Joe 
says,  “Yeah,”  just  like  a  big  dumb 
bear.  And  Sokolsky  says,  “Well,  now, 
the  answer  to  this  thing  is  for  you 
to  take  on  a  Jewish  chief  of  staff; 
then  they  can’t  say  that  you’re  anti- 
Jewish.”  And  McCarthy  says,  “Yeah, 
yeah,  that’s  very  clever.”  So  Sokolsky 
says,  “Listen,  I  have  a  friend  named 
Roy  Cohn,  who’s  a  very  good  anti- 
Communist,  and  he’ll  help  you.”  So 
McCarthy  takes  on  Roy  Cohn. 

Next,  along  comes  Roy  Cohn  and 
says,  “Listen,  we  need  money,  and 
you  know  this  anti- Jewish  bit  is  gon¬ 
na  get  pretty  rough — you  need  an¬ 
other  Jew  in  here.”  So  here’s  Mc¬ 
Carthy  now,  he’s  already  set  up  by 
Baruch,  advised  by  Sokolsky,  his  chief 
of  staff  is  another  Jew  named  Cohn, 
and  now  Cohn  gets  in  Schine.  So 
here’s  4  Jews  now  running  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  his  big  anti-Communist 
fight.  So  remember,  the  first  big  Com¬ 
munist — first  he  gave  all  these  num¬ 
bers:  517  State  Dept,  queers,  coons, 
Communists  and  all  those  people — and 
the  first  guy  he  yanked  out  for  his 
big  blast  was  Latimore !  —  and  no- 
body’d  heard  of  him  before  or  since — 
Latimore  was  the  big  Communist 
balloon  the  Jews  blew  up  so  people 
wouldn’t  notice  the  Rosenbergs  and 
the  Greenglasses.  And  so  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy  duly  performed  with  all  his 
little  Jewish  entourage  there  and  be¬ 
gan  dragging  out  Gentile  Communists. 
He  figured  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
that  when  the  election  came  along  he 
would  get  some  Republican  elected, 
which  would  make  him  head  of  the 
Committee,  and  then  he  would  be  able 
to  really  bring  out  all  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  no  matter  what  they  were. 

And  he  backed  Eisenhower  and  got 
made  the  head  of  the  Committee  and 
went  over  to  Fort  Monmouth  and  he 
dug  out  41  Communist  spies  out  of 
the  radar  laboratories — and  of  the  41, 
39  were  Jews.  And  the  Jews  set  up 
a  horrible  howl — “You  can’t  do  this!” 
— so  the  first  thing  that  happened  was 
the  2  kikes  on  his  staff,  Cohn  and 
Schine,  went  over  to  Europe  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  USIA  library.  I  was 
over  in  Europe  at  the  time,  and  those 
people  were  absolute  idiots.  They  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  like  fools,  they  ran 
around  tearing  books  out  of  shelves, 
throwing  them  on  the  floor,  jumping 
on  tables,  acting  like  maniacs- — and 
the  people  of  Europe,  not  realizing 
they  were  Jews,  thought  this  was 
McCarthyism,  and  it  naturally  got  us 
a  lot  of  bad  publicity — and  the  Jews 
thought  this  would  tone  McCarthy 
down. 

Nevertheless  he  went  right  straight 
ahead  and  he  found  a  Jew-dentist  by 
the  name  of  Peress,  who  was  a  cap¬ 
tain,  and  he  discovered  that  Peress 
had  signed  an  affidavit  that  he  was 
not  a  Communist,  and  also  had  taken 
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the  Fifth  Amendment  at  the  same 
time  saying  that  he  was  a  Com¬ 
munist.  So  McCarthy  phoned  the  Dept, 
of  Defense  and  said,  “Hold  this  of¬ 
ficer,  I  want  to  investigate  him.” 
That  night  he  was  promoted  to  Major 
and  he  was  given  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  in  less  than  12  hours,  despite 
the  direct  orders  of  a  Senator  of  the 
U.S.  to  hold  him  for  an  investigation. 
When  McCarthy  tried  to  find  out  who 
did  this — of  course,  it  was  Anna  Ro¬ 
senberg — then  they  really  had  to  get 
Joe  McCarthy,  and  that  is  when  they 
had  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings. 
And  how  did  they  do  it?  They  had 
Schine  drafted  and  then  Cohn  called 
up  and  tried  to  get  special  favors  for 
him  in  McCarthy’s  name.  So  here  you 
have  McCarthy — set  up  by  a  Jew, 
advised  by  a  Jew,  2  Jews  on  his 
staff,  and  finally  when  they  have  to 
get  him,  it’s  one  Jew  trying  to  get 
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favors  for  the  other  Jew,  that  they 
imply  is  McCarthy’s  doinng.  And  that 
is  what  they  get  McCarthy  on  before 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  eye-opening 
analysis  and  understanding  that  we  in 
this  Party  here  have  finally  discovered 
behind  all  of  the  public  events  you 
hear,  like  Castro  and  so  forth — what’s 
going  on  with  Castro,  I  could  explain 
in  the  same  Jewish  terms;  I’m  not 
gonna  take  time  now  because  I’ll  get 
too  worn  out. 

Q.  Well,  just  briefly? 

.A.  The  Castro  affair  is  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Castro  is  simply  an  ideal¬ 
istic  Communist  who  really  believed 
it,  and  when  he  got  in  there  he 
started  throwing  Jews  out — which  he 
wasn’t  supposed  to  do;  the  Jews  put 
him  in — and  then  instead  of  favoring 
Jews  and  letting  them  be  capitalists 
while  everybody  else  had  to  be  Com¬ 
munists — he  threw  ’em  all  out — so 
now  they’re  gonna  get  Castro.  Once 
you  understand  this  principle,  it’s 


very  easy  to  understand  world  events. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  run  for  any  po¬ 
litical  position  before  you  try  for  the 
Presidency  itself? 

A.  I  will  run  for  the  Governorship 
of  Virginia  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
will  make  it  in  1964. 

Q.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  pub¬ 
licity  increases  Party  membership.  In 
the  case  of  Police  Gazette — 

A.  When  Police  Gazette  called  me 
up,  I  refused  to  talk  to  them  because 
they  had  printed  a  thing  that  Hitler 
was  a  Jew.  They  did  an  article  about 
me  anyway,  then,  and  they  printed 
the  phone  number  and  the  address  in 
it — and  of  course  recruits  are  pouring 
in  as  a  result  of  that  article.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  Police  Gazette 
is  pro-Nazi.  They’re  calling  up  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  last  call  I 
just  got  was  from  Canada.  We  do 
better  overseas  than  here.  We  expect 
our  first  Nazi  government  in  Iceland 
within  4  to  5  years. 

Q.  Why  there? 

A.  For  one  thing,  my  Avife  is  in 
Iceland,  and  I  speak  Icelandic,  and 
Iceland  is  in  utter  chaos — full  of  na¬ 
tional  socialists — crawling  with  them 
— and  our  best  information  is  that 
there  are  only  two  Jews  in  Iceland. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  ironic  that  one  of  the 
biggest  criticisms  of  Communists  and 
left  wingers — and  liberals — is  t.lieir  in- 
terna  tio  i  la  lisrn  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  this  is  very 
ironic.  In  fact,  I  think  that  Ave  az-e 
the  only  guys  on  the  right  wing  who 
are  openly  internationalists — and  I’ve 
had  to  suffer  something  terrible — for 
2  years  now  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
curses  and  suspicions  that  I  myself  am 
a  Communist. 

Q.  You  said  before  that  you  have  a 
logical  thing  going  for  you — and  yet 
you  appeal  to  people's  emotions — 

A.  In  order  to — the  business  of  a 
politician  is  first  to  think  his  way 
coolly  and  rational  to  the  goals  that 
are  necessary.  After  that  he  must 
abandon  reason  and  get  down  in  the 
gutter  of  emotion  because  nobody  ever 
accomplished  anything  in  this  Avorld 
by  talking  and  reasoning.  I’m  going 
to  eventually  establish  a  situation  in 
which  Nazism  will  be  nice. 

Q.  All  right,  I  think  I  have  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  picture  of  your  utopia  now— 

A.  Utopia!  Please,  sir.  I  despise 
that  word.  The  Avorld  is  too  full  of 
people  trying  to  make  utopias.  We 
shall  have  no  utopias.  I’ve  told  my 
people  that  no  matter  what  we  create 
it  Avon’t  last  long.  It’s  impossible. 
People  are  people.  No  matter  hoAV 
wonderful  we  create  something, 
there’s  always  gonna  be  some  scum¬ 
bags  to  get  in  and  ruin  it. 

Q.  Okay — this’ll  be  in  the  June 
issue. 

A.  The  Jew  issue! 

Q.  June,  June. 
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modest  proposals 


by  John  Francis  Putnam 


As  is  well  known,  Communists  have  long  since  found 
that  Folk  Singing  is  an  excellent  and  durable  substitute 
for  Sex  (which  is  distracting  from  the  imperatives  of 
dialectical  materialism  and  leaflet  passing) ,  and  now 
comes  the  John  Birch  Society  which,  on  its  own  ad¬ 
mission,  claims  to  use  “communism’s  methods  to  fight 
back  at  communism.” 

We  feel  that  no  communist-style  anti-communist 
movement  could  ever  be  successful  or  complete  without 
some  folk-and-marching  songs  of  their  own,  and  so  to 
save  the  John  Birch  people  the  trouble  of  composing 
their  own,  and  to  give  the  left-wing  goon  squads  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  an  excuse  to  break  up  the  re¬ 
sultant  song-fests  and  hoot-nannies  to  be  held  at  Chase- 
Manhattan  Plaza  in  downtown  New  York,  herewith  the: 

JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  SONG  BOOK 

or 

The  Right  (kinda)  People’s  Song  Book 
Don't  Sell  Short 

(sung  to  the  tune  of  Hold  The  Fort,  For  We  Are  Coming) 

We  meet  to-day  in  right-eous  cause  and  raise  our  voi-ces 
high, 

We’ll  shout  our  ac-cu-sations  LOUD,  de-nounce  and 
cru-ci-/?/ ! 

Don’t  sell  short,  for  we  are  coming,  John  Birch-men  be 
strong ! 

Side  by  side  we  blunder  onward,  Vic-tory  will  come! 

Look,  my  Birch-men,  see  the  unions 
Liberals  and  pinks, 

All  a-tremble  at  our  fear-less 
Company  of  finks! 

See  our  numbers  still  in-creasing 
And  our  outrage  grow! 

By  our  “chutz-pah”  we  shall  triumph 
Over  every  foe! 


Signs  Along  the  Cynic  Route 

Actually  overheard  in  a  serious  conversation  .  .  . 
First  Negro:  “Oh,  Harlem  is  just  terrible.”  Second 
Negro:  “Yes,  ever  since  those  Puerto  Ricans  moved 
to  town  and  took  over,  the  real  estate  values  have 
been  dropping.” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

A  small  religious  publication  called  The  Debater 
recently  featured  a  debate  on  whether  or  not  the  use 
of  individual  cups  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  scriptural. 

:Jj  j}c  >}: 

The  month  of  May  was  National  Tavern  Month.  The 
last  week  of  May  was  National  Salvation  Army  Week. 

*  *  * 

Found  in  a  Chinese  fortune  cookie:  “Enjoy  another 
oriental  repast  soon.” 

*  * 

Headline  in  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror:  “British  Paci¬ 
fists  Menace  U.S.  Sailors” 

#  *  * 

Rule  #16  listed  in  The  Pulaski  Banner,  official  stu¬ 
dent  publication  of  P.S.  8  in  Passaic,  N.  J.:  “We  must 
follow  directions,  no  matter  what  they  are.” 


John  Birch 

(sung  to  the  tune  of  Joe  Hill) 

I  dreamed  I  saw  John  Birch  last  night,  a-live  as  you  and 
me. 

Says  I,  “But  John,  you’re  ten  years  dead” — “I  never 
died,”  says  he. 

“I  never  died,”  says  he. 

George  C.  Marshall  killed  you,  John, 

And  Henry  Wallace,  too! 

“Takes  more  than  ‘pinks’  to  kill  a  man” 

Says  John,  “I  didn’t  die,”  says  he. 

And  standing  there  in  Luce’s  LIFE 

And  smiling  Pepsodent 

John  says  “What  they  forgot  to  slay, 

Went  on  to  ostracize.” 

“John  Birch  ain’t  dead,”  he  says  to  me, 

“John  Birch  ain’t  never  died, 

When  Y.A.F.’s  tell  ‘Adlai’  jokes, 

From  Hollywood  to  Boston  Mass 
Where  freedom’s  in  the  lurch 
Right-wingers  rise  off  your  ass, 

That’s  where  you’ll  find  John  Birch! 

The  Book  Mangier  and  Ban-Er 
(sung  to  the  tune  of  that  Commysymp  Riot-Inciting  song. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner) 

Oh,  say  can  you  see — by  the  flame’s  yearning  light, 

What  so  proud-ly  we  burned,  at  the  book  fair’s  last 
gleaming. 

Lionel  Trilling’s  red  glare, 

Mailer  bursting  in  air, 

Press  proofs  through  the  night  showed  our  flames  were 
still  there! 

Oh,  say  does  that  heap  of  mangled  boo-oo-oo-oo-ooks  still 
blaze — 

O’er  the  land  of  the  freak.. ..and  the  home  of  de-praved? 
Hinky-Dinky  Garde  A  Vous! 

(Sung  to  the  tune  of  Hinky-Dinky  Parlez  Vous;  in  passing 
we  might  add  that  “Garde  a  vous”  means  “Be  on  the 

Watch!”) 

The  D.A.R.  has  gone  too  far — 

GARDE  A  VOUS! 

The  D.A.R.  has  gone  too  far — 

GARDE  A  VOUS! 

The  D.A.R.  has  gone  too  far — 

They’re  communists  all  (and  so’s  Jack  Paar!) 
Hinky-Dinky  Garde  a  Vous! 


'Tristan  and  Isolde1  for  Moderns 

Carole  Tregoff,  writing  her  story  for  the  National 
Enquirer : 

“.  .  .  There  we  parked,  looking  over  the  city  be¬ 
neath  us — and  there  Dr.  Finch  kissed  me  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  a  kiss  such  as  I  had  never  experienced 
before — a  kiss  of  tenderness,  a  kiss  of  friendship,  a 
kiss  of  respect,  a  kiss  of  love.  I  got  home  at  4:15  that 
morning.  My  husband,  Jimmy,  was  upset  and  furious 
when  I  refused  to  tell  him  where  I  had  been.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  humiliate  me  and  in  the  morning  had  me  call 
Dr.  Finch  to  say  I  wasn’t  coming  in  to  work.  Then 
Jimmy  took  the  phone  from  me  and  told  Dr.  Finch 
that  I  hadn’t  come  in  until  4:15  a.m.  .  .  . 

“After  six  weeks  of  dating,  the  Doctor  suggested 
that  he  rent  an  apartment  near  the  hospital.  .  .  . 
Although  it  may  be  unbelievable  to  the  average  per¬ 
son,  the  Doctor  and  I  did  not  have  sexual  relations 
until  one  month  after  he  rented  the  apartment.  We 
loved  each  other  so  and  were  enjoying  our  relationship 
so  much,  that  we  both  were  afraid  that  consummating 
our  love  might  end  it. .  .  .” 
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Excerpts  From  the  Diary  of  a  Peace  Waiker. . .  by  Robert  Wolf 


April  26th,  10  P.M. 

I  left  New  York  City  at  8:45  last 
nig-ht,  by  Greyhound  bus.  At  8:30  this 
morning,  after  a  change-over  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  I  alighted  from  the  bus 
into  a  grey,  drizzling  morning,  at  the 
truck-stop  restaurant  of  Robertsville, 
Ohio.  The  Walkers — according  to  the 
schedule  in  the  CNVA  Bulletin  [the 
Committee  for  Non-Violent  Action: 
sponsor  of  the  “San  Francisco  to  Mos¬ 
cow  Walk  for  Peace”] — were  to  have 
arrived  in  Robertsville  this  morning. 

I  had  no  idea  where  to  find  them. 

.  .  .  So  I  had  breakfast,  then  went 
back  out  and  stood  along  the  road¬ 
side.  I  had  with  me  a  suitcase  with 
a  Day-Glo  bumper-sticker  pasted  on 
the  side,  saying,,  in  orange  and  black 
letters,  “End  the  Missile  Race — Let 
Mankind  Live,”  and  I  had  my  laundry 
bag  with  my  sleeping  bag  in  it.  I  sat 
down  on  my  suitcase  and  waited. 

Soon,  I  saw  a  column  of  figures 
rounding  the  corner  on  the  far  side, 
several  blocks  up  the  street.  When  I 
stood  up  to  get  a  better  view,  they 
saw  the  orange  sticker  outlined 
against  my  brown  suitcase  (even 
from  so  far  off)  and,  recognizing 
what  it  was  and  comprehending  that 
I  must  be  the  new  volunteer,  they 
waved  till  they  came  abreast  of  me. 
The  follow-up  car  came  up,  my  lug¬ 
gage  was  packed  in,  and  I  was  now 
on  my  way  as  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Walk. 

After  you  walk  20  miles  one  day, 
you  don’t  have  to  wait  till  ‘the 
morning  after’  to  be  sore.  The  sore¬ 
ness  starts  setting  in  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  stop  walking. 

I’d  like  to  make  a  note  here  about 
the  exchange  of  ideas  I  notice  among 
the  people  on  the  Walk.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  about  the  loosely-formed  ranks 
that  is  conducive  to  conversation,  and 
from  the  selection  of  the  subjects 
that  these  young  people  talk  about, 
I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
they’re  thinking  people.  I’m  happy, 
I’ll  admit,  to  discover  that. 

I’m  a  pessimist  about  the  future  of 
this  country,  especially  when  I  look 
around  at  all  the  immorality  sur¬ 
rounding  me.  I’m  reminded  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  “Ill  fares  the  land  /  To 
hastening  ills  a  prey  /  Where  wealth 
accumulates  /  And  men  decay.”  Wealth 
is  accumulating  in  our  land.  And  men 
are  decaying.  So  I’m  very  pleased  to 
see  that  the  people  I  meet  around 
CNVA  and  this — its  project — are  not 
interested  in  wealth.  They’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  trying  to  fulfill  a  part  of 
their  obligation  to  their  fellow  man. 

When  I  joined  the  early-morning 
line  of  grey-shrouded  plastic-rain- 
coated  Walkers,  I  was  quite  clearly 
reminded  of  the  progression  of  re- 
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ligious  masochists  in  Ingmar  Berg¬ 
man’s  Seventh  Seal.  The  sun  wasn’t 
shining  (it  was  10  A.M.)  and  it  was 
drizzling  rain  from  a  dirty  sky.. 
Thei'e  were  about  18  of  us,  to  start, 
from  18  years  of  age  to  43.  One-third 
of  the  Walkers  were  women,  some  of 
the  girls  being  paired  off  with  some 
of  the  bearded,  long-haired  boys. 

Cars  passed,  slowed  down  to  read 
our  signs,  or  pulled  over  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  and  get  our  leaflets,  and  went 
on.  People  in  homes  and  stores 
peered  out  from  behind  their  pro¬ 
tective  windows,  wondering  at  the 
audacity  of  this  ‘invading  army.’  Dogs 
barked  and  romped  in  the  yards  we 
passed,  and  of  course  the  (non-parti¬ 
san)  children  always  waved.  Some 
people  we  passed  booed  or  hissed; 
others  took  our  leaflets  and  looked 
askance  after  us. 

At  2  P.M.,  we  stopped  by  a  road¬ 
side  park,  and  the  follow-up  car 
pulled  up  and  the  girls  who  had  been 
preparing  the  Team’s  lunch  in  it 
served  the  informal  cafeteria-style 
lunch  of  potato-pea  soup,  carrots  and 
celery,  apple  sauce,  fruit  jello,  and 
hot  chocolate.  We  poured  a  supple¬ 
ment  on  some  of  our  foods — a  soy- 
bean-wheatmeal  product  called  MPF — 
Multi-Purpose  Food.  Then  we  sat  and 
rested,  while  stoppers-by  took  photos 
and  asked  questions,  and  some  of  the 
Walkers  soaked  their  feet  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  stream. 

Then,  back  to  the  road  once  more. 
Another  rest  stop  at  a  gas  station- 
grocery  store — a  “candy-bar  break,” 
really.  And  on,  once  again;  plodding, 
plodding. 

Finally  at  5:30,  we  entered  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  where  a  Quaker  meeting'  had 
prepared  a  sumptuous,  scrumptious 
covered-dish  supper  for  us.  Each  of 
us  Walkers  gave  a  short  talk  after 
the  meal,  telling  how  we  came  to  be 
on  the  Walk,  and  why  we  thought  it 
was  an  important  way  to  witness. 

Then  the  Quakers  left  the  Meeting 
House,  and  we  held  a  Team  meeting, 
discussing  tomorrow’s  agenda.  Now  to 
bed:  sleeping  bags  in  the  aisles;  boys 
upstairs,  girls  in  the  basement.  Up 
at  7  A.M.  tomorrow. 

April  27th,  10:30  P.M. 

Today  was  my  second  day  on  the 
Walk.  I’m  sore!  I’ve  never  been  so 
sol'e  in  so  many  places  in  my  life! 
From  the  waist  on  down,  there’s  hard¬ 
ly  a  spot  I  can  put  my  finger  on  that 
won’t  turn  up  a  sore  muscle.  I  said 
to  Brad  Lyttle  [CNVA  Secretary]  to¬ 
day,  “Boy,  this  being  a  pacifist  is 
hard  work.”  He  said,  “Yeah,  that’s 
why  there’s  not  many  of  them.” 

While  walking  this  morning,  one  of 
the  Walkers,  a  35-year-old  laborer 
named  Bob  Hogan,  revealed  to  me 


that  he  had  been  hitchhiking  from 
St.  Louis  to  Toledo  when  the  Walk 
passed  him.  He  walked  with  the  Walk¬ 
ers  for  a  way,  to  ask  them  what  they 
were  doing,  and  he  liked  what  he 
heard,  apparently,  for  he  joined  at 
that  time,  didn’t  leave  at  Toledo,  and 
is  still  with  us. 

Later  this  afternoon,  after  we’d 
come  through  Westpoint,  Ohio  and 
were  coming  into  East  Liverpool — 
our  day’s  destination — the  owner  of 
Hoges  Dining  Room  gave  me  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  donate  to  the  Walk  fund,  when 
I  went  in  to  use  the  restroom. 

We’re  sleeping  in  the  church  base¬ 
ment  tonight.  7  A.M.  departure  to¬ 
morrow.  21  miles  yesterday,  26  today. 

While  walking  today,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  what  Justice  Hugo  Black  said, 
when  handing  down  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Braden- Wilkensen  vs. 
the  HU  AC  case:  “This  country  was 
not  built  by  men  who  were  afraid 
and  cannot  be  preserved  by  such 
men.”  These  young  people  on  the 
Walk  represent  a  new  segment  of  our 
population  that  is  not  afraid.  One 
girl  here  has  been  disowned  by  her 
family  for  fear  of  “The  Stigma” — 
a  new  social  disease.  The  threat  of 
having  their  names  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Intimidation’s  files  cannot 
deter  them  from  doing  what  they 
think  is  right.  If  any  remnants  of 
American  life  are  to  be  saved  from 
the  turbulent  events  that  are  about 
to  take  place  in  the  next  20  years, 
this  is  the  class  of  our  society  that 
will  save  it. 

April  28th,  7  P.M. 

Third  day  on  the  Walk  today.  This 
morning,  the  generalized  soreness  had 
centered  on  the  inside  of  my  left  knee 
and  the  back  of  my  thigh.  As  I 
walked  on  and  concentrated  on  my 
breathing  (4  steps  to  an  inhale,  4  to 
an  exhale),  it  ceased  to  bother  me  so 
much.  But  once  before  lunch  and 
again  after,  we  walked  through  rain. 
Our  pants,  from  the  knees  on  down 
(where  our  ponchos  don’t  reach)  got 
soaked,  and  since  the  second  rain  was 
very  cold,  it  was  like  having  cold 
compresses  on  sore  muscles.  Oh,  well, 
Gandhi  said  “suffer,”  and  I  am. 

I  was  thinking  today  that  if  a  fel¬ 
low  became  a  pacifist  in  order  to 
avoid  the  discomforts  of  Army  life, 
he’d  better  not  join  the  CNVA’s  ac¬ 
tion  programs;  a  foot-sloggin’  dog¬ 
face  had  nothing  on  me  today.  I  only 
have  one  pair  of  shoes — an  $8  pair  of 
suedes  I  got  in  Mexico — and  my  rub¬ 
bers  were  in  the  advance-car,  so  twice 
I  walked  in  soaking  shoes. 

In  our  ponchos,  with  the  hoods  up, 
we  looked  like  a  bunch  of  silent 
monks,  treading  wearily  to  morning 
Mass,  with  the  lead-mean  carrying  an 
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“End  the  Arms  Race”  picket  sign 
rather  than  a  cross. 

A  slightly  inebriated  man,  whom 
we’d  passed  before  in  his  town,  came 
out  in  his  car  and  offered  us  a  lift. 

And  a  woman  came  out  of  her 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  take 
pictures.  Against  policy,  we  stopped 
and  posed  for  her. 

We  stopped  at  a  diner  where  those 
of  us  who  went  inside  got  free  coffee 
from  the  Greek  owner,  who  loved  us 
but  couldn’t  understand  “this  other 
cheek  business.” 

This  is  the  first  night  that  I  haven’t 
been  too  tired  to  shave.  Maybe  I’m 
getting  used  to  it.  WTe  only  did  19 
miles  today,  though,  so  maybe  not, 
too..  We  were  housed  (sleeping  bags 
in  aisles)  at  the  Clinton  Methodist 
Church.  Clinton  (Penn.)  was  named 
after  a  hound  dog  and  it’s  just  a 
cross-roads  town,  so  this  is  probably 
the  only  church  here.  Pittsburgh  to¬ 
morrow. 

April  29th,  11:15  P.M. 

The  Walk  was  fairly  uneventful 
today.  The  distance  was  15  miles.  The 
walkers  went  through  five  cold,  windy 
rains  and  one  snow. 

About  10  miles  out  of  Pittsburgh, 
ten  students  joined  the  Walk.  We 
were  pleased  to  see  that  3  were 
colored.  We  had  all  of  our  picket 
signs  up  (including  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  ones)  and  the  students  had 
brought  6  home-made  signs. 

It  was  a  formidable-looking  group 
that  trudged  through  town.  Maybe 
that’s  why  4  out  of  5  people  wouldn’t 
take  one  of  our  leaflets. 

We  were  flagged  down  by  a  man  in 
a  black  Buick.  He  was  a  photographer 
for  KDKA-TV  and  asked  us  to  carry 
our  signs  again.  So  eight  of  us 
“posed”  by  walking  50  feet. 

A  meat-loaf  supper,  with  macaroni 
and  cheese,  vegetables,  tomato  juice, 
and  pie. 

Then  to  the  Quaker  meeting,  where 
40  people  asked  a  panel  of  Walkers 
questions  concerning  our  program  for 
peace.  A  little  boy,  about  5,  who  had 
passed  leaflets  for  us  on  the  Walk 
into  Pittsburgh,  asked:  “What  would 
we  do  with  all  those  weapons  if  Ave 
end  war?”  One  suggestion  was  that 
we  might  make  toys  out  of  them.  And, 
of  course,  plowshares. 

April  30th,  11  P.M. 

After  a  light  breakfast  at  our 
host’s,  the  Walk-crew  was  driven 
back  down  to  the  City-County  Build¬ 
ing  in  “Kharma”  (a  hearse  that  was 
donated  to  the  Walkers  in  Los 
Angeles  and  has  since  been  painted 
white)  and  started  out  about  8:30. 
Various  people  joined  us  throughout 
the  day;  we  had  as  many  as  30 
Walkers  once,  and  ended  the  day  with 
15. 

We  were  joined  by  a  teacher  work- 
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ing  on  his  Ph.D.,  and  his  wife,  a 
medical  technician;  two  boys,  14  and 
16,  whose  father  teaches  Money  and 
Banking  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  4  University  of  West  Virginia 
students;  a  woman  Philosophy  teacher 
from  Chatham;  a  Univ.  of  Pitts. 
History  student  and  three  friends  (in¬ 
cluding  2  girls)  he  brought  along; 
a  medical  engineer,  and  his  wife,  who 
works  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  plans  to  do  an  article  on  the 
Walk  for  their  monthly  magazine;  an 
ex-union  vice-president  and  rubber 
worker  who  owns  a  restaurant  on  the 
outskirts  of  Akron. 

At  the  edge  of  Pittsburgh,  an  “ex¬ 
cursion”  (special)  streetcar  stopped 
to  let  about  ten  people  get  out  to  take 
photos  (some  were  movies)  of  us 
crossing  the  bridge. 

At  a  rest  stop  a  few  miles  out,  we 
were  accosted  by  three  young  and 
one  middle-aged  evangelist,  who  call 
themselves  the  McKeesport  Christians. 
They  felt  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
futile,  because  all  that  counts  is  “be¬ 
ing  saved  for  eternity” — the  suffering 
that  goes  on  while  we  are  here  on 
earth  is  immaterial. 

At  our  lunch  stop  at  Pleasant  Hills, 
two  cars  stopped.  One  man,  a  real 
estate  agent  and  buyer  of  highway 
property  for  the  state’s  Highway 
Dept.,  explained  how  a  900-foot  pile 
of  slag  happened  to  be  piled  near 
our  lunch  spot.  He  told  us  that  U.S. 
Steel  had  been  piling  it  there  since 
1903.  Meanwhile,  a  process  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  use  slag  in  building  high- 
Avays,  and  noAV  the  dump  heap’s  worth 
10  million  dollars.  Some  people  can’t 
lose. 

At  10  P.M.,  we  arrived  outside 
Donora,  and  Wilmer  was  Avaiting  by 
an  ice  cream  stand  to  pick  us  up  in 
the  truck  (which  one  of  the  Walkers 
has  loaned  the  Walk  to  use  for  “ad¬ 
vance”  work)  and  take  us  to  Rev. 
Ron  Moseley’s  Methodist  Church.  But 
not  before  Ave  bought  some  ice  cream. 
The  owner  invited  us  to  stop  by  to¬ 
morrow  morning  and  have  a  free 
breakfast  at  his  place. 

Supper  of  salad,  peanut-butter 
sandAA'iches,  and  “mixed”  milk.  Early 
start  tomorrow.  Made  26  miles  to¬ 
day.  Wilmer  tells  me  Rev.  Moseley 
had  opposition  from  an  American  Le¬ 
gion  member  on  his  board,  about 
housing  us. 

May  1st,  9:30  P.M. 

One  man  in  a  truck  pulled  over  and 
gave  us  a  loaf  of  bread;  and  at  a 
root-beer  stand  we  were  given  free 
root-beer. 

Later,  I  gave  a  heavy-set  Avoman  in 
a  station-Avagon  a  leaflet.  On  the 
windshield  Avas  a  Navy  decal.  She 
.said,  “What’s  this  all  about?” — then 
glanced  over  the  leaflet.  Then :  “I 
have  a  son  in  the  Navy,  and  I  think 


anyone  that’s  against  our  country 
should  be  put  in  jail.” 

“Well,  we’re  not  against  any  coun¬ 
try,’’  I  said.  “We’re  for  all  people.” 

“If  you’re  not  for  our  country, 
your’e  against  it.” 

“No,  not  necessarily.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Do  you  belieAre  in  God, 
young  man?” 

“No.  I  don’t,  personally;  but  most 
of  the  people  in  our  group  do, 
though.” 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“You  don’t  believe  in  God?  I  pity 
you!  I’m  going  to  pray  for  you.”  And, 
AArith  that,  she  drove  away. 

At  a  rest  stop  5  iniles  out  of 
UniontoAvn  (Pa.),  a  sports  car  emit- 
ted  a  neAvscaster  of  WMBS.  He  taped 
a  5-minute  interview  Avith  David  Rich, 
the  only  team-member  Avho’s  Avalked 
all  the  Avay,  and  Avith  the  co-ordinator 
of  the  Walkers.  Cars  buzzing  past 
formed  the  background. 

The  interviewer  said  that  parts  of 
the  tape  Avould  be  played  on  his  5 
o’clock  newscast  and  almost  all  of  it 
on  the  6  o’clock  one.  This  Avas  most 
interesting,  because  Uniontown’s 
American  Legion  had  organized  a 
parade  (scheduled  for  7  P.M.)  called 
“Americanism  Day.”  It’s  supposed  to 
be  America’s  ansAver  to  the  annual 
May  Day  celebrations  and  parades 
held  in  the  Communist  countries.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  to  show  that  Capitalism  can 
offer  the  world  bigger  and  better 
parades. 

One  of  the  questions  Avas  Avhether 
Ave’d  try  to  enter,  or  maybe  picket, 
the  parade.  Dave  ansAvered  that  Ave 
feel  that  these  people  have  a  right  to 
express  their  feelings  and  that  we 
Avouldn’t  picket  it,  and,  while  it  was 
obvious  we  couldn’t  join  a  parade  of 
tanks  and  guns,  we’d  just  Avalk 
through  town  as  scheduled,  and  try 
to  pass  our  leaflets  on  the  way. 

Later:  On  down  the  road,  Janice 
Avent  into  a  bar  to  use  the  restroom. 
The  AAroman  behind  the  bar  said,  “We 
reserve  the  right  to  refuse  service  to 
anjone,”  a  man  threAV  a  glass  of  beer 
on  Janice,  and  another  one  grabbed 
her  by  her  scarf  and  called  her  a 
“Communist  bastard”  on  her  way  out 
of  the  bar.  People  in  cars  passing 
by  expressed  hostilities,  like  “Get  the 
fuck  off  the  road.” 

At  6:15  we  started  into  toAvn. 
Many,  many  people  were  going  to  the 
parade;  scouts  in  uniform,  bands  in 
buses,  majorettes  in  cars  with  young 
boys  in  Army  outfits. 

What  a  Parade!  I  looked  up  several 
times  as  I  made  my  way  through  the 
croAvd  and  I  saw  Hitler’s  Youth  Corps 
of  1938  smugly  strutting  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  One  float  that  came 
by  had  the  legend  “In  God  We  Trust” 
waving  highly  on  a  banner.  Beneath 
it,  on  the  flat-bed  of  a  truck,  was  an 
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What’s  My  Corruption?  ...  by  Maynard  Ostrow 


(Editor’s  note:  Ordinarily,  this  fea¬ 
ture  ivill  be  anonymous;  however,  Mr. 
Ostrow  has  been  given  a  byline  since 
he  is  writing  about  a  friend’s  corrup¬ 
tion  and  not  his  own.) 

Only  if  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  religion  can  one  realize  the 
enormous  commercialization  of  Pass- 
over. 

All  the  old  food  on  hand  when  this 
holiday  begins  is  required  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  replaced  by  an  entirely 
new  supply.  The  new  food  is  to  be 
marked  “Kosher  for  Passover.”  If  no 
such  stamp  or  label  appears  on  the 
product,  a  religious  Jew  will  not  buy  it. 

These  days  of  Passover  are  the 
closest  thing  to  Heaven  that  the  grocer 
with  a  Jewish  trade  will  ever  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  times  I  have  witnessed  my 


“I  am  24  years  old  and  engaged  to 
be  married,”  began  a  letter  from  Mr. 
S.  L.  of  Indiana  to  the  Question  and 
Answer  section  in  the  May  issue  of 
Sexology  Magazine.  “My  problem  is 
that  I  am  upset  over  the  fact  that  I 
was  circumcised  as  a  child.  We  are  a 
member  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
Protestant  denominations.  I  am  the 
church  organist,  a  Sunday  school  teach¬ 
er  and  very  active  in  church  work.  I 
find  that  the  New  Testament  is  against 
circumcision  and  no  one  in  our  church 
or  especially  on  its  basketball  team  is 
circumcised  to  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  feel  inferior  around  team  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  shower  room.  The  pastor 
frequently  denounces  circumcision  from 
the  pulpit. 

“The  basic  question  is,  ‘Can  a  cir- 


orange-and-black  dummy  of  a  missile, 
with  two  grinning,  waving  Boy  Scouts 
perched  on  it. 

We  hadn’t  taken  nearly  enough 
leaflets,  and  we  all  ran  out  of  them 
long  before  we  reached  either  end  of 
the  parade’s  spectators.  (Wilmer  esti¬ 
mates  there  were  15-20,000  people 
there.)  Most  of  the  people  took  our 
leaflets  (thinking  they  were  Civil  De¬ 
fense  instructions,  I  suppose)  and 
many  dropped  them  as  though  they 
were  something  Red-hot  when  they 
saw  what  the  leaflets  Were  and 
realized  that  they  weren’t  part  of  the 
(approved)  program.  As  I  passed  3 
F.O.E.  members  (“Eagles”)  I  heard 
them  consulting  one  another  as  to 
whether  there  wasn’t  something  they 
could  do  to  get  us  “stopped.”  One 
said,  regretfully,  “Well,  I  guess  they 
got  a  right.  ...” 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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own  parents  spend  an  extra  hundred 
dollars  on  food  for  this  particular 
week.  There  are  several  large  food 
companies  that  depend  on  this  holiday 
for  the  bulk  of  their  business. 

My  friend  is  a  young  Gentile  fellow 
who  works  in  a  Brooklyn  grocery  that 
caters  to  a  Jewish  clientele.  He  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  a  little  ceremony  that 
takes  place  in  the  basement  of  the 
store  in  which  he  is  employed. 

Many  of  the  foods  that  this  store 
sold  for  the  sacred  days  were  the  same 
items  which  were  stocked  on  the  shelves 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  only  difference 
was  that  these  foods  were  taken  to 
the  basement  where  labels  reading 
“Kosher  for  Passover”  were  applied. 

The  printed  blessings  for  this  holy 
rite  are  supplied  by  the  companies  that 
make  the  foodstuffs. 


cumcised  person  become  uncircumcised 
by  means  of  surgical  operation?’  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dictionary  in  our  church 
library,  it  says:  ‘The  process  of  re¬ 
storing  a  circumcised  person  to  his 
natural  condition  was  sometimes  un¬ 
dergone  by  surgery.’ 

“Now  if  such  jan  operation  is  pos¬ 
sible,  what  is  the  process?  Could  an  or¬ 
dinary  medical  doctor  do  it?  Would  the 
operation  be  painful?  How  much  would 
it  cost?  Is  there  any  chemical  applica¬ 
tion  available  from  a  doctor  that  would 
cause  the  skin  to  grow  over  the  head 
of  the  penis  to  such  a  length  to  just 
come  to  the  tip  of  the  penis?  How  long 
would  this  take  and  how  long  would  I 
be  laid  up?” 

This  was  the  answer: 

“It  is  too  had  that  you  are  so  upset 
over  the  fact  that  you  Mere  circum¬ 
cised  as  a  baby.  Actually,  it  is  a  hygi¬ 
enic  measure  that  is  advocated  by  a 
majority  of  modern  day  physicians.” 

[Editor’s  note:  In  a  book  titled  “In 
the  Name  of  Humanity”  (1949,  Eugen¬ 
ics  Publishing  Co.,  N.Y.)  author  Jo¬ 
seph  Lewis  wrote:  “.  .  .  contrary  to  the 
popular  impression,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  does  not  recommend  (circum¬ 
cision).  In  fact,  many  physicians  now 
condemn  the  practice  as  mere  mutila¬ 
tion.  It  has  no  value  nhatever  in  the 
field  of  medicine  or  as  a  hygienic  meas¬ 
ure.  Even  so  conservative  a  physician 
as  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  former  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  American  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal,  states  that  ‘most  authorities  think 
that  circumcision  should  not  be  done.’ 
Dr.  Julius  Weingart  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology,  Iowa  Lutheran  Hospital, 
states:  ‘Circumcision  as  a  routine  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  be  condemned.  There  are  no 
general  grounds  exclusive  of  ritualistic 
ones  to  justify  it.  Unless  indicated  by 
definite  surgical  considerations,  it  be- 
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comes  mere  mutilation,  as  senseless  as 
it  is  unworthy  of  a  humane  profes¬ 
sion.’  Dr.  Miles  Atkinson,  eminent  New 
York  physician,  condemns  circumcision 
as  a  ‘barbarous  custom.’  ”] 

The  answer  to  Mr.  S.  L.  of  Indiana 
continued : 

“You  have  to  realize  that  the  pre¬ 
puce,  or  foreskin,  that  is  cut  off  is  lined 
on  the  inside  nith  mucous  membrane 
and  on  the  outside  with  skin.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  skin  graft  anything  on  the 
penis  Mould  be  extremely  complicated. 
There  is  no  place  on  the  body  where 
one  could  get  mucous  membrane  that. 
Mrould  serve.  The  problem  of  getting 
skin  enough  would  not  be  too  difficult, 
but  to  do  a  skin  graft  on  the  penis  in 
this  fashion  Mould  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  almost  impossible. 

“You  Mould  certainly  be  laid  up  for 
several  to  many  Meeks,  if  you  could 
get  any  physician  to  undertake  such  an 
operation.  It  Mould  cost  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  because  the  hospital  bill 
would  amount  to  as  much  or  more  than 
the  surgical  fee. 

“The  operation  would  be  extremely 
pianful.  It  Mould  mean,  as  we  have 
said,  cutting  the  skin  around  the  penis 
and  then  whenever  you  tended  to  have 
an  erection  it  Mrould  be  very  tender, 
sensitive,  and  painful.  There  is  no 
chemical  application  that  would  make 
the  skin  grow.” 

Well,  that’s  show  business. 


Is  Life  Without  Prepuce  Worth  Living? 
(or.  Hindsight  is  Keener  than  Foreskin) 
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The  Realist  Gees  To 
A  Loyalty  Day  Parade 

by  Martin  Berman 

Webster’s  Neio  World  Dictionary  defines  May  Day— 
i.e.,  May  1st — as  an  international  labor  holiday  “of 
American  origin,”  observed  in  many  countries  by  pa¬ 
rades,  demonstrations,  etc. 

But,  whereas  May  Day  is  only  100  per  cent  Ameri¬ 
can  in  origin,  Loyalty  Day  is  intended  by  definition  to 
be  150  per  cent  American — chronologically  stealing  a 
march  on  May  Day  to  boot  (unless,  of  course,  May  1st 
should  happen  to  fall  on  a  Saturday,  in  which  case 
Loyalty  Day  and  May  Day  would  be  celebrated  simul¬ 
taneously;  otherwise  the  Saturday  previous  to  May 
Day  is  designated  as  Loyalty  Day) . 

At  any  rate,  on  April  29th,  when  I  arrived  at  92nd 
Street  in  New  York  City  a  half-hour  before  the  Loyalty 
Day  Parade  was  scheduled  to  start,  the  police  barri¬ 
cades  were  already  in  place  down  both  sides  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  Sanitation  Department  men  were  present,  as 
were  police  and,  in  the  staging  areas  on  the  side  streets, 
the  paraders  themselves.  But  few  spectators.  By  one 
o’clock,  the  throngs  had  swollen:  more  sanitation  men, 
more  police,  more  paraders — but  still  few  spectators. 

The  parade  started  on  time.  There  were  nurses, 
many  marching  bands,  a  group  of  mounted  police,  two 
large  contingents  of  men  and  women  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare,  various  youth  organizations,  veter¬ 
ans’  groups,  two  policemen  in  a  motorcycle  with  a 
sidecar,  firemen,  and  miscellaneous  groups  and  motor¬ 
ized  vehicles.  The  papers  reported  that  ten  thousand 
had  marched. 

Paraders  marched  past  superfluous  barricade  after 
barricade,  designed  to  hold  back  a  crowd  that  never 
materialized.  The  parade  ended.  A  short  distance  be¬ 
hind,  came  the  Sanitation  Department  .equipment.  A 
few  spectators  lingered  on  to  watch  the  rotary  brushes 
sweep  down  Fifth  Avenue.  Policemen  walked  slowly 
toward  92nd  Street  where  about  a  hundred  police  gath¬ 
ered,  apparently  awaiting  further  orders. 

Some  of  the  barricades  were  dismantled  and,  on 
the  side  streets,  the  Department  of  Encumbrances  be¬ 
gan  to  remove  the  temporary  men’s  rooms.  These  prim¬ 
itive  but  useful  devices  consist  of  a  roof,  three  walls, 
and  a  fourth  hinged  wall  that  serves  as  a  door.  A 
privy  is  put  into  service  by  placing  it  over  an  opened 
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manhole  (presumably  with  suitable  safety  precautions) 
in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

The  clean-up  squads  following  along  behind  the  pa¬ 
rade  had  reached  the  lower  eighties.  In  a  little  while 
the  buses  would  start  running  and  Fifth  Avenue  would 
be  back  to  normal.  But  suddenly  there  was  a  hubbub, 
and  out  of  92nd  Street  there  appeared  a  huge  banner 
condemning  colonialism  and  enslavement  of  small  na¬ 
tions.  Carrying  the  banner  was  a  group  of  Latvians, 
followed  in  close  order  by  Lithuanians,  Hungarians, 
Serbians,  and  the  Byelorussian  American  Association. 
As  the  Lithuanians  entered  Fifth  Avenue,  several 
waved  at  my  camera.  I  told  them  the  parade  was  over. 

One  of  the  marchers — I  think  he  was  vrith  the  Lithu¬ 
anians — apparently  mistook  me  for  a  parade  official.  He 
wanted  to  know  where  the  Cubans  were. 

They  started  down  the  Avenue.  After  ten  minutes 
or  so  had  elapsed — the  Byelorussians  must  have  reached 
80th  Street — I  thought  I  heard  music.  It  was  penta¬ 
tonic,  typically  Chinese.  Seconds  later,  from  92nd 
Street  again,  out  marched  a  column  representing  the 
Chinese  Community  of  New  York  City  and  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  Catholic  Chinese  School.  Small  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren  toward  the  rear  held  aloft  signs  such  as  “Don  t 
Be  Fooled  By  Communist  Smiles.”  They  paraded  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  in  a  little  while  disappeared  from 
view. 

I  decided  to  call  it  a  day  and  walked  east  on  92nd 
Street  to  get  a  coke.  On  the  corner  at  Madison  Avenue 
a  crowd  was  milling  around.  Emblems  on  the  men’s 
jackets  identified  them  as  Estonians.  “Were  you  in  the 
parade?”  I  asked.  One  of  them  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“We’re  too  late.  The  parade  is  over.”  The  Estonians, 
unlike  the  Chinese,  apparently  had  no  desire  to  start 
down  Fifth  Avenue  on  their  own. 

While  paying  for  my  drink,  I  thought  I  hqard  pa¬ 
rade  music  again  and  went  out  to  investigate.  Then  it 
became  unmistakably  clear :  one  block  away  on  Madison 
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Avenue,  a  new  contingent  of  paraders  was  heading- 
west  on  91st  Street.  I  raced  toward  them.  As  they 
reached  Fifth  Avenue,  a  police  sergeant  stepped  out 
and  stopped  the  procession 

Traffic  had  been  resumed,  and  he  said  that  it  was 
against  the  law  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
They  pleaded  with  him;  cajoled.  Some  were  from  Beth- 
page,  Long  Island;  forty  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Newburgh,  New  York.  Friends  were  waiting  in  the  re¬ 
viewing  stands  to  see  them  go  by.  The  leaders  showed 
the  policemen  their  instructions  to  enter  the  parade  at 
2:80.  They  had  an  ambulance,  and  tried  to  convince 
the  sergeant  that  if  both  their  ambulance  and  a  police 
car  were  to  go  down  Fifth  Avenue  with  their  sirens 
on,  the  paraders  would  be  safe  enough. 

The  sergeant  was  polite  but  firm :  no  parades  once 
traffic  is  resumed — “If  you  want  to  meet  your  friends 
at  the  reviewing  stand,  walk  on  the  sidewalk.”  Several 
of  the  leaders  huddled,  after  which  they  asked  for  per¬ 


mission  to  use  Fifth  Avenue  just  to  get  over  to  90th 
Street.  He  again  recommended  the  sidewalk.  “How  can 
we  use  the  sidewalk?”  After  some  further  pleading,  the 
sergeant  finally  agreed  to  let  them  march  one  block 
down  the  center  of  the  street. 

The  parade  started  down  Fifth  Avenue  led  by  the 
Military  Order  of  Cooties,  U.S.A.,  some  with  headgear 
reading  “Broadway  Lice.”  They  were  followed  by  the 
Imperials  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Poughkeepsie;  St. 
Martin’s  Nautical  Cadets  of  New  York;  and  the  Butte 
Horn  Brothers  Fife,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Beth- 
page.  Bringing  up  the  rear  were  the  Estonians,  who 
apparently  had  heard  the  music  on  Madison  Avenue, 
assumed  the  parade  was  on  again,  and  fell  in  line  be¬ 
hind  the  Butte  Horn  Brothers. 

At  90th  Street  the  Cooties  led  the  parade  east.  Com¬ 
pletely  ignored  by  the  police  now,  and  with  bands  blar¬ 
ing,  toy  cannons  shooting  firecrackers,  and  an  occasional 
scream  of  their  ambulance  siren  to  clear  traffic,  they 
paraded  to  Park  Avenue,  south  to  88th  Street,  then 
east,  and  eventually  north  on  First  Avenue  to  Millrock 
Post  716  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  1749 
First  Avenue,  where  they  disbanded. 

The  Estonians,  bewildered  when  they  saw  the  parade 
turn  off  the  prescribed  route  after  only  one  block, 
started  to  enter  90th  Street,  then  disbanded  in  confu¬ 
sion. 


Later  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  Cooties  who  had  led  the 
parade.  He  told  me  that  the  Cooties  is  an  honorary 
degree  of  the  VFW.  There  are  two  requirements  for 
membership :  dues  and  hospital  work.  Another  member 
of  the  group  who  overheard  our  conversation  said  that 
it  was  mostly  hospital  work. 

Five  or  six  Cooties  crowded  around.  They  com¬ 
plained  about  how  badly  “loyal  Americans”  had  been 
treated.  “When  the  Un-Americans  march  on  Monday, 
no  one’s  going  to  stop  them.  Why  stop  us?” 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Parade  Committee. 

“Sure  it’s  the  Committee’s  fault.  But  the  police 
should  have  done  something.” 

They  had  all  sacrificed  to  attend  the  parade.  One 
worked  for  the  Sanitation  Department  and  had  lost  a 
day’s  pay.  Another  had  to  hire  a  substitute  in  his  res¬ 
taurant — “And  this  a  $35-day.”  A  third  had  given  up 
bowling  and  pulled  an  emblem  out  of  his  inside  coat 
pocket  as  proof. 

When  I  arrived  home,  I  learned  that  Mayor  Wagner 
had  shaken  hands  with  Carmine  DeSapio  before  the 
parade,  and  with  Governor  Rockefeller  at  1:85.  I  don’t 
know  what  happened  when  the  Latvians  reached  the 
rear  echelons  of  the  Sanitation  Department  trucks.  I 
don’t  know  if  the  Chinese  ever  caught  up  with  the 
Byelorussian  Society. 


As  for  attendance  at  the  parade,  the  papers  reported 
that  spokesmen  declined  to  estimate  the  crowd. 


June  1961 
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Caryl  Chessman:  On  Religion 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  San  Quentin’s  gas 
chamber,  Caryl  Chessman  'wrote  to  Rev.  Herbert  H. 
Richardson  of  Redondo  Beach,  California,  who  had  been 
the  convict’s  childhood  Sunday  School  teacher  and  was 
the  only  clergyman  invited  to  Chessman  s  cell  in  twelve 
years. 

Rev.  Richardson  had  pleaded  with  Chessman: 
“Where  have  I  failed  you?”  The  letter  which  follows 
was  Chessman’ s  response.  Rev.  Richardson  released  it 
to  the  Newport  Harbor  News  Press,  a  small  weekly 
newspaper,  “in  the  hope  we  could  find  an  answer  to  help 
other  young  people.  .  .  .”  The  letter  had  been  dated 
April  9th,  1960;  it  was  postmarked  April  12th. 

Dear  Rev.  Richardson : 

Prior  to  receiving  your  April  4  letter  I  had  turned 
in  for  processing  a  request  for  approval  of  visiting  and 
correspondence  privileges  with  you.  While  I  as  yet 
have  not  been  given  formal  notice  of  such  approval,  I 
assume  it  has  been  or  will  be  granted  and  thus  am 
taking  this  afternoon,  during  a  period  of  relative  quiet, 
to  reply.  As  the  date  of  my  execution  grows  closer,  I 
anticipate,  such  having  been  the  case  in  the  past,  that 
the  days  increasingly  will  become  more  crowded  and 
hectic. 

I  did  enjoy  our  talk.  However,  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  said  my  views  toward  spiritual  things  have 
altered.  They  have  not.  I  remain  an  agnostic,  and  it  is 
only  fair  that  I  state  this  to  you  frankly.  You  write: 
“I  only  wish  that  you  had  the  measure  of  confidence 
in  me  that  would  enable  you  to  trust  my  knowledge 
and  my  ability  to  understand  these  truths.”  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  not  a  question  of  trusting  either  your 
judgment  or  ability.  Rather,  each  of  us,  if  he  is  to  re¬ 
tain  and  maintain  his  integrity  as  a  person,  must  seek 
truth  in  his  own  way.  Bitter  experience  has  taught  me 
to  be  wary  of  a  sectarian  truth,  especially  when  it  is 
capitalized  and  surrounded,  if  not  rigidly  imprisoned, 
by  dogma. 

Neither  can  I  accept  the  Christian  tenet,  based  upon 
an  Aristotelian  two-valued  system  of  logic,  that  each 
of  us  must  make  an  either/or  decision;  that,  in  sum, 
we  must  believe,  and  if  we  do  not  believe  we  are  damned 
disbelievers.  Having  acquired  some  measure  of  histori¬ 
cal  awareness,  I  must  seek  truth  rationally ;  I  must 
keep  in  mind  the  terrible  consequences  to  civilization 
and  to  human  dignity — the  Dark  Ages,  the  Inquisition 
— when  Augustinian  “logic”  and  Tertullian’s  irrational 
dictum,  Certum  est,  quia  impossibile  est  (“I  believe  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible”)  prevailed  at  the  point  of  a 
clerical  sword. 

Please  understand:  I  am  neither  irreligious  nor 
anti-religious.  And  that  is  my  point.  If  a  man  has  free 
will,  then  he  must  be  allowed  the  freedom  to  exercise 
his  will  freely.  He  must  not  be  told  by  another,  “You 


Syllogism  For  a  Dull  Day 

Headline  of  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  Coronet 
Magazine  by  Rev.  James  Pike:  “The  Right  To  Be 
an  Atheist.” 

I* irst  sentence  of  said  article:  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  atheist.” 

Therefore:  Everyone  has  the  right  not  to  exist — 
including  Coronet  Magazine,  which  is  about  to  fold. 


must  trust  my  judgment  and  ability,  and  so  you  must 
believe,”  else  this  other  will  be  destroying  freedom  in 
the  name  of  “truth” — and  the  function  of  truth,  if  we 
deal  with  reality  rather  than  Orwellian  semantics,  is  to 
liberate  the  mind  (or  spirit,  call  it  what  you  will),  not 
put  the  mind  in  bondage. 

Restated,  categorical  imperatives,  Kantian  or  other¬ 
wise,  derived  not  from  observable  or  demonstrable  phe¬ 
nomenon,  are  not  the  charitable  servants  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  in  my  considered  opinion,  but  are  its  most  in¬ 
sidious  enemies. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Pelagian  heresy,  so- 
called?  Actually,  the  historical  evidence  seems  to  show 
it  was  not  Pelagius  but  his  pupil,  Julian  of  Eclanum, 
who  largely  authored  and  disseminated  the  “heretic” 
notion  that,  since  the  church  (although  grudgingly) 


Inspirational  Mote  of  the  Month 

From  the  May  30th  edition  of  Christian  Economics: 

“The  drive  to  abolish  capital  punishment  is  a  part 
of  the  humanistic  socialist  movement  which  already 
has  abolished  God  and  faith  in  an  eternal  justice. 
Christians  should  resist  this  attempt  to  remove  an¬ 
other  foundation  stone  from  their  civilization.” 


accepted  the  premise  that  man  is  free  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  because  of  his  free  will,  the  idea, 
it  followed,  of  inherited  sin  or  inherited  guilt  was  and 
is  unthinkable.  This  won  Pelagius  exile  and  anathema  ; 
and  it  is  Augustine  who  was  credited  mainly  with  re¬ 
futing  the  “heresy” — and  who,  in  the  process,  with  his 
genius  for  dialectic,  supplied  Christianity  with  one  of 
its  most  hopeless  dualisms :  predestination  and  free 
will. 

Yet,  granting  theology  its  most  essential  postulate, 
this  irrationally  must  be  done  or  an  equally  hopeless 
paradox  is  posed,  for  how,  if  “free”  will  is  truly  free, 
can  any  man  be  eternally  doomed  to  torment  for  failing 
to  make  the  “right”  choice,  not  because  of  perversity, 
but  because  of  a  lack  of  compelling  evidence  or  experi¬ 
ence?  Logically,  of  course,  he  cannot. 

You  may  reply:  The  complexities  of  doctrine  and 
casuistry  should  not  stand  between  man  and  his  God. 
But  this  wholly  overlooks  that  your  conceptions,  how¬ 
ever  personal  and  eclectically  chosen,  nevertheless  are 
a  synthesis  of  the  doctrines  of  other  men,  and  you  have 
a  high  ethical  obligation  to  explain,  if  you  can,  and 
certainly  to  try  to  resolve,  their  impossible  illogic  be¬ 
fore  you  can  ask  another  “to  trust  (your)  knowledge 
and  (your)  ability  to  understand  these  truths.” 

If  in  fact  you  possess  both  such  knowledge  and 
ability,  then  the  greatest  contribution  you  can  make  to 
the  whole  of  mankind  is  to  communicate  the  components 
of  this  knowledge,  not  simply  its  emotional  or  spiritual 
total,  and  to  define  precisely  what  you  mean  by  ability. 
Otherwise,  you  would  be  asking  me  to  blind  myself  in 
order  to  see,  and  while  my  vision  is  now,  in  the  figura¬ 
tive  sense  I  employ  the  term,  admittedly  imperfect,  I 
do  not  see  how  putting  out  my  eyes  can  improve  my 
ability  to  see  and  to  evaluate  my  perceptions.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  willing  to  explain.  I  am  certain  you  will 
concur  that  my  request  for  an  explanation  is  neither 
unfair  nor  unreasonable. 

Kindly  pass  along  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son  and  your  family. 

Sincerely, 

Caryl 
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HENRY  MORGAN 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

a  heck  of  a  lot  longer  in  the  days  when  North  Africa 
was  a  cultural  hothouse  and  the  Germans  were  still 
living  in  the  trees.  One  of  the  apparent  aims  of  ‘medi¬ 
cine’  is  to  keep  totterers  tottering  in  vast  enclosures 
built  on  Florida  fill  spattered  with  shuffleboard  courts 
and  morticians.  The  U.S.  govvamun  says  a  guy  is  en¬ 
titled  to  quit  at  sixty-two.  At  that  age  they  are  ready 
to  turn  him  over  to  the  one-bedroom-jalousied-porch 
people  and  the  poorer  geriatricians. 

South  Sea  Islanders  paddle  away  into  the  sunset 
when  they’ve  had  it.  Eskimos  wander  off  to  freeze  into 
their  own  monuments.  Hindus  set  fire  to  their  loved 
ones  in  huge  ghats,  sharing  the  cost  of  the  charcoal 
with  their  friends  and  neighbors.  These  people  do  not 
have  socialized  medicine.  They  do  not  have  special 
communities  and  housing  developments  with  ramps 
for  the  wheel  chairs.  No  trailer  heavens  filled  with  jolly 
companions  in  baseball  caps  and  mouths  full  of  fake 
choppers. 

All  that  these  ignorant  native  goofs  have  to  look 
forward  to  is  that  ol’  Mother  iceberg  in  the  sky  (Esqui¬ 
maux)  ;  that  Holy  Cow  in  Buddha  land  (Sikhs)  ;  or 
that  10  to  the  23rd  power  billion  cubic  miles  of  galactic 
dust  and  thin  helium  (Captured  German  Scientists). 

Well,  we  want  more  than  that  for  our  senior  citizens. 
And,  seriously,  folks  (since  I  intend  to  be  one),  there 
must  be  provision  made  for  people  who  can’t  afford  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  After  spending  all  that  dough 
on  research  to  keep  them  alive  there’s  no  sense  in  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  rheumatiz  to  death.  It’s  too  bad  that 
we  live  in  a  time  when  people  still  talk  of  the  republic 
when  they  mean  they  want  the  State  to  be  Daddy  .  .  . 
it’s  a  rough  dichotomy,  doc,  but  it’s  ours. 

It’s  also  rough  that  medical  treatment  should  be 
available  to  those  who  can’t  afford  it  but  that  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  an  American  is  God  Forbid 
somebody  should  think  he’s  poor. 

It’s  too  bad  too  that  the  moment  you  take  a  dime 
from  Uncle  you  lose  twenty  cents  worth  of  Freedom, 
but  nobody  can  even  define  Freedom  any  more  and  I 
doubt  that  they’d  care  to.  We  live  in  a  time  when 
everybody  has  rights  and  nobody  has  any  responsibili¬ 
ties.  It’s  not  my  fault  that  sometimes  Freedom  means 
Freedom  To  Drop  Dead  because  of  lack  of  medical  atten¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  is. 

The  A.M.A.  could  have  forestalled  all  this  talk  by 
being  doctors.  In  the  old  days  a  doctor  took  care  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  and  grumbled  about  his  unpaid  bills 
and  managed  to  live  about  as  long  as  his  patients.  That 
was  the  old  days.  Now  there  are  no  docs  .  .  .  just  spe¬ 
cialists  and  politicians.  They’ve  managed  among  them 
to  make  two  new  dirty  words.  .  .  .  Hippocratic  (which 
was  already  an  oath)  and  Socialist. 

In  solemn,  soul-searching  conventions  they  have 
finally  reasoned  that  medicine  is  for  those  who  pay  for 
it  and  the  dirty  socialists  can  drop  dead,  This  dignified 
conclusion  has  been  gravely  presented  to  the  American 
people  as  the  medical  profession’s  contribution  to  the 
war  against  godless  Communism. 

When  I  was  a  kid,  our  family  doctor  (are  they  still 
around?)  took  care  of  ‘his’  poor  folks  for  nothing.  It 
didn’t  occur  to  him  that  they  were  the  Red  Menace. 
Today  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  ever  so  much  as  pokes 
the  emerald  clasp  of  his  alligator  bag  into  a  clinic. 

Federal  housing  is  socialist.  Federal  aid  to  schools 
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Quoted  Without  Comment 

In  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  the  following  “urgency 
ordinance  required  to  preserve  public  peace,  health 
and  safety”  has  been  added  to  the  statutes: 

11  7053.  LOITERING  AND  LEWD  CONDUCT  IN 
PUBLIC  TOILETS  PROHIBITED.  Any  person  who 
loiters  or  fondles  his  private  parts  or  masturbates  or 
any  person  who  manipulates  or  fondles  the  private 
parts  of  another,  in  or  about  any  public  toilet  within 
the  City,  shall  be  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  and 
such  disorderly  conduct  shall  constitute  a  misdemea¬ 
nor  and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  nor 
more  than  six  (6)  months,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150.00)  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 


is  socialist.  Federal  any  damn  thing  is  socialist.  The 
Electric  Light  and  Power  companies  scream  their  heads 
off  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  .  .  .  well,  why 
didn’t  they  build  the;  dam? 

.  The  whole  sorry,  miserable  point  is  that  we  have  a 
Federal  Government  to  do  what  you  can’t  or  won’t  do 
for  yourself.  The  doctors  threw  out  the  poor  and  the 
aged  poor.  All  right.  I  hope  the  whole  thing  gets  social¬ 
ized  up  to  hell  and  gone,  and  that  we  fight  against  be¬ 
coming  a  socialist  state  by  becoming  a  socialist  state. 
That’ll  show  ’em. 

If  this  seems  a  bit  muddled  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  that  there  was  a  time,  vex’y  shortly  in  the  past,  when 
a  man  did  have  the  right  not  to  belong  to  a  union,  not 
to  have  two  TVs  and  a  barbecue  pit,  and  the  right  to  fall 
down  in  the  street  of  starvation.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
many  did  fall  down  .  .  .  even  in  the  Great  Depression. 
I  believe  it  was  a  better  time  and  that  many  people 
knew  who  the  hell  they  were,  at  least.  It  was  called  the 
good  old  days,  and  with  plenty  of  reason. 

Well,  we’ve  managed  to  improve  everything  now  to 
the  point  where  the  average  American  family,  given 
that  the  leader  is  thrown  out  of  work  for  a  month,  is 
bankrupt.  It’s  the  richest  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  in  which  every  family  owns  one  eighteenth  of  its 
own  home,  half  a  dishwasher  and  has  a  five-month 
equity  in  a  car. 

In  my  little  old  home  town  the  wives  of  ignorant 
Puerto  Rican  busboys  buy  frozen  lobster  tails  fresh 
from  the  waters  of  South  Africa.  What  the  hell  do  / 
know  ? 


The  New  Security:  Jursler  Versify 

From  an  ad  in  Sports  Illustrated  by  the  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California: 

“The  work-stained  young  man  is  Raymond  Rich¬ 
mond  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He’s  a  9th  grader 
at  Andrew  Mellon  Junior  High,  a  member  of  the 
school’s  track  team,  Life  scout — and  one  of  Union 
Oil’s  over  65,000  share-holders.  He  purchased  a  share 
of  Union  Oil  stock  out  of  money  he  earned  from  baby¬ 
sitting,  washing  cars,  mowing  lawns  and  clearing 
driveways  of  snow.  Ray’s  maturity  in  investing  his 
money  rather  than  spending  it  for  a  new  bike,  shows 
unusual  good  sense.  He  is  learning  early  in  life  to 
put  his  savings  to  work.  His  parents  can  be  proud  of 
him.  We’re  proud  that,  of  all  the  stocks  he  could 
have  bought,  he  chose  Union  Oil.  We  are  prouder  still 
of  the  reason  for  his  choice.  He  liked  the  fact  .  .  . 
‘that  Union  Oil  in  its  management,  operations  and 
outlook  is  American  to  the  core.’  ” 
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by  Eileen  Brand 


Meditations  on  the  moral  implications  of  the  use  of 
artifices  and  artifacts.  ...  Is  artifice  permissible,  but 
artifact  beyond  the  pale;  is  it  nobler  to  wear  a  well- 
engineered  bra  than  a  falsie?  Does  exigency  ever  ex¬ 
tenuate?  Is  lust’s  labor  lost  whether  or  not  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  medical  certificate?  Like,  would  Grace  Kelly 
have  been  looking  at  Jack  Kennedy  like  that  if  she’d 
knewn  he  was  wearing  a  corset? 

«•  *)r  7 f 

As  one  who  has  been  in  the  limelight  from  time  to 
time— once  I  was  celebrated  as  somebody’s  paramour; 
wasn’t  exactly  true,  but  a  lovely  thought — I  know  so  well 
how  yesterday’s  flames  of  glory  can  become  today’s 
ashpile.  I  can’t  help  wondering  how  she  will  meet  the 
test  when  oblivion  comes  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy?  Grim 
fact  is  that  today  the  accent’s  on  youth  and  she  isn’t 
getting  any  younger.  The  Realist’s  exclusive  fashion 
scoop  this  month  is  that  the  Jackie  Kennedy  look  is  out 
and  the  Caroline  Kennedy  look  is  in.  Already  the  New 
York  Tivies  reports  that  black  patent-leather  bows  for 
the  hair  are  all  the  rage,  though  the  Times  churlishly 
denies  Caroline  credit.  This  fall,  look  for  dresses  at  a 
fashionable  mid-thigh  length ;  leggings  will  be  very  big. 

a.p.u.p.i.N.s.  dispatch  from  1984 :  One  week  behind 
schedule,  Congress  appropriated  a  hundred  million  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  today  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  Venus. 
Action  on  this  measure  was  deferred  because  of  Con¬ 
gress’  inability  to  convene,  due  to  severe  smog  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  prevailed  across  the  nation  for  the  past 
week. 

Ever  wonder  if  some  of  the  pious  souls  who  talk 
about  exporting  democracy  really  just  want  to  get  it 
the  hell  out  of  this  country? 

WWW 

Sometimes  something  comes  up  to  make  you  reap¬ 
praise  old  agony.  Item  in  The  Independent  quoting  a 
“nationally  known  radio  and  TV  broadcaster”  tells  of 
the  stranglehold  on  the  news  by  the  Pentagon  .  .  .  says 
the  bells  are  tolling  for  the  free  press  in  America.  Re¬ 
minds  me  that  a  few  years  back  there  was  this  fellow 
McCarthy.  Didn’t  shave  very  close.  Always  sweating. 
Uncouth.  Made  quite  a  name  for  himself  worrying  about 
the  Communists.  So  did  Nixon.  Harry  Truman.  Et  al. 
Lot  of  people  began  yelling  about  McCarthyism.  Maybe 
because  it  seemed  awfully  brave  and  safe  at  the  same 
time.  Never  stopped  to  notice  that  when  McCarthy  got 
caught  in  the  wringer,  he  happened  to  be  right  and 
the  issue  was  crucial.  Main  issue  in  the  Peress  affair 
wasn’t  Communism  or  McCarthyism  or  Disneylandism. 
Question  was:  Who  promoted  Peress?  Issue  was:  Did 
a  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  outrank  the  Penta¬ 
gon?  Pentagon  won.  Congress  lost.  So  did  we. 

Moral :  Darkness  at  noon  worse  than  five  o’clock 
shadow  in  anybody’s  bureaucracy. 

*  *  * 

Dear  God : 

Your  secret  is  safe  with  Me,  of  course,  but  I  think 


You  should  know  You  were  seen  last  week  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  at  225  Lafayette  Street  carrying  a  stack  of 
Realists. 

/s/  She  Who  Notes  The  Almighty’s  Fall 

P.S.  Have  You  ever  tried  just  a  dash  of  bluing  in 
the  rinse  water  for  Your  beard? 

*  * 

Advice  to  the  Loveridden  from  Ann  Panders:  Never 
underestimate  the  power  of  the  unconscious.  If  he  kisses 
you  with  the  same  volcanic  passion  when  he’s  asleep 
as  when  he’s  awake,  then  you  -can  be  sure  he’s  Mr. 
Right. 

*  *  * 

It’s  become  a  sordid  fashion  to  assail  Our  Way  of 
Life.  This  is  all  very  well  for  selling  books,  but  it’s  a 
vicious  injustice  to  a  culture  that  has  produced  so  much 
that’s  really  fine  and  beautiful.  Consider  the  exquisite 
packaging  of  sanitary  napkins.  Kotex,  for  instance,  has 
a  perfectly  lovely  box  of  Wedgwood  blue  with  a  corsage 
of  a  single  white  gardenia  in  the  center.  Perhaps  you’ve 
already  discovered  that  these  boxes  make  marvelous 
gift  packages  for  your  friends  and  loved  ones.  Natural¬ 
ly,  if  you’re  a  great  one  for  gift-giving,  you’ll  have 
quite  a  surplus  of  sanitary  napkins  after  you’ve  sub¬ 
stituted  the  silver  chafing  dishes  from  Tiffany’s.  Actu¬ 
ally,  this  can  be  quite  a  boon;  they’re  absolutely  perfect 
for  plugging  up  leaky  bomb  shelters. 

Except  for  an  occasional  new  application  like  the 
bomb  shelter  thing,  the  problem  of  expanding  sales  for 
the  Product  must  be  pretty  knotty.  Certainly  anyone 
with  an  emphatic  bone  in  her  body  can’t  help  brooding 
over  the  task  of  a  sales  strategy  meeting.  Like  .  .  . 

“How  about  a  contribution  to  the  Planned  Pai'ent- 
hood  crowd?” 

“Too  short-sighted.  The  stockholders  won’t  stand 
still  for  it.  The  population  explosion  is  bound  to  boost 
sales  in  the  long  run.” 

“Not  necessarily.  Suppose  everyone  was  pregnant. 
Always.” 

“Why  don’t  we  put  out  a  rumor  that  Tampax  causes 
pregnancy?” 

“What  we  need  is  some  new  thinking.  .  .” 

“Okay,  let’s  hire  some  M.D.s  to  invent  a  new  pill  to 
speed  up  the  menstrual  cycle  from  a  month  to  every  two 
weeks.  We’d  double  our  sales.” 

“What  makes  you  think  the  American  women  would 
buy  that?” 

“Simple.  Our  medics  will  guarantee  they  get  back 
their  virginity  with  every  period  .  .  .” 
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by  Sally  Baldwin 

Leaders  in  this  northern  California  community 
[ChicoJ  said  today  they  would  welcome  the  group  of 
New  Yorkers  seeking  safety  from  nuclear  attack.  “But 
I  sure  hope  it  doesn’t  put  a  crimp  in  our  shelter  pro¬ 
gram,”  said  City  Manager  Fred  Davis. 

— Ul'I  dispatch 

Creating  an  adequate  fallout  shelter  program  is  all 
well  and  good,  and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  many  to 
know  that  their  families  are  being  protected.  Anybody 
can  see,  however,  that  the  plan  has  a  major  fallacy: 
when  The  Button  is  pushed,  you  are  apt  to  be  in 
Canarsie  on  business,  while  your  cozy  shelter  sits  out 
in  Mastic  Acres,  Long  Island. 

There  are,  admittedly,  a  depressingly  large  number 
of  public  shelters  in  the  cities,  set  up  by  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  authorities.  But  just  picture  their  clientele — - 
the  people  with  whom  you  are  apt  to  be  spending  what 
might  well  be  the  final  weeks  of  your  life — mothers  with 
squalling  brats ;  matronly  schoolteachers  in  town  sight¬ 
seeing  from  God’s  Shank,  Iowa; 'the  little  man  who 
normally  sold  shoddy  felt  hats  with  long  plumes  and  the 
name  “Spunky”  stitched  thereon  from  a  Times  Square 
corner  stand.  Take  a  look  at  a  cross  section  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  your  community  any  afternoon  and  visualize 
them  all  lumped  into  one  shelter.  With  you.  There  will 
be  tension  and  discomfort  enough  without  their  assist¬ 
ance. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


“In  your  personal  opinion,  would  you  consider  human 
rights  a  moral  issue?” 

— Celeste  Holm,  interviewing 
a  UN  delegate  on  NBC  radio 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  always  being  referred  to 
as  a  Negro  comedian ? 

A.  I  have  no  feelings  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  I  mean  in  terms  of  a  label.  Lenny  Bruce  woidd 
never  be  introduced  on  TV  as  a  Caucasian  comedian. 
In  other  words,  how  do  you  feel  about  being  singled 
out  by  color? 

A.  It’s  just  something  we’re  up  against,  and  we’ve 
been  up  against,  and  we’ve  learned  to  accept  it  and  live 
with  it.  Because  we’re  the  only  ones  you  ivouldn’t  need 
to  say  this  about.  You  don’t  have  to  say,  “Jackie  Robin¬ 
son  is  a  Negro  baseball  player,”  unless  you’re  blind. 

Q.  As  a  night  club  performer,  you’re  subject  to  the 
occupational  hazard  of  hecklers;  have  you  found  offen¬ 
sive  racial  references  incorporated  into  the  heckling ? 

A.  I  had  it  when  I  started  off,  in  the  type  of  night 
club  I  was  working— but  this  is  anybody  being  black, 
white,  pink  or  purple — when  you’re  working  to  that 
crowd  that  can  get  in  for  35c  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  let’s 
face  it,  they’ll  heckle  God.  Now  you  must  remember  that 
comedy  is  a  disappointment  with  a  friendly  relation, 
so  when  you  have  racial  things  slammed  at  you,  if  you 
don’t  clean  it  up  and  keep  this  friendly  relation  going 
in  the  audience — well,  like  you’re  dead,  because  no  one 
can  laugh  when  they  feel  sorry  for  you. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 


BOMB  SHELTER  KEY  CLUBS 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

The  obvious  solution  is  to  have  a  bomb  shelter  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  you  work,  available  only  to 
a  select  group  of  friends  or  people  with  similar  inter¬ 
ests:  ergo,  the  new  boom  in  Bomb  Shelter  Key  Clubs. 
You  will  not  only  have  a  shelter  nearby  when  the  need 
arises,  but  the  assurance  that  you’ll  be  holed  up  with 
congenial  people. 

Some  of  the  more  enterprising  outfits,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  consists  of  businessmen  who  travel  a  good  deal, 
are  establishing  branches  in  all  the  major  cities  of  the 
U.S.  And  one  key  will  fit  them  all.  There  might  well  be 
a  tactical  problem  if  a  bomb  fell  in  East  St.  Louis  just 
while  the  Plastics  Packagers  of  America  were  holding 
their  annual  sales  meeting  there,  and  there  were  too 
many  key-holders  to  fit  the  shelter,  but  doubtless  New 
Plans  always  have  wrinkles  to  be  ironed  out. 

All  kinds  of  groups  are  contemplating  similar  plans, 
and  eventually  a  club  will  be  established  for  every  in¬ 
terest:  a  Senior  Citizens  Shelter  Club;  a  club  for  jazz 
buffs  (live  music  in  a  dying  world)  ;  for  bridge  players 
(“guests”  admitted  only  in  groups  of  four)  ;  and  the 
omnipresent  Over-28  Shelter  Group  (Join  Our  Club/ 
Meet  Your  Mate/  Soon  We  Must/  Re-Populate). 

Groups  will  also  be  formed  along  professional  lines: 
Actor’s  Equity  will  band  into  the  Broadway  Shelter 
Club  (photos  and  resumes  accepted  only  through 
agents),  with  a  little  shrine  to  St.  Genesius,  patron  of 
performers,  where,  for  once,  show  people  won’t  be  pray- 
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ing  for  &  hit.  Further  downtown,  actors  and  reactors 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  Equity  cards  or  agents 
will  form  the  Off-Broadway  Club.  The  bearded  set,  snug 
with  free-form  poetry,  bongos  and  cappucino,  will  nest 
in  their  own  special  Bomb  Shelter  Coffeehouse. 

Possibilities  for  religious  groups  are  gratifying  to 
church  leaders.  The  congregation  obviously  will  be  much 
more  receptive  to  any  sermons  on  the  hereafter.  (Less 
popular  sects  can  offer  free  admittance  to  non-believers 
to  insure  an  audience.)  Naturally,  too,  the  new  shelters 
can  serve  effectively  as  subsidiary  meeting  halls  for 
Sunday  Schools  or  Ladies’  Aid. 

Speaking  of  multi-purpose  shelters,  there  will,  inev¬ 
itably,  be  an  enterprising  madam  whose  fallout-proof 
fancy  house  will  be  established  well  in  advance  of  the 
need,  with  reasonable  assurance  that  the  Vice  Squad 
will  leave  her  alone.  After  all,  who  would  want  to  incur 
her  displeasure  when  he  might  be  lucky  enough  to  be 
caught  nearby  at  the  moment  of  truth? 

A  few  psychoanalysts  have  constructed  a  joint  shel¬ 
ter — womb-shaped  and  complete  with  couches — and  are 
already  holding  sessions  there.  When  the  time  comes, 
the  analysands  will  simply  move  in  with  them.  This  will 
be  a  happy  arrangement  all  around — the  analysts  will 
make  a  fortune,  the  patients  can  talk  shop  with  each 
other  to  their  hearts’  content,  and  none  of  them  will  be 
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Out  Dead  Men  D on'i  Revolt 

The  following  piece  of  adjective  reporting  appeared 
in  the  September  15th  issue  of  Time  magazine: 

.  .  the  ban-the-bomb  campaigners  .  .  are  dedi¬ 

cated  to  the  dubious  proposition  that  any  political  fate 
is  preferable  to  the  horror  of  atomic  war.” 


around  boring  the  hell  out  of  the  rest  of  us  with  their 
ceaseless  self-centered  preoccupation  and  technical 
jargon. 

The  whole  idea  of  several  weeks  of  enforced  inac¬ 
tivity  gives  rise  to  an  unequalled  opportunity  to  accom¬ 
plish  projects  for  which  one  would  never  otherwise  find 
the  time.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  cosmetic  firms 
will  make  a  mint  by  setting  up  a  bomb  shelter  beauty 
farm  to  make  Elizabeth  Arden’s  Maine  Chance  look  like 
a  remodeled  chicken-coop.  Here  the  accent  will  be  on 
a  Special  Diet  and  Beauty  Course  (“A  Svelte  New  You 
in  an  Exciting  New  World!”),  offered  at  an  exorbitant 
sum  to  the  more  amply  upholstered  members  of  the 
Four  Hundred. 

The  most  unusual  group  of  all  will  charge  no  dues, 
and  has  already  held  a  few  meetings,  though  of  an 
unorganized  nature.  This  is  the  Awti-Bomb-Shelter 
Club,  whose  gathering  place  is  City  Hall  Park.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  turncoat  among 
them  might  secretly  build  a  shelter  nearby,  and  at  the 
last  minute  (and  for  a  considerable  fee),  invite  the 
protestors  in  w’hen  it  becomes  evident  not  only  that 
their  protests  are  useless,  but  that  nobody  is  hauling 
them  off  to  the  (no  key)  Bomb  Shelter  Jail. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  the  usual  varied  plans  of 
coverage  to  suit  every  budget — through  one  plan  you 
may  purchase  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days  com¬ 
plete  protection.  (Another  problem  arises  here:  how  to 
get  ’em  out  when  their  time  is  up.)  A  different  scheme 
offers  three  weeks  complete  coverage  and  an  additional 
two  weeks  partial  protection — you  have  to  leave  the 
shelter,  but  you  are  given  an  awning  to  carry  with  you 
(“Returnable  to  Any  of  Our  Numerous  Shelters  Lo¬ 
cated  Throughout  What  Remains  of  the  Continental 
United  States”). 

Payment  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  group 
you  join,  but  those  non-cash  customers  who  delight  in 
credit  cards  will  be  able  to  pay  through  either  American 
Express  or  Soviet  Express — whichever  is  deemed  more 
suitable  at  the  moment. 

*  * 

£  A  Word  fo  the  Psychic  Is  Unnecessary  £ 

Party  girl  Elsa  Maxwell  this  month  described  how  ★ 

*  she  had  learned  of  the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  £ 
¥■  “On  the  day  he  was  killed,”  she  said,  “I  was  lunching  ■* 

*  in  the  Belgian  Embassy  in  Paris.  When  word  was  ^ 

*  circulated  that  a  high  official’s  plane  had  crashed  I  * 

J  sensed,  even  before  I  was  told,  that  it  was  Mr.  Ham-  i 

*  marskjold’s.”  -* 

¥•  *  * 

*  * 

J  Which  is  more  than  you  can  say  for  the  wire  serv-  * 
f-  ices  that  blithely  reported  not  only  his  safe  landing  * 
but  also  his  participation  in  peace  talks.  This  is  to  sug-  * 
*  gest  to  Miss  Maxwell  that  she  make  the  most  of  her  * 
£  self-styled  extra-sensory  perception  by  providing  com-  * 
Y-  petition  for  AP  and  UPI  with  a  new  press  organiza-  £ 
£  tion— ESP.  ,  J 

¥-  * 
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The  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Realist 

“I  would  like  civilization  to  last  long  enough  for  Jill 
to  have  her  coming-out  party.” 

— Dorothy  Kilgallen 

I  have  just  spent  a  weekend  at  a  nudist  camp  in 
order  to  gather  background  information  for  an  upcom¬ 
ing  impolite  interview  with  a  publisher  of  nudist 
magazines.  It  may  wTell  be  the  first  time  in  twenty-nine 
years  that  my  buttocks  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Anyway,  it  hurts  when  I  sit  down  to  type. 

On  my  desk  is  a  letter  from  subscriber  Cliff  Stew¬ 
ard  of  Fresh  Meadows,  N.  Y.  He  writes : 

“.  .  .  The  Realist  shakes  one  up  enough  so  that  one 
begins  to  think  again.  But  perhaps  you  could  reassess 
the  totality  of  your  Cuban  position.  Regardless,  I  re¬ 
main  loyal  to  your  cause,  at  least  until  I  ascertain  what 
it  is.” 

Okay.  First,  Cuba.  Actually,  my  position  never  has 
been  one  of  totality.  I  stand  by  everything  I’ve  written 
about  the  revolution — including  my  reservations.  I’m 
embarrassed  in  retrospect  by  my  political  naivete.  .  .  . 
“The  United  States  is  not  going  to  attack  you,”  I  kept 
trying  to  assure  Cubans  when  I  was  there  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year,  as  they  prepared  for  our  inva¬ 
sion — remember  how  the  top  phrase  on  our  hit  parade 
then  was  “comic  opera”? — and  now  the  accepted  regret 
is  not  that  we  did  it,  but  only  that  we  failed  in  the 
attempt. 

(An  impolite  interview  is  scheduled  with  Richard 
Gibson  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  Readers 
are  invited  to  submit  questions  for  me  to  ask  him.  The 
rougher,  the  better.) 

But  if  anybody  is  worried  that  the  Realist’s  pro- 
Cuba  stand  is  in  effect  following  the  Communist  Party 
line,  then  up  your  giggy,  dear  reader.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  the  official  Communist  position  con¬ 
cerning  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  and  his  American 
Nazi  Party  is  that  they  should  be  suppressed.  So  I’m 
sorry  to  say  that  those  of  you  who  objected  to  the 
Realist’s  publishing  the  impolite  interview  with  him  are 
just  a  bunch  of  Red  dupes,  see? 

Significantly  enough,  one  reader  told  me  that  the 
Realist  sounds  Communistic  simply  because  it’s  so 
“antagonistic.” 

Someone  else  has  accused  me  of  anti-Semitism.  I 
Avon’t  even  dignify  the  Jew-bastard’s  charge. 

As  for  epithets  of  “sick  humor,”  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Sick  magazine’s  official  policy  forbids  “jokes  on 
race,  religion,  sex.  .  .  .” 

Probably  the  most  common  complaint  has  to  do 
with  the  Realist’s  “bad  taste.”  Now  I  would  be  naive 
if  I  were  unaware,  for  example,  that  the  cartoon  ac¬ 
companying  the  article  on  pa’ge  7  will  offend  some 
readers. 

(When  artist  Jaf  was  told  by  an  editor  that  the 
Realist  was  undoubtedly  the  only  periodical  which 
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would  publish  that  particular  cartoon,  albeit  for  a 
measly  three  bucks,  his  agent  called  up  Realite — a  slick 
French  magazine  published  in  New  York — by  mistake. 
The  art  director,  upon  being  told  of  the  caption, 
responded:  “I  beg  your  pardon!”) 

But  that  cartoon  expresses  a  mood.  I  happen  to 
find  the  missile  race  extremely  offensive.  I  think  nu¬ 
clear  warheads  are  in  terrible  taste.  They  frighten  me 
much  more  than  four-letter  words. 

Still,  Governor  Michael  DiSalle,  Ohio’s  answer  to 
A.  S.  Neill,  has  permitted  to  become  law  without  his 
signature  a  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  obscene  language 
in  the  presence  of  a  female  or  a  boy  under  twelve.  He 
observed  that  this  may  make  it  necessai’y  for  children 
under  twelve  to  carry  identification  cards  and  present 
them  to  warn  persons  over  eighteen  not  to  speak  ob¬ 
scene  ^pr  licentious  language  in  their  presence. 

(However,  Governor  DiSalle  vetoed  a  child  care 
licensing  act.) 

Do  you  recall  the  Laguna  Beach,  California  statute 
quoted  without  comment  in  issue  #27  of  the  Realist — 
that  “Any  person  who  loiters  or  fondles  his  private 
parts  or  masturbates  ...  in  or  about  any  public  toilet 
.  .  .  shall  be  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  .  .  .  punish¬ 
able  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $150  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.” 

Well,  West  Coast  correspondent  A1  Woodbury  re¬ 
ports  : 

“A  local  resident  was  recently  arrested  under  Ur¬ 
gency  Ordinance  7053.  It  seems  that  he  stayed  in  the 
public  toilet  too  long  to  suit  one  of  the  cops.  The  charge 
was  dropped  when  he  explained  in  couft  that  he  had 
been  having  a  bad  time  with  a  constipation  problem 
and  he  just  couldn’t  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  W.C.” 

The  next  logical  step  is  right  out  of  science-fiction: 

“I  went  to  the  washroom  and  punched  my  combina¬ 
tion  for  a  ten-minute  occupancy  of  a  booth — bang  went 
another  nickel  off  my  pay — and  went  in.  .  .  .  The  door 
of  the  booth  sprang  open;  my  ten  minutes  were  up.” 
— from  The  Space  Merchants  by  Frederik  Pohl  and 
C.  M.  Kornbluth. 

The  book  is  a  satirical  novel  of  the  future  in  general, 
and  of  the  advertising  industry  in  particular. 

“Mitch,”  says  the  head  of  Fowler  Schocken  Asso¬ 
ciates  to  ‘copysmith’  Mitchell  Courtenay,  “you’re  a 
youngster,  only  star  class  a  short  time.  But  you’ve  got 
power.  Five  words  from  you,  and  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  months  half  a  million  consumers  will  find  their 
lives  complelely  changed.  That’s  power,  Mitch,  abso¬ 
lute  power.  And  you  know  the  old  saying.  Power  en¬ 
nobles.  Absolute  power  ennobles  absolutely.” 

Compare  that  with  an  actual  editorial  from  Madison 
Avenue  magazine: 

“.  .  .  The  behavioral  scientists  will  all  tell  you  that 
what  we  know  about  motivating  people  is  still  in  its 
infancy — and  that  the  great  break-throughs  all  lie  in 
the  future.  .  .  .  What  are  we  doing  in  advertising  as 
a  people,  as  a  nation  to  compare  even  with  what  we 
have  been  doing  so  ineffectually  to  conquer  space? 
Where  is  our  research  program  on  thought  control?  .  .  . 
Let  us  learn  the  laws  governing  human  behavior  and 
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we  need  to  care  little  about  who  is  up  there  in  space. 
With  what  creatures  are  the  Russians  going  to  staff 
their  space  platforms  except  human  beings?  The  big 
question  is :  Who  will  decide  what  human  beings  will 
think?  .  .  ” 

Among  the  methods  employed  in  The  Space  Mer¬ 
chants  are  “nine-minute  commercial  scripts,  pix  cut¬ 
lines,  articles  for  planting,  news  stories,  page  ads, 
whispering  campaign  cuelines,  endorsements,  jokes- 
limericks-and-puns  (clean  and  dirty).  .  .  .” 

Expanding  on  the  last-mentioned  category,  copy- 
smith  Courtenay  explains  that  “the  pun  is  basic  humor, 
and  the  basic  drive  of  the  human  race  is  sex.  And 
what  is,  essentially,  more  important  in  life  than  to 
mold  and  channel  the  deepest  torrential  flow  of  human 
emotion  into  its  proper  directions?  .  .  .  For  there  is 
no  doubt  that  linking  a  sales  message  to  one  of  the 
great  prime  motivations  of  the  human  spirit  does  more 
than  sell  goods;  it  strengthens  the  motivation,  helps 
it  come  to  the  surface,  provides  it  with  focus.  And 
thus  we  are  assured  of  the  steady  annual  increment 
of  consumers  so  essential  to  expansion.” 

There  were  two  little  jokes  going  the  rounds  last 
month. 

1.  The  definition  of  Jello:  Kool-Aid  with  a  hard-on. 

2.  A  new  way  to  prepare  Kool-Aid  is  to  pour  it 
into  a  condom  and  then  freeze  it.  These  are  called 
Cocksicles. 

I’m  not  saying  that  the  Kool-Aid  people  (or  the 
Jello  people,  for  that  matter)  were  behind  these  gags. 
I’m  just  saying  that  it’s  possible. 

To  quote  from  The  Space  Merchants  again: 

“I  don’t  go  much  for  religion — partly,  I  suppose, 
because  it’s  a  Taunton  account.  .  .  .” 

And  to  quote  from  an  actual  J.  Walter  Thompson 
press  release^ 

“Shlomo  Carlebach,  guitarist-folksinger,  black- 
bearded  young  Rabbi  with  two  hit  recordings,  cancelled 
many  of  his  Israel  engagements  in  order  to  return 
for  the  High  Holy  Days  to  his  father’s  synagogue  on 
Manhattan’s  West  Side.  For  years  Rabbi  Carlebach  has 
lead  the  awesome  festival  prayers  in  this  congregation, 
a  tradition  which  is  particularly  dear  to  him.  For  this 
remarkable  artist,  an  ordained  rabbi,  believes  devoutly 
in  service  through  song.  The  titles  of  his  two  selling 
records — Songs  of  My  Soul  and  Sing  My  Heart — - 
capsule  the  unique  moodmaking  mystical  quality  of  his 
melodies,  which  are  ‘Jewish  Spirituals’  of  his  own  com¬ 
position.  So  it  is  on  this  high  note  that  Shlomo  Carle¬ 
bach  ends  his  fourth  European  tour.” 

(The  High  Holy  Days — having  their  roots,  of 
course,  in  ancient  Japanese  tradition  —  are  called 
“Rosho-Mon.”  They  are  culminated  by  a  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  called  “Gate  of  Hell.”  This  cultural  information 
has  been  supplied  to  the  Realist  by  Oriental  actress 
Mitsao  Mahtsos.) 

Incidentally,  in  the  course  of  the  Realist’s  three- 
year  evolution,  criticism  of  organized  religion  has 
decreased  from  about  25%  to  less  than  10%  of  the 
contents.  This  came  about  because  of  the  following 
factors : 

(a)  The  breaking  of  the  journalistic  taboo  in  the 
general  press  concomitant  with  the  Kennedy  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign; 

(b)  The  limiting  of  the  Realist’s  scope  by  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  space  devoted  to  ‘anti¬ 
religion’  ; 
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(c)  The  change  in  my  personal  philosophical  orien¬ 
tation.  .  .  . 

Martin  Luther  King  (with  whom  an  impolite  intei'- 
view  is  scheduled)  is  a  clergyman;  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  is  an  agnostic  (and  his  field  commander  told 
me  he  is  an  atheist). 

I  admire  what  Martin  Luther  King  does. 

I  abhor  what  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  does. 

Therefore  I  can  no  longer  judge  people  by  what 
they  believe. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

I  believe  in  treating  everyone  as  if  he  has  only  six 
months  to  live.  Including  oneself. 

And  I’m  not  talking  about  nuclear  war,  either.  We 
really  do  have  only  “six  months”  to  live.  It’s  just  a 
matter  of  degree,  baby. 

This  implies  a  certain  seeking-of-pleasures  (John 
Wilcock  was  going  to  write  a  piece  for  this  issue  called 
“The  Joys  of  Pure  Hedonism”  but  he  has  been  too 
busy  enjoying  himself)  and  it  also  implies  a  certain 
sticking-to-principles. 

That — and  to  see  the  humor  in  both  the  pleasures 
and  the  principles — is  the  Realist’s  only  “cause.” 

Like,  for  instance  .  .  . 

Recently  I  had  a  date  with  a  girl  who  does,  a  lot 
of  picketing.  (Is  it  true  that  blonde  socialists  have 
more  fun?)  Since  I  have  never  been  on  a  picket  line, 

I  tried  to  find  out  why  she  does  it.  “Because,”  she 
said,  “my  analyst  told  me  to  express  myself.” 

But  maybe  she’s  right,  who  knows?  Maybe  that’s 
all  the  power  we  have  left. 

Never  having  been  either  a  socialist  or  under  anal¬ 
ysis,  I  have  no  economic  or  psychological  mystique  to 
justify  a  pair  of  identical  notes  I  sent  off  to  The 
Kremlin  and  The  White  House: 

A  memo  to  the  guilty  .  .  . 

Premier  Khrushchev,  do  you  really  want  to  poison 
the  air  your  grandchildren  breathe?  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  do  you  really  want  to  poison  the  water  your 
children  drink?  On  behalf'  of  the  innocent  bystanders 
of  the  world,  I  implore  you :  no  more  nuclear  testing. 
Please  forget  your  pride  and  your  protocol.  We  don’t 
care  about  neutral  nations  and  uncommitted  congresses. 
We  care  about  our  unborn  children.  If  you  guys  don’t 
cut  it  out,  I’m  going  to  come  over  there  and  kick  you 
in  the  shins. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Paul  Krassner 

But  don’t  tell  me,  “What  good  did  that  accomplish?” 
What  good  has  anything  you’ve  done  along  those  lines 
accomplished? 

For  all  you  know,  it  was  my  misguided  missile  that 
was  directly  responsible  for  President  Kennedy’s  dis¬ 
armament  speech  at  the  UN. 

If  you’re  really  concerned  about  the  world  situation, 
try  spending  a  weekend  at  a  nudist  camp  some  time. 
It  won’t  solve  any  problems,  but  your  sunburned  arse 
will  do  a  wonderful  job  of  re-routing  perspective. 

The  Plug  at  the  End  of  the  Page 

Book  publisher  Lyle  Stuart  can  get  it  for  you  retail. 
He  has  bought  the  Grove  Street  Bookstore  in  New 
York’s  Greenwich  Village  (49  Grove  St.,  just  off 
Sheridan  Square).  In  case  you’re  in  the  neighborhood 
any  Saturday  night,  I’ll  be  there,  from  midnight  or  be¬ 
fore,  till  2  a.m. — look  for  me  in  the  Shoplifting  section. 

The  Realist 


Latin  American  Report 


by  William  Worthy 


HAVANA  —  The  now  famous  ninety  miles  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  separating  Cuba  from  Florida  (the 
distance  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  put 
the  mileage  in  a  land  perspective)  is  politically  and 
otherwise  the  most  remarkable  stretch  of  water  on 
today’s  cold  war  map. 

In  terms  of  daily,  vital  contact  with  the  North 
American  continent,  I  might  as  well  be  halfway  around 
the  world.  Because  of  Washington’s  trade  embargo, 
virtually  no  cargo-carrying  ships  from  the  U.S.  now 
stop  in  Cuban  harbors.  Copies  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  cite  one  personally  important  effect,  take  four  to 
six  weeks  to  make  that  short-distance  sea  journey. 
There  is  an  unreal  quality  to  it  all  —  comparable  to 
the  unreality  of  our  twelve-year  diplomatic  embargo 
on  “the  passing  phase  of  Communism”  in  China.  (The 
words  were  John  Foster  Dulles’  in  August,  1958.) 

Glaringly  real,  however,  is  the  gulf  in  political  out¬ 
look  and  understanding  between  Cuba  and  the  States. 
The  impending  revolutions  in  Latin  America  are  an¬ 
ticipated  by  Cubans  not  as  mere*  hopes  or  as  wishful 
thinking,  but  as  inevitable  developments  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  world.  By  contrast,  if  the  average  American 
reads  a  paper  that  bothers  to  report  the  volcanic  rum¬ 
blings  in  a  dozen  Latin  countries,  his  peace  of  mind 
about  those  “remote”  events  is  scarcely  disturbed. 

Yet  the  current  political  upheaval  in  Brazil  is  just 
a  foretaste  of  Latin  shocks  awaiting  that  average 
American.  Official  Washington  may  gloat  over  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  President  Janio  Quadros  as  the  first  tri¬ 
umph— the  first  payoff — of  President  Kennedy’s  “Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.”  But  anyone  endowed  with  a  sense 
of  the  future  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  with  label  the  Quadros  resignation  as  the 
shakiest  and  most  obvious  of  transient  “victories.” 

In  recent  news  on  Latin  America  two  items,  which 
to  the  undiscerning  eye  may  appear  to  be  unrelated, 
spell  major  trouble  ahead. 

In  a  radical  shift  of  policy — a  shift  from  his  cam¬ 
paign  speech  of  last  October  6  attacking  past  United 
States  support  of  Cuba’s  Batista  and  of  other  Latin 
tyrants — President  Kennedy  is  now  urging  Congress 
to  give  him  21  million  dollars  to  spend  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  for  “antisubversive  military  equipment.” 

Already  this  year,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  President  has  authorized  the  urgent  air¬ 
lifting  of  such  equipment  to  four  hot  spots :  Bolivia, 
Haiti,  Ecuador  and  El  Salvador.  Not  mentioned  by  the 
Times  is  our  steady  non-emergency  military  support 
to  the  Stroessner  dictatorship  in  Paraguay  to  help 
defeat  the  still  weak  Castro-type  rebels  in  the  jungles. 
Along  with  the  construction  of  a  new  U.S.  airbase  in 
Paraguay,  we  are  extending  even  more  help  to  Stroess¬ 
ner  today  than  we  gave  to  Batista  until  1958. 

According  to  well-informed  Cuban  government  . 
sources,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  tries  to  dis¬ 
patch  so-called  “newsmen”  to  Paraguay  to  cover  rebel 
activity,  in  an  effort  to  infiltrate  the  guerilla  fighters 
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and  to  discover  the  true  strength  of  their  slowly  grow¬ 
ing  ranks. 

Last  year,  still  smarting  from  the  fiasco  of  optim¬ 
istically  helping  Batista  to  entrench  himself  in  power 
until  the  night  he  fled  from  Cuba,  the  U.S.  Congress 
wrote  into  the  law  a  55-million-dollar  annual  ceiling 
on  military  equipment  deliveries  to  Latin  America. 
Congress  also  insisted  that  no  military  aid  for  “internal 
security”  may  be  extended  without  a  special  Presiden¬ 
tial  authorization.  The  New  Frontier  administration  of 
President  Kennedy  is  now  asking  Congress  to  abolish 
the  monetary  ceiling  and  the  limitations  on  free-and- 
easy  Pentagon  deliveries  of  the  “antisubversive  equip¬ 
ment.”  m 

The  other  item  in  the  news  helps  the  reader  to 
sketch  in  the  practical  meaning  of  “internal  security” 
and  “subversive  outbreaks,”  as  the  Latin  American 
section  of  the  Pentagon  will  almost  certainly  interpret 
those  phrases.  In  a  recent  Senate  floor  speech,  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  criticized  our  mass  media  for 
providing  us  with  a  very  limited  ration  of  news  on 
Latin  America.  The  stories  of  misery  that  we  do  oc¬ 
casionally  hear  about,  he  said,  “are  reminiscent  of 
Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

The  Minnesota  Democrat  cited  three  specific  stories: 

1.  A  Haitian  peasant  family  with  “no  door  on  their 
hut  because  they  used  it  to  fashion  a  casket  for 
their  dead  child.” 

2.  A  “Nicaraguan  peasant  who  stood  at  the  gate  of 
the  local  cemetery  with  his  dead  son  in  his  arms, 
unable  to  bury  him  because  he  lacked  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  75  cents  for  the  fee.” 

3.  A  school  in  South  America  attended  by  400  chil¬ 
dren.  A  “free  lunch”  program  consisted  of  one  roll 
of  bread  and  a  glass  of  reconstituted  milk.  Since 

.there  was  enough  food  for  only  60  per  cent  of  the 


“Come  on,  slant-eyes,  hurry  up  .  .  .” 
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children,  “a  matron  stood  by  with  club  in  hand  to 

keep  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of  the  hungry  chil¬ 
dren  in  line.” 

The  entire  speech  by  Senator  Humphrey  may  be 
found  on  pages  7126-27  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  same  members  of  Congress  who  sat  and  listened 
to  their  respected  Midwestern  colleague — and  perhaps 
ironically  even  Mr.  Humphrey  himself — may  neverthe¬ 
less  vote  the  $21-million  that  President  Kennedy  has 
requested  for  bigger  and  more  deadly  “antisubversive 
clubs,”  to-  keep  about  90  per  cent  of  the  hungry  Latin 
peoples  “in  line.” 

Just  last  night  here  in  Havana,  a  recent  Cuban 
repatriate  from  New  Jersey  remarked  to  me  that  “the 
North  American  people  are  sweet  and  mean  well.” 
The  only  trouble,  she  said,  is  that  they  just  don’t  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Writing  not  long  ago 
about  the  revolutionary  potential  in  Iran,  South  Korea 
and  South  Vietnam,  columnist  Walter  Lippmann  spoke 
about  “our  moral  and  intellectual  unpreparedness  for 
the  reality  of  things.” 

The  only  ray  of  light  that  I  glimpse  in  this  other¬ 
wise  dark  domestic  situation  is  that  a  new  generation 
of  Americans — tough-minded,  anti-colonial  young  col¬ 
lege  students  and  sophisticated  university  graduates — 
are  “morally  and  intellectually  prepared”  to  see  these 
cataclysmic  events  in  the  framework  of  a  rotting  struc¬ 
ture  of  colonialism  abroad  and  of  white  supremacy  at 
home.  Across  the  United  States  clusters  of  these  young 
men  and  women  are  springing  up  and  are  organizing 
“Freedom  Now”  groups  with  similar  names  and  re¬ 
markably  similar  immediate  demands.  If  one  person 
can  be  said  to  be  their  spiritual  fountainhead,  it  is 
Robert  F.  Williams,  the  now  world-famous  militant 
president  of  the  Union  County,  North  Carolina  branch 
of  the  NAACP. 

Within  a  year  or  two  at  most,  when  inevitably  these 
groups  coalesce  into  a  single  coordinated  movement, 
the  “Freedom  Now”  guerilla  fighters  in  Paraguay, 
Algeria  and  elsewhere  will  for  the  first  time  have  a 
powerful  and  uncompromising  ally  within  the  United 
States  itself.  By  then  the  inexorable  tide  of  world 
revolution  will  be  lapping  at  and  spilling  onto  our  own 
shores.  Perhaps  then  our  people  as  a  whole  will  toss 
aside  the  “devil  theory  of  communism”  and  at  last 
begin  to  understand  what  the  trouble  in  today’s  world 
is  really  all  about. 

Women  and  children  are  needlessly  dying  in  Cuban 
hospitals  because  the  United  States  government  has 
quietly  and  gradually  tightened  a  medical  blockade 
around  the  six  million  people  on  this  Caribbean  island. 

When  the  North  American  embargo  on  exports  to 
Cuba  was  announced  last  autumn  —  an  anti-Castro 
measure  by  Eisenhower  widely  believed  designed  to 
help  elect  Richard  Nixon  as  President  —  our  propa¬ 
ganda  agencies  trumpeted  that,  for  humanitarian  rea¬ 
sons,  food  and  medicines  were  exempt. 

In  practice,  however,  pharmaceutical  houses  in  “the 
free  world”  have  been  pressured  by  Washington  not 
to  continue  selling  their  products  to  Cuba. 

Today  at  Havana’s  Hospital  de  Maternidad  the 
chief  social  worker,  .Senora  Maria  Julietta  Acosta, 
showed  me  the  fruits  of  this  pressure.  The  medical 
squeeze  from  the  powerful  Yankees  hasn’t  been  rapid, 
sudden  or  dramatic.  That  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
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inciting  the  publication  of  newspaper  exposes.  Wash¬ 
ington  knows  that  the  American  people  haven  t  yet 
been  conditioned  to  wreak  political  revenge  on  inno¬ 
cent  youngsters. 

With  the  dollars  available  here  to  pay  for  needed 
drugs,  Cuba  today  has  nothing  with  which  to  treat 
babies  with  advanced  cases  of  diarrhea.  The  despera¬ 
tion  of  their  mothers  is  mixed  with  anger  at.  the.  un¬ 
availability  of  Kaopectate  with  Neomicinal,  an  Upjohn 
Company  product. 

The  long  arms  of  Washington’s  cold  warriors  have 
reached  out  to  West  Germany.  E.  Merck,  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  house  in  Darmstadt,  produces  Solu-Dacortina. 
This  is  a  life-saving  post-operative  drug  that  counter¬ 
acts  the  effects  of  antibiotics  on  patients  sensitive  to 
them.  It  is  no  longer  available  in  this  Latin  country. 

Canada  also  feels  the  vindictive  Yankee  breath. 
Esperdol  Ampolla,  a  miracle  anti-vomiting  drug  manu¬ 
factured  by  Frank  W.  Horner  Ltd.  of  Montreal,  has 
disappeared  from  the  shelves  of  pharmacists  here. 

Merbental,  a  product  of  William  Merrell  Co.,  pre¬ 
vents  pregnant  women  from  aborting  during  vomiting 
spells.  Lilutin  from  Parke,  Davis  Laboratory  prevents 
abortions  during  hemorrhages.  Both  items  are  now 
unavailable  here. 

Gamma  globulin  from  the  Cutter  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  is  famous  for  protecting  children  who  have  been 
exposed  to  measles.  Exports  of  it  to  Cuba  have  steadily 
dwindled  in  the  now  familiar  stealthy  pattern.  Senora 
Acosta  told  me:  “It  would  be  marvelous  to  get  some 
for  our  children.” 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation  this  mother  of  four 
remarked  sadly:  “I  used  to  admire  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  My  dream  was  to  go  to  the  United  States.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  U.S.  is  becoming  so  barbarian.” 

In  cabling  the  essence  of  this  story  to  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American — a  national  Negro  weekly  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  160,000 — this  reporter  felt  compelled  to  step 
out  of  his  role  as  a  mere  recorder  of  events  in  order 
to  suggest  that  Negro  American  physicians  organize 
an  emergency  project  to  rush  some  of  their  numerous 
professional  samples  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  Ha¬ 
vana.  With  the  pharmaceutical  houses  playing  footsie 
with  the  State  Department,  almost  all  drugs  are  needed  1 
here  in  one  degree  or  another. 

Like  other  countries  newly  emerged  from  colonial 
or  quasi-colonial  status,  Cuba  eventually  will  lick  this 
and  similar  problems.  But  after  decades  of  almost  total 
reliance  on  United  States  medicines,  Cuban  doctors 
cannot  switch  overnight  to  comparable  drugs  from 
other  countries.  Medical  literature,  in  Spanish,  is 
needed  from  those  other  countries  in  order  for  the 
doctors  here  to  compare  and  check  efficacy  and  strength 
with  the  efficacy  and  strength  of  the  familiar  North 
American  products.  On  a  semi-tropical  island  the  stor¬ 
age  and  refrigeration  of  strange  new  drugs  present 
problems  that  require  time  and  experimentation  for 
solution. 

Meanwhile,  my  government  blindly  continues  to  add 
to  the  Cuban  blood  already  staining  its  self-righteous 
hands. 

Editor’s  note:  The  history  of  U.S.  relations  with 
Latin  American  republics  is  summed  up  by  the  title  of 
a  just-published  book — ‘‘The  Shark  and  the  Sardines” 
by  Juan  Jose  Arevalo,  former  president  of  Guatemala 
— which  is  available  from  the  Realist  for  $4.95. 

The  Realist 


We’re  Still  Ahead  in  Many  Subtle  Ways 


by  Peter  Edler 

Officially  we’re  behind  in  the  space 
race.  But  only  because  we’re  using  one 
hundred  per  cent  American  redblooded 
males  such  as  Shep  and  Joker  Grissom 
with  the  good-natured  smile.  But  look 
at  their  astronauts.  Ever  notice  that 
sickly  smile  on  their  faces,  those  femi¬ 
nine  dimples  on  their  chins,  the  round¬ 
ness  of  their  jaws  and  the  boyish  soft¬ 
ness  of  their  eyes?  Ever  read  those 
radiograms  Yuri  sent  to  Titov?  “I 
embrace  you  and  I  kiss  you,  my  dear 
friend.”  (Actually  the  translator  made 
a  mistake,  Yuri  said  ‘my  lovely  friend’ 
in  Russian.)  “I  hug  you  and  I  squeeze 
you,  old  chap.”  And  similar  things. 
They’re  not  real  men. 

Pravda  says  they  were  trained  to¬ 
gether  and  are  good  friends.  Sure 
they’re  good  friends.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  very  good  friends.  And 
they  had  to  be  trained  together  because 
they  were  inseparable.  The  only  reason 
they  embrace  before  they  kiss  is  be¬ 
cause  that’s  the  way  they  do  it  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  They’d  just  as  soon  forget  about 
the  embracing.  Now  everybody  knows 
that  feminine  men  are  more  resource¬ 
ful,  more  flexible  and  less  prone  to  be 
humiliated.  That’s  why  they  picked 
Yuri  and  Titov. 

There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  Russian 
accuracy.  They  say  they  will  land  on  a 
collective  farm  and  by  golly  they  do. 
Nobody  mentions  that  they  don’t  have 
any  other  kind  of  farm  over  there.  No¬ 
body  mentions  that  in  a  test  run, 
straight  up  and  down,  Yuri  went  off 
course  and  landed  on  a  patch  of  land 
belonging  to  an  old  deaf  and  dumb 
farmer  who  couldn’t  read.  It  was  the 
only  piece  of  private  property  left  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Well,  they 
bought  it  from  him  for  25  Rubles  and 
two  Marks.  They  had  to  buy  it  because 
they  don’t  shoot  people  anymore  for 
thinking  that  Nikita  is  a  new  kind  of 
vodka. 

The  Russians  don’t  give  a  damn 
about  a  man’s  life.  They  place  no  value 
on  human  sacrifice.  It’s  just  that  we 
never  get  the  facts  over  here.  How 
many  men  do  you  think  were  killed  in 
the  test  shots?  How  many  dogs,  little 
innocent  dogs,  have  they  sacrificed 
needlessly?  How  many  monkeys? 
They’re  barbarians.  Not  the  Germans, 
though.  The  Germans  used  to  be  bar¬ 
barians.  Remember  that  remark  by 
Titov?  He  said:  ‘‘I’ve  just  had  my  sup¬ 
per  and  will  go  to  bed  now  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  atmosphere  of  75  degrees 
Fahrenheit  temperature.”  That  sen- 
sentence  was  a  big  test  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  It  sounded  simple.  Just  one 
sentence.  But  it  was  a  big  test. 

First  of  all,  most  people  in  Russia 
heard  that.  And  about  half  of  those 
who  heard  it  hadn’t  had  supper  for 
weeks.  Been  cut  down  to  two  meals  a 
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day  to  fulfill  last  year’s  five-year  plan. 
Nikita  figured  that  if  this  remark 
didn’t  result  in  riots,  he  was  in  solid. 

The  second  test  was  the  temperature. 
A  heat  wave  had  just  come  in  from 
West  Germany  and  temperatures  aver¬ 
aged  about  a  hundred  degrees  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  population  was  forced  to  real¬ 
ize  that  only  0.002%  had  air-condition¬ 
ing.  They  didn’t  revolt.  They  didn’t 
riot.  They  took  it.  More  than  that:  they 
cheered  while  they  took  it. 

But  the  subtlest  test  was  that  Titov 
gave  the  temperature  in  degrees  Fahr- 


“Oh — fuck  it  .  . 


enheit  when  they  are  actually  using 
the  centigrade  system  in  Russia.  This 
was  done  to  permit  easier  translation 
of  the  temperatures  for  the  American 
Public.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  Gagarin’s  centigrade  figures  when 
he  went  up.  Well,  nobody  in  Russia 
objected.  It  was  good  public  relations, 
good  good-will  and  good  propaganda. 
Most  of  them  had  learned  the  Fahren¬ 
heit  System  at  school  anyway. 

And  who  says  we  can  be  sure  that 
those  two  guys  actually  went  up  and 
around?  Up,  maybe.  After  all,  we  went 
up  too.  But  not  around.  First  they  said 
Yuri  saw  the  earth’s  curvature  on  a 
TV  screen.  Then  they  showed  the  cap¬ 
sule  with  portholes.  Why  the  hell  didn’t 
he  look  out  of  the  window?  Wouldn’t 
you  look  out  of  the  window  if  you  were 
up  there?  And  then  the  phony  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  view:  ‘‘There  is  a  beautiful 
bluish  hue  around  the  periphery  of  the 
earth.”  That  was  straight  out  of  Jules 
Verne’s  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon 
and  Back  in  One  Week.  Badly  trans¬ 
lated,  too.  First  from  French  into  Rus¬ 
sian,  then  from  Russian  into  English 
and  then  into  American. 

Here’s  what  Verne  said  in  the  origi¬ 
nal:  “There  appeared  a  pleasant  aura 
of  grey  about  the  earth,  intermingling 
in  a  fascinating  fashion  with  porous, 
ethereal  blue  that  seemed  to  originate 
in  an  invisible  source  of  light.” 

Now  why  do  you  think  they  confine 
themselves  to  shopworn  generalities 
like  that?  Because  they  don’t  have  any 
details.  The  whole  thing  is  a  hoax.  And 
the  radio  signals?  The  beep-beep-beep 
and  the  ploppety-plop?  They’ve  simply 
trained  rats  to  transmit  the  messages. 
And  the  guy  on  TV  who  smiles  and 
has  dimples  and  looks  young  like  Titov 
is  a  mechanized  dummy  which  acts  and 
reacts  precisely  as  Titov  would  have, 
had  he  been  up  there.  So  much  so  that 
they  even  used  him  for  the  first  wel¬ 
coming  parade. 

Now  you  take  our  boys.  First  of  all: 
they’re  men.  I  mean  real  men.  Not  like 
the  Russians.  Sure,  Grissom  makes 
faces  at  Shep  through  the  port-hole 
viewer.  But  that’s  good-natured  horse¬ 
play.  Relaxes  the  boys.  Keeps  ’em 
happy.  Releases  tension.  Then  Shep 
tells  his  wife  to  go  to  bed.  Once  Shep 
is  up  he  vomits  a  little  and  coughs  a 
little  and  loses  a  little  contact.  But  he’s 
right  up  there  pitchin’  alia  time.  Never 
lets  go.  Even  talks  back  to  the  conning 
tower.  And  what  a  talker  he  is:  “A- 
Olcay  up  here.  I  can  actually  see  the 
curvature  of  the  earth.  Man,  what  a 
view.  Boy,  it’s  beautiful.  I  just  wish 
my  brother  George  was  here.”  Things 
like  that:  poignant,  masculine  and  in¬ 
vigorating.  Exactly  what  we  need  to 
show  up  the  Russian  phonies. 

Then  he  comes  down.  Manipulates 
the  braking  rockets  all  by  himself  alone 
in  his  functional  custom  made  cabin. 
Just  like  that.  With  one  single  flowing 
movement  of  his  muscular  tattooed 
right  hand  in  an  asbestos  glove  with  a 
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how  to  woEk  on  water 


by  George  von  Hiisheimer 


Editor's  note:  W.liat  follows  is  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  a  series  of  columns  on  Hypocrisy  in  Action  by  one 
who  has  Been  Around  and  who  JIas  Seen  gap  after 
gap  between  Pro-Life  Ideals  and  Anti-Life  Practices 
on  all  sides  of  a  Many-Splendored  Fence;  starting  next 
month  he  will  be  Very  Specific. 

“It  was  God’s  mud  that  defeated  Napoleon  at  Water¬ 
loo.” 

— Billy  Graham 

“We  have  to  co-exist  with  God,  I  always  say.” 

— Lester  Lanin 

My  first  public  utterances  were  as  a  boy  evangelist 
in  the  Southern  Baptist  Church  in  Florida.  At  thirteen 
the  issues  of  life  were  clear  (Sin),  solutions  were  easy 
(the  Blood  of  the  Lamb),  and  the  louder  you  could 
shout,  the  better  things  were.  At  twenty-seven,  having 
been,  among  other  things,  a  would-be  Unitarian  minis¬ 
ter,  Assistant  to  an  Ethical  Leader,  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  agent,  Humanism’s  Billy  Graham,  and  variously 
a  do-gooder,  respectable  rebel,  and  disreputable  nihilist, 
I’m  not  too  sure. 

Further  evidence  of  my  confusion  is  the  fact  that 
in  college  I  wanted  a  seriatim  to  be  a  lawyer,  foreign 
servant,  political  scientist,  historian,  minister  (Uni¬ 
tarian),  psychologist,  minister  (God  works  in  mysteri¬ 


ous  ways,  His  wonders  to  perform) ,  and  Ethical  Leader. 
When  the  Army  wanted  to  know  all  about  me  it  took 
no  less  than  four  added  sheets  merely  to  list  schools 
attended  and  residences  from  age  ten.  No  wonder  I 
can’t  get  a  job. 

The  issues  of  life  are  still  clear  (Sin),  and  even 
though  the  solutions  aren’t  always  easy,  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  clear  (Get  Laid).  And,  Realist  though  I  be,  I  still 
believe  in  Walking  on  Water. 

Dearly  Beloved,  we  are  gathered  in  search  of  mira¬ 
cles.  If  this  language  offends  your  Realism,  I  lament 
your  rationalist  castration;  and  pray  you,  stay  on, 
brother,  the  manure  hasn’t  begun  to  hit  the  windmill. 
Henry  Miller  told  me  to  seek  always,  only  the  miracu¬ 
lous;  Whitman  sang  to  me  of  one  hour  to  madness  and 
joy;  and  e.e.  let  me  know  that  we  can  never  be  born 
enough — him  and  me. 

Like  a  good  little  children,  I  believe.  I’m  telling  you 
“to  have  the  feeling  today  or  any  day  I  am  sufficient  as 
I  am.”  If  you  don’t  think  that  a  mii'acle  would  be, 
broher,  you  live  in  a  better  universe  than  me.  If  you 
don’t  think  it  possible,  friend,  nail  down  the  lid,  Jordan 
has  chilled  the  body,  and  the  soul. 

This  last  does  not  mean  that  this  little  boy  has  never 
been  had.  Oh,  no.  More  times  than  the  little  red  anus 
likes  to  remember.  A  lower  class  intellectual  in  a  mid¬ 
dle  class  world  that  ain’t  got  no  upper  class  is  ripe  for 
royal  screwing.  Particularly  if  he  gets  seduced,  for  how¬ 
ever  short  a  time,  by  middle  class  values.  This,  then, 
my  friends,  is  going  to  be  not  only  a  how-to-do  column, 
but  a  how-not-to-do  column,  and,  yes,  a  how-not-to-have- 
\t-done-to  column. 

One  thing  about  the  miraculous.  It  isn’t  possible 


Goodyear  stamp  on  it.  What  a  guy! 
Then  the  whole  thing  lands  in  the 
water.  Not  collective  water  like  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Real  neutral  true  blue  water  with 
waves  and  a  mile  deep.  Shep  blows  out 
the  door.  With  one  single  flowing  move¬ 
ment  the  water  flows  in.  But  he  gets 
out  in  time  and  is  hoisted  onto  the 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  by  heli¬ 
copter.  Then  we  let  the  free  press 
loose.  They  take  pictures  of  Shep  smil¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  and  leave.  Then 
Shep  limps  to  the  medical  officer,  still 
smiling.  Inside  he  collapses  and  looks 
a  little  more  serious. 

Griss,  The  Joker,  is  even  better — 
more  masculine  than  that.  He  smiles 
all  the  time.  Even  carries  a  rubber 
mouse  in  his  handbag  air-conditioning 
unit  to  place  it  under  his  seat  and  sur¬ 
prise  the  dismantling  technicians  when 
he  comes  back.  Then  he  tells  his  wife 
to  get  some  sleep  an,d  Shep  smiles 
through  the  porthole  viewer  because 
he’s  glad  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  go  up. 
It’s  all  clean,  good-natured  horseplay 
to  relax  them.  Besides,  Shep  is  getting 
even  with  Griss  for  What  Griss  did  to 
Shep’s  wife  after  Shep  went  up. 

Up  there  in  space  The  Joker  jokes 
and  talks  all  the  time:  “Boy,  what  a 
view,”  he  says,  and:  “I  sure  envy  Shep 
for  having  been  here  before  me.  I  Would 
have  liked  to  be  on  his  trip  because  then 
I  wouldn’t  have  had  to  go  this  time.” 
Then  he  comes  down.  Does  all  the  right 
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things  but  still  misses  the  target  area, 
which  is  already  fifty  miles  in  diameter, 
by  a  few  lousy  miles.  Makes  a  big 
splash  which  he  later  describes  in  a 
special  TV  interview:  “Boy,  what  a 
splash!”  And  everybody  laughs  be¬ 
cause  The  Joker  has  cracked  another 
good  one. 

Then  he  blows  out  his  door.  This  he 
describes  as  follows:  “I  was  just  sitting 
there  mindin’  my  business  when  the 
door  blew  out  and  water  started  coming 
in.  Now  one  of  the  basic  things  you 
learn  in  survival  is  that  when  water 
starts  coming  in  you  get  out.  So  I  fig¬ 
ured  I’d  better  get  out  which  I  did.”  He 
gets  out  and  falls  into  the  water.  His 
survival  training  and  knowledge  of 
first  aid  which  he  acquired  when  he 
was  with  the  cub  scouts  help  him.  For 
two  desperate  minutes  he  fights  the 
waves  in  his  inflatable  buoyancy  space 
suit.  Then  the  ’copter  picks  him  up  and 
carries  hrm  to  the  aircraft  carrier.  They 
don’t  let  the  free  press  shoot  his  smile 
for  an  hour  or  so  till  he  has  steadied  it 
a  little. 

Before  they  let  them  take  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  put  a  little  water  on  The 
Joker’s  head  whose  hair  has  dried  in 
the  meantime.  That’s  a  clever  move  and 
prevents  Russian  propaganda  oppor¬ 
tunists  from  claiming  that  the  Joker 
never  even  fell  into  the  water  and  is 
just  pulling  everybody’s  leg,  thereby 
proving  that  you  can’t  trust  him,  that 


he’s  really  not  been  up  in  space  at  all. 
Anyway,  Griss  is  a  little  shaky  and  a 
little  pale  and  probably,  some  members 
of  the  free  press  say,  he  caught  the  flu. 
The  Joker  even  makes  a  pun  on  this  and 
says:  “I  guess  I  caught  the  flu  in  the 
blue.”  And  everybody  laughs  because 
that  crack  is  so  much  like  The  Joker. 

What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  we 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  We’re 
still  ahead  in  many  subtle  ways.  And 
we  always  have  a  few  tricks  up  our 
sleeves.  One  thing,  for  example,  that 
they’ll  never  think  of.  We  could  be  the 
first  nation  ever  to  kill  a  man  in  space. 
Send  him  up  alive,  bring  him  down 
dead.  That  kind  of  thing.  Make  a  space 
hero  out  of  a  poor  Puerto  Rican  who 
went  in  the  Air  Force  to  cure  his  clap 
or  to  kick  the  habit  and  met  Herr  von 
Braun  who  made  such  an  impression 
on  him  that  the  poor  boy  decided  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  human  to  be  killed  in 
space. 

Then  they  couldn’t  say:  “We’ve  done 
this  and  you  haven’t.  Communism  did 
this  and  Capitalism  didn’t.  We’re  better 
than  you  are.”  Then  they  would  have  to 
say:  “We  gotta  hand  it  to  ya.  We  never 
officially  killed  anybody  in  space.  You 
beat  us  to  it  there.  Capitalism  did  this 
and  Communism  didn’t.”  It’s  just  off 
the  top  of  my  head  but  I  think  it  would 
work.  At  least  we  should  give  it  some 
consideration.  How  else  we  gonna  catch 
up  with  them? 
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until  you’ve  been  rapped,  reamed  and  raped.  When  your 
asshole’s  a  bloody  fright,  lilies  start  to  grow.  This 
doesn’t  mean  I’ve  rushed  out  to  join  the  Bleat  Genera¬ 
tion’s  non-tender  fraternity  of  Zenish  contralogistics. 
Friend,  every  violet  illusion  about  this  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  worlds  and  all  the  well  meaners  in  it  has  to  be 
boiled,  rasped  and  chewed  off  before  you  can  get  enough 
of  a  sense  of  who  you  are  and  what  the  hell  you  are 
doing  to  Walk  on  Water. 

Maybe  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  find  out  that  the 
guy  who’s  ramming  the  red  rod  most  heartily  is  old 
number  one;  of  all  the  world  saviours  most  difficult  to 
unmask  it’s  your  everlovin’  blue-eyed  self.  “Those  other 
buggers  are  all  for  sure  phonies,  but  not  me,  dearly  be¬ 
loved,  I  am  that  genuine  article,  a  saint.”  Until  you 
discover  that  fraud,  Keep  Off  the  Water. 

Now,  in  this  series,  I  shall  titillate  your  fancy  with 
such  sundry  delights  as  “How  The  Foreign  Service 
Lost  Dear  Little  Me,”  “Left  Wind  Unitarians,”  “How 
To  Be  An  Ethical  Fuehrer,”  “A  Spy  Was  I”  and  “How 
Sex  Ain’t  Human — Being  a  Dissertation  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Humanist  (sic)  Association.”  You  will  learn  “How 
to  Stay  in  Theological  School  Though  Arrested  for 
Rape”;  How  to  Get  a  Secret  Clearance  Though  a  Radi¬ 
cal  Socialist”;  “How  to  Assess  the  Value  of  Maturity”; 
“How  to  Get  Laid”;  and,  above  all,  “How  to  Walk  on 
Water.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  pedophile  who  edits  this  thing 
thinks  you  might  find  it  edifying  to  discover  things 
about  The  Boy  Evangelist  And  How  He  Grew. 

Last  year  I  sat  in  on  a  group  therapy  session  with 
a  psychiatrist  friend  with  whom  I  had  done  some  pretty 
good  work.  By  happy  coincidence  it  happened  that  the 
group  that  day  was  utterly  female.  There  is  a  thing  I 
do — my  liberal  friends  who  haven’t  been  there  tell  me 
it’s  bigotry— which  is  to  tell  you  who  in  the  room  is  a 
fundamentalist:  particularly,  who  is  a  preacher. 
Preachers  I  can  tell  at  three  blocks. 

There  wTas  this  girl  there  I  immediately  pegged.  It 
was  kind  of  a  surprise  because  Doc  is  pretty  wild — the 
AMA  hates  him,  so  does  the  APA,  and  he  has  a  repu¬ 
tation.  Anyway,  I  am  big  enough  to  allow  (verbally,  at 
any  rate)  that  I  can  make  mistakes,  and  this  girl  looked 
sort  of  soft  around  the  edges.  Either  like  Doc  had  got¬ 
ten  to  her,  or  that  she  wasn’t.  I  was  really  interested 
to  see  what  the  session  would  reveal.  Hotcha !  Hungry 


Peeping  Tom! 

Attention  focused  on  her  about  midway  through  the 
session.  I  was  right.  I  mean  right.  Southern  Baptist  to 
the  core.  Maximum  Christian.  Youth  For  Christ.  Halle¬ 
lujah!  But  someone,  some  secret  rutting  miraculous 
power  of  life,  had  warmed  this  Soldier  of  Christ  to  the 
fires  of  love,  and  left  her  with  child. 

No  matter  what  you  think  about  yourself,  unless  you 
were  at  Dachau,  you  just  don’t  know.  Friend,  even 
though  you  may  think  you  ain’t  got  no  double  stand¬ 
ards,  that  you  can’t  stomach  the  “cast  outers,”  the 
“poor  childers,”  the  “horrible  mistakers,”  you  don’t 
know.  Unless  you’ve  been  there  you  just  don’t  know. 
And  unless  you’ve  been  there,  the  hell  of  fundamental¬ 
ism  is  just  a  bad  dream.  You  may  even,  as  some  assholes 
I  know,  prattle  about  “maintaining  contact  with  your 
culture.”  If  that’s  the  best  rictus  you  can  make,  stock 
up  on  cheese,  you’re  better  off  constipated. 

This  child  was  left  with  child.  With  Real  Christian 
Parents.  And  the  infant  died.  Smothered.  And,  maybe, 
some  actual  fault  by  Mama.  You  think  you’ve  hurt.  You 
been  nowhere. 

There  was  I.  All  this  life  spilling  out  and  gnawing 
where  I  live.  Visiting  expert  having  trouble  with  pro¬ 
fessional  relationships.  Then  my  Soldier  started  talking 
about  the  Youth  for  Christ  revivals.  And  the  handsome 
young  preacher.  And  Sin.  And  Guilt.  And  Abased  Un¬ 
worthiness.  Of  how  degradation  mounted  to  orgasms 
of  guilt.  Altar  calls.  Joy!  And  an  hour  later  back. into 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  And  again.  And  again.  And 
again. 

And  through  my  head  crying  my  own  anguish,  “My 
God,  what  have  I  done!  My  God,  what  did  I  do!” 
Visiting  expert  retched  out  his  own  guilt  and  sudden 
self-awareness.  It  was  a  good  session. 

Verbal  people  aren’t  like  other  people.  Word  mongers 
are  kind  of  emotional  vampires.  Most  of  us  reject  it, 
but  we  are,  par  excellence,  the  manipulators.  World 
Saviours,  Leaders  and  Prophets  are  recruited  from  our 
ranks.  It’s  a  hell  of  a  responsibility  to  be  the  sort  who 
can  talk  anybody  into  anything.  Most  reject  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  Most  of  the  rest  assume  the  mantle  of  Savioiux 
A  few  of  us  learn  to  be  poets,  prophets,  and  seers.  Yes, 
Sinners,  I  been  Saved.  I  do  truly  Walk  On  Water. 
Sometimes. 

Raring  back  and  sending  your  elders  to  hell,  calling 
them  vipers  and  sinners  is  potent  stuff  for  a  precocious 
thirteen-year-old.  Hell,  it’s  potent  stuff  for  anyone.  It 
took  nothing  less  miraculous  than  growing  gonads  to 
save  me,  and  then  only  partially.  It  got  pretty  ridicu¬ 
lous  when  I  was  importuning  Our  Father  Above  for  aid 
in  seducing  the  pianist.  Fortunately,  my  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  got  well  developed  somewhere  in  Bibleland. 

So  here  I  am.  And  let  me  tell  you,  it’s  damned  dan¬ 
gerous  stuff  to  turn  loose  a  former  boy  preacher  into 
liberal  movements.  He’s  already  had  all  the  shit  he’s 
about  to  eat. 

First  thing  I  learned  was  people  don’t  think  they 
are  worth  shit;  and  this  is  a  truth  on  which  you  can 
live.  Second  thing  was  organizations  have  their  own 
life;  they  exist  for  nothing  more  than  their  own  preser¬ 
vation.  Third  thing  was  professionals  are  hungry  self- 
serving  sons  of  bitches  who  above  all  things  hate  the 
‘sucker’  in  their  own  ranks. 

There  is  more  to  my  litany  of  important  truths; 
but,  you  can  go  a  long  way  on  just  those  three.  At  first, 

I  thought  these  things  were  true  only  in  the  waste- 
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negative  thinking 


by  Robert  Anton  Wilson 


What  I  Didn't  Learn  at  College 

“Teach?  At  Harvard?  It  cannot  be  done.” 

— Henry  Adams 

In  my  youth,  because  I  was  a  wicked  sinner,  God 
punished  me  by  condemning  me  to  one-and-a-half  years 
in  a  School  of  Education.  (Never  mind  which  one  it 
was;  I  have  no  desire  to  single  it  out  for  special  blame. 
Escapees  from  other  Schools  of  Education  assure  me 
that  they  are  all  equally  squalid.) 

Basically,  I  learned  three  things  at  that  institution. 
The  first  was  that  it  is  possible  to  sleep  all  through 
the  average  education  course  (or  to  bring  a  book  on 
some  interesting  subject  and  read  it)  and  still  pass 
the  final  examination  easily. 

The  second  and  third  things  that  I  learned  were 
that  all  modern  educators  agree  that  education  should 
consist  of,  not  stuffing  the  pupil’s  mind  with  miscel¬ 
laneous  information,  but  actually  preparing  him  for 
the  life  he  will  lead  after  graduation;  and  that  all 
modern  educators  are  firmly  united  against  any  attempt 
to  live  up  to  this  ideal. 

•In  other  words,  they  all  verbally  approve  of  “edu¬ 
cation  for  life,”  and  they  are  all  terrified  of  ever  telling 
the  truth  to  the  pupils  on  any  subject  whatsoever. 
What  they  really  aim  at  is  education  for  “citizenship” 
(one  of  their  favorite  expressions)  ;  what  this  means 
is  education  for  conformity  to  the  insane  conventions 
of  this  pathological  society. 

It  is  now  autumn  and  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  are  departing  for  college,  most  of  them  having 
the  delusional  belief  that  they  will  find  education  there. 
Like  all  delusions,  this  is  both  amusing  and  pitiful. 

They  would  have  greater  chances  of  success  if  they 
were  looking  for  chastity  in  a  brothel,  truth  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  or  entertainment  on  television.  There 


lands  I  had  left.  Nothing  I’ve  seen  in  fourteen  pretty 
nosey  years  since  has  convinced  me  that  things  are  any 
different  anywhere  people  got  a  Message. 

Even  when  they  have  no  Message  they  are  almost 
all  willing  to  play  God  with  anybody  else.  Just  ask 
them.  Most  don’t  even  wait.  And  that’s  because  most 
as  well  are  lusting  to  be  played  with.  Its  a  rarer  than 
rare  man  who  exults  in  himself. 

I’ve  had  two  compliments  in  my  life  that  I  remember. 
The  first  was  a  gentle  soul  who  said,  “When  I  hear 
George,  I  begin  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions.”  The 
second  was  a  social  worker  who’d  almost  never  walked 
around  outside  his  skin  who  one  night  suddenly  burst 
out,  “You  know,  after  I  listen  to  you  I  feel  like  throwing 
off  my  clothes  and  running  out  to  dance  in  the  street.” 

Well,  beloved,  although  I  think  of  myself  as  the 
missionless  man,  I’m  damned  glad  that  my  walking 
through  can  call  up  such  miracles.  Let’s  give  it  a  try, 
anyhow;  losing  touch  with  reality  can’t  be  all  bad. 
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is  more  hope  for  the  blind  man  in  a  dark  room  looking 
for  a  black  hat  that  isn’t  there.  Finding  education  in 
an  American  college  or  university  is  as  possible  as 
finding  swimming  pools  in  the  Sahara. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  since  the  Realist  regularly  gets 
mail  from  college  students,  this  is  a  good  place  to  put 
down  the  fundamental  facts  which  are  never  expressed 
in  our  official  educational  system. 

I  must  add  a  warning,  however:  I  am  not  responsible 
for  the  consequences  if  anybody  is  so  rash  as  to  quote 
or  paraphrase  any  of  this  within  hearing  distance  of 
a  professor.  I  especially  refuse  to  bear  the  blame  if  you 
are  naive  enough  to  use  any  of  it  in  a  term  paper.  The 
consequences  will  be  much  the  same  as  if  you  wrote 
to  Fulton  Sheen  to  ask  how  much  homosexuality  goes 
on  in  the  priesthood.  You  will  not  get  an  answer;  you 
will  get  a  malediction. 

The  first  thing  to  learn  in  a  good  contemporary  edu¬ 
cation  (and  the  one  thing  you  will  never  learn  in  a 
college  or  university)  is  that,  contrary  to  Harry  S. 
Truman’s  famous  words,  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  not 
based  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

I  know  how  shocking  this  must  be,  but  I  assure 
you  that  you  will  find  nowhere  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
a  justification  of  dropping  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  or  using  burning  napalm  on  the  babies 
of  North  Korea,  or  sending  mercenaries  to  take  away 
from  the  Cuban  people  the  government  that  they  want. 
These  things  are  typical  practices  of  imperialism,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  love  taught 
by  Jesus. 

Although  Truman  was  the  only  one  dumb  enough  to 
say,  with  his  bare  face  hanging  out,  that  the  activities 
of  our  State  Department  and  CIA  are  motivated  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
have  made  safely  vague  remarks  to  give  the  same 
general  impression. 

The  only  way  you  can  discover  how  far  from  the 
truth  these  claims  are  is  to  look  into  C.  Wright  Mills’ 
The  Causes  of  World  War  III,  where  you  will  discover, 
for  instance,  that  John  Foster  Dulles  once  said,  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  go  to 
war  in  the  Near  East  if  the  interests  of  Standard  Oil 
are  imperiled  there.  There  are  many  interpretations  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  none  of  them  include 
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)  Communist  Propaganda  of  the  Month  ) 

)  From  the  “Marketing  Newsletter”  of  Sales  Man-  ) 

)  agement  magazine:  ) 

)  “Berlin  crisis  has  many  implications  for  marketers.  > 

)  Stepped-up  defense  spending  will  mean  more  money  ) 

>  In  circulation,  more  jobs,  more  pressure  for  wage  and  ) 

)  price  hikes.  .  .  .  Business  will  boom  for  many  military  ) 

)  suppliers.  And  that  means  more  than  just  munitions  () 
i  makers:  Armed  forces  also  buy  huge  quantities  of  ) 

)  food,  apparel,  numerous  other  commodities  not  nor-  ) 

)  mally  associated  with  military  supply.  ; 

)  “Legislatively,  emphasis  on  preparedness  may  be  a  ) 

)  blessing  in  disguise  for  marketing.  President  Ken-  ) 

)  nedy’s  preoccupation  with  foreign  affairs  should  take  ) 

)  some  of  the  steam  out  of  anti-business  domestic  pro-  / 

)  grams.  With  a  huge  Government  deficit  in  prospect,  ) 

)  money  will  be  scarce  for  new  activities  not  tied  to  ) 

)  defense.  ...”  ) 

defending  the  Profit  Motive  with  the  blood  of  men. 

The  blunt  truth  is  (and  I  apologize  again  for  how 
shocking  this  must  be,  and  I  warn  you  again  not  to 
say  it  in  a  classroom,  if  you  want  to  pass  the  course) 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  motivated  by  the  economic 
and  power  interests  of  a  small  group  of  industrialists 
and  militarists. 

Nobody  in  Nutley,  New  Jersey  or  Sandusky,  Ohio 
is  being  hurt  when  the  Cubans  throw  off  their  blood¬ 
sucking  exploiters  and  establish  a  people’s  government, 
but  several  large  corporations  are  being  hurt  by  it.  You 
and  I  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  if 
we  are  sent  down  to  Cuba  to  kill  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  in  order  to  force  them  to  take  the  land  away  from 
the  peasants  and  give  it  back  to  a  few  landowners;  but 
certain  large  corporations  have  a  great  deal  to  gain 
if  you  and  I  are  sent  down  there  to  do  that  dirty  work 
for  them. 

There  are  several  fact-packed  books  which  tell  a 
great  deal  about  the  relations  of  government  and 
economic  ruling  classes  down  through  history.  Two 
especially  good  ones  are  Brooks  Adams’  The  Law  of 
Civilization  and  Decay  and  Alexander  Del  Mar’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Monetary  Systems.  Almost  any  professor  will 
agree  that  Brooks  Adams  was  one  of  America’s  greatest 
thinkers  and  historians;  Del  Mar  was  called  the  great¬ 
est  historian  of  the  19th  Century,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  as  an  expert  by  governments  (who  often 
refused  to  take  his  advice). 

Both  books  have  been  out  of  print  for  years,  and 
neither  is  used'  in  a  college  or  university  today,  as  far 
as  I  know.  Arthur  Kitson’s  testimony  before  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Commission  has  never  been  refuted,  yet  his  book 
( The  Banker’s  Conspiracy !  which  unleashed  the  World 
War)  is  as  little-known,  in  academic  circles,  as  Adams 
or  Del  Mar.  Read  all  three  of  them,  and  see  what  you 
think  of  the  history  and  economics  taught  in  your 
school. 

Every  college  economics  course  contains  a  built-in 
refutation  of  Marx,  but  how  many  students  who  have 
gone  on  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  Marx  can  agree 
that  these  “refutations”  are  honest  or  even  half-way 
in  contact  at  all  with  what  Marx  actually  argued? 
Proudhon  pointed  out  before  Marx — and  Adams  and 
Del  Mar  demonstrated  exhaustively — that  the  function 
of  governments  has  been,  throughout  history,  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  masses  in  the  interests  of  the  few. 
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Every  form  of  exploitation  consists  of  seizure  by 
a  few  of  some  natural  power,  followed  by  forcing  the 
rest  of  us  to  pay  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  for  some 
share  of  that  natural  power.  The  earth,  the  actual 
living-space  of  the  planet,  is  owned  by  a  small  group, 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  to  pay  tribute  to  them  (called 
“rent”)  for  the  right  to  stay  here;  otherwise  we  are 
in  danger,  apparently,  of  being  thrown  into  the  ocean 
or  expelled  into  outer  space. 

Now,  how  did  these  “owners”  get  to  “own”  the 
planet?  Did  they  buy  it  from  God  some  time  in  pre¬ 
history?  If  you’re  planning  to  leave  school  and  go  out 
and  get  an  education,  ask  some  professor  that  question 
some  time.  The  fact  is  that  the  government  guarantees 
with  its  police  and  army  that  these  “owners”  will  have 
the  right  to  own  and  the  rest  of  us  will  have  the  duty 
to  pay  tribute  to  them. 

The  same  holds  true  with  all  natural  powers.  The 
government  decides  who  will  own  the  water-power,  the 
electricity,  the  ores,  etc.  of  a  continent;  the  rest  of  us 
then  have  to  go  to  the  “owners”  and  pay  whatever  they 
ask  to  get  a  share  of  it  for  ourselves.  This  is  called 
“freedom”  because  we  have  the  choice  of  paying  what 
they  ask  or  starving  to  death. 

The  chief  type  of  exploitation  in  the  modern  world, 
and  the  chief  cause  of  wars,  is  usury.  This  practice — 
condemned  by  Aristotle,  St.  Ambrose,  the  Bible,  the 
Koi'an,  Confucius,  Cato  the  Elder,  Shakespeare  and 
almost  all  of  the  great  thinkers  before  about  the 
sixteenth  century  —  has  become  so  dominant  in  the 
modern  world  that  La  Tour  de  Pin  called  our  epoch 
“the  age  of  usury”  and  Brooks  Adams  said  that  “since 
Waterloo,  usury  has  ruled  the  world.” 

The  mechanism  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other 


EPITHALAMIUM 
FOR  TWO  HERMAPHRODITES 
(including  a  repudiation  of  those 
antiquated  laws  which  would  keep  them  apart.) 

G.E. 

I  see 

has  made  a  spouse 
of  Westinghouse. 

With  wires  spliced 
*  and  products  priced 
in  get-togetherness, 
they  feign  forgetfulness 
of  churlish  laws 
and  plight  their  cause; 
never  lonely, 
wondering  only 
which  is  the  socket,  pray, 
and  which  the  plug  today. 

Like  all  gay  sports 
they  think  the  courts 
will  treat  with  lenience 
this  marriage  of  convenience. 

When  taken  to  task 
they  shrug  and  ask, 

“Why  this  prosecution 
claiming  retribution? 

Since  happy  marriage  must 
be  based  on  truth  and  trust, 
isn’t  being  anti-trust,  forsooth, 
a  bit  like  being  anti-truth?” 

— Ed  Murray 
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forms  of  exploitation,  the  seizure  by  a  few  of  that 
which  potentially  belongs  to  all.  In  the  case  of  usury, 
the  natural  poAver  that  is  seized  is  the  accumulated 
labor  of  past  generations,  and  this  is  “rented”  just  as 
land  is  rented. 

Since  this  is  a  process  in  time — unlike  land,  which 
exists  only  in  space — it  is  a  self-augmenting  and  in¬ 
creases  as  an  exponential  function,  a  discovery  made 
independently  by  at  least  four  thinkers  in  the  last 
50  years:  Henry  Adams  (“The  Rule  of  Phase  Applied 
to  History”)  ;  C.  H.  Douglas  (The  Natural  Economic 
Order)  ;  Alfred  Korzybski  ( Manhood  of  Humanity)  ; 
and  Buckminster  Fuller  (“Comprehensive  Designing”). 

Man  accumulates  power-and-knowledge  (the  ability 
to  use  natural  resources  for  human  purposes)  at  a  rate 
which  increases  each  generation;  this  natural  function, 
belonging  to  all  humanity,  becomes  capital ,  which  is 
“owned”  by  a  few  and  rented  to  the  rest  of  us  at 
usurious  rates  of  interest. 

(Proudhon  proved  over  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
1%  interest  was  all  that  was  justified  by  the  labor 
expended  by  the  usurer.) 

We  live,  in  other  words,  in  a  world  that  is  man¬ 
made— made  by  the  accumulated  effort  of  250  genera¬ 
tions  of  homo  sapiens — and  all  of  the  knowledge,  tech¬ 
niques,  machines,  methods  of  communication  (from  Ro¬ 
man  roads  to  television),  etc.,  which  make  this  world 
human,  are  owned,  in  the  form  of  capital,  and  rented 
to  us,  in  the  form  of  usury.  This  is  made  possible  by 
money,  a  symbol  of  wealth,  "which  we  have  been  con¬ 
ditioned  to  take  as  wealth  itself. 

Money  bears  the  same  relation  to  wealth  that  a 
ticket  to  a  seat  at  a  concert  bears  to  that  seat.  It  is 
the  kind  of  relation  which  exists  between  the  menu 
and  the  meal,  or  between  the  map  and  the  territory. 

Dostoyevski’s  Grand  Inquisitor  pointed  out  that 
every  state  and  church  in  history  have  ruled  through 
“miracle,  mystery  and  authority.”  Herbert  Muller’s 
The  Loom  of  History  has  taken  that  phrase  as  a  key¬ 
stone:  he  studies  each  civilization  to  ask  how  much  it 
depended  on  “miracle,  mystery  and  authority,”  and 
how  much  it  rested  upon  the  natural  creative  critical 
powers  of  the  free  mind.  Since  Muller’s  standards  are 
basically  Square,  not  Hip,  he  finds  a  few  civilizations 
that  almost  satisfy  him,  although  he  is  honest  enough 
to  condemn  most. 

From  a  Hip  point  of  view,  which  demands  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  “miracle,  mystery  and  authority,”  and 
the  absolute  freedom  of  their  opposite  forces,  which  are 
Wilhelm  Reich’s  trinity  of  “love,  work  and  knowledge,” 
all  civilizations  with  governments  are  sick.  A  healthy 
civilization  would  have  no  governments.  Only  “miracle, 
mystery  and  authority”  need  to  be  administered  by  a 
government;  love,  work  and  knowledge  administrate 
themselves. 

Morgan’s  Ancient  Society  and  Reich’s  Mass  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Fascism  give  several  examples  of  societies  with¬ 
out  governments — societies  of  work-democracy,  as 
Reich  calls  it — where  love,  work  and  knowledge  were 
set  free  to  administrate  themselves.  They  function  for 
self-regulation  naturally,  homeostatically,  in  the  group 
as  well  as  in  the  individual. 

(Morgan,  like  Del  Mar  and  Adams,  has  been  allowed 
to  go  out  of  print;  Reich  is  banned  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment — as  he  was  also  banned  by  the  Nazi  and  Soviet 
governments.) 

The  “Sturch” — a  fine  word,  coined  by  Philip  Jose 


Farmer,  to  signify  the  mutual  activities  of  State  and 
Church  —  always  rests  upon  “miracle,  mystery  and 
authority,”  always  acts  to  prevent  the  natural  self¬ 
regulation  of  love,  work  and  knowledge.  The  Sturch  is 
the  sadistic  end  of  the  sado-masochistic  neurosis  of 
man ;  the  masses,  which  accept  and  even  welcome  the 
Sturch,  are  the  masochistic  end. 

When  given  a  free  choice  between  fascism  and  social 
democracy,  in  1932,  17  million  German  workers  went 
out  and  voted  for  the  “miracle,  mystery  and  authority” 
of  fascism  against  the  “love,  work  and  knowledge”  of 
social  democracy. 

Not  that  the  social  democracy  available  in  Germany 
then  wasn’t  itself  sick;  J  haven’t  got  room  to  make 
every  necessary  distinction  in  this  column.  Of  course, 
I  am  against  Fidel  Castro’s  government,  but  I  am  more 
against  the  attempts  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  create 
something  even  worse  in  Cuba.  All  governments  are 
evil,  but  some  are  more  evil  than  others.  The  best 


government  is  the  least  government,  said  Jefferson. 
The  least  government,  added  Benjamin  Tucker,  is  no 
government. 

This  is  getting  rather  abstract,  I  perceive;  allow 
me  to  bring  it  back  to  earth  with  a  concrete  example. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  U.S.  Government  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Rothschilds  some  275  million  dollars 
in  paper  money.  After  the  war,  poor  old  Ulysses  Grant 
was  hornswaggled  into  signing  a  bill  ordering  the 
Treasury  to  repay  the  debt  in  coin.  Now,  at  that  time, 
one  dollar  coin  was  worth  two  dollars  paper;  the  Roths¬ 
childs  got  back  550  million  for  275  million,  plus  their 
usual  usurious  interest.  This  is  not  ordinary  usury; 
it  is  w'hat  Pound  called  hyper-usura  and  Benjamin 
Tucker  called  misusury.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
had  to  make  up  that  additional  275  million  dollars  out 
of  their  earnings,  in  the  form  of  additional  taxes.  (See 
Del  Mar’s  History  of  Monetary  Systems,  and  Over- 
holser’s  History  of  Money  in  the  United  States.) 

The  same  type  of  swindle  was  inflicted  on  the  people 
again  under  that  great  democrat  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  when  the  “government”  bought  ten  billion 
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of  gold  which  they  could  have  had  for  six  billion 
before  they  changed  the  price  of  gold.  Somebody  made 
four  billion  in  profits,  and  if  the  “government”  gave  it 
to  them  it  was  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  (See 
Ezra  Pound’s  Impact.) 

The  same  basic  trick,  similar  to  the  okkana  harm 
of  the  gypsies  (the  “gypsy  switch”  as  bunco  squads 
call  it — although  they  are  not  empowered  to  prosecute 
it  when  the  government  is  involved  in  it),  was  behind 
the  famous  “Scandal  of  Assumption”  when  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  some  friends  bought  up  the  veterans’ 
certificates  at  IT  on  the  dollar  and  then  persuaded 
Congress  to  authorize  payment  of  them  at  face  value. 
(See  Bowers’  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.) 

A  few  elderly  readers  may  be  yawning  at  this  point, 
having  heard  it  all  before.  Patience,  fellers:  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  column  was  not  rhetoric.  I  am  really 
writing  it  because  I  have  discovered  a  whole '■'genera¬ 
tion  of  college  students  who  have  never  heard  anything 
of  this  sort  in  their  whole  lives.  I  don’t  mean  that 
they’ve  heard  only  a  little  of  it;  I  mean  they’ve  heard 
zero,  nothing.  They  haven’t  got  a  clue,  as  my  wife  says. 

The  struggle  today  is  not  to  discover  new  stuff  so 
much  as  it  is  to  get  the  old  stuff  to  the  heads  of  those 
who  have  been  artificially  isolated  from  it  by  menda¬ 
cious  mis-education. 

Henry  Adams’  Education,  a  charming  and  trivial 
work  that  makes  a  few  good  points  here  and  there,  is 
recommended  reading  at  several  universities.  His 
brother  Brook’s  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay,  which 
contains  the  hard  economic  facts  which  inspired  Hen¬ 
ry’s  romantic  pessimism,  might  as  well  have  not  been 
written  as  far  as  impact  on  the  “groves  of  academe” 
is  concerned. 

The  usurocratic  system  rests  upon  the  same  “mir¬ 
acle,  mystery  and  authority”  as  the  slave  system  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  Marx  was  quite  right  in  calling 
the  modern  worker  a  ^wage-slave.”  Work  is  the  pro¬ 
ductive  application  of  human  energy  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  human  community;  only  a  handful  of 
artists  and  composers  work  in  our  system.  The  rest 
of  us  slave  for  wages. 

The  difference  is  in  the  direction  of  the  will,  and 
there  must  be  both,  direction  and  will,  for  that  ex¬ 
pression  to  mean  anything. 

Toiling  for  wages  is  not  work.  It  creates  slackers, 
loafers,  etc.  precisely  because  it  is  not  work.  Loafing 
is  a  pathology;  the  healthy  man  needs  work.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  hard  to  find  work  that  will  support  one, 
and  so  easy  to  submit  to  wage-slavery,  that  pathological 
loafing  and  criminal  behavior  are  pandemic  in  our  so¬ 
ciety.  The  natural  work-democracy  of  the  Trobriand 
Islanders,  the  Bruderhof  community,  etc.  do  not  create 
such  pathology. 

The  professor  who  says  that,  in  a  communal  econ¬ 
omy,  the  workers  will  support  the  loafers,  is,  of  course, 
talking  like  a  Babbit  (which  is  only  to  be  expected, 
since  the  Babbits  pay  his  salary)  ;  worse  yet,  he  is 
showing  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  natural  function¬ 
ing  of  energy  in  the  human  body,  as  revealed  by  Reich 
in  The  Function  of  the  Orgasm  and  The  Mass  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Fascism. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  whole  system  be¬ 
ing  based  on  “miracle,  mystery  and  authority,”  try 
this  simple  experiment.  Ask  any  economics  professor: 
“What  determines  the  price  of  money?”  You  will  hear 
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such  a  rigmarole  of  double-talk  and  metaphysical  peri- 
phrasticism  as  has  not  been  concocted  by  the  human 
brain  since  the  theologians  of  Rome  set  out  to  refute 
Galileo. 

Miracle,  mystery  and  authority  all  take  their  power 
from  what  Reich  called  the  emotional  plague  of  man¬ 
kind,  a  perversion  of  natural  functioning  that  began 
when  the  work-democratic  matriarchies  were  replaced 
by  authoritarian  patriarchies  about  G.000  years  ago. 
Government,  slavery,  usury  and  warfare  have  been 
chronic  ever  since,  bringing  with  them  untold  epidemics 
of  psychiatric  and  psychosomatic  illnesses. 

The  chief  of  these  is  what  the  Scottish  psychiatrist 
Ian  Suttie  called  “the  taboo  on  tenderness”  and  Paul 
Ritter  calls  “the  emotional  limp  of  civilized  man.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  electro-colloidal  processes 
of  life  take  place  in  a  periodic  manner.  Basically,  it 
seems  that  the  energies  of  the  body  move  toward  the 
skin  sui'face  in  pleasure,  and  move  back  toward  the 
core  in  anxiety.  (A  lie-detector  measures  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  electrical  energy  from  the  skin  during 
anxiety.) 

Dr.  Reich’s  classic  experiments  of  1935-36  measured 
electrical  potential  during  sexual  excitation,  pain,  fear, 
when  sweet  candy  is  placed  on  the  tongue,  etc.  He 
showed  that  energy  runs  from  core-to-surface  (“out 
of  the  self,  toward  the  world”)  in  all  forms  of  pleasure, 
and  from  surface-to-core  (“away  from  the  world,  back 
to  the  self”)  in  all  forms  of  displeasure. 

Besides  shedding  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  pi’ob- 
lem  of  cancer  (which  the  AMA  still  won’t  admit  is 
basically  a  psychosomatic  disturbance,  even  though  it 
strikes  one  out  of  eight  in  our  society  and  is  completely 
unknown  in  some  primitive  societies),  these  experi¬ 
ments  also  have  tremendous  sociological  implications. 

Since  Freud,  or  actually  since  Charcot  in  the  last 
century,  it  has  been  obvious  that  many  disturbances, 
both  psychiatric  and  psychosomatic,  result  from  the 


“But  ladies — where  does  that  leave 
the  agnostic-misanthrope ?  ” 
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repression  of  the  natural  sexuality  of  infants,  chil¬ 
dren  and  adolescents. 

Yet  any  attempt  to  change  this  situation,  to  stop 
the  torture  of  these  young  ones  who  cannot  protect 
themselves,  to  prevent  the  beginnings  of  untold 
pathologies  ranging  from  hysterical  blindness  to  chronic 
ulcers,  to  save  the  children  from  unnecessary  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  adults  which  they  will  become  from  un¬ 
necessary  irrationalism  apd  neurosis — any  such  at¬ 
tempt  has  met  with  the  most  vitriolic  opposition,  not 
only  from  the  Sturch,  but  from  the  medical  profession 
itself. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  this :  The  emotional 
plague  of  mankind  (which  manifests  itself  “physically” 
as  chronic  headache,  chronic  improper  respiration, 
chronic  drunkenness,  chronic  feeling  of  contactlessness, 
etc.,  and  “psychically”  as  the  taboo  on  tenderness  and 
the  longing  for  “miracle,  mystery  and  authority”)  is 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  patriarchal-authori¬ 
tarian  government. 

And  this  emotional  plague  is  anchored  in  each  new 
generation  by  the  sexual  repression  of  infants,  children 
and  adolescents.  This  anchoring  is  nowhere  nearly  as 
metaphysical  as  Freudian  terminology  makes  it  appear. 
It  is  simply  that  the  periodic  function  of  pleasure- 
unpleasure  (energy  contraction/energy  expansion)  is 
not  allowed  to  function  naturally.  Instead,  what  Pavlov 
called  conditioning  and  Skinner  calls  reinforcement  is 
used,  so  that  anxiety  and  contraction  become  increas¬ 
ingly  chronic  and  pleasure  and  expansion  become  in¬ 
creasingly  rare. 

Seventy  years  ago,  Freud  noted  that  breathing  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  present  in  every  neurosis.  He  made  one  of 
his  brilliant  but  inadequate  metaphysical  guesses :  the 
neurotic  is  secretly  longing  for  suffocation  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  incestuous  desires.  Reich  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  some  such  irrational  thinking  may  go  on 
in  the  periphery  of  the  mind,  but  that  the  improper 
breathing  is  a  symptom  in  and  of  itself,  caused  by 
chronic  contraction  and  chronic  fear  of  expansion. 

So  now  you  see  why  sex  and  economics  are  the  two 
subjects  most  clothed  with  “miracle,  mystery  and 
authority”  in  our  sick  society,  why  they  are  the  two 
subjects  about  which  professors  always  speak  in  down¬ 
right  lies  or  metaphysical  double-talk.  It  is  not  a  co¬ 
incidence:  the  two  are  related.  People  cannot  be  made 
submissive  to  irrational  authority  unless  their  natural 
energy  functions  are  first  crippled  by  sexual  repression. 

Robert  Owen  and  the  other  efrly  socialists  were 
quite  right  in  feeling  that  sexual  liberalism  and  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement  were  somehow  connected  and  had 
to  be  worked  on  together,  and  Marx  and  his  followers 
went  completely  wrong  in  ignoring  the  sexual  problem 
and  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  psychiatrists,  who, 
like  other  medical  men,  are  exploiters  of  a  monopoly 
protected  by  the  Sturch  and  naturally  unwilling  to 
follow  any  chain  of  thought  likely  to  lead  them  into 
conflict  with  the  Sturch. 

The  whole  story  of  the  collapse  of  Marxism  into 
futile  dogmatic  politics  and  of  Freudism  into  a  re¬ 
actionary  tool  of  the  Sturch  is  contained  in  that  one 
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great  blunder. 

Only  Reich  managed  to  keep  the  whole  man  in  view, 
and  to  see  the  connection  between  work-democracy  and 
sexual  self-regulation  on  one  hand  and  authoritarian¬ 
ism  and  sexual  repression  on  the  other  hand.  Naturally, 
both  Marxists  and  psychoanalysts  quickly  disowned 
Reich. 

Looking  back  over  this  column,  I  see  that  I  haven’t 
said  nearly  enough  about  “the  taboo  on  tenderness” 
and  how  it  affects  everything  from  sports  to  the  rate 
of  interest  at  Household  Finance  Company,  or  about 
the  way  usury  makes  wars,  and  that  I  haven’t  gone 
into  sufficient  detail  about  the  electro-colloidal  func¬ 
tioning  of  human  energies.  This  cannot  be  helped.  I  did 
not  set  out  to  convince  anybody  of  anything,  or  to 
“prove”  something.  Both  conviction  and  proof  need 
much  more  time  and  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal 
here. 

Chiefly,  my  hope  has  been  to  arouse  curiosity,  by 
making  the  reader  aware  of  those  vast  areas  of  fact 
and  theory  which  are  never  discussed  in  the  “insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.”  I  have  dragged  in  the  titles  of 
several  books,  hoping  that  the  curiosity  I  arouse  might 
send  a  few  people  to  those  books  in  search  of  further 
information. 

Everybody  who  looks  into  medieval  and  renaissance 
history  quickly  becomes  aware  that  a  great  deal  is 
omitted  from  most  college  courses  on  those  subjects, 
and  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  these 
omissions.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  when  people 
become  aware  that  certain  other  things  are  omitted 
from  most  college  and  university  cousres,  and  that 
Church,  State  and  High  Finano*  all  have  good  motives 
for  wishing  these  things  omitted,  these  people  do  not 
form  a  natural  suspicion.  This  is  especially  hard  to 
understand  when  one  reflects  that  we  have  all  heard 
of  cases  of  professors  who  lost  their  jobs  for  daring 
to  open  their  mouths  about  these  subjects. 

I  leave  you  with  one  last  riddle  to  plague  your 
professors  with  (if  you  have  the  nerve,  and  don’t  care 
whether  you  graduate  or  not).  Almost  all  literature 
courses  present  T.  S.  Eliot  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  yet  Eliot  has  frequently  and 
publicly  stated  that  all  he  knows  about  writing  poetry 
he  learned  from  Ezra  Pound,  who  is  hardly  ever  taught 
and  little  discussed.  Can  the  reason  be  that  Pound’s 
poetry  is  full  of  lines  like  the  following? 

These  fought  in  any  case, 
and  some  believing, 

pro  domo,  in  any  case  .  .  . 

Some  quick  to  arm, 

some  for  adventure, 

some  from  fear  of  weakness, 

some  from  fear  of  censure, 

some  from  love  of  slaughter,  in  imagination, 

learning  later  .  .  . 

some  in  fear,  learning  love  of  slaughter; 

Died  some,  pro  patria, 

non  “dulce”  non  “et  decor”  .  .  . 
walked  eye-deep  in  hell 
believing  in  old  men’s  lies,  then  unbelieving 
came  home,  home  to  a  lie, 
home  to  many  deceits, 
home  to  old  lies  and  new  infamy; 
usury  age-old  and  age-thick 
and  liars  in  public  places. 
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For  thy  sake,  tobacco, 

I  would  do  anything  .  .  . 

But  die. 

— Charles  Lamb 

The  only  burning  question  in  American  cigarette 
advertising  today  is : 

WHO  PUT  THE  MEN  IN  MENTHOL  SMOKING? 

The  correct  answer  to  the  question,  according  to  the 
Philip  Morris  people,  is: 

ALPINE— THAT’S  WHO! 

They  make  Alpine  mentholated  cigarettes,  that’s 
why  they  seem  to  know. 

For  most  Americans  who  either  ignore  or  accept 
advertising  claims  at  face  value,  this  line  of  inquiry 
may  appear  to  be  a  typical  Madison  Avenue  cul  de  sac. 
Like  most  burning  questions  in  contemporary  advertis¬ 
ing,  however,  it  rang  an  alarm  bell  in  the  offices  of  the 
An  Independent  Research  Laboratory  of  Leonia,  N.  J. 

AIRL,  as  the  lab  is  familiarly  known  in  research 
circles,  is  a  non-profit  organization  with  no  axioms  to 
grind.  The  lab  simply  tests  all  advertising  claims  as 
they  come  along,  paying  particular  attention  to  claims 
which  raise  grave  questions.  The  Alpine  claim  that  it 
had  been  putting  men  into  its  menthol  cigarettes  raised 
an  abundance  of  these. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  cigarette  company 
has  ever  been  so  candid  in  telling  the  public  what  goes 
into  its  product.  The  most  they  usually  reveal  is  that 
the  best  ingredients  money  can  buy  are  used.  For  that 
matter,  no  producer  of  consumer  goods  has  ever  claimed 
its  secret  ingredient  as  men,  although  it  has  been  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  men  often  wind  up  in  wursts.* 

If  the  Philip  Morris  people  are  really  putting  men 
into  their  Alpines,  what  is  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  doing  about  it?  Such  an  adulterant  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1907. 

Who  are  the  men  being  put  into  menthol  cigarettes 
today?  Had  they  volunteered  to  die  for  tobacco’s  sake? 
Are  they  cancer  researchers,  account  executives,  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners  or  other  undesirables  that  the  Philip 
Morris  people  want  out  of  the  way  for  special  reasons? 

A  positive  finding  in  An  Independent  Research 
Laboratory’s  test  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  who  at  the  Philip  Morris  Company  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  putting  men  into  Alpines— a  crime  that 
would  be  considered  at  least  manslaughter  in  most 
states.  In'  all  honesty,  the  lab  was  not  interested  in  fix¬ 
ing  such  responsibility.  We  are  scientists,  not  policemen. 

The  tests’  limitations  thus  clearly  established,  sud¬ 
denly  last  summer  the  An  Independent  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  began  its  manhunt. 

The  lab  had  only  one  clue  to  the  identity  of  the 
man  it  hoped  to  find  in  its  Alpine  cigarette  autopsies. 


He  would  undoubtedly  look  like  the  Alpine  Man — a  first 
cousin  of  the  Marlboro  Man,  both  of  whom  are  distantly 
related  to  the  Neanderthal  Man — who  had  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  advertisements  created  for  the  Philip  Morris 
people  by  the  Leo  Burnett  Company  of  Chicago. 

At  best,  the  Alpine  Man  looks  like  a  rapist;  at 
worst,  like  the  kind  of  man  who  would  use  his  riding 
crop  on  a  dog  for  barking.  He  is  about  forty  years  old, 
judging  by  his  picture  in  full-page  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  affects  very  masculine  clothing:  jod- 
phurs,  boots,  riding  jackets,  ascots,  that  sort  of  thing. 
His  leathery  face  is  usually  twisted  into  a  squint,  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  the  smoke  getting  into  his  eyes  from 
the  cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips,  as  much  a  boost 
for  the  product  as  a  hacking  cough  is  on  a  television 
smoking  commercial. 

To  find  out  if  any  man  answering  this  description 
could  be  found  in  Alpine  cigarettes,  the  AIRL  con¬ 
ducted  two  different  tests :  superficial  and  microscopic. 

In  the  Superficial,  paper  was  stripped  from  the  test 
cigarettes  and  the  tobacco  spread  over  a  lab  table  in 
neat  piles.  Staff  members  ran  their  fingers  through  the 
tobacco,  sifting  for  clues  much  the  way  CAB  investi¬ 
gators  do  at  the  scene  of  an  airplane  crash. 

Actually,  this  test  was  made  twice.  A  technician 
sneezed  the  first  time,  a  common  hazard  in  all  loose 
tobacco  tests. 

Strictly  speaking,  AIRL  found  the  major  ingredient 
in  Alpine’s  mentholated  cigarettes  to  be  tobacco.  The 
only  trace  of  man  was  a  hint  of  lint,  attributable  on 
later  investigation  to  a  sloppy  technician  -who  had  put 
a  pack  of  Alpines  in  his  pocket  before  the  test  was 
concluded. 

As  a  control,  the  lab  conducted  the  same  superficial 
test  on  other  mentholated  cigarette  brands.  Spring,  to 
name  one,  did  not  have  men  in  it,  either. 

Out  of  curiosity,  An  Independent  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  also  tested  all  the  brands  to  see  if  any  contained 


Who  put  the  men 
in  menthol  smoking? 


*See  Upton  Sinclair’s  The  Jungle. 
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The  Most  Hollow  Cause  of  All 

A  reader  of  the  Realist  this  month  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 
Gentlemen: 

My  wife  and  a  number  of  our  friends  have  decided  to 
leave  the  country  to  escape  the  increasing  radioactivity, 
fascism  and  war-danger  here.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  provide  us  with  the  information  at  your  disposal  in 
regard  to  how  much  radioactivity  there  is  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world?  In  other  words,  could  you  help  us 
decide  what  would  be  the  safest  place  to  go  to,  from  a 
survival-in-case-of -war-or -continued -testing  viewpoint? 
We  would,  of  course,  be  most  grateful  indeed  for  any 
assistance  forthcoming. 

Very  truly  yours. 

He  received  the  following  reply. 

Dear  Mr. - : 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  September  12,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  advise  you  of  any  absolutely  “safest  place  to 
go,”  although  we  sympathize  with  your  desire  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  nuclear  holocause  [sic],  should  it  material¬ 
ize.  The  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  have,  on  the 
second  page  of  “News  and  Reports”  a  chart  based  on 

I»"  —  II . m  t 


1958  data  of  possible  fallout  distribution  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  U.S.;  more  powerful  bombs,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  target  areas,  however,  makes  this  a  doubtful  guide. 
I  personally  remember  reading  years  ago  that  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  an  island  off  the  tip  of  South  America,  is  located 
such  that  wind  patterns  will  make  it  the  last  place  to 
be  blanketed  by  fallout,  and  to  my  knowledge,  there  is 
nothing  worth  bombing  there,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
make  life  worth  living  there  either. 

Another  solution,  which  the  Bulletin  staff  (who  all  live 
in  the  Chicago  target  area)  favor  is  not  running  away 
from  the  consequences  of  what  we  hope  is  preventable, 
but  doing  our  best,  through  our  publications,  our  votes, 
our  political  actions,  and  our  contacts  with  other  people 
to  prevent  what  we  perhaps  naively  believe  to  be  pre¬ 
ventable.  I  would  advise  this  course,  since  in  the  event 
of  an  all-out  nucelar  war,  if  enough  large  nuclear  bombs 
are  exploded,  there  will  be  no  habitable  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe;  and  survival  will  depend  upon  deep 
underground  chambers,  with  self-sufficient  air  supply  for 
an  undetermined  time. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  (Miss)  Paula  Fozzy 
Assistant  Editor 


women.  Negative,  too. 

Halfway  through  the  major  Microscopic  examina¬ 
tions,  some  of  us  at  the  lab  began  to  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  wisdom  of  conducting  these  tests. 
Perhaps  AIRL  had  been  taking  Alpine’s  claims  too 
literally. 

The  copywriter  at  the  Leo  Burnett  Company  who 
seems  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  putting  men  into  ciga¬ 
rettes  (he  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  with  Marlboros) 
may  have  meant  only  that  mentholated  Alpines  was 
now  a  male  cigarette.  In  the  past,  it  was  a  female  ciga¬ 
rette.  Naturally,  An  Independent  Research  Laboratory 
found  that  proposition  almost  as  intriguing  as  the 
original  one. 

Like  most  Americans,  the  lab  had  been  hearing  of 
the  existence  of  male  and  female  cigarettes  for  some 
time.  The  theory  was  never  given  credence,  however, 
but  only  because  we  hadn’t  gotten  around  to  testing  it. 


Rumors  of  the  Month 

f  Programming  executives  of  two  top  TV  networks 
are  dickering  over  the  rights  to  a  new  Western  series 
to  be  called  “Vast  Wasteland.” 

If  The  Motion  Picture  Distributors  Association  has 
decided  that  when  the  film  version  of  “Lolita”  is  re¬ 
leased,  children  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  its 
showing  without  an  adult. 

If  A  leading  fallout  shelter  manufacturer  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  equip  the  above-ground  little  “chimneys’ 
of  his  product  with  a  package  of  Kent  cigarettes,  with 
the  micronite  filter. 

If  President  Kennedy  has  appointed  an  interdenomi¬ 
national  religious  committee  to  deliberate  as  to 
whether  the  issuing  of  licenses  to  bomb  shelter  own¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  murder  their  unprepared  neighbors 
should  be  a  federal  or  state  matter. 

If  The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  has  announc¬ 
ed  plans  to  conduct  a  scientific  study  to  determine  if 
the  prevalence  of  homosexuality  is  nature’s  way  of 
fighting  the  population  explosion. 


So  that  the  original  tests  on  Alpines  shouldn’t  be  a  total 
loss,  AIRL  decided  to  examine  for  sex  the  wide  variety 
of  mentholated  cigarettes  we  had  already  purchased. 

Clinically  speaking,  it  is  the  Lab’s  conclusion  that 
most  American  mentholated  cigarettes  have  a  serious 
sex  problem :  they  can’t  possibly  know  whether  they 
are  boys  or  girls  until  an  advertising  agency  like  Leo 
Burnett  tells  them.  Since  all  the  cigarettes  we  examined 
for  sex  looked  alike,  they  could  all  be  said  to  be  either 
brothers — or  sisters. 

An  Independent  Research  Laboratory  does  not  mean 
to  imply  that  mentholated  cigarettes  a  priori  must  be 
sexless.  Faced  with  a  similar  problem,  makers  of  non- 
mentholated  cigarettes  have  already  made  remarkable 
gains  in  giving  their  cigarettes  built-in  sex. 

Of  the  non-mentholateds  examined  by  AIRL  two 
already  were  distinctly  female: 

1.  Parliaments,  which  claims  to  have  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ^-inch  in  smoking  today — the  recessed  filter; 

2.  And  Marlboros,  which  has  a  flip-top  box. 
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Bob  Abel's  Third  Quarterly  Report  on  Some  of  the  Crap  in  Orbit 

(dedicated  to  all  those  who  don't  win  cash  prizes 
in  the  "impeach  Chief  Justice  Warren"  essay  contest) 


Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  adaptable 
patriot,  warned  the  state  of  Alabama  to 
step  up  its  educational  program  or  risk 
losing  its  huge  missile  program  to  a 
competing  state.  He  did  not  indicate 
whether  or  not  he  favors  segregated 
launching  pads. 

*  *  * 

Tractor  manufacturers  were  worried 
about  making  a  profit  on  the  proposed 
tractors-for-Cuban-prisoners  deal.  “This 
is  a  terribly  delicate  matter,”  confessed 
the  spokesman  for  one  firm.  “How  can 
you  tactfully  say  you’d  want  a  profit  on 
such  a  deal?  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  I 
can  just  see  the  flood  of  protests  from 
shareholders  if  we  make  a  non-profit 
deal.” 

*  *  * 

Opponents  of  capital  punishment  will 

be  relieved  to  learn  that  the  inmates  of 
Sing  Sing  will  be  sheltered  in  the  pris¬ 
on  basement  in  case  of  nuclear  attack. 
No  one  will  be  sent  outside  without  a 
fair  trial. 

*  *  * 

Shortly  after  the  “psychiatric-psy¬ 

chological  evaluation  program”  used  to 
screen  applicants  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  was  suspended  for 
lack  of  funds,  the  National  Security 
Agency  announced  that  it  had  dis¬ 
missed  26  sexual  deviates  since  two 
code  clerks  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union 
last  summer.  The  personnel  director  for 
NSA  explained  to  the  House  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Activities  Committee  that  all  26 
of  those  dismissed  (including  some  who 
had  been  with  the  agency  for  periods 
up  to  ten  years)  were  “deviates,”  but 
not  all  were  homosexuals.  All  we  can 
hope  for  at  this  juncture  is  that  some 
of  these  non-homosexual  deviates  don’t 
slip  into  USIA-  now  that  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  pants  are  down.  As  Rep.  Walter  has 
been  warning  us  for  years,  the  real 

danger  is  subversion  from  within. 

*  *  * 

A  Frenchman  donned  a  mask  and 
officer’s  cap  and  drove  up  the  Champs 
Elysees  in  an  open  taxi,  shouting  all 
the  while,  “I  understand  you  French¬ 
men  and  Frenchwomen.”  Before  he 
could  say,  “ Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,” 
he  was  facing  a  possible  -year  in  jail 
and  fines  up  to  $40,000  for  his  alleged 
“outrage  against  the  head  of  the  state.” 

*  *  * 

Lyndon  Johnson,  never  at  a  loss  for 
heroic  prose,  told  the  graduating  class 
at  West  Point  that  the  “Communists 
will  find  that  a  nation  which  produced 
Davy  Crockett  and  Daniel  Boone  and 
Jim  Bowie  is  afraid  of  no  forest,  no 
swamp,  no  game  of  fighting,  however 
toughly  played.”  (The  next  day  the  en¬ 
tire  graduating  class  took  part  in  a 
new  training  film  called  “Operation  Ab¬ 
solution,”  with  Barry  Goldwater  por¬ 
traying  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  leading 
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our  fighting  men  in  a  coordinated  24- 
hour  takeover  of  Laos,  Havana  and 
suburbs,  and  Katanga  Province.) 

*  ❖  * 

A  prominent  real  estate  dealer  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  been  accused  of 
discrimination  against  Jews,  but  logi¬ 
cally  the  charges  should  be  made  more 
democratic  since  employees  were  in¬ 
structed  to  find  out  if  applicants  of  un¬ 
certain  “nationality”  were  “Christian 
or  Catholic.” 

*  *  * 

Choice  graffiti  from  the  IRT  subway 
in  New  York:  “Turns  spelled  backward 
is  SMUT!  For  acid  indigestion,  heart¬ 
burn,  gas,  crabs,  the  clap,  gallstones, 
constipation,  traumas,  bursitis,  alco¬ 
holism,  large  breast  fetishes,  absentee¬ 
ism,  compound  fractures,  simple  piles, 
smart  piles  (except  queer  piles,  there’s 
no  cure).” 

*  *  * 

The  Savannah,  Ga.,  school  system 

banned  ten  books  from  its  sancrosanct 

school  book  shelves,  including  four  dis¬ 
tinguished  novels  (among  them  “Laugh¬ 
ing  Boy”  by  Oliver  LaFarge,  which 
won  the  1930  Pulitzer  Prize)  and  six 
others  that  authorities,  wouldn’t  even 
identify.  Judging  from  excerpts  (em¬ 
phasis  mine)  that  he  has  read,  School 
Superintendent  D.  Leon  McCormac  re¬ 
ported  that  he  does  not  think  “these 
books  should  be  in  school  libraries.” 
The  list  of  books  to  ban  was  supplied, 
presumably  gratis,  by  an  “organization 
in  California.”  This  is  known  as  East- 

West  co-existence. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  need  for  birth  control  in 
America,  a  member  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  recently  opined,  because  the 
two  reasons  formerly  advanced  to  jus¬ 
tify  such  shenanigans  —  the  mother’s 
health  and  the  cost  of  living  —  have 
been  eliminated  by  medical  science  and 
our  affluent  society.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true,  of  course,  in  such  enlight¬ 
ened  communities  as  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Abortion  remains  among  the  dirtiest 
of  words  in  this  country,  despite  the 
somewhat  pristine  efforts  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  to  examine  the  case 
for  and  against  (mostly  the  latter)  the 
practice.  The  Post’s  words  pall  beside 
recently  released  government  statistics 
for  1959,  which 'show  that  the  illegiti¬ 
macy  ratio  (for  known  births)  was 
highest  (67.9%)  among  girls  under  15, 
and  was  nearly  25%  for  girls  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  17.  How  many  of 
1959’s  220,000  illegitimate  children  are 
languishing  in  orphanages  because  no 
parents  of  the  same  religion  (you  guess 
which  one)  are  available  or  able  to 
adopt  them?  You  sure  as  hell  won’t  find 
out  from  reading  that  friendly  maga¬ 
zine  from  Philadelphia. 


When  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  came  to 
New  York  for  their  annual  six-day  race 
(sans  bicycles)  for  converts  at  Yankee 
Stadium,  America,  the  powerful  Jesuit 
weekly  which  is  published  in  this  city, 
advised  Catholics  not  to  argue  with 
Witnesses,  who,  “in  general  know  more 
about  the  Bible  than  most  Catholics.” 
In  support  of  this  counsel,  America 
noted  that  Witnesses  have  been  known 
to  accuse  Catholics  of — among  other 
things — intolerance,  collaboration  with 
the  Nazis,  and  of  having  greedy,  mur¬ 
derous,  immoral  priests.  Yet  the  maga¬ 
zine  manages  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
“enormous  zeal”  of  the  Witnesses, 
“misguided  though  it  may  be.”  This, 
however,  is  obiter  dictum  for  all  relig¬ 
ions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  “one 
true”  one. 

*  *  * 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association 
of  America  is  opposed  to  federal  aid 
to  public  schools  because,  as  one  spokes¬ 
man  for  a  leading  banking  house  suc¬ 
cinctly  put  it,  “we  simply  don’t  see  the 
need  for  it.”  Asked  whether  such  sub¬ 
sidization  of  public  schools  would  hurt 
the  private  banking  industry  in  this 
country,  the  same  spokesman  blithely 

replied,  “We  never  thought  about  it.” 

*  *  * 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  debat¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  utilizing  a  submarine 
as  an  emergency  headquarters  in  the 
event  of  surprise  attack.  Presumably 
this  would  enable  the  Joint  Chiefs  to 
keep  their  heads  under  water. 

'  *  *  * 

In  this  same  regard  a  nuclear  scien¬ 
tist  at  the  (University  of  Connecticut  has 
designed  a  $30  do-it-yourself  shelter 
which  consists  of  a  wooden  box  placed 
in  the  corner  of  your  basement-  (He 
gives  no  indication  as  to  what  people 
with  radiant  heating  are  supposed  to 
do.)  In  case  it  doesn’t  work,  you  can 
always  use  it  as  a  coffin. 

*  ^  * 

In  Toronto,  it  is  now  possible  to  pay 
for  a  funeral  on  the  monthly  install¬ 
ment  plan.  Canadian  Funeral  Service, 
a  trade  publication,  reports  on  the  new 
development  and  advises  subscribers 
that  they  ought  to  follow  the  lead  of 
U.S.  undertakers  who  break  even  on 
funerals  but  make  a  goodly  amount  of 
extra  change  on  vaults  and  clothing  for 
the  dead.  “Every  selection  room  should 
have  a  good  display  of  vaults,”  the 
magazine  suggests.  “Stock  them!  Show 

them!  Sell  them!” 

*  *  * 

Astronauts  who  die  en  route  to  the 
moon  or  other  outer  space  vacation 
spots  may  be  dropped  overboard,  a  la 
the  traditional  burial  at  sea.  For  those 
who  believe  in  heaven,  it  makes  the 
whole  thing  simpler  in  terms  of  travel¬ 
ing  time. 
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(Continued  from  Cover) 

Q.  And  so  if  some  drunk  called  you  “nigger”? 

A.  I  said,  “According  to  my  contract,  the  manage¬ 
ment  pays  me  $50  every  time  someone  calls  me  that,  so 
will  you  all  do  me  a  favor  and  stand  up  and  say  it  again 
in  unison?” 

Q.  The  NAACP  has  been  trying  to  get  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Torrington,  Connecticut  to  discard  a  high 
school  text  book — an  anthology  containing  three  stories 
which  use  the  word  “nigger” — do  you  think  this  is  a 
wise  or  unwise  policy? 

A.  It  would  have  to  be  a  wise  policy  right  now,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  picture  that’s  being  painted  of 
the  American  Negro.  We  don’t  have  Negro  news  com¬ 
mentators — you  turn  on  the  radio,  you  hear  a  Negro 
disk  jockey;  you  turn  on  television,  you’re  sure  to  see 
a  Negro  in  a  jail  scene  or  in  a  scene  where  it’s  per¬ 
taining  to  a  Communist  rally.  So,  sure,  this  is  a  very 
touchy  thing,  because  it’s  not  being  balanced  out. 

You’ve  got  the  same  thing  going  on  in  Africa.  A 
few  months  ago,  an  African  was  still  being  portrayed 
as  the  cat  with  the  blowgun,  and  running  around  with 
the  leaves,  and  not  wanting  no  atomic  war  because  he 
don’t  like  his  meals  pre-cooked.  So  now  how  do  you 
explain  that  an  African  might’ve  shot  down  Dag’s 
plane  in  a  jet?  How  did  they  go  from  blowguns  to 
flying  jets?  Somewhere,  the  true  picture  hasn’t  been 
given  of  the  African. 

So  how  do  you  explain  this  to  people?  The  last  thing 
you  heard  them  saying  was,  “Goola  magoola,”  and 
“Goola  magoola”  is  no  directions  for  flying  jets.  Be¬ 
cause  the  American  white  man  is  still  making  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  world  with  jets.  Now,  how  come  these  black 
folks  is  flying  jets  one  month,  and  last  month  they  were, 
still  being  exposed  to  the  American  public  as  those 
savages ? 

And  this  is  the  same  situation  you  have  going  here. 
On  certain  levels,  the  dignity  of  the  Negro  is  not  ex¬ 
plored  right,  so  I  think  it’s  a  very  wise  thing  to  get  all 
the  books  off  using  the  word  “nigger.”  Maybe  twenty 
years  from  now,  when  the  whole  country  is  more  ma¬ 
ture,  then  make  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  act,  you  yourself  are 
guilty  of  perpetuating  this  myth?  For  example,  you 
have  a  gag  about  how  people  keep  asking  you  why  we 
don't  send  white  troops  to  the  Congo,  and  you  say  it’s 
because  of  the  fear  of  war  brides — and  then  you  add 
that  they  might  eat  up  the  whole  block. 

A.  Oh,  no,  because  I’m  almost  certain  that  the  level 
of  people  I’m  working  to — they  realize  that  this  is  a 
myth.  You  know,  I  can  get  by  with  a  million  things  in 
the  night  clubs,  where  I’m  working  at  the  level  of — 
I’m  working  between  the  8-to-15  thousand-dollar-a- 
year  bracket.  I  can  also  mention  the  Mann  Act  [ Editor’s 
note:  he  thinks  the  law  should  be  repealed  because  it 
discourages  travel ]  and  not  lose  no  one  in  the  house, 
while  there  are  night  clubs  I  could  go  into  where  I  men¬ 
tion  the  Mann  Act  and  they  never  heard  of  it  before. 

I  also  make  the  statement  about  the  Army — “The 
recruiting  slogan  said,  ‘Join  the  Army,  the  Army’s  in¬ 
tegrated’  —  that  meant  I  got  to  sleep  with  Puerto 
Ricans.”  Well,  now  this  could  be  very  well  interpreted 
that  I  was  saying,  “I  don’t  want  to  sleep  with  Puerto 
Ricans.”  But  that’s  not  what  I’m  saying.  I’m  saying, 
“This  is  the  problem  that  exists.”  It’s  not  my  problem, 
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it’s  the  problem  that  existed;  in  the  Army  I  got  to 
sleep  with  the  Puerto  Ricans  with  no  trouble  at  all — so 
this  was  the  height  of  the  white  man’s  integrated 
Army. 

Q.  Would  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Norman  Mail¬ 
er's  statement  that  “the  ivhite  man  fears  the  sexual 
potency  of  the  Negro.  .  .  .  The  comedy  is  that  the  White 
loathes  the  idea,  of  the  Negro  attaining  equality  in  the 
classroom  because  the  White  feels  that  the  Negro 
already  enjoys  sensual  superiority.” 

A.  This  is  something  that’s  been  pushed  backwards 
and  forwards  down  through  the  years.  The  frightened- 
of-starting-it — he  started  it  him  self,  the  white  man  in 
the  South  invented  integration.  I  mean  when  I  first  got 
here,  like  I’m  blacker  /than  night,  and  eventually  I  got 
a  daughter  that’s  lighter  than  you  are,  now — so  this  is 
not  due  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  form  of 
integration. 

I  imagine  you  have  a  certain  desire  built  up  in  the 
South  between  the  white  woman  and  the  Negro  man, 
but  I  don’t  think  it’s  because  of  a  sexual  superiority;  I 
think  it’s  because  the  white  woman  is  finally  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  only  two  free  people  in  the  world,  in 
this  country,  is  the  white  man  and  the  Negro  woman. 
Like,  every  maid  in  the  white  man’s  house  ain’t  the 
flunky  his  white  woman  thinks  she  is.  There’s  a  love 
affair  going  on  between — she  has  more  control  over  the 
white  man  than  his  own  wife  has. 

White  women  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  this, 
that  a  white  man  can  come  into  a  Negro  neighboi’hood 
and  do  anything  he  wrants ;  and  a  Negro  man  better  not 
be  caught  in  a  white  neighborhood  after  a  certain  time 
at  night.  Well,  white  women  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  this,  and  I  think  this  is  where  it’s  starting — just  a 
matter  of  striking  back  at  this  thing  that’s  been  going 
on  for  years  between  the  white  man  and  the  Negro 
woman.  You  as  a  white  man  can  have  a  Negro  woman, 
and  there’s  nothing  said  about  it,  or  vice-versa — she 
can  have  you  and  there’s  nothing  said  about  it — the 
only  one  suffering  in  the  whole  affair  is  the  Negro  man 
and  the  white  woman. 

Q.  Gilbert  Millstein  described  an  incident  in  the 
Sunday  Times  about  how  a  ivhite  woman  in  a  night  club 
called  out  to  you,  “I  sure  would  like  to  love  you.” 

A.  Oh,  yeah — no,  this  was  where  a  girl  happened  to 
be  drunk  in  this  house  where  I’m  working,  and  like  she 
said,  “We  love  you.”  Well,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
sex — it  was  my  act.  This  is  just  a  statement  that  people 
have  made  about,  you  know,  like  television  personalities. 
And  the  statement  that  I  made  back  was,  “What  na¬ 
tionality  are  you?”  She  said,  “Hungarian.”  I  said, 
“Take  one  more  drink,  you’ll  say  you’re  colored,  and 
you’ll  run  up  here  and  kiss  me,  and  we’ll  both  leave 
town  in  a  hurry.” 

But  I  was  saying  this  not  in  reference  to  sex,  but 
in  reference  to — the  town  I  was  working,  Negroes 
didn’t  live  in  the  whole  city. 

Q.  In  an  article  in  Harper’s,  Louis  E.  Lomax  wrote 
that  the  rhce .problem  “woidd  change  as  Americans  be¬ 
came  involved  in  bigger,  even  more  absurd,  problems.” 
Have  you  found  this  to  be  true  as  the  cold  war  becomes 
hotter? 

A.  Oh,  sure.  The  integrating  of  schools  this  semester 
is  99%  due  to  the  Berlin  situation.  At  this  time  we 
couldn’t  afford  no  aggravation.  Khrushchev  tested  not 
one  A-bomb  until  after  the  integrated  school  period  had 
marked — and  he  lost  this  one.  I  daresay  that  if  that 
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thing  had  been  erupting  down  there,  he  never  would’ve 
made  the  teat.  And  had  he  made  the  test,  he  wouldn’t 
have  gotten  front-page  coverage.  But  he  lost  the  great¬ 
est  thing  he  had  going  with  him,  when  the  schools  was 
integrated  peacefully.  Because,  like  let’s  face  it,  this  is 
all  we  needed,  with  that  Berlin  situation  as  tight  as  it 
was.  It  would’ve  been  a  most  embarrassing  thing. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  line  about  sitting  in  at 
a  lunch  counter  for  several  months — and  then  when  it 
was  finally  integrated,  they  didn’t  have  what  you  wanted 
— Bill  Worthy  wrote  in  the  Realist  that  this  is  “a  joke 
brimming  with  symbolism”  Did  he  read  more  into  it 
than  what,  you  intended? 

A.  I  intended  just  what  it  meant.  I  don’t  like  going 
to  a  restaurant  and  getting  lox  and  bagel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  kind  of  sign  of  total 
integration  if  you  could  be,  say,  as  offensive  as  Lenny 
Bruce  without  feeling  that  you  had  any  special  respon¬ 
sibility  not  to  be? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  I  could  be  as  offensive  as  Lenny  Bruce 
now.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  your  personality  make-up. 

Q.  I’m  thinking  of  a  review  in  the  San  Francisco 
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Examiner.  Dick  Nolan  wrote  that  it  helps  that  you  are 
“ likable  as  a  person,”  which  you  wouldn’t  be,  he  says, 
if  you  “had  the  compulsive  urge  to  shock  that  is  Lenny 
Bruce’s  forte.” 

A.  Well,  this  is  just  a  guy  that  don’t  like  Lenny 
Bruce.  I  mean  he  would  probably  say  the  same  thing 
about  Bob  Hope  against  Lenny  Bruce. 

Q.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  you’ve  cut  down  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  racial  lmmor  in  your  act;  why  is  that? 

A.  Because  it’s  not  as  topical.  Even  when  I  started, 
I’d  say  90%  of  the  act  was  topical.  At  the  time  when 
I  hit  it  big,  every  time  you’d  pick  up  the  paper,  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  a  black  man  was  in  the  head¬ 
lines — either  the  Congo  situation,  or  aggravated  school 
situation,  or  in  some  form  or  another. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  about  a  few  things  that  have  been 
in  the  news  recently  and  get  your  reaction  to  them. 
Jack  Paar  in  Berlin? 

A.  I  feel  that  if  he  paid  each  soldier  $320  apiece,  it 
would  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  for  recruiting. 

Q.  The  Belgrade  conference? 

A.  Well,  this  was  very  fascinating  because"  the  week 
they  held  the  conference  they  commanded  the  headlines. 
Now  you  take  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world, 
America  and  Russia,  and  the  neutral  nations  composed 
the  headlines.  And  a  neutral  nation,  actually,  is  nothing 
but  a  nation  that  hasn’t  got  the  H-bomb.  And  they  don’t 
believe  fallout’s  gonna  blow  sideways. 

A  bunch  of  guys  got  together  and  found  out  they 
can  shake  down  the  world.  And  this  is  what’s  happening 
— playing  two  ends  from  the  middle.  We  say  “Commu¬ 
nism’s  no  good,”  and  then  “How  much  you  need,  Tito?” 
It’s  just  a  matter  of — a  neutral  nation  is  a  place  that 
America  keeps  in  food  and  Russia  keeps  in  line. 

Q.  How  about  our  resumption  of  nuclear  testing, 
underground ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  wise  idea,  only  we’ll  probably 
create  another  problem,  which  would  be  falb/.p.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  wise  move  on  Kennedy’s  part  to  test 
underground  because,  let’s  face  it,  that’s  where  the 
people’s  gonna  be. 

Q.  Incidentally ,  the  night  you  were  on  the  Paar  show 
with  Henry  Morgan,  he  said  something  about  Civil  De¬ 
fense  headquarters  being  closed  on  iveekends — and  then 
I  heard  you  say  the  same  thing  at  The  Blue  Angel.  Did 
you  appropriate  the  line  from  Morgan? 

A.  No,  we  had  talked  about  it  backstage,  before.  It 
was  just  a  cute  gag.  Not  only  closed  on  weekends,  but 
they  say  fifty  million  people  will  be  killed  by  the  first 
bomb,  and  they  just  have  just  the  one  stretcher. 

Q.  What  newspapers  and  magazines  do  you  read? 

A.  All  of  ’em.  Every  one  I  get  my  hands  on. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  a  $1200 -a-month  phone 
bill? 

A.  Oh,  sure,  because  I  make  phone  calls  all  over 
the  country  to  find  out  different  things.  Last  night  I 
made  about  eight  calls  to  find  out  the  effects  of  the  Dag 
Hammarskjold  thing.  It  was  very  frightening.  I  mean 
I  know  some  people  that  really  didn’t  dig  him,  you  know, 
and  they’d  love  to  see  him  out  of  there,  but  not  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  you  try  to  keep  up  with  the  headlines  in 
your  performances,  but  with  a  tragedy  like  this — 

A.  You  go  back  and  you  knock  it  out.  I  knocked  out 
everything  about  the  Congo  and  everything  about  air¬ 
planes.  You  just  knock  it  out  altogether. 

Q.  When  you  were  just  getting  started,  you  had  all- 
Negro  audiences.  Now,  from  what  I’ve  seen,  you  have 
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almost  100%  white  audiences.  Has  your  material 
changed  in  the  process? 

A.  This  is  automatic.  I  can  go  in  a  white  man’s 
club  and  do  an  act  for  twenty  minutes  on  my  stocks 
and  bonds.  Can’t  do  it  in  a  Negro  night  club.  Shelley 
Berman  made  a  million  talking  about  “Coffee,  tea  or 
milk”  on  the  airplane — but  how  many  Negroes  have 
you  seen  on  an  airplane  compared  to  wThites?  So  auto¬ 
matically  you  would  do  your  routine  about  trains  and 
buses.  This  is  an  automatic  thing,  from  the  economic 
standpoint. 

You  can  get  on  a  million  subjects  in  a  white  night 
club  that  you  couldn’t  hardly  touch  in  a  predominantly 
Negro  night  club.  How  could  I  do  a  takeoff  on  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  at  a  Negro  night  club?  Or  a  Broad¬ 
way  play?  How  many  Negroes  have  been  to  New  York 
to  see  this  Broadway  play?  Whereas  in  a  white  night 
club,  any  place  in  the  country,  you  can  assume  they’ve 
been  there,  or  have  read  the  reviews. 

Or  I  can  get  up  and  talk  about  expense  accounts. 
How  many  Negroes  you  know — in  a  night  club  com¬ 
posed  of  600  Negroes — how  many  Negroes  do  you 
think  have  a  job  where  they  are  on  an  expense  account? 
If  I  do  a  takeoff  on  expense  accounts  in  a  Negro  night 
club,  I’m  dead.  In  a  white  man’s  club,  your  area  is 
so  much  broader,  simply  because  of  the  scope  of  op¬ 
portunities  that  exist. 

Q.  Bernard  Wolfe  wrote  in  an  essay,  in  a  book 
called  The  Scene  Before  You,  that  “by  a  devious  inter¬ 
racial  irony  the  ‘creative’  Negro,  far  from  being  his 
own  spontaneous  self,  may  actually  be  dramatizing  the 
white  man’s  image  of  the  “spontaneous’  Negro  ‘as  he 
really  is:  ”  Do  you  think  this  applies  to  your  style? 
For  example,  Dickson  Terry,  a  correspondent  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  wrote  that  you  approach  the 
microphone  with  “a  sort  of  Stepin  Fetchit  expression’’ 
on  your  face;  and  Bob  Rolontz,  a  reviewer  for  Bill¬ 
board,  said  that  you  occasionally  use  “a  semi-dialect 
that  is  not  necessary.” 

A.  This  is  me.  See,  a  white  man — and  I’m  so  god¬ 
dam  sick  and  tired  of  a  white  man  telling  us  about  us 
— he  can’t.  He  tells  us,  “Wait,  take  your  time.”  You 
can’t  tell  me  to  wait.  You  not  black  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  You  don’t  have  no  right  to  tell  me  to  wait  on 
racial  equality.  I  have  the  right  to  tell  you  I’m  willing. 
But  you  don’t  have  the  right — if  I’m  bleeding,  and 
another  person’s  bleeding — I  have  the  right  to  say, 
“This  fellow’s  hurt  worse  than  I  am,  let  him  go  first.” 
You  don’t  have  the  right  to  tell  me  this. 

And  this  is  the  right  that  the  white  man  has  been 
assuming  for  years — that  he  can  assume  to  know 
more  about  us  than  we  know  about  ourselves.  And  this 
is  wrong.  Because  he  don’t.  He  knows  about  us  what 
we  want  him  to  know:  the  inferior  position,  the  “Yessir, 
boss,”  the  “Howya  doin’,”  the  “What  party  are  you 
with? — What  are  you  with? — I’m  a  Republican,  too.” 
But  he  never  follows  us  home  to  see  the  leadership 
that  exist  in  the  homes.  This  is  the  one  thing — we  know 
more  about  him  than  he  knows  about  us. 

We  are  better  qualified  to  write  about  the  white 
man  in  this  country  than  he’s  damn  near  qualified  to 
write  about  his  own  self.  Because  he  do  things  around 
us  because  we  don’t  count  that  his  friends  know  nothing 
about.  What  makes  the  millionaire  man  come  to  the 
Negro  district  and  get  a  prostitute  that  we  wouldn’t 
even  be  caught  with  if  we  was  being  paid? 
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But  what  the  critics  say,  it’s  because  it  makes  good 
print.  There’s  been  a  lot  of  guys  saying  “This  is  what’s 
going  on.”  No  man  can  tell  me — I  talk  the  way  I  wanna 
talk,  and  use  what  Greg  wanna  use.  Now  they  got  the 
right  to  analyze  this,  but  they  can’t  tell  me  what  I 
don’t  need.  It’s  like  saying  Phyllis  Diller  don’t  need  to 
laugh.  Maybe  she  do.  Maybe  the  minute  she  quit  laugh¬ 
ing,  maybe  she’s  dead. 

Q.  Obviously,  then,  %vhen  you  use  a  double  negative 
on  stage,  or  when  you  say  “mizzuble”  instead  of  “miser¬ 
able,”  you’re  not  patronizing  the  audience — 

A.  No.  I  talk  like  this.  Check  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity — you’ll  find  out.  It’s  just  me,  period.  I’m  not 
trying  to  prove  nothin’  to  no  one.  The  bank  president 
don’t  care  how  I  say  it,  long  as  I  get  it  in  there. 

Q.  Critics  like  to  point  out — like  Gabriel  Favoino 
wrote  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — that  your  success  is 
due  in  part  to  “the  guilt  some  Americans  feel  over  the 
condition  of  the  Negro  .  .  .” 

A.  I  never  said  that.  Critics  have  said  it.  I  don’t 
know  the  white  man  that  well.  I  don’t  know  if  he  feels 
guilty  or  not.  I  couldn’t  sit  there  and  say  what  part 
of  this  audience  feels  guilty  about  anything.  This  could 
be  true,  but  is  he  the  guy  that’s  sitting  over  here  or 
the  guy  that’s  sitting  over  there? 

Q.  Sol  Siegel,  the  production  chief  of  MGM,  just 
announced  that  they  won’t  make  any  more  pictures 
with  racial  themes  because  they  alienate  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  box  office — 

A.  But  it’s  not  the  people’s  fault.  You  have  a  few 
people  that  decide  for  the  mass — the  mass  don’t  give 
a  damn — you  bring  it  down,  they  would  go  and  they 
would  look  at  it.  Even  if  they  got  bugged  and  upset, 
they  would  still  go  and  they’d  look  at  it.  And  they’d  go 
look  at  another  one.  And  another  one.  Nothing  used 
to  upset  me  any  worse  than  Tarzan  movies,  but  I  used 
to  go  back  and  see  what  they  was  going  to  come  up 
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with  next,  see  how  stupid  they’re  going  to  make  the 
Africans  look  the  next  time.  And  I  wouldn’t  appreciate 
no  one  telling  me  that  this  movie’s  blocked  out  of  my 
neighborhood. 

Q.  There  was  a  TV  documentary  about  the  censor¬ 
ship  in  some  Southern  communities  of  Never  on  Sun¬ 
day — 

A.  That  movie  Never  on  Sunday  is  such  a  beautiful 
movie,  everybody  walks  out  wanting  to  be  a  prostitute. 
You  know,  a  lot  of  women  resented  that  movie.  Be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  sit  there  half-way  through  the 
movie  before  they  realized  she  was  a  prostitute.  Women 
don’t  mind  prostitutes  being  in  our  society,  but  they 
want  ’em  to  act  a  certain  way. 

Q.  In  the  interview  with  Lincoln  Rockwell  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party— -they  believe  in  white  supremacy 
— when  I  asked  if  he  didn’t  think  the  Negro  has  been 
held  clown,  he  replied:  “Sir,  who  do  you  think  held  the 
Negro  down  in  Africa  for  all  those  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  that  a  white  man  never  even  showed 
up.  .  .  .”  Now,  if  he  had  said  this  to  you,  how  would 
you  have  responded ? 

A.  Well,  one,  I  don’t  even  wanna  discuss  him;  I 
don’t  want  his  name  linked  with  mine  in  no  shape, 
form  or  fashion,  because  I  don’t  wanna  advertise  for 
him.  Here’s  a  guy  who  has  gotten  by  with  murder,  and 
I  don’t  blame  him;  I  blame  the  American  public.  People 
say,  well,  he  has  to  get  by  with  this  because  this  is 
a  free  country.  Well,  this  is  a  damn  lie.  It’s  because 
he’s  talking  about  Negroes  and  Jews.  Because  if  he 
had  a  hate  bus  and  said,  “Down  with  General  Motors,” 
and  “Down  with  Ford,”  they’d  blow  that  fucking  bus 
up  before  it  got  a  block  out  of  the  filling  station.  You 
remember,  Tucker  didn’t  do  nothin’  but  invent  a  car 
in  ’48,  in  this  same  free  country,  that  never  got  off 
the  ground. 

The  minute  he’d  stop  talking  about  Negroes  and 
Jews,  and  pick  on  something  that’s  a  little  more  biting, 
that  people  care  a  little  bit  more  about  in  this  big 
wonderful  America,  then  he’s  washed  up.  He  just 
happened  to  pick  on  the  two  things  that  he  can  pick  on 
and  get  away  with,  let’s  face  it. 

Not  to  duck  the  question  you  asked — for  years, 
Africa  had  a  culture.  As  far  as  their  culture  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  wasn’t  held  down.  As  far  as  the  Indians  was 
concerned,  they  wasn’t  held  down,  they  wasn’t  back¬ 
ward  people,  they  were  doing  what  their  culture  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  do.  And  at  the  same  time — you  talk 
about  “held  down” — I  daresay  they’re  raping  4-year-old 
kids  in  lily-white  neighborhoods  now.  Especially  in 
Chicago,  you  don’t  send  a  little  white  girl  out  after 
dark  because  she  won’t  come  back.  Well,  you  know, 
like  who’s  the  savage?  Let’s  face  it.  Who  is  the  savage? 
Look  at  the  sex  crimes  committed  among  white  people 
in  this  country — among  their  own. 

So  how  can  this  man  say  the  Africans  have  held 
themselves  back?  Because  this  is  what  they  wanted. 
They  didn’t  want  H-bombs  and  the  hassle  with  society. 
They  wanted  to  do  what  they  were  doing.  And  then, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  colonies  went  in  and 
took  ’em  over,  and  they  automatically  held  ’em  down. 

Q.  A  Southerner  once  told  me  that  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  had  planned  to  ship  all  the  Negroes  in  this  country 
to  Africa.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

A.  I  heard  Bilbo  say  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  might’ve 
said  it.  . 
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Q.  You  have  a  bit  in  your  act  where  you  say,  “To 
be  honest,  I’m  really  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Abe,  I’d  still  be  on  the  open  market.”  Do  you 
mean  this  tvholeheartedly  ? 

A.  No,  theoretically.  Because  there’s  not  enough 
people  that  know  enough  about  Abraham  Lincoln  on  a 
joking  manner.  Few  people  realize  that  he  didn’t  want 
to  cure  the  slaves;  he  was  saying,  like  “You  got  a 
hospital,  you’ve  got  a  disease  going,  we  can’t  cure  the 
disease,  but  let’s  change  the  linen  on  the  new  beds.” 
That’s  all  he  was  going  for.  Like,  how  many  people 
know  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  not  Illinois? 
So  there  are  just  certain  things  you  go  along  with, 
on  a  joking  level,  with  the  majority.  If  you  believe 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves,  well,  this  is  a  funny  bit.  He 
created  a  problem. 

Q.  When  you’re  on  stage,  why  do  you  ask  people 
in  the  audience  where  they’re  from? 

A.  Oh,  it’s  to  build  up  a  relation,  because — Horn 
the  papers  that  I  have  read,  and  certain  topical  things 
that  have  happened— like  if  I  read  a  paper  from  Chi¬ 
cago  one  day  and  I  find  out  they  got  the  swimming  pool 
incident  going  on ;  or  I  read  the  papers  when  I  was 
on  the  West  Coast  about  the  school  stink  going  on, 
and  I  ask  people  where  they’re  from  and  they  say 
New  York,  I  say,  “Did  you  ever  think  you’d  see  the 
day  a  teacher’d  be  happy  they  missed  the  boat?”  Well, 
this  is  when  they  were  accused  of  having  the  kids 
make  them  the  boats  and  things.  It’s  to  relate  to  the 
audience. 

Q.  There’s  been  something  added  to  the  old  cliche 
about  only  Negroes  being  able  to  feel  jazz,  which  is 
that  Negroes  have  suffered — 

A.  Well,  I’ve  suffered  and  I  don’t  understand  jazz. 

Q.  The  Negro  press  seems  to  write  up  only  those 
white  jazz  musicians  who  have  made  it  so  big  that 
they’re  celebrities — 

A.  Then  you  get  back  to  the  thing  of  what  is 
national  news  to  a  Negro?  They’re  selling  magazines 
and  they  have  to  use  names  that  people  are  familiar 
with.  Robert  Ruark  told  me  something  the  other  day 
that  was  wild — that  the  story  he  did  about  Lena  Horne 
in  one  of  the  leading  magazines — they  were  re-ordering 
after  the  first  day.  This  is  what  magazines  is  looking 
for.  To  sell  copies.  After  you  get  that  money  in  there, 
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you  can  give  it  all  to  CORE  and  the  NAACP,  but  the 
main  thing  is  to  sell  that  magazine.  You  could  have 
a  trumpet  player — Ahmad  Jamal  was  just  as  good  ten 
years  ago  as  he  is  now — but  the  name  wasn’t  there. 
This  is  a  country  where  we  buy  a  label.  Right  now 
Kennedy  could  say  you’re  a  beautiful  writer,  and  before 
you  can  get  back  to  your  hotel  or  your  home,  you  got 
fifty  thousand  people  giving  you  offers. 

Q.  A  friend  of  mine  'wrote  to  Liebmann  Breweries 
and  asked  how  come  they  never  have  any  Negroes  as 
contestants  in  the  Miss  Rheingold  contest;  now  Schae¬ 
fer  beer,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  slant  toward  the 
Negro  market  in  particular ■ — 

A.  We  have  this  dual  advertising,  where  one  com¬ 
pany’ll  advertise  on  the  Negro  side  of  town  with 
Negroes— which  I  don’t  go  along  with  at  all,  I  hate  it, 
I  can’t  stand  it.  Why  be  a  market  to  a  segregated 
poster  ? 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  Negro  magazines  them¬ 
selves  are  as  guilty  of  this  slanting  as  the  others? 

A.  No.  They  have  a  product  to  sell,  and  certain 
products  that  Negro  magazines  are  selling,  is  guided 
to  a  Negro  market.  So,  from  this  angle,  I  can’t  see 
why  Negroes  can’t  advertise  Coca-Cola  in  Life  maga¬ 
zine.  It’d  be  a  hell  of  a  propaganda  thing  for  Life 
magazine  to  go  all  over  the  world  once  with  a  Negro 
advertising  Coca-Cola — it’d  make  a  lot  of  people  shut 
up. 

But  I  can’t  speak  this  way  towards  a  Negro  maga¬ 
zine,  because  I  can  speak  only  the  way  1  feel — but 
I  can’t  say  they’re  guilty  or  not,  because  I  don’t  know 
their  feelings.  If  I  had  a  magazine  and  felt  this  way, 
then  I  would  be  wrong.  Maybe  they  feel  that  this  is 
a  terrific  break-through,  the  thought  that  a  Negro  can 
advertise  a  Coke  in  a  Negro  magazine.  Because  there 
was  a  day  when  even  Ebony  still  had  the  white  faces 
advertising  the  Coke. 

But  the  Negro  market  in  this  country  is  twenty-two 
billion  dollars  a  year,  and  it’s  untapped,  through  the 
stupidity  of  the  white  advertisers.  Negro  shoe-shine 
boys  have  no  business  with  Cadillacs,  if  our  market 
was  tapped  right.  The  Negro  butlers  and  maids  have 
no  business  with  Cadillacs,  if  our  market  was  tapped 
right. 

Q.  Arthur  Gelb  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
you  are  “probably  doing  every  bit  as  much  good  as  the 
NAACP.”  Would  you.  go  along  with  him.  on  that? 

A.  No.  This  is  his  feelings.  He  thinks  I  am — and 
it’s  his  right  to  say  this,  you  know.  Not  being  a  white 
man,  I  couldn’t  say  how  my  act  actually  and  truly  af¬ 
fects  you.  You  and  only  you  know  how  it  affects  you, 
because  maybe  you  leave  there  with  a  different  light 
on  the  racial  problem,  a  different  light  on  the  world 
tension.  Only  you  can  say  how  it  affects  you. 

Like  Bob  Ruark  wrote  if  he  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  he’d  find  a  cabinet  post  for  me  be¬ 
cause  I’d  make  a  damned  good  Secretary  of  State.  He 
told  me  personally  that  he  meant  this. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  Bobby  Kennedy's  state¬ 
ment  that  we  might,  have  a  Negro  President  in  forty 
years ? 

A.  I  think  Lou  Lomax  summed  that  up  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  He  don’t  appreciate  the  grandson  of  an 
Irish  immigrant  telling  him  what  he  can  do  in  thirty 
years.  This  was  the  wildest  statement  said  about  the 
whole  mess. 
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Q.  James  Baldwin  said,  how  does  Robert  Kennedy 
knou'  a  Negro  woidd  WANT  to  be  President? 

A.  The  reason  why  Kennedy  gave  it  was  so  idiotic 
■ — that  “a  Negro  could  make  it  because  my  brother  made 
it,  and  he’s  Catholic” — but  he  forget  to  tell  the  world 
that  his  brother  had  eight  hundred  million  dollars  be¬ 
hind  him,  too,  which  also  helped,  you  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  NAACP's  stand 
against  Freedom  Rides? 

A.  That  was  the  first  time  the  NAACP  and  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  had  ever  agreed  on  anything. 

Q.  What's  you  policy  about  being  booked  at  clubs 
in  the  Southern  states? 

A.  Even  if  I  had  decided  to  play  the  South,  when 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  can  sit  up  and  say  they’re  not 
gonna  play  the  South  because  of  segregated  seating — 
and  the  racial  proportion  of  Negroes  to  whites  that 
would  go  there  wouldn’t  affect  that  box  office  one  way  or 
the  other — well,  every  Negro  in  show  business  should 
take  a  position  not  to  perform  to  a  segregated  audi¬ 
ence. 

Q.  But  you  would  perform  in  the  South  to  an  in¬ 
tegrated  audience — 

A.  They’d  have  to  pass  new  laws  just  for  me  to  get 
in  there. 

Q.  What’s  your  attitude  toward  playing  overseas? 

A.  Right  now  I’m  debating  something  with  myself. 
I  wouldn’t  feel  right  doing  my  act  in  London  when  I 


know  I  couldn’t  do  it  in  Mississippi.  That  makes  it 
have  a  propaganda  aspect. 

Q.  Hoiv  do  you  feel  about  Louie  Armstrong's  per¬ 
formance  before  segregated  audiences? 

A.  Well,  this  is  Louie,  you  know.  Louie  probably 
lived  in  white  hotels  in  Mississippi  for  years,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  Louie.  All  at  once  people  quit  looking  at 
him  as  a  Negro  and  he’s  something  else,  you  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  criticisms  of  Louie  for 
Uncle  Tomming? 

A.  Louie  is  from  the  old  school.  Louie  to  me  is  a 
guy  that — thirty  years  ago,  all  of  us  had  to  do  the 
grinning  bit,  this  was  the  fad  in  show  business — you 
go  back  and  look  at  some  of  the  old  guys  with  Louie. 
The  average  one  of  ’em  grew  out  of  it,  and  Louie 
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just  never  grew  out  of  it.  He  doesn’t  realize  this.  He’s 
not — the  guy  never  grew  out  of  it — we  just  decided 
it’s  Uncle  Tomming  lately.  Nobody  called  it  Uncle 
Tomming  like  thirty  years  ago.  So  goddam,  if  it’s 
Uncle  Tomming  now,  it  had  to  be  Uncle  Tomming  then. 
So  why  wait  thirty  years  and  all  at  once  we  find  a 
word  and  call  it  Uncle  Tomming.  It’s  like,  why  wait 
twenty  years  from  now  and  say  what  we’re  doing  is 
Communist.  If  it’s  Communist  then,  it’s  Communist 
now.  Who  knows  what  terms  free  discussion  will  be 
limited  to  when  you  take  a  tape  recorder  and  sit  up 
and  ask  a  guy  about  this  and  that,  who  knows  what 
it’s  gonna  be  then? 

Q.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  some  day  I  could  interview 
you  without  asking  a  single  question  about  race? 

A.  I  couldn’t  care  less. 

Q.  Incidentally ,  I  was  supposed  to  interview  you  a 
few  days  ago,  but  I  understand  you  flew  to  Chicago. 
If  it's  not  too  personal ,  could  I  ask  why? 

A.  To  see  my  family.  I  have  a  little  baby  daughter 
that’s  six  weeks  old,  and  that’s  the  only  time  I  can 
get  home,  because  my  schedule  never  breaks. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  being  a  financial  success 
has  changed  you  in  any  way  other  than  that  you  can 
afford  to  be  with  your  family  like  that? 

A.  Sure,  it  change  you  in  every  way.  Last  year  I 
could’ve  called  a  guy  a  dirty  son  of  a  bitch.  I  do  it  this 
year,  I  got  a  lawsuit  against  me. 
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mitted  nations  experience  fallout. 
“More,  more,”  scream  the  masses. 
Some  nations  even  launch  0 -Bombs 
on  themselves. 
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ances,  even  an  occasional  sortie  into  the 
bedroom.  And  the  international  prob¬ 
lems  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  thorough  study  of  history’s  leading 
lights  will  reveal  a  close  correlation  be¬ 
tween  a  happy  love  life  and  a  nation 
at  peace.  True  enough,  Harding  was  so 
busy  with  that  girl  in  the  White  House 
closet  that  he  couldn’t  watch  the  store 
and  there  was  the  tempest  in  the  Teapot 
Dome.  But  at  least  Harding’s  was  a 
peaceful  administration.  And  if  Lin¬ 
coln  hadn’t  been  married  to  a  virago, 
who  knows  but  what  the  Civil  War 
could  have  been  averted  ?  The  examples 
are  endless. 

The  following  slogans  will  imple¬ 
ment  my  Plan: 

Down  with  statesmanship,  up  with- 
sexmanship! 

The  best  Congress  is  Sexual  Con¬ 
gress! 

Into  the  bedrooms  by  Christmas! 

Tumi  bomb  shelters  into  orgone 
boxes! 

Take  sex  to  the  Summit! 

How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and 
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with  kings  if  the  soft  night  air  about 
the  chancelleries  and  the  palaces  is 
riven  with  sibilant  sighs  and  ecstatic 
moans  ? 

And  tender  testimonials  like: 

“You’re  all  right,  Jack.” 

“I'm  just  wild  about  Harold,” 

“Charlie  is  my  darling.” 

“A  mighty  lover  is  Fidel.” 

“Konrad  ueber  alles.” 

“Oooh,  Niki,  do  it  again.” 

“I’d  walk  a  mile  for  a  Gamal.” 
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•  He  has  a  steady  mistress — either 
Martha  Hyer,  because  she  has  a  certain 
Grace  Kelly  quality;  or  the  female 
member  of  Sinatra’s  Clan,  Shirley  Mac- 
Laine,  because  her  husband  is  always 
in  Japan. 

»  He  has  a  low  sex  drive.  Look  at  John 
F.  Junior’s  birth-date  and  see  how  close 
it  is  to  Caroline’s.  It’s  only  an  annual 
affair,  then — and  the  whole  backache 
bit  is  merely  a  case  of  marital  gold- 
bricking. 

Personally,  though,  I  prefer  to  think 
of  the  Kennedys  as  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  healthy  loving  couple.  I  often 
imagine  them  there  in  the  White  House 
— Jack  and  Jacqueline  standing  by  the 
bed,  both  smiling — he,  like  the  man  in 
the  Spearmint  gum  ad;  she,  like  the 
face  on  Senor  Wences’  hand.  And  then, 
in  clear,  clipped,  Cagney-cum-Harvard 
tones,  Jack  speaks:  “Let  us  begin  .  .  .” 
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(signed) 
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SEX  AND  THE  COLD  WAR:  THREE  VIEWS 

©r-~lucky  Paul,  He’s  In  The  Middle 


Eileen  Brand 

Unquestionably  the  most  tragic 
waste  of  manpower  in  our  time  is  the 
unnatural  addiction  of  the  finest  flower 
of  American  manhood  to  business  pur¬ 
suits. 

The  good  grey  Times  had  an  article 
in  its  real  estate  section  a  while  ago 
headed:  “EFFICIENCY  UNITS  LURE 
EXECUTIVES.”  It  went  on  at  great 
length  to  tell  about  an  apartment  house 
designed  specifically  for  business  execu¬ 
tives  who  live  in  the  suburbs  but  must 
frequently  stay  overnight  in  the  city 
for  business  reasons. 

Incurable  romantics,  wives,  and  peo¬ 
ple  with  ordinary  dirty  minds  would 
assume  the  true  function  of  such  an 
apartment  house  to  be  the  housing  of 
mistresses  and  the  warehousing  of 
etchings.  But  a  number  of  sociological 
studies  have  chronicled  the  decline  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  mistress  and 
you  can  hardly  find  a  superior  etching 
any  more.  The  sordid  truth  is  that  these 
apartments  will  generally  be  used  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the 
builder’s  glowing  prospectus.  And  all 
the  while  their  occupants  will  croon 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  joy  about  the 
“rat  race.” 

This  tendency  of  American  men  to 
immerse  themselves  in  business  mat¬ 
ters — even  far  into  the  night — is  excus¬ 
able  in  those  who  aren’t  fit  for  anything 
better.  But  the  spectacle  of  strong, 
healthy  men  wasting  their  resources  in 
sheer  commerce  is  depressing,  when 
their  time  patently  would  be  better 
spent  in  amatory  excursions,  dalliances, 
even  an  occasional  sortie  into  the  bed¬ 
room. 

The  scholarly  minded  will  immedi¬ 
ately  pounce  upon  the  fact  that  this 
manpower  loss  is  not  exclusively  an 
American  phenomenon.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  deep-seated  cause  of 
the  current  grisly  headlines. 

Which  leads  me  to  set  forth  the  first 
workable  Plan  for  World  Peace  in  his¬ 
tory. 

The  only  previous  Plan  for  World 
Peace  with  any  merit  was  a  recurring 
proposal  that  the  heads  of  cold-warring 
states  engage  in  personal  combat  clad 
solely  in  their  underwear.  Like  many 
visionary  plans,  this  Plan  has  one  flaw 
— it  won’t  work.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
proposition  to  win  acceptance  from  key 
people;  namely,  the  heads  of  states 
themselves. 

My  Plan  will  overcome  all  that. 

Its  genius  lies  in  its  simplicity. 

It  would  apply  to  international  af¬ 
fairs  the  principle  I  enunciated  earlier, 
to  wit:  Let  the  heads  of  state  give  more 
attention  to  amatory  pursuits,  dalli- 
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Paul  Krassner 

Lest  it  be  inferred  from  the  above 
subheading  that  I  am  bisexual,  I  hereby 
state  for  the  record,  whatever  that  is, 
that  I  am  strictly  heterosexual.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  homo¬ 
sexuals;  although  I  wouldn’t  want  my 
brother  to  marry  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  somewhat 
unproud  of  the  U.S.  State  Department’s 
recent  disclosure  that,  out  of  eighteen 
security-risk  employees  who  resigned 
under  investigatory  pressure  last  year, 
sixteen  had  been  charged  with  homo¬ 
sexuality.  .  .  . 

“Hotchkins,  you’ve  been  a  faithful 
employee  here  for  quite  a  few  years 
now,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
you’re  a  homosexual.” 

“Why,  sir,  that’s  not  true.” 

“We  all  have  our  problems,  Hotch¬ 
kins,  it’s  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  But 
I’m  afraid  that  a  security  investigation 
is  necessarily  called  for.” 

“But  even  if  it  were  true,  sir,  hasn’t 
my  loyalty  always  been  .above  ques¬ 
tion?” 

“Yes,  but  there  is  a  new  factor  now: 
the  possibility  of  blackmailing  you.” 

“Well,  the  secret  is  out  now — who 
would  they  tell?” 

“Me,  of  course.  You  don’t  want  your 
employer  to  know  you’re  a  homosexual, 
do  you?  So  you  might  very  well  give  out 
secret  information  to  avoid  that.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  see  your  logic.  If  only 
there  was  some  way  I  could  prove  .  .  .” 

“Now,  Hotchkins,  you  must  try  to 
take  this  like  a  man — oh,  I’m  sorry,  I 
didn’t  mean  it  that  way.” 

“Sir,  I  really  hate  to  have  to  dp  this 
to  you,  but  you  leave  me  no  alternative. 
There’s  something  about  me  that  I’d 
like  you  to  ask  your  wife  tonight.  .  .  .” 


Some  of  my  Renaissance-Reichian 
friends  seem  to  feel  that  sex-love  block¬ 
ings  are  the  ultimate  barrier  to  inter¬ 
national  harmony.  They  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  guilt 
of  enjoying 1  intercourse  with  his  wife 
while  his  father  was  dying  that  in¬ 
spired  the  ascetic  binge  of  master 
peacemaker  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

To  blame  the  cold  war  on  character- 
armoring  is  just  possibly  a  slight  over¬ 
simplification.  Besides,  they  could  never 
get  Khrushchev  to  fit  in  an  orgone  box. 

As  for  Kennedy,  well,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  awful  rumors  floating  around. 
«  He  is  a  real  ladies’  man.  Sweet  young 
models  are  at  his  beck  and  call.  Secret 
Service  men  frisk  them  first — and  in  a 
lingering  fashion,  too,  because  the 
President  is  a  busy  man  and  has  no 
time  for  foreplay. 
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Howard  Shoemaker 

Now  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  resumed  the 
testing  of  nuclear  devices,  ranging  in 
size  from  “battle-field”  warheads  thru 
five,  ten,  twenty,  and  proposed  one-hun¬ 
dred  megaton  bombs  —  and,  too,  the 
Chemical  and  Biological  branches  of 
both  countries  are  deeply  involved  in 
research  and  manufacture  of  deadly 
nerve  gases,  psychochemicals,  virus 
bombs  and  the  like,  all  bent  on  destruc¬ 
tion  and  death — one  area  of  human  re¬ 
sponse  seems  to  have  been  overlooked : 
pleasure. 

The  possibility  of  a  pleasure-produc¬ 
ing  bomb  has  many  advantages.  Here 
is  a  potential  weapon  which  would  put 
the  enemy  in  such  throes  of  enjoyment, 
that  they  lose  all  will  to  fight,  resist  or 
even  question.  The  one  thing  which  of¬ 
fers  the  strongest  pleasure-feeling  is 
an  orgasm. 

The  pleasure  bomb  will  be  called  an 
O-Bomb — “O”  designating  orgasm. 

Picture  a  battlefield.  Several  divi¬ 
sions  are  poised  for  a  full-scale  assault. 
The  defending  armies  fire  a  barrage  of 
shells  loaded  with  orgasm-producing 
chemicals.  The  entire  attacking  force  is 
thrown  into  chaos,  racked  with  pangs 
of  ecstasy,  lasting  for  long  periods. 
Soon  the  field  is  littered  with  heavy 
breathing,  useless  troops.  The  defend¬ 
ers  quickly  overcome  the  happy,  smil¬ 
ing  .enemy,  whose  only  desire  is  sleep. 

In  a  major  military  production  area, 
an  un7noticed  saboteur  releases  sevex-- 
al  aerosol  O-Bombs.  Evei'ything  stops. 
The  entire  war  effort  collapses  with  one 
great  sigh. 

On  pads,  in  undergi*ound  silos,  rail 
cai's,  and  in  airplanes,  ICBMs  armed 
with  O-Bomb  warheads  stand.  Both 
sides  are  l'eady. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  one  coun¬ 
try  launches  a  sneak  attack.  Hundreds 
of  rockets  speed  toward  pi'eviously  des¬ 
ignated  targets,  carrying  O-Bombs  of 
the  20-megacontraction  class. 

Mankind  has  fifteen  minutes. 

In  the  tai’get  ai'eas  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  stand  exposed. 

Fallout  shelters  ai*e  vacant.  Thou¬ 
sands  rush  to  major  cities  from  rural 
and  non-target  areas.  Highways  arc 
jammed.  Airplanes  land.  Submarines 
sui'face. 

The  O-Bombs  strike. 

Wow!  s 

“Quick,  please  l’etaliate,”  plead  the 
aggressors. 

Rockets  head  in  the  other  direction. 
Satellite  nations  launch  intermediate- 
range  missiles. 

Some  of  the  neutral  and  non-coni- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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HELP  PUT  COMMERCE 
BACK  IN  CHRISTMAS 


by  Donald  M.  Fsene 


by  Marvin  Kitman 


Censorship  is  such  an  abhorrent  and  illogical  thing 
that  it  is  often  possible  to  ridicule  it  by  merely  letting 
it  sit  there  with  its  bare  face  hanging  out  .  .  .  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  censorship  couldn’t  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  constant  attempts  over  the  last  ten  years  to  keep 
young  people  from  reading  “The  Catcher  in  the  Rye.” 

.  .  .  Banning  it  from  reading  lists  and  then  arguing  over 
it  has  helped  immeasurably  to  keep  it  going  as  one  of 
the  best-selling  novels  of  the  postwar  years. 

— Jerome  Beatty  in  The  Saturday  Review 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  many  attempts  to  keep 
young  people  from  reading  Catcher  in  the  last  decade, 
but  I  should  say  that  few  of  these  attempts  have  taken 
the  form  of  deliberate  censorship  or  banning — at  least 
not  before  1960.  Edward  P.  J.  Corbett  began  an  article 
in  America  (“Raise  High  the  Barriers,  Censors,”  Janu¬ 
ary  1961)  by  mentioning  that  a  “West  Coast  college” 
had  fired  a  man  in  1955  or  so  for  requiring  his  freshman 
students  to  read  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  problem  involving  Catcher 
arose  at  Michigan  State  University  in  East  Lansing: 
when  it  was  found  that  English  instructors,  in  exercis¬ 
ing  a  newly  granted  option  to  make  up  their  own  re¬ 
quired  reading  lists,  frequently  included  The  Catcher 
in  the  Rye,  the  new  system  was  abandoned. 

But  it  is  only  since  1960  that  controversies  involv¬ 
ing  Catcher  have  made  the  newspapers,  and  the  number 
of  documented,  publicized  bannings  probably  doesn’t 
amount  to  over  a  dozen.  Publicity  involving  Catcher 
will  probably  continue  to  increase,  however,  as  more  and 
more  young  people  who  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Civilian-defense  bulletins  are  mum  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  small  arms  as  a  tool  of  survival. 

— from  The  Nation 
November  4,  1961 

Ex-President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said  the  other 
day  that  Americans  will  have  to  live  in  perpetual  fear 
of  atomic  attacks,  as  our  forefathers  lived  in  fear  of 
Indian  attacks.  A  little  tension  is  good  for  people,  he 
also  said.  “It  keeps  people  on  their  toes.” 

I  have  been  on  my  toes  ever  since  I  decided  to  arm 
my  fallout  shelter,  and  I'm  getting  tired.  The  reason 
I’m  so  tense  is  that  1  live  in  fear  my  neighbors  will 
pre-empt  my  fallout  shelter  because  it  is  inadequately 
fortified. 

I  think  I  have  a  good  reason  to  fear  my  neighbors 
in  Leonia,  N.  J.  They  are  mostly  nice  people,  but  intel¬ 
lectuals — college  professors,  artists,  scenic  designers — 
none  of  whom  are  planning  to  build  fallout  shelters.  In 
theory,  I  guess,  they  would  rather  be  dead  than  Red. 
But  in  practice  they  all  are  planning  to  use  my  shelter. 
I  was  sure  of  that  the  very  first  day  I  started  digging. 

“What  are  you  digging?”  one  of  my  neighbors  asked 
as  I  lifted  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  from  my  greens¬ 
ward. 

“A  chicken  house,”  I  said,  as  neighborly  as  I  could 
be  under  the  circumstances. 

Actually,  I  was  digging  a  pit  for  the  machine  gun 
I  hoped  to  buy  to  cover  a  sector  of  the  front  opposite 
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The  Musical  Comedy— 

by  Alan  Casty 

The  theatre  critics  this  season  are 
again  propounding  that  the  American 
musical  comedy  has  been  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  culture-  of  the 
world;  has  been,  like  jazz  and  ab¬ 
stract  expressionism,  an  original  and 
uniquely  American  art  form.  Yet 
none  has  as  yet  examined  this  genre 
with  the '  thoroughness  it  deserves — 
despite  the  challenging  possibility 
that  in  this  Age  of  Ideology  such  an 
examination  might  even  prove  useful 
in  the  Cold  War  fight  for  the  Un¬ 
committed  Peoples. 

For  here  is  a  distillation  of  the 
American  experience  and  spirit  — 
activated  in  folk  images  that  all  peo¬ 
ples  can  comprehend — that  captures 
as  well,  it  seems  to  me,  the  very 
essence  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
image  we  seem  to  be  striving  to 
impress  upon  the  world.  Here,  then, 
is  a  true  Voice  of  America — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sentiment  and  realism,  of 
humor  and  sadness,  of  idealism  and 
practicality.  As  Shakespeare’s  drama 
was  to  Elizabethan  England,  so  is 
the  musical  comedy  to  the  United 
States  today.  There  is  something  here 
that  speaks  to  us  and  for  us. 

I  cannot  hope  in  this  article  to  do 
more  than  suggest  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  study  and  certain  directions 
it  might  take.  The  bare  summary  of 
forthcoming-  productions  that  follows 
should,  I  believe,  in  itself  provide — 
for  other,  more  gifted,  analysts — a 
clue  to  the  current  trends  and  tend¬ 
encies  of  this  folk  art,  and  to  those 
qualities  of  American  life  that  it 
so  forcefully  captures. 

To  begin,  I  would  point  out  that, 
as  has  become  a  distinctive  modus 
operandi  within  this  genre,  all  of 
these  prospective  hit  shows  are  adap¬ 
tations  of  other  works  in  varied  fields 
of  art.  Note,  then,  again  that  typical 
American  “melting  pot”  stance,  that 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  mixture,  of 
the  synthesis  of  apparently  incom¬ 
patible  elements. 

This  latter  point  is  easily  demon¬ 
strable  in  the  first  play  I  might  men¬ 
tion,  My  Old  Lady,  which  is,  of 
course,  based  on  the  old  Greek 
tragedy  Oedipus  Rex.  Even  the  stern¬ 
est  Sophocles  devotees  would  have  to 
admit  that  despite  a  few  plot  changes 
this  brew  of  sophistication  and  senti¬ 
ment  still  maintains  the  feel  of  the 
original. 

In  the  musical  version,  Rex,  as  the 
king  is  called,  is  a  headstrong,  sharp- 
tongued  leader  who  knows  his  duty 
and  will  let  nothing,  dven  love,  deter 
him  from  its  accomplishment,  cf.  his 
recitative,  “The  Plebes  in  Thebes  Fall 
Mainly  from  the  Plague.”  Yet,  as  is 
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A  Voice  of  America? 


made  clear  in  his  soliloquy,  “Why 
Can’t  a  Mother  Be  Just  Like  a 
Friend,”  he  is  a  man  of  heart  as 
well. 

Probably  the  most  moving  number 
in  the  show,  and  a  mark,  too,  of  the 
musical  comedy’s  steady  maturation, 
is  the  duet,  “I’ve  Grown  Accustomed 
to  Your  Eyes,”  in  which  the  heroine 
vows  her  lasting  love  to  Rex  as  she 
leads  him,  blood  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  off  into  the  distance.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  ending  has  been 
changed  slightly,  since  the  heroine 
turns  out  not  to  be  his  mother  after 
all,  but  an  orphaned  servant  girl. 
(She  and  the  real  queen,  I  believe 
it’s  explained,  had  been  switched  as 
children.) 

Similarly  instructive  for  the  way 
its  adaptation  nonetheless  maintains 
the  integrity  of  the  original  is  The 
Most  Joyous  Bastard,  adapted  from 
J.B.,  Archibald  MacLeish’s  adapta¬ 
tion  of  The  Book  of  Job.  This  has 
been  given  a  strikingly  American 
setting:  an  orange  grove  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Los  Angeles,  where  Joby, 
obsessed  with  orange  growing,  is 
fightifig  the  attempts  of  the  real 
estate  developers  to  sub-divide  his 
land  into  a  housing  tract  called  Hap¬ 
py  Valley. 

One  misfortune  after  another  be¬ 
sets  poor  Joby,  and  yet  the  ending 
is  uplifting,  eliciting  a  sigh  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  relief  from  the  audi¬ 
ence,  for  Joby  finally  realizes  that 
God  hasn’t  been  unfair  to  him  at  all. 
Actually,  being  a  real  bastar<j,  he 
deserves  everything  he’s  got.  Thus,  in 
the  finale,  Joby,  now  sentenced  for¬ 
ever  to  lying  flat  in  an  iron  lung,  is 
wheeled  about  the  brick  barbecue 
patio  of  his  own  new  tract  house  by 
his  loving  wife,  while  he  sings,  “I’m 
the  Most  Joyous  Bastard  in  the -Whole 
Happy  Valley.” 

A  significant  musical  interpretation 
of  an  American  classic  is  the  ex¬ 
pensive,  handsomely  mounted  produc¬ 
tion  of  Herman  Melville’s  Moby  Dick, 
based  on  the  John  Huston  movie  and 
called,  simply,  Moby.  This  version 
takes  place  in  the  whaling  town  of 
Nantucket,  where  Captain  Ahab  is 
torn  between  his  yearning  to  catch 
the  great  white  whale  and  his  love 
for  the  Polish  immigrant  girl,  Ish- 
mael. 

His  torment  is  plaintively  echoed  in 
the  long  lyrical  lines  of  the  title  song, 
“Moby,  Moby,  Moby.”  This  torment  is 
dissolved  during  a  wonderful  folk 
ballet,  which  depicts  the  extraction  of 
blubber  from  the  carcass  of  a  whale, 
when  Ahab  realizes  the  immaturity 
of  his  ceaseless  wandering  and  recog¬ 


nizes  his  responsibility  to  the  towns¬ 
people,  to  the  woman  he  loves,  whose 
husband  has  just  died,  and  to  his 
strange  halfbreed  daughter  Queequeg. 

A  production  which  uses  modern 
ballet  in  an  even  more  integral  fash¬ 
ion  is  The  West  Side  of  Calvary 
Story,  which  has,  as  well,  a  powerful 
jazz  score.  Typical  is  one  dance  rou¬ 
tine  in  which  the  two  rival  gangs, 
brandishing  spears  and  crosses,  rush 
repeatedly  at  each  other;  here  is 
caught  the  raw,  tortured  emotions  of 
today’s  teenagers  without  any  loss  of 
the  timeless  sentiments  of  the 
original. 

And  as  an  innovation,  I  can  re¬ 
member  no  moment  in  our  theatre  to 
equal  the  finale  when  the  hero  Jessie 
soars  up  from  his  tormentors,  out 
over  the  audience  and  high  up  into 
the  second  balcony. 

I  have  space  for  only  the  briefest 
mention  of  The  ex-King  and  I,  from, 
of  course,  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear, 
with  its  poignant,  bittersweet  ending: 
the  old  king  dying,  while  his  family, 
reunited  around  him,  accepts  as  the 
new  king  his  young  son  born  during 
a  last  and  beautiful  love  affair  with 
Cordelia,  daughter  of  his  most  de¬ 
voted  lord. 

Finally,  the  very  flexibility  of  the 
genre  is  effectively  pointed  up  by 
the  way  in  which  our  Off-Broadway 
theatre  can  place  its  own  particular 
stamp  on  a  musical  production  with¬ 
out,  somehow,  destroying  that  quality 
which  we  immediately  recognize  as 
the  essence  of  the  American  musical 
comedy.  I  use  as  an  example  an 
experimental  Off-Broadway  “musico- 
drama”  called  Waiting  for  the  Ice¬ 
man,  which  blends  works  by  Samuel 
Beckett,  Eugene  O’Neill  and  Clifford 
Odets. 

Done  entirely  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  consort  of  recorders  alid  one 
cembalo,  it  tells  the  sometimes  shock¬ 
ing  story  of  a  mother  and  three 
daughters  who  wait,  seemingly  in 
vain,  for  the  return  of  the  iceman, 
their  husband  and  father,  respective¬ 
ly.  The  mother’s  touching  aria,  “It’s 
a  Long,  Long  Route,”  is  a  symbolic 
leitmotif  woven  intricately  throughout 
the  drama.  One  by  one  the  daughters 
leave,  one  to  prostitution,  one  to  dope 
addiction,  one  to  lesbianism;  but  still 
the  mother  waits.  All  of  this  action 
is  summarized  in  atonal  recitatives, 
such  as  “Maybe  He’ll  Be  Here  To¬ 
morrow,”  “I  Need  the  Fix  Right 
Now,”  and  “Look,  Ma,  No  Man.” 

Finally,  as  the  mother  waits  alone 
in  the  hot  railroad  fiat,  the  iceman 
does  return.  “We’ve  been  on  strike,” 
he  reports,  bringing  in  his  last  cake 
of  ice,  which  has  now  melted  down 
to  an  ice  cube.  Arms  about  each 
other  in  a  communion  of  haunting 
implications,  the  husband  and  wife 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

©  Just  in  case  you  didn’t  notice,  the  Realist  wasn’t 
published  in  October  and  November.  Your  subscription 
is  figured  by  number  rather  than  date,  so  don’t  feel 
cheated. 

•  Whereas  ten  copies  of  one  issue  ordinarily  cost  $1, 
this  is  a  32-pager,  thereby  making  it  seven  copies  for 
$1. 

•  Including  this  one,  there  are  now  25  back  issues 
of  the  Realist  (all  but  #2  thru  #6)  available  at  25<J 
each,  or  5  for  $1. 

®  Rates  for  gift  subscriptions  to  the  Realist  are 
$3  for  the  first,  and  $2  for  each  additional  one;  five 
gift  subs:  $10. 

©  Impolite  Interviews  (with  Lenny  Bruce,  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  Ellis,  Henry  Morgan,  Alan  Watts,  Jean  Shepherd, 
Richard  Kern,  Jules  Feiffer,  Hugh  Hefner)  is  $4  a 
copy,  and  $3  for  each  additional  one;  five  copies:  $15. 

•  As  a  natural  outcome  of  Howard  Shoemaker’s 
piece  on  the  orgasm  bomb  in  the  September  Realist, 
he  has  supplied  us  with  lapel  badges  reading  “Oh  Drop 
the  ‘O’  Bomb” — free,  from  the  Realist,  for  a  stamped 
return  envelope  marked  “Please  Hand  Stamp.” 

©  Realist  regular  Bob  Abel  is  editing  a  new  humor 
magazine,  Ad  Lib,  currently  available  at  your  finkv 
neighborhood  newsstand. 

•  Fred  P.  Wortman,  whose  articles  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Realist,  has  been  in  very  poor  health 
lately — his  left  arm  is  rendered  useless  by  a  pinched 
spinal  cord — and  if  you  would  care  to  send  him  a  note, 
his  address  is  526  2nd  Ave.,  Albany,  Georgia. 

©  A  headline  from  the  June  issue  of  the  Realist — - 
“Signs  Along  the  Cynic  Route” — has  become,  with  per¬ 
mission,  the  title  of  a  satirical  olf-Broadway  review, 
opening  December  14th  at  Actors’  Playhouse. 

•  I  once  read  a  book  called  The  Problem  Family  by 
A.  S.  Neill.  It  was  ahead  of  its  time.  Now  there  is 
Summerhill  by  the  same  author.  Read  it.  The  Sum- 
merhill  Society  (74  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11)  is  taking 
steps  to  found  an  accredited  Summerhill-type  school 
in  this  country.  Meantime,  there  is  a  small  group  of 
teachers  and  parents  interested  in  the  immediate  ap¬ 
plication  of  Neill’s  principles  in  the  context  of  a 
nursery  school;  contact  Margaret  Homan,  61  Horatio 
St.,  N.  Y.  14,  OR  5-9308. 


IT©  the  Memory  of  James  Thurber 

From  the  New  York  Times: 

“The  Supreme  Court  upheld  as  constitutional  to¬ 
day  a  Florida  law  making  jury  duly  voluntary  for 
women  while  it  is  compulsory  for  men.  The  court 
held  (hat  the  states  were  free  to  treat  the  two  sexes 
diffcrenlly  in  regard  to  jury  service. 

“Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Hoyt,  a  Florida  woman  con- 

Ivicted  of  killing  her  husband  with  a  baseball  bat, 
had  complained  about  the  statute.  She  said  that  it 
tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  women  jurors,  who 
might  have  been  more  understanding  in  her  case  .  .  .” 


About  the  Author,  for  Chrissake 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  office  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  when  there  was  a  long  distance  call  from  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  A  writer-researcher  was  tracking  down 
one  of  700  bibliographical  entries  in  connection  with 
his  book,  J.  D.  Salinger:  A  Study,  to  be  published  by 
VieAV  Associates  Press  next  year.  Out  of  that  telephone 
conversation  emerged  the  idea  of  publishing  in  the 
Realist  a  portion  of  Chapter  II,  “The  Controversy.” 

Don  Fiene  describes  himself,  in  a  letter  to  me: 

“I  am  31,  I  love  my  wife  Judy,  possibly  love  my 
4-year-old  daughter  Karen  even  more.  This  good  for¬ 
tune  leaves  me  with  more  than  eiiough  energy,  freely 
available,  to  love  at  any  given  time  200  students,  and 
the  entire  profession  of  teaching  which  I  hopefully 
view  as  an  unbroken  sequence  of  father-son,  guru- 
student  relationships  beginning  with  Adam  to  Moses 
to  Socrates  to  Plato  to  Jesus  to  Tinker  to  Evers  to 
Chance,  etc.  I  more  or  less  love  everybody.  But  am, 
unfortunately,  ruthlessly  ambitious — in  the  sense  that 
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I  refuse  to  take  any  crap  from  spiritually  dead  people. 
I  am  occasionally  too  rash  in  judging  half-alive  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  already  dead.  I  do  not  seriously  think  about 
achieving  satori  until  I  am  eighty  or  so,  except  wist¬ 
fully  now  and  then.  My  chief  fault  is  writing  long 
paragraphs  like  this.  My  wife  shudders  every  time  she 
reads  one  of  my  letters.  Nevertheless,  it  is  through 
the  1 000-odd  letters  I  have  written  that  my  book  on 
Salinger  has  come  to  exist.  I  am  a  professional  letter 
writer.  .  .  .” 

The  motivation  of  would-be  suppressors  of  J.  D. 
Salinger’s  novel,  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  extends  in 
paranoically  logical  fashion,  from  the  Upper  Peninsula 
father  who  was  irate  because  he  thought  a  reading 
list  included  a  book  called  Catch  Her  in  the  Rye,  to 
the  Houston  father  who  got  the  correct  title  but  com¬ 
plained  : 

“By  assigning  this  book,  the  University  of  Texas 
is  corrupting  the  moral  fibers  of  our  youth.  This  book 
contains  not  one,  but  many,  many  damnings  of  the 
Almighty  God  as  well  as  the  use  of  filthy  and  vile 
terms.  While  the  book  is  not  a  hard-core  Communist- 
type  book,  it  encourages  a  lessening  of  spiritual  values 
which  in  turn  leads  to  Communism.  .  .  .” 

Salinger  himself  wrote  tet  Don  Fiene: 

“.  .  .  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  book  in  question 
doesn’t  invariably  make  a  big  hit  with  school  boards. 
I  know,  too,  that  a  few  teachers  have  been  rigorously 
cautioned  about  recommending  it  to  their  pupils — even 
fired  for  doing  so,  in  some  cases.  [Editor’s  note :  Fiene 
teas  one.']  It  distresses  me  very  much,  and  I  often 
wonder  if  there  isn’t  something  I  can  do  about  it.  I 
don’t  think  there  is,  though.  Past  a  certain  point,  if 
he’s  bent  on  getting  any  new  work  done,  a  writer  has 
to  come  to  some  sort  of  decision  as  to  where  his 
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responsibilities — especially  his  responsibility  to  past, 
already  published  work — begin  and  end.  I'm  saying 
nothing  here,  I  realize,  that  can  be  of  any  remote 
help  to  you  personally.  I  can  only  assure  you,  for  what 
very  little  it’s  worth,  that  your  good-will  is  valued 
here,  and  that  I  hope  the  year  holds  better  things  for 
you.  I  suppose  the  sad  truth  is  that  you’ve  come  down 
with  a  case  of  personal  principles,  and  I  don’t  honestly 
wish  you  a  cure.” 

With  Equal  Time  for  All 

Charles  J.  Schulz  sometimes  says  more  in  one 
Peanuts  strip  than  Max  Lerner  does  in  a  whole 
column.  Last  month,  Lucy  said  to  Linus :  “Are  you 
sending  those  greedy  letters  to  Santa  Claus  again?” 
“I’m  not  greedy,”  he  replied — “all  I  want  is  what  I 
have  coming  to  me!  All  I  want  is  my  fair  share!” 
Said  Lucy:  “Santa  Claus  doesn’t  owe  you  anything.” 
Replied  Linus :  “He  does  if  I’ve  been  good.  That’s- 
the  agreement!  Any  tenth-grade  student  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  could  tell  you  that.  .  .  .” 

If  those  who  say  that  Christ  should  be  put  back 
in  Christmas  are  really  serious,  the  way  to  go  about 
it  is  by  achieving  proper  image-projection  of  the 
holiday  in  the  mass  media.  A  fine  start  would  be 
never  to  show  Santa  Claus  without  a  little  cross 
hanging  around  his  neck. 

As  for  Jews,  they  now  have — according  to  The 
Scribe  (a  weekly  bulletin  published  by  Temple  Beth 
El  in  Brooklyn) — “a  roly-poly  and  highly  jolly  Uncle 
Simon.  .  .  .” 

No,  Virginia,  There  Isn't  a  Sanity  Clause 

A  man  has  a  moral  right  to  use  Aiolence  to  keep  his 
unprepared  neighbor  from  entering  the  family  fallout 
shelter  after  a  nuclear  attack,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
declared  in  .  .  .  the  Jesuit  magazine  “America.” 

— The  New  York  Times 

“I’m  sort  of  glad  they’ve  got  the  atomic  bomb  in¬ 
vented.  If  there’s  ever  another  war,  I’m  going  to  sit 
right  the  hell  on  top  of  it.  I’ll  volunteer  for  it,  I  swear 
to  God  I  will.”  — Holden  Caulfield 

With  its  usual  -sterling  display  of  objectivity, 
Time  magazine  says,  in  regard  to  the  ethics  of  shoot¬ 
ing  your  unprepared  neighbor  if  he  tries  to  get  into 
your  fallout  shelter,  “Most  Christians  would  prob¬ 
ably  recall  the  Biblical  parallel  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins — and  draw  their  own  inference.” 

Actually,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  neigh¬ 
bor-shooting  is  a  totally  reasonable  conclusion  to 
reach,  once  you  accept  the  premise  of  building  a 
family  fallout  shelter  .  .  .  and  the  premise  for  build¬ 
ing  one  can  be  as  theologically-oriented  as  the  ra¬ 
tionale  for  killing  thy  neighbor.  Louisiana  politician 
Frank  B.  Ellis  puts  it  this  way:  “It  is  just  as  much 
a  sin  to  commit  suicide  my  indirection  as  it  is  to  put 
a  gun  up  to  your  head  and  pull  the  trigger.”  There¬ 
fore,  building  a  family  fallout  shelter  is  “jus,t  the 
same  as  not  committing  suicide.” 

The  man,  then,  who  wrote  to  the  N.  Y.  Daily 
News,  “I  am  trying  grimly  to  bring  up  a  family  of 
five  decently  on  $90  a  week,  supplemented  by  any 
weekend  work  I  can  get,”  would  obviously  be  classi¬ 
fied  by  Time  as  a  “foolish  virgin.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gag  in  the  guise  of  a 
classified  ad  in  The  Californian  announced:  “Protect 
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Your  Social  Status— Dummy  vents  and  trapdoor  in 
lawn  look  like  real  fallout  shelter.  ... 

In  Boston,  a  real  ad  hawked  a  “shelter”  for  only 
$4.50 ;  it  was  a  crowbar,  to  be  used  for  opening  a 
manhole  cover  in  case  of  nuclear  attack. 

And  in  Denver,  a  free-enterpriser  came  out  with 
a  large  plastic  bag  which,  he  claimed,  would  provide 
complete  protection  against  fallout;  all  you’d  have  to 
do  would  be  to  crawl  inside  and  pull  the  zipper.  But 
when  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau  man  asked 
him  how  the  bag’s  occupant  would  be  able  to  breathe, 
the  promoted  admitted  that  this  was  something  he 
hadn’t  worked  out  yet. 

If  he’s  a  smart  businessman,  he’ll  set  up  a  deal 
and  sell  his  entire  inventory  to  a  certain  company 
which  currently  has  on  the  market  a  “burial  suit” — 
a  $50  plastic  wrapper  for  anyone  who  dies  in  a 
shelter;  it  contains  chemicals  “to  keep  odors  down” 
and  can  be  used  as  a  sleeping  bag  by  the  living. 

The  psychological  ramifications  of  sleeping  in  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  one’s  very  own  shroud,  have  yet 
to  be  determined.  The  psychological  ramifications  of 
sleeping  in  a  fallout  shelter  in  the  first  place,  have 
already  been  determined  by  at  least  one  company. 
Shelters  for  Living,  Inc.  has  a  custom-built  fallout 
shelter  on  display  at  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Dr. 
Frank  Caprio,  psychiatric  consultant  to  the  designer, 
says  the  shelter  was  built  “in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assure  privacy  for  adults — so  that  children  aren’t  ex¬ 
posed  to  influences  detrimental  to  their  sexual  devel¬ 
opment.” 

Which  is  quite  a  valid  point.  Think  how  it’ll  be 
in  all  those  other  shelters — the  ones  without  psy¬ 
chiatric  consultants.  .  .  . 

“Mommy!  Daddy!  All  those  bombs  bursting  out 
there!  All  those  people  screaming!  I’m  afraid!” 

“Shut  up  and  stop  watching  us.” 

It’s  bad  enough  you’ll  have  to  explain  nuclear  war¬ 
fare  to  the  kid ;  you  don’t  want  him  developing  any 
voyeuristic  tendencies  too. 

Apparently,  sex  in  the  shelter  is  an  officially  ap¬ 
proved  activity;  after  all,  it  was  the  N.  Y.  Civil  De¬ 
fense  director  himself,  Major  General  Robert  E.  Con¬ 
don,  who  formally  opened  the  shelter  on  display  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  But  did  you  ever  notice  that 
there  is  one  particular  item  which  nobody  ever  men¬ 
tions  for  inclusion  in  your  family  fallout  shelter?  Not 
a  contraceptive  in  a  carload. 

Time  magazine  lists  “toothache  pills,  tranquilizers, 
deodorants”  and,  for  the  woman  of  the  house,  “sani¬ 
tary  napkins  which  can  double  as  bandages” — but 
nary  a  word  about  milady’s  diaphragm.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  Major  General  Condon  studiously  ignores  the 
condom. 

Perhaps  it’s  just  a  matter  of  maintaining  peace¬ 
time  hypocrisy  .  .  .  and  all  shelters  will  have  to  be 
stamped  with  this  legend:  “For  the  prevention  of 
fallout  only.” 

It  certainly  does  give  you  a  warm  feeling  inside 
to  be  able  to  identify  with  our  National  Purpose. 

As  an  indication  of  how  the  fallout  shelter  really 
brings  to  the  individual  a  sense  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  international  crisis,  merely  consider  this 
statement  by  Salt  Lake  City’s  Civil  Defense  director: 
“Some  get  right  to  the  point;  others  hem  and  haw, 
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The  Final  Strains  of  Human  Dignify 

A  circular  sent  out  by  the  It.  Sheldon  Corporation 
of  White  Plains,  N.  Y„  advertises  the  MUSTKIT  com¬ 
bination  food  and  water  survival  kit,  complete  right 
down  to: 

“A  personalized  toilet  with  screening.  This  we  feel 
is  almost  worth  the  cost  of  the  entire  pack  itself.  The 
toilet  is  as  high  off  the  floor  as  your  home  facilities 
and  comes  complete  with  14  bags  for  disposal  pur¬ 
poses,  toilet  paper  and  with  a  deodorant  and  disin¬ 
fectant  to  insure  health  and  cleanliness.  The  screen 
will  hide  the  user,  extremely  important  in  the  closed 
and  cramped  quarters  that  you  may  be  subjected  to.” 


but  they  all  want  to  know — what  do  we  do  when  we 
want  to  get  to  the  toilet?” 

Especially  gratifying  is  the  way  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  stars  (who  constitute,  of  course,  an  exception 
to  the  above  worry)  are  really  getting  into  the  spirit 
of  things.  Jane  Powell,  for  example.  As  Sheilah  Gra¬ 
ham  writes : 

Next  to  television,  the  biggest  project  in  the  life  of 
Miss  Powell  is  the  bomb  shelter  she  and  her  husband 
built.  “Everyone  laughed  when  we  decided  to  build  it, 
but,  as  my  husband  says,  ‘What  is  more  important, 
life  or  money?’”  The  bomb  shelter  that  can  be  entered 
only  from  inside  the  house — “to  avoid  overcrowding” — 
has  room  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  people. 

Just  to  be  sure  of  survival  in  the  nuclear  age,  Jane 
says,  “We  have  a  second  bomb  shelter,  our  boat.  We 
have  food  and  water  stocked  in  both  for  a  year.  Our 
children  are  so  excited  by  it  all  they  can’t  wait.”  I 
searched  for  a  smile  on  Janie’s  face,  but  she  was  dead¬ 
ly  serious. 

Those  of  you  who  don’t  wish  a  peace  scare  to 
deprive  your  children  of  the  happiness  that  only 
devastation  can  bring,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  latest  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  includes  a  doll 
house  with  a  fallout  shelter. 

Department  of  Satiric®!  Prophecy 

The  September  Realist  included  a  cartoon  in  which 
the  short-order  chef  in  a  diner  was  saying  to  a  young 
colored  man  seated  at  the  counter:  “Oh,  an  exchange 
student  from  Ghana — that’s  different— at  first  I  thought 
you  was  a  nigger.” 

On  December  4th,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  made  public  the  results  of  its  survey  of  Af¬ 
rican  students  in  the  United  States.  Excerpt  from 
the  report: 

“When  one  student  entered  a  church  in  a  Northern 
state,  a  white  family  moved  away  from  him  to  another 
part  of  the  church.  Later,  when  the  family  found  out 
he  was  an  African,  it  invited  him  to  Sunday  dinner. 
.  .  .  An  African  at  a  large  Eastern  university  said  that 
when  he  entered  a  restaurant  in  American  dress,  he 
was  not  served.  But  the  next  day,  when  he  was  wearing 
his  native  dress,  he  was  immediately  given  a  menu.  .  . 

4  -V-  w.  *v. 

The  September  Realist  featured  an  article  on  “The 
Bomb  Shelter  Key  Club  Plan.” 

On  October  24th,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  contained 
this  news  item: 

“City  Manager  Bert  W.  Johnson  told  the  Evanston 
City  Council  Monday  night  that  Evanston  wants  no 
part  of  bomb  shelters  run  like  key  clubs.  He  referred 
to  letters  sent  to- Evanstonians  by  a  private  firm,  which 
offered  them  access  to  concrete  underground  shelters 


for  a  membership  fee.  The  offer  .  .  .  seeks  to  enlist 
members  for  an  initial  charge  of  $300  a  person  and 
subsequent  dues  of  $2  or  $3  a  month.  Instead  of  a  key, 
a  member  would  get  a  card  of  admittance  to  a  shelter. 
The  firm  proposes  to  build  a  series  of  massive  shelters, 
one  of  which  would  be  within  one  minute  from  the  home 
of  any  member.  Definite  locations  are  not  specified. 
Each  shelter  would  have  facilities  for  living  a  month 
underground.  Persons  without  cards  would  be  kept  out 
by  force  if  necessary,  the  letters  assert.  .  .  .” 

Funny  You  Should  Ask  That 

I  thought  I  would  share  with  you  a  few  reactions 
to  the  Realist. 

It  is  being  used  in  a  “Freedom  of  the  Press” 
course  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

As  the  magazine’s  editor  and  ringleader,  I  have 
been  honored  with  an  invitation  to  speak,  the  week 
after  Martin  Luther  King,  at  the  College  of  Social 
Studies  of  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

At  Adelphi,  the  dean  has  forbidden  sale  of  the 
Realist  in  the  college  bookstore. 

At  NYU,  the  board  of  trustees  has  decided  like¬ 
wise. 

Capitol  News  Agency  in  Chicago  writes:  “At  the 
present  time  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  would  not 
be  interested  in  distributing  the  Realist.  We  were 
much  disturbed  to  find  the  frequent  use  of  a  four  let¬ 
ter  word.” 

Our  West  Coast  distributor  has  increased  his 
order  from  800  copies  to  1200,' although  he  writes: 
“The  September  issue  is  giving  me  nothing  but  a 
headache.  Just  had  a  call  from  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base  to  take.  Realist  off  the  list — because  of  the 
[space  rocket]  cartoon.” 

Well,  I  guess  we  have  to  protect  our  flying  men, 
don’t  we? 

Realist-of -the- Year  Award 

There  is  a  company  which  manufactures  kits 
which  the  U.S.  Army  buys  at  the  rate  of  $200  each. 
A  kit  contains  18  parts:  a  complete  chest  and  abdo¬ 
men  with  a  large  gash  and  intestines  hanging  out ; 
a  head  with  the  jaw  half  blown  away  and  a  few  re¬ 
maining  teeth  protruding;  frostbitten  trenchfeet,  with 
toes  completely  black,  then  yellowish,  then  very  deep 
red ;  an  amputated  knee  with  torn  muscles  showing 
and  bleeding  water  color.  Things  like  that. 

They  are  strapped  on  soldiers  who  lie  about  in 
fields  during  practice  maneuvers,  war  games  and 
demonstration  films,  in  order  to  prepare  their  col¬ 
leagues  for  the  real  thing. 

The  company  also  makes  dummies  that  inhale  and 
exhale,  actually  have  a  pulse,  and  move  around  on 
tracks.  And,  a  perfect  gift  for  the  man  who  has 
everything:  a  lifelike  monkey  with  plastic  veins,  for 
$5000. 

Action,  Si  .  .  .  Label,  No 

I  suppose,  since  the  Realist  has  editorially  sup¬ 
ported  the  Cuban  revolution,  that  I  ought  to  make 
some  statement  about  Castro’s  public  embrace  of  the 
Commsey  Twins,  Marx  and  Lenin. 

My  criterion  is  simple.  I  don’t  give  a  good  ripe 
fig  about  what  a  man  calls  himself;  but  I  am  on- 
posed  to  all  forms  of  tyranny — whether  practiced  by 
Communists,  Fascists,  freedom-loving  peoples,  teach- 
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ers,  parents,  policemen,  anarchists,  Christians,  ag¬ 
nostics,  white  supremacists,  black  supremacists,  list- 
makers,  beatniks,  supermarket  clerks,  unions,  execu¬ 
tives— you  name  it.  And  if  Castro  does  tyrannical 
things,  then  for  whatever  it’s  worth,  I’m  against  him. 

What  really  bugs  me,  though,  is  the  polarity  of 
thought  (unless  maybe  somebody  is  subtly  satirizing 
polarity  of  thought)  as  evidenced  by  stickers  now 
publicly  embracing  New  York  subway  walls.  They 
say:  “Fulgencio  Batista  —  Another  Victim  of  Com¬ 
munism.” 


More  than  a  decade  ago,  in  a  book  titled  Movies : 
A  Psychological  Study,  Martha  Wolfenstein  and  Na¬ 
than  Leites  described  the  image  of  The  Good-Bad  Girl 
— “a  good  girl  who  appears  to  be  bad  .  .  .  uncertainty 
about  her  character  may  persist  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  film” — and  her  partner,  who  “is  frequently 
suspected  of  crimes  which  he  did  not  commit.” 

Nowadays,  there  is  a  new  style  hero  developing  in 
motion  pictures,  as  depicted  by  Marlon  Brando  in 
One-Eyed  Jacks  and  Paul  Newman  in  The  Hustler.  He 
may  well  he  a  bad  guy,  but  there  is  always  somebody 
worse  (Karl  Malden  or  George  C.  Scott)  who  arranges 
to  have  his  thumbs  broken,  thereby  giving  him  a 
sympathetic  aura  of  relative  goodness  as  well  as  a  goal 
in  life  and  a  girl  to  boot. 

I’m  thinking  of  writing  a  screenplay  for  a  picture, 
The  One-Eyed  Hustler.  It’s  about  a  guy  named  Jack 
Ambivalent  who  makes  a  living  by  breaking  other 
people’s  thumbs.  He  doesn’t  really  like  the  work,  though, 
and  finally  a  modern  social  worker  with  contact  lenses 
discovers  that  he  was  actually  the  victim  of  an  evil 
IBM  machine  when  he  took  a  vocational  aptitude  test. 
They  live  happily  ever  after,  except  for  a  certain  in¬ 
evitable  sexual  incompatibility:  while  she  is  a  Daughter 
of  the  American  Revolution,  he  is  a  Minute  Man. 

Genera!  Strike  vs.  Private  Concern 

The  trouble  with  slogans  like  “Better  Red  Than 
Dead”  is  the  implication  that  you  actually  have  a 
choice. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a  world-wide  movement  for 
a  general  strike,  set  to  begin  on  January  29th.  The 
strike — taking  the  form  of  work  stoppages  and  the  boy¬ 
cotting  of  stores,  theatres,  places  of  business  and  all 
forms  of  transportation  and  public  utilities — is  de- 
siged  as  a  call  for  peace.  It  will  last  thru  February  4th. 
Bertrand  Russell  (whom  Max  Ascoli  of  The  Reporter 
has  the  audacity  to  call  a  “tired  liberal”)  is  an  inter¬ 
national  sponsor  of  the  movement.  Groups  have  been 
formed  in  cities  and  towns  around,  the  world,  al¬ 
though  the  striking  will  be  done  on  an  individualized 
basis.  Many  plan  to  strike  only  on  January  29th. 

Personally,  I’m  skeptical.  I  feel  that  people  will 
be  anxious  over  the  possibility  that,  if  they  get  fired 
for  participating  in  the  general  strike,  they  will  not 
receive  unemployment  benefits.  But  Bob  (Negative 
Thinking)  Wilson — who  has  4  children  and  needs 
his  job — has  asked  me  to  print  these  positive  para¬ 
graphs  : 

I  will  strike,  and  I  believe  that  millions  of  others 
will  too — all  over  the  world.  I  believe  this  because  I 
know  of  no  period  of  history  in  which  the  masses  did 
not  show  themselves  capable  of  organized  protest 
against  oppression.  It  happened  even  in  Rome,  even  in 
the  darkest  ages  of  feudalism. 


To  say  it  can’t  happen  here  and  now  is  to  abdicate 
reason  and  wallow  in  a  cheap  and  muddy-minded  de¬ 
spair.  All  the  world  is  aware  and  angry.  There  is  no 
country  that  hasn’t  had  ten,  twenty  or  a  hundred  mas¬ 
sive  protests  in  the  last  decade.  This  strike  can  snow¬ 
ball  into  the  biggest  event  in  human  history.  Thos*>  who 
stand  by  sneering  are,  by  default,  casting  a  vote  for 
World  War  III. 

Two  Facts  and  a  Rumor 

“Please  answer  this  question,”  writes  new  sub¬ 
scriber  Kent  Mastores.  “Are  your  tongue-in-cheek 
comments  such  as  ‘Bob  Abel’s  Third  Quarterly  Re¬ 
port  on  Some  of  the  Crap  in  Orbit’  based  on  facts?’ 
The  answer  is  yes.  The  confusion  is  understandable. 
Thus,  the  following  differentiation.  .  .  . 

FACT :  A  guy  I  know  went  to  Washington  and 
asked  recently-ousted  undersecretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  about  our  militaristic  way  of  life,  and  Bowie0 
confessed — off  the  record — that  we  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return;  Bowles  then  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference  at  which  he  said  exactly  the  opposite. 

FACT:  When  Norman  Vincent  Peale  began  his 
column  of  advice  in  Look  magazine  seven  years  ago, 
the  press  release  said  he  would  answer  “questions  .  .  . 
on  social  and  moral  problems”;  the  column  has  been 
ghost-written  by  Chandler  Brossard,  former  editor  of 
Commentary  and  novelist  (the  title  of  his  best-known 
book  has  a  touch  of  poetic  commentary  on  his  Look 
stint:  The  Bold  Saboteur). 

RUMOR:  Norman  Vincent  Peale  is  Chester 
Bowles’  ghost-writer. 

The  Lawsuit  Bit 

M.  S.  Arnoni,  editor  of  The  Minority  of  One,  has 
filed  a  complaint  alleging  that  the  May,  1961  issue  of 
the  Realist  “published  a  false,  exaggerated  and  sensa¬ 
tional  article  and  the  same  was  wrongfully,  wickedly 
and  maliciously  printed  and  extensively  circulated” — 
that,  as  a  result,  Mr.  Arnoni  “has  been  injured, 
prejudiced  and  damaged  in  his  good  name,  business 
reputation  and  social  standing  in  his  community” — 
and  that  the  editorial  “caused  plaintiff  to  lose  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  friends,  his  acquaintances 
and  the  public  generally  .  .  .  and  caused  [him]  to  suffer 
great  pain  and  mental  anguish.” 

He  is  suing  for  half  a  million  dollars.  > 

A  Star  Is  Aborted 

I  am  coming  out  of  retirement  as  a  sort  of  comedian 
in  order  to  put  on  a  benefit  performance  for  the  Realist. 
I’ve  rented  The  Village  Gate  (Thompson  St.,  just  off 
Bleecker)  for  Saturday,  December  30th,  from  2:30  to 
5:30.  I  will  say  funny  things  into  a  microphone  from 
about  3  to  4  o’clock,  after  which  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence- — consisting  entirely  of  Realist  readers — are  in¬ 
vited  to  embarrass  me  with  all  kinds  of  impolite  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  (tax-deductible)  price  of  admission  to  “An 
Afternoon  With  a  Self-Styled  Phony” — not  counting 
optional  refreshments — is  $3,  or  two  for  $5.  Tickets 
may  be  secured  only  in  advance  from  The  Realist 
Association,  Inc.,  225  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 
Please  enclose  a  stamped  return  envelope  with  your 
remittance. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Realist  will  be  out  late  in 
January,  so  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  you  all  a  new  year. 
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The  Unfabulous  Civil  War 

by  Hiag  Akmakjian 

“I  so  back  to  Africa  to  make  an  open  path  for 
Commerce  and  Christianity.” 

— David  Livingstone 

“I  would  lynch  Earl  Warren.” 

— Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

When  I  was  a  child  in  grammar  school,  in  the 
early  1930s,  some  of  the  older  teachers  spoke  with 
reverence  of  the  American  Civil  War,  referring  to  it 
often  as  The  War  Between  the  States  and  speaking 
of  the  barbarity  of  “brother  fighting  against  broth¬ 
er.”  Indeed,  being  victorious  Northerners,  they  spoke 
almost  lovingly  of  it,  and  as  an  eight-year-old — and 
coming  from  a  family  of  brothers  who  were  quite 
close  to  one  another — I  was  affected  by  this  (what 
must,  I  suppose,  be  called)  instruction:  I  shared  the 
teachers’  infectious  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  war,  which  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  modern 
history,  was  not  fought  in  vain,  and  that  its  ob¬ 
jectives  were  attained,  and  that  the  South  and.  the 
North  made  peace  with  each  other. 

These  teachers,  I  see  now  with  an  adult’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  were  the  products  of  the  post-Civil  War  era, 
many  of  them  having  been  born  in  the  1880s  and 
some  of  them  even  around  1870,  or  five  years  after 
the  final  volley  of  cannon-shot  tore  off  the  arms  and 
legs  of  the  last  few  casualties  of  the  war.  This  more 
adult  perspective,  however,  also  tells  me  that  the 
war’s  moral  objective  was  not  at  all  attained,  that 
the  many  who  volunteered  for  moral  reasons  in- 
gloriously  died  for  nothing. 

The  issue  of  the  moral  war,  a  war  which  was 
totally  lost,  was  to  establish  and  enforce  the  equality 
of  all  races — and,  of  course,  that  so  natural  a  con¬ 
dition  needs  to  be  “established”  or  “enforced”  is  the 
appalling  and  incredible,  the  excruciating,  crux  of 
the  matter,  then  and  now.  What  impertinence  on  the 
part  of  whites  to  grant  by  law  an  equality  which 
naturally  exists ! 


We  are  now  marking  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  war,  with  books  and  maps  pouring 
off  our  presses,  with  commissions  and  committees  set 
up  to  memorialize  and  celebrate  our  close  brush  with 
national  suicide,  and  with  experts  on  those  four  years 
appearing  weekly  and  probably  even  daily  at  lecterns 
and  on  panels  and  in  discussion  groups  across  the 
country. 

I  for  one  am  spectacularly  unimpressed  by  any  of 
it. 

I  am  unimpressed  first  by  the  anguished  result  of 
our  Civil  War,  a  result  directly  attributable  to  the 
vicious  and  vindictive  sabotage  of  the  peace  by  so 
august  a  body  as  the  thirty-eighth  and  -ninth  United 
States  Congresses.  But  I  am  unimpressed  even  more 
by  the  spate  of  literature  and  just  plain  verbiage 
today  about  that  botched-up  episode  in  our  national 
development. 

I  do  not  feel  a  patriotic  stirring,  nor  do  I  feel 
exalted  or  proud,  when  people  talk  of  Gettysburg,  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  or  about  Appomattox 
when  I  remind  myself  that  after  the  fighting  was 
done,  all  that  changed  was  a  presidential  proclama¬ 
tion  and  three  unenforced  and  scoffed-at  amendments, 
that  we  were  still  a  union  of  states,  that  the 
Negroes  are  as  much  chattel  as  before,  though  hypo¬ 
critically  and  cynically  now,  and  that  their  inhuman 
misery  was  not  then  alleviated  by  so  much  as  a 
jot,  nor  is  it  now  being  willingly  alleviated  even 
one  hundred  long  years  after  the  war;  and  worse- 
bitter  irony  of  ironies — in  1961  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  voting  funds  for  the  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission,  flatly  rejects  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  would  stipulate  that  the  funds  be  used 
only  in  racially  desegregated  programs ! 

I  grieve  the  death  of  the  more  freedom-loving 
men  who  slew  each  other  in  the  Civil  War  for  such 
empty  results. 

I  by  now  resent  the  tiresome  nationalistic  bleat- 
ings  of  yea-saying  pseudo-Whitman  poets  and  Vir- 
ginia-style  gentlemen-authors  who  make  a  cult  of 
iterating  and  reiterating  sentiments  which  they  ask 


The  Day  Eisenhower  Lived  .  .  . 

The  main  difference  between  real  life  and  fictionalized  life  is  the 
embarrassing  rumble  of  an  intestinalized  digestive  process  versus  the 
mood-creating  sound  track  of  a  romanticized  film  feature. 

Rarely,  then — if  ever — is  a  man  given  the  opportunity  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  background  music  of  his  very  own  life.  But,  ex-President 
Ike,  here  is  your  chance.  In  November,  1956,  when  you  were  ill,  a 
television  network  planned  the  “Eisenhower  Obituary  Show.” 

And  this  was  the  running  order,  melody-wise,  of  your  premature 
evacuation : 


Elegy 

For  Valour 

Crusaders  of  Freedom 
Great  Assembly  March 
Soul  of  France 
State  Ceremony 
Spirit  of  Drake 
Freedom  of  America 
Heritage  of  Glory 
Religious  Theme  #2 


Heritage 
Way  Out  East 
Sea  Power 
State  Drive 
Hail  to  the  Chief 
With  Pomp  and  Pride 
Crown  of  Laurel 
Engagement  Ring 
Big  Moments  LP  (Anniversary 
AValtz) 


Spring  Cruise 

Quiet  Countryside  ' 

Celebration 

Royal  Progress 

Spirit  of  Peace 

Air  Crew  on  Parade  March 

Ruffles  and  Flourishes 

Sports  Arena  March 

Here  and  There 

News  Reel 

Winged  Messenger 

Sentenced 

Arctic  Wastes 

Journey’s  End 

Mountain  Grandeur 

Homecoming 

Royal  Procession 

Marche  Triomphal 

March  of  Progress 

Dramatic  Incident 

Solemn  Moment 

Tragic  Incident 

Solemn  Occasion 
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me  to  believe  are  the  accepted,  hallowed  ones  when 
those  sentiments  have  only  the  force  of  putting  me 
on  my  guard — I  reseht  them  actively,  rather  than 
disagree  with  them  passively,  because  although  these 
persons  of  reputation  place  themselves  in  the  position 
of  speaking  for  all  Americans,  they  nonetheless  do 
not  speak  for  me. 

There  is  a  need  now  for  writers  who  speak  dif¬ 
ferently,  who  think  differently :  this  is  the  century 
which  sorely  needs  political  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
everyone — political  wisdom,  that  rarest  of  human 
qualities  and  not  always  to  be  found  in  so-called  po¬ 
litical  figures— and  most  especially  in  its  writers.  I 
do  not  want  the  Civil  War  that  is  being  reported  to 
me,  that  Li/e-magazine  war,  that  unreal,  safe,  almost 
comfortable  war,  a  reassuring  war  with  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  four-color  plates  and  more  and  more  Brady 
group  portraits  around  campfires. 

That  was  not  the  war. 

As  a  white  human  being — and  I  abhor  the  adjec¬ 
tive  that  makes  a  distinction — I  find  it  impossible  to 
be  an  American  of  the  twentieth  century  and  not  feel 
a  profound  sense  of  shame  (though  without  the 
pathological  opiate  of  self-mortification) — providing, 
that  is,  that  I’m  still  allowed  to  feel  shame,  because 
we  have  of  late  begun  to  exhort  one  another  to 
criticize  ourselves  less  and,  for  the  sake  of  our  po¬ 
litical  “safety,”  to  dwell  more  on  the  evils  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  on  whatever  external  phenomenon, 
practice  or  event  we  think  of  as  unjust. 

The  putative  purpose  of  this  diversionary  tactic 
is  to  concentrate  all  our  aggressive  instincts  on  a 
system  which  is  inimical  to  the  one  in  which  we  live; 
its  inevitable  effect,  however,  is  to  prepare  the 
grounds  for  jingoist  smears  on  any  legitimate  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  system  which  we  by  right,  predilection 
and  revolutionary  heritage  may,  indeed  should,  make. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  states 
of  the  world  are  moving  increasingly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  totalitarianism — totalitarianism  being  defined 
as  the  tendency  to  suppress  or  restrict  opposing 
opinion  and  to  limit,  if  not  openly  curtail,  civil  rights. 

Even  by  this  dictionary  definition  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  too,  a  country  formed  out  of  the 
desire  for  “liberty  and  justice  for  all,”  threatens  soon 
to  move  to  that  position  (in  the  case  of  Negroes,  it 
has  always  been  in  that  position),  as  witness  the 
statements  of  congressional  committee  members  in  re¬ 
taliation  against  some  students’  opinions,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  ever-appealing,  ever  more  frequently  recur¬ 
ring  popular  movements  like  the  Birch  Society,  which 
may  be  scorned  by  a  few  government  officials  (though 
condoned  and  even  praised  by  some  senators)  but 
which  nevertheless  thrive  apace  among  those  great 
numbers  of  people  who  vote  all  officials  into  office. 

The  suppression  or  restriction  of  civil  rights — a 
matter  that  must  affect  all  American  Negroes  as  well 
as  those  whites  who  do  not  set  themselves  apart  from 
them  nor  from  their  legitimate  fight — is  bad  enough: 
a  concomitant  evil  is  our  occasional  inability  to  be 
honest.  Honesty,  which  begins  with  self-honesty,  is 
nearly  dead:  it  has  suffered  in  recent  yeai'S  from  a 
continuous  assault  on  it  by  fear,  anxiety  and  that 
peculiar  bitterness  that  comes  from  long-unfulfilled 
political  hope. 

Does  one  dare  agree  with  the  critics  of  the  United 


States  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  desegre¬ 
gation  has  been  made  a  mockery  of  in  hundreds  of 
counties  in  this  country? 

One  must  dare — indeed,  it  is  not  daring,  it  is  a 
natural-felt  necessity  for  honesty.  But  apparently  not 
all  of  us  feel  that  necessity. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  have  civil  rights  if  one  ceases 
to  make  honest  statements?  Indeed,  the  word  honest 
seems  almost  old-fashioned,  somehow  almost  wrong — 
“square.”  Expediency  is  the  more  contemporary  word; 
honesty  belongs  to  a  world  before  world  wars. 

In  free  and  democratic  America  I  can  condemn  the 
mass  murders  and  the  administrative  assassinations 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  get  universal  domestic  ap¬ 
plause,  but  I  wonder  how  much  support  I  could  expect 
to  find  among  non-extreme  independent  thinkers  in 
America  if  I  equally  condemn  the  West’s  forever  un¬ 
pardonable  let-down  of  the  Hungarian  freedom-fight¬ 
ers,  which  was  in  no  small  part  incontestably  struc¬ 
tured  by  Dulles’  double-talking,  war-like  diplomacy. 

If  I  can  openly  abhor  the  restriction  of  civil  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Castro’s  Cuba,  can  I  as 
openly  abhor  the  restriction  of  civil  rights  in  Amer¬ 
ican-supported  Franco  Spain? 

[Editor’s  cold-war  note:  Many  Spaniards  listen 
secretly  to  Communist  radio  broadcasts  because  it  is 
the  only  way  they  can  hear  criticism  of  General 
Franco,  the  Voice  of  America  notwithstanding .  ] 

If  we  really  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  totalitarian  dictatorship,  for  example,  then 
we  would  also  feel  that  Spain  is  governed  by  a  to¬ 
talitarian  dictatorship,  and  if  we  abhor  the  former  we 
must  abhor  the  latter.  We  don’t.  We  choose  instead 
to  place  ourselves  in  an  untenable  political  position : 
in  allying  ourselves  with  Spain  against  Russia,  we 
ally  ourselves  with  a  totalitarian  state  against  a  to¬ 
talitarian  state  because  we  dislike  totalitarian  states! 

If  our  alliance  is  dishonest,  it  is  also  inexpedient: 
our  gain  from  it  is  miniscule,  when  it  is  not  theo¬ 
retical,  while  Franco,  with  his  detestable,  undemo¬ 
cratic  government,  fattens  on  his  despotism  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Franco  wins,  with — I  have  no 
doubt — a  private  smirk  at  both  sides;  we,  however, 
lose:  we  daily  lose  the  friendship  of  nations  because 
of  our  alliance. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that,  and  yet  the 
eternal  mushrooming  of  phenomena  like  the  Birch- 
niks  convinces  me  that  things  are  never  plain.  So¬ 
cieties  of  that  kind  are  still  with  us,  societies  of 
watchdogs  who,  however,  behave  more  like  frightened 
puppies  that  yap  nervously  in  the  dark  at  a  rustling 
leaf.  Some  men,  in  a  perversion  of  patriotism — that 
least  loving  and  most  easily  perverted  emotion  of  all 
— paste  communism,  Negro  supremacy  (!),  and  yel¬ 
low  perils  on  their  eye-glasses  and  see  them  every¬ 
where. 

Like  McCarthy,  an  adopted  son  of  the  Birchites, 
these  men  comfort  and  amuse  the  enemies  of  honesty 
by  sowing  domestic  discontent  and  distrust  in  our 
own  house  so  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  foully  suf¬ 
focating  to  the  truth. 

And  as  with  the  late  and  serenely  unlamented 
McCarthy,  we  will  again  have  the  tiresome  but 
necessary  chore  of  diverting  some  of  our  much- 
needed  energy,  better  used  elsewhere,  to  checking 
one  more  senseless  demagogic  advance  as  it  rises  in 
the  unthinking  esteem  of  scapegoat-seeking  public 
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opinion,  recognizing  a  few  trigger-happy  self-styled 
patriots  for  what  they  really  are,  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  the  peace  of  all  of  us,  yours,  mine,  even 
theirs,  and  the  next  several  not-to-be-envied  genera¬ 
tions,  about  whom  we  talk  so  much  and  do  so 
little. 

None  of  this,  however,  makes  me  pessimistic:  my 
patience  is  perpetual,  limitless  and  hard-trained.  The 
more  dogs  that  howl,  the  more  patient  I  teach  myself 
to  be.  I  have  learned  to  be  this  way  from  watching 
the  dignified  resistance  of  the  American  Negroes.  I 
will  fight  in  my  own  way  as  long  as  there  is  a  need 
for  me  to  fight  at  all.  I  espouse  only  one  cause — 
freedom  of  self-expression  and  the  unqualified  equali¬ 
ty  of  every  person  who  lives  or  will  live. 

Besides,  I’ve  noticed  that  demagogues,  America- 
Firsters,  Coughlinites,  bund  groups,  racists,  native 
fascists  and  Birch  Societies  come  and  go  with  fre¬ 
quency,  like  twenty-four-hour  viruses  on  the  social 
body,  and  if  any  of  these  organizations  had  anything 
constructive  to  say  I*  would  listen,  but  they  don’t: 
their  prattle  is  ludicrous  to  me,  and  lacks  all  sub¬ 
stance.  They  do  not  love  the  mankind  they  profess 
to  wish  to  save. 

They  mostly  hate,  and  when  they  don’t  hate  but 
love,  it  is  only  their  wallets  that  they  love  or  the 
sensation  of  power  that  they  love,  and  so  they  have 
no  use  for  me,  and  I  have  no  use  for  them.  I  prefer 
the  stolid  truth  of  the  man  who  boldly  proclaims 
that  “we  should  be  men  first  and  Americans  only  at 
a  late  and  convenient  hour.” 

Although  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  may  think  that  statement  sounds  unwholesome 
or  seditious,  it  was  not  spoken  by  a  subversive  agent, 
nor  by  a  young  “misguided”  American  unwittingly 
playing  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  nor  yet  by 
someone  with  a  self-defeating  tendency  which  left 
him  apathetic  to  his  country’s  future. 

The  words  are  by  Henry  David  Thoreau,  an  anti- 
totalitarian  if  there  ever  was  one,  anti-demagogue, 
anti-racist,  and  so  opposed  to  Southern  white  suprem- 
ists  that  he  chose  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  pay  tax 
to  a  Northern  state  which  indirectly  sanctioned 
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slavery  by  being  a  member  of  a  union  of  states  that 
did  not  abolish  it.  The  ripples  sent  round  the  world 
by  Thoreau’s  token  night  in  Concord  jail  have  not 
yet  subsided.  Possibly  they  never  will. 

Civil  Disobedience,  which  he  wrote  as  an  evalu¬ 
ative  description  of  his  experience,  so  forcefully 
gripped  Gandhi,  halfway  round  the  world  and  fifty 
years  later,  that  the  latter  slept  with  the  essay  un¬ 
der  his  pillow.  The  non-violent  resistance  Gandhi  led 
against  the  British  colonists  and  the  fruit  which  that 
resistance  now  bears  in  India  and  Pakistan  are  well 
known,  but  perhaps  less  well  known  among  the  whites 
of  the  world  is  that  the  ripples  have  come  full  circle: 
Gandhi’s  invincible  weapon  of  peaceful  resistance, 
which  he  said  he  learned  from  Thoreau,  is  now  being 
taught  in  America  to  Negro  college  students— the  re¬ 
cent  successful  sit-ins  are  only  one  early  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  that  training. 

There  is  something  politically  poetic  in  this:  a 
free  American  unknowingly  influences  an '  Indian  in 
his  fight  to  make  the  latter’s  country  free,  and  the 
Indian  in  turn  unwittingly  influences  Americans  in 
their  fight  to  make  their  country  freer. 

The  timing  of  today’s  event  in  the  Negroes’  great 
first  bid  for  actual  freedom  as  opposed  to  theoretical 
freedom  has  a  dismaying  irony:  the  centennial  cele¬ 
brations  of  the  Civil  War  have  been  held,  and  although 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  are  a  century  old,  they  have  yet 
to  be  complied  with.  Before  the  Civil  War  there  was 
not  one  Negro  in  this  country  who  was  as  free  as  I  am; 
since  the  Civil  War  there  is  not  one  Negro  in  this 
country  who  is  as  free  as  I  am! 

I  live  among  people  who  profess  to  love  freedom 
and  equality,  and  yet  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  Martin  Luther  King,  who  is  more  intelligent 
than  his  adversaries — it  would  be  impossible  to  be 
as  intelligent  as  he  is  and  be  his  adversary — and 
who  is  more  humane  than  most  of  the  human  beings 
I  have  so  far  met  (including — definitely — in  the 
North),  is  infinitely  less  free  not  only  than  me,  but 
less  free  than  any  white  Bowery  bum  who  is  picked 
up  out  of  his  own  vomit  in  the  gutter  and  flung 
protectively  into  jail  during  the  cold  winter  months. 

King  is  a  hero,  and  a  hero  of  the  rarest  kind — 
alone  among  enemies,  whom  he  means  to  defeat.  He 
is  the  Civil  War.  As  long  as  there  are  Kings,  that 
war  will  finally  be  won.  Our  current  celebrations  are 
meaningless — are  mere  sentimentality. 

There  are  many  enemies  of  Negroes:  the  whites 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  who  agree  with  Ver- 
woerd,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  suicidally  do, 
will  never  be  our  friends.  We  will  love  the  Negroes 
and  not  the  anti-Negro  whites  of  South  Africa,  that 
unfortunate  nation  whose  “leaders”  already  guess 
with  trembling  fear  how  soon  their  peace  will  be 
shattered  in  bloody  revolution  and  whose  children 
will  suffer  horribly  for  their  parents’  illaudable,  obdu¬ 
rate  and  abominable  error  of  apartheid. 

Try  as  we  might  the  “Negro  problem”  will  not 
be  a  comfortable  one  anywhere,  will  never  be,  so  to 
speak,  a  decent  American  problem  (as  things  used  to 
be  decent  and  British,  with  what  results  we  are  only 
too  keenly  aware)  :  it  is  a  tortuous  problem  because 
we  have,  with  a  crass  and  unreasoned  defiance,  chosen 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Games  for  Existentialist  Kids 

by  Martin  Berman 

In  the  good  old  days,  a  youngster  could  get  by  if 
he  knew  how  to  play  the  old-time  favorites :  Checkers, 
Parchesi,  Going-To-India,  and  the  other  games  on  the 
Junior  Combination  Board.  About  the  only  new  game 
he  had  to  learn  to  maintain  his  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  was  that  great  game  of  social  consciousness 
that  swept  the  country  years  ago — Monopoly. 

Today  it’s  all  different.  Jimmy  has  Tactics,  Easy 
Money,  Management,  Lie  Detector,  U-Boat,  Verdict, 
Risk,  D-Day,  and  Air  Empire,  to  mention  a  few.  Also, 
because  this  is  the  centennial  of  the  Civil  War,  there’s 
a  plethora  of  topical  games  such  as  Civil  War,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  The  American  Heritage  Game 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Billed  as  a  family/social  game  on  the  cover  of  the 
box,  Civil  War  tells  Jimmy  that  now  he  can  change 
the  course  of  history,  as  Blue  meets  Gray,  with  him 
in  command.  Unfortunately,  Jimmy  is  never  made  to 
understand  how  drastically  history  would  have  changed, 
had  the  South  won. 

Actually,  this  reference  to  history  is  mere  window 
dressing,  for  once  past  the  cover  and  into  the  box, 
the  player  quickly  finds  that  Civil  War  has  little  to 
do  with  the  Civil  War  except  that  it  starts  on  time, 
April  1861,  and  ends  on  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  blue  is  pitted  against  gray 
in  this  2-player  game,  the  rules  call  for  the  Union 
player  to  head  the  Blue  Army,  but  the  Confederate 
player  is  instructed  to  command  the  Red  Army!  Union 
pawns  are  colored  blue;  Confederates,  red.  (Shades  of 
Southern  charges  against  the  NAACP  coming  home 
to  roost.) 

The  American  Heritage  Game  of  the  Civil  War, 
however,  plays  a  strictly  blue-and-gray  war.  Jimmy 
is  enticed  into  playing  by  being  told  that  he  can  com¬ 
pare  his  game  with  the  real  Civil  War  described  in 
an  enclosed  booklet  prepared  by  the  editors  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Heritage,  The  Magazine  of  History. 

However,  the  rules  almost  immediately  point  out 
that  approximate  locations  of  Civil  War  battles  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  playing  boards  are  there  for  “historical 
interest  only”  and  play  “no  part”  in  the  game. 

In  pretentiously-titled  “The  Game  of  Life,”  play¬ 
ers  start  out  “on  Life’s  Highway,  just  out  of  high 
school,  with  $2000  and  a  car.”  As  they  travel  along 
they  meet  with  “success,  failure,  and  revenge.”  (“You 
may  get  revenge  on  the  player  who  may  be  a  sure 
winner.”) 

Along  the  way  they  get  married.  They  know  “what 
it  is  to  handle  really  big  money.”  The  Banker  has 
$7,500,000.  Players  wind  up  either  “as  millionaires  and 
live  in  luxury  or  go  to  the  Poor  Farm.” 

Another  game  with  a  misleading  title,  “A  Game 
About  The  United  Nations,”  has  as  little  to  do  with 
the  UN  as  “The  Game  of  Life”  has  to  do  with  living. 
The  foreward  to  the  rules  makes  this  quite  clear : 
“The  procedure  in  this  game  is  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  its  playing  of  interest  to  all, 
young  and  mature  alike,  and  does  not  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  the  parliamentary  or  organizational  procedure  of 
the  UN.” 

“Cai'eers,”  on  the  other  hand,  can  almost  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  critique  of  our  times,  albeit  unintentional. 
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Object  of  this  game  is  “to  ‘succeed’  by  earning  fame, 
happiness,  and  money  points.”  A  total  of  sixty  such 
points  wins.  Typical  careers  include  Hollywood,  politics, 
big  business,  and  expedition  to  the  moon. 

For  example,  if  a  player  goes  to  Hollywood  and 
wins  an  Oscar,  he  scores  12  fame  points.  If  involved 
in  a  scandal,  he  loses  all  his  accumulated  happiness 
points  but  nevertheless  scores  10  fame  points,  only 
two  fewer  than  the  Oscar  brings.  Marrying  a  foreign 
princess  scores  three  times  as  many  fame  as  happiness 
points. 

In  the  Career  of  politics,  an  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  wins  2  fame  and  4  happiness  points, 
but  opposing  crime  scores  4  fame  and  conducting  an 
investigation  8  fame  points.  Judging  a  beauty  con¬ 
test  (politics  makes  strange  bedfellows)  wins  2  hap¬ 
piness  points.  Being  “caught  with  mink”  (this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  how  it  reads,  brief  and  to  the  point)  results  only 
in  the  loss  of  one-half  the  player’s  accumulated  fame 
points;  apparently  the  politician  remains  as  happy  as 
ever. 

In  college,  where  the  player  prepares  for  a  career, 
having  a  sweetheart  with  a  rich  uncle  is  equivalent 
to  graduating  with  honors.  Either  achievement  wins 
two  opportunity  cards  which  are  used  to  gain  advan¬ 
tageous  positions  on  the  playing  board.  Similarly,  lead¬ 
ing  the  junior  prom,  or  election  to  the  honor  society, 
wins  2  happiness  points;  but  top  happiness  in  college, 
4  points,  is  scored  for  falling  in  love. 

Summit,  “the  top-level  game  of  global  strategy,” 
takes  a  less  naive  but  somewhat  grimmer  view  of  the 
world.  According  to  this  game,  warfare  is  rejected  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  world  domination  because  “all 
thinking  people  are  opposed  to  a  total  war  which  would 
probably  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  human  race.” 
Rather,  the  “World  Powers  use  ‘threats’  of  military 
strength  as  weapons  for  domination  or  retaliation  to 
other  ‘threats.’  This  element  of  Military  Threat  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Air  Bases  and  Red  Power  chips.” 

A  game  intended  to  simulate  real  life  should  simu¬ 
late  it  right  down  to  the  little  pips  on  the  dice.  When 
Civil  War  is  played,  the  South  has  to  lose  every  time. 
When  U-Boat  or  D-Day  is  played,  the  Nazis  must  lose 
every  time. 

A  game  that  purports  to  deal  with  history  must 
ipso  facto  be  factual.  Should  we  invent  a  game  of,  let 
us  say,  Publishing,  Colliers  then  must  fold. 

Any  historical  game  we  invent  must  simulate  the 
real  thing.  For  example,  Edward  Payson  Allen,  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  50th  and  51st  Congresses,  must 
be  defeated  for  re-election  to  the  52nd  Congress  in 
1890.  Princess  Margaret  must  marry  Antony  Arm¬ 
strong- Jones  before  conceiving. 

To  encourage  playing-history-as-it-really-is,  we  pro¬ 
pose  a  new  game.  Its  title  continually  changes — from 
“Presidential  Campaign”  to  “Cuban  Invasion”  to  “Af¬ 
rican  Revolution” — in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  swift 
march  of  history. 

The  game  is  played  with  loaded  dice.  The  decks  are 
stacked.  And  the  players,  representing  the  public,  con¬ 
tinually  get  shafted. 

Object  of  the  game:  to  avoid  getting  shafted. 

Precise  outcome  of  the  game  will  necessarily  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  players’  ingenuity.  What  moves  should 
be  made  to  avoid  getting  shafted?  The  game  itself  is 
big  and  so  are  the  stakes.  Any  number  can  play — the 
more  the  merrier. 
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my  house  that  would  include  his  house.  I  couldn’t  tell 
him  that.  His  kids  play  with  my  kids. 

Before  the  Berlin  Crisis,  I  was  the  most  candid 
person  on  my  block  when  it  came  to  talking  about  home 
improvements.  But  so  rapidly  did  my  concept  of  com¬ 
munity  relations  change  after  Berlin,  I  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  those  Americans  building  fortifications  for 
the  shelter  before  they  started  on  the  shelter  itself. 

A  clergyman  helped  me  realize  that  I  wasn’t  cut  out 
to  be  my  brother’s  keeper.  “If  you  are  secure  in  your 
shelter,  and  others  try  to  break  in,”  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
McHugh  told  me  and  other  readers  of  the  Jesuit  weekly, 
America,  “they  may  be  treated  as  unjust  aggressors 
and  repelled  with  whatever  means  will  effectively  deter 
their  assault.  Does  prudence  also  dictate  that  you  have 
some  ‘protective  device’  in  your  survival  kits,  e.g.  a 
revolver  for  breaking  up  the  traffic  jams  at  your  shelter 
door?  That’s  for  you  to  decide.” 

I  decided  to  cast  my  lot  with  God’s  army  in  the 
coming  war  for  survival,  but  I’d  be  damned  if  I’d  follow 
Father  McHugh’s  advice  on  “protective  devices,”  judg¬ 
ing  by  his  offhand  remark  about  those  “e.g.  revolvers.” 


With  an  e.g.  revolver — or  any  other  calibre  revolver, 
for  that  matter — a  man  would  be  more  likely  to  hit  the 
side  of  his  neighbor’s  barn  than  his  neighbor.  I  have 
nothing  against  my  neighbor’s  barn.  So  I  decided  to  go 
to  the  proper  secular  authorities  for  advice  before  I 
actually  began  fortifying  my  proposed  fallout  shelter. 

“Can  I  help  you?”  asked  a  very  competent  grey¬ 
haired  lady — she  looked  like  she  had  already  survi'ved 
two  wars — at  the  reception  desk  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  on  Lexington  Avenue  in  New  York  City. 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “I  would  like  to  have  a  manual  of 
arms  for  my  fallout  shelter.  I  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  arms  Civil  Defense  recommends.” 

She  started  to  laugh,  and  I  joined  in  as  disarmingly 
as  I  could  to  convince  her  I  wasn’t  a  Communist  or  an 
FBI  agent.  In  embarrassment,.  I  pretended  to  study  the 
stockpiles  of  Wheeling  garbage  cans,  Scot’s  toweling, 
and  other  tools  of  survival  that  filled  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense. 

She  gathered  together  a  packet  of  already  published 
bulletins  on  all  the  tools  of  survival  OCD  recognized, 
from  hand-crank  air  blowers  to  chemical  toilets,  and 
told  me  not  to  worry  about  my  neighbors.  “He  who 
lasts,  laughs,”  I  grumbled  on  the  way  out. 

That’s  how  I  discovered  the  arms  information  lag 


in  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  As  I  rode  back  to  New 
Jersey  on  the  bus — my  town  is  only  a  mile-and-a-half 
from  the  George  Washington  Bridge,  or  just  about 
where  a  bomb  would  land  if  the  Russians  aimed  at 
Columbus  Circle — it  occurred  to  me  thousands  of  other 
Americans  were  probably  leaving  their  OCDs  just  as 
empty-handed. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  a  manual  of  arms  for  the 
fallout  shelter.  To  help  plug  this  information  gap  until 
Hanson  Baldwin  tackles  the  job,  I  think  my  experiences 
may  be  of  assistance. 

The  first  thing  I  did  before  arming  my  projected 
fallout  shelter  without  the  advice  of  the  OCD  was  to 
go  home  and  take  a  long  hard  look  at  my  block  through 
field  glasses.  The  idea  was  to  study  the  land  to  see  if  it 
offered  any  natural  defense  advantages.  There  is  no 
sense  building  a  Maginot  Line  if  your  split-level  is  on 
a  peninsula  like  Corregidor.  I  saw  one  woman  undress¬ 
ing  in  her  bedroom,  so  the  time  I  spent  with  the  glasses 
wasn’t  a  total  loss,  even  though  I  know  my  block  like  the 
back  of  my  hand.  It  is  hilly  and  curved  like  a  crescent. 

I  then  estimated  the  size  of  the  traffic  jam  expected 
at  my  shelter  door,  and  how  much  firepower  would  be 
needed  to  keep  it  clear. 

The  best  way  to  keep  the  crowd  down,  I  decided, 
was  to  seed  the  front  lawn  with  anti-personnel  mines. 
A  machine  gun  dug  in  near  the  shelter  doorway  would 
take  care  of  strays  and  parents  who  sent  other  kids 
ahead  to  test  the  minefield. 

But  I  was  worried  about  the  people  five  houses 
down,  on  the  far  side  of  our  curved  street,  out  of  the 
machine  gun’s  trajectory.  Their  six-year-old  girl  is  al¬ 
ways  beating  up  my  four-year-old  son,  and  I  recognize 
concealed  hostility  when  I  see  it.  Since  the  best  defense 
is  an  offense,  I  would  need  a  mortar  to  cover  that  flank. 

And,  finally,  it  seemed  mandatory  that  I  have  an 
anti-tank  weapon  of  some  sort  to  stop  the  rush  of  sta¬ 
tion  wagons  which  I  feared  would  really  cause  a  traffic 
jam  in  front  of  my  house  as  soon  as  Conelrad  told 
everybody  to  go  to  my  shelter. 

With  the  advanced  planning  completed  (G-2),  arm¬ 
ing  the  fallout  shelter  next  became  a  job  of  logistics 
and  supply  (G-3).  Here  is  where  the  Office  of  Civil  De¬ 
fense  could  have  saved  me  a  lot  of  unnecessary  digging. 

“Do  you  have  any  machine  guns  in  stock?”  I  asked 
a  gun  dealer  in  Manhattan  whose  name  I  found  by 
looking  in  the  yellow  pages  of  my  telephone  bock.  The 
way  he  hung  up  on  me,  I  felt  like  the  purchasing  agent 
for  some  26th  of  August  Movement  on  the  Attorney 
General’s  List,  instead  of  a  man  who  was  only  following 
the  advice  of  a  priest. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  could  have  told  me  that 
“machine  guns”  are  dirty  words  in  the  business  of 
selling  arms  to  the  public.  The  Federal  government 
tries  to  inhibit  the  sale  of  automatic  weapons  to  its 
citizens,  in  line  with  its  traditional  vigilance  against 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Republic. 

Before  anyone  can  buy  a  machine  gun  in  the  U.S., 
he  has  to  submit  an  application  to — of  all  places — the 
Alcoholic  Tax  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
and  buy  a  $200  tax  stamp.  Even  if  the  T-men  allow  you 
to  buy  a  tax  stamp,  many  states — New  York  is  one — 
specifically  prohibit  the  sale  of  machine  guns. 

In  New  Jersey,  though,  you  can  buy  a  machine  gun 
if  you  have  a  legitimate  reason,  like  being  a  chief  of 
police.  As  of  this  writing,  arming  the  fallout  shelter 
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does  not  qualify  you. 

A  way  out  of  the  cut  cle  sac,  according  to  a  lawyer 
who  once  worked  in  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office,  is  to 
start  a  gun  museum  in  your  fallout  shelter. 

That  seemed  like  wasted  effort  to  me,  particularly 
since  the  Federal  government  doesn’t  seem  to  be  wor¬ 
ried  by  a  coup  backed  up  with  so-called  big-bore  weap¬ 
ons.  I  was  offered  enough  mortars,  anti-tank  guns  and 
howitzers  the  first  afternoon  I  went  shopping  to  over¬ 
throw  the  entire  state  of  Delaware. 

For  the  reader  who  likes  the  convenience  of  one- 
stop  shopping,  I  call  to  his  attention  the  Service  Arma¬ 
ment  Company  at  689  Bergen  Boulevard  in  Ridgefield, 
N.J.  (Phone:  WHitney  5-2500).  They  don’t  ridicule 
the  man  who  fortifies  his  fallout  shelter.  The  salesman 
who  took  my  shopping  list  was  as  grim  as  an  appli¬ 
ance  salesman. 

He  led  me  into  the  company’s  armory.  “Here  is 
a  Russian  120  mm.  mortar,  colossal  and  devastating,” 
he  said.  “It  was  used  in  the  Suez  campaign  but  is  in 
almost  new  condition  because  it  belonged  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Army.  Only  $125.00.” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“I  understand,”  he  said.  “Many  of  our  customers 
don’t  like  to  buy  Commie  equipment.  Here’s  a  U.S. 
60  mm.  mortar,  complete  with  bipod  and  base  plate. 
An  ideal  item  for  your  den  or  front  lawn.  It  can 
easily  be  packed  into  the  trunk  of  any  automobile. 
This  is  the  perfect  tool  for  demolishing  houses  or 
plinking  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  We  offer  these  hard- 
shooting  mortars  at  the  popular  price  of  $125.00  each. 
Shells  are  only  $1.50  each.” 

I  told  him  that  was  too  dear. 

“Well,  here’s  a  Finnish  50  mm.  mortar  for  only 
$29.95.” 

“Wrap  it  up,”  I  said. 

The  next  item  on  my  list  was  an  anti-tank  weapon. 
“How  about  a  3.5  bazooka?”  he  asked.  “These  are 
original  German  bazookas  used  in  World  War  II 
against  the  Allies.  They  are  only  $19.95  the  piece,  and 
an  ideal  weapon  for  protecting  life  and  property 
against  enemy  tanks.” 

He  misinterpreted  the  thoughtful  look  on  my  face — 
I  was  only  thinking  whether  my  wife  could  lift  it— 
and  he  turned  on  the  hard  sell. 

‘'Then  hit  hard,”  he  said.  “These  bazookas  hit  hard 
enough  to  stop  any  vehicle  up  to  a  medium  tank.  The 
3.5-inch  rocket  it  uses  functions  on  the  heat  principle, 
which  is  a  melting  process  designed  to  burn  a  hole 
through  armor  plate  and  spray  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle  with  a  shower  of  molten  steel,  thereby  causing 
the  occupants  great  discomfort.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  I  said.  “But  don’t  you  have 
anything  on  wheels?” 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  propelling  me  to  the  rear  of 
the  armory.  “Here  is  a  German  Rheinmetall  anti-tank 
cannon  of  the  latest  design,  chambered  for  the  3.7  cm. 
PAK  hyper-velocity  round.  These  powerful  guns  were 
made  in  Sweden  for  the  German  Army  during  World 
War  II  and  until  recently  were  the  standard  light  ar¬ 
tillery  weapon  of  many  European  countries.  This  can¬ 
non  will  stop  any  vehicle  or  light  tank  within  a  mile.” 

“Don’t  you  have  anything  I  can  attach  to  the  back 
of  my  station  wagon?” 

“Here  is  a  Swedish  anti-tank  cannon  made  by  Bof- 
fors  for  the  armies  of  Scandinavian  countries.  It  is 
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■  chambered  for  the  37  mm.  Boffoi-s  round  which  we  have 
in  lai’ge  quantities.  It  comes  complete  with  shield  and 
gunner  accessories.  Price:  $300.00  The  rubber  tii’es 
are  in  good  condition.” 

“Wrap  it  up,”  I  said. 

Having  pui’chased  the  bare  minimum  for  survival, 
I  next  faced  several  pi’oblems  common  to  all  who  would 
ti'y  to  protect  the  family  fallout  shelter. 

A  minor  pi’oblem  was  how  to  camouflage  the  stuff, 
since  thei’e  is  no  point  to  flaunting  your  equipment. 
I  found  sandbags  to  be  less  offensive  if  they  are 
made  by  filling  empty  garden  fertilizer  bags  with  sand. 
A  moi'tar  broken  down  to  its  component  parts  looks 
like  plumbing,  and  an  anti-tank  gun  imaginatively 
treated  with  tai'paulin  can  pass  for  a  piece  of  lawn 
furniture. 

But  the  real  pi'oblem  for  the  man  who  has  fortified 
his  suburban  fallout  shelter  and  must  go  to  woi'k  evei’y 
day  in  a  large  meti’opolitan  area  is  this : 

The  first  time  the  boss  gives  the  okay  to  go  home 
eai'ly  because  an  atom  bomb  will  either  be  dropped  or 
already  has  fallen — how  will  he  ever  get  home  in  time 
to  man  his  guns? 

In  my  case,  I  will  have  to  get  over  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  I  suspect  there  will  be  a  consider¬ 
able  delay.  Who  will  man  my  fortifications?  My  wife? 

I  don’t  know  about  your  wife,  but  my  wife  is  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  behind  a  Swedish  Boffoi’S  gun.  I 
wouldn’t  even  trust  her  to  run  the  moi’tar.  She  is  afraid 
to  kill  a  bug.  What  is  woi’se,  she  likes  our  neighbors. 
With  me  in  the  city,  I  wouldn’t  put  it  past  her  to  in¬ 
vite  all  her  neighbor’s  into  our  shelter.  . 

And  by  the  time  I  arrived  home  from  the  office, 
there’d  be  no  room  for  me. 

Obviously,  the  only  way  those  of  us  who  have  built 
fallout  shelters  can  reasonably  expect  to  get  into  them 
during  an  emergency  is  to  hire  guards  to  keep  the 
neighboi's  at  bay  until  we  get  home  from  the  office. 
The  number  of  guards  necessary  in  a  Home  Guard,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  individual  situation.  The  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  has  made  no  general  x’ecommendations 
on  the  subject. 

Hiring  guai'ds,  of  course,  will  help  eliminate  un¬ 
employment,  particularly  in  depressed  areas.  But  it 
could  lead  to  a  return  to  a  feudalistic  state  when  most 
landowners  maintained  private  armies. 

Status-seekers  would  undoubtedly  hire  more  guards 
than  they  actually  needed,  just  to  be  one-up  on  their 
neighbors.  And  families  without  fallout  shelters  may 
even  feel  pressure  to  hire  guards,  because  their  kids 
will  ask  how  come  we  don’t  have  guai’ds,  like  the 
Joneses  down  the  sti’eet? 

Then  the  whole  block  would  live  in  fear  that  your 
guards  don’t  accidentally  open  fire  on  somebody  else’s 
guards.  With  tensions  running  so  high,  this  could  trig¬ 
ger  the  kind  of  blood  bath  that  would  decimate  a  whole 
town. 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  Father  McHugh 
is  really  a  Communist  dupe. 


The  Realist 
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negative  thinking 

by  Robert  Anton  Wilson 


Letter  to  a  Man  in  Washington 

Dear  President  Kennedy: 

Recently  Life  magazine  featured  an  article  inform¬ 
ing  us  that  97%  of  the  American  population  might  sur¬ 
vive  a  nuclear  war.  This  was  very  good  news  to  me,  be¬ 
cause  previously  I  had  believed  that  a  nuclear  war 
might  be  a  very  nasty  business,  and,  frankly,  I  was 
afraid  of  it.  Being,  like  myself,  a  father  of  small  chil¬ 
dren,  you  can  imagine  how  deep  my  fear  used  to  be, 
and  how  great  my  relief  is  now  that  I  know  that  only 
3%  of  the  population — a  mere  6,000,000  people — will 
perish  when  the  war  comes.  Since  this  is  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  number  of  people  ('just  about  the  number 
done  aw'ay  with  by  Herr  Eichmann  in  his  heyday)  I 
am  now  able  to  support  the  War  Effort  without  any 
lingering  fears  or  doubts. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  number  is  so  small,  I  can’t 
help  wondering  if  it  is  really  necessary  to  have  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  war  just  to  accomplish  such  a  minor  prun¬ 
ing  of  the  population.  Instead,  I  have  an  alternative 
proposal  to  offer,  a  proposal  which  might  be  a  great 
boon  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Now,  before  going  further,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
mine  is  not  a  sentimental  or  typically  pacifist  idea  at 
all.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  consider  something  subver¬ 
sive,  Gandhian  or  Christian.  This  is  a  hard-headed, 
practical  and  unsentimental  idea,  and  not  even  Barry 
Goldwater  could  accuse  it  of  being  soft  or  appeasing. 

Briefly,  this  is  my  thinking: 

Even  in  the  best  type  of  nuclear  war,  with  maximum 
97  %  survival  as  assured  by  the  scientists  of  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  a  great  many  industrial  installations,  banks, 
natural  resources,  etc.,  might  be  damaged  or  destroyed. 
To  worry  about  people  is,  of  course,  sentimental  and 
subversive,  but  to  consider  these  economically  impor¬ 
tant  installations  is  only  practicality  and  good  sense. 
We  should  try  to  find  a  way  to  save  them. 

What  I  propose  is  that  we  take  six  million  people  off 
our  unemployment  roles — the  number  that  we  would 
lose  in  a  nuclear  war,  according  to  Life — and  confine 
them  to  a  prison  camp  in  a  desert  somewhere,  under 
UN  auspices.  The  Russian  government  can  do  the  same 
with  six  million  of  their  own  undesirables. 

Now,  this  is  the  idea:  when  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want  out  of  Khrushchev,  start  killing  people  in  the 
Russian  sector  of  the  camp.  Kill  a  hundred  a  day.  Keep 
it  up  until  Khrushchev  gives  in.  Meanwhile,  when  he 
can’t  get  what  he  wants  out  of  you,  he  can  start  killing 
a  hundred  of  the  American  prisoners  a  day. 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  is  that,  henceforth, 
only  the  people  in  the  camp  will  be  hostages  in  the 
power  struggle  between  the  Russian  and  American  gov¬ 
ernments.  Under  the  present  untidy  state  of  affairs,  the 
entire  populations  of  both  countries  are  such  hostages, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world’s  population. 
That  my  system  is  much  more  moral  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  obvious. 
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Other  advantages  of  my  plan  are : 

1.  Only  people  are  subject  to  violence,  not  important 
property.  This  is  limited  war  in  its  purest,  most  ideal¬ 
istic  form. 

2.  Somebody  might  chicken  out  before  all  12  mil¬ 
lion  hostages  are  eliminated.  The  results  could  be  even 
more  sparing  of  human  life  than  the  happy  picture  of 
nuclear  war  given  by  Life. 

3.  As  a  side-effect,  this  plan  will  cut  down  on  over¬ 
population  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  considered 
immoral  or  unnatural  by  the  prelates  of  your  church. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  plan  is  more 
moral  and,  perhaps,  even  more  merciful  than  nuclear 
war. 

A  final  suggestion :  may  I  suggest  a  candidate  for 
administrator  of  this  camp?  My  nomination  goes,  of 
course,  to  Adolf  Eichmann,  who  has  the  experience 
necessary  for  a  good  workmanlike  job  in  this  field. 
Furthermore,  it  will  give  him  the  chance  to  redeem 
himself  somewhat  from  the  cloud  that  now  hangs  over 
him  because  of  his  error  in  being  on  the  losing  side 
last  time.  Doing  this  kind  of  socially  constructive  -work 
in  his  last  years,  he  might  go  down  in  history  as  be¬ 
ing  as  much  a  hero  as  the  man  who  ordered  the  atomic- 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Anton  Wilson 


Of  Guards  and  Gufs 

There  was  this  congressman — James  B.  Ult  (II.- 
Calif.) — who  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy, 
complaining  that  the  So.  Calif.  School  of  Anti-Com¬ 
munism  had  asked  for  a  Marine  Corps  color  guard 
to  open  a  youth  rally  in  the  Los  Angeles  Arena,  and 
that  the  request  had  been  denied.  Uttered  Utt: 

“This  is  appalling — and  indicates  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  ...  is  helping  the  Kremlin  implement  its  memo 
of  Dec.  5,  1960,  which  is  a  complete  blueprint  to 
destroy  every  anti-Communist  organization  in  the 
world.” 

Utt  got  his  color-guard — and  there  was  restless 
sleep  in  the  Kremlin  that  night.  No  request  for  equal 
time  has  yet  been  forthcoming  from  the  California 
Labor  School. 


General  Curtis  Le  May — who  has  gained  fame  not 
only  for  smoking  outsize  cigars  while  piloting  a  B-57 
bomber,  but  also  for  being  Arthur  Godfrey’s  oft- 
mentioned  very  good  friend — -wants  the  Pentagon's 
ninety-one  Air  Force  generals  to  unbutt  off  their 
swivel  chairs  and  get  cracking  on  a  regimen  of 
“squash,  lift  weights  or  exercise  in  some  other  way.” 
He  expressed  “very,  very  great  concern”  that  gen¬ 
erals  doing  staff  work  keep  in  top  shape. 

In  (he  days  of  Sparta,  hard  physical  conditioning 
of  (he  military  was  a  necessity.  Spears  and  manos-a- 
manos  combat  were  the  rule.  You  could  look  your 
enemy  in  the  eye,  grapple  head-on  and  draw  bloid 
without  even  resorting  to  your  lance.  But  now,  in 
an  era  of  the  ultimate  weapon  where  generals  can 
push  buttons  and  burn  alive  whole  cities,  Le  May’s 
muscle-bound  directive  seems  rather  superfluous.  One 
good,  strong  finger  is  all  he  needs. 

— Sidney  Bernard 
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Letter  from  a  Soldier’s  Wife 


by  Lenny  Bruce 

Who  remembers?  Who  can  I  pester — God?  Of 
course,  He  had  a  kid  of  His  own.  He  spent  a  lot  of 
time  at  the  wailing  post,  as  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  still,  He  was  never  a  mother.  Only 
a  mother  knows  what  it  is  to  lose  a  son  in  the  service. 
And  only  a  wife  knows  what  it  is  to  lose  her  husband. 

It’s  getting  near  the  time  that  will  introduce  the 
most  dreaded  aspect  of  The  Emily  Post  Guide  to  Eti¬ 
quette — the  chapter  on  “Proper  Garments  for  Funer¬ 
als.”  How  does  one  dress?  Who  will  zip  me  up?  Kiss 
my  back  after  I’m  snapped?  It’s  not  too  late,  God; 
there  is  still  time  to  save  him  from  being  stilled.  Time 
to  save  the  most  truthful — the  strongest — man  in  the 
world. 

You  don’t  believe?  Just  ask  my  children.  He  was  a 
soldier  that  stood  quiet  and  obedient,  not  as  spectacular 
as  the  one  that  dropped  his  bomb  over  Hiroshima,  that 
burned  the  lids  away  from  the  skillion  almond  eyes  that 
will  never  know  the  blessing  the  Japanese  sandman  has 
to  offer. 

Don’t  take  away  those  arms  that  soothe  me  as  a 
poultice.  How  obsolete  the  other  pillow  becomes,  except 
to  hug,  and  smother  Your  convulsive  beckoning  to  the 
dead.  What  can  I  tell  you?  How  can  I  single  out  one 
good  deed,  so  that  You  will  enforce  the  Fifth  Com¬ 
mandment?  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill!  Please,  Jehovah,  just 
get  to  the  masses  with  one  little  miracle,  one  carnival¬ 
like  trick — sky-write,  spell  it  out  in  lightning:  THOU 
SHALT  NOT  KILL.  Punctuate  it  with  thunder  claps. 
Show  me  strength,  show  me  the  sky  is  Yours.  Please, 
dear  God,  save  my  man’s  life.  I’m  sure  your  Son  would 
approve. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Adolf  Eichmann 


The  Sullivan  Brothers.  The  telegram.  The  State 
Department  regrets  to  inform  you  that  we  lost  a  de¬ 
stroyer  and  your  five  sons  were  aboard  it. 

Remember  five  times,  five  christenings.  The  cigars 
were  handed  out  five  times.  The  State  Department  re¬ 
grets.  Five  winter  coats  and  favorite  sweaters  and 
recipes  that  have  lost  their  meaning. 

As  the  general  alarm  sounded,  no  one  executed  the 
command  “All  men  man  your  battle  stations”  because 
they  were  no  longer  men.  They  were  small  frightened 
boys  with  dirty  chapped  knees  that  showed  through 
ripped  corduroy  knickers.  The  Sullivan  Brothers 
screamed  at  the  ocean  whose  very  name  was  a  lie — 
Pacific — they  screamed  the  words  that  all  boys  scream 
as  they  reach  for  their  rosary  beads.  Ma!  Mat 

President  Kennedy  is  a  truthful  man.  He  promised 
he  would  not  bring  relgion  to  the  White  House.  He  has 
kept  his  promise.  But  he  is  going  to  protect  Berlin. 
Protect  Berlin,  that  supported  the  killing  of  the  Sulli¬ 
van  Brothers.  Protect  Berlin — under  what  premise? 
Surely  not  the  premise  that  we  give  full  protection  to 
our  employees:  Powers  is  still  in  jail.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  setting  up  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Sullivan 
Brothers’  sons. 

There’s  your  response,  Mrs.  Eichmann. 


the  daily  lie 

by  James  Higgins 


The  most  amazing  fact  to  me  about  the  press  in  the 
United  States  is  the  dogged  optimism  of  its  honorable 
critics — Robert  Hutchins  and  A.  J.  Liebling,  to  give 
two  good  examples. 

For  the  past  fourteen  years,  ever  since  publication 
of  the  study  “A  Free  and  Responsible  Press”  made  by 
a  committee  headed  by  Hutchins,  the  man  who  reformed 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  completely  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  any  reform,  that  had  been  suggested 
by  the  study,  even  discussed  seriously,  let  alone  adopted. 

When  I  say  “discussed  seriously,”  I  mean,  of  course, 
by  people  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  reform. 
The  only  discussion  the  press  ever  devoted  to  the 
Hutchins  report  was  to  denounce  it  as  an  impertinence. 

For  a  while  now,  Hutchins  has  been  on  the  West 
Coast,  directing  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions,  a  wing  of  the  Ford  Fund  for  the 
Republic.  The  Center  continues  to  issue  well-written 
and  precise  monographs  on  the  press  as  well  as  on  other 
divisions  of  the  communications  industry. 

Harry  Ashmore,  owner  of  the  Little  Rock  Gazette 
and  lately  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  was  at  The 
Center  for  a  year  or  two,  attempting  to  devise,  I  am 
told,  ways  of  “implementing”  the  major  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  1947  Hutchins  Committee,  which  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  permanent  “watchdog  commission”  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  press  and  scold  it  when  necessary. 

No  doubt  a  replacement  was  found  for  Ashmore 
after  he  went  to  the  Encyclopedia,  where,  by  the  way, 
he  is  as  safe  from  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  as  he 
was  at  The  Center.  Ashmore’s  public  reputation  as  a 
man  of  liberal  principle  is  based  mostly,  I  guess,  on  his 
editorials  in  support  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  against  segregated  schools.  But  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  once  struck  the  Little  Rock  Gazette,  main¬ 
tains  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  Ashmore  story. 

In  any  case,  The  Center  is  still  plugging  for  press 
reform,  and  Hutchins  continues  to  make  speeches  about 
the  progress  toward  a  “watchdog  commission.”  The 
press  itself,  more  concentrated  in  its  ownership  and 
more  devoted  to  untruth  and  insignificance  than  it  was 
in  1947,  goes  its  absolute,  irresponsible,  -profitable  way, 
buying  up  magazines  like  Newsweek  (by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post)  and  the  Conde-Nast  publications  (by  the 
newest  of  the  press  lords,  S.  I.  Newhouse),  and  con¬ 
solidating  and  expanding  its  hold  on  local  radio  and  TV 
stations. 

By  the  time  a  watchdog  commission  gets  going,  if 
it  ever  does,  it  will  have  almost  no  means  of  letting 
the  public  know  what  it  thinks.  Every  avenue  of  com¬ 
munication  will  have  been  pre-empted  by  the  power 
elite  of  the  press. 

There  is  one  interesting  point  at  which  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  Hutchins  and  Liebling  cross.  Liebling  has 
several  hopes,  one  of  which  is  for  privately ,  endowed 
newspapers.  The  most  obvious  and  most  well-heeled 
source  for  private  endowment  is  in  such  outfits  as  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Hutchins,  one  would  think,  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  standing  with  this  Foundation,  which  saw  fit  to 
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appoint  him  chief  of  one  of  its  Funds.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  neither  the  Ford  nor  any  other  foundation  has 
entertained  the  idea  of  endowing  a  newspaper  and  giv¬ 
ing  charge  of  it  to  a  group  of  competent,  scrupulous 
professionals.  Such  as  Liebling,  for  instance.  Or  I.  F. 
Stone. 

The  sheer  ridiculousness  of  imagining  a  foundation 
board,  composed  of  big  businessmen  and  other  high- 
ranking  dignitaries  of  The  American  Establishment, 
allowing  fellows  like  Liebling  or  Stone  to  operate  a 
daily  newspaper  ought  to  be  proof  enough  of  the  basic 
fallacy  in  Liebling’s  hope. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  in  this  regard  that  Liebling 
himself,  in  his  latest  book,  The  Press  (a  Ballantine 
paperback) ,  seems  to  view  this  hope  and  others  he  once 
had,  as  a  little  forlorn.  As  a  footnote  to  a  paragraph 
he  wrote  in  1947  which  begins,  “I  believe  that  labor 
unions,  citizens’  organizations,  and  possibly  political 
parties  yet  unborn  are  going  back  to  daily  papers  .  .  .” 
he  writes  in  1961 :  “To  reread  this  paragraph  makes 
me  glum.” 

His  belief  in  the  rebirth  of  institutionally-sponsored 
papers  rested,  as  he  indicated  in  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  from  which  I  quote,  upon  the  situation  in 
England,  where,  he  said,  such  a  newspaper  as  the  “Labor 
Party’s  Daily  Herald  .  .  .  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  checking  the  blather  of  the  Beaverbrook-Kemsley- 
Rothmere  newspapers  of  huge  circulation.” 

Alas  for  poor  Liebling’s  built-in  blather-check. 
“Mergerism,”  he  writes  in  the  above-mentioned  1961 
footnote,  “has  hit  Britain  with  a  sudden  rush ;  the 
Neivs-Chronicle  is  gone  and  the  Herald  looks  to  be  for 
it.”  I  assume  that  “for  it”  is  British  for  “nearly  gone.” 

At  any  rate,  if  Liebling  were  penning  a  footnote 
today  he  would  have  to  record  that  his  fears  for  the 
Herald  were  founded  on  firmer  logic  than  his  hopes  for 
reform  of  the  commercial  press.  The  Herald  “went” 
not  long  ago.  That  is,  although  the  paper  still  appears, 
it  “went”  from  the  Labor  Party  when  control  of 
Odham’s  Press,  Ltd.,  publisher  of  the  Herald,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Cecil  Harmsworth  King,  who,  if  his 
record  as  lord  of  the  Mirror  empire  is  used  for  measure- 
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“Say,  do  you  think  this  stuff  we’re  spraying  on  the  lettuce 
might  poison  the  people  who  eat  it?”  „ 
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ment,  can  be  counted  on  to  increase  rather  than  check 
the  blather  of  the  British  press. 

King  promised  the  Labor  Party  (or,  more  accur¬ 
ately,  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  whose  newspaper  the 
Herald  was  supposed  to  be)  and  Odham’s  that  he  would 
keep  the  Herald  alive  for  seven  years — perhaps  more  of 
a  promise  than  any  American  press  free-booter  might 
be  willing  to  make.  But  the  chances  are  that  what  he 
means  by  “alive”  is  exactly  what  somebody  like  New- 
house  would  mean :  a  paper  which  makes  money  no 
matter  how. 

The  trouble  with  Liebling’s  theory,  anyway,  is  that 
it  presumes  a  pluralistic  society,  one  in  which  there  are 
any  number  of  well-organized  conflicting  interests.  If 
he  had  studied  the  Herald  carefully  over  the  past  five 
or  six  years  he  would  have  found  that  its  approach  to 
matters  like  disarmament  and  nationalization  reflected 
the  Conservative  as  well  as  the  Labor  Party. 

That  is  to  say,  on  the  really  important  things  there 
was  a  drawing  together  of  all  the  traditional  institu¬ 
tions  of  England,  a  process  which  to  me  suggests  that 
the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  organized  interests 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  all  these  interests  are  in 
conflict.  When  crisis  comes,  or  seems  to  be  coming,  all 
interests  with  a  stake — a  money  stake — in  things-as- 
they-are,  find  they  have  common  ground.  As  of  course 
they  do,  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  question  of  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  tests  this  fall  by  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
there  have  been  any  difference  whatsoever  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  or  the  expression  of  editorial  opinion 
between  papers  published  by  the  Democratic  or  Republi¬ 
can  Parties  or  by  the  AFL-CIO  or  the  NAM?  No 
more  difference,  essentially,  than  there  was  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  press. 

And  I  should  note  that  nothing  so  relieves  the  do¬ 
mestic  opposition  press,  say  the  New  York  Post,  as  to 
find  an  issue  by  which  it  can  identify  itself  with  other 
newspapers  and,  indeed,  Unanimous  Opinion.  You  can 
almost  hear  the  happy  sighs  of  the  outsiders  at  such 
moments :  “Basically,  I’m  not  different  at  all,  thank 
God !”  These  are  certainly  moments  of  truth. 

[ Editor’s  self-conscious  note:  For  that  matter,  the 
Realist  would  be  right  in  there  with  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  NAM  and  the  New  York  Post  and  the  National 
Review;  I  would  suggest  that  a  better  test  of  the 
unanimity  principle  might  be  the  editorial  positions 
taken  by  the  insiders  on  whether  Khrushchev's  act  of 
cosmic  shmuckiness  should  be  followed  by  Kennedy’s 
ditto.] 

Two  experiences  I  have  had  as  an  editor  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  extremely  helpful  in 
understanding  the  problem  of  the  press. 

About  five  years  ago  the  newspaper  for  which  I  work 
needed  a  young  reporter.  I  telephoned  the  head  of  the 
journalism  school  of  a  large  Pennsylvania  university.  I 
wanted  to  speak  with  this  man  because  he  had  written 
a  good  book  about  O.K.  Bovard,  one-time  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Bovard  was  undoubtedly  the  most  uncompromising, 
thoughtful,  truth-demanding  managing  editor  any  U.S. 
paper  has  ever  had.  In  the  long  run  his  views  on  what 
was  wrong  with  American  society — he  thought  it  was 
murderously  selfish  because  of  the  profit  motive — and 
his  growing  suspicion  that  the  only  cure  was  socialism, 
were  too  much  for  Pulitzer.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  what 
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led  to  their  so-called  personality  clash. 

I  told  the  journalism  school  man  over  the  phone  that 
what  I  wanted  was  a  reporter  whom  O.K.  Bovard  would 
have  liked.  That  is,  a  reporter  who  really  believed  that 
the  public  should  get  the  news  regardless  of  how  the 
economic,  social  or  political  powers-that-be  felt  about 
the  propriety  of  printing  whatever  the  news  was. 

The  journalism  school  man  said,  with,  I  think, 
amusement  at  my  innocence,  that  there  were  very  few 
such  young  men  around  any  more  but  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do.  (I  never  heard  from  him.)  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  all  the  newspapers  with  which  he 
was  familiar  didn’t  have  a  need  for  that  kind  of  re¬ 
porter. 

“Newspapers  now,”  he  said,  “want  reporters  that 
won’t  upset  things  and  disturb  the  newspaper’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  community.” 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  community. 

“Oh,  you  know,”  he  said.  “Business.” 

This  conversation  taught  me  that  the  cost  of  start¬ 
ing  or  buying  a  newspaper  in  a  medium-sized  city — 
estimates  vary  from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-quar- 
ter  million — is  not  the  only  obstacle.  Even  if  the  money, 
or  much  of  it,  could  be  borrowed,  a  new  newspaper  or 
one  with  new  ownership  could  not  exist  if  it  failed  to 
cherish  and  defend  the  business  interests  .  .  .  and  to 
keep  out  of  sight  any  news  that  might  reflect  on  these 
interests  or  their  reason  for  being.  Apparently  the 
Bbvard-Pulitzer  parting  of  the  ways  was  an  early  epi¬ 
sode  proving  the  point. 

The  other  educational  experience  I  had  was  more 
recent.  The  idea  came  to  me  that  a  magazine  which 
regularly  reviewed  books,  movies,  theatre  and  radio-TV 
might  also  want  to  review  the  press  in  similar  fashion. 
So  I  talked  the  idea  over  with  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  one  of  the  editors  of  a  national  magazine  which 
prints  such  reviews — mostly  first-rate  ones — and  which 
also  prints  articles  that  are  often  worth  reading,  since 
they  deal  with  what’s  going  on — Negro  nationalism,  for 
example — long  before  the  other  large  magazines  catch 
wise. 

My  friend  was  as  discreetly  amused  as  the  head  of 
the  journalism  school.  He  told  me  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  was  a  courageous  man  in  many  ways  but  not 
a  nut.  My  friend  explained  to  me  that  while  magazines 
and  newspapers  felt  obliged,  as  a  public  service,  to 
criticize  radio  and  television,  they  saw  no  obligation  to 
criticize  periodical  printed  material. 

“It’s  just  one  of  those  things  that’s  not  done  in  the 
club,”  my  friend  said.  “I  thought  you  knew.” 

Where  does  all  this  leave  the  press?  Well,  if  you  have 
a  press  that  is  the  same  everywhere  in  its  respect  for 
business  interests;  a  press  that  is  itself  more  and  more 
unashamedly  a  business  interest;  and  a  press  that  won’t 
indulge  in  any  self-criticism  while  its  leaders  deplore 
criticism  from  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  an 
institution  that  has  passed  the  point  of  any  return  by 
way  of  reform  or  rehabilitation. 

The  press  is  going  going  gone  and  nothing  will  save 
it,  is  my  guess.  So  I  take  the  point  of  view  that  the  only 
reasonable  thing  to  do  when  someone  or  other  has  given 
unmistakable  signs  of  intending  to  go  to  hell  is  to  help 
him  along.  I  will  try  to  do  that  in  the  months  to  come 
in  these  pages. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  leave  with  you  a  suggestion  on. 
how  to  read  “The  Daily  Lie”  and  still  beat  the  game. 

Change  things  around.  Where  it  says  Cuba,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  read  Guatemala.  For  peace,  read  war.  Sometimes 
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when  I’m  going  over  an  account  of  a  hostile  witness 
testifying  before  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  I  give  this  witness  the  name  of  Hoover, 
alias  J.  Edgar.  Or  I  will  fill  in  Cardinal  Spellman  where 
the  text  reads  Chairman  Khrushchev. 

This  device  works  well  on  those  phrases  which  have 
become  so  habitual  to  our  environmental  vocabulary 
that  hardly  anyone  thinks  of  reality  in  any  other  terms. 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Any  number  of  alternatives  are 
available.  Young  Married  Delinquency.  White  Collar 
Delinquency.  Senior  Citizen  Delinquency.  Middle  Income 
Delinquency.  And  so  forth. 

Or  take  Civil  Defense,  as  I  did  once,  drop  Defense 
and  replace  with  Attack. 

It  was  this  particular  transformation  which  helped 
me  to  understand  fallout  shelters.  At  first  I  thought 
they  were  nonsense.  The  trouble  was  that,  like  most 
people,  I  was  associating  them  with  Defense.  The  min¬ 
ute  I  put  them  in  the  context  of  Civil  Attack  and  there¬ 
by  linked  them  with  a  couple  of  words  I  picked  up  from 
the  brassiest  of  the  brass  in  Washington — the  words 
“First  Strike” — the  whole  thing  made  sense. 

Suppose  you  are  a  military  man  who  believes  there 
are  only  two  possible  futures,  your  “First  Strike”  or 
his.  Therefore  you  base  your  thinking  on  a  “First 
Strike”  that  will  knock  out  most  but  not  all  of  the  either 
guy’s  “Second  Strike”  warning  system  well  ahead  of 
your  “First  Strike.”  So  by  the  time  the  crippled  enemy 
second-strikes,  just  about  the  whole  population  is  in 
the  shelters. 

The  people  won’t  even  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
who  started  things.  The  shelters  are  for  defense,  the 
buzzers  sound,  the  people  obey.  What  more  natural  than 
for  them  to  assume  that  the  other  guy  threw  the  first 
punch?  If  a  buzzer  buzzes  in  a  civil  defense  system  it 
has  to  be  defense,  doesn’t  it?  Of  course.  That  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  free  press’  constant  reiteration 
of  such  phrases — to  make  anything  that  happens  real 
and  true  not  by  actual  fact  but  by  preconception.  There 
is  just  no  other  way  for  things  to  happen.  Absolutely. 

I  had  a  chance,  not  long  after  I  had  developed  this 
theory  of  Civil  Attack,  to  test  it  out  on  a  friend  who  is 
“extremely  close  to  the  Department  of  Defense.”  At 
least  so  he  says.  And  I  think  he  is.  He  told  me  that  “the 
thiking  in  some  circles  in  Washington  is  more  or  less 
as  you  describe.”  (This  friend  is  a  jqurnalist  and  talks 
in  the  journalistic  style  of  the  day.) 

He  said  that  if  I  would  add  to  my  theory  the  transfer 
last  July  of  Civil  Defense  from  civilian  control  (Office 
of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization)  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  (Attack?),  it  would  have  even  more  plausibil¬ 
ity.  And  perhaps  even  more  if  I  went  back  to  the  U-2 
incident — the  Flight  that  Wrecked  the  Summit — and 
traveled  along  through  history  until  I  reached  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  West  and  East  Berlin,  where  the  tanks 
were  wheeled  into  position  on  the  western  side  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  He  was  trying  to  point  out  to  me,  I  gathered,  that 
Somebody  Down  Here  is  on  a  war  kick. 

Now  maybe  he  and  I  are  all  wrong  on  this.  Maybe. 
But  in  any  case,  the  above  will  serve  to  show  the  inter¬ 
esting  developments  which  are  possible  by  the  simple 
device  of  drastically  altering  the  words  in  a  news 
story.  I  call  it  the  power  of  positively  not  taking  things 
— like  fallout  shelters — for  granite.  Short  of  not  read¬ 
ing  the  press  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  “The  Daily  Lie.” 
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Under  The  Counter  Intelligence 


by  Jack  Magarrell 

Editor’s  rote:  The  folloiving  two 
items  were  actual  news  reports. 

MOSCOW,  (AP) — A  new  show  is 
going  on  the  road  in  the  Soviet 
Union — a  spy  thriller. 

Gadgets  galore  make  up  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  devices  purportedly  used  by  for¬ 
eign  agents  on  spying  expeditions. 

Goggle-eyed  youngsters  made  up 
most  of  the  audience  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  opening  in  Moscow  before  the 
display  goes  on  tour  as  a  part  of  the 
campaign  to  put  everyone  on  the 
lookout  for  spies. 

The  advertising  poster  shows  Allen 
W.  Dulles,  head  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  wearing  a  black 
mask  across  his  eyes. 

The  display  includes  spy  gadgets 
listed  as: 

A  pistol  hidden  in  a  cut-out  section 
of  a  book,  a  number  of  canes  with 
concealed  blades,  field  glasses,  as¬ 
sorted  sub-machine  guns,  map  dated 
1950,  various  types  of  fountain-pen 
pistols,  a  fancy  French  pistol  de¬ 
signed  for  concealment  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  a  carrying  case  used 
to  drop  pamphlets. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  “spy 
gadget”  is  a  pair  of  shoes  on  which 
lifts  in  the  form  of  three  round 
plugs  had  been  attached.  These  are 
described  as  used  by  foreign  agents 
to  disguise  footprints  in  crossing  a 
frontier. 

BERLIN,  (AP) — One  of  the  top 
brains  of  the  East  German  aircraft 
industry,  Manfred  Gerlach,  has  con¬ 
fessed  to  betraying  secrets  of  Com¬ 
munist  jet  aircraft  production  to  West 
Germany,  East  German  authorities 
said  Thursday.  .  .  . 

Neues  Deutschland  [the  Communist 
Party  newspaper]  said  Gerlach  was 
equipped  with  special  American  ca¬ 
meras,  special  paper  for  his  spy  re¬ 
ports  and  an  innocent-looking  Teddy 
bear  rigged  to  conceal  his  films. 

Matt  Smith  checked  his  reflection 
in  the  German  bookstore  window.  His 
continental-cut,  natural-shoulder  suit 
was  handsomely  conservative;  his  na¬ 
tural-lip  smile  was  insipid.  The  nar¬ 
row-brimmed  hat  with  the  “I  Back 
Jack”  button  in  the  band  distracted 
attention  from  the  penetrating  eyes 
that  were  set  just  a  little  too  close 
together,  from  the  chin  a  little  too 
round  and  the  nose  a  trifle  too  long-. 

“Yeah,”  he  told  himself,  “play  it 
cool.”  He  was  an  ugly  American  in 
disguise. 
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Beyond  the  plate  glass  reflection, 
unaware  of  Smith’s  surveillance,  a 
dark  figure  in  the  bookstore  ran  his 
finger  along  a  shelf  of  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  to  Yol.  W.  From  a  cut-out 
section  under  “Wesson,  Smith  &”  he 
extracted  a  .38  caliber  revolver  and 
slipped  it  into  his  coat  pocket. 

Matt  signalled  his  partner,  Tom 
Andrews,  and  together  they  slipped 
into  the  shadows  across  the  street  to 
plan  their  next  move. 

“Veil,  vass  ist  der  next  moof?” 
asked  Tom,  who  was  an  intepreter  as 
well  as  an  American  counter-espion¬ 
age  agent. 

“Our  working  hypothesis  works 
every  time,”  said  Matt.  “You  see,  the 
Communists  with  their  vast  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  always  try  to  cover 
up  their  dirty  work  by  accusing  us, 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
West,  of  doing  exactly  what  the  Com¬ 
munists  ■  themselves  are  doing. 

“We  scored  a  major  breakthrough 
on  the  counter-espionage  front  last 
Wednesday  when  a  Russian  display 
of  devices,  purportedly  used  by  for¬ 
eign  agents  on  spying  missions, 
opened  in  Moscow. 

“Unknown  to  the  Russians,  one  of 
the  goggle-eyed  youngsters  who  made 
up  most  of  the  opening  day  audience 
was  a  counter-espionage  agent  for  the 
West.  I  can’t  tell  you  his  real  name, 
but  he  operates  under  the  cover-name 
of  Tiny.  Though  small,  he’s  a  good 
man;  nothing  escapes  his  goggle-eyes. 

“Tiny  completely  outsmarted  the 
Russians,  getting  his  report  through 
to  us  in  the  form  of  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  wadded  inside  an  in¬ 
nocent-looking  Teddy  bear.” 

“Wow!”  said  Tom. 

“One  of  the  fundamental  rules  in 
the  counter-espionage  games,  Tom,  is 
never  to  show  any  emotion,”  Matt 
admonished. 

“I  just  couldn’t  help  thinking  back 
to  the  lovable,  raggedy  old  Teddy  I 
had  as  a  toddler  in  What  Cheer, 
Iowa,”  Tom  said  sheepishly. 

“It’s  the  shrewd  and  powerful  Rus¬ 
sian  bear  we’re  up  against  now, 
Tom,”  Matt  said.  His  narrow  eyes 
narrowed  further.  “There’s  reason  to 
believe  that  our  man  in  there  may 
be  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all, 
the  Soviet  master-spy,  Vladimir 
Frumpkin.” 

Tom  dropped  the  suicide  tablets  he 
had  been  clicking  together  nervously 
in  .his  hand.  There  wasn't  an  agent  in 
all  the  freedom-loving  West  who 
wouldn’t  give  his  best  fountain-pen 
pistol  for  a  crack  at  Vladimir  Frump¬ 
kin. 


“How  can  we  be  sure?”  asked  Tom. 

“Here  he  comes  now.”  The  dark 
figure  emerged  from  the  bookstore. 
The  Americans,  still  hidden  in  the 
shadows,  watched  his  every  move. 
Matt  made  several  entries  in  his 
counter-spy  notebook. 

“Carries  carrying  case  in  right 
hand,  awkwardly.  Walks  with  cane, 
haltingly.” 

Tom,  obviously  new  on  the  job,  was 
puzzled.  The  dark  figure  disappeared 
around  the  corner  but  Matt  made  no 
move  to  follow. 

“No  need  to  let  him  know  we’re 
on  his  trail,”  the  senior  agent  said. 
“Thanks  to  Tiny,  we  can  take  our 
time  in  springing  the  trap.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  suppose  you’re  puzzled  about 
these  notes  I've  made.” 

“Yes,”  said  Tom  with  professional 
terseness.  He  was  learning. 

“The  reason  our  subject  carried  the 
case  so  awkwardly  is  quite  evident. 
Did  you  every  try,  Tom,  to  carry  a 
heavy,  pamphlet-laden  case  while  con¬ 
cealing  a  fancy  French  pistol  in  your 
palm?” 

Tom  gawked  in  obvious  admiration. 

“The  halting  gait,”  Matt  went  on, 
“is  not  aided  by  the  use  of  the 
cane.  Indeed,  the  cane  is  the  cause.  A 
concealed  blade  in  the  cane  is  stick¬ 
ing  into  the  soft  asphalt  pavement.” 

“We  could  follow  him  by  looking 
for  the  blade  marks,”  suggested  Tom. 

“We  could,”  the  senior  agent  said, 
“if  we  wanted  to  do  it  the  hard  way. 
Our  master-spy  has  left  a  much  more 
obvious  trail — these  pamphlets  on  the 
street.” 

“They  must  have  dropped  out  of 
his  carrying  case,”  Tom  theorized. 

“Of  course,”  Matt  said  knowingly. 
“That’s  what  the  case  is  for.” 

For  a  dozen  blocks  or  more,  the 
American  agents  strolled  along,  spear¬ 
ing  the  pamphlets  with  the  concealed 
blades  of  their  own  counter-canes, 
stashing  the  papers  in  litter-bags  for 
evidence  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
U.N.  meeting. 

Suddenly,  Matt  stopped  to  examine 
more  closely  one  of  the  documents 
from  the  Russian’s  leaky  carrying- 
case. 

‘‘This  clinches  it,”  he  said.  “This 
is  no  mere  missile  blueprint — it’s  a 
map  dated  1950.” 

“Then  it  is  Frumpkin!” 

“None  other.  And  by  now  he  is 
probably  heading  toward  the  fron¬ 
tier.” 

The  pamphlets  had  run  out.  Tom 
found  the  empty  case  which  Frump¬ 
kin  had  discarded,  undoubtedly  to 
speed  his  flight,  perhaps  suspecting 
he  was  being  followed. 

“He’s  lost  his  grip,”  said  Tom, 
with  the  simple  humor  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  What  Cheer,  Iowa,  “but  I’m 
afraid  we’ve  lost  Frumpkin.” 

“See  here,”  said  Matt.  “Frumpkin 
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has  resorted  to  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  espionage  gadgets  known,  thanks 
to  Tiny’s  Teddy  bear  report.” 

What  Matt  had  discovered  was  the 
imprint  of  three  round  plugs,  pressed 
into  the  soft  earth  near  the  frontier 
with  each  step  of  the  fleeing  Frump- 
kin.  The  master-spy  had  changed  to 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  which  had  been 
attached  lifts  in  the  form  of  three 
round  plugs — the  very  lifts  used  to 
disguise  footprints  in  crossing  a  fron¬ 
tier. 

There  were  many  footprints  in  the 
frontier  area  but,  luckily,  only  one  set 
of  plugprints.  Matt  and  Tom,  know- 
'  ing  Frumpkin  would  keep  plugging 
away,  followed  swiftly  to  a  beer  gar¬ 
den  where  a  bunch  of  the  boys  were 


The  following  column  by  John  Jus¬ 
tin  Smith  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Ncivs  on  November  14 th  under 
the  headline,  “A  Magazine  the  Reds 
Would  Like.” 

If  the  Communists  wanted  to  put 
out  some  effective  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  they  couldn’t  do  better 
than  to  print  a  magazine  filled  with 
sick  humor  —  one  spoofing  American 
institutions. 

They  could  stick  a  spear  clear 
through  the  Peace  Corps  with  a  car¬ 
toon  showing  a  Corps  member  lean¬ 
ing  on  a  customs  counter  in  an 
Asian  country  and  saying  to  the  na¬ 
tive  inspector: 

‘‘Come  on,  slant-eyes,  hurry  up.” 

They  could  print  another  cartoon 
showing  U.S.  spacemen  as  being 
frightened. 

The  Communists  could — in  sUch  a 
magazine — get  beatniks  to  laugh  wild¬ 
ly  at  religion  by  printing  a  picture 
of  a  sad-faced  goblin  over  a  cap¬ 
tion  saying : 

‘‘Pray  for  War.” 

For  good  measure  they  could  lam¬ 
poon  Billy  Graham  and  maybe  toss  in 
an  anti-Catholic  cartoon  for  good 
measure. 

The  Communists,  as  far  as  I  know, 
have  never  printed  such  a  magazine. 
But  some  people  who  say  they’re  good 
Americans  have. 

Copies  of  this  journal  flooded  desks 
in  The  Daily  News  newsroom  the 
other  day.  I  have  no  idea  who  sent 
them  or  why. 

[ Editor’s  note:  Barbara  Siegel  of 
Chicago  had  “ flooded ”  the  newsroom 
with  4  or  5  copies  of  The  Realist 
addressed  to  Daily  News  columnists .] 

All  of  the  things  I  cited  above  are 
in  the  magazine — and  a  lot  more. 
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forgetting  the  Cold  War  for  a  night. 

The  plug  trail  was  lost  there  in  the 
sawdust  beneath  the  flying  feet  of 
carefree  Polka  dancers. 

“Frumpkin  must  be  here,  all  right,” 
said  Tom,  “but  which  one  is  he?” 

In  the  dimly-lighted  beer  garden, 
everyone  looked  like  a  dark  figure. 
Matt  Smith  lifted  his  field  glasses  to 
his  narrow  eyes  and  surveyed  the 
crowded  beer  garden.  He  whispered 
to  Tom  to  follow  and,  in  one  swift 
sidle,  they  sidled  up  to  a  corner  table. 

“This  is  the  end,  Vladimir  Frump¬ 
kin,”  said  Matt.  “Snap  the  cuffs  on 
him,  Tom.” 

For  there  sat  a  man  wearing  a 
black  mask  across  his  eyes. 


With  this  pulp-paper  periodical  no¬ 
thing  is  sacred. 

Articles  go  into  such  things  as 
homosexuality  (the  editor  say’s  he’s 
not  prejudiced  against  it),  sex  in  the 
White  House,  the  use  of  a  coffin  as 
a  fallout  shelter,  spacemen  making 
passes  at  other  spacemen’s  wives 
while  the  husbands  are  in  orbit.  One 
article  is  sicker  than  the  last — all 
the  way  to  the  back  page. 

A  devastating  feature  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  is  that  it  is  done  in  terribly 
clever  language  and  the  cartoon  art 
is  as  good  as  the  New  Yorker’s. 

Just  how  kinky  the  thinking, 
though,  is  well  illustrated  in  a  lead 
editorial.  The  editor  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  complaining  that  the 
magazine  was  anti-Semitic  and  added: 
“I  won’t  even  dignify  the  Jew 
blankety-blank's  remark.”  Only  the 
blanks  weren’t  blank. 

Luckily,  although  I’ve  looked,  I 
have  not  seen  copies  for  sale  on  news¬ 
stands  around  town,  although  I’m 
told  it  can  be  bought  in  one  store 
on  the  Near  North  Side. 

But  the  nasty  fact  remains  that 


there  is  such  a  magazine  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  some  people  ai'e  paying 
money  for  it.  The  issue  I  have  is 
numbered  No.  29,  meaning,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  there  have  been  28  others. 

And  it  is  true  too  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  does — probably  because  of  stu¬ 
pidity  rather  than  design — aid  Com¬ 
munist  thinking  by  making  a  dirty 
joke  out  of  everything  up  to  and 
including  the  Creator. 

What  should  we  do  about  such  a 
thing?  A  sure  cure  is  for  nobody 
to  buy  it. 

In  keeping  with  my  policy  of  not 
publicizing  such  bilge,  I’d  like  NOT 
to  name  it.  However,  so  you’ll  know 
what  magazine  not  to  buy,  the  name 
of  this  junk  is  The  Realist. 

[ Editor’s  note :  Although  columnist 
John  Justin  Smith  and  I  obviously 
function  on  different  wave  lengths,  I 
can  only  praise  him  for  suggesting 
self -censorship  rather  than  suppres¬ 
sion.  At  any  rate,  on  November  20 th, 
he  wrote  in  his  column  as  follows.] 

Last  week  I  named  a  thoroughly 
obscene  periodical  and  suggested  that 
the  sure  cure  for  this  was  for 
nobody  to  buy  it.  I  also  mentioned 
that  I  knew  of  only  one  store  in 
Chicago  where  it  was  available. 

So  what  happened?  Two  men  called 
me  to  ask  me  the  name  of  the  store. 
Bah! 

So  what  else  happened?  A  morning 
disk  jockey  on  radio  read  parts  of 
my  column,  described  me  as  a  “stuffy 
young  man”  and  read  excerpts  from 
the  magazine. 

I’ll  guarantee  that  he  didn’t  read 
ALL  of  it.  If  he  had,  he’d  be  in  jail 
by  now.  The  reason:  While  there  are 
some  magazines  you  wouldn’t  want 
your  children  to  read,  this  particular 
magazine  is  so  filthy  you  wouldn’t 
want  your  father  to  see  it. 

It  is  truly  obscene  by  almost  any¬ 
body’s  standards, 

I  would  ask:  How  can  you  help 
but  be  stuffy  in  the  face  of  such 
junk — unless  you’re  a  phony? 

[ Editor’s  note:  Meanwhile,  back  on 
the  wild  side,  the  following  letter 
from  novelist  Nelson  Algren  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News.] 

I  am  one  of  the  people  who  pay 
money  for  the  Realist,  a  periodical 
to  which  nothing  is  sacred,  according 
to  the  Nov.  14  column  of  Mr.  John 
Justin  Smith. 

I  buy  it  because  I  fail  to  share 
Mr.  Smith’s  belief  that  the  Rev.  Billy 
Graham,  spacemen,  or  the  trade  in 
fallout  shelters  are  sacred  subjects. 

It  is  not  “sick  humor”  to  which 
Mr.  Smith  is  objecting,  but,  simply, 
humor.  Mr.  Smith’s  affliction  is  one 
no  doctor  can  cure. 
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Stopover  in  Miami 

In  a  powerful  essay,  “The  Ethics 
of  Living  Jim  Crow,”  the  late  Richard 
Wright  told  of  the  box  he  had  found 
himself  in  when  his  Memphis’  factory 
bosses  discovered  that  he  was  moving 
to  Chicago. 

They  questioned  him  harshly  about 
his  true  purpose  in  leaving  the  South 
(they  already  knew  why).  They  asked 
about  his  possible  interest  in  white 
girls  up  North.  They  wanted  to  know 
if  he  “appreciated”  southern  whites 
and  recognized  them  as  his  “only 
true  friends.”  The  questions,  of  course, 
were  none  of  their  business. 

If  he  were  to  get  out  of  Memphis 
alive,'  Writght’s  sole  “choice”  was  to 
give  the  “proper”  answers.  He  did. 
His  bosses  knew  he  was  of  necessity 
less  than  candid.  His  essay  communi¬ 
cates  the  terror  implicit  in  the  grill¬ 
ing. 

In  answering  questions  under  du¬ 
ress  at  Miami  International  Airport 
recently,  I  felt  very  much  as  Wright 
felt.  I  was  asked  if  1  had  left  the 
U.S.  Avith  the  intention  of  going  to 

Cuba.  Did  I  believe  in  God?  Did 
/ 

I  have  Communist  affiliations?  Did  I 
know  the  Miami  president  of  the 
NAACP?  Had  I  been  Fidel  Castro’s 
guest  in  Cuba? 

It  was  not  by  free  choice  that  I 
re-entered  the  U.S.  in  Miami.  From 
Cubans  residing  in  Florida  I  knew 
that  the  Immigration  officials  there 
have  been  bought  and  sold  by  wealthy 
Cuban  counter-revolutionaries.  I  knew 
that  Miami  cops  double  as  bodyguards 
for  the  most  notorious  of  the  Cuban 
murderers  and  torturers  who  fled  to 
Florida  as  “refugees”  when  Fidel 
Castro  overthrew  Fulgencio  Batista. 

I  knew  that  recently  a  Cuban  fami¬ 
ly  —  man,  wife  and  children  —  came 
close  to  being  lynched  by  counter¬ 
revolutionary  thugs  at  that  same  air¬ 
port.  The  couple’s  only  crime  was 
that  they  favor  Fidel  Castro  and 
were  endeavoring  to  return  to  their 
homeland,  as  7,000  other  Cubans  in 
the  United  States  have  done  over  the 
past  year. 

Never  a  believer  in  mock  heroics, 
I  sought  another  re-entry  point.  Start¬ 
ing  three  days  earlier,  I  had  tried  to 
fly  to  Toronto  from  Havana.  When 
that  proved  unsuccessful,  I  felt 'com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  only  other  avail¬ 
able  flight  out  of  Havana  because  of 
a  lecture  engagement  in  Springfield, 
Missouri.  Cuban  friends  urged  me  to 
wait  24  hours  for  a  weekly  Delta 
Airlines  flight  to  Jamaica.  From  there 
I  could  fly  to  safer  New  York.  To  the 
Latin  temperament  appointments  and 
engagements  mean  little. 

From  Baltimore,  Afro-American 
editor  Cliff  Mackay  alerted  the  White 
House  and  the  Attorney  General  to 


...  by  William  Worthy 

my  Miami  arrival.  The  Afro  insisted 
that  protection  against  mob  violence 
be  provided.  As  a  result,  three  plain- 
clothesmen  from  the  Dade  County 
sheriff’s  office  were  on  hand  at  the 
airport.  Initially  polite,  they  later 
showed  their  true  colors.  By  the  time 
they  saw  me  off  on  the  midnight 
plane  to  St.  Louis,  I  would  have 
preferred  to  clo  without  them  and 
to  take  my  chances  with  the  jeering 
airport  counter-revolutionaries. 

In  my  briefcase  I  had  a  copy  of 
my  birth  certificate  and  a  certificate 
of  smallpox  vaccination.  Nothing  more 
is  required  of  a  U.S.  citizen  return¬ 
ing  home.  Had  I  not  been  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  reach  Missouri  by  9  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  I  would  have 
refused  to  answer  any  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  me  by  the  Immigration 
inspectors  and  their  three  Florida  po¬ 
lice  buddies.  But  a  refusal  to  answer 
their  hostile,  irrelevant  and  trickily 
phrased  questions  would  have  meant 
forcible  detention  for  days.  Eventual¬ 
ly — too  late  for  several  consecutive 
speaking  engagements — a  lawyer  could 
have  “sprung”  me  from  a  Jim  Crow 
cell  through  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Thus  I  faced  the  same  type  of 
“choice”  that  Richard  Wright  had 
faced  in  Memphis.  Thus  I,  too,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  decision  to  give  answers 
that  would  enable  me  to  make  a 
speedy  departure. 

The  harassment  was  petty  and 
mean.  From  my  luggage,  Customs  in¬ 
spectors  removed  all  my  private  pa¬ 
pers  and  correspondence  to  a  distant 
office.  There,  out  of  my  presence,  they 
read  and  undoubtedly  copied  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  next  two  hours.  At 
7  P.M.  I  sent  word  to  them  that,  not 
having  had  time  in  Havana  for  break¬ 
fast  or  lunch,  I’d  like  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Back  came  a  negative 
response. 

When  I  went  to  the  toilet,  an  in¬ 
spector  followed  and  watched  from  a 
side  angle.  From  the  Western  Union 
desk  in  the  airport  I  sent  a  cable¬ 
gram  to  two  American  friends,  Lou 
and  Lenna  Jones.  They  had  asked 
me  to  wife  them  if  I  emerged  un¬ 
scathed  at  Miami. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  sheriff’s 
men  asked  me  who  Lou  and  Lenna 
Jones  were.  No  doubt  the  lawless 
cops  also  read  my  simultaneous  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  Afro-American  and  to 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily. 
The  1934  Federal  Communications  Act 
prohibits  the  divulging  of  telecom¬ 
munications  to  anyone.  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  expect  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  prosecute. 

During  our  conversations  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  Robert  F.  Williams,  former 
NAACP  president  in  Monroe,  North 


Carolina,  had  discussed  the  increas¬ 
ingly  blatant  teamwork  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  between  openly  racist  southern 
cops  and  federal  agents.  The  episode 
at  Miami  Airport  was  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample.  Questions  put  to  me  were 
neatly  divided  up  into  those  with 
concealed  venom  by  the  Immigration 
inspectors  and  openly  nasty  ones  by 
the  sheriff’s  deputies. 

Solely  on  the  strength  of  my  recent 
Esquire  article  on  the  Muslims,  I 
was  asked  if  I  belonged  to  that  sect. 
The  answer  was  “no.”  But  I  was  tell¬ 
ing  myself  that  maybe  Elijah  Mu¬ 
hammad  is  right  in  wanting  racial 
separateness.  If  integration  will  mean 
living  in  close  association  with  that 
John  Birch  type  of  law  enforcer,  who 
needs  it?  Specimens  of  “two-legged 
rattlesnakes”  indeed! 

But,  despite  the  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth  that  night,  I  now  am  glad  I 
returned  via  Miami.  It  cleared  my 
vision.  After  an  absence  of  11  weeks 
I  can  sense  the  heightened  power  of 
the  extreme  right  wing.  It  hit  me 
in  the  face  when  the  Immigration 
inspectors  sat  me  down  for  the  grill¬ 
ing. 

During  those  six  hours  at  the  air¬ 
port  I  learned  a  great  deal.  I  saw 
that  my  stay  in  Cuba  without  State 
Department  permission  was  not  in 
itself  the  real  issue  angering  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  At  bottom,  the  official  ques¬ 
tioners  were  objecting  to  my  Afro 
dispatches,  which  in  no  way  followed 
the  U.S.  party  line.  They  were  ob¬ 
jecting,  for  example,  to  my  first-hand 
reports  that  Fidel  Castro  had  by¬ 
passed  the  hypocrisy  of  “gradual¬ 
ism”  and  wiped  out  Cuba’s  color  line 
in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Back  in  July,  a  newly  free  African 
government  offered  me  a  diplomatic 
passport.  If,  to  continue  renorting  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  need  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  the  immunity  it  confers,  I 
will  accept  it.  I  will  never  beg  my 
servants  in  Washington  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  travel.  If  they  tangle  with 
me  again,  I  will  embarrass  them 
endlessly,  just  as  I  did  for  three 
years  over  their  untenable  ban  on 
travel  to  China. 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
watch  the  small  cube  melt  away  into 
nothingness. 

Such  trenchant  realism  is  the  un¬ 
mistakable  mark  of  the  maturity  of 
a  genre,  and  of  a  people,  and  it  is 
heartening  to  see  it  in  the  American 
musical  comedy,  especially  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  world  around  us,  we  see 
the  dangers  arising  from  a  people’s 
inability  to  face  up  to  what  they  are 
and  what  they  have  done.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  and,  yes,  the  Germans  might 
well  take  note. 
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by  Eileen  Brand 

Sometimes  I  try  to  get  over  having  a  mass  mind. 
This  has  led  to  an  obsessive  need  to  preserve  my  gar¬ 
bage  (literally,  not  figuratively)  for  posterity. 

Actually  I  got  hung  up  on  the  compost  bit  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  argument  on  cremation  versus  the  tidy  little  ceme¬ 
tery  plot.  Wherein  a  mature  and  mellow  doctor  of  my 
acquaintance  allowed  he’d  like  to  go  to  rest  in  a  compost 
heap.  Dust  thou  art,  to  earthworms  returneth,  etc. 

Then  composting  lay  fallow  in  the  back  of  my  mind 
until  I  read  a  murder  mystery  in  which  the  bodies  were 
buried,  ingeniously  enough,  in  a  compost  pile.  This  is 
possibly  a  less  constructive  application.  At  the  very 
least,  composting  is  a  fertility  rite  and  therefore  sacred. 

For  benefit  of  the  ill-informed,  compost  is  do-it- 
yourself  fertilizer.  Not  what  you’re  thinking,  though. 
Not  usually,  anyway.  The  thing  is,  you  get  a  lot  of 
leaves  and  worms  and  dump  in  your  garbage  and  add 
more  leaves  and  water  and  garbage.  In  time  this  pro¬ 
duces  lovely  fine  black  humus.  Great  for  the  flora  and 
fauna.  All  the  wondrous  processes  of  Creation  become 
renascent.  Truly  the  composter  has  a  Mission. 

Unfortunately  there  was  so  much  I  didn’t  know.  How 
many  earthworms?  Any  old  leaves — poison  ivy  and  all? 
Lawful  to  lay  away  loved  ones  in  the  compost  if  homi¬ 
cide  not  at  issue?  An  ordinary  run-of-the-mill  fanatic 
would  have  given  up  when  the  going  got  rough  but  I 
was  fighting  my  mass-mind  syndrome  and  determined 
to  be  a  composter. 

I  got  so  muddled  in  my  thinking  I  clean  forget  that 
beautiful  thing  President  Kennedy  said  about  don’t  ask 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country.  Reckless  and  impetuous,  I  thought  to 
call  on  my  government  for  guidance. 

Sure  enough,  the  U.S.  Government,  Agriculture 
Dept,  of,  had  a  Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  Office, 
as  near  as  my  own  phone.  Who,  I  reasoned,  should  know 
better  than  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  about  com¬ 
posting?  I  might  as  well  have  called  the  NSR&D  Facil¬ 
ity  C  &  T  Div.  NSC. 

The  first  person  I  talked  to  never  heard  of  a  com¬ 
post.  The  second  person  never  either,  but  kindly  offered 
to  consult  a  Higher  Authority  if  I  would  care  to  hold 
on.  This  Authority  said  they  didn’t  have  any  compost 
data  for  taxpayers  but  try  the  Experiment  Station.  ■ 

Well,  there  again,  I  have  only  myself  to  blame  as 
once  more  I  contacted  the  wrong  people.  I  found  a  sta¬ 
tion  with  experimentally-minded  persons  who  were  ter¬ 
ribly  interested  in  fertility  rites.  But  they  didn’t  know 
the  first  thing  about  composts  and,  in  truth,  weren’t 
even  with  the  government. 

Hence,  I  turn  to  you,  0  Gentle  Reader.  For  each 
compost  recipe  accompanied  by  a  carload  of  leaves  and 
barrel  of  earthworms  (prepaid)  shipped  to  me  care  of 
the  Realist,  I  will  send  an  exquisite  plaque  suitable  for 
mounting  atop  your  compost  heap,  made  of  genuine 
imported  corrugated-cardboard-like  paper,  tastefully 
hand-lettered  (no  two  exactly  alike)  with  the  finest 
Magic-Marker  inks  in  your  choice  of  Nature’s  own  pri¬ 
mary  colors,  bearing  the  inspirational  message:  “What 
hath  God  rot!” 


by  Dave  ierkman 


Petal,  Mississippi,  a  ‘suburb’  of  Hattiesburg,  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  U.  S.  11,  about  20  miles  north  of  Poplarville 
(where  two  years  ago  a  group  of  public  spirited  citi¬ 
zens,  motivated  only  by  a  dedicated  sense  of  civic  duty, 
lynched  Mack  Parker). 

Hattiesburg  is  the  home  of  Mississippi  Southern 
College  where,  as  readers  of  the  March-April  Realist 
may  recall,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  teach  last  year. 
Hattiesburg  is  also  the  home  of  P.  D.  East,  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  The  Petal  Paper. 

He  has  been  called  by  some,  “The  Harry  Golden  of 
Mississippi.”  This  is  inaccurate.  Unlike  Golden,  who  is 
the  product  of  a  liberal  Jewish,  Lower  East  Side  New 
York  City  upbringing,  P.  D.  is  a-native  Mississippi- 
born.  -bred,  and  -educated  White  Anglo-Saxon  Pro¬ 
testant. 

Whereas  Golden  publishes  his  Carolina  Israelite  in 
the  relatively  free  atmosphere  of  North  Carolina,  .a 
state  which  has  also  given  us  Frank  Graham,  East 
publishes  his  one-man  journal  in  a  fetid  Mississippi, 
which  can — and  does — boast  of  having  spawned  and 
nurtured  Bilbo,  Eastland  and  Ross  Barnett.  (True,  it 
has  also  given  us  Hodding  Cai’ter,  but  he  is  merely 
arguing  for  implementation  of  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson — 
separate  but  equal — and  70  years  too  late,  at  that.) 

P.  D.  East  has  often  been  described  as  a  “pro- 
integrationist.”  I  would  think  this  description,  at  best, 
has  become  completely  accurate  only  within  the  last 
year  or  so;  for  one  of  the  many  qualities  that  marks 
the  man  is  growth. 

That,growth  began  after  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  outlawing  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
when,  as  he  later  wrote  in  an  autobiographical  piece  in 
Harper’s,  he  suddenly  “reached  the  startling  conclusion : 
that  Negroes  were  people  too.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
more  than  a  little  surprised  to  learn  not  everybody 
shared  my  views.” 

Still,  as  late  as  1955,  he  could  write  in  his  paper,  “I 
would  deny  the  Negro  social  equality,  as  such.  And 
here  I  admit  my  own  Southern  prejudices.”  Only  last 
year,  when  I  was  in  Mississippi,  I  am  sure  that,  of  his 
few  social  acquaintances  (which  he  claimed  numbered 
four  at  the  time),  none  wrere  colored.  But  two  months 
ago,  in  an  interview  on  the  Mike  Wallace  TV  show,  he 
stated  that  Negroes  were  included  among  the  six  locally 
he  could  now  call  his  friends. 

Just  what  kind  of  person  is  this  man  who  has  just 
about  reached  the  point  of  financial  bankruptcy,  and 
has  caused  his  wife,  his  daughter — it  was  P.  D.  East’s 
fate  to  have  fathered  a  daughter,  which  only  begs  the 
inevitable  question — and  himself  to  become  virtual  out¬ 
casts,  merely  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  people  whom, 
six  years  ago,  he  didn’t  even  consider  “social  equals”? 

Physically,  he  is  impressive.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  you  when  you  meet' him  is  that  he  looks  every 
inch  the  gadfly  that  he  is.  At  39,  his  powerful  6'4", 
230-pound  frame  is  topped  by  a  head  of  prematurely 
gray  hair,  and  an  aged  face  of  a  rugged — almost  beau¬ 
tiful— Lincolnesque-like  homeliness,  of  the  type  borne 
by  so  many  in  the  iconoclastic  tradition.  His  manner  is 
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soft-spoken  and  contemplative — a  complete  contradic¬ 
tion  of  his  writing  style  which  is  often  bitterly,  even 
vitriolically,  satirical.  The  effect  is  an  ethos  that  imme¬ 
diately  wins  over  that  man-of-our-times,  The  Moderate, 
whose  pre-conception  has  led  him  to  expect  he  would  be 
meeting  a  raving  radical.  • 

East  did  not  purchase  The  Petal  Paper  as  part  of  a 
carefully  preconceived  plan  to  loss  his  life’s  savings 
and  achieve  the  beatified  state  of  martyrdom  (a  word, 
by  the  way,  whose  malignment  has  led  to  the  popular 
debasement  of  one  of  the  few  noble  traditions  religion 
has  bequeathed  us).  He  purchased  and  intended  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  just  as  any  small  town  journalist  would:  on  the 
basis  of  its  prospects  of  becoming  a  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  enterprise,  which  would  serve  the  need  fpr  such 
an  institution  in  a  small  town  by  reporting  the  local 


new3  and  social  gossip,  but  principally  as  a  vehicle  for 
advertising  by  local  merchants.  Indeed,  within  a  short 
time,  it  was  just  that:  a  successful  and  respected  insti¬ 
tution  with  a  healthy  2,300  subscribers  (which,  in  the 
thriving  metropolis  of  Petal— “America’s  Largest  Un¬ 
incorporated  Community”- — meant  just  about  every¬ 
body  ) . 

But  then  came  conscience,  contemplation  and 
growth;  and  away  went  subscribers,  advertisers  and 
revenue. 

In  March  1956,  P.  D.  East  reached  his  local  nadir 
and  achieved  his  national  reputation. 

The  first  organizational  meeting  of  the  Hattiesburg 
chapter  of  the  White  Citizens  Council  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  22nd.  In  The  Petal  Paper  of  the  15th  there 
appeared  a  full-page  ad,  featuring  a  large  illustration 
of  a  braying  donkey,  which  invited  local  folk  to  join 
what  East  called  “The  Citizens  Clan.”  In  it,  he  asked : 

“What?  Worried  about  being  socially  acceptable?” 

Then,  “Join  the  Citizens  Clan  and  be  safe  from  social 
worries.” 

Ten  freedoms  were  listed  as  an  inducement,  in¬ 
cluding,  “Freedom  to  hunt  ‘Blackbirds’  with  no  bag 
limit  .  .  .  (To  date  no  member  of  the  Clan  has  been  con¬ 
victed  for  killing  a  nigger)”;  “Freedom  to  yell  ‘nigger’ 
as  much  as  you  please  without  your  conscience  bother¬ 
ing  you!”;  “Freedom  to  wonder  who  is  pocketing  the 
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five  dollars  you  paid  to  join!”;  “Freedom  to  take  a 
profitable  part  in  the  South’s  fastest  growing  business : 
Bigotry !” 

The  ad  closed  with  the  admonition,  “Remember:  Not 
to  join  could  mean  you’re  a  nigger  lover!” 

(In  stressing  the  ‘sociable’  aspect,  East  pointed  up¬ 
as  all  effective  satire  should — the  essence  of  the  real 
danger  presented  by  the  Council  movement;  for,  unlike 
the  old  KKK,  whose  membership  consisted  mainly  of 
ignorant  redneck,  galluses-snapping,  po’  white  trash — 
and  which  was  thus  wide  open  to  ridicule — the  Councils 
include  many  of  the  often  highly-educated,  ‘other- 
directed’  pseudo-urbane,  gray-flanneled  JayCee  element 
who  look,  act,  talk  and  think  no  differently  from  any  of 
the  successful-young-businessmen-going-places  who  can 
be  found  anywhere.) 

For  printing  such  material  as  the  “Citizens  Clan” 
ad,  P.  D.  East  can  now  boast  he  is  the  publisher  of  the 
only  hometown  paper  in  the  country  without  a  home¬ 
town  subscriber. 

He  also  takes  pride  in  his  proprietorship  of  the  only 
paper  in  the  country  without  a  listed  phone. 

This  was  necessitated  by  the  constant  harassments 
that  crackpots  began  to  subject  his  wife,  Billie,  and  him¬ 
self  to  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Because  of 
this,  it  was  almost  two  months  after  I  had  decided  I 
wanted  to  meet  P.  D.,  that  I  finally  got  to  see  him. 

An  initial  call  to  the  one  faculty  member  who  I  was 
told  had  his  private  number,  elicited  the  rebuff  that  if 
East  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  I  wouldn’t  have  to  call  him. 
Thereafter,  I  simply  let  it  be  known  to  those  I  hoped 
were  the  ‘right  people’  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
Then  one  day,  I  received  a  call  asking  why,  followed  by 
one  from  East  saying  he’d  meet  me  that  evening  at  a 
coffee  shop  near  the  college. 

In  reading  P.  D.’s  autobiography  The  Magnolia 
Jungle  ($3.95,  Simon  &  Schuster)  after  I’d  left  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  I  was  startled  by  the  parallel  between  the  ad¬ 
vice  he  wrote  he  was  given  before  meeting  William 
Faulkner,  and  the  almost  exact  same  advice  given  me 
before  my  meeting  with  him — such  admonitions  as :  let 
him  do  most  of  the  talking;  be  careful  of  what  you  say; 
don’t  become  personal,  etc.  So  when  I  drove  over  to 
see  him,  I  didn’t  know  quite  what  to  expect. 

Yet,  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  it  immediately  struck  me 
here  was  no  bitter  misanthrope,  as  I’d  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve;  rather,  here  was  that  most  friendly  of  all  people: 
a,  person  genuine!]/  interested  in  what  his  fellow  man 
had  to  say.  Still,  1  wasn’t  sure  if  this  was  what  he 
really  was,  or  just  a  projection  of  what  Pd  hoped  he’d  be. 

Somewhat  prior  to  this  time,  my  wife,  Gloria,  and  I 
had  isolated  ourselves  socially  (except  for  three  trusted 
confidantes)  from  the  rest  of  the  faculty  and  com¬ 
munity  because  of  my  situation  at  the  college.  But,  as 
much  as  I  wanted  to  ask  P.  D.  and  his  wife  to  our  place, 
especially  since  my  wife  was  most  anxious  to  meet  him, 
I  never  made  such  an  overtui'e  during  this,  or  our  few 
subsequent  meetings,  for  fear  he’d  consider  it  an  imper¬ 
tinence. 

It  was  only  after  I’d  arrived  back  in  New  York 
and  read  his  Harper’s  piece  that  I  learned  he  relished 
social  isolation  no  more  than  we  did.  In  it,  he  wrote 
that  he  didn’t  wish  to  “embarrass”  even  the  few  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  was  still  on  speaking  terms,  by  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  his  house.  It  was,  of  course,  this  very  real 
concern  over  the  ‘harm’  he  might  cause  others  should 
he  ‘impose  himself’  on  them,  that  had  come  to  be  mis- 
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taken  for  distance  and  aloofness.  I  realized  then  that 
it  was  quite  possible  he  too  may  have  wished  to  invite 
my  wife  and  me  to  his  place  but,  like  me,  he  was  afraid 
to  tender  such  an  invitation. 

Recently,  after  reading  about  his  meeting  with 
Faulkner  in  The  Magnolia  Jungle,  I  wrote  him  pretty 
much  what  I’ve  just  said  here,  in  case  he  might  have 
misinterpreted  any  reticence  on  my  part.  In  his  reply, 
he  noted  it  “Took  that  damn  Faulkner  60  years  to  build 
his  reputation,  and  mine  is  moulded  already!”  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  prices  he  is  paying. 

Yet,  considering  this  ‘heavy  cost,’  East  could  be 
‘getting  more  for  his  money.’  Unfortunately,  The  Petal 
Paper  is  now  read  mainly  by  a  small  coterie  of  North¬ 
ern  liberals  who,  of  course,  can  do  little  more  than  shake 
their  head  and  say,  “See,  he  agrees  with  us.”  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  I’d  heard  from  other  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  (who’d  been  around  long  enough  to  accurately 
make  such  judgments),  perhaps  a  third  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Southern  students  were  against  segregation. 
However,  as  soon  as  they  return  to  their  home  towns 
after  graduation  and  enter  business  and  community  life, 
almost  none  will  ever  dare  to  give  any  expression  to 
these  beliefs,  once  they  ‘learn  the  score.’ 

Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  students  in  my  classes — - 
many  of  whom  were  from  the  immediate  area — were 
even  aware  that  a  white  man,  in  apparent  possession  of 
his  faculties,  was  publishing  an  anti-segregation  paper 
right  in  the  town.  Now,  if  P.  D.  were  to  see  that  copies 
somehow  got  to  these  students— to  let  them  know  there 
is  someone  in  the  state  who  feels  as  they  do  and  has 
the  guts  to  state  his  views  openly — perhaps  a  few  would 
take  heart  from  his  example,  and  become  imbued  with 
the  courage  to  maintain  their  convictions  publicly  when 
they  return  home. 

P.  D.  is  all  too  aware  of  this;  and,  therefore,  aware 
that  he  is  not  doing  as  effective  a  job  as  he  might 
otherwise  do.  In  discussing  this  with  him — and  he  told 
me  I  was  not  the  first  to  have  pointed  it  out — his  only 
explanation  was  that  the  treatment  accorded  him  locally 
the  past  few  years  has  created  ambivalent  feelings 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  have  only  intensified  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  carry  on  his  one-man  battle,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  it  emotionally  impossible  for  him  to 
become  personally  involved  with  the  community  in  any 
form,  even  to  the  extent  of  distributing  some  papers 
on  campus. 

This,  let  me  stress,  is  in  no  way  intended  to  detract 
from  the  extremely  valuable  functions  he  is  presently 
performing.  P.  D.  serves  as  a  symbol  of  liberalism  and 
hope  in  Mississippi,  not  only  for  Northerners  and  Ne¬ 
groes,  but  for  those  whites  in  the  state — and  they  num¬ 
ber  more  than  most  would  suspect — who  silently  share 
his  beliefs.  These  people  are  more  than  aware  of  his 
presence,  and  the  mere  knowledge  that  there  is  at  least 
one  man  willing  to  take  the  risks  that  go  with  publicly 
stating  his  convictions,  is  a  painful  prick  in  the  con¬ 
science  of  many  a  white  Mississippian. 

As  he  once  put  it  to  me,  “I  will  never  be  able  to 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  happy  even  with  a  million 
dollars,  if  he  has  to  be  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  in  his 
own  house  without  first  drawing  the  curtains.” 

But  even  if  not  a  single  copy  of  The  Petal  Paper 
were  read  in  the  state — and  more  than  a  few  still  are — 
P.  D.,  as  a  native  WASP  publishing  such  a  journal, 
would  perform  his  most  valuable  function  merely  by 
continuing  to  remain  the  state’s  lone  symbol  of  un- 
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compromising  honesty,  principle  and  courage.  For,  if 
finally  even  P.  D.  East  goes  under,  what  hope  then  is 
there  left  in  Mississippi? 

Yet,  there  is  a  very  real  danger  P.  D.  East  will  go 
under:  home,  undrawn  curtains,  Petal  Paper  and  all. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  group  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  calling  themselves  “The  Friends  of 
P.  D.  East,”  stating  he  had  been  reduced  to  living  on  a 
$500  loan  and  is  in  desperate  need  of  help. 

You  who  read  the  Realist,  and  thereby,  I  think,  indi¬ 
cate  your  admiration  for  this  type  of  man  fighting  this 
kind  of  battle,  can  provide  some  of  that  help:  You  can 
subscribe  to  The  Petal  Paper  (Box  349,  Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi)  at  $3.00  for  six  months,  or  $5.00’ for  a 
year;  or,  you  can  obtain  a  real  bargain  by  ordering  the 
64-page  magazine-sized  booklet,  “Reprints  from  The 
Petal  Paper,”  which  contains  East’s  best  writings  of 
the  past  six  years,  by  sending  $1.00  to  the  same  address. 
You  can  purchase  a  copy  of  The  Magnolia  Jungle  (“a 
critical  success,  but  a  financial  flop”),  from  your  local 
bookstore ;  or,  if  you  are  connected  with  any  group 
sponsoring  lectures,  you  can  suggest  P.  D.  be  included 
as  a  speaker.  (Lecture  fees  now  constitute  a  major  part 
of  his  limited  income.) 

It  is  important  that  The  Petal  Paper  be  kept  going, 
not  only  a  lone  ray  of  light  in  the  murky  medieval 
Mississippi  abyss,  but  to  insure  East’s  continued 
growth.  Just  this  past  summer  P.  D.  wrote  an  editorial 
in  which  he  came  out  against  the  sit-in  mbvement.  He 
was  convinced,  he  said,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  dia¬ 
bolical  plot  conceived  by  white  racists  to  poison  un¬ 
suspecting  Negroes.  Have  any  of  you,  he  asked  his 
readers,  actually  ever  eaten  a  Southern  luncheon nter 
hamburger? 

When  I  asked  P.  D.  once  if  it  was  his  powerful  build 
that  enabled  him  to  walk  the  streets  of  Hattiesburg  in 
relative  safety,  he  replied :  “Dave,  promise  you’ll  never 
let  this  get  any  further,  but  beneath  this  hulking  ex¬ 
terior  there  beats  the  heart  of  a  coward!” 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

I’ve  heard  Paul  Krassner  use  the  word  “balls”  in 
describing  someone  who  has  shown  a  little  extra  cour¬ 
age.  If  “balls”  and  “courage”  are  really  synonymous, 
then  P.  D.  East  must  have  just  about  the  most  advanced 
case  of  elephantiasis  around. 


Anita  and  Kelvin  Deming 
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CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  CATCHER 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

book  when  they  first  read  it  in  their  early  twenties  find 
themselves  in  positions  where  they  can  take  a  chance 
on  teaching  it. 

With  the  book  more  frequently  in  the  news,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  greater  numbers  of  the  people  who 
object  instinctively  to  American  realism  will  hear  of 
Catcher  and  join  those  wrho  have  tried  to  suppress  it. 

William  Peden  wrote  me  on  July  31,  1961  that  sev¬ 
eral  people  had  written  him  objecting  strongly  to  his 
inclusion  of  Catcher  in  the  Literary  Cavalcade  recom¬ 
mended  reading  list.  Only  a  few  such  people  writing 
letters — to  a  school  superintendent,  say — can  change 
the  curriculum  of  an  entire  city  school  system.  The 
problem  is  potentially  a  serious  one — but  fortunately 
it  is  not  being  ignored. 

During  the  week  of  February  26,  1961  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission’s  Eighth  Institute  on  Public 
Management  was  held  in  Madison.  This  institute  dealt 
with  Public  Library-Public  School  Relationship.  One 
session  was  devoted  to  criteria  for  selection  of  signifi¬ 
cant,  yet  controvei’sial  books,  and  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye  was  chosen  for  special  study. 

A  number  of  general  standards  for  evaluating  a 
novel  were  established,  plus  specific  standards,  which 
caution  the  evaluator  to  remember  that  controversial 
social  problems  and  unorthodox  ideas  are  certainly  a 
part  of  modei’n  society,  that  sex  and  obscenity  are  not 
synonyms,  and  that  a  novel  should  be  judged  as  a  whole, 
not  by  parts,  excerpts  or  individual  passages. 

Mrs.  Orilla  Blackshear,  who  led  the  discussion,  per¬ 
formed  a  good  deal  of  research  on  Mr.  Salinger  and 
The  Catcher  and  presented  her  summary  concisely  and 
intelligently.  She  concluded  that  Holden  Caulfield’s  pro¬ 
fanity  “is  so  habitual,  almost  unconscious,  that  it  seems 
to  take  on  a  quality  of  innocence.”  She  found  all  of  the 
scenes  relating  to  sexual  matters  to  be  written  in  good 
taste. 

She  closes  her  report  as  follows : 

When  I  began  this  appraisal  of  “The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye”  I  was  not  interested  in  the  book  as  one  I  wanted 
to  reread.  I  looked  upon  the  rereading  (I  had  read  it 
when  it  was  first  published  and  could  not  recall  it  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  sketchy  way)  as  a  chore.  This  latest 
reading  has  brought  a  completely  new  feeling  about 
Holden  Caulfield  and  his  story  ...  I  tell  you  this  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  it  illustrates — perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  I  have  said  about  “The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye” — how  very  important  it  is  to  give  a  book  and  its 
author  a  fair  hearing — and  a  fair  reading.  .  .  .  Robert¬ 
son  Davies  in  his  “Voice  from  the  Attic”  expresses  a 
point  of  view  which  we  should  all  consider:  “For  the 
majority  of  readers,  the  touchstone  is  one  of  taste:  if 
an  author  offends  you,  do  not  read  him.  But  it  will  not 
occur  to  any  true  book  lover,  I  think,  to  take  another 
man’s  book  away  from  him.” 

Four  months  later  Mr.  Lawrence  Clark  Powell,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Library  Service,  Los  Angeles,  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  that  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye  needed  to  be  defended  more  strongly.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  school  libi’ary  associations  reprint  Edward 
Corbett’s  article,  referred  to  earlier,  and  distribute  it 
among  their  members  as  a  good  thing  to  give  disturbed 
parents  and  self-appointed  censors. 

He  mentioned  that  he  had  recently  spoken  to  a 
seminar  of  resident  doctors  in  psychiatry  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  reading  as  therapy — and  he  learned  that  The 
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Catcher  in  the  Rye  was  being  used  as  a  textbook  for  the 
study  of  adolescent  problems.  Alluding  to  Holden  Caul¬ 
field’s  vocabulary,  he  wrote:  “I’m  always  going  back  to 
Emerson  for  courage  and  refreshment.  ‘The  short 
Saxon  words  with  which  the  people  help  themselves,’  he 
wrote,  ‘are  better  than  Latin.  The  language  of  the 
street  is  always  strong.’  ” 

A  footnote  added  by  the  editors  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Bul¬ 
letin  quotes  a  note  by  Mr.  Powell  in  the  U.  C.  L.  A. 
Librarian,  April  7,  1961 :  “During  a  recent  discussion 
...  on  the  key  books  of  the  present  generation,  the 
consensus  was  that  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  opens  the 
most  doors.” 

However  true  the  foregoing  may  be,  the  Andrew 
Hill  High  School,  obeying  parental  protests,  removed 
Catcher  from  its  library  (and  four  others,  too — The 
Sun  Also  Rises,  Look  Homeward  Angel,  The  Human 
Comedy  and  Brave  New  World).  The  San  Jose  Evening 
News  commented:  “Involved  here  is  culture,  genius, 
literature  and  American  pride  that  is  being  muffled  out 
for  no  reason  at  all  and  by  pople  who  apparently  have 
never  read  a  hardcover  book  since  their  adolescent 
years.” 

For  those  who  worry  about  the  American  image 
abroad,  I  must  report  that  the  San  Jose  banning  was 
publicized  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  her  review  of  the 
Russian  translation  of  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Vera 
Panova  wrote  in  Inostrannaya  Literatura:  “It  is  no 
accident  that  Salinger’s  novel  has  been  banned  in  the 
high  school  library  in  San  Jose,  California,  along  with 
Hemingway’s  The  Sun  Also  Rises  and  Saroyan’s  The 
Human  Comedy.”  It  is  apparently  Miss  Panova’s  be¬ 
lief  that  The  Catcher  was  banned  because  of  its  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  decadent  American  society.  As  moralistic  as 
the  Russians  are,  it  is  probably  difficult  for  them  to 
realize  that  the  Americans  would  suppress  a  book  solely 
because  of  the  vulgar  language  of  one  of  its  characters. 

Mrs.  Vibeke  Schram  Cerri,  translator  of  The  Catcher 
in  the  Rye  into  Danish,  shows  a  little  more  insight  when 
she  writes,  in  a  letter  to  me,  June  21,  1961:  “I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  in  my  country  the 
frank  language  in  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  has  caused 
no  controversies.  .  .  .  But  I  do  believe  that  fits  of  moral 
rectitude  occur  more  often  in  the  States,  even  if  you 
find  hypocrites  all  over  the  world,  don’t  you?  ...  I  find 
that  people  who  are  scandalized  at  other  people’s  con¬ 
duct  only  label  themselves/’  Mrs.  Cerri  adds  that  she 
translated  all  of  the  taboo  words  as  accurately  as  she 
could. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  really  only  one  word 
has  been  responsible  for  the  removal  of  Catcher  from 
so  many  libraries.  The  blasphemy  and  the  prostitute 
scene  are  often  cited  as  contributing  elements — but 
what  seems  to  shock  the  conservatives  into  paralysis  is 
the  phrase  w’hich  Holden  Caulfield  himself  is  shocked 
by:  “Fuck  you.”  (“Somebody’d  written  ‘Fuck  you’  on 
the  wall.”)  It  is  the  word  itself  which  librarians  and 
teachers — and  parents — object  to. 

No  amount  of  logic,  no  careful  pointing  out  that 
Holden  himself  does  not  use  the  word,  can  ever  persuade 
the  shocked  ones  from  their  loathing  and  disgust. 

The  future  success  of  Catcher  in  the  school  systems 
will  always  be  dependent,  in  individual  cases,  on  whether 
or  not  the  administrator  or  department  head  who  gets 
stuck  with  the  final  decision  is  the  type  of  man  who  can 
read  “Fuck”  in  a  book  without  losing  control  of  his 
reason.  (Or  who  won’t  say  as  one  said  to  me  that  it  was 
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all  right  with  him — but  he  wouldn’t  want  his  daughter 
to  read  it  .  .  .) 

The  possible  future  use  of  Catcher  (in  translation) 
in  European  schools  may  not  be  dependent  on  the  same 
factors — not  necessarily  because  European  educators 
are  more  broad  minded,  but  quite  simply  because  the 
translations  vary  in  accuracy.  For  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  I  list  the  following  translations  of  the  phrase  cited 
above : 

Norwegian:  “Noen  haddle  rablet  ‘ — - ’  pa 

veggen.” 

Swedish:  “Nan  hade  skrivit  ‘Kuk’  pa  vaggen.” 

Danish:  “Der  var  nogen  der  havde  skrevet  ‘Ska’  vi 
kneppe?’  pa  muren.’’ 

German:  “Jemand  hatte  ‘ —  —  — ’  and  die  Wand 
geschrieben.” 

Dutch:  “Iemand  hat  iets  smerigs  op  de  mur  ges- 
chreven.” 

French:  “Quel  quu'n  avail  ecrit:  ‘Encule’  sur  le  mur.” 

Finnish:  “Joku  oli  kirjottannu  seinaan  VITTU.” 

Czech:  “Nekdo  napsal  na  zed  ‘KURYO!’” 

Polish:  “Ktos  nagryzmolit  na  sciahie  Pies  ciz  .  . 
Kiepenheuer  und  Witsch  publishers,  Cologne,  plan 
to  bring  out  a  revised  edition  of  the  German  transla¬ 
tion  which  will  correct  the  above  hypocrisy.  The  Dutch 
translation  might  remain  decent  forever.  The  Japanese 
don’t  even  have  a  good  equivalent  phrase  for  the  expres¬ 
sion.  Their  parenthetical  comment,  explaining  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  phrase  in  the  midst  of  Japanese  characters, 
says:  “Its  meaning  is  ‘let  us  have  intercourse.’  ” — which 
of  course  is  a  faulty  translation  for  the  imperative 
English  [which  actually  means  only  a  strong  “go  to 
hell”].  A  useful  Japanese  expression  which  might  have 
been  substituted  here  is  [phonetically] :  kusotare— 
bullshit. 

Some  of  the  capitalized  words  in  the  above  list  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  extremely  vile — but  I  am  told  that  the  Czech 
word  kurvo  ■ — though  dirty  enough  —  merely  means 
whore,  applied  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  gen¬ 
der.  I  am  further  told  that  a  better  word  would  be 
mrdat,  but  that  the  word  which  really  is  seen  on  the 
walls  of  Praha  and  Brno  is  pica,  especially  accompanied 
by  a  sketch  of  the  section  of  the  female  anatomy  desig¬ 
nated. 

I  don’t  know  if  a  revised  translation  would  result  in 
the  book’s  being  banned  in  Czechoslovakia  or  not.  Amer¬ 
ica,  incidentally,  is  not  the  only  country  to  have  banned 
English-language  editions  of  Catcher. 

Australian  customs  officials  held  up  distribution  of 
the  book  in  1957  until  such  a  storm  of  criticism  was 
raised  that  the  Minister  for  Customs,  Senator  Henty, 
finally  consulted  with  the  Commonwealth  literature  cen¬ 
sorship  board.  On  October  9,  1957,  he  announced  that 
the  ban  had  been  lifted.  Two  weeks  later  he  announced 
that  in  the  future  no  book  would  be  banned  in  Australia 
without  a  recommendation  of  the  board. 

On  May  3,  1958,  Hamish  Hamilton,  J.  D.  Salinger’s 
publisher  in  England,  wrote  the  following  letter  ;to  the 
London  Times: 

In  January  of  this  year  we  were  informed  that  J.  D. 
Salinger’s  novel  “The  Catcher  in  the  Rye”  had  been 
banned  in  South  Africa,  after  having  been  sold  there 
freely  for  the  past  six  years.  We  immediately  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  saying  that  this  belated 
decision  seemed  to  us  inexplicable,  and  drawing  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  success  and  influence  of  the  book  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  high  praise  it 
had  received  from  leading  critics  in  both  countries.  We 
asked  the  Minister  to  reconsider  his  decision,  or  at 
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least  to  let  us  have  some  explanation  of  the  banning. 
We  received  a  formal  acknowledgment  saying  that  the 
matter  would  be  investigated  and  that  we  should  hear 
further.  Since  then  we  have  written  three  times  to  the 
minister  without  getting  any  reply.  Your  readers  may 
be  interested,  if  not  surprised,  by  this  evidence  of  the 
South  African  Government’s  high-handed  and  oppres¬ 
sive  attitude  towards  literature. 

What  finally  happened  in  South  Africa  is  succinctly 
described  to  me  by  D.  H.  Varley,  Chief  Librarian,  South 
African  Public  Library,  Capetown,  in  a  letter  dated 
August  10,  1961: 

J.  D.  Salinger’s  “Catcher  in  the  Rye”  was  banned  in 
terms  of  the  Customs  Act  in  1955  in  list  No.  16,  pub¬ 
lished  under  Government  Notice  No.  1942,  dated  30 
November  1957,  as  “objectionable  literature.”  It  was 
“unbanned”  in  Government  Notice  No.  914  of  12  Au¬ 
gust,  1958,  which  amended  List  No.  16  by  the  deletion 
of  this  item.  The  work  is  therefore  no  longer  banned. 

In  what  I  consider  to  be  a  vain  attempt  to  educate 
such  people  as  the  South  African  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  great  literature  is 
often  sex,  Mr.  H.  Mewhinney,  writing  for  the  Houston 
Post  (May  21,  1961),  has  provided  for  us  all:  “A 
Reader’s  Guide  to  Smut.” 

He  lists  numerous  interesting  references  in  the  His- 
tomj  of  Herodotus,  Bullfinch’s  The  Age  of  Fable,  and 
The  Old  Testament.  Some  of  his  citations  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  are:  Genesis  19:31-38;  Joshua  6:15-21;  I  Samuel 
25:22;  II  Samuel  11  and  13;  Judges  11:34-39  and  II 
Kings  3:27.  (He  missed  H.  L.  Mencken’s  favorite  one, 
Isaiah  36 :12.) 

But  wffien  you  tell  book  banners  that  the  Bible  has 
dirty  words  in  it,  too,  they  merely  stare  at  you  impas¬ 
sively,  assuming,  probably  correctly,  that  you  are  not  a 
Baptist. 

Mr.  Mewhinney  noted  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Guide  that  a  woman  in  Pasadena,  Texas  had  objected  to 
the  school  library’s  possession  of  Plato’s  Republic  be¬ 
cause  she  disagreed  with  Plato’s  plans  for  the  perfect 
commonwealth.  One  can  only  pray  that  she  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  book  banned.  But  other  citizens  have 
been  quite  successful  in  talking  school  boards  into  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  following  books  and  magazines  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  already  mentioned  for  San  Jose)  : 

The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic  (Los  Angeles  high 
schools) 

The  Saturday  Review  (a  suburban  Wisconsin  high 
school) 

Albert  Camus’  “The  Stranger”  (Thompson  Township, 
Michigan) 

“Brave  New  World”  and  “1984”  (Dade  County,  Florida) 
“The  Big  Sky”  by  A.  B.  Guthrie  (Dayton,  Ohio) 

Time  discusses  the  Thompson  County,  Michigan  case 
in  some  detail  in  a  story  titled  “Stranger  in  Town,”  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1960.  School  teacher  Franklyn  Olson,  23,  had 
assigned  five  of  his  students  (sixth  grade)  The  Stranger 
to  try  to  interest  them  in  reading.  A  mother  discovered 
what  she  thought  were  obscene  passages.  The  result 
was  not  only  a  book  banning,  however:  Olson  was  ille¬ 
gally  fined  and  jailed  for  twelve  days.  While  he  was  in 
jail  the  local  police  searched  his  cottage  without  a  war¬ 
rant,  found  and  burned  Crime  and  Punishment  by  Dos¬ 
toyevsky  and  One,  Two,  Three  Infinity,  a  treatise  on 
numbers  by  George  Gamow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  1961  semester  two 
instructors  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  ordered 
Lolita  for  their  freshman  English  sections.  The  books 
were  summarily  returned  to  the  publisher  by  order  of 
the  Head  of  Freshman  English. 
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Other  schools  at  which  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  has 
been  banned  include  the  following:  Grayslake  High 
School,  Wildwood,  Illinois;  St.  Paul’s  school  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire;  and  Edison  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  Tulsa  story  was  covered  by  Time  magazine, 
May  9,  1960,  under  the  heading,  “Rye  on  the  Rocks.” 

Teacher  Beatrice  Levin  had  assigned  Catcher  to  her 
sixteen-year-old  students,  and  eight  parents  protested, 
arguing  that  “one  four-letter  word  in  particular”  made 
the  book  not  fit  to  read.  Tulsa  School  Superintendent 
Charles  C.  Mason  and  Edison  High  School  Principal 
Hiram  Alexander  acquiesced  to  this  pressure  at  once, 
removed  Catcher  in  the  Rye  from  the  required  reading 
list  and  reprimanded  Mrs.  Levin. 

On  May  30,  1960,  Time  published  several  letters 
from  readers  who  reacted  rather  strongly  to  the  Tulsa 
Catcher  controversy.  One  letter  was  from  Elva  McAl- 


laster,  Professor  of  English  at  Greenville  College, 
Greenville,  Illinois.  She  wrote,  “.  .  .  at  the  instigation 
of  student  protest  against  the  stench  of  its  vocabulary, 
Catcher  has  recently  been  removed  from  circulation  by 
our  librai'y.” 

Another  letter  was  from  Donald  M.  Fiene,  teacher 
of  English  and  chemistry  at  Louisville  Male  High 
School.  I  had  quite  a  lot  to  say  in  that  letter,  but  Time 
abbreviated  it  this  way: 

Re  your  May  9  story  wherein  you  wrote  that  Teacher 
Levin  nearly  got  the  ax  for  teaching  “The  Catcher  in 
the  Rye”:  I  am  one  up  on  her.  I  got  fired.  This  means 
that  my  contract  will  not  be  renewed  in  June.  The  crime, 
as  cited:  attempting  to  teach  “The  Catcher  in  the  Rye.” 
But  before  I  had  a  chance  to  teach  the  book  even  one 
day,  Principal  W.  S.  Milburn,  also  president  of  the 
Louisville  board  of  aldermen  and  a  member  of  Citizens 
for  Decent  Literature,  banned  the  book — without  read¬ 
ing  it.  I  protested  in  vain.  Indeed,  it  was  the  unheard- 
of  defiance  in  protesting  such  a  dictum  that  led  to  my 
dismissal. 

The  Louisville  controversy  had  already  been  made 
public  in  local  newspapers.  Four  months  earlier  a 
Courier-Journal  reporter  had  recognized  a  potential 
story  in  the  following  comment  made  by  Lewis  Nichols 
in  his  column  “In  and  Out  of  Books,”  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  January  24,  1960:  “At  the  moment, 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  is  on  the  required  or  suggested  read¬ 
ing  list  of  103  schools  its  publishers  have  heard  about, 
probably  a  great  many  more.  The  range — Yale,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Wabash,  Minnesota,  Purdue  and  Louisville  High.” 
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New  American  Library  in  its  report  to  Mr.  Nichols 
must  have  had  Louisville  in  the  front  of  its  mind — be¬ 
cause  only  a  few  weeks  before,  Mr.  Richard  Block,  an¬ 
other  teacher  at  Male,  and  I,  had  phoned  in  a  rush  order 
of  90  copies  of  Catcher.  Mr.  Block  had  two  English 
classes  and  one  history  class,  was  teaching  only  part 
time.  I  was  teaching  full  time  with  a  load  of  four  chem¬ 
istry  classes  and  one  sophomore  English  class.  Mr. 
Block  distributed  his  books  one  day  before  I  had  planned 
to. 

One  of  his  students  got  “caught”  in  study  hall  with 
the  book,  was  sent  to  the  principal — or  the  book  was, 
and  the  banning  went  into  effect  immediately.  Mr.  Block 
and  I  demanded  and  got  a  hearing  before  representa¬ 
tives  A.  J.  Beeler  and  E.  W.  Belcher  of  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Education,  but  we  lost  our  case.  By  the  time 
Lewis  Nichols’  comment  appeared  I  was  already  well 
along  in  Huckleberry  Finn  with  my  students. 

I  had  not  exactly  deserted  Holden,  but  I’m  still  not 
sure  whether  I’d  have  gone  to  the  papers  with  the  story, 
of  my  own  accord.  In  any  event,  the  sharp-eyed  reporter 
called  Mr.  Milburn  about  the  Nichols  item  and  the 
following  story  resulted  in  the  Courier- Journal,  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1960 : 

“Catcher  in  the  Rye,”  a  controversial  book  by  J.  D. 
Salinger,  got  onto  the  suggested  reading  list  at  Louis¬ 
ville  Male  High  for  two  days.  But  students  complained 
that  it  was  indecent,  so  off  the  list  it  went,  according 
to  W.  S.  Milburn,  Male  principal.  ...  “I  examined  the 
book  and  agreed  with  the  students  it  was  not  the  book 
to  use  in  high  school,”  Milburn  explained.  “It  may  be 
good  literature.  I’m  not  an  English  teacher.”  .  .  .  Mil¬ 
burn  said  the  book  is  not  on  the  approved  list  for  any 
Louisville  high  school. 

The  story  irritated  Mr.  Block  and  me  because  it  con¬ 
tained  several  errors.  In  the  first  place,  none  of  my 
students,  and  only  one  of  Mr.  Block’s  students,  had  ever 
actually  complained.  The  father  of  the  girl  who  com¬ 
plained  had  written  Mr.  Block  a  note  stating,  “I  don’t 
want  my  girl  studying  this  crap.”  As  for  The  Catcher 
not  being  on  an  approved  list — I  had  made  up  a  list  of 
some  300  books  for  outside  reading,  dated  November 
9,  1959,  and  turned  in  mimeographed  copies  of  it  to  the 
English  department.  Mr.  Milburn  himself  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  list  be  adopted,  and  it  was.  The  Catcher 
in  the  Rye  was  on  the  list. 

Prior  to  that  I  had  asked  the  head  of  the  English 
Department  if  it  would  be  all  right  if  I  substituted  a 
modern  novel  for  either  of  those  recommended  for  class 
study  by  sophomores  ( Silas  Manner  and  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities).  He  said  it  would  be  all  right,  but  that  I  would 
have  to  order  the  books  with  my  own  money  and  that  I 
could  only  suggest  to  the  students  that  they  pay  me 
back,  could  not  require  them  to  do  so.  I  told  him  I 
■thought  I  might  like  to  try  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 
He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  I  didn’t  bother 
to  tell  him  what  it  was  about. 

The  day  after  the  first  stories  appeared,  the  Courier- 
Journal  artfully  squeezed  in  an  unsolicited  letter  to  the 
editor  by  Herbert  Gunnison  of  Prospect,  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Gunnison  expressed  gentle  incredulity  that  students  had 
actually  objected  to  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

“To  those  who  condemned  the  book  as  indecent,”  he 
wrote,  “I  have  a  friendly  suggestion:  look  again,  and 
keep  on  looking  until  you  can  recognize  the  humor,  the 
pathos  and  the  nobility  in  the  book.  Perhaps  then  you 
will  understand  more  of  the  humor,  pathos  and  nobility 
of  life  itself,  and  in  the  process  grow  closer  to  an  aware¬ 
ness  Of  the  true  purpose  of  good  literature.” 
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Music  to  Phantasizc  By 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist  Ralph  J.  Gleason 
describes  how  orchestra  leader  Lester  Lanin  is  “en¬ 
grossed  hi  a  scheme  for  preserving  American  folk¬ 
lore.  He  has  recorded  a  Long  Playing  album  for  Epic 
Records  of  58  commercial  TV  and  radio  advertising 
jingles.  It  is  called  ‘The  Madison  Avenue  Beat.’  ” 

Lanin  himself  explained : 

“Some  of  these  melodies  are  beautiful.  Beautiful. 
Take  the  Doublemint  song.  .  .  .  Oh,  they  still  ask  for 
‘Night  and  Day’  but  we’re  getting  requests  now  for 
‘Mr.  Clean.’  This  is  America,  you  know.  These  songs 
are  America.  I  love  these  ads,  you  know.  It’s  Amer¬ 
ica.  It’s  fun,  I  have  to  admit  it.  But  we  are  selling 
America,  selling  advertising. 

“The  kids  love  the  album,  you  know.  I  myself 
can’t  tell  you  more  than  20  of  the  commercials’ 
products.  I  don’t  know  what  the  hell  they  are.  But  a 
lot  of  big  companies — I  won’t  tell  you  their  names — 
have  written  that  they’re  sorry  they  can’t  get  in  on 
it. 

“There  was  no  thought  when  I  started — oh,  maybe 
in  the  back  of  my  mind — of  sponsors  ordering  it. 
But  they  are.  You  know,  I’ve  got  58  people — all  the 
sponsors  working  for  me.  Buying  the  albums  for  em¬ 
ployees.  Sending  them  out  as  presents.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  44  or  46  advertising  agencies.  The  greatest 
thing,  though,  is  the  kids.  They’re  thrilled.  After  all, 
it’s  their  life,  you  know.  .  .  .” 

On  another  track,  Lanin  continued : 

“My  music  is  tailor  made.  I  have  musicians  of  all 
nationalities.  For  a  Greek  dance,  I  send  a  Greek 
clarinetist.  I  don’t  know  what  the  hell  he’s  playing 
but  the  Greeks  love  it.  I  send  an  accordion  for  an 
Italian  wedding.  That’s  America. 

“I  have  an  office  in  Virginia  Beach  that  lets  me 
take  care  of  18  states.  I  love  to  please  people  and, 
you  know,  the  society  people  I  play  for  are  wonder¬ 
ful  people.  Once  at  a  party — I  won’t  tell  you  the 
man’s  name  but  he  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  coun¬ 
try — 15  minutes  before  the  party  started  he  was 
telling  me,  ‘Lester,  the  trouble  with  the  world  is  over¬ 
production  and  poor  distribution.’  They’re  wonderful 
people.  There  he  was  concerned  about  all  the  people 
in  the  world.  .  .  .” 

In  a  later  column,  Gleason  quoted  11-year-old 
Bridget,  who  asked:  “How  long  will  we  have  to  stay 
in  the  shelters?” 

Now,  as  if  in  answer  to  that  little  girl,  Howard 
Plummer  and  D.  Robinson  have  come  up  with  a  folk 
song  titled  “Let  Me  Die  With  My  Head  Held  High — 
Not  Alive  in  a  Grave  in  the  Ground.” 

We  are  informed  that  The  Limeliters  “may  make 
this  a  smasher  on  records.”  One  half  of  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  go  to  the  Committee  for  Non-Violent  Ac¬ 
tion,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
United  World  Federalists  and  for  advertising  costs. 
Copies  of  the  song  are  available  free  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  (send  a  stamped  return  envelope  to  Hap  Music 
Inc.,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  19). 

The  lyrics,  incidentally,  may  be  slanted  either 
toward  religious  believers  or  toward  non-believers,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  line,  “Oh,  let  me  die  when  it’s  time 
to  die  /  With  the  world  that  I  love  all  around,”  has 
an  alternate  wording:  “  .  .  .  With  the  works  of  the 
Lord  all  around.” 
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(Continued  from  Page  9) 

to  make  it  tortuous.  And  it  is  no  longer  merely  the 
shame  of  this  country:  it  is  becoming  the  interna¬ 
tional  test  of  this  country. 

Indeed,  the  “Negro  problem”  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  misnomer,  revealing  itself  for  wThat  it  has  always 
been — a  “white  problem.” 

We  who  have  on  paper  “abolished”  slavery  through 
four  terrible  years  of  Civil  War  and  after  four 
thousand  years  of  civilization :  how  uncomfortable, 
self-defensive  and  guilt-ridden  we  must  feel  when  we 
deal  with  the  new  Africa,  and  we  will  be  lucky  if 
that’s  the  worst  we  are  made  to  feel.  How  much  hap¬ 
pier  we  would  be  if  we  were  to  be  friends  with  her 
and  love  her  as  a  sister  whose  presence  we  miss  and 
whom  we  look  forward  to  knowing  better  in  an  en¬ 
richment  of  all  our  lives — Africa,  who  is  now  mightily 
shaking  off  her  colonial  sleep  and  flexing  her  young 
limbs,  a  fresh  Eve  in  a  green  and  lush  new  Eden. 


I've  Got  the  Authentic  Identity  Blues 

Here  I  sit  with  my  old  guitar 

Singing  labor  songs 
(Ain’t  never  labored) 

Singing  old  Wobbly  songs 
(Never  wobbled) 

Singing  songs  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
(Never  Spanish)  (never  civil) 

Singing  songs  of  the  mountain  folk 
(Never  mounted)  (never  folked) 

Singing  songs  of  Zionism 
(Don’t  wanna  farm)  (ain’t  a  Jew) 


Oh  lift  up  your  voices  in  this  great  land  of  ours! 
Oh  sing,  America,  sing! 

— Sylvia  Dees 


“Unless  you  straighten  up,  silly,  I  can’t  finish  teaching 
%>.  you  how  to  dance  the  Twist  .  . 


The  Realist 


how  to  walk  on  water 


by  Ge©rge  von  SHStlsbeimer 


“I  am.  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me, 

Jesus  loves  me, 

Jesus  loves  me, 

1  am  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me, 

Jesus  loves  even  me.” 

The  red  schoolhouse  filled  with  the  sound  of  childish 
voices  singing  simple  songs  of  faith.  The  scrubbed  face 
of  the  sweet  little  Interfaith  Lady  wreathed  in  treacly 
smiles.  “I  am  so  glad.”  “Jesus  loves  the  little  children.” 
“Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know,  for  the  Bible  tells  me  so.” 
The  Interfaith  Lady  beamed  and  beamed.  She  told 
about  Jesus,  about  the  Bible,  about  God’s  love.  About 
how  we  all  Sin.  She  told  about  Pierre.  How  he  found 
Jesus.  How,  through  him,  his  Daddy  found  Jesus.  And 
how,  a  few  months  later,  Pierre  was  so  happy  telling  the 
evangelist  his  Daddy  was  in  Heaven. 

The  little  singers  are  children  of  migrant  farm 
workers.  The  schoolhouse  shelters  a  Day  Care  Program. 
The  Interfaith  Lady  comes  for  an  hour  during  the 
mornings  of  one  week  of  the  Summer  to  tell  the  tots 
about  Jesus.  That  most  of  the  children  come  from 
Puerto  Rican  families,  and  that  the  Interfaith  Lady’s 
Jesus  is  eminently  Protestant,  no  one  seems  to  notice. 

I  viewed  this  show  while  traveling  with  teenagers 
from  Brooklyn.  Mostly  Jewish,  the  kids  had  little  back¬ 
ground  from  which  to  assess  the  performance.  Then- 
shepherd  was  well  qualified.  Our  discussion  sharpened 
my  awareness  of  the  naivete  with  which  most  liberals 
regard  Christians.  “How  can  they  believe  that?”  “It’s 
so  ridiculous !”  “Hell,  I  gave  that  crap  up  when  I  was  6.” 

Most  freethinkers  look  at  Christians  as  though  the 
only  problem  were  a  lack  of  clear  thinking.  As  if  ration¬ 
ality  were  involved.  You  convince  someone,  through 
logic  and  evidence,  and  Lo,  The  Postilion  Is  Struck  By 
Lightning.  But  the  remarkable  and  touching  faith  of 
the  middle  class  in  education  and  intelligence  has  little 
relevance  to  the  reality  of  faith. 

The  first  thing  most  freethinkers  don’t  realize  is 
that  God  does  exist.  Friend,  you  disbelieve  in  Him  at 
your  peril.  God  exists,  and  has  an  overwhelming  impact 
in  men’s  lives.  He  cures  cancer,  asthma,  common  colds, 
and  knits  bones.  He  inflicts  cancer,  asthma,  common 
colds,  and  breaks  bones.  He  raises  kings,  destroys  em¬ 
pires,  and  removes  warts. 

God  exists.  And  any  lusty  human  who  treasures  his 
health,  sanity  and  freedom  must  fight  Him,  fang  and 
claw.  His  impact  is  often  more  total  in  the  life  of 
atheists  than  in  those  of  devout  Christians.  And  some 
Christians  are  as  free  of  Him  as  any  man. 

Who  is  God?  He  is  That  Which  Makes  Life  Valid. 
I  don’t  say  that  which  supposedly  makes  life  valid.  And 
I’m  not  betraying  the  attitude  of  this  Angry  Young 
Magazine.  I,  with  its  psychokinetic  editor,  believe  that 
my  life  doesn’t  need  justification.  If  I  am  forced  by  some 
pompous  philosophic  ass  (the  intangible  ones  are  the 
worst)  to.  make  a  general  statement,  I  affirm  that  Life 
has  no  Purpose,  needs  no  validation,  is  its  own  joy, 
delight,  revelation,  miracle,  transformation,  redemption 
and  validity.  For  me.  Most  of  the  time. 

As  e.  e.  cummings  neatly  put  it,  youandi  are  not 


mostpeople.  For  mostpeople  “Jesus  loves  even  me.” 
From  the  moment  of  conception  they  are  bombarded 
with  the  message,  “You  are  not  enough,  you  are  shit, 
you  stink,  you  are  filthy,  you  know  nothing,  you  can 
know  nothing,  and  I  or  He  or  Them  will  tell  you  what 
is  right  about  you.” 

Most  of  this  has  little  of  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
clusive  formulas  of  religions.  It  is  once  this  attitude 
has  been  assumed  as  the  meat  of  one’s  life  that  the 
formulas  of  religion  are  meaningful  as  symptoms  of 
inner  death.  Even  when  the  symbols  of  a  religion  are 
rejected,  the  reality  of  God  persists. 

God’s  blood  is  the  sense  and  conviction  of  unworthi¬ 
ness.  Job  expresses  for  Christian  and  Jew  the  neces¬ 
sary  attitude  of  religion. 

“What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean?  and  he  which 
is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous?  Be¬ 
hold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints;  yea,  the  heavens 
are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man,  which  drinketh  iniquity  like  water?” 
“How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  or  how  can 
he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman?  Behold  not  even 
to  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not;  yea  the  stars  are  not 
pure  in  his  sight.  How  much  less  man,  that  is  a  worm? 
and  the  son  of  man,  which  is  a  worm?”  “Behold,  I  am 
vile.” 

The  point  of  Job  and  of  subsequent  Judeo-Christi- 
anity  is  that  man  is  base,  irrelevant  and  totally  ineffec¬ 
tive.  “If  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou  against  Him? 
or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  doest  thou 
unto  Him?  If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  Him? 
or  what  receiveth  He  of  thine  hand  ?” 

Man  exists  on  the  sufferance  of  God. 

The  logical  inconsistencies  of  this  view  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  issue.  Guilt-convicted  men,  lusting  for 
punishment,  seek  any  abasement  in  which  to  wallow. 
Christianity  carries  this  Judaic  ‘insight’  another  step  in 
generalizing  guilt  for  Christ’s  crucifixion  to  all  men. 
God  died  for  you.  You  killed  God.  You  drove  the  nails. 
You  jammed  on  the  crown  of  thorns.  You  spit  on,  re¬ 
viled,  cursed  Him.  You  thrust  in  the  spear.  And  you  do 
it  again  and  again  and  again.  You  must  do  it,  because 
you  are  man,  and  vile. 

Freethinkers  who  avoided  a  religious  childhood  en¬ 
tirely  miss  the  point  when  they  criticize  religion  logi¬ 
cally.  Credo  quia  absurdum  (I  believe  because  it  is 
absurd) . 

My  guilt,  my  abasement,  my  hatred  of  my  flesh,  is 
absurd.  The  only  way  out  of  the  absurdity  is  by  absurd¬ 
ity  compounded.  No  amount  of  logical  destruction  of 
Christian  doctrine  will  kill  God.  It  is  edifying  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  freethinkers  who  most  vehemently  engage  in 
rational  battle  with  Christianity  are  precisely  those  in 
whom  God  is  most  vital.  Their  lack  of  humor,  of  per¬ 
spective,  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  legendary. 

This  is,  as  Catholics  correctly  point  out,  because 
they  are  the  Apes  of  God.  In  a  wonderfully  Augustinian 
fashion,  they,  wilfully  agents  of  Satan,  serve  as  the 
Left  Hand  of  God.  They  are  tragically  condemned  to 
failure  by  the  very  nature  of  their  struggle.  They  are 
trapped  into  the  endless  horror  of  fruitless  repetition 
of  the  very  worship  they  claim  to  detest. 

Such  critics  are  fond  of  pointing  out  the  logical 
inconsistency  involved  in  the  central  Christian  for¬ 
mula:  God  (Perfection)  created  Man  (Corruption); 
because  of  Corruption  (Man),  God’s  Perfect  Creation 
is  condemned  (Perfectly?)  ;  because  of  Perfection 
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(God’s  Perfect  Love'),  Man  is  Redeemed  through  Per¬ 
fect  Sacrifice  (Undyable  God  dies). 

One  needs  only  write  the  thing  out  to  see  its  utter 
absurdity.  But  .  .  . 

It  is  not  God  who  condemns.  I  condemn  myself  be¬ 
cause  I  know  I  am  vile.  I  am  a  worm.  I  am  corruption. 
1  know  this  with  every  fiber  of  my  being.  The  etiology 
of  my  corruption  is  irrelevant.  Like  Aphrodite  I  sprang 
full  blown  into  being — corrupt,  base,  lustful. 

The  undead,  which  is  to  say,  mostpeople,  have  little 
awareness  of  themselves  as  communicating  entities. 
They  cannot  sense  themselves  in  time,  in  society,  or  in 
space.  Existing  in  a  state  of  cortical  semi-isolation,  the 
body-soul  dichotomy  becomes  for  them  reality.  The  body 
intrudes.  Their  history  intrudes. 

Their  bare  existence,  the  thinnest  possible  slice  of 
consciousness,  tightly  bound  up  by  their  past,  but  ut¬ 
terly,  almost  irrevocably,  ignorant  of  it,  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  any  state  other  than  guilt  rooted  in  their 
sense  of  themselves  as  wilful  base  corruption.  To  escape 
this  sense  almost  any  behavior  is  justified — nay,  sancti¬ 
fied. 

To  the  freethinker,  the  evangelist  is  perhaps  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  hypocritical  exploitation.  Precisely  this 
bias  makes  most  freethought  criticism  of  the  ministry, 
and  particularly  of  the  evangelical  ministry,  irrelevant 
and  ineffective.  After  hearing  that  I  was  a  boy  evange¬ 
list,  most  liberals  popeye  at  me  and  ask,  “How  on  earth 
did  you  ever  get  out  of  it?  How  did  you  get  your 
present  values?” 

Their  unspoken  assumption  is,  of  course,  that  my 
present  values  are  antipodal  to  those  of  evangelism. 
And  particularly  persistent  is  the  attitude  that  no  hon¬ 
est  man  could  be  an  evangelist.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wrong.  In  my  first  column  I  wrote  that  “professionals 
are  hungry  self-serving  sons  of  bitches  who  above  all 
things  hate  the  sucker  in  their  ranks.”  But,  dearly  be¬ 
loved,  not  one  of  them  is  aware  of  it. 

From  evangelist  to  social  worker  to  atheist  luminary 
I  have  seen  the  same  self-serving  hypocrisy.  But,  never 
conscious,  cynical,  cold-blooded  hypocrisy.  Never  the 
kind  of  self-conscious  manipulation  that  might  lead  to 
-agonizing  wrestling  with  Jehovah.  Scheming,  lying, 
manipulation,  contempt — all  these.  But  always  in  expi¬ 
ation  of  the  stench  in  the  nostrils.  Always,  then,  sancti¬ 
fied.  Always  an  artifact  of  the  Mission,  the  Cause,  the 
Message.  Even  ballsy  characters  like  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson  are  still  convicted  Vessels  of  God  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  great  Work  while  jazzing  the  radio  an¬ 
nouncer. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  late  Jack  Coe.  This  was  the 
swinish  healer  who  crossed  legal  swords  with  Joseph 
Lewis  in  Miami.  A  more  adroit  cynical  bastard  you 
couldn’t  find.  Shills,  gimmicks,  phony  props,  every  tac¬ 
tic  of  the  skilled  mob  leader,  were  brilliantly  used  by 
Brother  Coe.  His  cohorts  would  have  the  tent  steaming 
— literally. 

(I  watched  one  dear  Pentecostal  sister  writhe  in  or¬ 
giastic  joy  for  an  hour,  arms  lifted,  husky  female  musk 
perfuming  the  air,  voice  ecstatically  crooning,  “I  can 
feel  Him,  I  can  feel  Him.”  The  Lord  moves  in  mys¬ 
terious  ways— but,  beloved,  he  was  moving  with  that 
dear  sister.  ) 

They  would  give  genuine  Papermate-type  pens  for 
subscriptions  to  Brother  Coe’s  rag.  “Because  Brother 
Coe  loves  you  so  much.”  The  songs  would  mount  in 
fervor  and  lo,  suddenly  on  the  stage  appeared  our  be¬ 


loved  Brother  Coe.  The  collection  was  a  masterpiece  of 
manipulation. 

“Jesus,  HallelujahLord,  Jesus  justolme  Yes!  Jesus 
just  tol  ME!  for-ty  sev  EN  dear  CHRIStians  are  com- 
ig  forward  wth  TENDOLLARBILLS !  Yes!  Hallelujah, 
LordJeeSUS!  HeretheycOME  !  Godbless  !  HalleLUjah! 
Jesus !  If  ya  love  the  Lord  RAISEyourhand  !  Yes  JEsus  ! 
OH  GOD!  YES!  JEE  SUS !  JESUS!  Yes,  Jesus  jus  tol 
me  SEVENTY  Yes  SEVENTYEIGHT  dear  Christians 
are  coming,  yes,  they  are  coming,  yes,  with  FIVE  DOL¬ 
LAR  BILLS  FOR  JESUS,  ohGODYES !  theretheyare, 
godloveyou,  HALLELUJAH !  sweetJE  sus !  OH  Lord- 
yes !  Do  ya  loveim?  DOYALUVIM?  YES!  YES  GOD! 
YESWELUVYAGOD!  OHGLORY !  OH  GLORY! 
THERE !  Therethey  ARE  Thankyewjesus  Thankyew 
Oh  OOOH  BE  loved  God!  GOD!  GOD  JUSTOLME  Yes- 
hetolme  YES!  One  Hundred,  YES  ONEHUNDRED- 
FORTYFIVE  doyaluvim?  ONEHUNDREDFORTY- 


Departmersf  of  Hmmmmm  .  .  . 

From  an  ad  for  the  September  issue  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest: 

“Does  God  really  answer  your  prayers?  Read  how 
a  lonely,  young  American  widow  .  .  .  learned  the  real 
answer  to  prayer  from  a  desolate  man  in  a  dark  Lon¬ 
don  church.” 


FIVE  wholuvthelord  are  coming,  yes  there  they  come, 
are  coming,  yes,  with  onedollarbills  for  JESUS!  Here¬ 
theycOME!  GOD !  YES!  HALLELUJAH!  GLORY- 
JOY!  OH  OOOH  OH  BELOVED!  nowlord,  yes  lord, 
ohlordweluvya,  ohlord  theyresome  theyresome  yeslord 
theyresome  who  dont  wannamakeashow  somewhoareshy 
buttheyluvya  yes  GOD  theyluvya  ohglory  OHGLORY 
OYESLORDGLORDY  DOYALUVIM  ?DOYA  ?DOYA  ?  ! 
YESGODWELUVYA  theyluvyalord  so  weregonnalet  yes 
weregonalet  these  dear  SWEet  little  girls,  whoarework- 
insohardforyatonightlord,'  passamong  yespassamongthe- 
brethren  for  THEM  to  BRING  their  LOVE  gifts  toya. 
YES!  LORD!  HALLELUJAH!  IFYALOVTHELORD- 
RAISEYOURHAND !” 

In  the  court  hearing  which  followed  Coe’s  ‘healing’ 
of  a  polio-stricken  boy  it  ,was  disclosed  that  Coe’s  income 
ranged  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  “Of  course,  I 
give  most  of  it  to  charity.”  (Coe  Evangelical  Enter¬ 
prises.  Coe  Gospel  Publications.  Jack  Coe  Orphanage." 
Brother  Coe’s,  etc.) 

[ Editor’s  ironical  note:  Jack  Coe  himself  died  of 
polio  at  the  age  of  36;  his  widow,  Sister  Juanita  Coe, 
is  now  minding  the  store.] 

Most  freethinkers  were  gleeful.  “Now  they’ll  see.” 
And  they  seemed  a  bit  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  tents 
yvere  even  fuller.  Were  the  freethinkers  right?  Are  peo¬ 
ple  just  too  damned  stupid?  Is  it  just  a  case  of  one  born 
every  minute? 

Is  it,  in  fact,  an  intellectual  question  at  all  ?  I  say  no. 

Jack  Coe  could  no  more  understand  the  accusations 
of  hypocrisy,  dishonesty  and  blasphemy  hurled  at  him  by 
more  respectable  Christians  than  could  Reinhold  Nei- 
buhr  if  he  were  the  target  of  such  invective.  Jack  Coe 
was  an  instrument  of  God.  All  his  actions  were  justi¬ 
fied,  were  based  on  God’s  intimate  daily  direction.  If 
God  rewarded  him,  it  was  only  just.  Praise  Him! 

Jack  had  had  his  hard  times.  He  had  struggled  for 
his  seven  years  (it’s  amazing  how  many  times  the  hard 
struggle  prattled  about  is  seven  years;  maybe  Revela- 
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tion  is  right').  I  do  not  know  a  minister  about  whom  it 
is  not  said,  “You  know,  if  he  was  in  business  they’d 
pay  him  much  more.”  Which  is  about  as  irrelevant  as 
possible — if  he’s  serious,  and  no  matter  whether  minis¬ 
ter,  social  worker  or  rabble  rouser. 

Yet,  the  attitude  grows,  twists,  and  flowers  in  re¬ 
markable  forms.  There  is  a  freethinker  who  spent  most 
of  his  early  maturity  struggling  manfully  to  form  a 
meaningful  liberal  movement;  today  that  struggle  justi¬ 
fies  almost  anything — disregard  of  democratic  process, 
of  common  decencies,  of  truth ;  abuse  of  expense  ac¬ 
count,  use  of  community  property  for  private  ease — you 
name  it.  But,  cynical?  Dishonest?  Exploitative?  Hell, 
no!  He  Sacrificed!  He  has  a  Mission!  ‘God’  walks  with 
him.  “Yea  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him.” 

Every  minister  has  a  stock  of  personal  experiences 
which  liberally  salt  his  sermons.  Evangelists  tend  to¬ 
ward  gruesome  deathbed  conversions.  Almost  none  of 
them  are  ‘true.’  But  no  minister,  no  evangelist,  thinks 
of  himself  as  a  liar  when  telling  them.  I  doubt  that  a 
polygraph  needle  would  tremble.  Their  lies  flow  as  nat¬ 
urally  and  easily  as  their  very  breath.  In  time  they  be¬ 
come  so  mixed  with  ‘real’  experiences  that  the  raconteur 
has  difficulty  distinguishing  for  himself. 

To  condemn  the  religious  for  dishonesty  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  unfair;  it  is  hopelessly  irrelevant. 

“But,”  I  can  hear  the  protests,  “it  was  just  this 
hypocrisy  which  drove  me  out  of  the  church,  and  which 
sickens  me  now.”  Ain’t  that  tender?  All  us  holy  free¬ 
thinkers  sanctified  together.  In  subsequent  offerings  I 
propose  to  write  a  bit  about  freethinker  organizations 
and  how  they  grew.  And  about  non-joiners  too.  Our 
saintly  editor  could  spin  you  a  few  tales,  as  he  already 
has-,  of  hypocrisy  in  free  places.  But,  that’s  another 
tale. 

Friend,  you  left  the  church  because  it  no  longer 
satisfied  you. 

All  the  horseshit  about  hypocrisy,  unreason,  und  so 
weider,  camoflages  the  fact  that  your  decision  was 
glandular.  Maybe  you  did  lose  the  largest  measure  of 
your  own  sense  of  drecklishness.  It’s  more  probable 
that  you  became  aware  of  the  horrors  inside  you.  Most 
of  us  simply  exchange  the  naked  face  of  God  for  an¬ 
other  set  of  eviscerating  symbols. 

One  need  only  fish  about  in  freethought  publica¬ 
tions  to  see  the  hate,  the  fear,  the  self-loathing,  the 


frantic  clinging  to  respectability  that  marks  them  as 
surely  as  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  How  many  times  have 
I  heard  it  said :  “We  have  to  be  even  more  careful  of 
our  morals  than  the  clergy,  since  their  first  accusation 
is  that  you  can’t  have  morality  without  God.” 

Dear  hearts,  the  Christians  are  right.  Once  you 
really  give  up  God,  once  you  align  yourself  against  him, 
morality  has  to  go. 

The  struggle  humans  have  to  survive  in  this  undead 
world  is  not  a  rational  one.  We  can  win  every  verbal 
struggle  from  now  to  Armageddon.  We  can  heap  ridi¬ 
cule,  excoriate  asininity,  analyze,  predict,  adjudicate, 
propagandize  and  prove.  And,  all  the  mouth  flip  isn’t 
worth  a  fart.  Nothing  is.  It  takes  ballsy,  sweaty,  swing¬ 
ing,  sexy  living.  And,  friend,  this  is  dangerous.  It  isn’t 
pussycat-hunting  dangerous.  It  isn’t  rockpile-climbing 
dangerous.  It  is  the  danger  of  annihilation.  Complete. 
Pure.  And  Simple. 

The  guiltladen,  shitfleshed  undead  are  threatened  in 
their  vitals  by  the  living.  The  very  ground  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  is  violated  by  sweet  spontaneity.  The  source  of 
their  Redemption  is  cut  off.  The  breath  of  their  undeath 
is  smothered.  When  the  undead  virgin  begins  to  feel  her 
vitals — when  life  begins  lovingly  to  lick  at  her  belly — 
her  fear,  her  tightening,  her  grasping  at  rigid  death, 
her  dry  gnawing  closure,  are  the  wild  frantic  struggles 
of  the  trapped  beast  lunging  for  survival.  She  will  die 
if  she  lives.  Her  corrupt  flesh  will  burn,  and  new  flesh, 
new  bones,  new  guts,  new  worlds  will  transpire. 

The  language  of  Christianity  is  not  so  absurd.  It  is 
the  instrument  of  redemption  that  is  the  absurd  obscen¬ 
ity — the  rictus  of  Calvary’s  Corpse. 

The  Christian  whose  language  most  directly  evokes 
the  dialectic  of  new  flesh  is  closer  to  life,  even  though 
their  myth  is  further  removed  from  ‘reality’  than  many 
liberals.  The  Pentecostal  Holiness  woman  writhing  in 
clitoral  joy  is  much  closer  to  life  than  the  Proper  Uni¬ 
tarian,  agnostic  though  she  be,  whose  most  recent  ap¬ 
proach  to  orgasm  was  guiltily  enjoyed  on  her  regular 
vacation  at  Uwannapee  Stables. 

There  is  more  life  in  Holy  Roller  ecstasy  than  in  all 
the  learned  “Workshops”  on  The  Sexual  Nature  of 
Modern  Man  that  freethinkers  so  gleesomely  infest. 

Nor  will  the  grim  realities  of  the  rationalist  ever 
convince  an  ecstatic  Holiness  of  the  irrelevance  of  her 
religion.  She  has  felt  Him.  And  she  felt  Plim  up  real 
good.  The  converts  from  ecstatic  Christianity  I  have 
known  have  overwhelmingly  been  the  most  grim,  humor¬ 
less,  life-hating  bitches  and  bastards  I  have  known. 
The  exceptions  are  those  who  got  out,  not  through 
sweet  pious  reason,  but  through  the  divine  agency  of 
sweet  lustful  jazzing. 

One  is  converted  from  a  feeling  only  by  a  better  one. 

God  lives,  my  sweet  atheist  love.  He  lives.  He  de¬ 
stroys.  His  Apocalypse  is  at  hand.  Leave,  my  lovely 
atheist,  leave  the  grim  ranks  of  Satan,  who  is,  after  all, 
naught  but  the  Left  Hand  Of  God  Disguised.  Join,  be¬ 
loved,  join  the  army  of  Yourself  Unjustified.  Yes,  dearly 
beloved,  redemption  is  at  hand.  Sweet  life.  Sweet  joy. 
Sweet  incomparable  jazz.  Sweaty  bloodpulsing  skin¬ 
rubbing  moist  joy  of  love.  Yes! 

[ Editor’s  footnote:  The  Reverend  Mister  George 
von  Hilsheimer ,  newly  appointed  minister  of  The  Indian 
River  Unitarian  Fellowship  in  Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  has 
just  married  Miss  Diane  Dennis.  Yes!  j 
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The  1 961  Epistle  Prizes  ...  by  Bob  Abel 


“I  am  one  of  the  16-year-old  girls 
who  sit  and  watch  their  world  slip¬ 
ping  into  the  void  of  death,”  began  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times. 

“Every  day  I  listen,  hoping  not  to 
hear  the  pounding1  of  men’s  feet  in 
their  movement  toward  the  end  of  a 
world,  a  world  I  have  just  begun  to 
touch,  and  hear  and  see. 

/ 

“I  know  when  the  time  comes  there 
will  be  no  escape,  either  from  the 
bomb  of  merciful  swiftness  or  from 
the  slow  agony  of  pitiless  radiation. 

I  know  the  fearful  insect,  landing  a 
thousand  miles  away,  can  creep  into 
the  bones  of  my  unknown  children. 

“I  wait  for  the  sign  telling  me  that 
I  will  one  day  be  able  to  breathe  and 
see  without  the  smog  of  fear  filling 
my  throat  and  stinging  my  eyes. 

“I  wait  for  the  people  who  hold 
my  world’s  fate  to  tell  me  that  I 
have  the  right  to  grow  up,  to  marry 
and  to  have  children  who  will  not 
live  in  such  a  place,  who  will  not  be 
afraid  of  losing  even  this  nightmare 
world  before  they  have  known  it. .  . .” 

With  that — “the  pounding  of  men’s 
feet” — -  as  our  theme,  the  Epistle 
Prize  Committee  had  a  difficult  time 
making  its  annual  awards  this  month 
because,  as  usual,  there  were  so 
many  distinguished  entries. 

After  reading  the  20,000-plus  let¬ 
ters  received  by  President  Kennedy 
after  his  broadcast  in  July  on  the 
Berlin  crisis  —  ranging  from  the 
gentleman  who  requested  “secret 
training  to  get  into  Russia  and  assas¬ 
sinate  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  as  many  as 
I  can  that  are  responsible  for  all  of 
this  world  tension,”  to  the  housewife 
who  offered'  the  following  program 
for  international  peace:  “start  nu¬ 
clear  testing;  stop  talking  about  dis¬ 
armament;  keep  Outer  Mongolia  out 
of  the  U.N.;  invade  Cuba;  limit  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  faithful  allies;  stop  wor¬ 
rying  about  world  opinion;  pay  more 
attention  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee;  and  cut 
spending  and  waste” — we  decided  to 
limit  ourselves  to  epistles  sent  by 
readers  of  Time,  Newsweek,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Look,  Life 
and  other  members  of  the  mass  media 
gang. 

EPISTLE  PRIZE  FOR 
JINGOISTIC  EXCELLENCE 

“The  thing  that  worries  me  is  not 
the  launching  of  an  accidental  war, 
but  whether  we,  with  all  our  mass  of 
safeguards,  can  fire  our  missiles  at 
Russia  if  we  have  to!” 
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EPISTLE  PRIZE  FOR 
ALICE-IN-WONDERLANDISM 

“While  my  son  was  napping  I  came 
across  the  article  with  that  horrid 
picture  isf  that  small,  frightened  boy 
staring  up  at  me.  Need  I  say  it 
sickened  me  right  down  to  my  toes. 
Why,  oh,  why  do  you  print  such  ter¬ 
rible,  terrible  pictures?  I  thank  God 
every  time  I  see  one  that  my  Jimmy 
is  safe  in  his  bed.  I  hope  that  this 
awful  Eichmann  business  is  soon  over 
so  the  public  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  horror  he  caused.” 

EPISTLE  PRIZE  FOR 
SURFACE  TRAVELING 
“I  agree  with  Governor  Patterson 
that  the  Federal  government  encour¬ 
ages  these  agitators  and  law  violators 
by  not  keeping  them  [freedom  riders] 
corralled  and  allowing  them  to  ride 
loose,  disturbing  the  peace  and  mak¬ 
ing  ugly  headlines  which  do  us  un¬ 
told  harm  abroad.” 

EPISTLE  PRIZE  FOR 
BETTER-LATE-THAN-NEVERISM 

“I  have  two  profound  tributes  to 
pay:  to  the  Post  for  publishing 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  article,  ‘Now 
That  I  Am  a  Private  Citizen’  and  to 
that  great,  uniquely  genuine  patriot 
himself.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
I’ve  become  misty  over  any  magazine 
article.” 


EPISTLE  PRIZE  FOR 
BETTER-NEVER-THAN-LATEISM 

“At  our  house  it  was  hasty  in¬ 

cineration  for  your  May  20  issue. 
[Editor’s  note:  That  issue  began  a 
three-part  series  in  the  Saturday 

Evening  Post  on  “Abortion” — they’re 
against  it.]  How  fortunate  that  I,  the 
mother,  beat  our  teen-agers  to  the 
mailbox!  (Our  teeners  devour  the 
Post  from  Letters  to  the  Coca-Cola 

ad  on  the  back.)  .  .  .  Even  Hazel 

must  be  ashamed.” 

EPISTLE  PRIZE  FOR 

MOTHER-FUMBLING 

“You  have  no  interest  in  or  under¬ 
standing  of  these  picketing  women  or 
their  worthy  ambition  to  guard  their 
offspring  against  the  incurable  lep¬ 
rosy  of  amalgamating  the  two  races, 
and  the  horrors  of  schools  bossed  by 
judges  bent  upon  establishing  a  to¬ 
talitarian  regime  in  imitation  of  the 
Russian  Politburo.  While  slandering 
these  courageous  Southern  women, 
you  sought  in  every  wray  to  make  a 
heroine  of  Mrs.  Gabrielle,  who  ob¬ 
viously  sought  cheap  publicity  by 
breaking  the  boycott  set  by  the  vast 
majority  of  parents.” 

EPISTLE  PRIZE  FOR 
LOGICAL  CONCLUSION-REACHING 

“Kudos  to  Charles  Davis  from  Aus¬ 
tin  for  his  stand  on  arming  fallout 
shelters  to  keep  the  neighbors  out.  It 
is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  that  there 
are  still  some  Americans  around  who 
are  able  to  think  for  themselves  with¬ 
out  aid  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Guns  are  man’s  best  friends.” 
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Requiem  For  a  Head-Hunter 


From  a  UPI  dispatch,  November 
20,  1961: 

Dr.  J.  Boendermaker,  Deputy  Gov. 
General  of  Dutch  New  Guinea,  said 
today  that  Michael  Rockefeller  was 
seeking  head-hunter  relics  when  he 
disappeared.  “Michael  wanted  to  buy 
carved  shields,  totem  poles  and  hu¬ 
man  heads  from  the  local  popula¬ 
tion,”  [he]  sard.  He  planned  to  go 
down  the  island’s  river  and  cross 
the  sea  to  the  Agats  village  where 
2,000  recently  pacified  members  of 
a  head-hunter  tribe  live.  “Michael’s 
presence  there  led  to  a  tremendous 
increase  in  local  trade,  especially  in 
beautifully  carved  and  painted  hu¬ 
man  heads.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  members  of  the 
head-hunter  tribe  approached  the 
administrator  for  permission  to  go 
head-hunting  ‘for  one  evening  only, 
please,  sir.’  This  was  because  Mi¬ 
chael  was  offering  ten  steel  hatchets 
for  one  head.  We  had  to  warn  him 
off  as  he  was  creating  a  demand 
which  could  not  be  met  without 
bloodshed  .  .  .” 


From  the  N.Y.  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  Nov.  30,  1961  : 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  was 
home  at  his  Pocantico  Hills  estate 
today,  “hoping  for  a  miracle” — that 
his  son,  Michael,  will  yet  be  found 
alive  in  the  New  Guinea  jungle. 

“Ever  since  he  was  little,  Michael 
has  been  aware  of  people,  feelings 
and  thoughts,”  the  Governor  told  a 
hushed  assemblage.  “He  has  always 
loved  people  and  been  loved  by  them. 
He  had  tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
drive  and  loved  life  and  beauty  in 
people,  in  arts,  and  in  nature.  He 
was  never  happier  than  he  has  been 
out  there  for  the  past  seven  or 
eight  months,”  Gov.  Rockefeller 
said,  referring  to  the  expedition  of 
which  his  son  was  a  part.  “It  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  experiences 
of  his  life.  He  combined  in  this  trip 
hib  love  of  people  and  his  interest 
in  people  with  the  beauty  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  work  they  do  .  .  .” 
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modest  proposals 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 


New  Wives'  Tales  for  Old 

“I  have  heard  of  cases  where,  if  an  expectant  mother 
goes  strawberry  picking,  her  baby  is  born  with  a  straw¬ 
berry  birthmark  somewhere  on  its  body.  Or  if  she’s 
frightened  by  a  mouse,  her  baby  could  be  marked  with 
a  little  furry  patch. 

“Well,  we  have  a  boy  who  will  be  three  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  everyone  tells  us  he  is  the  image  of  Jack 
Paar.  They  say  he  looks  like  Jack  Paar,  smiles  like 
him,  and  even  acts  like  him.  I  can  see  it  myself.  My 
husband  looks  nothing  like  Jack  Paar. 

“When  I  was  pregnant,  I  watched  Jack  Paar  every 
night  to  help  me  fall  asleep.  Could  this  actually  be  the 
reason?” 

— letter  to  Dear  Abby 

There  are  no  Old  Wives’  Tales  kicking  around  any 
more.  Science  killed  ’em.  A  ripe  and  gamey  folk  poetry 
has  been  irrevocably  lost  to  us  because  people  read  the 
Reader’s  Digest  instead  of  listening  to  witches  as  they 
ought  to. 

Those  Old  Wives’  Tales  were  fun,  too.  So  what  if 
they  weren’t  true,  or  if  the  remedies  they  suggested 
didn’t  work?  At  least  they  held  the  emotional  line  until 
the  doctor  came,  or  until  the  patient  died,  or  both.  They 
were  mankind’s  last  brave  stand  against  The  Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

In  this  constipated  age,  a  few  New  Wives’  Tales  put 
into  circulation  might  brighten  things  up  a  bit  by  help¬ 
ing  people  discover  some  new  things  to  worry  about. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  when  you 
set  a  couple  of  juicy  ones  adrift  upon  the  social  tide — 
say,  at  the  next  party  you  go  to — then  wait  and  see 
how  long  it  takes  for  these  Tales  to  get  back  to  you  at 
a  later  date,  encrusted  with  extra  horrors  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  implications  of  personalized  disaster. 

With  only  raw  instinct  for  your  inspiration,  it  is 
possible  to  come  up  with  several  workable  New  Wives’ 
Tales  that  will  amaze  and  instill  fears  even  in  your  most 
skeptical  friends  and  associates.  (By  the  way,  just  what 
is  that  swelling  behind  your  left  ear?) 

Here,  then,  is  a  healthy  sampling  of  New  Wives’ 
Tales  .  .  . 

H  Day-Glo  Fluorescent  Toilet  Tissue,  used  over  a 
period  of  time,  will  cause  hemorrhoids.  However,  Silly 
Putty  in  suppository  form  is  an  excellent  cure. 

11  Excessive  dependence  on  Miltown  results  in  a  re¬ 
growth  of  the  prepuce.  As  a  preventative  measure,  ner¬ 
vous  tranquilizer-addicted  Orthodox  Jews  recommend 
dipping  the  member  in  Schweppes  Quinine  Water.  (If 
you  are  inordinately  ticklish,  allow  effervescence  to  sub¬ 
side  before  dipping.) 

If  It  is  possible  to  become  pregnant  without  having 
had  intercourse,  by  partaking  of  oysters  marinated  in 
Royal  Jelly.  Nevertheless,  an  abortion  can  be  induced 
during  the  third  month  by  drinking  Bardahl. 

f  Continued  ingestion  of  the  monosodium  glutamate 
in  Accent  will  bring  on  a  severe  case  of  syphillis.  Any 
venereal  disease  can  be  cured,  though,  by  consistent  use 
of  Ban  Roll-On  Deodorant. 


Of  course,  not  all  New  Wives’  Tales  have  cures  .  .  . 

H  If  a  woman  wears  Playtex  Nylon  Panties  during 
pregnancy,  the  child  will  be  a  homosexual. 

If  Internal  use  of  Vicks  Vaporub  creates  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  desire  to  indulge  in  fellatio. 

If  Should  a  virgin  mistakenly  happen  to  use  Midol 
for  saccharine  between  menstrual  periods,  her  hymen 
will  break  of  its  own  accord. 

If  Irreverently  burning  Airwick  as  incense  in  a 
Buddhist  temple  will  cause  you  to  go  directly  to  hell, 
with  no  recourse  to  purgatory. 

If  Lovemaking  during  a  Conelrad  alert  will  result  in 
permanent  frigidity. 

Finally,  there  is  a  category  of  New  Wives’  Tales — 
a  whole  set  of  psychological  symptoms  —  which  falls 
under  the  general  heading  of  “Causes  for  Alarm”  .  .  . 

If  Inability  to  ask  for  enough  money  when  applying 
for  a  job; 

11  Practicing  voyeurism  while  wearing  bi-focals ; 

H  Telling  thefsame  joke  to  a  person  every  time  you 
meet  him; 

II  Inability  to  stare  when  a  girl’s  skirt  blows  up  or 
when  she  fixes  her  stocking  (and,  conversely,  inability 
to  appreciate  a  carelessly  left-open  fly)  ; 

If  Undue  remorse  after  one  of  those  mistaken-iden¬ 
tity  encounters ; 

If  Hysterical  paralysis  of  a  young  man’s  hands  while 
trying  to  unfasten  a  girl’s  bra  strap ; 

If  Compulsive  wiping  of  a  ball-point  pen  to  prevent 
leakage  onto  clothing; 

If  Sudden  sexual  impotence  due  to  an  admonition  by 
your  partner  that  something  said  in  the  heat  of  passion 
was  “in  bad  taste.” 


Nightmare  Adlai 

I  had  this  dream  all  about 
Adlai  Stevenson  the  other  night. 
There  he  was,  this  Great  Hope 
of  the  Bourgeois  Liberal,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  UN — first  lying  about 
the  bombing  run  on  Cuban  air 
fields,  and  then  lying  about  the 
Cuban  invasion.  Suddenly  I  saw 
him,  the  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action’s  choice  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  touring  Latin  America, 
sounding  out  for  backing  of  the 
United  States’  plans  against 
Cuba.  Then  back  in  the  UN,  and 
this  time  he  was  defending 
French  colonialism ;  and  he  was 
mumbling  something  about  the 
right  of  a  country  to  have  mili¬ 
tary  bases  in  other  countries 
whether  the  bases  were  wanted 
or  not. 

Suddently  I  could  see  nothing 
except  Stevenson’s  face  —  there 
was  his  face  right  in  front  of 
me.  His  hand  went  to  his  chin 
as  if  he  wrere  going  to  scratch  it 
but  instead  he  began  to  pick  on 
his  chin.  And  he  began  to  lift  up 
his  skin,  to  peel  it  back.  I’ll  be 
damned  if  he  wasn’t  wearing  a  mask,  and  he  was 
taking  it  off  right  in  front  of  my  eyes.  He  simply 
lifted  the  entire  mask  back  and  stood  before  me,  his 
true  face  revealed.  And  goddammit,  I  swear,  it  was 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

— Jerry  DeMuth 
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the  f.b.i. 
in  peace 
and  cold  war 

by  William  Worthy 


On  December  28,  1961,  an  obscure 
Harlem  resident,  Miss  Estelle  Williams, 
of  352  West  117th  Street,  passed  away. 

Had  she  not  been  the  aunt  of  exiled 
civil  rights  leader  Robert  F.  Williams, 
the  cops  and  the  government  could  not 
have  cared  less  about  her  death. 

Routinely,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  on 
113th  Street  sent  a  telegram  of  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  next  of  kin:  a  sister  of 
Miss  Williams  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

It  was  last  August’s  racial  violence 
in  that  town  that  led  to  Williams’ 
flight  to  Cuba.  He  and  others,  including 
fellow  residents  of  Monroe  and  non¬ 
violent  Freedom  Riders  from  the 
North,  had  been  charged  with  kidnap¬ 
ping  a  white  couple. 

Before  even  New  York-area  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  arrived  to  view  the 
body  at  Trumbo  Funeral  Chapel  on 
Manhattan’s  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
F.B.I.  agents  popped  in  to  query  the 
mortician.  Apparently  the  tip  had  come 
from  Monroe,  in  violation  of  the  se¬ 
crecy  of  telecommunications  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  1934  federal  statute. 

“Is  Williams  expected  for  the  funer¬ 
al?”  the  agents  wanted  to  know. 

When  they  proceeded  to  ask  that 
they  be  notified  just  in  case  Williams 
did  show  up  for  the  funeral,  the  indig¬ 
nant  undertaker,  unwilling  to  be  an 


“Whenever  there  is  somebody  on  a 
window  ledge  ready  to  commit  suicide, 
I  have  these  lapel  buttons  for  sale 
that  say  ‘Jump’  and  ‘Don’t  Jump.’  ” 


informer,  told  the,  agents:  “You’d  bet¬ 
ter  get  out  of  here.” 

As  soon  as  word  of  the  episode 
reached  Williams  in  Havana,  he  fired 
off  a  heated  cablegram  to  President 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


how  to  help 
a  bopping  gang 
go  social 

by  Paul  Krassner 


Twice  a  day  in  New  York  City, 
1,554  people  go  to  the  Rivoli  Theatre 
and  see  West  Side  Story.  It  is  our 
contemporary  version  of  watching 
Christians  being  thrown  to  the  lions. 

Well,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  little 
Lower  East  Side  story.  Non-fiction. 
No  Natalie  Wood  moving  her  mouth 
while  some  anonymous  broad  sings 
her  disembodied  heart  out  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  an  unseen  orchestra. 
No  young  hoods  who  beat  each  other 
to  death  with  their  ballet  slippers. 

In  short,  no  exploitation  in  the 
guise  of  compassion. 

Last  month  I  got  a  call  from  a 
young  lady  named  Aggie  Dodd.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  something  in  the 
Realist  on  the  Neighborhood  Pilot 
Project.  They  needed  help.  They  de¬ 
served  help.  They  were  getting  no 
publicity.  And  they  weren’t  afraid 
that  an  .  article  in  the  Realist  would 
hurt  them  through,  nonrespectability 
by  association. 

Aggie  makes  her  living  as  a  sec¬ 
retary  for  a  plumbing  firm.  All  the 
college  courses,  she’s  taken  have  been 
on  a  non-matriculated  basis — she  may 
never  get  a  degree — because  she  failed 
Geometry  in  high  school.  But  people 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


THE  F.B.I. 

(Continued  from  Cover) 
Kennedy.  He  particularly  objected  to 
having  his  “wanted”  photograph  placed 
“on  the  casket  of  my  deceased  aunt.” 
By  “this  ghoulish  conduct,”  he  charged, 
“the  F.B.I.  meant  to  humiliate  and 
scare  my  relatives.” 

A  month  before  Miss  Williams  died, 
her  niece  in  Jersey  City,  Mrs.  Jessie 
E.  Link,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  to  Aid  the  Monroe  Defend¬ 
ants  in  Union  City,  N.  J.  Even  the  na¬ 
tional  office  of  the  NAACP,  which 
bears  no  love  for  the  militant  program 
of  Robert  Williams  and  his  supporters 
around  the  world,  wrote  on  January 
19,  1962  to  Joseph  Manderville  of  the 
Newark,  N.  J.,  NAACP  branch,  af¬ 
firming  that  it  had  “no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  that  the  Committee  to  Aid  the 
Monroe  Defendants  is  Communist- 
inspired.” 

Nevertheless,  shortly  after  the  Un¬ 
ion  City  meeting,  Mrs.  Link  received 
a  call  from  an  F.B.I.  agent  who  ad¬ 
vised  her  to  “stop  going  to  those  meet¬ 
ings  and  signing  those  petitions.”  The 
would-be  intimidation  went  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other.  “They  don’t  frighten 
me,”  Mrs.  Link  told  this  reporter. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that 
even  if  the  C.A.M.D.  were  totally  con¬ 
trolled  by  Communists,  it  would  have 
been  no  business  of  the  federal  agents 
to  “advise”  a  citizen  to  boycott  its 
meetings.  After  all,  the  F.B.I.  itself 
blandly  denies  being  a  political  police 
and  swears  repeatedly  (especially  to 
Negroes  in  imminent  danger  of  white 
violence)  that  it  is  merely  a  fact-col¬ 
lecting,  investigatory  agency. 

Last  November’s  report  on  “Justice” 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
cites  chapter  and  verse,  as  far  back  as 
1946,  to  demonstrate  that  the  F.B.I.  in 
its  anxiety  to  play  footsie  with  all  the 
sadistic  police  departments  North  and 
South,  has  continually  resisted  the 
handling  of  complaints  of  civil  rights 
violations.  Long  before  Monroe’s  easily 
predictable  racial  explosion  on  August 
26  and  27  the  Bureau’s  files  bulged  with 
Robert  Williams’  appeals  for  protection 
of  Monroe’s  colored  community  against 
Klan  and  cops. 

In  effect,  the  federal  agents  in  North 
Carolina  and  their  nominal  boss  Robert 
Kennedy  in  Washington  laughed  in  his 
face.  But  within  hours  after  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  indicted  Williams  on 
the  kidnapping  charge  the  F.B.I.  threw 
hundreds  of  agents  into  the  search  for 
him.  A  virtual  “shoot-on-sight”  F.B.I. 
flier  was  circulated  all  over  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  flier  contained 
the  wholly  fabricated  claim  that  Wil¬ 
liams  had  been  “diagnosed  as  schizo¬ 
phrenic.”  Friends  of  his  whose  home 
in  Toronto  was  raided  were  told:  “That 
man  hasn’t  got  a  chance.  We’ll  send 
him  back  to  the  States  in  a  pinebox.” 

The  Bureau,  as  its  right-wing  sup¬ 
porters  warmly  refer  to  it,  still  hasn’t 
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recovered  from  the  shock  to  its  pro¬ 
fessional  pride  when  this  reporter 
flashed  word  from  Havana  last  Septem¬ 
ber  that  Williams  had  successfully 
eluded  its  net  and  had  arrived  in  Cuba 
via  a  new  Underground  Railway.  “We 
don’t  have  proof  that  he  is  in  Cuba,” 
two  F.B.I.  agents  told  his  sister  in 
Jersey  City  as  recently  as  January. 
Even  if  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  as 
factual  an  exclusive  dispatch  in  the 
largest  Negro  weekly  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bureau  must  know  of  sub¬ 
sequent  interviews  with  Williams  in 
Havana  by  reputable  reporters  from 
numerous  countries. 

On  December  4th  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  prominently  imported  a 
scathing  sermon  by  the  Reverend  John 
Morgan  of  that  city’s  First  Unitarian 
Congregation,  who  said  that  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  had  been 
“innocently  trapped”  into  searching 
for  Williams  because  of  “misinforma¬ 
tion  originating  in  Monroe  and  passed 
on  by  the  F.B.I.”  The  minister,  friendly 
with  Williams  and  aware  that  he  had 
been  an  active  Unitarian  while  in  Mon¬ 


roe,  declared  that  the  civil  rights  lead¬ 
er  had  been  “the  object  of  a  very  in¬ 
tense  hunt  under  the  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  armed,  wild  and  in¬ 
sane  with  homicidal  tendencies.” 

While  Williams  was  still  in  flight  to 
Cuba,  the  Mounties  visited  Reverend 
Morgan  twice.  They  informed  him  that 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  available  to 
anyone  providing  information  on  Wil¬ 
liams’  whereabouts.  He  informed  them: 
“Only  the  most  trusted  people  would 
know  where  Wililams  is  hiding,  and 
they  are  not  for  sale.” 

When  the  Freedom  Riders  and  Free¬ 
dom  Fighters  go  on  make-believe 
“trial”  in  Monroe  starting  May  7,  their 
attorney,  Conrad  J.  Lynn,  intends  to 
subpoena  the  largely  unacknowledged 
letters  and  telegrams  that  Williams 
over  a  period  of  years  sent  to  the  F.B.I. 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  the  potent  technique  of  interna¬ 
tional  embarrassment  that  Williams  ef¬ 
fectively  developed  in  the  1958  “kissing 
case,”  the  Committee  to  Aid  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Defendants  hopes,  funds  permitting, 
to  transport  to  Monroe  busloads  of 
Africans  studying  at  our  schools  and 
colleges,  in  order  that  they  may  see  for 


themselves  U.S.  justice  at  work  in  a 
not  untypical  southern  courtroom. 

The  menace  of  the  F.B.I.  will  grow 
until  its  almost  total  immunity  from  j 
criticism  ends.  Since  the  death  of  Stal-  j 
in  and  Beria  in  1952  I  know  of  no 
other  country  except  ours  that  glori¬ 
fies  its  secret  police.  Around  the  late 
’thirties,  when  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  appointed  Frank  Murphy  to  j 
be  U.S.  Attorney  General,  the  former 
governor  of  Michigan  confided  to  his 
secretary:  “The  first  thing  I’m  going 
to  do  when  I  get  to  Washington  is  to  ■ 
fire  that  s.o.b.,  J.  Edgar  Hoover.” 

As  Mayor  of  Detroit,  and  later  as 
governor  during  the  rash  of  sit-down 
strikes  in  the  auto  plants,  Murphy  had 
displayed,  under  fire,  his  passionate 
devotion  to  civil  rights  and  civil  liber¬ 
ties.  The  freedom-defending  record  of 
this  devout  Catholic,  even  in  Supreme 
Court  cases  involving  the  anti-Catholic- 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  shone  far  and 
above  that  of  his  Quaker  successor, 
Francis  Biddle. 

Several  months  after  assuming  the 
duties  of  his  new  job  as  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  Murphy  returned  home  to  Michi¬ 
gan  for  a  visit.  His  secretary  accosted 
him: 

“Frank,  what  happened?  You  haven’t 
fired  Hoover,”  she  declared. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  he  apolo¬ 
gized.  “That  man  can’t  be  touched.  He 
has  something  on  everybody.” 


Editor’s  note:  About  3  P.M.,  on 
Wednesday,  February  21st,  while 
Bill  Worthy  was  writing  this 
piece'’  on  the  F.B.I.,  a  tall,  blond, 
fact-collecting  agent  in  his  mid¬ 
thirties  was  busy  calling  on  Bill’s 
neighbors. 

“Has  Mr.  Worthy  been  out  of 
town  recently?”  he  wanted  to 
know.  “Did  he  go  to  Cuba  last 
summer?  Who  takes  care  of  his 
mail  while  he’s  away?” 

One  neighbor  replied:  “I  just 
passed  Bill’s  door  and  heard  music 
on  his  radio,  so  I  know  he’s  at 
home  right  now.  The  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  go  over  and  ask 
him.  He’s  the  best  one  to  answer 
your  questions.” 

“No,  I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  him. 
And  don’t  tell  him  I  was  around,” 
the  agent  requested,  invoking  his 
rights  to  secrecy  under  an  upside- 
down  combination  of  the  First  and 
Fifth  Amendments. 

The  fact-collectors  occupy  them¬ 
selves  even  on  the  level  of  the 
city  dump.  Not  long  ago  the  for¬ 
mer  mayor  of  a  well-known  me¬ 
tropolis  —  a  right-wing  Socialist 
and  bitter  anti-Communist — was 
dismayed  to  notice  that  each  week 
the  trash  collectors  were  segre¬ 
gating  his  household  trash  into  a 
special  bag,  instead  of  dumping 
it  onto  the  top  of  the  truck  along 
with  all  his  neighbors’  trash. 
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Realist-of-the-Month  Award 


A  survey  conducted  by  Modern  Office  Procedures 
magazine  reveals  that,  out  of  103  executives  questioned 
as  to  whether  a  strictly  honest  policy  would  enable  a 
man  to  rise  to  the  tpp  of  the  business  world,  only  two 
answered  yes — and  one  of  those  two  said  he  knew  he 
was  being  naive. 

Other  interviewees  said  that  a  “knife-in-the-back” 
or  “pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  the  boss”  is  a  faster 
way  to  get  to  the  top  than  hard  work  and  honesty. 

“People  who  don’t  get  dirty  don’t  make  it,”  said 
one  executive.  “I’m  not  defending  the  practice,  I’m 
simply  stating  a  fact.” 

Stated  another:  “In  30  years  I’ve  known  of  only 
three  men  who’ve  reached  executive  positions  cleanly 
and  I  admit  I’m  not  one  of  them.” 

The  higher  the  executive  is  in  the  management  lad¬ 
der,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  do  some  dirty  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey. 

Businessmen  felt  many  companies  encourage  double¬ 
dealing;  others  tolerate  it,  the  magazine  reported,  be¬ 
cause  “men  with  the  nerve  and  ability  to  climb  rough¬ 
shod  Qver  others  are  valuable  assets  to  their  com¬ 
panies.” 

Impolite  Interviews 

In  upcoming  Realists,  impolite  interviewees  include, 
in  alphabetical  order:  a  practicing  bum;  S.  I.  Hayaka- 
wa;  Interlandi;  Murray  Kempton ;  Alexander  King; 
Martin  Luther  King;  nudist  publisher  June  Lange; 
Norman  Mailer;  Mort  Sahl ;  abortionist  Dr.  X. 

My  book,  Impolite  Interviews  (with  Lenny  Bruce, 
Dr.  Albert  Ellis,  Henry  Morgan,  Alan  Watts,  Jules 
Feiffer,  Richard  Kern,  Jean  Shepherd,  Hugh  Hefner), 
is  available  from  the  Realist  for  $4,  but  all  the  inter¬ 
views  in  the  book  are  available  in  a  set  of  ten  back 
issues  (including  two  interviews — George  Lincoln  Rock¬ 
well  and  Dick  Gregory — not  in  the  book)  for  only  $2, 
so  please  don’t  do  anything  foolish. 

(If  you  do  buy  the  book,  you  may  have  as  a  bonus 
the  two  issues'  with  Rockwell  and  Gregory,  if  you  re¬ 
quest  them.  As  for  back  issues,  there  are  25  available — 
#1  thru  #30,  except  #2  thru  #6 — at  the  rate  of  25c 
each,  or  five  for  $1.  All  25  cost  $5.) 

Oh,  yes — I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a 
quote  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News’  review  of  the 
book:  “.  .  .  The  editor  and  interviewer,  Paul  Krassner, 
is  slightly  obtrusive,  but  his  cynicism  will  seem  pris¬ 
tine  to  anyone  unacquainted  with  the  Book  of  Eccle¬ 
siastes.” 

Or,  as  Ralph  -J.  Gleason  puts  it  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  “A  magazine  that’s  against  as  many 
things  as  the  Realist  is,  can’t  be  all  bad.” 

Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  Church? 

Chicago  disc  jockey  Dan  Sorkin  observes  that  every 
'  time  a  graduate  of  medical  school  takes  the  Hippocratic 
oath,  he  is  violating  the  First  Commandment. 
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Life  Among  the  Reactionaries 

The  Christian  Anti-Communist  Crusade  is  headed 
by  physician  and  Protestant  lay  evangelist  Fred  C. 
Schwarz.  In  its  September  1st  issue,  Life  magazine 
charged  that  Schwarz  “preached  doomsday  by  com¬ 
munism  in  1973  unless  every  American  starts  dis¬ 
trusting  his  neighbor.” 

However,  at  a  Crusade  rally  in  Hollywood  Bowl 
on  October  16th,  Life  publisher  C.  D.  Jackson  not 
only  apologized  (“I  believe  we  were  wrong  and  I’m 
profoundly  sorry”)  but  also  joined  ’em  (“It’s  a  great 
privilege  to  be  here  tonight  to  align  Life  magazine 
with  Sen.  Dodd,  Rep.  Judd,  Dr.  Schwarz  and  the  rest 
of  these  implacable  fighters”)'.  / 

Frontier,  a  West  Coast  magazine,  stated :  “Reports 
were  current  that  protest  mail  flooded  Life’s  office 
after  its  pre-conversion  evaluation  of  Schwarz  &  Co. 
There  was  speculation,  unverified,  that  advertisers 
threatened  cancellation  of  big  contracts  unless  Life 
took  a  kinder  attitude  toward  the  ‘crusade.’  ” 

Time  magazine  ignored  the  whole  bloody  switch. 

The  Hollywood  rally  was  telecast  in  New  York 
over  WPIX.  The  N.  Y.  Journal- American  reported 
that  “Edmund  Burke  of  the  station”  had  said,  “All 
that  is  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil  to  triumph  is 
for  good  men  to  do  nothing” — a  statement  which  was 
made  by  18 th  Century  philosopher  Edmund  Burke, 
and  which  has  been  quoted  all  over  the  place  ever 
since,  by  liberals  and  conservatives  alike. 

CBS  news  analyst  Charles  Collingwood  called  up 
WPIX  and  asked  to  speak  to  Edmund  Burke.  He  was 
told:  “We  have  nobody  here  by  that  name.  Why  don’t 
you  try  WNEW?” 

And  a  Little  Soft-Shoe  Encore 

An  editorial  in  the  Sa?i  Fernando  Sun  described  a 
private  party  at  which  “George  Murphy,  celebrated 
song  and  dance  man,  and  organizer  of  the  recent  Holly¬ 
wood  anti-communist  rally  .  .  .  told  with  relish  how  he 
made  Henry  Luce  come  crawling  to  him  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  Mr.  Murphy  was  referring  to  C.  D.  Jackson’s 
apology,  at  the  Hollywood  rally,  for  Life’s  criticism  of 
Dr.  Fred  Schwarz.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Murphy  said  he  had  persuaded  three  large  Life 
advertisers  either  to  threaten  or  actually  withdraw 
their  advertising  from  Life.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
it  was  just  a  threat  or  an  accomplished  fact,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  didn’t  clarify  this  point.  And  strange  to  say, 
two  of  the  three  advertisers  were  the  Richfield  Oil  Co. 
and  the  Schick  razor  blade  company,  both  of  whom 
sponsored  the  Schwarz  rally.” 

(The  third  advertiser  was  believed  to  be  Techni¬ 
color,  a  company  controlled  by  Pat  Frawley,  who  also 
controls  Schick.) 

Burt  Wolfe,- editor  of  The  Californian,  queried  the 
Sun’s  publisher  about  the  editorial.  Came  the  reply: 


The  Realist  is  published  monthly,  except  for  January  and  July,  by 
the  Realist  Association,  a  non-profit  corporation  founded  by 
William  and  Helen  McCarthy,  to  whom  this  magazine  is  dedicated. 
PAUL  KRASSNER,  Editor 

Publication  office  is  at  225  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 
Subscription  rates: 

$3  for  10  issues;  $5  for  20  issues 
Ten  copies  of  one  issue:  $1 
Copyright  1961  by  The  Realist  Association,  Inc. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y. 
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“George  Murphy  called  me  last  week  and  denied  that 
he  had  ever  made  any  remarks  such  as  attributed  to 
him.  I  offered  him  space  in  the  paper  if  he  wanted  to 
write  a  letter  and  he  said  he  would  take  advantage  of 
it,  but  he  hasn’t  up  to  now.” 

Inspirational  Doublethink 

The  “new”  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  a  special 
“Speaking  Out”  section,  subtitled  “The  Voice  of  Dis¬ 
sent.”  In  the  February  17th  issue,  Billy  Graham  dis¬ 
sented  with  an  article  titled  “Our  Right  to  Require 
Belief.” 

To  prove  his  thesis,  Graham  said:  “I’m  not  sure  that 
atheists  and  agnostics  would  be  quite  so  zealous  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  .  .” 

A  Realist  Reader  Survey 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  a  special 
Realist  questionnaire.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
magazine  survey  in  that  (1)  materialistic  values  are 
deliberately  ignored;  and  (2')  the  answers  will  have 
absolutely  no  effect  on  our  editorial  policy.  They  will, 
however,  be  published  in  some  future  issue. 

1.  Name  (if  you  wish);  age;  gender;  marital  status. 

2.  What  organizations  are  you  a  member  of? 

3.  What  lost  causes  do  you  identify  with? 

4.  What  are  your  main  status  symbols? 

5.  What  are  your  prejudices? 

6.  What  are  your  favorite  books? 

7.  What  persons  (living  or  dead)  do  you  most  admire? 

8.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?  What  form  of  cor¬ 
ruption  exists  in  your  industry?  Do  you  prostitute  yourself 
in  any  way  on  the  job? 

9.  In  what  way  do  you  cheat  your  employer/employees? 

10.  In  what  way  do  you  waste  your  time  when  you’re 
not  working? 

11.  What  part  does  politics  play  in  your  life? 

12.  What  part  does  religion  play  in  your  life? 

13.  What  part  does  sex  play  in  your  life? 

14.  What  gap  exists  between  your  philosophy  and  the 
May  you  live? 

15.  IIom  many  children  do  you  have,  or  intend  to  have? 
In  M'hat  M'ays  do  you  plan  to  bring  them  up  that  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  way  you  M'ere  brought  up? 

16.  Hom'  do  you  feel  about  your  education? 

17.  What  has  been  your  greatest  disillusionment  in 

life? 

18.  What’s  the  most  important  thing  vou’ve  Learned  in 

life? 

19.  If  your  life  Mere  to  flash  past  you  at  this  moment, 
M'hat  would  be  the  highlight? 

20.  What’s  the  funniest  incident  you’ve  ever  been  in¬ 
volved  in? 

21.  What  are  you  most  ashamed  of? 

22.  What  are  you  most  proud  of? 

23.  Do  you  believe  in  any  form  of  censorship? 

24.  Has  the  Realist  changed  you  in  any  way? 

25.  Would  you  change  the  Realist  in  any  way? 

26.  What’s  your  favorite  of  everything  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  Realist? 

27.  What’s  your  least  favorite  of  everything  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  Realist? 

28.  How  many  people  read  your  copy  of  the  Realist? 

29.  What  interesting  fact  would  you  like  to  share  with 
other  readers  of  the  Realist? 

30.  What  interesting  opinion  Mould  you  like  to  share 
with  other  readers  of  the  Realist? 

31.  What  is  your  own  particular  field  of  expertise? 
Within  that  context,  what  do  you  predict  for  the  future? 

32.  In  what  way  are  you  most  irrational? 

33.  In  m  hat  M  ay  are  you  most  masochistic? 

34.  In  what  May  are  you  most  sadistic? 


35.  In  M'hat  May  are  you  most  behind  the  times? 

36.  In  what  May  are  you  most  avant  garde? 

37.  What  is  your  greatest  hypocrisy? 

38.  What  is  your  greatest  source  of  happiness? 

39.  What  is  your  greatest  source  of  unhappiness? 

40.  How  do  you  get  away  from  it  all? 

41.  What  personal  Godot  are  you  uniting  for? 

42.  What  question (s)  Mould  you  like  to  ask  the  editor 
of  the  Realist? 

Space  On  My  Hands  (Continued  1 

There  is  a  phrase — “packaging  the  biologic  pay- 
’load” — which  sounds  like  technical  terminology  for  a 
girlie  magazine,  but  which  actually  refers  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  faced  by  spaceologists  intent  on  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon,  of  enabling  him  to  survive  the  impact 
when  he  gets  there. 

As  the  Medical  Tribune  expresses  it,  “.  .  .  A  good 
deal  of  s,  or  room  for  deceleration,  has  to  be  built  into 
the  machine,  what  with  bumpers,  springs,  harness,  and 
thoughtful  seating  arrangements,  so  that  it  can  be  flown 
into  solid  rock  without  dismaying  the  biologic  sub- 
assembly,  or  what  we  used  to  call  the  man.  That  is 
important,  for  if  he  were  mashed  like  a  caterpillar 
there  would  be  complaints.  It  is  wonderful  to  know  the 
arithmetic  has  been  worked  out.  .  .  .” 

Meanwhile,  back  on  earth,  in  this  country  alone, 
there  are  some  40,000  deaths  a  year  resulting  from 
automobile  accidents.  Radio-man  Jean  Shepherd  has 
pointed  out  that  “Nobody  ever  publishes  a  statistical 
breakdown  of  which  makes  of  cars  these  accidents 
happen  in.” 

Regardless  of  brand  name,  the  moral  is  evident : 
One  good  astronaut  p  worth  40,000  caterpillars. 

A  Star  Is  Aborted  ( Continued I 

On  December  30th  I  came  out  of  retirement  as  a 
sort  of  comedian  in  order  to  put  on  a  benefit  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  Realist  at  The  Village  Gate  in  New  York. 
It  was  called  “An  Afternoon  With  a  Self-Styled  Phony.” 
Similar  occasions  are  now  being  planned  for  Spring  in 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  If  you  wish  to 
receive  an  announcement,  send  a  stamped  return  en¬ 
velope  to  the  Realist,  and  we’ll  forward  them  to  the 
individuals  who  will  be  in  charge  of  arrangements  in 
those  three  cities. 
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Welcome  to  Sneaky  Vistas 

Lawrence  Barth  recounts  in  this  issue  an  incident 
wherein  a  telegram  protesting  a  statement  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk — sent  in  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  name 
— was  reprinted  in  papers  across  the  country.  Names, 
as  the  cliche  goes,  make  news. 

Which  opens  up  a  wonderful  new  avenue  of  com¬ 
munication  for  the  nameless  among  us  who  wish  our 
protests  to  be  heard.  This  suggestion  comes  to  you  as 
a  public  service  of  the  Realist.  We  receive  no  kickback 
from  Western  Union. 

Sample  action :  since  Aramco  Oil  respects  Saudi- 
Arabian  anti-Semitism  by  not  hiring  Jewish  employees 
to  work  there,  then  they  ought  to  respect  our  monog¬ 
amous  system;  therefore  a  telegram  might  have  been 
sent — in  the  name  of  an  Aramco  executive  (preferably 
a  member  of  B’nai  B’rith) — protesting  to  the  Boston 
morals  squad  about  King  Sand  staying  at  the  Sheraton- 
Plaza  with  all  those  wives  and  concubines. 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Gag 

It  was  Louis  Kronenberger  who  called  this  “The 
Age  of  Publicity” ;  pity  the  poor  author  who  stam¬ 
mers. 

I  have  now  been  on  PM  East  three  times.  Once  past 
the  embarrassing  ritual  of  having  Mike  Wallace  hold 
up  my  book  to  the  TV  camera  for  a  close-up  shot,  I 
could  pull  the  plug  out  and  let  my  own  colicky  charm 
go  down  the  coaxial  drain,  along  with  people  like  Ilka 
Chase,  who  travels  and  writes  books  and  smiles  nicely; 
Lillian  Briggs,  who  gave  up  truck-driving  to  become  a 
girl-singer-trombone-player ;  Ed  Love,  who  was  once 
down  and  out,  wrote  Subways.  Are  for  Sleeping,  now 
lives  in  a  beautiful  penthouse;  Kay  Armen,  a  movie- 
Italian-mother  type  who  is  also  a  vocalist;  Dolores  Hart, 
an  actress  who  is  Joan  Caulfield  and  Peggy  Cummins 
and  Carroll  Baker  and  Lee  Remick  and  Tuesday  Weld 
all  rolled  into  one,  plus  her  father  owns  a  restaurant 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  program  is  compulsively  spontaneous,  and  we 
happen  to  be  in  the  midst  of  discussing  bums. 

“Here  we  sit,  just  talking  about  them,”  Dolores  Hart 
says,  “but  can’t  anybody  do  anything  for  them?” 

My  mind  starts  swimming.  (The  back-stroke,  to  be 
exact.)  I  think  of  the  snowstorm  when  it  was  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  there  was  a  bum  standing 
in  the  underground  passageway  between  the  34th  St. 
station  and  the  main  post  office,  and  a  policeman  asks 
him  what  he’s  doing  there,  and  he  says,  “Uh— I’m 
waiting  for  my  brother,”  and  the  cop  tells  him  to  wait 
outside.  I  think  of  the  time  I  heard  Orson  Bean — who, 
coincidentally,  is  in  the  stage  version  of  Mr.  Love’s 
book — talk  on  the  radio  about  how  bums  somehow  al¬ 
ways  manage  to  obtain  food  and  shelter ;  and  of  another 
time,  on  The  Jack  Paar  Show,  Orson  Bean  talks  about 
how  pussycats  don’t  always  manage  to  obtain  food  and 
shelter.  I  think  of  a  meeting  that  was  held  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  the  bum  problem,  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  flophouses  where  many  of  them  sleep 
be  demolished  so  that  at  least  they  would  be  out  of 
this  neighborhood.  I  think  of  the  bum  who  called  out, 
“Just  give  me  one  of  your  dreams.”  I  think  of  Dolores 
Hart,  this  lovely  girl  sitting  across  from  me,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  only  reason  she’s  there  is  because 
she’s  on  a  promotional  tour  for  her  soon-to-be-released 
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film,  Sail  a  Crooked  Ship — her  escort,  in  fact,  is  a  pub¬ 
licity  man  from  the  studio — knowing  full  well,  too,  that 
she  is  totally  sincere  in  what  she  is  saying  about  help¬ 
ing  bums,  but  knowing  full  well  that  in  ten  minutes 
she’ll  forget  all  about  it,  this  was  just  another  show, 
and  she  certainly  projected  an  appealing  image. 

Either  I  am  going  to  get  up  and  kiss  her  from 
coast  to  coast,  or  I  am  going  to  say:  “Well,  there  is 
something  being  done  for  bums — I  understand  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  is  going  to  have  the  first  theatre  party 
in  its  history  at  Subways  Are  for  Sleeping.” 

I  do  the  latter.  Out  of  frustration,  is  humor  born. 

Advertising  Acceptability 

The  New  York  Times  last  month  refused  to  print 
a  $5700  full-page  ad  submitted  by  Judith  Malina  and 
Julian  Beck,  co-chairmen  of  the  New  York  Committee 
for  the  General  Strike  for  Peace — at  first,  because  the 
listing  of  activities  planned  for  strike  week  and  the 
calling  for  public  participation  “raises  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  safety” ;  and  later,  when  it  was  made 
clear  that  all  activities  had  been  cleared  with  the  Police 
Department  and  that  the  strike  call  emphasized  non¬ 
violent  action,  the  reason  given  by  the  Times  was  that 
they  “could  not  print  anything  that  is  a  call  to  action.” 

The  same  ad  was  rejected  by  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  N.  Y.  Post.  The  Herald  Tribune  gave 
no  reason;  the  Post  demanded  deletion  of  the  words 
“strike,”  “work-stoppage”  and  “boycott” — and  required 
that  the  ad  not  announce  picketing  at  the  U.S.  Army 
recruiting  station  in  Times  Square  or  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  (the  Post  has  recently  initiated  a  stock- 
market  report  section). 

The  information  in  the  above  two  paragraphs 
comes  from  the  Village  Voice,  a  weekly  tabloid  whose 
name  came  from  novelist  Norman  Mailer,  one  of  its 
founders.  The  other  partners,  wrote  Mailer  in  Adver¬ 
tisements  for  Myself,  “wanted  it  to  be  successful;  I 
wanted  it  to  be  outrageous.  They  wanted  a  newspaper 
which  could  satisfy  the  conservative  community — 
church  news,  meetings  of  political  organizations,  so 
fourth.  Before  the  paper  could  be  provocative,  went 
their  argument,  it  must  be  established.  I  believed  we 
could  grow  only  if  we  tried  to  reach  an  audience  in 
which  no  newspaper  had  yet  been  interested.” 

To  the  extent  that  the  Village  Voice  provides  occa¬ 
sional  bits  of  reporting  like  the  above  on  advertising 
acceptability,  Mailer’s  hope  for  provocation  was  not  in 
vain;  to  the  extent  that  the  Voice  insults  its  readers 
with  its  own  fear  of  the  outrageous,  the  founders'  hope 
for  successful  establishment  was  not  in  vain,  either. 

A  case  in  point:  the  Voice  would  not  permit  the 
inclusion  of  a  certain  cartoon  in  a  full-page  ad  placed 
by  the  Realist,  The  cartoon  originally  appeared  last 
February  in  the  Realist,  It  had  been  drawn  by  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonist  Interlandi,  and  was  later  unofficially 
nominated  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  at  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonists’  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  cartoon  showed  a  man  walking  along.  He  passed 
a  poster  which  depicted  a  large  mushroom  cloud,  super¬ 
imposed  on  which  was  the  question:  “What  Would  You 
Do  If  a  Bomb  Falls?”  The  man  continued  walking 
along,  thinking  about  what  he  would  do.  And  then  he 
said :  “I’d  shit.” 

The  Village  Voice  explained  that  they  didn’t  want 
to  jeopardize  their  second  class  mailing  privileges.  I 
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explained  that  the  cartoon  had  appeared  in  the  Realist 
while  our  second  class  permit  was  still  'pending.  But  it 
was  also,  according  to  the  publisner,  “a  question  of 
taste.”  i 

The  Voice  has  issued  a  handsome  brochure  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  potential  advertisers,  entitled  Profile  of  a 
Trendmaker.  It  is  the  result  of  a  reader  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Mark  Clements  Co.,  market  research  con¬ 
sultants.  The  average  Voice-  reader  is  29.4  years  old; 
he  has  money — median  family  income  is  $9,416  annu¬ 
ally  (higher  than  that  for  the  New  Yorker,  Esquire, 
Playboy,  and  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine )  ; 
32.2%  drink  imported  beer  (30%  listed  “DrinKing” 
under  “Hobbies  and  Activities”)  ;  of  the  59.0  who  own 
cars,  33.2%  own  foreign  cars;  during  the  three  months 
previous  to  the  survey,  87.6%  bought  a  paper  back 
book  (less  than  2%  read  the  Realist),  67.2%  bought 
an  LP  or  stereo  record,  and  61.3%  had  dinner  in  a 
Village  restaurant;  and,  unlike  Celia  in  Jonathan 
Swift’s  sonnet  of  the  same  name,  not  a  blessed  one  of 
them  ever  takes  a  good  healthy  shit. 

Postscript :  To  its  credit,  the  Village  Voice  has  since 
— albeit  completely  out  of  the  context  in  which  I  said 
it — quoted  me  as  saying  that  “the  Voice  has  become  a 
very  commercial  publication.”  Their  report  misquoted 
me  as  saying  the  Realist  might  fold.  Not  a  chance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Evergreen  Review  (published  by 
Grove  Press,  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  and  Tropic  of 
Cancer  infamy)  has  also  refused  to  include  the  bomb 
cartoon  in  an  ad.  They  have — as  of  this  writing — 61 
obscenity  cases  to  fight,  and  regret  that  at  this  point 
the  cartoon  “would  not  be  worth  defending.”  Issue  #23 
of  the  Realist  (in  which  Interlandi’s  classic  appeared) 
is  available  for  25c,  or  ten  for  $1. 

Good  Will  Toward  Men 

“On  Christmas  day,”  according  to  a  wire  service 
dispatch,  Adolf  Eichmann — sitting  there  alone  in  his 
death  cell — “partook  of  a  special  dinner  with  turkey 
prepared  for  a  number  of  other  non- Jewish  prisoners. 
His  mail  from  abroad  included  a  number  of  Christmas 
cards.” 

Let  us  now  flash  back  to  the  moment  when  one  such 
gesture  of  Christian  charity  took  place  .  .  . 

“Maxine,  how  come  you’re  sending  a  Christmas  card 
to  Adolf  Eichmann?” 

“We  have  to — he  sent  one  to  us.” 

Launching  Hoaxnik  IV 

All  right,  now  I’m  mad. 

It’s  okay  to  accuse  good  old  Dwight  Eisenhower  of 
being  “a  dedicated  conscious  agent  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.”  It’s  also  okay  to  call  for  the  impeachment 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  It’s  even  okay  to  teach 
that  “the  worst  of  all  forms  of  government  is  a  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

But  when  you  begin  to  practice  non-democracy 
through  the  suppression  of  ideas — one  reactionary 
group  got  Plato’s  writings  off  the  shelves  (in  order  to 
prevent  the  development  of  “sex  maniacs”)  ;  others 
succeeded  in  having  the  Board  of  Education  remove 
George  Orwell’s  “1984”  from  a  high  school  required 
reading  list  (“We’re  patriotic  people,  but  not  John 
Birchers”) — then  it’s  time  for  me  to  crouch  behind  a 
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deserted  fire  plug;  change  into  my  editor’s  costume; 
utter  the  magic  phrase,  “Nemesis  of  All  Shmuckiness” ; 
and  launch  another  Realist  hoax. 

The  target  of  our  first  hoaxnik  was  the  fear-of- 
alienating-eustomers  on  the  part  of  TV  producers  and 
sponsors,  which  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  square 
inches  of  half-hourly  mediocrity.  We  deliberately  chose 
a  blatantly  bland  show,  Masquerade  Party,  and  readers 
wrote  in  complaining  about  a  non-specific  bit  of  offen¬ 
siveness.  The  results  were  hilarious  (see  issue  #18) 
and  the  tale,  I’m  told,  has  already  become  a  classic  in 
the  industry. 

The  target  of  our  second  hoaxnik  was  the  similar-' 
to-TV-fear-of-alienating-voters  on  the  part  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  their  campaign  managers.  Readers  wrote  to 
both  the  Nixon  and  Kennedy  forces,  protesting  the  aw¬ 
ful  rumors  being  spread  in  a  whispering  campaign 
about  the  opponent  of  each  candidate  (see  issue  #24). 

Our  third  hoaxnik  was  of  a  more  altruistic  nature. 
Readers  wrote  to  the  Texaco  corporation,  belittling 
their  soft-sell  advertising,  but  promising  to  buy  their 
gasoline  if  a  donation  were  made  to  CARE  and  an¬ 
nounced  in  lieu  of  a  TV  commercial.  There  was  an 
unexpected  factor,  however  (details  will  be  published 
in  a  future  issue),  but  in  any  event,  we  soon  got  a  call 
from  Texaco’s  ad  agency  .  .  .  the  hoax  had  been  found 
out. 

The  Realist  now  has  a  paid  circulation  of  over  7,000 
(and  a  readership  several  times  that  amount) — so  the 
only  thing  left  is  to  pull  a  hoax  on  the  general  public. 
True,  there  are  many  subscribers  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications,  but  with  Hoaxnik  IV,  it’s  like  that  old 
joke  about  the  girl  who  joined  the  Army — somehow  she 
faked  her  way  through  the  physical — -but  she  would 
have  to  take  showers  with  the  men,  and  then  they’d 
know.  “Sure  they’ll  know,”  she  said,  “but  who’s  gonna 
tell?” 

(Actually,  newspapermen  and  broadcasters  can  help 
make  this  particular  hoax  more  widespread,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  effective.) 

In  the  just-published  First  National  Directory  of 
Rightist  Groups  (including  “Anti-Internationalist 
groups,”  “Religious  groups”  and  “Negro  back-to-Africa 
groups”),  there  are  some  two  thousand  listings,  rep¬ 
resenting  over  ten  million  Americans. 

Well,  I’m  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  another 
new,  nationwide,  non-existent  group:  The  Nathaniel 
Dight  Society.  It  is  neither  right-  nor  left-wing. 
Rather,  we  are  middle-of-the-road  extremists.  More¬ 
over  The  Nathaniel  Dight  Society  is  neither  Republi¬ 
can  no/  Democratic.  Rather,  we  are  independent  dupes. 

Now  it  just  so  happens,  according  to  Webster’s  Un¬ 
abridged  Dictionary,  that  the  word  dight  means  (1)  “to 
put  in  order”- — thereby  summarizing  the  Society’s  basic 
raison  detre;  (2)  “to  dress  or  put  on”  [italics  ours]  — 
thereby  summarizing  the  Society’s  pragmatic  method¬ 
ology;  (3)  “to  have  sexual  intercourse  with”  [obsolete] 
— thereby  summarizing  the  Society’s  imrhediate  goals. 

Nathaniel  ,Dight  was  a  G.I.  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
He  was  subjected  to  severe  brainwashing — it  will  never 
be  made  quite  clear  as  to  whose  severe  brainwashing  he 
was  subjected  to — and  as  a  result,  once  back  in  civilian 
life,  he  became  (and  consequently  The  Nathaniel  Dight 
Society  is)  thoroughly  opposed  to  propaganda.  No  ad¬ 
jective,  notice.  Just  propaganda — period. 
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Specifically,  we  are  opposed  to  propaganda  in  fiction 
— from  Dr.  Seuss  to  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye;  propa¬ 
ganda  in  non-fiction — from  Dr. 'Spook  to  The  Prophet; 
propaganda  in  the  newsweeklies — from  the  National 
Enquirer  to  Time  magazine;  propaganda  on  television — 
from  The  Bob  Newhart  Show  to  The  Huntley-Brinkley 
Report;  and  propaganda  in  movies — from  Splendor  in 
the  Grass  to  King  of  Kings. 

And  propaganda  in  all  foreign  films — except  From 
a  Roman  Balcony,  which  was  the  worst  picture  I  saw 
last  year,  save  for  the  ending,  where  the  protagonist, 
in  order  to  get  capital  for  an  honest  job  (i.e.,  his  own 
little  business),  steals  an  expensive  ring  from  the  finger 
of  a  dead  man  lying  in  state;  and  the  beginning,  where 
— in  response  to  his  uncle,  who  says,  “All  you  young 
people  want  to  do  is  make  love” — he  replies,  “What 
should  we  do  instead — make  war?” 

For  therein  lies  the  crux  of  The  Nathaniel  Dight 
Society’s  psychological  premise  and  philosophical  pur¬ 
pose,  both  of  which  shall  remain  forever  unstated. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  word  dight  is  a  transitive 
verb,  and  transitive  means  “expressing  an  action  that 
is  thought  of  as  passing  over  and  taking  effect  on  some 
person  or  thing;  taking  a  direct  object  to  complete  the 
meaning.” 

Hence,  our  slogans:  “Dight  Makes  Right”;  “Better 
Dight  Than  Blight”;  and,  for  our  fight  against  propa¬ 
ganda,  “In  Dight  We  Indict.”  (It  is,  of  course,  illegal 
to  deface  public  property  with  such  motto-scrawling  or 
'  stickers,  so  we  certainly  won’t  suggest  that  here.) 

Now.  There’s  a  problem:  because  The  Nathaniel 
Dight  Society  is  such  a  secret  organization,  we  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  our  funda¬ 
mental  program  for  peace  across  to  non-members ;  this 
difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  anti-pleasure  propaganda 
inherent  in  contemporary  literature. 

The  most  insidious  technique,  incidentally,  is  the 
publication  of  books  which  are  ostensibly  pro-pleasure, 
but  by  keeping  people  busy  reading  about  pleasure— 
e.g.,  Henry  Miller’s  Tropic  of  Cancer — the  enemy  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  keeping  those  people  from  experiencing 
pleasure. 


“As  long  as  we’re  taking  the  Red  out  of  the  Red-White- 
and-Blue,  let’s  get  rid  of  the  blue  and  make 
our  country  completely  white  .  . 
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Rumors  of  fhe  Month 

<3  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  has  revealed  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  been  muzzling  generals  is  the  very  same 
person  who  promoted  Peress. 

<1  Actually,  Jayne  Mansfield  tried  to  drown  herself,  but 
found  it  to  be  an  impossible  feat. 

<3  Joseph  Carlino  has  challenged  Mark  Lane  to  prove  his 
non-Communism  by  tilling  out  the  questionnaire  that  was 
given  to  those  36  marines. 

The  parents  of  Juliet  Prowse  have  sent  a  cablegram  to 
Frank  Sinatra,  warning  him  that  if  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  wedding,  they’ll  remain  home  in  South  Africa. 

New  York’s  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  has  resigned  his 
membership  in  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  because  they  dis¬ 
criminate  against  Protestants  and  Jews, 

<3  As  a  result  of  his  appearance  on  The  Jack  Paar  Show, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  was  invited  to  be  the  Mystery  Guest  on 
What’s  My  Line? — but  even  after  the  panelists  took  their 
blindfolds  off  and  saw  who  it  was,  they  were  still  unable  to 
guess  his  line. 

The  world  ended  on  Monday,  February  5th. 

(You  can  always  tell  an  enemy  agent  by  his  sin¬ 
cerity.) 

Even  more  insidious  is  the  partial  pleasure-experi¬ 
ence  which  rips,  away  at  the  moral  fiber  of  our  citizens 
by  placing  them  in  a  state  of  what  can  only  be  called 
“animated  suspension.”  A  case  in  point:  the  Twist. 

The  answer  to  this  whole  problem  is  Instant  Ecstasy 
— on  a  mass  scale  ...  in  the  form  of  an  O-Bomb. 

As  you  may  recall  (issue  #29),  “O”  designates — 
and  detonates  —  orgasm.  Lapel  buttons  bearing  the 
legend  “Oh  Drop  the  O-Bomb”  are  available,  free,  from 
the  Realist;  simply  send  us  a  stamped  return  envelope 
marked  “Please  Hand  Stamp.”  If  a  non-member  should 
ask  you  what  the  O-Bomb  is,  tell  him.  That  way,  even 
strangers  will  spread  the  word*. 

Explain  how  it’s  the  ultimate  weapon  (“surrender 
without  destruction”)  developed  as  a  special  scientific 
free  entei’prise  project,  by  researchers  in  the  chemical 
branch  of  The  Nathaniel  Dight  Society,  which  is  a 
new  organization  that’s  opposed  to  all  propaganda — 
“especially  the  subtle  kind,  you  know  what  I  mean?” 

(The  most  subtle  propaganda  of  all  is  that  which 
is  practiced  by  Robert  Welch,  who  is  unintentionally — 
we’ll  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — aiding  the 
Communist  cause  by  making  such  utterly  ridiculous 
charges  that  suspicion  is  then  cast  upon  the  valid 
charges  of  others.) 

If  you  would  like  to  increase  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  our  hoaxnik,  extra  copies  of  this  issue  are 
available  at  the  rate  of  8  for  $1  (we’ll  send  them  all  to 
you,  or  mail  them  out  individually,  whichever  you  pre¬ 
fer).  If  you  would  like  to  increase  the  number  of 
hoaxees,  here’s  what  you  can  do. 

•  Mention  The  Nathaniel  Dight  Society  in  all  your 
correspondence  and  telephone  calls. 

•  Talk  about  it  at  work  and  at  parties. 

•  Form  college  chapters — and  make  a  big  fuss  if  the 
administration  won’t  grant  you  a  charter.' 

•  Write  a  letter  to  your  local  newspaper  or  newscaster, 
asking  for  information  about  The  Nathaniel  Dight 
Society. 

•  Accuse  your  congressman  of  being  a  member— or 
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insist  that  the  organization  be  labelled  as  subversive 
(executive  stationery  neven  fails  to  impress,  by  the 
way). 

•  Put  out  a  mimeographed  circular  which  vaguely  pro¬ 
motes — or  smears — The  Nathaniel  Dight  Society. 

•  Use  your  imagination — and  keep  us  informed — but, 
whatever  you  do,  remember  the  ABC  of  successful  crea¬ 
tive  hoaxing:  Always  Be  Credible. 

For  instance,  if  we  were  to  say  that  The  Nathaniel 
Dight  Society  has  organized  a  Committee  to  Impeach 
Senator  Eastland,  it  would  be  too  obvious  a  parody  of 
the  famous  John  Birch  bitch. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Birchers’  actually-proposed 
Committee  to  Investigate  Communist  Influences  at 


Vassal’  College — where  the  girls  all  wear  boys’  shirts 
and  really  have  no  rapport  with  political  indoctrination 
— sounds  like  a  parody  of  The  Nathaniel  Dight  So¬ 
ciety’s  spurious  Committee  to  Investigate  Unitarian 
Infiltration  of  the  Christian  Anti-Communist  Crusade. 

The  Nathaniel  Dight  Society  is,  after  all,  deeply 
rooted  in  religious  tradition — in  the  most  patriotic 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  Christian 
name  of  our  founder,  Nathaniel,  means  “God-given.” 
And  The  Nathaniel  Dight  Society’s  official  marching 
song  is  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  The  divine 
inspiration  for  our  cause  may  be  found  in  the  opening 
line:  “Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  .  .  .” 
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A  Child’s  Primer  on  Divorce 


Oh,  look.  Mommy  and  Daddy  are  hav¬ 
ing  another  fight.  Is  it  just  an  atten¬ 
tion-getting  device  this  time  ?  Listen. 
They  are  having  an  adult  discussion. 
They  are  agreeing  on  a  separation. 
That  means  you  will  come  from  a  bro¬ 
ken  home.  What  a  shame.  Even  if  they 
fight  all  the  time  they  should  stay  to¬ 
gether  for  your  sake.  Now  you  will  be 
insecure. 

Montmy  and  Daddy  are  modern  people. 
They  drink  I’epsi-Cola.  They  also  have 
a  modern  marriage.  They  left  the  word 
“obey”  out  of  the  ceremony.  Wasn’t 
that  modern?  They  didn't  leave  out  the 
words  “love”  and  “honor.”  Mommy  and 
Daddy  are  only  modern,  not  avant 
garde.  They  left  “till  death  do  us  part” 
in  the  ceremony,  too.  But  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  divorce  anyway.  They  don’t 
have  to  obey  their  marriage  vows. 
Lucky  thing  they  left  out  that  word. 

What  is  to  be  done  fo  keep  Mommy 
and  Daddy  together?  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  will  help.  They  have  a  regular 
feature  in  their  magazine.  It  is  called 
“Can  This  Marriage  Be  Saved?”  Read¬ 
ers  send  in  Betty  Crocker  boxtops  and 
try  to  guess  the  correct  answer. 

Maybe  Mommy  and  Daddy  will  go  on 
television.  There  is  a  program  all  about 
“Divorce  Court.”  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe  is 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  He  wears 
glasses.  Sometimes  while  (he  commer¬ 
cial  is  on,  the  actors  have  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  real^fun  show. 


Mommy  and  Daddy  live  in  New  York 
State.  To  get  a  divorce  there  one  of 
them  has  to  commit  adultery.  Daddy 
has  a  tryst  with  a  girl.  Mommy  raids 
the  joint.  She  brings  along  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  Mommy  has  secretly  been  hav¬ 
ing  an  affair  with  the  photographer. 
What  Daddy  doesn’t  know  won’t  hurt 
him.  He  always  wanted  to  be  on  page 
three  of  the  Daily  Mirror  anyhow. 
Mommy  made  sure  his  shorts  were 
ironed. 

Benjamin  Brenner  lives  in  Brooklyn. 
He  is  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  there. 
He  makes  decisions.  He  decided  that 
raiding  the  joint  is  illegal  from  now  on. 
Unless  you  have  a  search  warrant. 
Then  it’s  legal  but  you  have  to  knock 
first  and  say  “Benny  sent  me.”  This 
new  rule  doesn’t  count  for  hotel  rooms. 
Then  it’s  okay  to  raid  the  joint.  So 
Daddy  better  get  his  own  apartment. 
Judge  Brenner  is  really  under  the 
thumb  of  real-estate  agents. 


There  is  another  way.  Mommy  can 
go  to  Reno.  She  lives  ’  there  for  six 
weeks.  That  is  called  “establishing  res¬ 
idence.”  Reno  is  Keno  but  Alabama  is 
Quicker.  Same-day  service.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  invites  lawyers  to 
practice  there.  They  are  promised  the 
run  of  the  divorce  mill.  More  married 
people  are  traveling  to  Alabama  than 
ever  before.  They  are  called  Frfeedom 
Riders. 

Here  comes  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  See  him  eat  the  potato-khish.  He 
wants  to  get  a.  divorce.  He  will  estab- 
“  lish  residence  in  another  state.  But 
then  he  can’t  be  Governor.  Instead  he 
will  get  a  divorce  in  New  York.  But 
you  know  what  that  means.  Dirty, 
dirty.  Some  deserving  girl  will  get  the 
assignment.  This  is  known  as  political 
patronage.  The  Governor  has  a  horny 
dilemma,  though.  Either  he  commits 
scandal  or  he  commits  perjury.  Maybe 
he  will  propose  a  new  law. 


The  Last  Word  in  Castro  Convertibles 


From  Lee  Mortimer’s  column  in 
the  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror,  February  17: 
r  “I  wonder  if  anyone  cares  that 
American  babes  (blonde  preferred) 
are  still  being  shipped  to  Castro  .  .  .” 

- - ~ - - 


From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report  of 
February  5th  [Smoot  was  an  FBI 
agent  for  9V2  years]: 

“Castro  and  many  of  the  men 
around  him  are  believed  to  be  homo¬ 
sexuals  .  .  .” 
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BUT  ASK  HIM  MORE .  .  . 

by  Roy  Bongarfz 


Imposter — He  calls  himself  a  manager.  And  he 
can  back  his  claim  with  the  title  on  the  door  and 
his  M.B.A.  diploma  on  the  wall.  Ask  him  about 
mark-ups,  inventories  or  profits,  and  he’ll  fire  back 
facts  and  figures  fast.  But  ask  him  more.  Question 
him  about  sit-ins,  disarmament,  corporations’  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  society,  the  wide  and  rapidly- 
moving  world  in  which  he  lives.  He’ll  argue,  “That’s 
not  in  my  job  description.”  But  isn’t  it,  really  ? 
Mustn’t  a  business  manager,  worthy  of  the  title, 
possess  more  than  good  business  skills  ?  Can  he 
forget  the  fact  that  he  and  his  firm  ate,  aftei'  all, 
only  in  business  to  satisfy  human  needs?  If  so, 
isn’t  a  manager  who  forgets  man  an  impostor? 

P.S.  At  our  soon-to-be  opened  Management 
Center,  Nationwide  executives  will  sharpen  then- 
professional  administrative  abilities  and  take  part 
in  “mind-stretching”  seminars  on  social,  political 
and  ethical  topics.  Through  this  program  we  hope 
to  help  our  managers  grow  toward  a  blend  of  out¬ 
standing  business  performance  plus  an  increased 
awareness  of  human  and  social  values. 

— Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
advertisement  in  Harper’s  Magazine 

SCENE:  An  office  of  the  Nationwide  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company.  A  crotchety,  sharp-eyed  old  man  with 
a  Voltairean  beak  comes  in  to  take  out  a  policy.  A 
secretary  ushers  him  through  a  door  with  the  sign 
General  Manager  on  it.  The  manager,  a  long-skulled, 
nervous  young  man,  looks  up  over  the  top  of  eyeglasses 
that  have  two-toned  rims — black  on  top  and  translucent 
below.  His  composure,  uneasy  at  best,  is  not  calmed 
by  this  wizened  old  fellow  popping  in  on  him  unex¬ 
pectedly.  Still,  insurance  selling  is  insurance  selling. 
Placing  his  long,  slender  fingers  together  prayerfully 
on  the  desk  before  him,  he  begins  his  spiel. 

Manager :  Well,  sir,  I  presume  you’re  here  because 
you  want  to  prepare  for  that  rainy  day,  make  sure 
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your  loved  ones  will  never  know  the  heartrending  pain 
of  wanting  for  ... 

Old  Man:  Imposter! 

Manager:  ...  the  good  things  of  life,  never  know 
the  tribulations  that  the  untimely  death  of  a  husband 
and  father.  .  .  .  What  did  you  say,  sir? 

Old  Man:  Fake!  Fraud! 

Manager:  Now,  just  a  minute  there. 

Old  Man:  (Sneering)  You  call  yourself  a  manager! 
Ha! 

Manager:  What  do  you  mean,  I  call  myself  a  man¬ 
ager?  I  can  back  up  that  claim.  You  saw  the  title  on 
the  door,  didn’t  you?  And  take  a  look  at  that.  (He 
points  to  his  M.B.A.  diploma  on  the  wall.) 

Old  Man:  (He  steps  up  to  the  diploma  and  squints 
at  it.)  Hmm,  National  Correspondence  Schools,  Class 
of  1950.  Looks  genuine  enough.  All  right,  young  fel¬ 
low,  I’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  prove  yourself. 

Manager:  (He  relaxes  again  into  his  salestalk 
drone.)  Much  as  we  all — you,  I,  every  one  of  us  here 
on  this  earth — dislike"  thinking  about  the  unpleasant 
facts  of  life,  there  comes  a  time  when  every  man  must 
think  of  the  future  of  his  widow,  and  college  for  his 
.children. 

Old  Man:  Wait  a  minute,  Buster.  What  about  mark¬ 
ups,  inventories,  profits? 

Manager:  (He  is  sure  of  his  ground  here,  and 
answers  snappily.)  Thirty,  forty,  fifty  per  cent?  It 
doesn’t  work  quite  that  way  in  insurance.  Profits?  It’s 
you,  the  customer,  who  profits.  Of  course  we  make  an 
allowance  for  expenses,  naturally  enough.  But  mark¬ 
ups?  No  indeed.  Inventories  and  profits — hardly  a 
question  for  an  insurance  man.  To  be  sure,  I  have  a 
stock  of  blank  policies  here,  but  I  wouldn’t  call  that 
an  inventory,  actually. 

Old  Man:  I’m  not  impressed,  Sonny.  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  facts  and  figures  fired  back  fast.  But  (he  grins 
devilishly)  let  me  ask  you  this.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  sit-ins? 

Manager:  Sit-ins?  Look  here,  that’s  not  in  my  job 
description. 

Old  Man:  But  isn’t  it,  really?  ' 

Manager:  No,  it  isn’t.  What  are  you,  anyway — a 
Communist? 

Old  Man:  (Cool)  Don’t  get  rattled.  Bud.  Take  your 
time.  What  is  your'  view  on  disarmament? 

Manager:  Well,  I  don’t  feel  qualified  to  say.  I  sup¬ 
pose  everyone  should  love  his  neighbor  and  all  that, 
but,  well,  a  lot  of  people  are  employed  manufacturing 
arms,  you  know.  (He  stands,  distraught.)  I  just  don’t 
know!  Can’t  you  understand  that  all  this  simply  is 
not  in  my  job  description? 

Old  Man:  But  mustn’t  a  business  manager,  worthy 
of  the  title,  possess  more  than  good  business  skills? 

Manager:  I  don’t  see  why.  (He  sits  down  and 
neatens  the  papers  on  his  desk.)  Look,  mister,  if  you 
want  some  insurance,  I  can  help  you.  Otherwise  .  .  . 

Old  Man:  Kiddo,  you’ve  got  a  lot  to  learn.  Tell  me 
this — what  about  corporations’  responsibilities  to  so¬ 
ciety? 

Manager:  (He  jumps  up  again,  frightened  this 
time,  and  pushes  a  button  to  call  his  secretary.)  I  knew 
it.  You  are  a  Red,  aren’t  you?  You  get  on  out  of  here! 

Old-  Man:  Do  you  realize  what  an  absolute  social, 
political  and  ethical  illiterate  you  are,  Sam?  Have  you 
altogether  forgotten  the  fact  that  you  and  your  firm 
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Department  of  Double  Entendre 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  headlined  a  news  story 
about  the  amount  of  cigarette  taxes  paid  by  Minne¬ 
sota  smokers  :  “Fag  Taxes  Top  4  Million.” 

1*  *  * 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company  stressed  in  a 
commercial  on  NBC-TV’s  weather  report:  “Remem¬ 
ber,  all  it  takes  is  the  urge  and  your  index  finger.” 


are,  after  all,  only  in  business  to  satisfy  human  needs? 

Manager:  (To  his  secretary,  who  has  come  in.) 
Show  the  gentleman  out.  Him  and  his  human  needs  I 
can  do  without. 

Old  Man:  Just  a  minute — I’m  not  finished  with  you, 
fella.  What’s  your  feeling  about  the  wide  and  rapidly- 
moving  world  in  which  you  live? 

Manager:  (Sobs  in  an  excess  of  frustration.)  I 
don’t  know,  I  tell  you ! 

Secretary:  (She  is  fascinated  with  the  Old  Man.) 
I  just  love  the  rapidly-moving  world,  sir.  It’s  the  very 
end. 

Old  Man:  (Cold  to  them  both.)  Maybe  so,  Miss— at 
least  you  have  some  feeling  in  the  matter.  As  for  your 
so-called  boss,  isn’t  a  manager  who  forgets  man  an 
impostor? 

'  Secretary:  Gee,  when  you  put  it  like  that — I  guess 
he  really  is.  (She  eyes  the  manager  balefully.) 

Old  Man:  (To  the  manager)  Damn  phony!  You 
know  what  you  need?  You  need  to  get  your  mind 
stretched.  (He  turns  disgustedly  on  his  heel  and  walks 
out  of  the  office.) 


SCENE:  Two  months  later.  The  Old  Man  and  the 
manager  are  sitting  across  from  each  other  in  the  same 
office. 

Old  Man:  All  right,  Jim,  you  must  have  had  some 
reason  for  calling  me  in  here.  What  is  it?  I  had  a 
bellyful  of  you  the  last  time  I  was  here. 

Manager:  So  you  did,  and  you  were  right,  sir,  ab¬ 
solutely  right.  Of  course  I  needed  more  than  just  good 
business  skills,  like  any  business  manager,  worthy  of 
the  title.  And  it's  true  that  I  had  forgotten  the  fact 
that  I  and  my  firm  are,  after  all,  only  in  business  to 
satisfy  human  needs.  But  you’ll  be  proud  of  me  now. 
I’ve  just  come  back  from  our  Management  Center, 
where  I  took  part  in  “mind-stretching”  seminars  on 
social,  political,  and  ethical  topics.  Naturally  I  sharp¬ 
ened  my  professional  administrative  abilities  as  well. 

Old  Man:  (He  is  no  longer  interested.)  How  nice 
for  you.  Well,  as  you’ve  got  me  back  here  anyway,  I 
might  as  well  take  out  that  policy,  I  suppose. 

Manager:  But  what  about  the  sit-ins?  Though — in 
my  position— I  can  hardly  take  sides,  they  certainly 
testify  to  a  new  awakening  in  the  South.  And,  caution 
aside,  a  man  certainly  has  to  admire  the  courage  of 
our  Negro  youth. 

Old  Man:  All  right,  I’ve  read  the  papers.  On  this 
policy,  now,  I’ve  got  about  five  grand  a  year  I’d  like 
to  place. 

Manager:  (He  lights  his  pipe  and  points  reflective¬ 
ly  at  the  ceiling  with  it.)  Disarmament  is,  for  some 
people — I’m  naming  no  names — a  dirty  word.  That’s 
axiomatic.  Of  course  I’m  not  situated  where  I  can  back 


any  cause  like  unilateral  disarmament — you  can  under¬ 
stand  that  easily  enough,  being  in  business  yourself, 
as  I  imagine  you  are — but  certainly  it  is  clear  that  the 
world’s  gross  national  product,  intern ational  product, 
would  more  directly  benefit  man  were  not  so  much  of 
it  channeled  to  armaments.  Not  to  mention  fallout. 

Old  Man:  I  didn’t  mention  fallout.  How  about  that 
policy? 

Manager:  (He  pointg  his  pipe-stem  at  the  Old  Man.) 
It’s  not  just  the  individual  who’s  concerned.  The  cor¬ 
poration  has  a  responsibility  to  society  as  well ! 

Old  Man:  What  did  you  say  you  learned  at  that 
school ? 

Manager:  We  learned  to  grow  toward  a  blend  of 
outstanding  business  performance  plus  an  increased 
awareness  of  human  and  social  values. 

Old  Man:  Well,  let’s  see  a  little  of  that  outstanding 
business  performance. 

Manager:  Business  be  damned!  What  about  the 
wide  and  rapidly-moving  world  in  which  we  live? 

Old  Man:  (He  stands,  ready  to  go.)  Are  you  going 
to  write  my  policy  or  not?  • 

Manager:  Well,  if  you’re  in  that  much  of  a  hurry — 
if  you  want  to  forget  man — all  right.  (He  opens 
drawers,  hunting  for  a  blank  policy,  but  fails  to  find 
any.)  That’s  funny — I  was  sure  I  had  some  blanks  in 
here.  (He  shrugs,  smiles,  and  picks  up  a  copy  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  and  begins  to  study  it.)  It  looks  as  if  I 
won’t  be  able  to  help  you,  after  all. 

Old  Man:  (He  turns  on  his  heel  disgustedly  and 
walks  out;  as  he  goes,  he  mutters  to  himself.)  Im¬ 
postor — he  calls  himself  a  manager! 

Quoted  Without  Comment 

From  an  article  in  the  January-February  1962  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Journal  of  Insurance  Information: 

“The  insurance  industry  is  intimately  entwined 
i  with  almost  every  segment  of  the  American  economy. 
Indeed,  we  seem  to  encounter  every  form  of  dishon¬ 
esty — routine  and  bizarre — but  we  cannot  conclude 
that  a  relatively  few  cheaters  set  the  pattern  for  the 
whole  of  our  economic  system  or  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  basically  wrong  with  that  system.  .  .  . 

“American  business,  rather  than  being  the  adver¬ 
sary  of  the  common  good,  is  the  only  system  in  the 
world  under  which  so  many  millions  could  achieve  so 
high  a  degree  of  physical  wealth,  reasonably  well  dis¬ 
tributed.  In  total,  it  stands  as  the  principal  barrier 
against  engulfment  by  communism.  .  .  . 

“It  is  America’s  good  fortune  that  businessmen 
have  fortitude  and  enterprise.  The  Small  Business 
i  Administration  has  all  sorts  of  statistics  which  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  risk  of  going  into  business:  retailers, 
for  example,  have  about  one  chance  in  three  of  last¬ 
ing  more  than  two  and  a  half  years.  But  for  every 
one  of  those  retailers  and  manufacturers  who  does 
succeed,  we  are  all  a  little  richer  and  stronger  and 
safer  in  an  uncertain  and  changing  world,  .  .  . 

“When  a  nationwide  survey  of  6,000  high  school 
students  reveals  that  one  third  of  the  boys  and  a 
quarter  of  the  girls  favor  government  ownership  of 
all  private  business,  we  are  falling  down  in  the 
schools.  When  a  majority  of  employees  questioned  in 
a  survey  of  banking  and  financial  institutions  believe 
all  prices  could  be  reduced  10%  without  jeopardizing 
profits,  then  we  are  failing  to  achieve  adult  under-  1 
standing.  .  .  .” 
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HOW  TO  HELP 

(Continued  from  Cover) 

are  more  important  to  Aggie  than 
rectangles.  One  day  she  saw  a  bunch 
of  kids  standing-  around  a  vacant 
store  in  her  neighborhood. 

“They  just  looked  happier  than  they 
ever  did  before,”  is  the  only  way  she 
can  explain  what  brought  about  her 
involvement  with  the  N.P.P. 

Iris  Bruel — who  teaches  schizophre¬ 
nic  children  by  day  and  works  with 
the  N.P.P.  at  night — expressed  Ag¬ 
gie’s  observation  in  a  poem  which 
concludes : 

With  their  guns  and  wary  virtue 

and  young  quick  enormous  eyes 

they  are  more  about  love 

than  I  will  ever  know. 

This  is  the  way  it  came  about.  .  .  . 

At  P.S.  61  on  East  12th  Street,  the 
student  body  is  about  25  per  cent 
Caucasian,  from  the  Stdyvesant  Town 
development;  and  75  per  cent  from 
the  rest  of  the  neig-hborhood,  mostly 
Spanish-speaking.  The  B’nai  B’rith 
Award  was  presented  to  the  school 
for  promoting  integration. 

The  classes  are  segregated. 

Ostensibly  they’re  segregated  by  the 
use  of  I.Q.  and  reading-ability  tests. 
But  for  a  child  who  has  been  in  this 
country  for  maybe  6  months  it’s  impos¬ 
sible  to  score  very  high.  The  teachers 
know  the  tests  are  invalid,  but  they 
bestow  on  them  all  the  deification  of 
a  TV  rating  service. 

The  PTA  is  segregated. 

Local  Puerto  Ricans  refer  to  the 
organization  as  “the  mainland  PTA.” 
Even  outside  of  the  PTA,  Spanish¬ 
speaking  parents  have  been  unable  to 
get  help  from  the  school  in  coping 
with  problems  concerning-  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  have  been  unable  to 
secure  appointments  to  see  teachers 
or  the  principal.  Their  children  have 
been  ignored,  threatened,  mistreated. 

One  day  a  man  brought  40  Puerto 
Rican  parents  to  a  PTA  meeting.  He 
was  accused  of  being  an  agitator.  As, 
indeed,  are  the  Freedom  Riders. 

His 1  name  is  John  Davis.  He  is  31 
and  looks  like  J.  D.  Salinger.  He  is 
a  teacher.  No,  not  a  teacher;  a 
Teacher. 

It  is  quite  common  in  elementary 
education  today  for  a  teacher’s  main 
function  to  be  that  of  merely  keeping 
the  kids  from  causing  any  trouble. 
“Don’t  worry  about  teaching,”  he  is 
told  in  so  many  words — “just  keep 
’em  quiet.” 

There  was  such  a  difficult  fifth 
grade  class  at  P.S.  61.  It  had  driven 
away  four  teachers — one  of  whom  had 
a  nervous  breakdown;  two  others  left 
the  school  system  entirely. 

It  would  go  like  this:  Some  of  the 
kids  would  start  a  fight  in  one  corner 
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of  the  room.  The  teacher  would  run 
to  break  it  up,  and  other  kids  would 
steal  money  out  of  her  pocketbook. 
Every  day,  all  year  long,  that’s  the 
way  it  went.  Once,  when  the  teacher 
was  absent,  the  kids  had  a  vote  on 
whether  they  were  going  to  continue 
to  be  bad,  or  be  good. 

One  kid  voted  to  be  good. 

And  this  was  the  class  John  Davis 
took  over. 

“Mr.  Davis  took  this  class,”  states 
a  special  report  of  neighborhood 
parents,  “and  he  molded  them  into 
respecting  and  self-respecting  chil¬ 
dren.  Can  you  imagine  a  class  of  fifth 
grade  children  doing  first'  grade  read¬ 
ing  who,  in  less  than  a  year,  can  be 
told  that  if  anyone  in  the  class,  acts 
unruly  he  will  not  receive  his  daily 


tivo  hours  of  homework 1  Two  hours 
of  homework  each  day — to  children 
who  insist  on  receiving-  homework. 
This  is  teaching.  This  is  the  sign  of 
real  education.” 

How  did  it  happen? 

Davis  explains: 

“I  would  never  bother  a  kid  in 
teaching  him  something.  He  doesn’t 
want  to  learn  at  this  point — well,  I 
want  to  know  why  he  doesn’t  want  to 
learn  —  I  won’t  force  it  down  his 
throat,  because  the  only  thing  I  knoiv 
I’m  teaching  him  is  might  makes 
right.  I’m  not  teaching  him  one  damn 
thing  about  social  science  or  democ¬ 
racy  or  government  or  English — I’m 
teaching-  him  that  might  makes  right 
— right  in  his  kisser. 

“And  when  I  say  I  want  to  know 
ivhy,  I  mean  visit  the  home — which, 
of  course,  you  know,  is  terrible,  I’ve 
gotta  go  home  at  3  o’clock — but  I 
mean  visiting  the  kid’s  home,  seeing 
him  in  the  street.  -It  may  take  me 
sometimes  three  weeks,  sometimes  six 
months,  before  I  begin  to  understand 
fully  that  there  may  be  good  reasons 
why  he  doesn’t  want  to  learn.” 

Davis  was  fired. 

Although  he  taught  a  full  schedule, 
he  was  a  substitute  teacher,  and  a 
substitute  can  be  let  go  at  any  time. 
Davis  had  been  going  to  kids’  homes 
— many  of  which  were  ‘night  calls’— 


and  he  was  frequently  15  or  20 
minutes  late  for  school  the  next  mor¬ 
ning.  But  the  previously-mentioned 
“agitation”  was  the  real  cause  for 
his  dismissal. 

The  principal,  said  Davis,  “told  me 
to  ask  to  be  relieved.  If  I  did,  he  said 
he  would  give  me  a  good  recommenda¬ 
tion  mentioning  my  good  work,  and 
would  say  the  only  reason  he’s  letting 
me  go  is  because  of  my  lateness.  If 
I  refused  to  put  in  a  request  to  leave, 
he  said  he  would  be  forced  to  give 
me  a  very  bad  recommendation,  that 
I  am  an  agitator.” 

The  philosophical  question  would 
seem  to  be:  Where  does  responsibility 
end  and  agitation  begin  if  you  are  not 
to  remain  just  a  cog  in  a  machine 
which  you  know  is  wrong? 

No  one  ever  called  Adolf  Eic-hmann 
an  agitator. 

More  than  300  parents  signed  peti¬ 
tions  protesting  the  principal’s  action 
on  Davis.  Children  scrawled  signs  in 
the  school  corridors:  “We  want  Mr. 
Davis  back.” 

But  the  educational  system  is  just 
one  facet  of  an  overall  oligarchy. 
March  to  Albany  to  protest  a  fallout 
shelter  bill  and  you  are  ignored.  Go 
to  Washington  to  protest  nuclear 
testing  and  settle  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  dairy  people  already  got  their 
Presidential  Plug  for  milk;  now  give 
the  coffee  people  a  break. 

So  John  Davis  wasn’t  re-hired. 

He  continued  to  conduct  remedial 
reading  classes  without  charge  in  his 
apartment  four  nights  a  week.  A  few 
other  teachers  were  doing  likewise. 
Parents  and  community  leaders  plan¬ 
ned  card  parties  and  dances  to  finance 
a  Remedial  Reading  Center.  A  vacant 
store  was  rented. 

And  the  Neighborhood  Pilot  Pro¬ 
ject  was  born. 

Reading  retardation  has  been  called 
the  greatest  problem  facing:  the  school 
system  today.  Board  of  Education 
figures  show  that  one  out  of  every 
four  students  in  the  New  York 
schools  is  badly  retarded  in  reading, 
or  a  non-reader  altogether.  But  the 
executive  ,  secretary  of  the  United 
Parents  Assn,  has  chastized  the  Board 
of  Education  for  not  putting  into 
force  “the  crash,  program  necessary  to 
do  this  generation  of  children  any 
good.” 

What  happens  when  these  children 
become  adults? 

According  to  Paul  Hendrick  of  the 
Adult  Education  Council,  these  “func¬ 
tionally  illiterate”  persons  are  “em¬ 
bittered,  ineffective  and  frustrated 
people  who  are  inclined  to„  crime  as 
a  solution  to  their  problems.” 

And  yet,  when  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  released  its  findings — 25  per 
cent,  250,000  youngsters,  who  can’t 
read  properly — a  spokesman  found  it 
necessary  to  point  out  that  “we  were 
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brave  to  even  come  out  with  this 
report.” 

It’s  enough  to  make  you  split  an 
infinitive. 


From  Interim  Report  No.  XIV, 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Evaluation  Pro¬ 
ject  of  the  City  of  New  York : 

“Gangs  draw  their  members  from 
the  immediate  area,  with  the  result 
that  they  generally  represent  the  eth¬ 
nic  and  racial  composition  of  the 
neighboi'hood.  Thus  many  gangs  in 
New  York  City,  like  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  to  which  they  belong,  are  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  single  ethnic  or  racial 
group,  such  as  the  Negro,  Puerto 
Rican,  Irish,  or  Italian,  although  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  some  mixing. 

“There  have  been  fights  between 
gangs  because  of  racial  and  ethnic 
animosities  but  differences  in  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  generally  are 
not  at  the  heart  of  gang  strife.  Rath¬ 
er,  such  tensions  are  usually  symp¬ 
toms  of  underlying  maladjustments 
from  which  gang  fighting  is  another 
outgrowth. 

“The  arrival  of  a  new  ethnic  or 
racial  group  in  an  area  is  often  the 
signal  for  unrest  among  the  more  un¬ 
ruly  youth  of  the  older  groups.  As 
a  result,  the  boys  of  the  new  group 
are  forced  to  take  defensive  measures 
and  a  cycle  of  gang  warfare  is 
touched  off. 

“This  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Lower  East  Side  in  1953,  when  the 
movement  of  Puerto  Ricans  into  tjie 
ai’ea  resulted  in  gang  warfare  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  established  Irish 
and  Italian  gangs.  The  defensive 
groups  may  then  continue  to  exist 
long  after  the  original  reason  for 
their  formation  has  been  forgotten.  .  .  . 

“The  gang  offers  these  boys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  act  out  their  repressed 
feelings  and  serves  as  a  release  for 
their  pent-up  frustrations.  Even  more 
important,  membership  in  a  gang,  of¬ 
fers  them  a  shield  for  their  own  in¬ 
securities  and  guilt  feelings  and 
nourishes  an  open  hostility  to  society. 

“All  forms  of  authority  are  scorned 
and  reviled.  The  police,  both  as  a 
symbol  of  authority  and  as  a  law- 
enforcement  agency,  are  hated  and 
feared.  School  officials,  recreation 
leaders,  and  settlement  house  workers 
are  similarly  rejected. 

“In  place  of  commonly  accepted 
values  a  different  code  is  substituted, 
some  of  whose  features — wanton  de¬ 
structiveness,  personal  violence,  and  a 
disregard  for  society — at  times  cause 
serious  trouble.  For  many  of  its  more 
disturbed  members,  affiliation  with  a 
conflict  group  compensates  for  their 
own  sense  of  inadequacy  in  studies 
and  sports  and  for  their  inability  to 
get  along  in  normal  social  activities. 

“Membership  .  .  .  not  only  develops 


an  ego-building  ‘rep’  but  also  provides 
protection  against  rival  gangs.  Be¬ 
hind  the  mask  of  swagger — this  brag¬ 
gadocio  of  insecure  youth  • —  lies  a 
gnawing  feeling  of  nothingness. 

“While  the  conflict  gang  is  primari¬ 
ly  a  phenomenon  of  male  adolescence, 
teenage  girls  often  associate  with 
gangs.  .  .  . 

“Typically  leadership  rests  in  the 
hands  of  three  or  four  boys  who  are 
the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  gang. 
They  are  generally  the  older  boys 
and  reach  their  positions  by  dint  of 
aggressiveness,  physical  prowess,  and 
daring.  ...” 

On  the  Lower  East  Side,  The  Un¬ 
touchables  was  just  such  a  gang. 

I  use  the  word  “gang.”  In  Social 
Problems,  Lewis  Yablonsky  prefers 
the  phrase  “near-group.”  I  don’t  think 
it  ever  made  any  difference  to  The 


Untouchables  whether  they  were  a 
gang  or  a  near-group.  And  you  can 
take  your  copies  of  The  Shook-TJp 
Generation,  Who  Art  the  Guilty ?, 
Growing  Up  Absurd,  and  you  can 
shove  ’em  all  up  your  near-ass. 

The  only  thing  that  matters  is  that 
The  Untouchables  were  exactly  that: 
untouchable.  But  the  theorists  often 
seem  to  find  it  easier  to  touch  their 
typewriter  keys. 

Now,  the  Neighborhood  Pilot  Pro¬ 
ject  was  getting''  along  very  nicely. 
The  10c  fee  paid  by  each  child  for 
his  daily  session  was  used  to  take 
the  group  on  field  trips  each  week. 
Many  of  the  children — who  had  been 
considered  “unteachable,”  “rebellious,” 
“hostile”  and  “completely  disinterest¬ 
ed” — made  striking  progress  through 
the  relationships  with  the  teachers  as 
well  as  the  specialized  remedial  read¬ 
ing  techniques. 

Word  got  around. 

Some  of  The  Untouchables  began 
making  the  scene. 


Now  here  was  a  “bopping”  gang — 
fighting  was  the  only  thing  they  had 
to  look  forward  to,  even  if  they  were 
afraid — and  they  were  asking  for  help 
in  “going  social.” 

They  had  come  to  the  right  place. 

In  the  New  York  subways  last 
month,  the  Bible  Society’s,  poster 
quoted  Psalm  34:8— -“0,  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusts  in  Him.”  And  on  the 
“I  Got  My  Job  Through  .  the  New 
York  Times”  poster,  the  job-getter 
was  a  Youth  Board  Counselor. 

The  Untouchables  could  trust  neither 
the  Lord  nor  the  Youth  Board.  They 
could  trust  the  Neighborhood  Pilot 
Project. 

Said  John  Davis: 

“I  had  told  them,  ‘Eventually  you’re 
going  to-  have  to  answer  a  question. 
I  want  to  know  where  I  stand.  If 
I’m  going  to  fight  to  keep  this  place 
open,  what  can  I  say  you’re  going 
to  do?  And  the  one  thing  I  want  to 
know:  If  there  is  any  kind  of  trouble, 
and  you  have  a  chance  to  come  and 
talk  to  me  before  you  act  on  it,  will 
you  do  it?  That’s  the  only  thing  I’m 
asking.  Can  I  have  your  word  on 
this?’ 

“After  the  dance  each  week  we 
talked  about  the  things  that  hap¬ 
pened — why  this  wasn’t  good,  particu¬ 
larly  now,  in  the  Reading  Center — 
and  each  week  it  became  a  little  bit 
better  and  they  became  a  little  bit 
more  able  to  police  themselves.  I 
worked  with  the  leaders  of  the  group, 
who  are  hardhanded  with  them,  and 
they're  learning  to — what  they  call 
‘lead  in  peace.’ 

“And  they  came  to  me  now,  the 
three  leaders — -one  is  18,  one  is  19, 
one  is  20 — and  said:  ‘Look,  we’re 
trusting  you  with  information  that 
we’ve  never  trusted  anyone  else  with. 
We’ve  tried  trusting  people  in  the 
centers,  in  the  Youth  Board,  and 
we’ve  always  been  hurt.  Please  don’t 
hurt  us.’ 

“They’re  not  changing  15  years  of 
living,  but  the  point  was  that  they 
would  ask — these  tough  kids  who  ask 
no  quarter — that  they  would  ask, 
‘Don’t  hurt  us’  .  .  .  how  can  I  close 
this  place  and  let  the  people  with 
dirty  hands  take  over?” 

Dirty  hands  that  betray  kids’  trust. 

The  Untouchables  made  their  own 
rules.  No  cursing.  No  weapons.  No 
fighting.  No  drinking.  Kids  under  16 
not  allowed  in  the  Center  until  3 
o’clock. 

They  play  cards.  The  police  come  in 
and  accuse  them  of  gambling,  threat¬ 
ening  one  of  the  leaders,  Monk,  with 
violence  if  he  doesn’t  tell  them  where 
the  money  is  hidden. 

And  there  is  Monk,  who  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  he  won’t  swing  at 
the  cop;  instead  he  tells  him:  “You 
can’t  hit  me,  I  got  my  rights.”  Nine- 
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teen  years  old,  and  he  never  knew  he 
had  rights  before.  Now  he  says  about 
the  Neighborhood  Pilot  Project:  “I’ve 
never  been  in  anything  like  this  be¬ 
fore.  If  I  had  been  treated  this  way 
a  couple  of  yearsj  ago,  I’d  never  have 
gotten  into  trouble.  I  would  still  be 
in  school.” 

There  is  16-year-old  Pepsi.  (“Why 
do  they  call  you  I^epsi?”  “Because  I’m 
sociable.”)  She  wants  to  help  people 
in  the  neighborhood  now,  because  she 
knows  what  it’s  like  to  be  helped  her¬ 
self. 

Another  of  the  leaders,  Diablo, 
sums  it  up;  “All  we  want  is  the 
chance  to  become  good  citizens.” 

The  Boys  Club  of  New  York  is  just 
two  short  blocks  away.  When  you 
read  the  impolite  interview  in  this 
issue,  you’ll  get  some  insight  into 
why  they  have  failed,  and  why  the 
people  I’ve  written  about  here  are 
succeeding.  But  they  have  no  money. 
And  they’re  $875  behind  in  rent.  It’s 
more  than  a  full-time  job  for  John 
Davis;  he  should  get  a  salary  equiva¬ 
lent  to  what  he  got  as  a  teacher. 

He  gets  nothing  now. 

The  N.P.P.  is  anxious  to  expand: 

They  should  have  a  $30,000-a-year 
budget.  I  would  like  3,000  Realist 
readers  who  can  afford  $10  to  send 
it  to  the  Neighborhood  Pilot  Project, 
Inc.,  203  Avenue  A,  New  York  9,  N.Y. 
If  you  can  spare  $1,000,  send  that. 
They  need  a  bus  for  trips;  if  you 
have  a  bus,  send  that.  Whatever  your 
line  of  business,  you  can  help  with 
equipment.  They  can  also  use  per¬ 
sonnel.  And  the  kids  can  use  jobs. 

Last  W'eek  The  Untouchables  held  a 
meeting  to  change  their  name  along 
with  their  reputation.  There  were 
several  suggestions,  including  The  Un¬ 
touchable  Reading  Center.  They  final¬ 
ly  chose  The  Guardians.  You  can  help 
them  live  up  to  their  new  name. 

And  help  other  gangs  go  social  too. 
They’ve  already  asked  the  N.P.P. 


“Oh  Froggy  went  a-courtin’  and 
he  did  go  ’Uh  huh’  .  . 


February  1962 


Teacher ,  May  I  Pledge  Leave  the  Room? 


“What,”  asked  Sunday  Times  col¬ 
umnist  Dorothy  Barclay  on  December 
31st,  “is  living  in  this  Era  of  Tension 
doing  to  children  ?  How  can  families 
control  its  destructive  effects  and  at 
the  same  time  help  youngsters  both  to 
face  reality  and  cope  with  difficulty? 

“The  question  is  put  [to  me]  in 
many  different  guises.  ‘My  8-year-old 
is  having  nightmares  about  being 
bombed.  Should  we  build  a  shelter  to 
give  him  a  sense  of  security?’  ‘Do  you 
think  it  is  right  for  teachers  to  talk 
about  a,  possible  World  War  III  to 
sixth-grade  children?’  ‘I  do  not  want 
my  child  to  take  part  in  school  shelter 
drills.  Have  I  a  right  to  make  a  stand, 
on  this  or  will  fighting  with  the  school 
authorities  have  a  worse  effect  on  him 
than  just  permitting  him  to  do  as  the 
others  do?’ 

“Less  obvious  but  prompted  by  the 
same  kind  of  concern  are  questions 
such  as  [this] :  ‘Is  all  this  loving  the 
experts  recommend  going  to  harden 
children  sufficiently  for  the  trials  they 
may  face  in  the  years  ahead?’  .  .  . 

“In  essence,  the  question  is:  How  can 
I  assure  my  child’s  future?  The  an¬ 
swer,  of  course,  is — sadly — you  cannot. 
The  physical  presence  of  a  family  shel¬ 
ter  will  do  little  to  reassure  a  child  un¬ 
less  his  parents  are  genuinely  convinced 
of  its  efficacy.  Cutting  off  classroom 
discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  war 
could — if  it  were  done  in  certain  ways 
— puzzle  and  frighten  children  more 
than  a  frank  acceptance  of  their  con¬ 
cern.” 

This  month,  a  New  York  City  school 
teacher  gave  her  class  an  unusual  as¬ 
signment.  “You  have  to  write  ivhat  you 
would  do  if  you  knew  the  alert  was  real. 
You  don’t  know  how  much  time  you 
have.  You  can  choose  the  place  you  are 
when,  it  occurs.” 

Chaos  reigned  more  than,  usual.  They 
couldn't  restrain.  themselves  even 
though  they  had.  a  specific  task.  Their 
writing  was  considerably  shorter  than 
usual;  their  penmanship  and  spelling 
were  considerably  worse.  Following  are 
their  compositions. 

Girl,  12:  I  was  walking  along  the  street 
one  day,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
loud  siren.  I  knew  that  sound  it  was 
•the  air  raid  siren,  was  it  for  real  or 
was  it  just  a  drill.  I  didn’t  know.  Then 
someone  ran  up  to  me  and  yelled  in  my 
ear  “run  for  your  life  air  raid,  air 
raid!”  I  ran,  tried  to  find  a  bomb  shel¬ 
ter.  There  was  none.  A  wild  chill  ran 
up  my  spine,  what  would  happen  to 
me?  Would  I  die?  I  didn’t  know.  I  had 
to  think,  think  what  could  I  do.  I  had 
to  remember  those  posters.  The  ones 
in  school,  the  ones  in  the  subway!  I 
was  supposed  to  be  calm,  how,  how 
could  I  be  calm  at  a  time  like  this. 


Then  I  saw  it,  the  bomb  it  was  falling 
fast.  Other  people  saw  it  too.  Everybody 
was  watching  it.  And  there  we  stood 
till  it  fell. 


Boy,  11:  First  I  would  strip  Marily 
Monroe,  then  I  would  strip  Jane  Mans¬ 
field,  then  I  would  strip  Bridgette  Bar- 
dot  and  say  to  her,  “Let’s  do  it  baby.” 
Then  I  would  go  around  with  a  sledge 
hammer. 

jjs  *  3j{ 

Girl,  11 V2 :  I  would  kill  myself  with  a 
kitchen  knife. 

Girl,  11 :  I  would  run  to  my  elevator 
man  and  tell  him  to  let  my  mother,  me 
and  my  dog  into  the  basement.  Or  if 


there  was  a  policeman  near  by  I’d  ask 
him!  I  would  burn  my  notebook!!!  My 
Mother  would  tell  me  what  to  do.  I 
would  live  it  up,  as  long  as  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  be  killed. 

Boy,  lOV-z:  I  don’t  know  what  I  would 
do  unless  it  really  happened. 

Girl,  1 1 V2 :  My  last  minutes.  What 
could  I  do!  Read?  Write?  It  wouldn’t 
make  any  difference  what  I  did  I’d  be 
dead  in  a  few  minutes.  I  thought  back 
in  my  life  the  dream  I  had  when  bombs 
were  being  dropped  or  the  dream  when 
there  were  balls  of  fire  breaking  win¬ 
dows.  Now  it  was  true.  The  day  I.  got 
my  bird  or  the  day  I  met  Marc  at  a 
square  dance.  I  heard  a  scream  I  pan¬ 
icked  I  ran  I  cried  I  knew  it  was  time. 
There  there  in  the  sky  a  plane!  was 
something  falling!?  I  ran  What  could  I 
do.  It  crashed  I  felt  myself  getting 
weaker  weaker.  I  wouldn’t  get  a  coffin 
just  some  plaster  on  me.  Wait,  what 
happened  I’m  alive  with  only  3  hours 
to  live.  Two  hours  one  hour.  3  minutes 
I’m  dying  dying  I  thought.  Then  I  was 
dead. 

*  * 

Boy,  10  W :  If  they  droped  a  bomb  I 
would  run  to  a  125  and  in  the  recored 
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shake  I  would  go  to  the  bond)  sheter 
in  the  recored  shake. 


Girl,  10:  All  of  the  people  in  the  build¬ 
ing-  were  down  in  the  basement.  We 
were  all  in  terror  not  knowing  if  we 
would  be  killed  right  away  or  of  radio¬ 
activity  a  few  weeks  later.  Everybody 
would  bring  some  food  along.  I  would 
cling  on  to  my  father  crying.  The  min¬ 
utes  would  go  ticking  by.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden.  .  .  . 

CRASH! .... 

And  the  basement  wouldn’t  be  there! 

:!:  *  * 

Boy,  11  Vs:  I  would  kill  my  self  by  cut¬ 
ting  my  neck  or  jumping  out  of  the 
window,  or  take  a  pencil  and  stik  it  in 
my  nerve  center  below  my  Waist,  or 
stik  a  nife  in  my  hart.  This  would  all 
be  if  I  did  not  have  a  bomb  shelter  but 
if  I  did  I  would  go  into  it. 

Girl,  IIV2:  I  wouldn’t  run  in  a  public 
shelter  because: 

1.  Where  could  you  make 

2.  There’s  no  light  and  darkViess 
leads  to  dampness 

3.  A  Nuclear  bomb  could  just  as  well 
slip  in  the  public  shelter. 

There  are  millions  of  proofs  why  the 
public  shelter  is  not  useful  this  is  only 
a  little. 

I  would  try  to  prevent  another  one 
do  come,  only  one  answer  PEACE. 

:J: 

Boy,  10:  I  take  as  much  water  as  I 
could  and  I  would  hire  a  boat  and  I 
would  take  sleeping  pills.'  Then  I 
would  take  Mariln  Monroe  and  Britte 
Bardot  go  up  the  Hudson  river  and 
have  a  lot  of  fun  for  two  and  a  half 
■hours.  Then  I  would  take  sleeping  pills. 

Girl,  10:  If  a  nuclear  weapon  was  shot 
from  a  plane  onto  us  I’d  be  so  scared 
I  would  run  into  my  house  and  go  down 
to  the  basement.  There  I  would  stay 


with  my  family,  relatives  and  friends 
($vho  would  bring  some  food  along  and 
there  would  be  food  down  there  because 
the  Handyman  kept  their  food  down 
there)  until  we  could  come  up  and  then 
we  would  move  to  a  different  country. 

Boy,  12:  I’d  have  a  ball  robbing  stores 
to  die  rich  then  I’d  walk  up  to  a  man 
and  shoot  him.  Then  [“walk  up  to  a 
girl  and  say”  is  crossed  out,  followed 
by  several  illegible  words]  our  tourme- 
ment  of  ping-pong.  Then  after  all  the 
excitement  I’d  go  swimming  and  wait 
till  I  die. 

Girl,  IOV2 :  I’d  scream,  “RUN!  WE’RE 
GOING  TO  BE  BOMBED,”  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs.  Then  I  would  phone  every 
one  I  knew  and  tell  them  to  do  the 
same  and  have  everyone  I  could  alert¬ 
ed.  Then  I’d  scream  “RUN,”  again, 
“WE’LL  ALL  BE  DESTROYED! 
WE’RE  GONNA  BE  ATTACKED! 
RUN!  SCREAM!  ALERT  EVERYONE 
YOU  CAN!”  And  I’d  scream  and  shout 
and  panic  everyone  until  my  voice  ran 
out.  Then  I’d  take  some  cough  syrup 
and  start  screaming  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs,  again.  THE  END  (Pant  Pant) 
RUN! 

;]:  * 

Boy,  11:  I’d  call  everybody  I  know  say 
good-by,  and  sit  there  and  die  [this  was 
then  crossed  out]. 

I’d  call  Washington  to  fire  all  the 
rockets  and  missiles  towards  russia 
[also  crossed  out], 

I’d  try  to  die  by  poison  or  from  the 
explotion.  So  I  wouldn’t  be  killed  by 
the  radio  activitie. 


Girl,  12:  I  guess  I’d  go  out  of  the 
house  and  I1  would  look  for  it.  here  it 
comes  I  am  in  the  twinles  [Twilight] 
Zone. 

Boy,  12:  First  I  would  take  my  radio 
and  food  and  go  to  the  nearest  bomb 
shealter,  go  in  and  listen  to  the  news 
[claims  he  didn’t  write  what  he’d  real¬ 
ly  do]. 

Girl,  10:  I  would  run  to  a  police  an 
ask  him  what  to  do.  I  say  Good-by. 
P.S.  I  hide  in  a  garbage  can.  My  mother 
and  father  would  take  care  of  it.  I 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Boy,  IOV2:  I  would  go  into  a  bomb 
shelter  and  tuwne  the  radio,  to  116 
[Civil  Defense  symbol]  Bang  Pop 
[then,  covering  the  rest  of  the  page] 
DROP  DEAD.' 

Girl,  11:  I’d  scream  we’re  being  at¬ 
tacked  my  heart  would  be  beating  as 
fast  as  it  could  and  brother  would  I  be 
panicing  as  would  I  scram  to  the  base¬ 
ment  tell  my  mother  before  I  did  go 
down  then  my  mother  me  and  my  dog 
go  down.  The  nd  P.S.  What  would  you 
do  ? 

Girl,  IIV2:  It  had  happened.  I  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  and  I  was  sworn 
to  secrecy.  Sweat  poured  down  my 
forhead.  What  should  I  do.  I  ran  to  my 
shelter  [her  family  has  none]  suddenly 
I  found  my  self  outside  looking  up  at 
the  sky.  Why?  But  if  I  lived  through 
it  I  would  not  know  what  I’d  do  ever 
till  I  did  it.  And  I  hope  I  don’t  have  to 
find  out.  THE  END  but  I  hope  it  won’t 
be. 


For  Better  or  For  Worse 


From  the  Associated  Press,  De¬ 
cember  27,  1961 : 

Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead 
urges  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
world’s  newlyweds — to  assure  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  human  race  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.  Dr.  Mead  .  .  . 
offered  the  suggestion  in  a  talk  to 
the  128th  meeting  of  the  American 
Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  .  yesterday.  “Let  the  United 
States  propose,”  she  suggested, 
“that  the  United  Nations  be  asked 
to  debate  the  feasibility  of  an  inter¬ 
nationally  financed  shelter  system 
in  which  a  cross-section  of  the  most 
productive  and  highly  motivated 
members  of  every  country  on  every 
continent  could  be  saved.  Let  us 
propose  a  program  in  which  each 
country  is  assisted  to  build  a  blast- 
proof  shelter  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  of  the  people  married  in 
that  country  during  a  two-week  pe¬ 
riod  [and  that]  during  the  first  six 

J  months  after  marriage  [they]  spend 

two  weeks  in  the  shelter.” 

—  —  rr  - ■nr  r  r  in  — «i — n  n— »— -nu 


From  the  New  York  Times,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1961 : 

Information  from  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  in  Washington 
links  very  early  marriage  with  low 
economic  status  and  with  earlier 
childbearing,  often  resulting  in  large 
families.  A  startling  proportion  of 
teen-age  marriages,  the  bureau  says, 
end  in  separation  or  divorce.  This 
last  fact  is  interpreted  by  special¬ 
ists  to  indicate  the  lack  of  maturity 
and  other  essential  qualities  for  a 
stable  marriage. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  the  noted 
anthropologist,  has  said  that  this 
trend  of  early  marriages  is  wasteful, 
not  only  because  of  the  high  sepa¬ 
ration  and  divorce  rates,  but  also 
because  of  the  emotionally  stunting 
effect  on  the  young  people.  It  is  her 
belief  that  the  youngsters,  if  they 
had  not  married  early,  might  have 
developed  into  different  kinds  of 
mature  human  beings. 
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The  Game  of  “Survival” 


fey  Sally  Baldwin 


Earlier  this  year,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  syndicated 
column  of  a  prominent  child  psychologist  from  a  young 
mother  who,  with  her  husband,  was  building  a  fallout 
shelter  for  the  protection  of  their  family.  She  reported 
that  her  children,  stimulated  by  the  constant  discus¬ 
sions  of  nuclear  warfare,  were  spending  much  of  then- 
time  playing  “Shelter.”  However,  the  distraught  woman 
continued,  the  game  always  seemed  to  include  a  fancied 
case  of  radiation  sickness,  and  the  children  usually 
wound  up  playing  “doctor.”  What  could  she  do? 

The  prominent  child  psychologist  (after  advising 
the  mother  to  help  her  children  overcome  their  fear  of 
doctors  by  easing  the  obvious  sibling  rivalry)  com¬ 
mented  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  a  toy 
company  to  manufacture  a  simple  game  which  would 
satisfy  a  child’s  curiosity  about  bomb  shelters  with¬ 
out  allowing  too  wide  a  latitude  for  his  imagination, 
as  obviously  occurs  in  unsupervised  play. 

Within  two  months  after  publication  of  the  letter 
and  reply,  three  toy  firms  had  shelter  games  on  the 
market,  two  of  which  were  touted  as  “Approved  by 
Child  Psychologists.”  The  general  directions  for  the 
best-selling  one — “The  Game  of  Survival” — run  as 
follows  .  .  . 

Number  of  Players :  Two  to  four. 

Equipment :  One  Board,  indicating  fallout  shelters 
for  four  families;  Counters  (coded  by  color) — 4  sets 
of  Counters  representing  Families,  each  consisting  of 
a  Mommy,  a  Daddy,  three  Children  and  a  Dog,  4 
Counters  representing  relatives  and  guests,  4  Counters 
representing  total  strangers;  50  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
Cards ;  50  Red  Cards ;  1  Indicator  Card ;  1  Bomb  Card ; 
10  False  Alarm  Cards;  1  Waidbling  Alarm  Blast;  1  Pair 
of  Dice. 

Purpose  of  Game :  To  maintain  “Family  members” 
and  others  in  bomb  shelter  under  healthy  living  con¬ 
ditions  while  reducing  the  radiation  count  to  a  toler¬ 
able  level. 

Method  of  Play :  Prior  to  the  start  of  the  game, 
each  player  will  spin  the  Indicator  Card  to  discern 
the  number  of  persons  in  his  household.  The  Indi¬ 
cator  sets  up  such  possibilities  as  “Daddy  at  office,” 
“Junior  at  Cub  Scouts,”  “Mommy  and  two  children  re¬ 
main  for  shelter,”  “Mommy  at  Laundromat,  Daddy  at 
home  with  three  children,  magazine  salesgirl  at  door” 
or,  “Entire  family  at  home  with  two  guests.” 

(Note:  Player  has  the  option  of  turning  away  any 
person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  immediate  family. 
In  making  his  decision,  he  must  remember  that  an 
extra  person  is  one  more  to  provide  for ;  however, 
should  he  “lose”  a  man  during  subsequent  play,  a 
stranger  is  more  expendable  than  a  family  member. 
Furthermore,  if  a  player  can  bring  non-members 
through  alive,  he  is  awarded  bonus  points  for  Strength 
of  Character.) 

Once  the  number  of  “men”  has  been  established 
the  player  who  has  been  elected  Warden  will  blow  the 
Warbling  Alarm  Blast,  to  indicate  a  fifteen-minute 
warning  before  nuclear  attack.  During  these  fifteen 
minutes  (which  the  Warden  will  time  by  a  clock), 
players  will  take  turns  rolling  dice  and  moving  their 
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“families”  around  the  board,  accumulating  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Cards,  which  represent  supplies  for  the  shel¬ 
ter:  balanced  meals,  weapons,  tranquilizers  and  potty 
liners  for  the  flushless  sanitary  facilities. 

The  player  must  at  the  same  time  avoid  landing  on 
the  penalty  squares,  because  each  one  means  a  delay. 
(“Dog  runs  away,  lose  one  turn”;  “Child  refuses  to 


Survives!  Is  in  Fashion 

by  Edward  Keren 

This  year’s  theme  in  men’s  clothing-  is  styled  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

“Adequate  shielding  is  the  only  means  of  preventing- 
radiation  casualties.” 

Four  of  the  more  popular  models  are  illustrated  here. 


protection  is  combined  with  “lithe-line”  mobility 
in  this  steel-and-aluminum  classic. 
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2.  Nature’s  most  invulnerable  animal  has  provided 
this  “executive  retreat”  with  maximum  self-con¬ 
tained  safety,  proven  capabilities. 


enter  shelter  without  security  blanket  which  cannot  be 
located,  forfeit  four  minutes,”  etc.)  He  must  also  try 
to  deter  neighbors  in  their  attempts  to  enter  his  shelter 
by  blocking  them  on  the  board  whenever  possible,  by 
trying  to  ,  force  them  to  land1  on  the  penalty  squares, 
and  by  amassing  as  many  weapons  as  possible  and 
using  them  whenever  a  neighbor  appears  to  pose  a 
threat. 

Should  a  player  find  himself  too  low  in  provisions, 
he  may  bargain  with  other  players.  For  example,  “I’ll 
give  you  21  meals  for  a  bottle  of  tranquilizers.”  Or,  if 
more  desperate,  “I’ll  give  you  42  meals  for  one  potty 
liner.”  If  a  player  has  an  abundance  of  provisions, 
he  may  want  to  make  deals  in  order  to  win  bonus 
points  by  taking  in  neighbors:  “I’ll  trade  you  seven 
potty  linei’s  for  a  Daddy.” 

(Note:  the  player  who  bargained  away  the  Daddy 
is  still  morally  responsible.  He  will  not  lose  points  in 
scoring  if  the  Daddy  survives,  but  he  must  remember 
that  the  player  who  purchased  the  Daddy  will  be  more 
inclined  to  sacrifice  him  than  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  should  the  player  suffer  a  misfortune  once  in¬ 
side  the  shelter.) 

At  the  end  of  Mho  minutes,  each  player  will  take 
stock  of  his  provisions  and  assemble  as  many  complete 
“Survival  Kits”  as  he  is  able.  Each  kit  will  consist 
of  42  meals,  one  weapon,  two  bottles  of  tranquilizers, 
and  14  potty  liners.  The  number  of  complete  kits  a 
player  can  assemble  determines  the  number  of  persons 
he  may  place  in  his  shelter:  six  kits,  six  persons,  and 
so  on. 

When  all  eligible  “men”  have  entered  the  shelters, 
the  Warden  will  give  another  blast  on  the  alarm  to 
indicate  Nuclear  Attack.  Play  continues  in  a  clock¬ 
wise  direction,  with  players  taking  turns  drawing  Red 
Cards  which  represent  events  and  the  passage  of  time 
in  the  shelter.  Examples : 

“Poorly  balanced  potty  overturns,  lose  %  day” ; 
“Canned  tuna  fish  has  spoiled,  lose  lfi  days  and  21 
meals”;  “Fuse  blows,  but  Mommy  has  stocked  extra 
fuses,  gain  three  days”;  “Leak  in  air  filter,  lose  one 
week” ;  “Dog  barks,  warning  family  of  leaky  air  filter, 


gain  one  week”;  “Baby  eats  tranquilizers,  lose  2  days, 
y2  bottle  of  tranquilizers  and  1  Baby”  (Note:  If 
player  has  no  baby  in  shelter,  he  will  replace  the  card 
in  middle  of  pack  and  draw  again). 

When  any  player  accumulates  a  total  of  fourteen 
days’  worth  of  Red  Cards,  the  Warden  will  sound  the 
All  Clear.  From  the  remaining  stockpile  of  provisions, 
each  player  will  again  assemble  as  many  complete 
Survival  Kits  as  he  is  able.  The  number  of  Kits  now 
represents  the  number  of  persons  he  has  managed  to 
save  from  death  by  radiation,  and  his  final  score  may 


be  tallied. 

(Note:  In  determining  which  “men”  shall  be  saved, 
first  consideration  must  be  given  to  family  members, 
second  to  neighbors,  and  third  to  strangers.) 

Scoring :  Scores  are  totaled  in  Roentgens  ';  a  term 
used  in  measuring  the  level  of  radioactivity  in  a  given 
area.  The  lower  the  roentgen  count,  the  better  the 
score.  Due  to  the  blast,  a  count  of  1500  R  is  originally 
assigned  to  every  player.  To  compute  a  player’s  score, 
first  add  75  R  for  each  family  member  the  player  is 
unable  to  provide  shelter  for  before  the  attack.  Then, 
subtract  as  follows : 

For  each  family  member  alive  subtract  200  roent¬ 
gens  ;  for  each  neighbor  alive  subtract  250  R ;  for  each 
stranger  alive  subtract  300  R;  for  extra  Survival  Kits 
subtract  200  R;  for  being  first  to  complete  fourteen 
days  subtract  250  R. 

The  player  with  the  lowest  Roentgen  count  wins 
the  game. 

Variations  of  Game:  In  one  variation,  players  may 
make  agreements  to  form  Joint  Shelters,  if  a  rival 
appears  to  be  exceptionally  well  prepared.  In  this  case 
they  may  shara  provisions,  but  quarrels  are  apt  to 
develop  when  it  comes  time  to  decide  w'hose  “men” 
have  perished. 

Another  variation  provides  an  element  of  doubt  and 
suspense.  Before  the  game  begins,  the  Warden  will 
shuffle  the  special  Bomb  Card  and  the  ten  False  Alarm 
cards  together,  and  will  then  draw  three  of  the  cards 
which  will,  sight  unseen,  be  placed  face  down  on  the 


3.  Uncompromising  protection  for  those  who  must 
travel.  Attractive  single-piece  “down-under”  suit 
-available  in  a  wide  variety  of  patterns  and  colors. 
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The  Realist 


board.  Game  is  played  according  to  the  general  di¬ 
rections  until  the  All  Clear  is  sounded,  and  the  number 
of  survivors  is  then  tallied.  At  this  point  the  Warden 
will  examine  the  four  cards.  If  the  Bomb  Card  appears 
among  them,  it  signifies  another  Nuclear  Attack.  The 
Warden  will  then  roll  the  dice  to  determine  the  number 
of  minutes  which  remain  for  the  survivors  of  the  first 
attack  to  prepare  more  supplies. 

In  yet  another  variation,  only  one  player  “owns”  a 
shelter,  and  the  other  players  must  try  to  fight  their 
way  in.  Cheating  is  permitted  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

A  final  —  very  final  —  variation  enjoyed  by  many 
represents  all-out  war,  and,  with  bombs  dropping  con¬ 
stantly,  the  two-week  limit  does  not  apply.  Play  simply 
continues  as  long  as  any  player  can  maintain  any 
life  in  any  shelter.  This  last,  lone  holdout  declares 
himself  “winner”  and  gains  one  Moot  Point. 


3  snugly-fitting  outfit  is  designed  for  casual  wear  around  the  shelter, 
irely  bullet-proof,  zippered  ammunition  pockets,  padded  cap. 


An  Impolite  Interview  with  Lenny  Perlman 


Q.  Let  me  start  off  with  the  question 
that  everybody  will  be  asking  when 
they  see  the  headline.  Who’s  Lenny 
Perlman? 

A.  A  31-year-old  ex-wrestler  who  got 
pretty  sick  and  tired  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  social  work  and  became  a  comedian 
in  order  to  tell  audiences  off. 

Q.  I’m  going  to  forget  about  the 
wrestling  and  the  comedy  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  social  work.  What  exactly 
did  you  do  in  the  field? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  started  out  with  my 
own  club  in  the  Bronx.  I  got  kids  off 
the  streets — gang  kids.  They  had  to  be 
recommended. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  Clergymen,  principals  of  schools, 
candy  store  owners  who  were  having 
trouble  with  the  kids,  and  the  police. 
The  kids  came  in,  and  I  taught  them 
wrestling,  I  taught  them  what  I  call 
judo — it  was  defensive  wrestling  which 
they  couldn’t  use  unless  the  other  guy 
was  in  on  it — but  it  was  a  gimmick  to 
get  them  in.  I  taught  them  weight¬ 
lifting,  body-building,  I  helped  them 
with  their  school  work.  They  had  to 
pay  dues  for  the  club,  which  went  back 
intq  the  dances  or  whatever  else  they 
wanted  to  do.  And  the  way  they  paid 
the  dues  was,  I  got  them  jobs. 

This  went  along  very  well  until  the 
Youth  Board  and  the  P.A.L.  decided 
that  it  wasn’t  right  because  it  wasn’t 
being  run  by  them.  The  fact  that  I  had 
52  kids  working  through  the  thing 
didn’t  make  any  difference.  So  I  said, 
“All  right,  then,  why  don’t  you  take 
over?”  And  the  Youth  Board  said, 
“We’re  not  prepared  yet.”  And  the 
P.A.L.  said,  “We  can’t  because  if  we 
take  over  then  any  kid  can  join  for 
15c.”  Then  I  said,  “Well,  I’ll  have  to 


operate  it  the  way  I  want.” 

So  they  formed  something  with  the 
mayor,  and  they  came  in  under  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  and  said,  “We’ll  take 
over.”  I  said,  “Fine,  so  long-  as  you  as¬ 
sure  me  that  this’ll  be  done,  that’ll  be 
done.”  And  the  club  was  closed.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  done. 

I  came  back  and  I  organized  about 
five  cellar  clubs  under  the  supervision 
of  volunteers  in  the  neighborhood, 
whez’e  I  split  up  my  weights  and  the 
mats,  and  these  people  who  were  in 
charge  got  them  jobs,  etc.  Also,  I  went 
down  to  organizational  meetings — they 
wanted  to  know  about  the  work,  and 
they  wanted  to  help  me,  and  they  want¬ 
ed  to  do  so  much  to  help  these  kids, 
the  work  was  so  badly  needed — and  I 
said,  “Fine,  this  is  the  way  you  can  help 
me:  I  need  money  to  fix  up  the  place.” 
As  soon  as  I  mentioned  money,  that 
was  the  end  of  it.  Finished. 

From  there  I  got  a  job  at  a  children’s 
camp  in  the  mountains.  This  was  for 
rich  kids,  you  know,  and  everything  * 
was  a  con  job  to  get  more  money  out 
of  the  parents.  Then  I  called  up  Camp 
Clear  Pool — one  of  these  Fresh  Air 
Fund  camps,  run  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Madison  Square  Boys  Club — 
and  I  told  them  I’d  like  to  work  with 
the  kids  there.  The  guy  who  was  run¬ 
ning  it  had  heard  of  me— I  had  received 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  when  I  was 
running  my  club — and  so  I  worked  at 
the  camp,  and  from  there  they  brought 
me  into  the  Madison  Square  Boys  Club. 

Q.  When  you  had  your  own  club,  did 
the  Youth  Board  and  the  P.A.L.  actu¬ 
ally  interfere  with  your  work? 

A.  It  wasn’t  an  interference  in  the 
sense  of  “You  can’t  do  it,  we  wanna 
stop  you.”  It  was  just  that  “We  want 
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to  do  it  instead  of  you,”  but  always 
with  the  idea  that  they  couldn’t  do  it. 
I  was  up  around  Gunhill  Road  in  the 
Bronx — very  rough  neighborhood,-  big 
gangs — and  the  Youth  Board  had  no 
center  up  there,  they  had  no  social 
workers  up  there,  and  yet  they  were 
trying  to  stop  this.  They  couldn’t  work 
along  with  me  because  they  would  be 
losing  prestige,  and  giving  me  false 
prestige  at  the  same  time.  So  what  it 
actually  worked  out  to  was:  “We  don’t 
recognize  you;  you’re  doing  what  we’re 
supposing  to  be  doing,  which  we’re  not 
doing;  so  stop.”  My  idea  “was,  “Let’s 
work' with  the  kids” — but  their  attitude 
was,  “Forget  it,  this  is  a  city  project 
we’re  talking  about.” 

Q.  Did  they  put  any  pressure  on  you? 

A.  The  only  pressure  was  that  two 
days  later  a  guy  came  over  from  the 
Police  Department,  inspecting  the  build¬ 
ing — I’d  been  there  a  year-and-a-half— 
they  suddenly  decided  to  inspect  it,  and 
they  found  many  violations. 

The  P.A.L.  wanted  to  subsidize  the 
place,  and  I  said,  “Well,  you’re  gonna 
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have  trouble,  they  found  about  50  vio¬ 
lations.” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry,  we  can  get  around 
that.” 

The  next  day  Con  Edison  came  down 
— they  had  inspected  it  once  before — 
now  they  decided  that  the  power — this 
used  to  be  a  machine  shop;  it  had  220 
power — too  much  power. 

I  said,  “Well,  wait  a  minute,  I’m  not 
using  the  220,  I  also  have  a  120  over 
here.” 

“No,  the  220  being  there  is  danger¬ 
ous.” 

“Well,  I’ll  have  it  taken  out.” 

“You  can’t  do  that,  it  has  to  be  done 
officially.” 

It  was  just  one  bug  after  another. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  got  a  few  people 
in  the  neighborhood  together.  Some¬ 
body  started  to  petition — a  printed  pe¬ 
tition;  these  neighbors  couldn’t  write, 
they  couldn’t  afford  pencils;  now  they 
had  a  printed  petition — “We  don’t  want 
hoodlums,  you’re  attracting  hoodlums 
in  the  neighborhood.” 

“These  are  your  kids!” 

So  I  got  a  rally  going.  Right  there 
on  the  block.  The  kids  were  walking 
around  with  posters.  I  called  the  par¬ 
ents  out  of  the  houses.  I  said,  “These 
are  your  kids.  You  wanna  call  them 
gangsters  ?  They’re  yours.  Now  what 
do  you  wanna  do  with  them  ?  Do  you 
want  them  playing  out  in  the  street? 
Do  you  want  them  running  up  in  the 
el  and  trying  to  rob  the  coins  from  the 
guy?  Do  you  want  them  in  jail?  Or  do 
you  want  them  in  here?” 

I  had  it  open  7  days,  7  nights  a  week. 
It  was  costing  me  $4,000  a  year.  The 
government  finally  declared  it  a  hobby. 
They  wouldn’t  accept  the  losses  any 
more.  That’s  when  the  Youth  Board 
and  the  P.A.L.  took  over,  and  the  club 
was  closed. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  Madison  Square  Boys 
Club,  did  they  question  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  formal  education? 

A.  Yes,  they  wanted  me  to  go  back 
to  school  and  finish.  “You’re  doing  a 
great  job.  You’re  reaching  kids  we’ve 
never  been  able  to  reach.  But  .  .  .” 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  Intermediate 
room.  They  had  found  that  this  group 
— 14-  to  16-year-olds — was  the  hardest 
group  to  work  with.  Nobody  had  ever 
been  successful  with  these  kids  before. 
They  had  2  ping  pong  tables,  2  pool 
tables.  “Run  a  program.”  But  I  had  a 
wonderful  time  with  these  kids. 

I  don’t  like  to  bully  kids.  I  respect 
I  hem  for  what  they  are.  I’m  a  wrestler, 
a  karate  man,  a  boxer,  a  weight-lifter 
— 220  pounds,  I  could  kill  these  kids — 
so  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  they’re 
right — if  I  hit  them. — they’re  right  in 
hitting  the  little  kids. 

I  taught  them  how  to  play  chess, 
which  worked  out  to  be  a  big  program 
after  a  while,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  executives.  And  I  would  discuss 
problems  with  the  kids.  And  the  direc¬ 
tor  said  to  me,  “Lenny,  look,  these  kids 
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are  not  interested  in  this  kind  of  talk. 
We’ve  got  2  pool  tables,  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money,  2  ping  pong  tables — just  work 
the  schedule.” 

I  couldn’t  do  this.  These  are  human 
beings.  They’re  gonna  grow  up  some 
way,  some  time.  So  then  I  started 
working  with  them  on  the  outside,  too. 
Helping  them  with  their  problems,  get¬ 
ting  them  jobs,  going  to  court  with 
them. 

In  the  Boys  Club,  I  started  teaching 
them  weight-lifting.  I  took  them  up  to 
the  gym — they  discovered  there  was  a 
new  room  in  the  building.  And  they 
loved  it.  So  I  started  working  out  con¬ 
tests  with  oth^r  Boys  Clubs'. 

The  executives  told  me,  “Gee,  we’ve 
got  enough  to  do  with  these  kids  hei'e 
in  this  center — don’t  introduce  them  to 
other  neighborhoods — these  are  rough 
kids,  they’ll  have  trouble.”  I  took  them 
out;  no  trouble  whatsoever.  “But  we 
want  them  here;  we  don’t  want  them 
outside  of  the  Club.” 

Because  eventually  they’ll  think  of 
other  things,  like  marriage,  and  they’ll 
wanna  go  back  to  school — crazy  ideas 
— we’ll  lose  the  membership. 

Then  I  introduced  them  to  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  They  found  out  what  water 
was  for.  They  had  to  go  in  the  shower 
first,  of  course,  and  they  started  look¬ 
ing  at  each  other  in  the  nude — there’s 
no  swimming  trunks  in  the  pool  there 
— and  they  found  out  you  could  be  with 
another  guy  in  the  nude  without  get¬ 
ting  crazy  ideas. 

But  getting  back  to  education — the 
other  social  workers  wouldn’t  eat  with 
me  in  the  library  where  we  had  supper 
— “He  doesn’t  have  a  degree,  he  won’t 
know  what  we’re  talking  about,  we’ll 
embarrass  him  ...  so  you  eat  your 
salami  sandwich  over  there,  we’ll  eat 
over  here.” 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  in  your  edu¬ 
cation? 

A.  Well,  I  finished  high  school,  and 
I  went  to  two  colleges,  but  I  never  fin¬ 
ished  in  college.  I  got  a  little  sick  of 
it  and  quit.  I  used  to  fight  with  them. 
In  Economics,  for  instance.  We’d  sit 
down  and  talk  about  how  the  system 
works,  how  we  got  into  the  system  we 
have  today,  about  recessions,  booms 
and  depressions.  Somebody  would  say, 
“What  kind  of  a  system  do  we  have 
where  all  of  a  sudden  millions  of  people 
are  out  of  work?”  Then  we  start  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  system.  But  one  guy  has 
a  role,  he  stands  up  and  says,  “It’s 
worse  in  Russia.”  Finished — the  depres¬ 
sion  is  solved,  we  go  back  to  the  boom. 

I  had  this  trouble  in  high  school,  with 
the  Marshall  Plan.  The  teacher  said, 
“All  right,  we’re  gonna  have  a  very 
interesting  way  of  studying  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan.  You  three  are  going  to  be 
for  it.  You  three  are  going  to  be  against 
it.  Go  out  and  study.”  He  got  another 
idea — we  could  make  this  big — so  he 
advertised  it.  The  Board  of  Education 
was  down,  newspapers  were  down,  the 


mdyor  was  down — we  did  this  in  the 
auditorium — and  now,  mind  you,  this 
was  an  assignment,  we  sent  away  for 
material,  but  the  two  kids  who  were 
supposed  to  be  against  the  Marshall 
Plan  with  me  bowed  out.  Their  parents 
didn’t  feel  it  was  nice  to  talk  against 
it.  So  there  I  was. 

And  I  started  embarrassing  the 
other  kids  because  they  wei’en’t  as  well 
prepared  as  I  was.  I  knew  pro  and  con. 
The  teacher  finally  decided,  “You  three 
sit  down  in  the  audience;  Lenhy  and 
I  .  .  .”  And  then  I  started  embarrassing 
him.  They  created  a  monster.  So  Sam 
Levenson  got  up  and  he  started  telling 
jokes.  It  was  a  gi’eat  cop-out.  So  from 
this  he  quit  teaching;  they  liked  his 
jokes. 

Q.  Okay,  now  we  know  about  your 
education.  Let’s  go  back  to  your  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Madison  Square  Boys  Club. 

A.  Well,  at  that  time,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  decided  to  give  a  million 
dollars  to  work  against  delinquency. 
And  the  Club  was  in  on  it.  So  they  had 
been  hitting  me  with  all  this  stuff — 
they  don’t  want  me  to  go  to  court  with 
the  kids — but  now  there’s  a  chance  to 
use  it.  But  Lenny  doesn’t  have  a  de¬ 
gree.  So  they  went  to-  Hunter  College 
and  they  got  some  schoolgirl  who  just 
finished  her  courses  to  come  in  and 
officially  be  the  caseworker,  and  I 
would  help  her,  because  I  knew  the 
neighborhood  and  the  kids  and  every¬ 
thing. 

I  sat  down  and  I  talked  to  her.  I  said, 
“Look,  why  do  you  want  to  work  with 
-these  kids?”  She  came  from  York, 
Pennsylvania,  a  nice,  clean  town.  I 
said,  “What  do  you  know  about  these 
kids,  what  are  you  gonna  do  with 
them?” 

She  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  mean? 
I  went  thorugh  school,  and  I’ve  studied, 
and  I  know  all  about  them.” 

I  said,  “But  where  you  come  from, 
you  don’t  live  the  life,  you  don’t  speak 
the  language.”  I  started  talking  to  her 
in  the  language  they  use.  I  said,  “What 
would  you  do  if  a  girl  came  over  to  you 
with  a  problem:  ‘I  like  this  guy,  Joey, 
I’m  crazy  about  him,  I  love  him,  I  can’t 
live  without  him — but  all  he  wants  me 
to  do  is  blow  him.  I  know  it’s  wrong, 
it’s  killing  me,  I  can’t  tell  anybody, 
what  am  I  gonna  do?’” 

She  says,  “Well,  what  do  you  mean 
by  ‘blow’?”  You  know,  she  visualizes 
the  guy  sitting  there,  maybe  with  his 
shirt  off,  and  this  girl  is  blowing  air 
onto  his  chest.  So  I  described  the  act 
to  her.  [Editor’s  note:  a  “blow  job”  is 
slang  for  fellatio.]  She  says,  “This  is 
terrible.” 

I  said,  “Well,  how  do  you  know? 
Maybe  it’s  good.  Maybe  the  girl  likes 
it — she  just  doesn’t  like  the  idea  of  it.” 

“Well,  that  is  something  to  think 
about.” 

“Well,  look  it  up  in  the  book,  maybe 
you’ll  find  something.” 

“They  never  told  us.” 


The  Realist 


This  is  the  kind  of  girl  that  they’re 
bringing  into  the  field.  The  do-gooders. 
They  should  just  hire  nuns  and  get  it 
over  with. 

Q.  Aren’t  you  a  do-gooder? 

A.  No,  I’m  not. 

Q.  Weren’t  you  trying  to  do  good? 

'A.  I  don’t  know.  You  see,  I  start 
evaluating — you  hang  around  with  so¬ 
cial  workers,  you  start  picking  up  the 
word  “evaluation” — and  “group  dynam¬ 
ics.”  I  got  them  into  a  fight  once.  I 
asked  them  at  a  meeting,  “What  is 
group  dynamics?”  And  by  the  time 
they  finished  arguing  over  the  correct 
phraseology  and  the  correct  definition, 
they  nearly  killed  each  other. 

Q.  That’s  group  dynamics. 

A.  Yes.  I  sat  and  watched  it.  In 
action. 

But  the  do-gooder,  to  me,  is  the  one 
who  wants  to  go  out  and  rehabilitate — 
to  change.  But  rehabilitate  from  what 
to  what?  To  change  the  child  from 
what  he  is  to  what  I  would  like  him  to 
be  ?  This  to  me  is  a  do-gooder.  I’m  not 
a  do-gooder  in  that  sense. 

I  think  the  kids  need  a  break.  A  kid’s 
walking  around  the  street,  his  father’s 
a  drunkard,  his  mother’s  doing  the  best 
she  can  to  hold  the  house  together, 
they’ve  got  nine  kids,  nobody’s  paying 
the  rent,  the  kid  by  now  has  learned  to 
hate  the  whole  world  because  nobody’s 
helped  him — I  would  like  to  help  him 
a  little  bit.  Not  that  the  world  is  good 
— I  mean  why  lie  to  the  kid? — but  you 
bring  him  into  the  sunshine  and  show 
him  the  club  and  let  him  go  swimming 
for  only  15c  a  year;  well,  this  is  tre¬ 
mendous — live  here,  enjoy  yourself — 
but  all  of  a  sudden  he  grows  up  and  he 
finds  that  he  has  to  get  a  job.  With 
what? 

Where  did  you  get  your  education  ? 
Madison  Square  Boys  Club.  What  do 
you  know  how  to  do  ?  I  play  pool.  Well, 
what  do  you  want  to  run  an  IBM  ma¬ 
chine  for? 

So  why  lie  to  them?  Get  them  into  a 
job,  help  them  along,  so  that  the  Cen¬ 
ter  doesn’t  become  like  a  crutch.  I  try 
eventually  to  get  them  off  that  crutch. 
Teach  them  that  this  is  life — it  stinks, 
you  gotta  fight  for  what  you  want  to 
get — you  don’t  have  to  be  vicious,  but 
you  have  to  know  what  the  other  guy 
is  after.  He’s  after  your  job.  Fight  for 
it.  Learn  what  it’s  all  about  so  you 
don’t  have  to  kill  people  for  it.  Leave 
that  up  to  society.  They  do  it  on  a  legal 
basis. 

In  that  sense,  I  don’t  think  I’m  really 
a  do-gooder.  I  think  I’m  actually  build¬ 
ing  my  own  ego,  because  this  kid  gets 
to  depend  on  me.  And  if  I  do  some¬ 
thing  good  for  him,  I  can  sit  there  at 
home  and  watch  television  and  say, 
“Gee,  look  what  I  did  for  one  poor  soul, 
you  know,  I  must  be  great.”  So  I’m  get¬ 
ting  myself  up  into  Heaven  slowly, 
rung  by  rung. 

Q.  But  were  you  getting  these  kids 
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literally  to  depend  on  you,  or  to  depend 
on  themselves? 

A.  You  get  them  to  depend  on  you 
at  first.  And  then  you  have  to  get  them 
to  depend  on  themselves.  See,  this  is 
where  I  disagree  with  the  social  work 
field,  this  is  where  I  disagree  with  the 
centers.  They  get  you  to  depend  on 
them,  and  they  never  get  you  off  that 
kick. 

So  that  YES  [Youth  Employment 
Servicd]  will  get  you  a  job — if  you 
qualify.  “We  don’t  want  this  kind  of 
kid — you’re  a  nice  guy,  you’re  doing 
good — we  love  children,  don’t  get  us 
wrong,  but  they’re  hoodlums.”  There’s 
a  garbage  can  outside,  drop  them  in 
that.  i 

We  wanna  help  the  kids,  get  the  kids 
off  the  street;  he  can’t  go  to  school; 
all  right,  we’ll  give  him  a  job;  there 


are  no  jobs — his  Daddy  is  unemployed 
— what  do  you  wanna  give  the  kid  a 
job  as?  Cleaning  the  floor  somewhere? 
These  kids  are  fighting  like  crazy  for 
prestige.  That’s  why  they  join  gangs. 
How  much  prestige  can  you  give  a  kid 
— the  gang  walks  by,  and  he’s  sweep¬ 
ing  the  flooL  He  doesn’t  want  that,  he 
wants  something  bigger  and  better. 
But  he’s  not  qualified.  Get  him  into 
school  for  it? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  certain 
youth  centers  —  penitentiaries,  you 
might  call  them,  but  in  a  nicer  way — 
Children’s  Village,  Lincoln  Hall:  they 
don’t  take  certain  kids  unless  they  qual¬ 
ify;  they  have  to  have  a  certain  reading- 
ability.  So  where  do  you  put  them? 
The  garbage  can.  Throw  them  in  the 
street,  condemn  them,  spit  on  them, 
step  on  them,  there’s  always  the  Bow¬ 
ery  when  he  grows  up.  They  took 
down  the  el,  he’ll  have  to  walk  there, 
he  can’t  take  the  subway  any  more. 

So  the  do-gooder  is  actually  the  one 
that  destroys.  Because  you  get  the  kid 
to  depend  on  you,  and  keep  him  there¬ 
for  one  good  reason:  if  you  lose  him, 
you’ll  have  to  take  his  number  off  the 
sheet.  Now  you’re  no  longer  working 
with  80,000  kids.  You’re  working  with 


nine.  And  with  nine  kids  you  can  do  so 
much  more,  but  .  .  . 

[Editor’s  note:  This  interview  took 
place  in  the  apartment  of  John  Davis 
(see  cover  story)  and  at  this  point, 
Davis  entered  into  the  discussion.] 

Davis:  May  I  say  something?  It’s 
very  interesting  to  hear  what  Lenny 
has  said — this  whole  business  of  your 
delineation  of  the  social  worker.  Even 
the  good  ones — and  there  are  some  who 
start  off  with  very  genuine  sensitivity 
— they  seem  to  have  been  trained  right 
out  of  their  brains. 

And  this  is  what  happens  to  Ameri¬ 
can  social  workers  so  often:  They  learn 
all  the  answers  in  the  books.  And  when 
they  come  across  a  problem,  they  open 
the  draw,  and  they  say,  “This  is  the 
answer  for  this  problefh” — bing!  They 
have  no  regard  for  the  individual 
they’re  working-  with.  Consequently,  the 
centers  that  they  work  in — the  various 
social  agencies  that  are  set  up  to  serv¬ 
ice  problem  children  —  lose  the  very  * 
children  that  need  the  most  help,  the 
children  from  unskilled  backgrounds 
who  in  turn  feed  back  into  the  unskilled 
backgrounds.  And  you  never  can  get 
this  hard  core — these  are  the  ones  that 
mostly  form  the  gangs  that  last  past 
16;  the  gangs  before  16  are  another 
story,  disorganized  neighborhood;  but 
the  ones  past  16,  where  you  go  into 
criminal  activity —  , 

Perlman:  They  not  only  lose  them, 
they  throw  them  out.  It’s  a  rule  in  all 
of,  these  centers.  If  a  kid  gets  out  of 
hand,  “You’re  out  for  two  weeks.”  Well, 
if  a  kid  gets  out  of  hand,  that’s  the 
time  to  get  him  into  the  center.  You 
don’t  want  him  out  there  breaking  win¬ 
dows.  You  don’t  want  him  out  there 
hitting  people. 

And  they  always  have  this  big  the¬ 
ory.  Everything  counterbalances.  When 
a  kid  does  something  wrong — for  in¬ 
stance,  we  had  a  little  gang  at  the 
Madison  Square  Boys  Club  who  would 
occasionally  throw  a  beer  can  through 
the  window  at  the  club.  To  me,  the 
kid  is  doing  wrong.  Call  him  into  the 
club,  sit-him  down  and  say,  “Now,  look, 
you  Aid  wrong.” 

Davis:  But  that  takes  time. 

Perlman:  Not  only  time.  But,  you 
see,  the  kid  will  retaliate.  They’re 
afraid  of  this.  This  has  been  told  to  me 
— “Well,  the  next  time,  they’ll  kick  the 
door  in.”  So  what’s  their  rationale  ? 
The  kid  is  not  wrong.  When  he  throws 
the  beer  can  through  the  window,  he’s 
sending  you  a  message:  “I  need  help.” 
This  kid  threw  nine  messages  one  day 
through  the  window.  He  needs  help,  I 
need  a  new  window — I’m  freezing  in 
the  club. 

Davis:  What  I  think  you’re  saying, 
then,  is  that  instead  of  responding  to  a 
human  being  on  a  human  level — you 
know,  this  is  right  and  this  is  wrong; 
there  are  some  things  you  just  don’t 
do  to  me  or  to  what  I’m  doing — they 
go  into  a  whole  psychological  gobble- 
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dygook  trying  to  explain  motivations 
and  the  inner  conflicts  of  the  child,  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  at  the  behavior  as  it 
exists  and  saying,  “C’mon,  you  don’t  do 
that  to  me  because  I  don’t  do  it  to 
you” — and  we  start  from  there,  on  a 
human  level. 

I  think  this  is  what  happens  to  the 
trained  people  too  often,  they  forget 
the  human  level.  It’s  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  I  can  work  with  people  who 
are  not  trained,  and  slowly  show  them 
that  there  are  techniques,  there  are 
skills  you  can  learn — and  it’s  too  bad 
our  schools  don’t  do  more  about  teach¬ 
ing  these  things — but  you  keep  the 
human  level.  You  keep  this  person-to- 
person  response. 

But  it  does  take  more  time,  and  it 
does  mean  that  you  can  work  with 
forty  instead  of  4,000.  And  maybe  you 
have  to  work  with  forty  and  get  a  lot 
more  done  —  because  they  need  more 
work — 

Perlman:  But  according  to  the  or¬ 
ganizational  set-up,  you  can’t  do  that, 
because  the  Board  of  Directors  wants 
to  see  how  many  .  .  .  when  I  worked 
at  Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  House — 
for  an  organization  called  Interfaith 
Neighbors — a  group  of  people  got  to¬ 
gether  and  they  found  that  they  had 
a  mutual  interest  in  saving  the  young¬ 
sters.  Also,  it  was  a  good  tax  deduction. 
Because  they  never  really  cared  —  I 
found  this  out  after  a  while — they 
never  really  gave  a  damn  about  the 
kids.  And  we  had  to  get  up  and  tell 
them  about  the  kids. 

I  would  get  up  and  tell  them  stories 
about  what  the  kids  did,  and  what  I  did. 
On  that  level.  But,  as  you  said,  the  so¬ 
cial  worker  can’t  do  it.  For  a  very 
good  reason.  He  is  trained  not  to  work 
with  human  beings.  He  cannot.  He  has 
this  in  his  studies,  in  his  books.  The 
social  worker  stays  on  the  outside  of 
the  group. 

I  would  take  kids  out  for  weekends — 
we’d  live  together;  we'd  eat  together — 
I  have  a  boat.  I’d  take  them  out  to 
Jamaica  Bay  in  Brooklyn,  there’s  an 
island — we  lived  on  that  island  for 
three  days  and  three  nights — I  had 
friends  come  out  there,  and  they’d  live 
there  with  them,  to  get  experience  with 
other  adults.  And  women.  You  could 
sleep  with  a  woman  in  the  same  area 
without  having  to  grab  her.  It  happens 
sometimes. 

And  we  worked  there.  I  took  the  kids 
in  a  boat.  “You’re  going  to  stay  and 
clean  up  the  island” — they  were  throw¬ 
ing  beer  cans  around.  Soda  cans.  All 
right,  beer  cans.  They  drank  beer.  I 
cannot  stop  them.  They  drank  beer. 
They  smoked.  These  are  young  kids, 
but  that’s  it.  I’m  not  interested  in  stop¬ 
ping  them. 

Q.  Well,  you’re  like  me,  aren’t  you — 
you  don’t  drink  or  smoke  yourself, 
right? 

Perlman:  No,  I  don’t.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  they  shouldn’t.  I’m  not 
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against  it;  I  just  don’t  do  it. 

My  supervisor  asked  me  in  an  inter¬ 
view:  “What  do  you  think  about  kids 
screwing  ?” 

I  was  thrown  by  the  question,  but  I 
finally  came  back  with  the  only  an¬ 
swer  >1  knew:  “I  like  it.  For  me.  If  you 
like  it,  enjoy  yourself.” 

He  says,  “Well,  what  about  the  moral 
issue  ?” 

I  said,  “The  only  thing  I  can  tell  the 
kid  is,  ‘If  you  knock  her  up,  you  can  go 
to  jail,  you  may  have  to  marry  her,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  age  of  the  kid,  if  you 
wanna  marry  her — there  are  conse¬ 
quences  in  everything  you  do  in  life — 
I’ll  tell  you  certain  consequences,  from 
there  on  in  you’re  on  your  own.’  I’m 
not  gonna  supervise  a  screwing  session 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  I  enjoy  it.” 

Q.  What  about  the  moral  issue  of 
how  to  avoid  the  consequences? 

Perlman:  There’s  no  way  of  avoiding 
it.  A  kid’s  in  a  car  with  a  girl,  he’s 
fooling  around  with  her,  they  get  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  reason,  he’s  gonna 
screw  her.  You  could  say  anything  you 
want  to  him,  you  could  put  posters  up 
in  the  car  .  .  . 

Q.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  used  to  carry 
around  rubbers  in  my  wallet.  That’s 
what  I  mean  by  “avoiding  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

Perlman:  Well,  these  kids  do.  But 
the  rubbers  break;  they  can’t  afford  the 
rubbers— you  know;  they’ve  used  the 
rubbers  in  rainy  days  on  their  feet  .  .  . 
he  doesn’t  have  it,  he’s  fooling  around 
with  the  girl  and  she’s  willing — that’s 
it.  Unfortunately,  society  is 'not  made 
for  people  —  they  won’t  accept  this. 
“You  screwed  the  girl?  How  terrible! 
You  didn’t  even  have  a  penthouse.” 

Q.  I  think  this  ties  in  with  what  you 
were  saying  before  about  social  work¬ 
ers  being  trained  to  stay  outside  of  the 
group  .  .  . 

Perlman:  Oh,  yeah — they  hired  a 
girl,  so  I  said  to  her^  “All  right,  I’ll 
take  you  up  to  a  family  that  I’ve  been 
working  with,  and  we’ll  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.”  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
take  her  there,  up  on  the  5th  floor. 
There  wras  garbage  in  the  hallway, 
there  was  a  guy  urinating  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  there  was  screaming  and  yelling, 
and  the  stench  was  terrible — her  nose 
was  twitching. 

“This  is  not  for  me” — I  could  see  it 
in  her  mind— “I  wanna  work  in  an 
office,  let  them  come  to  me,  I  can’t  come 
to  them” — she’s  walking  up  with  the 
clipboard  and  the  pencil,  a  beautiful 
little  blonde,  blue  eyes,  you  know,  great 
— I  wanted  to  jump  her  on  the  3rd  floor, 
but  I  changed  my  mind;  the  guy  was 
urinating,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  embar¬ 
rass  him.  ' 

So  we’re  walking  up,  the  5th  floor,  I 
knock  on  the  door,  the  door  swings 
open,  and  there  is  Mrs.  So-and-so,  get¬ 
ting  screwed  on  the  kitchen  table. 

Q.  Literally? 


A.  Literally.  Every  day,  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  table.  This  is  why  I  took  the  girl  up 
there.  This  is  no  lie,  no  prevarication, 
no  exaggeration.  Her  husband  is  screw¬ 
ing  her  sister  on  the  couch.  And  the 
older  boy  is  screwing  another  girl  in 
the  bedroom,  while  another  girl  is  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  side,  reading  True  Confes¬ 
sions. 

I  walk  in  with  the  girl,  the  mother 
looks  up  and  says,  “Oh,  come  in,  bring 
your  friend  with  you.”  Up  goes  the 
clipboard  and  pencil,  she  throws  up  and 
runs  down  the  steps. 

She  quits  her  job.  The  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  calls  me  over.  “Lenny,  what’d 
you  do — you  knew  damn  well  what  goes 
on  in  that  house.” 

I  said,  “Yeah,  but  she  gotta  work 
with  them.” 

“But,  Lenny,  you  could’ve  taken  her 
over  to  So-and-so’s  house.  They  do  it 
only  in  the  evening.” 

“But  this  is  life.  This  is  what  the 
kid  has’  to  v.  .” 

“But  she  didn’t  learn  it,  Lenny,  she 
doesn’t  know  from  this,  she  wasn’t  pre¬ 
pared.  Why  didn’t  you  break  her  in 
slowly?”  i 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  John. 
You  were  shaking  your  head  “Yes” 
before,  agreeing,  when  Lenny  said  this 
thing  about,  “You  don’t  get  rid  of  a 
kid  for  a  week.”  But  now  you  just  re¬ 
cently  did  this,  right?  How  do  you 
justify  it? 

Davis:  Because  of  the  strictures 
placed  upon  the  way  I  have  to  work 
with  the  kids  right  nown  .  .  Cano  [the 
boy  in  question]  has  many  conflicts  I 
can’t  attempt  to  solve  at  this  point;  I 
know  what  most  of  his  problems  are 
because  he’s  talked  about  them;  he’s 
been  up  on  four  felonies  and  they’ve 
been  dismissed,  but  he’s  had  a  lot  of 
problems  in  his  home.  The  whole  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Center  at  this  pont  is  giving 
the  kids  a  lot  of  freedom.  Well,  free¬ 
dom  means  that  a  lot  of  things  start 
coming  out — -not  necessarily  what  you 
understand,  but  you  see  a  lot  of  hos¬ 
tility  being  directed  in  many  w'ays — 
this  is  all  right,  but  there  are  times 
when  you  have  to  handle  -it.  This  was 
was  one  those  times. 

Everyone  else  in  the  place  was  able 
to  handle  it  because  I  was  busy  doing 
something.  I  don’t  often  put  any  re¬ 
strictions  on  them.  This  time  I  did. 
When  he  did  what  he  did,  by  playing 
a  role — he  got  himself  into  a  position 
wjhere  he  had  to  play  a  role — there  was 
no  backing  down  for  him.  I  could  have 
backed  down,  hut  I  decided  that  with 
him  at  this  particular  time  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  that  I  didn’t.  You  play  it  by  ear — 
it  was  a  feeling.  I’ve  walked  away  from 
kids.  I’ve  said  something,  and  they 
say,  “Go  fuck  yourself.”  Maybe  I 
should.  I  don’t  know.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  maybe  I  shouldn’t  press  that.  But 
at  this  point  I  felt  I  had  to  press  this 
with  Cano. 

He  said,  “I  don’t  need  this  place.”  I 
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said,  “Okay,  out  for  good,  then.”  And 
then  I  went  to  the  leader  of  the  gang, 
and  I  said,  “Look,  about  a  week  from 
now — give  him  a  week  out — I  want  you 
to  start  talking  to  him,  get  him  to 
come  in  and  talk  to  me,  and  we’ll  settle 
it.”  I’m  not  going  out  in  the  street 
after  him.  He’ll  see  me  in  the  street, 
but  I  want  him  to  come  in  again  and 
say  he  wants  to  talk  to  me. 

And  this  will  start  setting  up  inner 
restrictions  for  Cano  in  future  situa¬ 
tions — that  there  are  times  when  you 
just  don’t  do  certain  things  to  certain 
people.  And  you’ve  got  to  learn  that 
this  has  to  come  from  inside.  You  can’t 


“Go  see  Mr.  Davis,  huh?” 

And  when  he  comes  in  he’s  going  to 
find  out,  you  know — “That  happened 
last  week,  it’s  all  right  now.  You  de¬ 
cided  you’re  gonna  come  in,  that’s  good, 
okay.” 

[Editor’s  note:  A  couple  of  days  after 
this  interview,  Cano  did  indeed  come 
back.  He  needed  the  Center — as  much 
as  the  Center  needed  him.] 

Perlman:  You  know,  it’s  refreshing 
to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
these  things  like  this — in  the  way  I 
want  to  talk  about  them,  in  the  way 
I’ve  seen  them — without  having  people 
look  at  you,  like,  “Gee,  we  agree  with 
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say,  “Because  it’s  a  rule,  you  don’t  do 
this.”  But  you've  got  to  start  building 
from  within,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
ways.  Now  if  I  left  him  out  in  the 
street,  you  know,  he’s  lost,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  I  can  do  with  him.  There’s  nothing 
he  can  do  with  or  for  us. 

Q.  Is  that  the  difference  between  a 
club  putting  him  out  for  a  week  and 
your  putting  him  out  for  a  week? 

Davis:  Yes,  because  he’d  have  to  come 
in  alone  in  the  club.  This  way  I’ve  set 
it  up  so  that  Diablo  [the  leader  of 
the  gang]  is  going  to  talk  to  him  in 
the  next  few  days.  You  know — “What 
happened?  What  are  you  doing  with 
Mr.  Davis?  Yeah,  maybe  he  told  you 
to  take  a  walk,  but  you  knew  he  was 
busy,  and  he  talked  to  you  four  or  five 
times,  all  the  other  kids  weren’t  mak¬ 
ing  any  noise— what  do  you  pull  this 
shit  with  him  for?  He  doesn’t  bother 
you  most  of  the  time.  This  time  he 
asked  you  to  keep  quiet  a  little  bit  or 
he  asked  you  to  take  a  walk  because 
you  were  making  noise — why  didn’t  you 
go  outside  for  half  an  hour?  You 
know,  he  doesn.’t  run  the  Center  for 
you.”  Now,  Diablo  will  be  able  to  get 
this  to  him.  “You  don’t  wanna  go  to 
the  dance?  Okay,  then  don’t  come  in.” 

Cano  will  say,  “Yeah,  I’d  like  to 
come  in.” 


you,  but  it's  rough.” 

Q.  Are  you  talking  about  with  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  press? 

Perlman:  I’ve  had  reporters  inter¬ 
ested.  Two  reporters  from  the  N.  Y. 
Post — Gael  Greene  and  A1  Hendricks — 
were  very  interesfed  in  this  stuff.  A1 
Hendricks  went  so  far  as  to  come  into 
Brooklyn  to  see  me  at  my  convenience, 
which  I  didn’t  ask  him  to  do.  And  we 
talked  about  these  things — he  knows 
it’s  true — they  wrote  stories  about  it; 
they  will  not  be  printed.  Hope  Johnson 
from  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  it 
will  not  be  printed. 

First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  printed  at 
the  right  time,  if  it’s  gonna  be  printed. 
Like  if  another  kid  kills  somebody, 
then  let’s  talk  about  delinquency.  Until 
that  time,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  de¬ 
linquency. 

Also,  when  you’re  talking  about 
Madison  Square  Boys  Club,  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  The  Boys  Clubs  of  America; 
you’re  talking  about  Herbert  Hoover. 
There  have  been  reporters  who  were 
fired  for  misspelling  his  name.  [Edi¬ 
tor’s  note:  Herbert  Shmoover  is  the 
honorary  president  of  The  Boys  Clubs 
of  America.] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  worked 
for  Madison  Square  Boys  Club,  and 
tried  to  get  money  to  fix  a  rip  in  the 


top  of  the  pool  table,  we  didn’t  have 
the  money.  The  next  day,  in  honor  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  they  decided  to  build 
a  new  Center — just  an  office  building — 
in  honor  of  Herbert  Hoover,  near  the 
UN  building  for  prestige.  Eight  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Now  what  they  found  out 
was  that  eight  million  dollars  is  a  big¬ 
ger  tax  deduction  than  the  35c  it 
would’ve  cost  us  to  sew  a  patch  on  top 
of  the  pool  table. 

Q.  What  about  television? 

Perlman:  I’ve  gone  down  for  inter¬ 
views,  and  I’ve  talked  about  this — but 
always,  “Subdue  it  a  little  bit,  tell 
cute  stories  about  the  kids  .  .  .  the 
public  doesn’t  wanna  hear  rough  stuff.” 
They  don’t  wanna  hear  the  truth— it 
hurts  ’em. 

Q.  Besides  the  Boys  Club,  what  other 
organizations  have  you  worked  within? 

Perlman:  I  was  with  the  P.A.L., 
which  I  think  is  a  great  organization. 
It  needs  help.  The  guys  are  gutsy.  The 
cops  are  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
worker,  if  they  feel  the  worker  knows 
what  he’s  doing. 

Q.  Have  you  found  this  to  be  so, 
John? 

Davis:  I’ve  only  worked  in  P.A.L.s 
in  ‘nice’  neighborhoods,  where  you 
dealt  with  kids  with  minor  problems — 
none  of  the  exaggerated  conditions 
that  exist  in  a  slum  area,  so  I  don’t 
know — there  are  no  P.A.L.s  around 
here,  so  I  don’t  know. 

Perlman:  They  can’t  get  the  workers 
into  these  neighborhoods. 

Davis:  This  is  part  of  it.  From  what 
I’ve  seen,  they  do  try  to  go  into  areas 
— not  areas  as  difficult  as  this;  I  don’t 
know  why— and  if  they  do,  they’re 
completely  undermanned,  they  don’t  get 
the  money  or  the  facilities  that  they 
need.  It  seems  Youth  Boai’d  has  much 
more — 

Perlman:  That’s  why  they  don’t  let 
the  P.A.L.  in — it’s  an  agreement.  The 
Youth  Board  can’t  do  the  work,  so  why 
should  the  P.A.L.  ?  , 

Davis:  And  Youth  Board  works  on 
the  street  corner;  the  P.A.L.  tries  to 
get  a  Center  going,  some  sort  of  store¬ 
front,  anything,  and  they  usually  have 
— the  workers  I  knew  were  well  train¬ 
ed.  Youth  Board  workers  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  have  not  been  as  well  trained 
as  the  P.A.L.  directors  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  And  I  think  this  does  make  a 
difference,  excluding  the  human  beings 
that  had  no  training,  but  they  have 
the  sensitivity  of  dealing  with  other 
human  beings  on  a  one-to-one  level. 

Perlman;  The  Youth  Board  is  tied 
down  with  paper  work,  with  red  tape. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Youth  Board 
worker  has  to  call  in  every  20  minutes. 
You’re  merely  a  Princess  telephone  out 
in  that  area. 

Q.  What  would  you  say,  in  effect,  is 
the  function  of  a  Youth  Board  worker? 

Perlman:  To  be  in  the  area  and  see 
what’s  happening,  and  to  be  around 
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with  the  gang.  Which  means  keep  a  lot 
of  nickels  and  quarters  with  you  be¬ 
cause  the  kids  consume  a  lot  of  Cokes 
and  cigarettes.  Any  Youth  Board  work¬ 
er  can  be  replaced  by  a  cigarette-  and 
a  Coke-machine.  Let’s  put  it  in  plain 
English. 

If  you  know  there’s  gonna  be  a  rum¬ 
ble  [a  gang  wah]  you  have  orders  to 
call  the  cops.  So  you’re  a  stoolie.  The 
kids  don’t  want  you.  The  only  way 
they’ll  accept  you — “Well,  look,  let’s 
have  him  hang  around.”  First  of  all, 
for  prestige,  you  know?  “We  got  a 
Youth  Board  worker,  you  don’t  have 
one.  You’re  out.  Poor  Puerto  Rican 
club,  they  don’t  have  a  Youth  Board 
worker.  And  also,  ours  is  richer  than 
yours.  Like  last  week  we  got  19  Cokes, 
9  packs  of  cigarettes.” 

Davis:  You  know  they’ve  started  tak¬ 
ing  them  to  shows?  And  they  went  to 
Bear  Mountain.  The  whole  buying  deal. 

Perlman:  There  was  this  thing,  it 
started  one  summer  when  I  was  work¬ 
ing  at  the  P.A.L.  Center,  that  if  a  kid 
turns  in  a  weanon,  he’s  gonna  get  a 
free  ticket  to  the  Yankee  ball  game. 
So  for  two  weeks  I  didn’t  see  any  of 
the  kids  around,  the  center.  I  called  a 
kid — “Hey.  Angelo,  c’mere,  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  kids?” 

“Oh,  we  went  down  to  Petey’s  base¬ 
ment,  making  guns — didn’t  you  heai 
about  the  tickets?” 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  kids  are  ever 
“used”  by  the  social  agencies  in  any 
way  ? 

Perlman:  There  are  a  few  gangs 
that  are  used  by  the  Youth  Board  for 
exhibition.  These  kids  are  35  years  old 
already,  they  have  no  reason  to  go  out 
and  get  a  job.  They  get  into  all  the 
plays  free.  Robert  Kennedy  came  down, 
and  sat  in  the  park  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  up,  with  these  kids — who  have 
scripts.  They  tell  him  what  he  wants 
to  hear.  Then  he  comes  back  and  he 
tells  these  other  people  who  have  al¬ 
ready  read  the  script  what  these  kids 
told  him.  The  whole  thing  is  a  play. 
Now  they  appropriate  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  which  somebody’s 
gonna  pocket.  I  don’t  know  who — I 
don’t  think  they’ve  decided  yet— 

Davis:  Five  million  is  coming  into 
this  area,  and  the  jockeying  by  the 
various  social  agencies  now  is  not  to 
be  believed.  It  seems  that  only  a  few 
of  us  realize — nobody  else  wants  to 
talk  about  this,  nobody  else  wants  to 
see  what  it  is — we  had  a  six-hour  in¬ 
terview  with  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
that’s  who’s  handling  it,  and  you  just 
wouldn’t  believe  what  they  don’t  know. 

They’re  supposedly  looking  for  new 
methods  of  working  with  delinquents, 
innovations  in  the  field,  and  then  they’ll 
turn  around  at  the  same  time  and  sav, 
“We  will  work  with  the  same  schools 
and  principles  that  have  been  handling 
these  things  for  20  years  and  haven’t 
done  anything  about  it.  We’re  gonna 
work  with  the  same  kind  of  community 
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settlement  houses  and  give  them  an¬ 
other  social  worker — that’s  who  we’ll 
pay  for  .  .  .” 

The  people  handling  this  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  go  out  and  try — they  may 
lose  20  or  30  or  40  thousand  dollars  on 
experiments,  it’s  quite  possible — 

Perlman:  They  don’t  have  to  lose  a 
dollar.  There  are  people  who  are  work¬ 
ing  who  know  it.  The  people  who  know 
it  are  not  to  be  listened  to.  You  know 
what  one  guy  said  to  me?  He  said, 
“Don’t  get  too  good,  because  then 
somebody  on  the  board  of  directors  is 
going  to  hear  about  it,  he’s  going  to  go 
back  to  the  director  of  the  club  who’s 
been  there  for  25  years  and  say,  ‘Why 
“wasn’t  this  done  before?  It’s  so  sim¬ 
ple.’” 

I  got  kids  together  to  sit  down,  boys 
and  girls  in  their  teens,  and  discuss 
their  problems  out  in  the  open.  Then  I 
would  later  on  split  them  up,  the  boys 
on  one  night,  the  girls  on  another 


night,  and  have  them  discuss  more  in¬ 
timate  things.  But  boys  and  girls  can 
sit  down  and  talk.  They  can  plan  pro¬ 
grams.  They  can  discuss  things— they 
are  human  beings  with  feelings  and 
understanding — -and  the  social  worker 
is  not  to  tell  them  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong. 

The  supervisor  at  Interfaith  Neigh¬ 
bors,  an  organization  set  up  to  work 
with  hostile  youth  in  the  Yorkville 
area — the  whole  Yorkville  area,  which 
was  extended  up  into  Manhattan,  down 
into  Brooklyn;  we  couldn’t  get  enough 
of  the  area,  but  we  had  two  people 
working  it — he  was  fired  after  he  hired 
me.  An  indirect  action,  since  I  didn’t 
have  the  proper  background,  and  I  had 
unorthodox  methods  which  worked  but 
weren’t  supposed  to. 

It’s  embarrassing.  “He’s  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  doing  what  he’s  doing. 
These  kids  are  responding.  He  hasn’t 
lost  a  kid  to  the  courts  in  years.  What’s 
happening?”  Now  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  the  kids.  And  the 
courts  don’t  want  them  because  they 
have  no  place  to  put  ’em.  So  they  sus¬ 
pend  ’em.  Even  the  Batman  is  off.  He 
killed  a  kid,  but  they’re  getting  him 
off  now. 

They  even  closed  the  P.A.L.  Center 
in  that  neighborhood,  because  they 
didn’t  want  any  association  of  him 
with  the  center — he  may  have  been 
going;  he  may  have  been  a  card-carry¬ 
ing  member  of  the  P.A.L. 


Q.  You  mentioned  the  courts.  What 
experience  have  you  had  on  that  level? 

Perlman:  I’ve  gone  to  court  over  30 
times  with  kids,  and  I’ve  never  lost  a 
kid  to  the  court,  for  a  very  simple  rea¬ 
son.  Whenever  I  go  to  court,  I  always 
have  a  good  reason  why  the  kid 
shouldn’t  be  sent  away.  A  social  work¬ 
er  goes  to  court  with  the  kid,  he  gets 
up  and  he  says,  “Don’t  send  the  boy 
away,  he’s  a  good  boy.” 

So  the  judge  takes  out  a  list,  and 
he  says,  “Ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  he’s  been  committing  crimes.  He’s 
been  in  the  center  for  ten  years.  No¬ 
body’s  worked  with  him,  nobody’s  done 
anything  for  him,  he  has  no  schooling 
— he  doesn’t  go  to  school — he  has  no 
job,  he  has  no  trade,  he’s  going  around 
stealing,  beating,  raping,  he  takes  dope, 
he  pushes  the  stuff,  he  drinks,  he 
smokes — he’s  only  11  years  old — what 
do  you  want  me  to  do  with  the  kid  ?  ” 
And  the  social  worker  says,  “Have 


mercy.” 

And  the  judge  sends  the  kid  away. 

When  I  go  to  court  with  a  kid — and 
I  only  go  if  I  feel  he  shouldn’t  be  sent 
away  and  I  have  a  job  for  him;  I’ve 
been  working  with  him  only  for  six 
months,  but  the  kid  has  responded  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  he  has  gone  back  to 
school,  I  have  a  letter  from  the  teacher 
stating  he’s  been  going  regularly  and 
he’s  doing  his  work,  he’s  no  longer  on 
the  dope  habit,  or  he’s  taking  it  in 
small  quantities  now  (yes,  he’s  taking 
dope,  I  won’t  fight  it) ;  but  his  problem 
is  eased  up,  there’s  no  sense  in  de¬ 
stroying  everything  now — and  on  this 
basis,  the  judges  have  gone  along  with 
me. 

But  the  centers  themselves  don’t 
bother  with  the  kids.  “He’s  taking 
dope,  it’ll  give  us  a  bad  name.”  I  had 
one  supervisor  call  me  up— they  had 
fired  this  other  supervisor, .  and  they 
put  it  in  a  new  supervisor  who  used  to 
be  with  the  Youth  Board — so  he  gives 
me  a  phone  call  on  a  Thursday,  “Lenny, 
I  have  to  see  you  Friday  morning,  I 
have  some  new  forms  we’fe  working 
on.” 

I  said,  “Look,  Shelley,  I  can’t  see 
you  Friday  morning,  I’ll  see  you  Fi’iday 
late  in  the  afternoon.  I’m  going  to 
court  with  Billy,  I’ve  worked  with  him 
a  long  time,  you  know  the  case,  I’ve 
written  reports,  I  don’t  want  him  sent 
away  at  this  point.  There’s  no  need 
for  it.” 

The  Realist 
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The  Language  Barrier  in  Action 


From  the  Associated  Press  wires 
on  January  31,  1962: 

“The  dramatic  vote  in  the  plenary 
session  of  the  inter- American  for¬ 
eign  ministers  conference  was  a 
close  one,  with  the  resolution  for 
exclusion  of  Cuba  winning  just  the 
required  two-thirds  majority.” 


From  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk’s  broadcast  report  to  the  na¬ 
tion  (at  President  Kennedy’s  re¬ 
quest)  on  February  2,  1962: 

“We  declared  unanimously  —  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few,  of  course  .  .  .” 


“Lenny,  look,  you’ll  have  to  postpone 
going  to  court,  these  forms  are  very 
important.” 

This  is  no  kidding  around,  this  is 
the  conversation. 

“Shelley,  you’re  out  of  your  mind,  I 
gotta  go  to  court  with  this  kid,  he 
comes  first.” 

“Look,  Lenny,  you’ve  never  had  real 
schooling  in  this,  and  how  are  you 
going  to  accept  supervision  if  you’re 
not  going  to  listen  to  me?” 

“I’m  going  to  court  with  the  kid, 
so  forget  it.” 

All  right,  so  I  go  to  the  court,  and 
I  get  the  kid  off — I  have  very  good  rea¬ 
sons  to  get  him  off;  the  judge  goes 
along  with  me,  the  probation  officer, 
backs  me  up — he’s  still  working  in 
school,  he’s  still  got  himself  a  job. 

(After  I  left  the  organization,  they 
sent  him  away.  “Properly  placed,” 
they  called  it.) 

Anyway,  in  the  afternoon,  I  go  over 
to  see  Shelley.  He  says,  “I  wish  you 
could’ve  been  here  this  morning  and 
talked  it  over  with  Aaryea” — the  other 
street  worker,  who  worked  for  another 
organization,  in  the  same  office  as  me, 
but  we  weren’t  allowed  to  collaborate, 
because  I  was  being  sponsored  by 
church  people,  he  was  being  sponsored 
by  people  from  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  they  don’t  want  the  two  to 
mix,  because  if  people  say  that  Inter¬ 
faith  Neighbors  and  Neighbor's  United 
work  together,  then  this  destroys  the 
individual  organization. 

So  Aaryea  and  I  had  to  meet  in  a 
coffee  shop  on  the  other  side  of  town 
to  discuss  what’s  happening.  And  the 
supervisor  was  being  hired  by  both 
organizations. 

Q.  John,  you’ve  met  with  the  same 
kind  of  resistance  in  school,  haven’t 
you — when  it  came  to  going  to  court 
with  a  kid? 

Davis:  If  you  worked  with  a  kid  as  a 
teacher — I  took  the  worst  class  in  the 
school — if  a  kid  gets  in  trouble  while 
he’s  in  my  class,  outside,  then  I’d  say 
I  have  to  go  to  court  the  next  day;  he 
has  to  come  back  to  my  classroom, 
presumably — they’re  11-year-old  kids; 
you  don’t  send  them  away  that  easily 
— so  I  felt  that  I  should  be  there  and 
let  him  know:  he’s  not  alone.  And 
then  when  he  comes  back  he’ll  be  much 
easier  to  work  with. 

Every  time  I  did  it — first  6f  all,  I 
lost  my  day’s  pay;  second  of  all,  I  was 
called  down  the  next  day  to  the  office, 
questioned  about  this,  warned  that  it 
wasn’t  a  policy  of  the  school,  that  I 
had  no  right  to  make  this  policy.  I 
would  continually  argue  that  these  are 
human  beings  we  are  dealing  with,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations.  And  that  it  did  make  my  job, 
as  a  teacher,  easier.  And  it  made  it 
much  easier  for  a  child  to  come  back 
and  not  be  a  tough  guy  who’d  just 
made  the  court  scene. 

They  didn’t  understand  this  at  all. 
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So  I  really  do  know  what  Lenny  said 
— that  the  forms  have  to  be  filled  out, 
you’ve  got  to  cancel  court  today — no 
talk  about  the  kid,  no  -talk  about  6 
months  of  previous  work  with  him,  or 
3  months,  or  10  days. 

Q.  I  don’t  want  people  to  infer  from 
what  Lenny  said  before  that  it’s  always 
so  easy  to  get  a  kid  off,  though  .  .  . 

Davis:  In  Children’s  Court,  I  find  it 
very  difficult.  Because  of  the  way  the 
problems  break  down  irUthis  area  par¬ 
ticularly,  Manhattan,  and  because  of 
the  ethnic  groups  that  they  have  to 
work  with  at  this  time — “Puerto  Rican 
home;  delinquent  kid;  must  be  a  bad 
home;  send  him  away.”  Never  that  kids 
from  good  homes  in  this  kind  of  gar¬ 
bage  neighborhood  can  get  into  trouble. 
And  that  if  you  give  the  home  a  chance 
to  work  with  him,  and  perhaps  give 
some  sort  of  help — and  I  have  only  lost 
a  few  times  .  .  . 

But  we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  probation  officers.  He’s 
overworked,  he’s  underpaid,  he’s  under¬ 
trained,  and  after  80-90  case  loads — 
“Oh,  this  kid’s  a  thug,  send  him  away.” 

And  of  course  if  you  intercede,  and 
you  don’t  play  ball  with  him,  right 
away  his  report  goes  down.  They’ve 
investigated  me.  They  wanted  to  find 
out  who  was  this  guy  coming  into  court 
all  the  time.  You  know  how  they  in¬ 
vestigated  me?  The  judge  called  up 
the  principal  that  fired  me.  “This  guy’s 
no  good — bad  influence  on  the  children.” 

Q.  What  have  these  kids  done,  that 
they’re  in  court  for? 

Perlman:  Truancy,  breaking  open 
one  of  these  parking  meters  .  .  . 

Davis:  Taking  money  from  the 
teacher  .  .  . 

Perlman:  Anything,  so  long  as  you 
report  it — yelling  at  2  o’clock  in.  the 
morning — they’ll  bring  you  down  .  .  . 

Davis:  Unlawful  assembly;  disorder- 
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ly  conduct;  anything  they  want  .  .  . 

Perlman:  And  then,  as  you  said,  it 
depends — a  Puerto  Rican  kid,  a  colored 
kid — he’s  finished;  he’s  in.  If  he’s  an 
Italian  kid,  the  odds  are  very  good 
they’ll  send  him  away;  if  it’s  a  Jewish 
kid,  there’s  always  somebody  down 
from  the  B’nai  B’l’ith.  The  NAACP 
never  intervenes — never  says  anything 
about  the  kids — it’s  only  the  adults; 
makes  bigger  headlines. 

(  Davis:  And  they  never,  never  cen¬ 
sure  the  school.  I  have  personally  wit¬ 
nessed  5  incidents  of  a  student  hitting 
a  teacher.  In  every  case  except  one,  I 
felt  the  child  was  justified;  that  he 
had  been  provoked  beyond  any  point 
of  reason.  And  I  would  not,  in  those 
cases,  let  the  child  be  taken  away.  This 
is  why  I  was  a  bad  teacher — because 
I  said:  “That  teacher  provoked  that 
child  beyond  any  sense  of  reason.”  And 
in  one  case  the  teacher  hit  the  child 
first,  so  I  said  automatically  he’s  ex¬ 
onerated.  But  in  the-’vother  cases  .  .  . 
we  are  adults,  we  are  masters  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

[Editor’s  note:  About  a  week  after 
this  interview,  a  child  was  hit  by  a 
teacher,  but,  under  the  influence  of 
Davis,  he  did  not  strike  back;  and, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  child’s 
mother,  the  teacher  has  been  suspend¬ 
ed  from  that  school.  It  is  unlikely  he 
will  ever  hit  another  child  again.] 

Perlman:  .And  in  court  you’re  fight¬ 
ing  the  guards — right  away  they  show 
disrespect  to  the  kid,  he’s  no  longer  a 
human  beings  he’s  a  bundle  of  laundry 
that  has  to  be  pushed  into  the  chute. 
And  they  show  a  great  deal  of  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  parents.  It’s  a  rush  job, 
it’s  a  hurry  job. 

Davis:  Agreed  that  some  of  the  par¬ 
ents  are  recalcitrant  parents — you  have 
difficult  parents  and  you  have  difficult 
children  out  of  this  group  of  60  or  80 
sitting  in  this  big  room— how  the  hell 
are  you  going  to  make  it  any  better 
for  them,  or  make  them  understand 
that  they  have  more  responsibility,  by 
this  whole  court  scene  ?  They  sit  around 
there  all  day,  they’re  pushed  around, 
they  go  in,  they  don’t  know  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  with  the  judge,  the  judge  says, 
“Send  him  away”  and  “Do  this”  and 
“Don’t  you  know  what  you  did  was 
wrong  ?” 

The  kid’s  standing  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  If  he’s  really  smart,  he 
plays  it  cool  with  head  down;  if  he’s 
not  so  smart,  he  plays  it  with  the  head 
up. 

Did  you  ever  stay  till  4  o’clock,  when 
they  load  them  into  the  bus  for  Youth 
House?  I  only  did  this  once.  That  is 
the  most  heartbreaking  thing.  I  could 
never  take  it  again.  The  scene  of  hav¬ 
ing  kids — the  bus  backs  up  to  the  door, 
on  the  sidewalk,  people  are  stopped 
from  walking — these  are  children,  11 
to  15 — they’re  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  court,  and  then  two  big  guards  are 
stationed  outside,  one  on  one  side,  one 
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on  the  other  side,  and  they  are  herded 
through;  each  guard  has  to  touch  them 
as  they  go  through,  so  that  in  case 
they  jump  .  .  . 

When  they  got  into  the  bus,  and 
they  were  looking  out  the  window— a 
few  were  fooling  around,  a  few  were 
sullen — but  there  were  ones  looking 
out  of  the  bus,  and  do  you  know  the 
only  thing  I  could  think  of:  in  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  when  she  talked 
about  the  eyes  of  the  gypsy  children 
as  they  were  being  marched  to  their 
death;  the  only  image  I  had  were  these 
eyes  looking  out  of  the  bus;  and  con¬ 
demning  the  society  that  allows  this  to 
happen  to  children.. 

Whatever  they’ve  done,  I  am  sure — 
I  know — they’re  not  responsible.  How 
can  an  11-year-old  kid  be  responsible? 

Q.  What  about  the  judges  .  .  . 

Davis:  They  just  don’t  know  all  the 
answers.  And  the  probation  officers 
that  they  have  to  depend  on  are  such 
bums — it’s  the  only  term  I  can  use — 
so  often.  One  probation  officer  was  Ne¬ 
gro — the  kid  is  dark  Puerto  Rican — 
and  the  first  time  we  went  to  see  the 
probation  officer,  the  mother,  who  did 
not  speak  English,  came  out  and  she 
pointed  to  the  back  of  her  hand.  She 
knew  he  had  a  color  problem.  He  wasn’t 
going  to  let  this  dark  Puerto  Rican  be 
up  on  him.  He  hasn’t  solved  his  own 
problem  about  being  Negro,  and  he 
wasn’t  going  to  let  this  dark  Puei’to 
Rican  put  him  down.  And  this  was  the 
kind  of  guy  that  was  going’  to  give  g 
recommendation.  He  gave  a  recommen¬ 
dation  about  this  kid:  “Don’t  treat  him 
lightly.” 

Q.  Are  lawyers  of  any  help? 

Davis:  Sometimes  it’s  better  to  bring 
a  lawyer,  sometimes  it  isn’t.  These 
judges  often. will  think  that  they  know 
all  the  sociological  aspects,  all  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspects — you  can’t  fight  a 
judge  like  this.  The  lawyer  yesterday 
— every  time  he  opened  his  mouth,  the 
judge  told  him,  “What  are  you  doing 
in  this  case,  anyway?  This  case  is  up 
for  sentencing  —  he’s  gonna  be  sen¬ 
tenced — you  have  nothing  to  sav  about 
this.” 

Perlman:  They  hate  lawyers  anyway. 
There’s  a  big  thing  between  judges 
and  lawyers. 

Davis:  In  Children’s  Court,  very 
much.  Although,  we’re  going  to  try  to 
take  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  be¬ 
cause  this  kid  should  not  be  sent  away. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? 

Davis:  Supposedly,  he — another  kid 
stole  some  .  money  from  a  teacher — 
and  he  took  the  money  away  from  the 
kid,  perhaps  using  a  knife.  If  he  did 
do  this — he’s  admitted  to  it  under  their 
particular  pressure — if  this  is  true,  I 
know  that  this  kid  doesn’t  have  that 
kind  of  aggression,  and  this  is  some¬ 
thing  I  know,  just  because  I  know  this 
kid — there  are  other  things  that  he 
could  do,  and  this  would  be  working- 
out  some  problems  he  has  inside — but 
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if  he  did  this  it  was  a  joke  with  some 
other  kid.  It’s  not  a  good  joke,  I 
agree,  but  I  don’t  think  sending  him 
away  for  six  months  is  going  to  help. 

The  home  is  as  good  a  hopie  as  you 
can  get  in  many  cases — stable;  they’re 
trying  very  hard — this  kid  is  bright  .  .  . 
one  of  my  first  interviews  with  him, 
he  said;  “Yeah,  why  should  I  do  any 
work  ?  They  don’t  care  at  school  what 
I  do  anyway.”  But  they  don’t  care,  he 
doesn’t  care.  He’s  been  given  very 
little  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  school. 

This  is  a  depressed  area,  and  these 
are  depressed  schools.  The  turnover  is 
usually  high;  the  teachers  come  run¬ 
ning  in  over  the  garbage,  and  running 
out  in  the  afternoon,  they  have  no  idea 
for  the  most  part  of  who  they’re  deal¬ 
ing  with,  they  don’t  want  to  know,  the 
whole  problem  is  insoluble,  they  can’t 
solve  it  so  why  worry  about  it  .  .  . 
Paul,  you  heard  what  they  tell  the 
kids — “You’re  trash,  get  out  of  school, 
you’re  16,  get  yoiir  working  papers.” 

Now,  in  this  particular  case,  we’re 
going  to  try  to  get  him  out  on  some 
legal  technicalities — I  want  our  own 
psychiatrist  to  have  a  session  with 
him,  a  whole  testing  session — because 
the  court  psychiatrist  did — but  I  just 
don’t  hold  with  that,  because  I  know 
what  state  workers  are.  I  had  one  psy¬ 
chologist,  he  told  the  kid:  “You’re  no 
fucking  good,  you  never  will  be  any 
good,  get  outa  here.”  A  penal  institu¬ 
tion  psychologist.  They  get  the  bottom 
of  the  class,  the  ones  who  can’t  get 
anything  else,  most  of  the  time. 

We’ve  been  doing  some  work  with 
this  kid  for  quite  a  while,  and,  you 
know,  we’ll  lose  everything,  I  don’t 
care  how  long— 4  months^ — 4  months’ll 
kill  him  up  there.  And  he’s  not  ready 
for  this  kind  of  scene.  He’s  going  to  be 
sent  to  Ossining. 

Perlman:  You  take  Riverside,  where 
kids  are  sent — if  they’re  on  a  dope 
habit,  they  learn  to  get  off  it  and  get 
onto  a  better  one;  if  they’re  not  homo¬ 
sexuals,  they  learn  the  benefits  of  it; 
if  they’re  nice  kids  and  they’re  there  by 
mistake,  you  know,  they  leam  how  to 
become  like  the  others.  They  walk 
around  with  all  types;  the  guards  are 
hoods  who  cannot  pass  high  school — 
they’re  animals,  they’re  the  biggest 
homosexuals  in  the  world,  they  use  the 
kids’  contacts  to  get  dope  out,  and  they 
get  dope  for  the  kids  in. 

I  have  nothing  against  homosexuals, 
don’t  get  me  wrong- — I’m  not  gonna  go 
through  the  bit:  “Some  of  my  best 
friends  are” — but  you  don’t  force  ’em 
into  it.  Kids  are  actually  raped  there. 

Davis:  They  call  them  “pretty  boys.” 

Perlman:  And  kids  expect  to  be  sent 
back  there.  They  have  this  feeling  al¬ 
ready  that  there’s  no  escape. 

Davis:  And  none  of  the  agencies — 
and  I  work  closely  with  the  school,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  the  one  that  handles  them 
mostly,  the  one  that  should  be  doing 
the  best  job,  because  we  do  have  them 


5  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week;  and 
that  this  isn’t  where  the  money  is  being 
pushed  is  incredible  to  me,  bcause  it 
is  the  one  agency  that  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  .  .  .  but  of  course  when  you  get  a 
school  that  has,  out  of  40  teachers,  5 
or  6  teachers  leaving  every  year — 
there  are  teachers  crying  and  begging 
to  get  out  of  the  depressed  area  schools 
— you  wonder  what’s  going  on  in  the 
schools  .  .  . 

'  How  can  the  school  ever  help  the  few 
— and  there  are  always  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  a  few — people,  either  trained  or 
untrained,  either  working  for  another 
agency  or  just  doing  it  on  their  own — 
how  can  they  ever  help  them? There, 
are  no  lines  of  liaison  open  to  them — - 
the  schools  don’t  want  to  know  any¬ 
thing — the  principals  around  here,  two 
minutes  after  3,  bing,  they’re  gone. 
And  I  mean  that,  two  minutes  after  3, 
they’re  gone. 

Perlman:  They  got  the  car  right  out¬ 
side,  the  blinders  down;  they  don’t 
wanna  see  the  neighborhood. 

Davis:  And  they  talked  about  what 
I  did — I’m  an  “agitator”— well,  maybe 
I  am,  but  I  keep  saying,  these  are  hu¬ 
man  beings  that  live  on  these  streets, 
and  I’ve  come  to  know  them  on  a  very 
personal  level.  And  once  you  cross  that 
line,  you  can  no  longer  not  be  inter¬ 
ested;  you  can  no  longer  not  be  in¬ 
volved.  And  this  is  why  I’m  reacting  so 
enthusiastically  to  Lenny.  You  don’t 
need  degrees  to  be  involved  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  on  a  human  level. 

Once  you  make  this  scene,  of  being 
involved  with  them,  then  you  start  to 
respond.  You  don’t  react  any  more  to 
a  “Fuck  you”  or  to  hostility  or  to  inner 
problems.  You  respond.  And,  you  know, 
you  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  your¬ 
self,  too.  Your  limitations,  and  how  . 
they  can  stretch.  You’d  be  surprised  at 
what  you  can  do  for  yourself. 

And  there  are  decent  teachers,  who 
are  frustrated  and  tormented  by  the 
system  because  the  system  tells  them 
they’ve  got  to  do  these  kinds  of  things, 
and  they  know  the  children  need  this 
kind  of  thing.  And  they’ve  got  every¬ 
thing  down  in  the  book.  Everything — 
“Children  need  warmth  to  learn,  so  put 
your  arm  around  the  child.” 

But  suppose  you  put  your  arm  around 
a  kid  that  doesn’t  want  you  to  put 
your  arm  around  him?  Teachers  do  this 
because  they  need  the  wai-mth — they’re 
using  the  kids  to  solve  their  own  prob¬ 
lems. 

Q.  In  all  the  years  I’ve  worked  at 
summer  camps,  I’d  always  find  that  the 
kids  would  somehow  let  you  know  .  .  . 
when  they  wanted  a  sign  of  warmth 
and  affection. 

Perlman:  They  will  do  it  with  you, 
they’ll  cuddle  up,  you’ll  just  normally 
put  your  arm  around  him. 

Davis:  You  know,  there  was  a  book 
written  by  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  this  century,  Hugh  Mearns; 
it’s  called  Creative  Power,  and  he^ 
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worked  in  the  Lincoln  School  [an  ex¬ 
perimental  private  school  in  New  York 
City].  Most  of  the  kids  were  from  av¬ 
erage  middle-class  homes,  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  like  that,  and  he  did  such  fantastic 
teaching  with  them,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  every  child  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  creative  power 
that  is  never  tapped.  And  you  never 
tap  it  with  rules  and  regulations. 

He  did  this  with  these  kids,  who 
were  of  course  verbal,  and  he  produced 
poetry  from  them  that  has  not  been 
duplicated.  Some  of  them  have  gone 
■on  to  become  minor  poets  in  America. 

But  the  book  that  he  wrote — I  have 
most  of  the  teachers  at  the  Center 
reading  it  now — it  gives  you  such  a 
feeling  about  working  with  kids,  you 
know,  there  is  hope,  that  people  did  do 
these  things.  And  we’ve  taken — many 
of  the  techniques  that  he  uses  can  be 
employed  with  the  language-learner, 
with  the  delinquent  kids,  with  the  kids 
who  never  had  a  chance  before — with 
just  a  little  bit  more  patience,  because 
a  lot  of  the  garbage  has  to  get  out  first. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  “600” 
schools? — first,  maybe  you'd  better  ex¬ 
plain  what  a  “600”  school  is. 

Davis:  Well,  it’s  the  stop  in  between 
a  regular  school  and  a  penitentiary, 
because  7  out  of  10  —  those  are  the 
last  figures — who  go  to  a  “600”  school 
make  it  into  a  prison  within  five  years. 
It’s  supposed  to  be  a  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  getting  a  little  better — you 
know,  give  credit  where  credit’s  due 
— it  is  still  not  nearly  good  enough. 
But  the  one  I  worked  in  was  the  pilot 
“600”  school. 

And  the  acting  principal  .  .  .  one 
day  some  kids  were  caught  in  a  homo¬ 
sexual  act,  and  it  was  a  little  violent. 
They  shouldn’t  have  been  in  the  bath¬ 
room  alone  anyway,  but  they  were, 
and  the  one  kid  was  made  to  commit 
an  act  of  oral  sex,  and  the  other  one 
who  wouldn’t — he  was  made  to  climb 
up  and  hang  onto  a  hot  pipe  by  his 
hands.  One  of  the  kids  was  an  absolute 
mental  defective,  no  doubt  about  that; 
the  other  two  were  other  things,  I 
don’t  know,  I’m  not  a  psychologist. 

But  they  were  brought  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office — and  it  just  happened  that 
I  knew  one  of  the  kids  a  little  bit;  I 
had  started  to  make  a  relationship — 
when  I  heard  about  it,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  principal’s  office;  just  as  I 
get  outside  the  door,  I  hear  her  scream¬ 
ing  inside:  “You  dirty,  filthy  animals!” 

This  was  Miss  Mittleman,  screaming 
the  wildest  filth  at  these  children.  I 
just  wont  in,  I  literally  gathered  the 
three  of  them  up,  put  them  outside 
V  the  door.  “Miss  Mittleman,  you’re  for¬ 
getting  yourself.  You  can’t  judge  them. 
You  already  sent  for  the  police”  — 
which  I  think  is  terrible  ...  I  went  to 
;  court  with  them,  and  she  was  going 
to  fire  me  that  day. 

The  Board  of  Education  removed 
her  eventually,  for  six  months.  You 
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know  where  she  is  now?  She’s  prin¬ 
cipal  over  here  at  P.S.  34,  with  de¬ 
pressed  area  children. 

But  the  principle  behind  a  “600” 
school  is  worth  while.  Children  who 
are  difficult  to  handle  should  be  han¬ 
dled  in  a  small  situation.  But  it  gets 
into  the  hands  of  these  principals  and 
teachers  who  pass  exams  and  have  no 
idea  about  human  beings  at  all — and 
the  ones  who  do  just  hold  themselves 
tight  and  fight  to  get  out  and  get 
themselves  into  better  jobs— counsel¬ 
ing  or  something — see,  this  counts  for 
special  experience,  a  “600”  school. 

Perlman:  Ribicoff  just  came  out 
with  an  interesting  statement,  that  the 
social  work  field  is  being  tied  down  by 
paper  work  and  red  tape.  Where  the 
hell  did  he  get  this  from? 

Q.  He  read  it  in  a  report  somewhere. 

Davis:  You  know,  there’s  millions 
of  dollars  made  from  West  Side  Story 
- — is  any  of  it  turned  back  into  useful 
activities? — I  think  we  owe  something; 
we  have  a  social  responsibility  to  hu¬ 
man  beings  as  long  as  in  this  city — 
don’t  even  talk  about  the  rest  of  the 
country — in  this  city,  in  1962,  kids 
have  to  live  under  the  conditions  they 
do.  Yet  the  authorities  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  with  truants  than  in  how 
narcotics  gets  into  the  schools. 

Perlman:  I  do  this  in  one  of  my 
comic  routines,  where  I  talk  about  the 
hypocrites  that  contribute  to  the  Boys 
Club.  Like  gangsters.  Why  do  they 
contribute?  To  get  the  kids  off  the 
street — they  get  in  the  way  of  the 
getaway  car. 

Q.  Lenny,  you  may  be  on  your  way 
to  being  a  successful  comedian,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  you’re  also  going 
to  end  up  working  for  the  Center, 
somehow. 

Perlman:  That’s  where  my  love  lies. 

Davis:  Here’s  Lenny  with  no,  quotes, 
“training” — and  yet,  on  the  basis  of 
this  afternoon,  he  can  walk  into  that 
Center  anytime  and  do  what  he  wants, 
because  I  have  no  worries  about  him. 
Now  I  don’t  think  I  can  give  that  carte 
blanche  to  anybody  with  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  at  this  point,  because  I’ve  met  too 
many  people  with  pieces  of  paper  who 
don’t  know  what  they’re  doing. 

But  I’m  wondering — I’d  ask  you  this, 
Lenny  .  .  .  the  more  I  try  to  understand 
— I  feel  I’m  very  one-sided  in  many 
ways,  on  the  side  of  the  kids— and  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  reasonable  human  being, 
some  of  the  time,  I’ve  tried  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin:  teachers,  so¬ 
cial  workers,  the  system — what  the 
system  produces — -and  it  seems  to  me, 
when  I’m  not  fighting  them,  you  know, 
if  I’m  not  in  front  of  them  and  have 
to  fight  about  a  kid,  that  I  can  say  that 
\in  most  cases,  it  is  not  real  malicious¬ 
ness  on  their  part.  It  is  either  complete 
ignorance  or  a  not-wanting-to-face- 
certain-facts.  We  all  have  this  prob- 
lem,  of  not  wanting  to  face  certain 
things,  if  they  bother  you  enough. 


Because  for  a  long  time,  especially 
after  they  fired  me,  I  really  felt  that 
it  was  some  sort  of  scheme  of  evil  peo¬ 
ple — you  know,  you  get  very  paranoid 
about  it — but  I  think  on  a  long  view, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  looked 
at  it  this  way  and  what  you  thought, 
my  opinion  is  that  it’s  not  so  much  bad 
people  —  you  know,  we’re  the  good 
guys,  they’re  the  bad  guys— but  it  is 
some  sort  of  sensitivity  and  some  prob¬ 
able  skills  that  we  do  have — people 
like  us — that  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  social  agencies  can’t  or  don’t 
want  to  get. 

I  don’t  think  it’s  beyond  the  realm 
of  most  intelligent  human  beings,  but 
it’s  not  something  that’s  just  diabolical. 
It’s  something  that  seems  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  system  generally  in  values 
and  attitudes,  and  I  feel  there  is  hope 
even  for  these  people  eventually. 

Perlman:  I  don’t  think  so.  There 
isn’t  any  hope  for  ’em'. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  guys  like  you  and 
John  set  examples  for  them — isn’t  that 
hope? 

Perlman:  No.  Definitely  not.  I  think 
they  resent  it.  And  they  resent  it  open¬ 
ly.  Let’s  say  a  guy  goes  into  teaching 
or  social  work — what  kind  of  a  guy 
is  this?  A  guy  that  is  usually  very  sin¬ 
cere  about  something;  it’s  not  a  big 
money-paying  job.  So  who’s  gonna  go 
into  this? 

I  would  say  it’s  two  kinds  of  people. 
The  guy  who  really  wants  to  go  in  and 
teach;  and  feels  for  other  people.  The 
other  guy  is  the  guy  who  goes  into  a 
position  of  authority;  he  may  just  as 
well  become  a  policeman;  he  wants  to 
be  in  a  position  where  these  kids  are 
under  him.  Also,  there  are  guys  who 
feel  that  teaching  is  a  pretty  easy  job. 

Now,  for  these  guys,  forget  about  it. 
For  the  other,  they  break  into  two 
classes:  the  guy  who  can  really  teach 
— he’s  really  dedicated — and  the  guy 
who  can’t  teach;  he  can’t  teach. 

Davis:  My  hope  is  that  those  who 
can  teach  will  save  themselves  before 
they  are  destroyed. 

Perlman:  There  is  also  hope  in  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Realist — and,  Paul,  if 
you  can  really  bug  Mike  Wallace — it’s 
not  gonna  start  a  movement,  but  may¬ 
be  some  reasoning.  Jack  Paar  is  not 
going  to  get  too  involved  in  this. 

Q.  Well,  you’ve  already  been  on  the 
Paar  show,  haven’t  you? 

Perlman:  Yeah,  Hugh  Downs  got  me 
talking  about  delinquency;  he  wanted 
me  back,  but  the  producer  decided:  “It’s 
too  dry  —  unless  he  can  tell  dirty 
stories.” 

But  if  you  can  really  bug  Mike 
Wallace  .  .  .  [Editor’s  note:  Bugging 
accomplished;  there  will  be  an  appear¬ 
ance  on  PM  (nee  PM  East)  most  likely 
some  time  during  March.]  Get  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  say:  “Look,  there  are  teach¬ 
ers  who  really  wanna  teach — give  ’em 
a  chance — what  can  you  lose?” 

Davis:  They  fired  me. 
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core  and  surface 

by  Lawrence  Barth 


Filfhy  Is  as  Filthy  Does 


When  you  read  this,  it  will  be  a  while  back  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  reported  (incorrectly)  to  have  sent 
a  strongly  worded  telegram  of  protest  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  about  dear  old  Generalissimo  Franco. 
It  boots  not,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  days  of  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  $to  whom  Franco  must  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  in  the  State  Department’s  eyes),  for  the 
matter  of  our  government’s  swarming  love  for  this 
butcher  is  a  matter  of  many  years.  Not  once  in  the  last 
decade  or  more  has  the  government  made  a  move  to 
shuck  off  one  of  its  deepest  disgraces-'  and  repudiate 
Franco’s  government. 

It’s  too  bad  that  the  man  or  woman  who  concocted 
and  phoned  in  the  protest  falsely  in  Mi’s.  R.’s  name 
took  this  irresponsible  way  of  calling  attention  to  our 
continuing  close  relations  with  the  generalissimo’s  fas¬ 
cist  regime,  for  the  protest  itself  was  forthright:  it 
spoke  of  being  “shocked  and  disturbed”  at  Rusk’s  then 
recent  praise  for  Franco,  it  spoke  of  the  regime  as  “so 
oppressive  a  state,”  and  wound  up:  “That  a  member  of 
this  Administration  could  praise  a  Fascist  tyrant  who 
has  violated  every  basic  precept  of  freedom  and  decency 
is  indefensible  just  as  General  Franco  is  indefensible.” 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  happily,  didn’t  chastise  her  unknown 
ghost  writer,  and  she  implied  a  semi-approval :  “While 
the  sentiments  might  not  be  far  away  from  what  I 
think,  I  would  never  send  a  telegram  of  this  sort  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.”  This  is  the  least  she  could  have 
done,  and  she  did  this  least,  even  under  circumstances 
of  being  misrepresented.  Mrs.  R.,  though  she  some¬ 
times  says  some  flabby  and  unperceptive  things,  is  way, 
way  up  high  above  the  muddy  bog  of  general  opinion  in 
the  U.S.  today,  and  I  respect  her  as  one  of  very  few 
who  point  out  some  of  the  insanities  of  politics. 

[ Editor's  note-.  But  “never”  in  a  telegram.] 

Let’s  say  it  plain :  we  of  the  “great”  and  “free” 
U.S.  have  been  living  for  years  in  a  pigsty  of  hypocrisy. 
This  is  politics. 

Every  day  till  we’re  hammered  flat  with  it,  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  general  press,  the  radio  waves,  din  into 
our  ears  how  much  falseness,  cruelty  and  danger  there 
is  in  the  Communist  regimes.  Well  and  good — these 
are  all  in  them,  and  no  realistic  person  can  deny  it. 
And  do  you  tell  us,  with  equal  volume  (if  any  at  all), 
Big  Daddy  Government,  Poppy  Press,  Father  Teevee, 
how  our  government  of  the  people  (remember?),  by 
the  people  (remember?),  for  the  people  (remember?) 
loves  up  to  Franco,  how  it  has  been  fondling  ever  so 
encouragingly  the  Nazis  of  West  Germany,  who  are 
building  themselves  up  into  a  new  murder  movement? 

Nobody  with  his  eyes  really  open  can  believe  that 
our  press  keeps  reporting  and  editorializing  daily  on 
the  sadism  and  trickery  of  the  Soviet  regime  because 
it  hates  sadism  and  trickery;  Franco  and  the  Bonn- 
Nazi  axis  louse  up  that  illusion.  Whatever  real  abhor¬ 
rence  of  cruelty  may  inspire  an  individual  columnist 
here  and  there,  the  newspaper-TV  basic  policy  is 
sparked  by  one  overriding  specter:  that  of  losing  the 
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nice  profitable  old  profit  system.  Heaven  protect  the 
working  girl  from  wondering  if  there  might  be  better 
ways  of  distributing  goods ! 

Not  long  ago  an  extremely  important  book  thor¬ 
oughly  documenting  the  revving-up  Nazi  movement 
came  out:  T.  H.  Tetens’  The  New  Germany  and  the- 
Old  Nazis.  Random  House,  its  publisher,  advertised  it 
frankly  as  a  book  about  the  Germany  of  the  1960s 
that  is  “the  Frankenstein  monster  created  by  the 
U.S. A.”  The  face  of  the  State  Department  went  pale 
at  such  indelicate  spade-is-a-spade-ism.  The  UN  (or  at 
least  that  part  of  it  most  dominated  by  Big  Daddy) 
protested  to  Random  House.  What  was  the  world  com¬ 
ing  to  when  the  filth  of  politics  was  actually  called  filth? 

The  New  York  Times  gave  the  book  a  bad  review  in 
its  Sunday  book  section,  and  then,  on*  a  weekday,  a 
highly  favorable  review  by  another  reviewer.  Noble, 
impartial  New  York  Times!  You  think  so?  I’ve  been 
told  on  solid  authority  that  the  favorable  review  got 
into  the  Times’  pages  only  because  the  editorial  powers 
were  too  busy  to  read  everything  the  day  that  review 
came  into  the  office.  When  they  did  finally  get  a  look  at 
it,  already  irrevocably  printed  and  distributed  to  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  readers,  they  called  the  reviewer 
in  and  gave  him  hell. 

This  is  politics. 

And  politics  is  not  a  pastime  (in  case  you  thought 
it  was),  and  not,  goddamighty  knows,  a  science,  but 
the  slow,  rotting  sickness  of  a  human  ,race  whose  emo¬ 
tions  have  been  deathly  ill  for  century  after  century 
.  .  .  so  long  that  politics  is  accepted  as  “normal,”  even 
“natural.” 

It’s  no  longer  news  to  open-eyed  people  that  think¬ 
ing  in  term^  of  Democrats  versus  Republicans  is  essen¬ 
tially  meaningless.  And  it  isn’t  very  much  help  today 
to  use  words  like  conservative,  reactionary ,  liberal, 
; progressive .  We’ve  seen  too  many  liberals  who  grease 
themselves  into  smug  rationalizations,  too  many  pro¬ 
gressives  whose  instrument  of  pi-ogress  is  the  figurative 
and  literal  gun  butt;  conservatives  and  evdn  reaction¬ 
aries  who,  through  chinks  in  their  armor  of  grab-and- 
grind,  have  helped  this  starving  ai’tist  or  that  group  of 
starving  kids.  Inch  by  inch,  we’re  growing  up — yes, 
even  in  America  ! — and  learning  that  life  is  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  subtle  and  complicated  than  we  ever  dreamed. 

And  those  good  old  political  concepts  left  and  right 


I’ll  ask  him  .  . 


The  Realist 


— what  do  they  mean?  Reich  said  it  in  Listen,  Little 
Man:  “And  when  the  second  big  wrar  came  to  an  end 
you  found  yourself  exactly  where  you  were  before  it 
broke  out.  Perhaps  a  little  more  to  the  ‘left’  than  the 
‘right,’  but  not  one  millimeter  FVRWARD!” 

'  This  shifting  from  foot  to  foot— this  too  is  politics. 

In  the  last  analysis  (and  what  makes  us  think 
there’s  ever  a  last  one  ? ) ,  we  need  to  go  down  to  roots — 
or  as  close  to  roots  as  we  can  get.  Rational-versus- 
irrational  is  a  helpful  concept,  but  its  limitations  turn 
up  very  soon — unless  we  understand  that  it  does  grow 
and  must  grow  organically  out  of  something  deeper : 
healthy,  pleasurable,  life-encouraging  feelings  versus 
sado-masochistic  feelings.  I  see  the  struggle  of  the  next 
one  or  two  hundred  years  on  this  level.  If  a  deeper  level 
than  this  is  revealed  in  the  course  of  time,  I  hope  we’ll 
be  a  survived  and  relatively  healthy  human  race  to 
meet  it. 

But  hoping  isn’t  enough.  Nor  is  turning  away  one’s 
head.  We’re  gradually  outgrowing  an  old,  stupid  naivete, 
but  we’ve  locked  ourselves  into  a  catalepsy  meanwhile. 
We  need  a  new  kind  of  naivete:  the  kind  that’s  plain 
damned  horrified  at  the  mountain  of  filth,  yells  out  loud 
and  grabs  a  shovel. 


diabolic  dialogues 


George  Lincoln  Rockwell 
and  Mayor  Robert  Wagner 

Rockwell:  Sir,  I  represent  the  American  Nazi  Party. 

Wagner:  Yeah,  and  I’ll  bet  the  bosses  control  that, 

too. 

Rockwell:  I’ve  come  to  get  my  permit  to  speak  in 
the  park,  sir.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  my 
favor — 

Wagner:  Those  bosses  sure  do  get  around,  boy.  If  I 
had  my  way,  your  right  to  free  speech  would  never  be 
protected  by  the  Constitution  .  .  .  not  as  long  as  you 
incite  good  citizens  to  riot. 

Rockwell:  I’m  only  doing  my  duty,  sir.  I  must  warn 
people  of  the  threat  which  Negroes  and  Jews  represent 
to  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

Wagner:  All  right,  here’s  your  permit.  Goddam 
bosses ! 

Rockwell:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Wagner:  Oh,  Rockwell,  there’s  just  one  thing. 

Rockwell:  Yes,  Mr.  Mayor? 

Wagner:  No  folk  singing  in  the  park. 


Test-Your-Own-Morality  Department 


You  are  a  pacifist.  A  thoughtless  friend  has  given 
you  a  gift  of  stock  in  a  company  which  manufactures 
guided  missiles.  What  would  you  do? 

1.  Turn  your  stock  over  to  the  Quakers,  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked. 

2.  Sell  the  stock  and  proceed  to  buy  U.N.  bonds. 

3.  Punch  your  friend  in  the  solar  plexus  for  being 
such  a  wise  guy. 

4.  Wait  till  missile  stocks  go  up  in  value  after 
President  Kennedy’s  State  of  the  Union  speech  and 
then  tear  up  your  certificates  in  a  fit  of  righteous  in¬ 
dignation. 

5.  Submit  your  philosophy  to  an  agonizing  reap¬ 
praisal. 
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The  Problem  of  Returning 
Veterans  of  the  Peace  Corps 

by  Marvin  Kifrnan 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  last  year,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  asked  Americans  to  stop  asking  what  their  coun¬ 
try  could  do  for  them;  instead,  they  should  ask  what 
they  could  do  for  their  country?  Many  Americans  have 
been  doing  something  for  their  country  by  joining  the 
Peace  Corps.  By  1963,  when  the  Peace  Corps  veterans 
begin  returning  to  the  U.S.  with  their  honorable  dis¬ 
charges,  the  moratorium  on  asking  will  be  over.  For  if 
the  Peace  Corps  veterans  are  anything  like  other  Amer¬ 
ican  vets,  they  will  be  asking  for  plenty. 

I  hope  I’m  not  disturbing  the  Peace  Corps  mystique 
by  raising  the  veterans’  issue  before  the  war,  so  to 
speak,  is  over,  but  it’s  about  time  the  nation  started 
thinking  about  this  potential  mess. 

The  only  sign  that  the  Peace  Corps  brain  trust  is 
even  aware  of  a  veterans’  problem  are  these  lines  writ¬ 
ten  by  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Peace  Corps  director: 

“A  career  planning  board  of  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  government,  business,  labor,  and  the  aca¬ 
demic  world  will  help  him  [the  PC  vet]  find  stateside 
employment.  .  .  .” 

The  last  thing  this  new  generation  of  vets  will  need 
is  help  finding  jobs.  After  all,  Peace  Corpsmen  will 
have  been  working  for  two  years  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $60  a  month  in  Nigeria  to  $182  a  month  in  Tan¬ 
ganyika.  There  are  plenty  of  jobs  in  the  United  States 
in  that  pay  range. 

The  kind  of  help  the  vets  will  need  is  in  learning 
how  to  live  like  Americans  again.  To  paraphrase  an¬ 
other  era’s  lament:  “How  are  you  going  to  keep  them 
down  on  the  farm  after  they’ve  seen  Sierra  Leone, 
Sarawak,  Somalia,  and  St.  Lucia?” 

The  readjustment  problem  promises  to  be  acute 
because  every  Peace  Corpsman  being  rotated  home  on 
points  will  have  spent  the  years  1961-1963  living  like 
a  native.  “The  volunteer"  who  doesn’t  live  like  a  native,” 
Sargent  Shriver  warns,  “will  get  bounced.  The  last 
thing  we  want  is  for  Johnny  to  get  money  from  home, 
buy  himself  an  air-conditioned  Cadillac  and  drive 
around  Cambodia.” 

The  PC  vet  will  have  been  eating  iguanas  for  break¬ 
fast,  lechons  (roast  suckling  pig)  for  lunch,  and  snakes 
for  supper.  He’ll  have  been  wearing  native  robes,  and 
doctoring  himself  with  jungle  medicines.  He’ll  have 
slept  on  straw  mats,  often  with  native  women,  who 
are  said  to  grow  on  you.  He’ll  have  learned  how  to  live 
without  toilets  and  air-conditioning.  By  the  time  they 
come  back  to  the  states,  nine  out  of  ten  PC  vets  will 
despise  the  flabby  Americans  they  will  find  in  their 
homes,  schools  and  churches. 

What  is  even  worse,  they  will  feel  we  don’t  under¬ 
stand  them.  If  those  Yale,  Swarthmore,  Stanford,  Har¬ 
vard  and  Chicago  U.  chaps  in  the  Peace  Corps  are  any¬ 
thing  like  their  classmates  who  spend  as  little  as  four 
weeks  in  France,  they’ll  talk  nothing  but  Swahili,  Taga- 
log,  Urdu,  and  Twi  when  they  get  home.  Twi  and  two 
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shillings  will  get  anybody  on  a  streetcar  in  Accra, 
Ghana.  But  it  won’t  get  much  in  the  way  of  status  in 
the  U.S.,  particularly  compared  to  the  speaking  of 
French.  Americans  don’t  envy  anything  they  don’t  un¬ 
derstand,  so  the  PC  vet  will  be  as  restless  as  any  Congo 
native. 

Clearly,  the  average  Peace  Corps  veteran  will  be  in 
poor  frame  of  mind  to  be  turned  loose  on  the  American 
public  without  an  intensive  rehabilitation  program. 

This,  I  feel,  is  no  job  for  Washington,  judging  by 
the  way  they  handled  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Insurrection  veterans.  In  order  to  make  America 
safe  from  Peace  Corps  vets,  I  have  been  in  the  process 
of  forming  a  non-profit  organization  of  volunteers, 
called  the  Peace  Corps  Veterans  Administration.  Our 


PCVA  wilf  help  Peace  Corps  vets  once  again  become 
useful  and  normal  members  of  American  society:  self- 
serving,  indulgent,  loud-mouthed  and  avaricious. 

Before  I  tell  you  a  little  about  our  PCVA’s  program, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  always  believed  the 
veteran’s  place  is  at  home.  In  the  1950s,  when  I  worked 
in  many  of  the  same  countries  Peace  Corpsmen  are 
stationed  in  today,  I  was  a  staff-writer  for  the  United 
States  First  Committee.  If  you  travelled  abroad  during 
the  last  decade,  you  might  have  seen  one  of  my  great 
linejs :  “YANKEE  GO  HOME.”  I  still  believe  there  is  a 
job  to  be  done  at  home.  => 

The  Peace  Corps  Veterans  Administration  is  now 
trying  to  round  up  the  best  minds  in  psychology,  an¬ 
thropology,  social  work,  and  the  other  human  engineer¬ 
ing  disciplines.  Although  we  have  none  of  these  yet, 
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the  bi’oad  outline  of  the  PCVA’s  rehabilitation  program 
for  Peace  Corps  vets  is  already  clear. 

First,  a  series  of  camps,  called  Displaced  Peace- 
corpsmen  camps,  will  be  established.  To  wean  them 

a  wav  from  the  thatch  hut-architecture  which  the  veter- 

*■  | 

ans  will  have  grown  to  love,  the  DP  camps  will  all  be 
composed  of  split-level  ranches  'and  Cape  Cod  houses 
located  on  gently  curving  streets. 

The  primary  job  of  the  DP  camps  will  be  re-educa¬ 
tion.  The  ex-Peace  Corpsmen,  for  example,  will  have  to 
be  taught  how  to  write  post  cards  again.  A  great 
American  tradition,  the  three-pennv  post  card,  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  1961  after  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Margery  Morningstar — or  whatever  her  name 
was — Incident. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the  PCVA’s  job  to 
teach  vets  how  to  write  and  sell  to  Life  magazine  stories 
of  their  experiences  without  mentioning  scandalous 
conditions.  If  Nigeria  almost  went  to  war  with  the 
U.S.  over  one  post  card  mentioning  unspecified  scan¬ 
dalous  conditions,  one  can  only  imagine  what  Upper 
Volta  will  do  the  first  time  some  Peace  Corps  vet  re¬ 
veals  the  existence  of  a  yaws  problems  in  that  country. 

The  PC  vet  will  have  to  be  taught  that  it  is  no 
longer  socially-approved  conduct  to  throw  rocks  at 
American  embassies  the  way  he  had  been  doing  over¬ 
seas  to  show  his  host  country  that  he  was  just  one 
of  the  natives. 

Peace  Corps  veterans  will  have  been  working  16 
hours  a  day  and  week-ends  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  job1 — like  running  electrical  power  lines  into  a 
native  hospital — needed  doing.  They  will  have  to  be 
taught  to  cut  that  out  in  the  United  States,  the  land 
of  the  five-hour  day.  The  whole  lot  of  them  will  have 
to  be  put  on  tranquilizers,  according  to  our  PCVA’s 
medical  officer. 

And  most  urgently,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  DP  camps  to  teach  the  returning  Peace  Corpsmen 
how  to  use  American  money.  Sargent  Shriver  said  re¬ 
cently  that  Peace  Corpsmen  will  receive  a  bonus  pay¬ 
ment  when  they  return  to  the  States,  the  amount  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  of  months  overseas.  In  most 
cases,  it  will  amount  to  $1,800.  If  the  vets  get  the 
money  outright,  some  of  them  with  their  new  penny- 
pinching  veldt  ideas  would  make  it  last  eight  years. 
That  kind  of  spending  could  knock  the  hell  out  of  the 
American  economy. 

To  avoid  a  depression,  our  Peace  Corps  Veterans 
Administration  will  recommend  that  vets  not  be  given 
their  bonus  in  cash.  It  should  be  deposited  to  their 
Diner’s  Club  accounts.  The  branch  that  will  handle 
PCVA  funds  will  be  called  The  52-20  Club. 

Obviously,  our  veterans  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
faced  with  many  other  adjustment  problems.  What,  for 
example,  should  be  done  about  peace  brides?  And,  since 
General  Eisenhower  has  called  the  Peace  Corps  concept 
a  “juvenile  experiment,”  will  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  then  limit  the  PC  vets 
to  junior  memberships? 

In  any  event,  the  traditions  so  firmly  established 
by  these  already-existing  veterans  groups  will  be  eager¬ 
ly  carried  out  by  rehabilitated  Peacecorpsmen — within 
their  own  particular  frame  of  reference:  picketing 
libraries  that  take  the  National  Geographic,  writing 
letters  to  sponsors  of  “The  Late  Show”  whenever  they 
present  King  Solomon’s  Mines,  and  boycotting  concerts 
of  pseudo-ethnic  folk  singers  such  as  Miriam  Makeba. 
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if  this  be  heresy  .  .  . 

by  Albert  Ellis,  Ph.D. 


Question:  “If  you  had  a  teen-aged  daughter  who  wanted 
to  engage  in  premarital  sex  relations,  what — in  view  of, 
or  in  spite  of,  your  liberal  views  on  sex — would  you  really 
do?”  ^ 

Answer:  This  question  is  continually  raised  when 
I  give  public  talks;  and  quite  frequently  I  get  into  some 
kind  of  hot  water  when  I  answer  it,  as  I  invariably  do, 
in  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  honestly  answered  it  on 
the  Barry  Farber  show  on  radio  station  WINS  in  New 
York,  several  violent  complaints  were  made  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  and  the  FCC  tem¬ 
porarily  banished  the  program  from  the  air.  When  the 
station  proved  to  the  FCC  that  I  had  said  similar  things 
about  premarital  relations  on  other  radio  and  TV  shows 
(including  an  interview  with  Mike  Wallace  and  an 
appearance  on  the  David  Susskind  Open  End  panel), 
the  Commission  decided  that  WINS  and  Barry  Farber 
had  not  set  up  a  diabolical  plot  to  have  me  destroy 
American  chastity  and  restored  the  program  to  the  air. 
When  it  was  broadcast  again,  a  high  WINS  official 
apologized  t6  the  radio  audience  for  my  performance 
and  firmly  promised  that  such  an  unfortunate  incident 
would  not  happen  again.  To  which  Barry  Farber  fer¬ 
vently  added :  “Amen!” 

Even  more  recently,  in  speaking  to  a  standing- 
room-only  audience  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  the 
same  question  about  wh'at  would  I  do  about  the  sex  life 
of  my  hypothetical  teen-aged  daughter  was  asked  me; 
and  this  time  all  hell  broke  loose  when  I  gave  my  stand¬ 
ard  answer. 


Cops  That  Go  Thump  in  the  Night 
or,  The  Piece  Corps  in  California 
by  Maria  di  Savio 

Despite  the  charge  by  Los  Angeles  officials  (all  of 
whom  are  honorable  men)  that  “fornication  and  adult¬ 
ery  are  outrages  upon  public  decency,”  it  is  now  legal 
to  have  premarital  sex  relations  in  California. 

Before  the  current  stampede  to  California  increases 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively,  however,  let  us 
be  quick  to  add  that  the  Los  Angeles  officials  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  take  their  defeat,  uh,  "lying  down.  These  clean- 
minded  representatives  of  god-knows-what,  including 
L.  A.  Deputy  City  Attorney  George  T.  Fancell,  will  fight 
the  recent  State  Supreme  Court  decision  which  ruled 
that  it  is  not  illegal  in  California  for  unmarried  adults 
to  have  sexual  relations. 

The  ruling  is  the  result  of  a  battle  waged  by  Miss 
Carol  Lane,  a  Hollywood  model,  who  decided  to  fight 
the  L.A.  “resorting”  ordinance  rather  than  go  to  jail 
for  80-60  days.  It  seems  that  Miss  Lane  wished,  back 
in  December,  I960,  to  go  to  bed  with  a  man,  an  activity 
that  is  hardly  earth-shaking,  except  that  the  cops  were 
watching. 

According  to  Miss  Lane,  when  she  and  her  friend 
were  -in  bed,  “the  police  put  a  30-ft.  ladder  up  against 
the  building,  climbed  up  and  peeped  in  the  window. 
I  heard  them; — the  ladder  thumped  against  the  house  so 


Editor’s  note:  The  implication  of  the  report  re¬ 
ferred.  to  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue,  concerning 
the  banning  of  Tarzan  books  because  he  never  legally 
married  Jane,  is  extended  to  its  logical  conclusion  in 
the  implication  of  another  report,  on  this  page,  con¬ 
cerning  the  arrest  of  a  young  lady  for  fornication. 

The  real  motivation  for  censorship  is,  after  all,  not 
protection,  but  anti-pleasure. 

This  negative  attitude  is  aided  and  imbedded  by  the 
likes  of  Dorothy  Dix,  Ann  Landers,  Mary  Haworth  and 
Dr.  Rose  Franzblau,  all  of  whom  justified  themselves 
on  David  Susskind’ s  Open  End  this  month,  along  with 
Ashley  Montagu,  the  purpose  of  whose  presence  pre¬ 
sumably  was  to  help  substantiate  his  theory  of  the 
natural  superiority  of , women. 

As  another  aspect  of  our  little  monthly  antidote  to 
the  mass  media,  then,  the  Realist  is  proud  to  introduce 
this  new  column  by  Dr.  Albert  Ellis.  However,  this  will 
not  be  an  advice-to-the-sexlorn  feature;  rather,  since 
it  is  a  violation  of  professional  ethics  —  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers  notwithstanding — for  a  psychologist  publicly 
to  answer  personal  questions,  Dr.  Ellis  will  respond  in 
the  column  only  to  those  pertinent  queries  regarding 
sex-love  relations,  psychotherapy  and  other  psychologi¬ 
cally-oriented  topics  wKich  are  of  a  general  nature. 
Address  all  mail  to  Dr.  Ellis  c/o  The  Realist,  225  Lafay¬ 
ette  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


Governor  Orval  E.  Faubus,  who  is  about  as  shy  as 
I  am  at  making  public  statements,  learned  that  I  had 
advocated  premarital  sex  relations  and  immediately 
demanded  an  investigation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  determine  who  committed  the  horrible  crime 
of  sponsoring  my  talk.  If,  said  the  Governor,  the  cul¬ 
prits  did  not  humbly  apologize  for  making  the  serious 
mistake  of  inviting  me,  they  would  be  summarily  dis- 


loud — it  sounded  like  an  explosion!” 

After  this  delicate  announcement  of  their  arrival, 
the  cops  then  broke  down  the  front  door,  ran  up  the 
stairs  (no  doubt  eager  to  see  justice  done),  dashed  into 
the  bedroom,  and  promptly  arrested  Miss  Lane  and 
friend. 

A  few  months  later,  the  same  tedious  routine  re¬ 
occurred.  By  this  time,  Miss  Lane  was  getting  tired  of 
being  interrupted,  as  welL  as  arrested,  and  went  to 
Attorney  Burton  Marks  for  help. 

The  court  will  rehear  the  case  in  April,  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  California  State  Attorney  General  Mosk, 
who  righteously  wants  things  to  be  clear-cut.  Los  An¬ 
geles’  Chief  of  Police  has  attacked  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  as  a  “Bill  of  Rights  for  Prostitutes,”  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Miss  Lane  has  not  been  accused  of, 
much  less  proven,  to  be  a  prostitute. 

(It  would  seem  as  though  the  generous-hearted 
Police  Chief  were  worried  about  the  future  loss  of  pay¬ 
offs  from  women  who  do  make  their  living  as  prosti¬ 
tutes.) 

And,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  the  woman  in  this 
instance  who  is  being  prosecuted.  Her  male  friends 
never  were  in  danger  of  going  to  jail.  Society  still  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  male  having  sex  relations,  and  condemns 
the  female  to  abstinence.  There’s  a  statistical  miscal¬ 
culation  someplace  there,  despite  all  impotent  prostesta- 
tions  of  L.  A.’s  honorable  men. 
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missed  from  their  teaching  posts. 

So  it  goes  whenever  I  am  suppositional^  endowed 
with  a  teen-aged  daughter  with  normal  sex  propensi¬ 
ties.  For,  the  awful  truth  which  I  tell  my  audiences  that 
I  would  say  to  my  hypothetical  offspring  is  as  follows : 

“As  you  know,  dear,  I  believe  that  sex  is  a  good 
thing,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  young  (as  well  as  older) 
and  single  (as  well  as  married)  people  should  not  enjoy 
it.  It  does,  however,  have  two  distinct  hazards,  one  of 
which  is  very  real  and  the  other  of  which  is  highly 
exaggerated. 

“The  over-emphasized  danger  in  regard  to  having 
premarital  sex  relations  is  that  of  venereal  disease. 
Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  incidence  of  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  have  increased  among  young  people  in  recent 
years ;  but  what  the  prissy  social  hygiene  people  forget 
to  inform  you  in  this  respect  is  that  these  rates  have 
mainly  risen  in  two  distinct  groups:  (a)  among  homo¬ 
sexuals  and  (b)  among  youths  of  the  economically  de¬ 
prived,  uneducated  groups.  Therefore,  as  long,  dear,  as 
you  are  not  too  promiscuous,  choose  your  sex  partners 
mainly  among  middle  class  intellectuals,  and  use  reason¬ 
able  prophylactic  measures,  you  are  most  unlikely  to 
catch  some  nasty  venereal  disease. 

“Pregnancy,  however,  is  another  matter.  Teen-agers 
of  all  classes  fairly  frequently  become  pregnant  when 
they  engage  in  premarital  coitus ;  and,  let’s  face  it,  in 
our  society  such  pregnancies  are  likely  to  be  highly 
inconvenient  and  hazardous.  Consequently,  you  should 
wisely  arrange  to  have  your  premarital  affairs  under 
conditions  that  will  make  pregnancy  most  unlikely. 

“This  means,  if  you  want  to  be  absolutely  safe,  that 
you  should  have  no  actual  intercourse— but  that  you 
should,  instead,  freely  and  fully  pet  to  orgasm.  Heavy 
petting  is  a  perfectly  harmless  pastime — as  long  as  you 
and  your  boyfriend  do  not  merely  arouse  yourself  with¬ 
out  orgasmic  release.  So  read,  dear,  my  book,  The  Art 
and  Science  of  Love*  which  will  show  you  exactly  how 
to  bring  yourself  and  your  male  companion  to  climax 
without  intercourse.  And,  if  you  want  to  be  on  the 
thoroughly  safe  side  as  far  as  pregnancy  is  concerned, 
stick  to  this  form  of  sex  relations  until  you  are  old 
enough  to  take  any  further  risks. 

“If,  however,  you  do  not  find  petting  to  orgasm  en¬ 
tirely  satisfying  and  want  to  take  the  chance  of  going 
further  and  having  actual  intercourse,  then  you  must 
be  very  careful  to  use  proper  contraceptive  technique. 
This  means,  normally,  that  you  should  not  rely  on  coitus 
interruptus,  nor  even  on  the  male’s  using  a  condom. 
The  best  methods  of  birth  control  invented  so  far  are 
the  female’s  using  a  diaphragm  or  the  new  contracep¬ 
tive  pills  that  have  recently  been  approved. 

“So  if  you  insist  on  having  complete  sexual  inter¬ 
course,  let’s  have  no  nonsense:  let  me  take  you  to  see 
a  good  gynecologist,  and  have  you  fitted  for  a  diaphragm 
or  given  instructions  in  how  to  use  the  pills.  It  isn’t 
your  having  premarital  coitus  which  is  wrong  or  stupid, 
but  tjie  way  in  which  you  may  have  it.  So  let’s  make 
sure  that  you  are  just  as  sane  and  intelligent  about  this 
kind  of  relationship,  as  you  would  be  about  your  other 
affairs.” 

So,  I  answer  my  audiences,  would  I  present  the 


*The  Art  and  Science  of  Love  is  available  from  the 
Realist  for  $7.95.  The  American  Sexual  Tragedy,  also  by 
Dr.  Ellis,  is  available  for  $5.  The  Realist’s  Impolite  Inter¬ 
view  with  Albert  Ellis  is  available  in  pamphlet  form  for 
25c,  or  ten  copies  for  $1. 
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facts  of  life  to  my  teen-aged  daughter,  if  I  had  one. 
Whereupon,  as  noted  above,  various  reactions,  usually 
negatiye,  begin  to  erupt.  Most  commonly,  members  of 
my  audience  simply  disbelieve  what  I  say,  and  mutter 
(to  me  or  into  their  own  beards)  :  “Oh,  you  don’t  really 
mean  that.  If  you  really  had  a  teen-age  daughter,  you 
wouldn’t  go  through  with  what  you  say  you  would.  No 
true  parent  would.” 

But  they  are  wrong,  dead  wrong.  I  do  really  mean 
what  I  say.  Moreover,  I  happen  to  know  of  an  actual 
case  where  at  least  one  fond  parent,  who  gets  along 
beautifully  with  his  four  children,  did  act  in  just  the 
way  L  say  I  would  when  his  older  daughter  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen.  “Look,”  he  said  to  her  at  this  time. 
“You  know  how  I  feel  about  sex;  and  you  know  that, 
as  a  physician,  I’m  very  interested  in  the  birth  control 
movement.  So  if  you  want  to  have  premarital  sex  rela¬ 
tions,  go  right  ahead.  But  first  you’d  better  get  fitted 
up  for  a  diaphragm.” 

And,  taking  her  to  a  colleague  who  specialized  in 
gynecology,  he  did  get  her  fitted.  His  second  daughter, 
who  decided  to  wait  until  marriage  to  have  actual  inter¬ 
course,  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  same  opportunity; 
but  the  identical  offer  was  made  to  her. 

So  it  can  be  done.  Teen-age  copulation  can  be  honest¬ 
ly  and  courageously  faced;  and  due  safeguards  can  be 
arranged  so  that  its  main  real  disadvantages  are  re¬ 
moved.  Not  only  young  girls,  but  boys  as  well  can  be 
taught  to  limit  their  sex  participation  to  petting  to 
orgasm  (as  Dr.  Alex  Comfort,  the  well-known  English 
novelist  and  scientist,  has  long  advocated)  or  to  use 
proper  contraceptive  precautions  if  they  do  insist  on 
having  coitus. 

It  seems  odd,  in  view  of  the  very  real  dangers  of 
pregnancy,  illegitimacy,  and  abortion  that  keep  plagu¬ 
ing  our  society  when  we  do  not  take  such  a  rational 
approach  to  teen-age  intercourse,  that  my  publicly  es¬ 
pousing  such  an  obvious,  and  quite  unoriginal,  solution 
to  this  problem  should  almost  invariably  create  such  a 
furor. 


the  rhythm  method  .  . 
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Who  Put  the  Wiener 
In  Mrs.  K.'s  Schnitzel? 

by  John  Boardman 


“Some  of  the  citizens  in  Downey,  Calif,  want  the 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  books  removed  from  their  ele¬ 
mentary  school  libraries  because  they  suspect  that  Tar- 
zan  and  Jane  were  never  married  and  thus  lived  a  life 
of  sin.  .  .  .” 

— News  item,  December  28,  1961 

Kakatuhorst,  German  Central  Africa,  January  4— 
Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  Tarzan  marriage  controversy 
comes  the  charge  that  a  prominent  local  couple,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Katzenjammer,  were  never  legally  married, 
and  have  been  living  together  out  of  wedlock  for  over 
forty  years. 

This  accusation  was  made  by  Herr  Sepp  Mitschell, 
Governor  General  of  the  colony  and  chairman  of  the 
local  Johann  Birke  Gesellschaft.  Herr  Mitschell,  who 
has  been  campaigning  against  relief  fraud,  cited  the 
Katzen jammers  as  an  example  of  the  alleged  wide¬ 
spread  abuses  of  the  Home  Relief  and  Aid  to  Depend¬ 
ent  Children  program. 

“This  couple  has  been  living  together  for  so  long,” 
said  Herr  Mitschell,  “that  only  the  oldest  inhabitants 
know  they  are  pot  married.  No  one  even  seems  to  know 
the  Captain’s  real  name.  The  woman  and  her  two  sons 
use  the  name  ‘Katzenjammer.’  These  boys  are  obviously 
the  Captain’s.  They  show  the  same  vindictive  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  them,  Fritz,  has  a  head  of  hair  that 
strongly  resembles  the  Captain’s  beard. 

“I  greatly  doubt  that  the  Captain  is  entitled  to  the 
rank  he  claims.  He  wears  an  ancient  naval  uniform, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  has  never  held  a  sea 
command.  He  has  no  visible  means  of  support,  and 
seerps  to  spend  all  his  time  playing  Pinochle  with  an 
elderly  remittance  man  identified  only  as  ‘The  Inspec¬ 
tor’  and  with  a  trouble-making  native  chief. 

“Incidentally,  the  head  of  hair  on  the  other  Katzen¬ 
jammer  boy  suspiciously  resembles  The  Inspector’s 
beard. 

“The  family  lives  in  a  grass-thatched  house,  and 
there  are  frequent  brawls  among  them.  The  boys  are 
completely  undisciplined  and  are  notorious  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  juvenile  delinquents.  Miss  Twiddle,  a  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  investigator,  refuses  to  set  foot  in  the 
house'  unless  they  can  be  restrained  from  attacking 
her.” 

This  development  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  contro- 


Sick  Columnist 

Wrote  Walter  Winchell  on  January  8th,  obviously 
alluding  to  Lenny  Bruce: 

“Chicago  night  clubbers  plan  boycotting  joints  using 
that  alleged  comic  whose  routine  includes  an  insult  to 
Sophie  Tucker,  who  never  harmed  anyone  in  her  life.” 

In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  yellow 
journalism,  the  Realist  hereby  ipvites  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  harmed  by  Sophie  Tucker  to  speak  out — 
your  identity  will  be  thoroughly  protected. 

(“Lenny  Bruce:  American” — his  latest  l.p.  album — 
is  available,  postpaid  and  insured,  from  the  Realist 
for  $5.) 
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versies  over  the  morals  of  this  Central  African  colony. 
Charges  have  already  been  made  that  Tarzan,  a  member 
of  the  socially  prominent  British  family  of  Greystoke, 
is  not  legally  married  to  an  American  woman  identified 
only  as  Jane,  with  whom  he  lives  in  the  British  sector 
of  the  colony. 

Other  local  spokesmen,  European  and  African,  had 
comments  on  the  illicit  unions  now  being  revealed  in 
this  region. 

The  Phantom:  “I  have  never  considered  a  common- 
law  marriage— or  any  other  kind.” 

Mowgli:  “Women  are  all  bitches  anyway.” 

Sheena :  “I’ll  have  to  admit  that  the  longer  I’ve  been 
here,  the  whiter  they  look.” 

Rollo  Rhubarb :  “I  always  knew  that  those  two  were 
a  couple  of  bastards.” 

Wilhelm  Busch:  “Ieh  hatte  gemeint,  dass  sie  Max 
und  Moritz  hiessen.” 

Local  female:  “Why  am  I  on  relief?  That  bum  Enos 
knocked  me  up  and  skipped  to  America.” 

Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer:  “Our  birth  rate  has  gone  up 
50%  since  the  Peace  Corps  arrived.” 

Adolf  H.  Incognito:  “Es  ist  besser  zu  heiraten  als 
zu  brennen.” 

Moise  Tshombe:  “Lumumba  tastes  good  like  a  prime 
minister  should.” 

Rev.  Paul  Tarsier:  “The  local  inhabitants  became 
more  receptive  to  our  missionary  efforts  when  they 
learned  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  his  mother’s 
husband.” 
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be  met 

with  violence? 

by  John  C.  Lowry 


This  is  a  true  story.  I  experienced 
part  of  it.  It  is  about  a  little  town 
called  Monroe,  just  twenty  miles  south 
of  -Charlotte,  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
colonies. 

Recently  I  visited  Bill  Mahoney,  one 
of  the  Monroe  Freedom  Riders,  to  read 
through  the  extensive  notes  he  kept  on 
the  activities  there.  We  talked  for 
many  hours  about  our  experiences  and 
I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  town’s 
mood  by  a  phrase  of  Bill’s:  “A  rail¬ 
road  slices  through  Monroe,  cleaving 
the  town  in  two,  and  the  pieces  fall 
back  into  place;  one  black,  one  white.” 
That’s  the  way  Monroe  is;  sharp,  pre¬ 
cise,  brutal.  Racial  tension  is  the  com¬ 
monplace,  harmony  the  rare. 

This  story  doesn’t  belong  only  to  the 
Freedom  Riders;  we  didn’t  make  the 
town,  it’s  been  there  for  a  long  time. 

Monroe  first  began  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  North  Carolina’s  ‘liberal’ 
reputation  in  1958  with  the  advent  of 
the  “kissing  case.”  Two  little  boys, 
both  colored,  seven  and  nine  years  old, 

(Continued  on  Page  t>) 


The  Story  Behind 
The  Rumor  About 
President  Kennedy's 
First  Marriage  .  .  . 

The  following  is  extracted  from 
The  Blauvelt  Family  Genealogy — 
A  Comprehensive  Compilation  of 
the  Descendants  of  Gerrit  Hend¬ 
rickson  (Blauvelt)  1620  to  1687, 
who  came  to  America  in  1638.  The 
Library  of  Congress  lists  the  pub¬ 
lisher  as  the  Association  of  Blau¬ 
velt  Descendants.  The  book  was 
compiled  by  Louis  L.  Blauvelt,  and 
was  published  in  Hillsdale,  New 
Jersey  in  1957.  On  page  884,  list¬ 
ed  under  Eleventh  Generation, 
there  appears: 

“(12,427)  DURIE  (Kerr),  MAL- 
COM  (Isabel  O.  Cooper,  11,304). 
We  have  no  birth  date.  She  was 
born  Kerr,  but  took  the  name  of 
her  stepfather.  She  first  married 
Firmin  Desloge,  IV.  They  were 
divorced.  Duric  then  married  F. 
John  Bersbach.  They  were  di¬ 
vorced,  and  she  married,  third, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  son  of  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  one  time  Ambassador 
to  England.  There  were  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  second  or  third  mar¬ 
riages.” 

( Continued  on  Page  3) 


is  there 
sex  life 

in  outer  space? 

by  Bob  Abel 


Space  Flights  Pose  Old.  Query : 

Just  How  Much  Can  a  Man  Take ? 
— headline 

New  York  Post 
March  15,  1962 

The  calm,  proficient  performances 
of  Col.  John  Glenn  both  in  outer  space 
and  back  home  again  in  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral,  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  and 
points  west  have  been  a  veritable 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  at  a 
time  when  the  nation’s  space  effort 
was  more  swan  song  than  ballad. 

If  nothing  else,  Col.  Glenn  is  a 
magnificent  testimonial  to  the  stability 
of  the  great  American  Midwest,  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  and  Sherwood  Anderson 
notwithstanding.  He  is  solid  stuff.  In 
complete  command  of  his  faculties. 
Good  sense  of  humor,  too.  Still,  the 
question — as  posed  by  the  Post's  head¬ 
line  above — persists.  Just  how  much 
can  a  man  be  expected  to  take? 

Certainly  the  problems  of  outer 
space  are  not  confined  to  the  New 
York  Post.  On  March  23rd,  the 
serenely  objective  columns  of  the  Nnu 
York  Times  contained  information  that 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


editorial  type  stuff 


Till  Death  Do  Us  Part 


“Don’t  eat  jam  or  onions  before  blowing  np  air 


mattresses.” 


— from  Bed  Manners 
Hopton  &  Ballioli 


I  have  now  made  the  literary  cocktail  party  scene.  I 
was  the  only  guy  without  a  tie. 

A  writer  for  Horizon  was  there  and  a  writer  for 
Esquire  was  there,  and  they  both  propositioned  the  girl 
I  had  brought  with  me. 

Character-actor  Lou  Gilbert  was  there.  He  had  de¬ 
fied  the  McCarthy  committee  and  been  blacklisted,  only 


to  be  asked  by  Clifford  Odets:  “What’s  the  matter  with 
you — you  got  principles?” 

Look  senior  editor  Chandler  Brossard  was  there. 
When  we  were  introduced  to  each  other,  he  said,  “So 
you’re  the  one.”  He  was  referring  to  my  little  expose 
in  the  Realist  (issue  #30)  that  he  had  ghostwritten 
Norman  Vincent  Peale’s  column  in  Look.  Brossard 
threatened  to  sue,  but  since  truth  is  the  best  defense 
against  libel  —  my  source  had  been  most  reliable  —  I 
stood  my  ground  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  written 
not  only  Peale’s  answer's,  but  also  the  questions. 

( Look  has  denied  this  in  response  to  the  query  of  a 
Realist  reader.) 

Joseph  Heller,  author  of  Catch  22,  was  there.  When 
he  asked  me  if  I’d  read  his  book,  I  lied:  “I’m  in  the 
middle  of  it.”  Nevertheless,  I  won  a  bet  with  him  about 
what  one  of  the  reviews  had  said. 

Nelson  Algren — author  of  The  Man  With  the  Golden 
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Arm,  A  Walk  on  the  Wild  Side,  and  currently  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  Who  Lost  an  American ? — was 
there.  We  talked  about  Catch  22.  Algren  has  not  only 
read  it,  but  he  thinks  it’s  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of 
our  time;  that  beneath  the  satire,  there  is  this  little- 
boy-saying-the-emperor-is-naked  approach  to  the  utter 
insanity  of  the  military:  those  who  really  run  the 
country. 

When  I  said  that  I  indict  President  Kennedy  for 
kowtowing  to  the  insane,  Algren  replied  that  I  couldn’t 
expect  Kennedy  to  overthrow  the  whole  profit  system 
just  in  order  to  stop  nuclear  bomb  tests. 

All  I  know  is  what  this  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
on  her  way  to  the  protest  demonstration  in  Times 
Square,  said:  “I  don’t  want  to  have  any  two-headed 
children.” 

I  won’t  describe  the  police  brutality. 

I  won’t  describe  the  night  court  idiocy. 

Suffice  it  to  give  one  example.  A  woman  —  as  a 
gesture  in  the  face  of  police  brutality — asked  to  be 
arrested.  She  was  charged  with  resisting-  arrest. 

“If  ever  the  United  States  should  reach  a  point,” 
John  F.  Kennedy  has  stated,  “where  everybody  agrees 
with  everybody  else  on  everything,  then  we  are  finished 
as  a  nation — and  the  ideal  of  freedom  .  .  .  perishes.” 

But,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Sunday  Times  on 
March  4th: 

In  Washington,  Pierre  Salinger,  the  President’s  press 
secretary,  said  about  1,000  telegrams  had  been  received  by 
noon  yesterday  commenting  on  the  President’s  address 
Friday  night. 

Half  of  the  messages,  Mr.  Salinger  said,  expressed  dis¬ 
approval  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  announcement  that  the  U.  S. 
would  be  forced  to  resume  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  an  inspection  ban  on 
all  tests. 
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Story  Behind  the  Rumor  About  President  Kennedy's  First  Marriage 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

The  truth  of  what  would  seem 
to  be  documentary  evidence  is  of¬ 
ficially  denied — “not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  but  for  guidance” — with  a 
statement  that  “She  never  was 
married  to  the  President;  they 
have  the  two  husbands  in  the 
wrong  order;  and,  since  1947, 
she’s  been  married  to  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheviin.  She’s  been  living 
in  Palm  Beach  and  Long  Island.” 

The  Kennedy-Durie  marriage  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
Oyster  Bay  in  March,  1947.  Mrs. 
Sheviin  will  not  admit  to  it.  Nor 
will  compilers  of  the  genealogy 
speak  to  reporters.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  track  down  records. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  have 
researched  the  story,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  it  has  appeared  in 
print. 


A  top  Washington  correspondent 
asserts,  off  the  record,  that  Barry 
Goldwater  has  been  “systematically 
spreading”  the  rumor  around  the 
country.  However,  a  spokesman 
for  Senator  Goldwater  questioned 
whether  there  is  any  accuracy  in¬ 
volved  in  the  genealogical  report. 
“If  the  White  House  denies  it,”  he 
added,  “what  the  hell  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do?” 

In  the  last  analysis,  if  the  docu¬ 
mentation  is  true  after  all,  then 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  as 
guilty  of  falsifying  history  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  Putting  aside  the 
question  of  fact  or  fiction,  though, 
if  all  it  will  take  to  keep  Kennedy 
from  being  re-elected  in  1964  is 
the  widespread  knowledge  of  his 
alleged  previous  marriage,  then 
this  country  deserves  to  get  Barry 
Goldwater. 
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Official  sources  indicated  that  the  President  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  disapproval,  particularly  since  the  White 
House  mail  in  recent  weeks  also  has  been  largely  opposed 
to  the  resumption  of  tests. 

And  that’s  what  I  thought  about  when  I  decided  to 
publish  the  item  about  Kennedy  on  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue. 

Besides,  the  Realist  is  a  form  of  very  personal  jour¬ 
nalism — everything  in  it  is  something  we  want  to  share 
with  our  readers — something  we  would  say  in  a  living 
room  or  write  in  a  letter’,  tempered  only  by  professional 
and  public  responsibility. 

The  rumor  had  already  been  making  the  rounds.  In 
recent  weeks,  it  has  been  the  most  frequently-asked 
question  at  the  Daily  News  Information  Bureau. 

Although  the  available  documentation-and-denial 
has  been  something  of  a  sacred  political  cow,  it  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  general  press  now  that  the  Realist  has 
broken  the  ice  and  thawed  the  udder.  Weil  probably 
be  accused  of  scandal-sheetism,  but  actually  the  report 
has  a  basis  in  the  Realist’s  satirical  orientation. 

You  see,  in  the  past  month,  I’ve  talked  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people — all  of  whom  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  international  crisis — but  all  of  whom  have  been 
even  more  hung  up  on  their  own  personal  problems. 
And  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  maybe  if  the  world 
leaders  were  bugged  by  their  personal  problems,  they 
wouldn’t  find  it  so  necessary  to  ruin  things  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  nothing  on  that 
bastard  Khrushchev. 

See  You  in  the  Funny  Papers 

Although  comic-strip  character  Mary  Worth  started 
out  in  depression  days  as  Apple  Mary,  she  never  sub- 
cumbed  to  any  left-wing  propaganda.  Not  that  she  be¬ 
came  a  staunch  reactionary  like  Little  Orphan  Annie — 
perpetual  puberty  makes  strange  politics — but  Mary 
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can  be  described  as  pleasingly  conservative. 

Widowed,  she  has  a  middle-aged  son,  Slim,  who  was 
currently  infatuated  with  a  girl  who  could  easily  pass 
for  his  daughter.  “I  understand,”  says  Mother  Worth, 
“even  if  I  do  not  necessarily  approve!”  The  reason  for 
Mary’s  doubts  about  the  young  lady’s  character:  “I 
have  only  a  stranger’s  rather  harsh  report  to  judge 
by!”  Slim  reacts  by  screaming,  “You  heard  lies!!  .  .  . 
lies!  .  .  .  lies!”  And  he  bangs  his  shoe  on  the  bureau. 

Exclaims  Mary  Worth;  “In  this  country,  my  son, 
that  is  not  considered  a  civilized  form  of  protest!” 

The  White  House  Follies  of  '62 

The  Realist’s  Washington  correspondent  reports  that 
plans  for  a  TV  special  are  currently  being  finalized. 
Following  is  a  rundown  of  some  prominent  personali¬ 
ties  who  will  appear  as  guests  on  the  show. 

•  Jacqueline  Kennedy — modeling  (he  Elizabeth  Taylor  look. 

•  Richard  Nixon — playing  Chopin’s  “Fantasie  Impromptu” 
on  the  piano. 

•  Robert  Kennedy — giving  a  demonstration  of  international 
rope-jumping. 

•  Herbie,  Harry  and  Ike — singing  “Three  Ex-Presidents 
Are  We”  in  barber-shop  harmony. 

•  John  F.  Kennedy — doing  his  famous  impersonation  of 
Walter  Brennan. 

Space  On  My  Hands  ( Continued I 

On  the  day  that  our  astronaut  hero  was  to  be 
given  a  ticker  tape  parade  in  New  York  City  last 
month,  I  sat  in  the  subway,  writing  down  the  spiel 
of  a  man  walking  through  the  train  selling  John  Glenn 
lapel  buttons : 

“This  is  the  button  they  showed  on  television.  .  .  . 
It’s  American  history  in  the  making.  .  .  .  This  event 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a  tremendous  achievement. 

.  .  .  It’s  very  important  to  have  one  of  these  buttons. 

.  .  .  Wear  it  to  school.  .  .  .  Only  35C  ...  It  has  a 
tremendous  value  as  the  years  go  by.  .  .  .  The  Roosevelt 
button  is  worth  $4  today.  .  . 

_  * 
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Lenny  Bruce  on  The  Jock  Poor  Show  I 

.  .  .  filled  with  Macy’s  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade  | 
sincerity  .  .  .  balloons  replete  with  Alexander  King, 
the  junkie  Mark  Twain  .  .  .  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  the  lady 
next  door  who  did  a  drunken  jig  with  your  lather  and 
reeked  with  garlic  toast  and  scotch  .  .  .  Charlie 
Weaver,  an  old  lunatic  who  always  has  his  pants 
open  and  playfully  walked  the  wire  touching  your 

9-year-old  sister - “gonna  tickle-ickle-lickle  you.“ 

.  .  .  @$'A'#&!4  :?★#  Hugh  Downs,  brilliant  master 
of  disguise — few  share  the  secret  that  he  and  Tony 
Marvin  are  one — “isn't  that  right,  Arthur?’’  .  .  . 
Dody  Goodman,  the  line-up  broad  that  always  has 
come  on  the  front  of  her  snowsuit  .  .  .  providing  a 
proper  balance  for  a  clandestine  Christine,  former 
Danish  seaman  Phyllis  Diller  .  .  .  who  looks  soulfully 
at  hermaphrodite  Jose  Melis  .  .  . 


Take  Me  to  Your  Dictionary 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tivies 
on  April  10,  1962 : 

A  problem  of  semantics  that  has  baffled  the  United 
Nations  almost  since  its  founding  proved  today  to  be  no 
closer  to  solution. 

A  special  committee,  which  is  attempting  to  define 
“aggression”  as  used  in  international  affairs,  voted  to 
adjourn  for  three  years.  It  met  this  month  for  the  first 
time  since  1959. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  favored  defining  the  term,  which 
it  says  is  used  too  loosely.  The  United  States  has  opposed 
a  definition,  stating  that  no  matter  how  many  clauses 
such  a  definition  contained  it  would  be  sure  to  have  loop¬ 
holes  that  an  army  could  march  through. 

An  army  of  words,  no  doubt.  It  would  be  led  by 
General  Semantics.  He  would  be  assisted  by  Major 
Crisis.  On  a  lower  echelon  there  would  be  Corporal 
Punishment.  And,  finally,  Private  Parts. 


A  Farewell  to  Paar 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  wrote  a  three-part  critical 
analysis  of  The  Jack  Paar  Show.  I  would  now  like  to 
indulge  in  a  little  mollification  of  my  previous  point  of 
view. 

In  the  first  place,  anybody  who  ever  watched  the 
program  did  so  voluntarily.  Let  me  modify  that  to 
quasi-voluntarily ;  many  a  marital  relation  has  been 
consummated  during  the  Paar  show,  and  the  more  for¬ 
tunate  viewers  even  achieved  a  simultaneous  climax 
with  the  lady  in  the  commercial  who  discovers  the  new 
wash-day  miracle. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  now  that  this  nightly  phe¬ 
nomenon  will  be  leaving  the  air,  I  wish  to  praise  Paar 
for  having  exposed  a  mass  audience  to  criticism  of  the 
press.  It’s  been  a  worthy  TV-first. 

Positive  Non-Thinking 

In  a  sermon  at  Marble  Collegiate  Church  last  month, 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  revealed  his  attitude  toward 
religious  freedom : 

“If  you  aren’t  going  to  church  as  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber,  I  tell  you  what  you  you  are  doing — you  are  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  If  you  aren’t  having 
family  prayer  in  your  home  and  a  family  altar — you 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  If  you 
don’t  say  grace  before  meals  and  have  God  as  a  factor 
in  your  home — you  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  If  you  do  not  put  your  money  and  your 
life  and  your  prayers  into  the  kingdom  of  God — you 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  garbage  which  has  been  filmed 
and  shown  to  television  executives  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  “All  agree,”  states  a  bulletin  from  Dr. 
Pcalc’s  Foundation  for  Christian  Living,  “that  local 
stations  would  gladly  present  the  films  at  no  cost  for 
the  time.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  100 
local  stations  would  quickly  take  these  films  for  such 
weekly  ‘sustaining’  showings ;  our  goal  would  be  200 
stations  carrying  them  regularly.” 

Dear  Newton  Minow,  when  you  talk  about  public 
service  programming  next  time,  would  you  mind  defin¬ 
ing  your  terms? 


Catholischizophrenia 

Doesn’t  it  make  you  feel  glad  all  over  to  know 
that  the  MacMillan  Company  has  published  a  book 
called  A  Catholic  Case  Against  Segregation,  edited  by 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  O’Neill,  with  a  forward  by  Archbishop 
Cushing?  It’s  a  collection  of  essays  on  prejudice,  writ¬ 
ten  by  six  priests  and  a  lady  psychologist. 

(7/  the  book  is  ever  made  into  a  movie,  look  for 
Doris  Day  to  be  given  the  starring  role — Louella  Par¬ 
sons’  latest  menopausal  hot  flash.) 

Priest  #1  attacks  compulsory  segregation  as  the¬ 
ologically  unsound;  it  is  sinful,  a  violation  of  justice 
and  charity."  However,  he  also  provides  a  statement  of 
conditions  under  which  segregation  may  be  tolerated 
for  a  time. 

Commented  a  reviewer  for  The  Tablet,  a  Catholic 
weekly :  “It  answers  those  who  demand  more  precipitate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Church.” 

And  on  down  the  line,  ending  with  the  lady  psy¬ 
chologist,  who  shows  that  segregation  according  to  race 
affects  adversely  the  personality  of  Negro  children. 

So  much  for  theory. 

In  practice,  things  ain’t  quite  so  disgustingly  ideal¬ 
istic. 

Father  Philip  Berrigan  tells  in  The  Catholic  Work¬ 
er  of  a  young  priest  who  was  sent  to  a  “white” 
parish  in  New  Orleans  to  offer  two  masses  on  a  Sun¬ 
day.  He  came  prepared  with  a  sermon  against  segrega- 


I  Got  My  Job  Through 
The  White  Citizens  Council 

“Hello,  Leander?  .  .  .  Yeah,  it’s  me,  Adam  Clayton 
.  .  .  Hey,  good  going  on  this  Boyd  thing  .  .  .  Yeah, 
I’m  sending  some  more  of  them  down  to  Louisiana 
as  soon  as  I  can  .  .  .  How’s  the  New  Orleans  press? 

.  .  .  They  think  it’s  on  the  up  and  up,  huh?  .  .  .  No, 
nobody  knows  about  you  and  that  family,  it’s  just  our 
little  secret,  Lea  baby  .  .  .  You  just  keep  getting  that 
Council  to  pick  up  the  tab,  and  we’ll  have  this  un¬ 
employment  thing  up  here  licked  .  .  .  Yeah,  I  know 
.  .  .  Looks  like  hell  around  primaries  .  .  .  No,  I  told 
you,  nobody  knows  about  you  .  .  .  Okay,  Lea  baby,  I 
gotta  hang  now  .  .  .  Sorry  the  Archbishop  had  to  go 
and  spoil  your  Easter  .  .  .” 

— Laurence  S.  Cole 
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tion.  Suddenly  a  member  of  the  congregation  got  on 
his  feet  and  shouted  toward  the  pulpit:  “Hey!  I  didn’t 
come  here  to  listen  to  this  junk,  I  came  to  hear  mass!” 
Another  man  yelled  out  that  he  wouldn’t  endure  this 
“crap”  and  that  he  would  leave  the  church  if  the  priest 
didn’t  return  to  the  altar. 

The  priest  didn’t. 

The  two  men,  followed  by  about  fifty  others,  left 
the  church — the  first  one  admonishing  the  priest:  “If 
I  miss  mass  today,  you’re  responsible.” 

The  story  is  not  apocryphal;  the  particular  priest, 
though,  is  an  anomaly,  as  indicated  by  a  few  questions 
Father  Berrigan  poses: 

“Why  would  a  Southern  bishop  forbid  his  priests 
to  preach  on  racial  justice,  and  threaten  them  with 
removal  if  they  dared? 

“Why  would  a  Southern  pastor  shrink  from  bury¬ 
ing  a  colored  woman,  a  daily  communicant  in  his 
church,  and,  when  he  had  no  choice,  keep  the  body  in 
the  church  and  say  a  private  mass  for  the  repose,  rather 
than  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  parishioners? 

“Why  would  Catholic  bishops  forbid  participation 
of  priests  in  Freedom  Rides?” 


The  Right  to  Travel 

Reporter  William  Worthy  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  the  U.S.  Marshall  in  New  York  City  on  April  26th. 
A  warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  in  Miami, 
where  a  federal  grand  jury  indicted  him  for  entering 
the  U.S.  from  Cuba  on  October  10th  “without  a  valid 
United  States  passport.”  If  convicted,  Worthy  faces 
a  sentence  of  5  years  imprisonment  or  $5,000  fine. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  U.S.  citizen  has  ever  been 
indicted  under  the  1952  McCarran  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  having  returned  “illegally”  to  his 
own  country  without  a  passport.  Attorneys  in  the  field 
regard  the  indictment  as  “utterly  fantastic”  and  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  obviously  designed  to  punish  him  for  his 
reporting  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

The  indictment,  coming  six  months  after  Worthy  re¬ 
turned  home,  is  attributed  directly  to  articles  he  wrote 
in  issues  #80  and  #81  of  the  Realist,  the  latter  piece 
being  particularly  critical  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
FBI.  Worthy  is  out  on  $5,000  bail. 

It  is  expected  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  Miami  will 
vigorously  oppose  a  motion  for  change  of  venue,  which 
is  Worthy’s  only  hope  of  acquittal.  Since  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  Kennedy  has  full  authority  to  overrule  the 
local  U.S.  Attorney,  readers  are  urged  to  write  to  him. 

A  fair  trial  is  unlikely  in  Miami  due  to  race 
prejudice  (Worthy  is  a  Negro)  and  anti-Cuba  hysteria. 

Assorted  Announcements 

•  John  Lowry,  who  wrote  this  month’s  lead  story,  is 
twenty  years  old.  He  went  on  a  Freedom  Ride  to  Jack- 
son  in  June,  1961.  He  spent  twenty-one  days  in  the 
Mississippi  State  Penitentiary  for  breach  of  the  peace. 
He  went  to  Monroe,  North  Carolina  in  August,  1961 
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and  participated  in  integration  activity  there  until  his 
arrest  for  “kidnapping.”  He  spent  sixty-four  days  in 
the  Union  County  jail,  and  was  released  on  $4,000  bond. 
If  he,  along  with  the  others,  is  convicted,  he  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  sentence  of  twenty  years;  he  may  get  life.  Legal 
funds  are  needed  by  the  Committee  to  Aid  the  Monroe 
Defendants,  Suite  1117,  141  Broadway,  New  York  6. 

•  The  primary  cause  of  infant  deaths  in  a  certain 
locality  is  malnutrition.  The  children  of  migrant 
workers  are  trapped  in  an  abyss  of  disease,  hunger, 
poverty  and  filth.  A  Center,  open  from  4  in  the  morning 
till  10  at  night,  is  now  in  operation,  providing  these 
children — for  the  first  time  in  their  lives — with  good 
food,  cleanliness,  medical  care,  safe  housing  and  the 
supervision  of  willing,  competent  adults.  Without  this 
Center,  many  of  these  children  will  die.  Money  is 
needed  by  the  Lincoln  Park  Child  Care  Center,  P.  O. 
Box  1118,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida. 

•  Realist  columnist  George  (“How  to  Walk  on 
Water”)  von  Hilsheimer  is  on  the -Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-described  Center.  He  is  also  running,  a 
summer  camp  based  on  the  principles  of  Neill’s  free¬ 
dom-loving  Summerhill  in  England.  The  fees:  $525  for 
8  weeks;  $275  for  4  weeks.  Sky  Top  Camp  is  in  North 
Carolina.  The  mailing  address  for  registration  is  P.O. 
Box  1118,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  Ages  6  thru  16. 

•  Realist  columnist  Robert  (“Negative  Thinking”) 
Anton  Wilson  is  now  the  editor  of  Balanced  Living, 
whose  main  preoccupations  are  intentional  communi¬ 
ties,  de-centralization,  anarchism,  Reichian  psychology, 
nutrition  and,  in  general,  practical  ideas  for  self- 
directed  ways  to  ‘beat  the  system’  by  getting  out  of  it. 
Forthcoming  issues  will  deal  with  Zen,  Ezra  Pound, 
natural  childbirth,  the  19t,h  Century  anarchists,  Reich’s 
weather  control  experiments.  Subscriptions  are  $8  a 
year  ($2  for  students).  Address  is  c/o  School  of  Living, 
Lane’s  End  Homestead,  Brookville,  Ohio.  Free  sample. 

•  So  here  it  is  the  beginning  of  May,  and  we’re 
just  getting  out  the  March  Realist;  extra  copies  of  Ibis 
issue  (#32)  are  available  at  the  special  rate  of  12 
for  $1.  Back  issues  cost  25(‘  each,  or  5  for  $1.  All 
available  back  issues  (#1  thru  #31,  except  #2  thru 
#6)  cost  $5.  The  April  issue  (#33)  will  contain  high¬ 
lights  of  missing  back  issues  #2  thru  #6;  it  will  not 
be  available  on  newsstands. 

•  I  will  be  speaking  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  May  22nd,  8:45,  at  the  Community  Cen¬ 
ter,  16th  and  Q  St.  NW;  admission  free. 

•  If  you  know  of  any  bookstoi’e  or  newsstand  inter¬ 
ested  in  carrying  the  Realist,  please  let  us  know. 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Gag  I Continued ) 

They  censored  my  fourth  appearance  on  the  Mike 
Wallace  show.  There  I  was,  just  sitting  around  with  the 
other  guests  —  Bud  Collyer,  who,  previous  to  being 
master  of  ceremonies  on  such  television  programs  as 
Beat  the  Clock  and  To  Tell  the  Truth,  was  the  voice  of 
Superman  on  radio,  and  who  was  now  promoting  a 
book  of  his  collected  sermons-in-poetry  (Collyer  is  a 
lay  preacher)  which  was  originally  titled  What  Price 
Resurrection?  and  later  changed  to  Thou  Shalt  Not 
Fear;  vocalist  Mindy  Carson ;  Peter  Donald  of  Can 
You  Top  This?  fame;  Port  and  Sherry,  the  California 
Wine  Twins — and  all  I  said  was:  “I’m  very  glad  to 
meet  Bud  Collyer,  and  I’m  looking  forward  to  his  next 
TV  game  show,  What  Price  Resurrection?” 
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were  picked  up  off  the  street  and  put 
into  the  county  jail;  held  there  at  the 
mercy  of  vicious,  racist  jailers.  Final¬ 
ly,  six  days  later  and  on  thirty-minute 
notice,  the  boys’  parents  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  court  where  they  saw  their 
children  for  the  first  time  since  the 
incarceration. 

In  children’s  court,  behind  closed 
doors,  Judge  J.  Hampton  Price  told 
the  ‘prisoners’  and  their  parents  why 
the  arrest  had  been  made.  A  white 
woman  had  told  him  that  her  daughter 
had  been  forced  to  kiss  one  of  the  boys 
as  the  ‘price’  for  leaving  a  game  they 
were  playing.  Judge  Price  didn’t 
bother  to  listen  the  boys’  side  but,  in¬ 
stead,  committed  them  to  an  indefinite 
term  at  the  state  reformatory  for 
Negro  boys  saying:  “You  might  get 
out  when  you’re  twenty-one.” 

An  international  committee  was 
formed  to  protest  this  atrocity,  a 
travesty  even  of  Southern  Justice. 
After  many  months  of  public  pressure, 
generated  by  the  committee,  the  boys 
were  released.  In  January  of  this  year, 
North  Carolina  officials  finally  dropped 
the  charges  (attempted  assault  with 
intent  to  sexually  molest,  I  believe). 

This  committee  was  headed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Williams.  Rob  returned  to  his 
native  Monroe  an  ‘angry  young  man.’ 
In  the  military,  he  had  been  expected 
to  give  his  life  for  his  country,  and 
yet  his  country  saw  fit  to  segregate 
him,  to  humiliate  him,  to  degrade  him. 
Rob  thought  service  to  his  country 
could  best  be  done  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
testing  injustice  and  reviving  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit  that  once  made  us 
great. 

When  he  returned,  Rob  accepted  the 
‘gift’  of  the  Union  County  branch  of 
NAACP.  The  bramch  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  active,  and  being  the  only 
man  interested  in  its  welfare,  he 
shouldered  the  task  of  rejuvenating 
civil  rights  action  in  Monroe.  It  was 
turned  over  to  him  by  the  tiny  middle- 
class  of  the  town  who  had  abandoned 
it,  so  he  sought  out  his  recruits  pri¬ 
marily  from  other  social  strata. 

One  day,  Rob  walked  into  a  pool  hall 
and  interrupted  a  game  by  laying  his 
NAACP  literature  on  the  table  and 
proceeding  to  make  his  membership 
pitch.  He  recruited  six  new  members, 
and  the  Union  County  branch  was  on 
its  way. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Perry,  a  young  physi¬ 
cian  from  Texas  with  militant  feel¬ 
ings  about  civil  rights,  became  Vice 
President.  Perry,  together  with  Rob 
and  the  tiny  rank  and  file  of  the 
branch,  made  a  resounding  success  of 
their  first  action  project:  desegregat¬ 
ing  the  city’s  library.  The  librarian,  a 
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perfect  specimen  of  Southern  White 
Womanhood,  was  completely  flustered 
and  confused  when  NAACP  members 
came  to  her  counter  with  books.  She 
checked  them  out.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that. 

In  fact,  the  project  was  such  a  re¬ 
sounding  success  that  Dr.  Perry’s 
house  began  to  be  attacked  by  armed 
and  hooded  Klansmen  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  A*fter  all,  such  a  bold  action 
could  not  possibly  have  been  planned 
by  a  dumb  machinist  like  Rob  Wil¬ 
liams,  so  Perry  must  be  the  brains 
behind  the  outfit  —  or  so  the  Klan 
thought. 

The  highly  insulted  Southern  Gentle¬ 
men  attacked  with  regular  night-riding 
and  cross-burning. 

During  a  night-ride,  the  brothers  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  swathed  in  their 
Sunday  best  white  robes,  ride  through 
Negro  neighborhoods  on  a  mild  spring 
night,  or  a  warm  summer  night,  or  a 
cold  winter  night,  hollering,  throwing 
empty  liquor  bottles,  shooting  at  ‘nig¬ 
gers’  who  happen  to  be  in  their  way 
or  in  their  gunsights,  and  occasionally, 
if  a  pretty  colored  girl  takes  their 
fancy,  dragging  her  off  into  the  woods 
where  a  good  old  Southern  Gentleman’s 
style  gang-bang  takes  place.  Among 
even  slightly  civilized  people,  this  act 
is  called  brutal,  mass  rape.  From  time 
to  time,  if  one  of  the  Klansmen  has 
a  grudge  against  the  world,  or  has 
swilled  too  much  liquor,  a  black  man  is 
chosen  to  be  the  ‘dummy’  on  whom  the 
Klansman  will  vent  his  anger.  When 
this  happens,  the  victim  is  captured, 
beaten,  castrated  and  invariably  hung 
— even  if  he  is  already  dead. 

The  first  Klan  attack  on  Perry’s 
house  got  no  farther  than  a  brief  ex¬ 
change  of  shots.  You  see,  Doc  sur¬ 
prised  them.  He  had  a  gun  too,  and 
was  willing  to  shoot  any  white  bastard 
who  set  foot  on  his  property  without 
permission. 

The  surprise  of  having  been  shot  at 
by  a  ‘nigger’  soon  turned  to  anger,  so 
on  a  second  try  the  Klan  came  calling 
in  a  motorcade  of  sixty  cars  and  armed 
to  the  teeth.  But  ah,  those  ‘dumb 
coons’  weren’t  so  dumb  after  all;  this 
time  the  Klan  found  a  veritable  mil¬ 
itary  fortress  waiting  to  greet  them. 

Foxholes  had  been  dug;  defense 
guards  were  supplied  with  .30  caliber 
rifles,  steel  helmets  and  plenty  of  am¬ 
munition.  A  steel  chain  with  six-inch 
links  was  strectched  across  the  road 
to  ‘deter’  traffic.  Practically  overnight, 
Monroe  had  been  transformed  from  a 
quiet  little  town,  living  in  the  finest 
“Southern  tradition,”  into  a  battle¬ 
ground  of  hate  and  a  homeland  of 
courage. 

Although  the  Klan  did  an  about  face 
that  night,  night-rides  continued.  But 
their  main  point  of  interest  now 
shifted  to  410  N.  Boyte  Street,  the 


home  of  Robert  F.  Williams.  The  de¬ 
fense  guard  was  extended  to  the  whole 
community,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Rob’s. 

In  this  county  it’s  quite  legal  for 
people  to  carry  rifles,  but  just  to  play 
it  safe,  Rob  got  a  charter  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  listed 
the  home-guard  as  members.  They  even 
set  up  a  practice  range  and  had  regu¬ 
lar  matches.  (There  is  a  rumor  that 
they  used  ghost-like,  white  silhouettes 
for  targets,  but  it’s  not  confinned — ex¬ 
cept  by  a  smile.) 

When  Monroe  had  settled  into  the 
routine  of  constant  race  war,  with 
everybody  in  the  habit  of  packing  a 
gun,  Rob  took  a  little  stroll  down  to 
the  courthouse,  made  himself  comfy  on 
a  bench  and  watched  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  day — honestly  hoping 
to  find  some  justice  left  in  this  land. 

An  assault  case  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  argued.  Plaintiff :  black  woman- 
defendant:  white  man.  The  woman  was 
a  chambermaid  in  Monroe’s  hotel  and 
while  making  beds  from  room  to  room 
she  had  knocked  at  a  door.  The  man 
in  the  room  (the  defendant)  had  failed 
to  put  out  the  Do  Not  Disturb  sign. 
When  the  chambermaid  knocked,  she 
disturbed  the  man’s  sleep,  and,  re¬ 
acting  with  true  Southern  Chivalry,  he 
bodily  threw  her  from  the  doorsill  and 
down  the  stairs.  Humiliated,  angered, 
bruised  and  shaken,  she  dared  to  press 
charges;  her  courage  came  from  the 
knowledge  of  her  people’s  recent  self- 
assertion. 

After  hearing  the  case,  the  ‘impar- 
tial’  judge  l’eleased  the  assailant  and 
charged  the  woman  court  costs. 

Not  wanting  to  pass  hasty  judgment 
on  the  dignified,  robed  gentleman  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  presence  of  a  blindfolded 
maid  holding  a  golden  scale  before 
whom  all  come  for  justice,  Rob  stayed 
to  hear  another  case. 

The  charge  was  attempted  rape  and, 
again,  plaintiff:  black  —  defendant: 
white.  The  woman  positively  identified 
the  defendant  as  having  assaulted  her 
with  intent  to  rape  and  her  lawyer 
could  even  produce  a  white  woman  as 
witness.  The  defense  attorney  had  no 
evidence  to  offer  in  behalf  of  the  un¬ 
successful  rapist;  he  could  only  praise 
his  client’s  virtues.  With  the  defendant 
and  his  wife  sitting  together  in  the 
prisoner’s  docket,  the  attorney  pointed 
first  to  the  white  woman  and  then 
to  the  black  woman  saying  to  the 
jurors:  “Would  he  desert  this  flower 
of  white  womanhood,  for  that!” 

The  jury  deliberated  its  verdict  for 
some  time — five  minutes — and  found 
the  man  not  guilty. 

Leaving  the  courtroom,  Rob  spoke  to 
a  Charlotte  reporter  and  said  for  all 
the  world  to  hear:  “We  cannot  expect 
justice  from  this  court;  we  must  meet 
violence  with  violence.” 

And  indeed,  the  world  did  hear. 

The  Realist 


Jesus  Christ,  you’ve  never  seen  such  a 
fuss  as  the  one  everybody  made  about 
a  man  simply  saying  he’s  going'  to  de¬ 
fend  his  rights. 

The  very  next  day,  for  instance,  Roy 
Wilkins,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NAACP,  suspended  Rob  from  his  post 
as  president  of  the  Union  County 
branch.  Wilkins  soon  discovered  that 
he  didn’t  have  the  power  to  do  that, 
so  Rob  was  tried  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  Of  Branches  and  was  suspended 
for  six  months,  this  decision  being  up¬ 
held  on  appeal  to  a  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  Practicajly  every  civil  rights 
leader  in  the  country  was  down  on  Rob 
for  his  ‘meet  violence  with  violence’ 
statement. 

The  whole  country  knew  there  “was 
niggas  with  guns”  and  few  were  happy 
about  it. 

All  his  enemies  (white  and  black) 
were  afraid  of  Rob  and  they  all  con¬ 
demned  him.  The  funny  thing  is, 
though,  that  no  white  man  was  ever 
hurt  in  Monroe.  You  see,  Rob  had 
given  a  standing  order  to  fire  over 
heads — you  know:  just  scare  them. 

By  this  time  the  city  fathers  were 
pretty  annoyed  at  the  antics  of  the 
NAACP  and  decided  to  put  a  stop  to 
them  once  and  for  all.  Still  sure  that 
Perry  was  the  brains,  they  arrested 
him  on  a  charge  of  abortion. 

He  was  convicted  on  the  sole  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  woman’s  testimony.  No 
medical  evidence  was  entered  into  the 
record,  although  one  of  his  white  col¬ 
leagues  testified  that  Perry  had  previ¬ 
ously  refused  to  perform  even  a  legal 
sterilization  due  to  his  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  This  had  no  effect  on  the  jury’s 
verdict  of  guilty. 

Finally,  some  of  the  commotion  from 
Rob’s  ‘violence’  challenge  quieted  down. 
The  colored  people  only  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  local  racists  in¬ 
stead  of  damn  near  the  whole  country. 
And  the  NAACP  went  into  quiet  ac¬ 
tion  again. 

The  NAACP  negotiated  with  the 
city  council  to  desegregate  the  city’s 
swimming  pool.  They  failed  miserably, 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  city 
aldermen  even  went  so  far  as  to  refuse 
the  request  to  use  the  pool  one  day  a 
week — they  said  it  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive;  the  city  would  have  to  change 
the  water  every  time  the  Negroes 
used  it. 

The  one  place  where  colored  people 
could  swim  was  a  natural  pool  in  a 
river  that  was  very  dangerous;  every 
year,  children  had  drowned  there.  Rob 
felt  that  his  people  had  a  right  to  use 
the  city’s  pool  since  it  had  been  built 
with  federal  funds  and  maintained  by 
municipal  taxes.  And  so.  .  .  . 

One  morning  last  summer,  eight 
young  boys  from  Monroe,  complete 
with  trunks  and  towel,  went  to  the 
pool,  located  on  the  grounds  of  a  lily- 
white  country  club.  Refused  admit- 
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tance,  they  stood-in.  Spectators  ga¬ 
thered  and  soon  were  heckling  and 
even  shooting  over  the  boys.’  heads. 
When  Rob  arrived,  they  turned  their 
malicious  attention  to  him  and  at  the 
point  of  a  gun,  he  stopped  them  from 
becoming  a  mob. 

Soon  after  this,  the  pool  was  closed; 
no  Negroes  could  swim,  no  whites 
could  swim.  It  has  remained  closed 
ever  since. 

Such  is  the  climate  in  which  Mon¬ 
roe’s  Afro-Americans  live.  In  con¬ 
stant  fear  for  their  lives,  and  thought 
of  in  pre-Civil  War  terms — 3/5  ths 
of  a  man — these  people  go  on  from 
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day  to  day,  eking  out  their  meager 
existence  from  the  occasional  labor 
they  can  find,  or  from  the  $15  a  week 
the  women  earn  for  being  full-time, 
domestics. 

The  children  go  to  segregated 
schools  and  learn  about  America,  land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 
But  they  soon  discover  what  that 
phrase  really  means:  free,  if  you’re 
white,  Protestant  and  politically  con¬ 
tent  or  rich;  brave,  if  you’re  naive 
enough  to  be  angry  because  you’ve 
been  lied  to  all  your  life. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example, 
a  young  man  from  Monroe  was 
sentenced  to  20-25  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  a 
local  girl  with  intent  to  commit  rape. 
Friends  of  the  defendant  say  that  he 
and  this  girl  had  been  intimate  for 
over  a  year.  Undoubtedly  the  rela¬ 
tionship  scandalized  local  gentlefolk 
so  it  follows  that  when  the  girl  was 
mysteriously  beaten  up,  deputy  sheriff 
Dalton  arrested  her  Negro  friend. 

In  court,  the  girl  testified  that  he 
did  not  assault  her,  and  she  refused 
to  name  the  person  who  had.  Also,  a 


doctor  testified  that  he  had  examined 
her  immediately  after  the  attack  and 
found  no  evidence  of  rape.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  young  man  was  convicted. 
(The  case  is  being  appealed.) 

This  is  the  town  to  which  Rob  Wil¬ 
liams  invited  Freedom  Riders. 

Last  summer  there  was  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  over  300  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The 
whole  world  was  aware  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Ride,  and  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention  was  focused  on  Jackson. 
Rob  wanted  this  to  happen  to  Monroe 
tdo,  so  that  the  story  of  his  city  could 
break  through  the  press  blackout  and 
■be  heard  around  the  world  in  all  its 
ugliness. 

Rob  had  taken  on  the  responsibility 
of  leading  his  people  to  liberation. 
They  looked  up  to  him,  they  trusted 
him,  they  expected  results  from  him. 
He  knew  that  alone,  the  task  was  im¬ 
possible.  He  wasn’t  just  fighting  the 
life  pattern  of  a  small  Southern  town; 
he  was  fighting  the  herculean  power 
bloc  of  a  corrupt  political  machine 
that  embraced  local,  £tate  and  federal 
governments. 

At  that  time,  we  Freedom  Riders 
wouldn’t  tolerate  violence,  whether  it 
was  aggressive,  retaliative,  or  de¬ 
fensive.  Rob  knew  that  our  attitude 
possibly  meant  serious  danger  for  his 
people.  And  yet  he  invited  us;  he 
agreed  to  our  conditions;  he  even 
gave  us  his  friendship. 

We  ari’ived  in  Monroe  late  in 
August,  1961.  We  had  come  against 
the  advice  of  many  of  our  comrades 
to  give  Rob  the  help  he  asked  for.  We 
joined  with  the  local  people  and  be¬ 
gan  demonstratinng  under  the  name 
of  the  Monroe  Non-Violent  Action 
Committee.  Our  demonstration  was  at 
the  local  courthouse  and  our  banners 
protested  economic,  legal  and  social 
segregation  and  discrimination. 

Rob  and  the  other  Monroe  people 
promised  us  that  the  line  would  be 
protected  only  by  police;  they  would 
leave  their  guns  at  home.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  notified  the  police  of  every 
move  it  made;  all  demonstrators  were 
well  trained  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  non-violence;  and  we  walked 
in  protest  not  with  hate,  but  with  the 
hope  for  a  peaceful  change.  In  other 
words,  we  were  non-violent  to  the 
nth  degree. 

For  the  first  few  days  it  was  not 
an  unusual  picket  line.  It  was  similar 
to  one  you  could  find  anywhere  in  the 
country,  having  its  due  share  of 
hecklers,  jeerers  and  occasional  fights. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  was  coun¬ 
ter-picketing,  but  of  a  distinctly 
Southern  nature.  While  we  walked 
around  the  block  of  the  courthouse, 
cars  from  the  surrounding  area  and 
a  few  from  South  Carolina  bearing 
signs  like  “It’s  Open  Season  On 
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Coons”  and  “Birds  don’t  mix,  why 
should  we!”  drove  around  the  same 
block,  their  passengers  heckling  us 
constantly. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  one  of  the 
Freedom  Riders,  Ed  Bromberg,  was 
shot  in  the  stomach.  Luckily,  he 
wasn’t  seriously  injured.  He  was  shot 
with  a  pellet  rifle  that  had  not  been 
pumped  to  a  fatal  pressure.  A  band- 
aid,  some  antiseptic,  and  he  was  back 
on  the  line  in  20  minutes — placard, 
battle-scar  and  all. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  all  of  us 
had  been  roughed  up.  A  6'-G”  giant 
picked  on  me.  A  policeman  who 
dragged  him  off  me  later  identified 
him  as  the  dragon  of  the  local  Klan. 

By  now  it  was  pretty  clear  the 
local  whites  were  angry.  I  overheard 
comments  that  they  were  going  to 
“get”  us,  but  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
if  they  were  actually  planning  some¬ 
thing  or  just  bragging. 

On  Saturday,  things  were  really 
hot.  Everyone  was  off  work  so  we 
had  a  large  line,  and  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  We  arrived  at  the  courthouse 
square  at  about  eleven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  local  townsfolk  were 
already  there,  shopping  or  just  stand¬ 
ing  around. 

The  size  of  our  ‘audience’  and  its 
anger  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly 
rising  temperature.  By  five  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  it  was  so  hot  you  could,  as 
the  saying  goes,  have  fried  an  egg 
on  the  sidewalk.  We  had  far  too 
many  on  the  line  to  evacuate  by  car 
as  usual,  so  we  decided  to  march  in 
parade  fashion  back  to  Newtown,  the 
Negro  district  of  Monroe. 

Realizing  what  could  easily  happen 
with  the  whites  in  their  present  mood, 
our  picket  captain,  James  Forman, 
asked  for  a  police  escort  for  the 
march.  Police  chief  A.  A.  Mauney 
said  he  had  already  assigned  two  cars 
to  protect  us.  The  two  police  cars  did 
start  out  with  us  but  so  did  the 
whole  damn  town  and,  somehow,  the 
cops  got  lost  in  the  crowd. 

We  were  a  little  frightened  at  this 
loss  of  companionship,  so  to  keep 
our  spirits  up  we  sang  Freedom  songs 
all  the  way  home.  The  whites  follow¬ 
ing  us  (not  to  be  outdone)  shouted 
obscenities,  so  between  us  we  made 
quite  a  din. 

As  we  passed  one  house  in  a  white 
section  a  woman  came  running  out, 
yelling  at  us  and  brandishing  a  small 
kitchen  knife.  Young  and  agile,  we 
managed  to  get  out  of  her  way,  but 
she  came  pretty  close  to  slashing 
some  of  us.  The  gentleman  of  the 
house  joined  her  and  started  throw¬ 
ing  soda  bottles  at  us.  He  aimed  for 
our  feet,  so  when  the  bottles  broke, 
we  were  spattered  with  the  glass. 

As  we  entered  the  Negro  district, 
fights  broke  out  all  along  the  line. 
Some  people  got  out  of  cars  and 
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dragged  pickets  off  the  line  and  beat 
them.  Two  MNVAC  members  broke 
line  discipline  and  dragged  one  guy, 
who  had  been  particularly  obscene, 
out  of  his  car  and  roughed  him  up 
a  little.  I  felt  this  was  wrong  but 
when  they  let  him  go  and  I  saw  him 
running  like  hell  for  the  safety  of  his 
car,  I  was  a  little  glad — there  was 
one  guy  who  would  have  a  little  more 
respect  for  us  from  now  on,  even  if 
it  was  the  wrong  kind. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  neighborhood 
fired  a  few  shots  in  the  air  and  every¬ 
thing  quieted  down.  A  little  while 
later,  a  lone  white  man  came  walking 
up  to  Rob’s  house.  We  all  just  sat 
there  and  watched — this  was  indeed 
a  brave  thing  to  do,  especially  since 
the  man  was  unarmed.  He  was  the 
one  who  had  just  attacked  us  with 
soda  bottles,  and  now  he  said  that 
what  he  and  his  wife  had  done  was 
wrong  and  he  hoped  we  would  forgive 
him.  He  seemed  relieved  when  we 
assured  him  we  held  no  bad  feelings 
and  he  invited  us  to  attend  his  church 
the  next  day — the  man  was  a  Baptist 
minister. 

Sunday,  August  27th  turned  out  to 
a  beautiful  day. — weather-wise,  that 
is.  In  the  morning,  MNVAC  members 
split  into  integrated  delegations  as 
planned  and  went  to  the  all-white 
churches.  We  were  supposed  to  attend 
the  services  and  if  not  allowed  ent¬ 
rance,  kneel-in. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  we  didn’t 
have  to  kneel-in  anywhere,  which  sur¬ 
prised  the  hell  out  of  us.  In  fact,  we 
were  received  rather  warmly  every¬ 
where.  In  most  churches,  the  minister 
greeted  us  personally  after  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  invited  us  to  return  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week. 

Back  in  Newtown,  after  we  had  a 
chance  to  exchange  stories,  we  were 
pretty  pleased  with  ourselves  at  this 
apparent  victory,  and  set  out  for  the 
courthouse  and  our  picketing,  not 
fully  understanding  the  situation. 


“Madam,  y’all  can  go  to  Hell!” 


When  we  arrived  for  our  afternoon 
stroll,  thousands  of  people  were  al¬ 
ready  there — apparently  waiting  for 
us.  The  line  was  set  up  smoothly  but 
it  was  easy  to  tell  we  were  sitting 
on  a  powder  keg.  There  was  .almost 
no  heckling;  people  just  milling 
around,  mumbling  to  themselves. 
Things  were  too  quiet,  but  soon  it  all 
began  to  add  up. 

There  were  no  fights  that  after¬ 
noon,  not  even  anything  close  to  it. 
At  five  o’clock  there  were  about  five 
thousand  people  in  the  area.  The 
crowd  was  so  thick  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  our  evacuation  team  to 
get  through  with  cars.  One  local  Ne¬ 
gro  man,  who  happened  to  be  driving 
through,  got  stuck  in  traffic  and  was 
enlisted  to  assist  the  evacuation.  Con¬ 
stance  Lever,  a  white  British  student 
who  came  to  Monroe  for  the  summer, 
got  into  the  car.  A  policeman  stopped 
her — he  wouldn’t  allow  a  white  wo¬ 
man  to  enter  a  car  alone  with  a 
Negro  man. 

The  policeman  took  her  from  the 
car  and  confiscated  a  shotgun  that 
was  in  the  back  seat.  He  arrested 
the  driver  for  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon  and  handed  the  gun  over  to 
one  of  the  local  boys.  This  started  the 
riot.  It  had  been  threatening  all  af¬ 
ternoon,  but  this  sparked  it.  The  man 
who  got  the  gun  hit  the  picket  cap¬ 
tain  over  the  head  with  it,  seriously 
wounding  him.  At  the  sight  of  blood, 
the  crowd  turned  into  a  mob — a  beat¬ 
ing,  molesting,  destroying  mob. 

It  went  on  like  that  for  about  20 
minutes.  Everyone  was  beaten  up,  al¬ 
though  no  one  was  killed.  Basically, 
these  racists  are  cowards;  even  the 
sense  of  pow^r  and  the  anonymity 
of  being  part  of  a  mob  were  not 
enough  to  change  the  basic  nature  of 
these  creatui’es.  The  Freedom  Riders 
and  local  people  made  no  move  to 
defend  themselves.  Completely  con¬ 
fused,  those  in  the  mob  could  not  deal 
with  something  so  totally  out  of  their 
element:  non-violence  in  action. 

The  actual  fighting  was  confined  to 
the  area  of  the  car,  where  it  con¬ 
tinued  right  under  the  eye  of  the  po¬ 
lice.  Finally,  after  they  had  taken  a 
thorough  beating,  a  policeman  told 
the  pickets  to  go  to  the  station  for 
protection. 

Chief  Mauney  greeted  them  with 
open  arms,  assuring  safety  from  the 
mob.  A  little  later,  Connie,  the  British 
girl,  overheard  Mauney  say  to  a 
known  Klansman:  “It’ll  take  about 
half  an  hour  to  arrange.”  Thirty 
minutes  later  they  were  all  arrested 
and  charged  with  inciting  to  riot.  It 
wasn’t  only  the  demonstrators  who 
were  arrested.  Freedom  Riders  and 
anyone  black  were  arrested  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  People  who  had  come  into 
town  to  investigate  were  arrested. 

The  Realist 


Three  people  who  had  come  to  bail 
somebody  out  were  arrested! 

The  prisoners  were  brought  to  the 
county  jail  in  small  groups.  Richard 
Griswold,  a  Freedom  Rider,  was  in 
the  first  group  and  was  put  into  a 
cell  with  a  local  white  man.  The  po¬ 
lice  knew  Dick  because  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  arrested  for  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  He  was  almost  killed  in  that  cell. 
He  was  only  taken  out  before  he  wag 
killed  because  another  Freedom  Rider 
passed  by,  saw  what  was  happening 
and  demanded  that  Dick  be  rescued. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Committee 
to  Aid  the  Monroe  Defendants  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  statement  (spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  as  in  the  orig¬ 
inal)  : 

On  or  about  4th  Sunday  of  aug 
1961.  I  was  in  the  union  county  jail 
on  5  charges  of  worthless  checks 
and  2  assaults  charges.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  police  and  deptuy  forces  of  the 
city  of  Monroe  put  to  me  a  propsi- 
tion  if  I  would  by  force  assault  one 
of  the  freedom  riders  Griswould 
they  would  see  I  went  free  of  my 
charges.  This  beating  I  did  in  the 
bottom  cell  in  the  union  county  jail 
I  went  free  for  2  weeks  and  was 
picked  back  up  and  sentenced  for 
the  crimes  which  was  supposed  to 
be  dropped  for  the  beating  I  did 
for  them,  they  turned  their  backs 
on  me  is  why  I  confess  to  this. 

/s/  Howard  Stack 
Conrad  Lynn,  counsel  for  the 
CAMD,  sent  the  original,  handwritten 
copy  of  this  confession  to  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  along  with  a 
letter  demanding  a  federal  investiga¬ 
tion  and  prosecution  of  those  police 
officers  guilty  of  violating  prisoners’ 
civil  rights. 

An  FBI  investigation  took  place, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  Stack  has 
been  declared  insane.  (I  understand 
that  this  was  done  without  benefit  of 
psychiatric  opinion.)  The  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  file  on  this  case  has  been 
closed. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  proverbial 
ranch:  word  had  spread  through  the 
outlying  rural  areas  that  there  had 
been  a  riot  in  Monroe  and  the  Klan 
might  ride  that  night.  Black  people 
from  miles  around  flocked  into  New¬ 
town  for  protection.  Rob,  too,  ex¬ 
pected  the  Klan  to  ride.  They  had 
come  the  day  before  but  weren’t 
really  prepared  to  attack,  so  he  armed 
the  people  and  set  up  a  perimeter 
guard. 

Things  were  pretty  tense  in  New- 
toAvn.  The  people  were  angry;  their 
friends  and  relatives  had  been  beaten 
up  and  ^unjustly  arrested.  It  was 
feared  the  jailed  people  would  not 
live  out  the  night.  Some  wanted  to 
go  into  town,  storm  the  jailhouse  and 
free  their  people.  Soon,  this  got 
around  and  many  agreed — if  the  po- 
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lice  could  disregard  the  law,  why 
couldn’t  they? 

Rob  had  a  difficult  time  controlling 
them.  I  was  there,  and  I  didn’t  envy 
him  his  position  as  their  leader.  They 
had  endured  a  week  of  constant  har¬ 
assment,  not  to  mention  the  lifetime 
of  humiliation  and  degradation  of  be¬ 
ing  black  in  this  country. 

Within  the  confines  of  Newtown, 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  revolution : 
this  life  meant  nothing;  living  in  a 
society  that  rejected  without  know¬ 
ing,  that  condemned  without  judging, 
that  killed  without  reason,  had  no 
value;  it  was  not  really  living — in 
short,  they  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Rob  stood  on  his  front  porch,  facing 
the  western  horizon  and  said  that 
when  the  sun  dropped  behind  the 
trees  the  Klan  would  ride.  “They’ll 
come  in  here  burning  your  homes, 


raping  your  women  and  killing  your 
children.  The  weapons  you  have  are 
not  to  kill  people  with — killing  is 
wrong.  Your  guns  are  to  protect  your 
families — to  stop  them  from  being 
killed.  Let  the  Klan  ride,  but  if  they 
try  to  do  wrong  against  you — stop 
them.  If  we’re  ever  going  to  win 
this  fight,  we’ve  got  to  have  a  clean 
record.  Stay,  my  friends,  you’re  need¬ 
ed  most  here,  stay  and  protect  your 
homes.” 

I  stood  there,  about  twenty  feet 
from  Rob,  amazed  at  the  greatness 
of  this  man,  at  his  calm  assuredness. 
Rob  Williams  is  a  leader,  one  of  the 
few  I’ve  ever  known. 

Things  quieted  down  after  Rob 
spoke;  much  of  the  tension  was  gone 
from  the  air  and  I  could  almost  re¬ 
lax.  It  was  nearing  dusk;  people 
were  walking  about,  laughing,  joking. 
Weapons  were  checked  and  rechecked, 


ammunition  supplies  were  made  ready. 
Then  somebody  yelled,  “Here  they 
come!” 

A  lone  black  car  drove  slowly  up 
the  block.  Someone  said  it  was  the 
one  that  had  “It’s  Open  Season  On 
Coons”  pasted  on  its  door  a  few  days 
ago.  The  driver  was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Klan,  and 
the  damn  fool  had  his  wife  with  him. 

The  car  was  stepped  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  taken  to  Rob’s,  front  yard. 
Someone  in  the  background  yelled 
“Kill  them”;  someone  else  yelled 
“Shut  up.”  The  car  was  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  empty,  so  I 
parked  it.  Then  I  went  to  Rob’s  yard 
where  he  was  talking  to  the  people, 
a  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stegall.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  was  quiet,  everything  seemed  un¬ 
der  control.  I  walked  away.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  next. 

I  did  not  see  the  Stegalls  again 
until  two  days  later,  when  I  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  their  kid¬ 
napping. 

They  had  been  in  the  neighborhood 
for  two  hours  and  left  under  their 
own  power,  of  their  own  free  will, 
unharmed,  unmolested.  I  know  this 
because  Mrs.  Stegall  said  so.  She 
even  said  to  a  reporter:  “Williams, 
he  made  out  like  he  wanted  to  pro¬ 
tect  us.” 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  has 
arrested  four  people,  charging  the 
willful,  unlawful  and  what  amounts 
to  premeditated  kidnapping  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  Bruce  Stegall  on  Sunday, 
August  27,  1961. 

Williams  was  indicted  but  fled  to 
Cuba  when  told  by  Police  Chief 
Mauney  over  the  phone:  “You’ll  be 
hanging  from  the  courthouse  steps  in 
thirty  minutes.”  On  the  advice  of  his 
constituents  who  felt  Mauney  meant 
it,  Rob  left. 

That  is  the  story  of  Monroe  thus 
far;  a  little  town  of  12,000  just 
twenty  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

Only  a  small  part  of  this  story  is 
mine,  most  of  it  belongs  to  the  people 
who  live  there  all  year  long.  The 
blacks,  suspended  in  the  limbo  of 
anarchy;  the  whites,  entrenched  up  to 
their  ears  in  the  shit  of  their  own 
impulsions. 

These  people  are  not  untypical  of 
the  rest  of  the  south. 

On  March  21,  1962,  the  New  York 
Post  quoted  a  Louisiana  District  At¬ 
torney’s  assistant.  He  was  talking  to 
the  chairman  of  Baton  Rouge  CORE : 
“You  talk  about  fairness  because 
you’re  winning.  But  I’m  losing  like  a 
dog.  Fairness  goes  out  the  window 
when  you’re  losing.” 

It  could  have  been  said  in  Monroe, 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Jackson,  Miami 
or  any  other  southern  city. 
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“I’m  afraid  that  we’ll  have  to  refuse  to  leave; 
we’re  staging  a  shit-in.” 


modest  proposals 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 

:  . . 

Sooner  or  later  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  attempt 
a  very  delicate  bit  of  historico-political  surgery  in 
“rehabilitating”  one  Lev  Bronstein,  otherwise  known 
as  Leon  Trotsky.  They  have  a  job  cut  out  for  them,  as, 
for  almost  forty  years,  “The  Old  Man”  has  all  but 
disappeared  from  the  Russian  and  satellite  scenes.  The 
Party  hacks  whose  job  it  will  be  to  “bring  ’im  back 
alive”  have  a  wide  open  field.  Anything  goes. 

Take,  for  example,  the  way  Valerian  Zorin  might 
introduce  the  subject  to  a  Party  Congress: 

“At  no  time  was  recognition  withdrawn  from  Lev 


A  Visit  From  the  FBI 

by  William  Worthy 

On  February  15,  this  reporter  spoke  in  New  York 
City  at  a  public  rally  sponsored  by  the  Committee  to 
Aid  the  Monroe  Defendants. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  order  to  bring  the  facts 
about  Monroe,  N.  C.,  before  the  public  and  to  raise 
funds  to  defend  the  persons  soon  to  be  tried. 

The  defendants,  including  Freedom  Riders,  are 
accused  of  having  “kidnapped”  a  white  couple  in 
Monroe  last  August  27  at  the  time  of  a  race  riot 
directed  against  the  Freedom  Riders. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  well-attended  rally 
were  novelist  Norman  Mailer,  author  of  The  Naked 
and  the  Dead,  and  civil  rights  attorney  Conrad  J. 
Lynn. 

Today  (Tuesday,  March  20),  a  little  over  a  month 
later,  I  received  a  mid-morning  visit  from  two  FBI 
agents.  They  said  they  wished  to  question  me  about 
something  I  had  said  at  the  rally.  Their  interroga¬ 
tion  took  less  than  a  minute.  Since  there  is  no  legal 
obligation  even  to  talk  to  the  FBI,  I  barely  let  them 
come  in  the  door  and  didn’t  invite  them  to  sit  down, 
because  I  knew  they  were  wasting  their  time  and 
mine.  On  matters  of  this  kind,  I  never  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  investigators.  I  always  refer  them  to  my 
attorney. 

What  the  fedeixil  men  wanted  to  probe  was  a 
reference  in  my  speech  to  an  FBI  flyer  on  Robert  F. 
Williams,  exiled  president  of  the  Union  County 
NAACP.  After  a  Monroe  grand  jury  indicted  Wil¬ 
liams  on  August  28  for  “kidnapping,”  the  FBI  on 
the  same  day  swore  out  an  interstate  fugitive  war¬ 
rant  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  launched  a  mammoth 
continent-wide  search  for  him. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  the  “wanted”  llyers  were 
circulated  over  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  Hundreds  of  FBI  agents  fanned  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  track  Williams  down.  In  less  than  a  month 
the  hunt  proved  unsuccessful.  The  fugitive  from 


North  Carolina  reached  the  safety  of  Cuba.  A  copy¬ 
righted  story  in  the  Baltimore  Afro-American  re¬ 
vealed  his  arrival  in  Havana. 

In  my  February  15  speech,  I  quoted  from  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  stories  that  were  sharply  critical 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  for  having 
been  “innocently  trapped”  into  cooperating  with  the 
FBI  because  of  “misinformation  originating  in 
Monroe  and  passed  on  by  the  FBI.”  The  tradition 
of  political  asylum  has  remained  strong  in  Canada 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Underground  Railway. 

Holding  up  before  the  audience  a  copy  of  the 
flyer,  I  pointed  out  the  erroneous  FBI  claim  that 
Williams  had  been  “diagnosed  as  schizophrenic” — a 
modern,  euphemistic  variation,  in  this  case,  of  the 
familiar  southern  theme  of  “the  crazy  nigger.” 

The  flyer  also  invented  a  couple  of  razor-type  scars 
on  Williams’  body.  This  reporter  knows  they  were 
invented,  and  so  cabled  the  Afro  from  Havana  last 
September,  because  I  carefully  examined  the  sites  of 
the  alleged  scars  on  Wililams’  face  and  leg  after  he 
arrived  in  Cuba. 

I  went  on  to  tell  the  audience  how  the  flyer  in¬ 
directly  came  into  my  possession.  A  Midwest  sup¬ 
porter  of  Williams  had  spotted  it  hanging  in  his  local 
Post  Office.  Outraged  at  the  “schizophrenic”  claim 
and  angry  to  see  the  photograph  of  a  civil  rights 
leader  alongside  pictures  of  bank  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers,  this  person  had  simply  ripped  it  off  the  wall. 
I  have  heard  that  others  across  the  country  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

The  FBI  visitors  this  morning  suggested  that 
since  the  flyer  was  government  property,  the  Mid- 
westerner  may  have  violated  the  law. 

“See  my  lawyer,”  I  repeated,  and  they  went  about 
their  business. 

[Editor’s  note:  The  flyer  on  the  previous  page — 
also  apparently  ripped  off  a  Post  Office  wall — was 
sent  to  the  Realist  by  an  anonymous  reader.  It  has 
been  destroyed,  of  course,  since  we  do  not  wish  to 
harbor  stolen  property  in  our  office.] 
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Bronstein,  and  such  surface  vituperation  and  pseudo¬ 
defamation,  such  as  appeared  to  unsophisticated  and 
reactionary  observers,  as  down-grading  his  role  in  the 
October  Revolution  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Red 
Army,  were,  in  fact,  as  should  be  obvious  to  any  en¬ 
lightened  student  of  Marxist  historiography,  the  care¬ 
ful  ‘placement’  of  his  status  and  personality  into  an 
‘monographic  limbo’  where,  unsullied  by  sectarian  di¬ 
visiveness  and  slander,  we  could  re-introduce  his  image 
into  the  mainstream  of  Socialist  thought  and  action, 
after  a  30-year  period  of  ‘dynamic  incubation.’  Lev 
Bronstein  re-emerges  with  new  strength  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  Soviet  youth,  mindful  as  ever  of  his  savage 
anti-Zionist  convictions  and  his  life-long  repudiation 
of  the  grubby  superstitions  of  Jewish  culture.” 

Then,  of  course,  Party  strategists  might  try  the 
“cautious”  approach,  with  a  feeler,  to  see  how  people 
react.  This  can  work  tivo  ways,  inasmuch  as  it  allows 
for  a  painless  About-Face  Policy;  or  it  can  smoke  out 
any  die-hard  Trotskyists  who  may  come  up  for  air: 

“The  reckless  and  ill-considered  depredations  of  the 
Stalinist  idolators  during  their  period  of  administra¬ 
tive  control  over  the  priceless  documents  and  records 
of  the  Soviet  People’s  heroic  self-assertion  of  1917-18, 
have  resulted  in  the  misplacement  of  certain  items  of 
relative  importance  to  any  thoughtful  student  seeking 
a  dispassionate  view  of  the  earth-shaking  events  of 
that  time.  Among  these  misplaced  documents  are  those 
relating  to  a  minor  functionary  and  amateur  theoreti¬ 
cian  named  Leo  Totz.  When  the  papers  have  been  filed 
in  proper  order,  a  committee  of  historians  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  file  on  Totz  (due  to  the  fading  of  the 
ill-cared-for-documents,  this  individual’s  name  is  al¬ 
most  illegible;  the  spelling  given  here  is  merely  specu¬ 
lative)  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  aforesaid  Totz 
played  any  minor  role  in  the  formation  of  the  Socialist 
State,  his  place  (albeit  a  modest  one)  will  be  assigned 
to  him  in  full  accordance  with  his  historical  merits. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  will  he  be  featured 
on  any  of  the  forthcoming  commemorative  postage 
stamps.” 

Naturally,  the  surviving  Stalinists  would  cheerfully 
“ rehabilitate ”  him  as  follows: 

“N.  P.  Laderga,  W.  Z.  Ostchotzube  and  V.  I.  Zimik 
have  confessed  to  the  crime  of  Obscuration  of  Soviet 
Ideals  and  have  been  shot.  The  brutish  Laderga,  a 
photo-retoucher  in  the  Soviet  Academy  of  History’s 
Pictorial  Archive  section  confessed  freely  to  having 
obliterated  the  image  of  Comrade  Trotsky  wherever 
he  was  shown  standing  next  to  or  near  V.  I.  Lenin. 
The  low  opportunist  Ostchotzube,  Reference  Consultant 
in  the  People’s  Press  Archives,  freely  confessed  to 
having  cut  out,  with  razor  blades,  over  70,000  refer¬ 
ences  to  Comrade  Trotsky  in  the  back  issues  of  Pravda 
alone.  This  impulsive  action  has  irreparably  damaged 
the  entire  journalistic  record  of  the  years  1917-1923. 
The  repulsive  deviationist,  V.  I.  Zimik,  film  editor  at 
the  Mosfilm  and  Sovfoto  agencies,  freely  confessed  to 
having  cut  out  and  burned  over  600  pounds  of  moving- 
picture  film  depicting  Leo  Trotsky,  thus  reducing  the 
priceless  heritage  of  contemporary  newsreels  by  over 
90%. ” 

And  we  have,  too,  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  ‘secret’ 
speech  to  the  assembled  Soviet,  where  that  essential 


characteristic  of  contemporary  dialectic  is  displayed, 
the  ancient  quality  of  ‘chutzpah’: 

“For  more  than  30  years  a  campaign  of  personal 
vilification,  character  assassination,  lies,  concealment 
of  fact  and  distortion  of  demonstrable  historical  truth 
has  been  perpetrated  by  the  corrupt,  war-mongering 
police  states  of  the  West  in  an  attempt  to  obliterate 
the  shining  revolutionary  achievement  and  positive  So¬ 
cialist  stature  of  Lev  Trotsky,  architect  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Red  Army  and  implementer  of  the  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Leninism.  The  bestial  attacks  of  the  paid 
prostitute-hacks  of  the  Capitalist  Press  have  charac¬ 
terized  Marshal  Trotsky  as  a  counter-revolutionary,  an 
opportunist  and  a  traitor.  Fearing  that  their  diseased 
lies  would  be  exposed,  a  hired  murderer,  in  the  pay  of 
the  United  Fruit  World  Banana  Monopoly  and  Slave 
Cartel,  savagely  struck  down  the  Friend  of  Lenin 
during  a  sabbatical  residence  in  Mexico.  The  People 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  one  voice,  proclaim  the 
grandeur  and  nobility  of  Comrade  Lev  Trotsky,  Pillar 
of  Socialism,  and  refute  the  unworthy  wall  of  silence 
and  contempt  wrhich  the  Western  lackeys  have  un¬ 
successfully  attempted  to  build  around  a  Hero  of  The 
Soviet  Union.” 

Loyal  Satellite  Countries  ivill  want  to  get  in  on  the 
act: 

“Never  one  to  be  ashamed  of  his  Polish  origins, 
nevertheless  Comrade  Leon  concealed  it  for  reasons  of 
socialist  expediency.  .  . 

Cultural  rehabilitation  tvould  be  handled  with  memo¬ 
randa  from  the  People’s  League  of  Revolutionary  Art: 

“What  with  over  60,000  stone  and  concrete  statues 
of  the  traitor  Djugashvili  still  remaining  in  State 
warehouses  since  1951,  significant  economies  might  re¬ 
sult  if  templates  and  jigs  were  used  on  these  effigies 
to  undercut  and  rework  the  features,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  bronze  pince-nez  and  a  stucco  goatee,  could 
result  in  acceptable  likenesses  of  Comrade  Trotsky.” 

Cuba,  wanting  to  be  noticed  and  accepted,  could 
modestly  offer: 

“A  new  ‘ultimo’  in  cigar  size  designations — the 
Panetela  Trotsquista.” 

Once  having  tasted  the  heady  ivine  of  adulation 
and  the  cult  of  personality  dying  hard,  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  will  extend  posthumous  laurels  on  vari¬ 
ous  levels: 

Geographic  —  with  place  names  like  Trotskino, 
Trotskiansk,  Trotskialishev;  Numismatic — the  7^  ko¬ 
pek  coin,  for  instance,  will  henceforth  be  called  a 
Trot,  but  will  remain  un-negotiable  outside  of  Volun¬ 
teer  Siberian  Camp  Commissary  stores. 

And  finally,  from  their  own  foggy  limbo,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Communist  Party  could  offer  .  .  .  nostalgia  ( what 
else?)  : 

“Tired  working  stiffs  knew  and  loved  him.  Hearst 
goons  glared  at  him  from  street  corners.  Girl  organ¬ 
izers  from  the  Needlepoint  Laborers  Union  squinted 
adoringly  at  him  through  work-strained  eyes.  Debs  held 
his  hand  in  fraternal  firmness  and  warmth  while  the 
red  banners  flapped  in  the  May  breeze.  Yes,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Left  took  him  to  its  big  yearning  heart — that 
lovable  little  ‘movie  extra’  with  his  pince-nez  glittering 
in  the  New  York  sunlight  of  1912.” 
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SEX  IN  SPACE? 

(Continued  from  Cover) 

our  scientists  and  our  Congress  are 
pondering  the  question  of  life  in  outer 
space.  Always  deep  in  reportage,  the 
Times  further  noted  that  a  serious 
discussion  of  this  life-in-other-worlds 
business  would  have  caused  “laughter 
and  ridicule  a  few  years  ago,”  and 
that  the  subject  is  still  one  that 
scientists  “prefer  to  talk  about  only  in 
private  to  avoid  public  scorn.” 

Well,  if  Congress  is  willing  to  be 
serious,  so  are  we.  What  else  can  a 
responsible  citizen  do?  After  all,  if 
Congress  prefers  to  ponder  outer 
space  instead  of  civil  rights  or  aid  to 
education,  that  is  surely  a  Congres¬ 
sional  privilege.  Simply  because  we 
elect  them  is  no  reason  to  expect 
them  to  think  about  the  same  things 
we  do.  However,  we  digress.  Away 
from  outer  space,  at  that. 

From  these  Olympian  Heights  of 
reason  and  freethought  provided  at 
minimal  charge  by  the  Realist  to  its 
partisans,  we  can  see  where  there 
might  very  well  be  life  in  outer  space. 
But  you  can’t  convince  us  that  there 
is  life  out  thar  in  the  wild  blue 
yonder  unless  there  is  that  con¬ 
comitant  —  sex  —  out  there  as  well. 
Therefore  we  are  anxious  to  learn  if 
a  healthy  sex  life  is  indeed  possible 
in  outer  realms. 

First  of  all,  since  it  takes  two  to 
tangle,  we  must  determine  if  women 
are  interested  in  having  their  equality 
extended  out  into  outer  space.  Happi¬ 
ly,  they  are  for  a  single  standard  in 
space. 

Over  a  year  ago,  a  young  lady 
named  Adele  Nathanson  wrote  to  the 
White  House,  requesting  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“I  sincerely  wish  to  accompany  the 
first  astronaut  on  his  initial  flight 
into  outer  space.  I  believe  my  pres¬ 
ence  will  greatly  boost  his  morale  and 
alleviate  his  lonesomeness  during  the 
long,  hazardous  journey.  .  .  .” 

Now  we  have  never  met  Miss  Na¬ 
thanson — she  described  herself  as  27, 
unmarried,  in  good  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health,  with  red  hair  and  green 
eyes  —  but  she  sounds  like  a  likely 
candidate  to  us.  She  has  the  desire. 
Moreover,  she  speaks  out  for  her  con¬ 
stitutional  birthright  in  an  unequivo¬ 
cating  voice: 

“And  if  they  send  men,  and  even 
animals,  into  space,  why  can’t  a  girl 
go?” 

She  is  practical-minded: 

“If  a  man  and  a  girl  went  together 
they  could  boost  each  other’s  morale 
[you  will  note  the  concern  with  her 
own  morale  as  well  as  the  astro¬ 
naut’s].  I  mean  they  could  talk  to 
each  other  along  the  way.” 

Miss  Nathanson,  clearly,  is  primed 
to  orbit  for  her  country. 


More  recently  we  have  learned  of 
another  young  woman  who  is  actually 
in  training  to  become  the  first  woman 
in  space.  Miss  Jerrie  Cobb  has  re¬ 
peatedly  called  our  official  bluff  by 
offering  herself  as  a  kind  of  one- 
woman  vanguard. 

“It’s  our  only  chance,”  she  told  re¬ 
porters,  “of  doing  something  in  the 
space  race  before  they  [they  are  the 
Russians]  do.” 

As  you  well  know,  the  women  of 
this  country  are  well  nigh  irrepress¬ 
ible,  and  if  neither  the  Misses  Na¬ 
thanson  nor  Cobb  get  into  outer  space, 
some  wench  will  come  along  to  finish 
their,  unrequited  space  effort.  Without 
wishing  to  seem  cavalier,  however, 
we  would  like  to  take  issue — albeit 
small  issue — with  both  ladies. 

In  regard  to  Miss  Nathanson’s  allu¬ 
sions  to  “talking  to  each  other  along 
the  way,”  we  must  point  out  that  this 
is  possibly  not  the  best  way  to  boost 
an  astronaut’s  morale.  The  chemistry 
that  propels  rockets  also  has  its  way 
with  human  beings.  And  we  see  no¬ 
thing  wrong  with  that.  If  John  Glenn 
is  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  passing  by,  we  are  equally 
sure  that  he  is  not  immune  to  the 
sight  of  a  Miss  America  or  some  other- 
example  of  our  natural  resources 
whose  cleavage  bodes  felicitous  com¬ 
parison  to  the  Grand  Canyon  itself. 

Given  this  premise,  we  must  also 
take  exception  to  Miss  Cobb’s  xeno¬ 
phobic  anxiety  over  which  nation  may 
lay  claim  to  the  first  female  of  the 
species  in  space.  Our  real  goal  should 
be  the  creation  of  conditions  compat¬ 
ible  to  a  sane  sex  life  in  outer  space. 
It’s  a  long  way  between  planets,  and 
if  we  expect  our  astronauts  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  theory  that  “Getting 


there  is  half  the  fun,”  we  had  better- 
burden  ourselves  with  the  dilemma  of 
just  how  they  are  going  to  occupy 
themselves. 

The  widely-respected  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution  has  been  engaged  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  to  think  —  with  more  pre¬ 
cision  than  might  be  expected  of  Con¬ 
gress,  perhaps — about  life  in  outer 
space.  Brookings  officials  have  sur¬ 
mised  that  if  superior  beings  were 
ever  encountered  by  our  space  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  results  would  be  “quite 
unpredictable.”  If  these  denizens  of 
other  worlds  were  sufficiently  superior, 
they  might  “choose  to  have  little  if 
any  contact  with  us.” 

So  we  don’t  think  it  ultra-chauvi¬ 
nistic  of  us  to  insist  on  our  boys’ 
having  some  -of  their  own  kind  along 
so  that  contact  is  both  possible  and 
permissible.  Since  our  present  band  of 
astronauts  is  investing  some  of  their 
money  in  a  nice  little  motel  venture 
near  Cape  Canaveral,  we’re  confident 
that  they  wouldn’t  look  askance  at  the 
idea  of  adding  some  spice  to  their 
space  fuel. 

Now  then,  what  are  the  prospects? 

Certainly  there  are  important  tech¬ 
nical  considerations,  foremost  among 
which  is  the  problem  of  thrust.  Since 
the  absence  of  gravitational  pull  cre¬ 
ates  a  situation  comparable  to  riding 
on  a  cloud,  we  must  calculate  the  pay- 
load  it  will  take  to  get  our  astronaut 
off  his  launching  pad  and  into  the 
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same  orbit  as  his  traveling  companion. 

These  are  delicate  matters,  and  we 
would  like  to  think  that  the  operation 
can  be  completed  without  resorting  to 
chains  or  scotch  tape  or  other  bind¬ 
ing  materials. 

Although  we  cannot  really  object  to 
coitus  interruptus  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  we  feel  that  in  this  instance 
it  would  sorely  inhibit  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  both  male  and  female  astro- 
natus  to  have  their  partners  hover¬ 
ing  overhead — or  underneath,  as  the 
case  may  be — so  near  and  yet  so  far. 
A  miss  would  take  a  great  many  miles 
to  remedy. 

Add  to  this  general  chaos  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  biological  byproducts — also 
subject  to  weightlessness  —  and  one 
readily  concedes  the  danger  to  opera¬ 
tional  efficiency  and  general  visibility 
inherent  in  this  situation.  Merely  re¬ 
call  Col.  Glenn  and  his  floating  cookie 
crumbs. 

Another  technical  problem  is  the 
space  suit  itself,  which  at  present  is 
not  constituted  for  internal  operations 
other  than  eating.  Surely  our  capable 
space  scientists,  led  by  the  highly 
adaptable  Wernher  von  Braun,  can 
construct  some  sort  of  space  travel- 
wear  which  allows  connections  to  be 
made  —  without  undue  friction  —  be¬ 
tween  suits. 

We  suggest  that  the  principle  of 
the  plumber’s  joint  might  be  explored 
to  advantage,  and  ultimately  we  look 
forward  to  some  snappy  fly-front 
models  which  will  facilitate  successful 
junctures  between  the  sexes.  A  col¬ 
lapsible  wind  tunnel  arrangement  has 
also  been  suggested,  and,  given  the 
rather  specialized  equipment  of  each 
partner,  this  too  has  arresting  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Another  important  problem  is  that 
of  re-entry. 

We  are  of  a  mind  that  this  phase 
need  not  be  as  crucial  as  has  been 
implanted  in  the  public  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  we  .  recognize  that  re-entry  is 
part  of  a  complete  space  probe  and 
are  confident  that  matters  of  timing 
and  safety  can  be  worked  out  once  the 
other  technical  hurdles  are  cleared. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  our  astronauts 
will  not  burn  themselves  up  in  the 
interest  of  explorations  which  go  too 
far  out,  or  by  attempting  re-entry 
too  soon. 

In  any  case,  the  audio  report  to  the 
world  from  our  astronaut  making  it 
to  the  moon  would  be  well  worth  the 
listening.  Upon  completion  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  we  would  expect  to  hear  the 
familiar  expletive:  “Boy,  wffiat  a 
ride!” 

No  less  an  authority  than  Max 
Lerner  has  examined  the  problems 
confronting  our  astronauts  as  heroes 
of  the  day.  According  to  Dr.  Lerner, 
male  heroes  are  “polarized”  and  a 
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typical  male  hero  “tends  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  only  with  the  pole  of  power  and 
virility,  whether  in  war  or  explora¬ 
tion  or  sports.” 

Accordingly  an  astronaut  of  suffi¬ 
cient  virility  and  power  would  display 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  we 
excel  in  the  latter  two  categories;  it 
is  already  well  known  that  we  have 
never  lost  a  war. 

Lerner  further  points  out  that  our 
heroines  are  “associated  only  with  the 
pole  of  beauty  and  sexual  magnet¬ 
ism.” 

Therefore  both  sexes  can  speak  for 
America  in  their  outer  space  associa¬ 
tions.  They  will  be  our  standard  bear¬ 
ers  on  this  newest  of  frontiers.  Lerner 
himself  has  espoused  their  cause : 

“If  we  must  have  space  science,  we 
prefer  the  virtuoso  technician  who 
performs  the  solo  over  the  scientists 
who  have  written  the  whole  sym¬ 
phony.” 

Also  reiterating  this  sentiment  is 
President  Kennedy,  who  declared  a 
short  time  ago: 

“Our  boosters  may  not  be  as  large 
as  some  others,  but  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are.” 

Now  that  we  have  established  the 
scientific  and  philosophic  rationale  for 
this  ventfire,  there  are  a  few  socio¬ 
cultural  aspects  which  merit  con¬ 
sideration. 

Although  our  seven  original  astro¬ 
nauts  have  been  forbidden  to  make 
further  financial  gain  from  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  they  are  already  $500,000  to 
the  good  as  a  result  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine’s  desire  to  publish  their  every 
thought.  As  noted  earlier,  they  have 
invested  this  outer  space  money  in 
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some  terra  firm  a  enterprises — real  es¬ 
tate  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the 
Grand  Bahamas  in  addition  to  the 
Florida  tracts. 

As  exponents  of  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure, -we  do  not  see  how  it  will  be 
possible  to  deny  future  astronauts  of 
either  sex  the  rights  to  first-person 
publication  of  their  space  adventures. 
If  their  tales  are  not  fodder  for  the 
likes  of  Look  or  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  perhaps  some  of  them  will 
be  sufficiently  enterprising  to  produce 
a  book.  We  envision  the  day  when  the 
best-seller  list  will  be  studded  with 
titles  such  as  these: 

Love  Without  Gravity 

Hoiv  Green  Was  My  Nose  Cone 
Around  the  World  Around  the  World 

Thus,  unless  weightlessness  plays 
French  pool  with  diaphragms  and  the 
like,  we  foresee  a  brilliant  future  for 
sexual  exploration  in  outer  space. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  unpredictable 
human  factors:  an  astronaut  who 
adores  sex  but  not  between  the  sexes; 
a  female  astronaut  whose  religion  for¬ 
bids  her  to  have  non-marital  rela¬ 
tions;  or  an  intemperate  type  who 
simply  grows  frigid  the  moment  she 
leaves  the  warmth  of  the  earth. 

In  which  case,  the  astronaut  can 
always  ejaculate  himself. 


.  *  four  ...  three  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  one  .  . 
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no  war  today 

by  Michael  Valenti 


With  great  fanfare,  it  was  recently 
made  public  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  “Age  of  Hydrogen  Plenty,”  which 
means  that  we  have  enough  H-bombs 
to  drop  them  willy-nilly  on  all  and 
sundry.  Mass  killing  is  not  going  to 
be  quite  as  prohibitively  costly  after 
all.  And  man,  in  perfecting  his  newest 
boom-toy,  has  at  last  devised  a  tac¬ 
tical  weapon  that  wipes  out  tactics. 

However,  while  the  technicians  have 
been  meticulously  calculating  the  ef¬ 
fective  range  of  destruction  of  the 
Thing,  and  an  optimistic  nation  con¬ 
templates  the  possibility  of  slimming- 
down  on  fallout  biscuits,  one  factor 
has  been  quietly  shunted  aside.  That 
factor,  it  can  now  be  revealed,  is 
weather.  Since  Mark  Twain’s  day,  ap¬ 
parently  no  one  has  done  anything 
about  it,  and  consequently  there’s  the 
devil  to  pay. 

You  may  have  observed  that  all 
notices  of  nuclear  tests  or  space  shots 
— thrilling  though  they  may  be — are 
always  brought  back  to  earth  (in  a 
manner  of  speaking)  by  the  phrase 
“weather  permitting.”  This  party- 
pooping  phrase,  anticlimactically  ap¬ 
pended  at  the  end  of  technical  reports 
that  otherwise  read  like  science  fic¬ 
tion,  puts  us  in  an  embarrassing  light. 
“Plow  can  it  be,”  the  world  may  very 
well  ask,  “that  a  nation  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  know-how  to  spark  off  a  blast 
equal  to  20  million  tons  of  TNT  can 
be  panicked  by  a  few  drops  of  rain 
or  a  snaky  wind?” 

But  the  prevailing  winds,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  are  not  charter  members  of 
NATO.  They  follow  their  own  per¬ 
verse  will  and,  like  the  stars,  are  irri¬ 
tatingly  neutral.  A  nuclear  strike  de¬ 
livered  expertly  against  an  enemy  na- 
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tion  might  suddenly  be  caught  up  by 
a  capricious  wind  and  wafted  home¬ 
ward.  No  political  party  could  survive 
such  a  blunder. 

Dr.  Norris  Bradbury,  laboratory  di¬ 
rector  at  Los  Alamos  (and  presum¬ 
ably  no  relation  to  Ray  Bradbury), 
tidily  summed  up  this  awkward  con¬ 
tingency:  “He  (the  enemy)  may  die 
faster  sooner,  and  I  may  die  slower 
later.”  You  pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice. 

And  while  we  have  always  man¬ 
aged  to  stay  one  jump  ahead  of  the 
Russians  in  bomb  design,  they  have 
been  studying  the  weather  longer  than 
we  have.  Since  1937  they  have  been 
conducting  scientific  polar  expeditions, 
stomping  around  in  the  snowy  wastes 
where  weather  is  born.  And  while  our 
technicians  were  filming  “Nanook  of 


The  Civil  Defense  Division  of 
N.Y.  State’s  Dept,  of  Education 
has  sent  a  memo  to  all  schools 
advising  that  “children  aged  2  to 
8  make  at  least  weekly  trips  to 
the  shelter.” 

In  the  case  of  children  aged  5 
thru  8,  “this  trip  can  be  made  part 
of  dramatic  play.  ...  In  the  case 
of  children  5  and  under  .  .  .  each 
might  be  asked  to  bring  a  woolly 
toy  from  home.  It  would  be  very 
comforting  for  him  to  hold  in  his 
arm  if  he  stays  in  the  shelter  for 
a  time.” 

Dramatization,  it  was  suggest¬ 
ed,  could  take  place  “outdoors 
with  ‘airplane  spotters’  and  ‘air¬ 
raid  warnings’  and  using  boxes, 
barrels  and  play  equipment  as 
hiding  places.” 

On  a  national  level,  the  Defense 
Dept,  is  inserting  commercials 
plugging  fallout  shelters  during 
children’s  TV  programs.  The  an¬ 
nouncements  are  based  on  nursery 
stories,  such  as  Chicken  Little. 


the  North,”  theirs  were  busy  taking 
temperature  readings  and  plotting- 
winds  and  currents.  There  must  be  a 
lesson  here — probably  that  documenta¬ 
ries  don’t  pay  off  as  well  as  spec¬ 
taculars. 

It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  read 
that  the  Russians  have  mounted  an 
“impressive  effort”  to  control  weather 
and  climate.  They  are  even  thinking 
of  building  a  massive  dam  across  the 
Bering-  Straits  between  Siberia  and 
Alaska  as  part  of  a  plan  to  pump  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Pacific  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  using  hundreds  of 
atomic-powered  pumping  stations. 

This  would  radically  change  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Siberia,  Canada  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  west  coast  of  the  U.S. 
There’s  only  one  snag:  tampering 
with  nature’s  circulation  like  this  may 
just  bring  on  another  Ice  Age.  Pre¬ 


sumably  they  won’t  go  ahead  with 
this  way-out  plan  until  they  work  out 
this  bug. 

Furthermore  the  U.S.,  once  the  im¬ 
portance  of  weather  control  was  real¬ 
ized,  has  not  been  laggard.  Some  U.S. 
scientists  have  even  fingered  weather 
control  as  the  “ultimate  weapon”  in 
military  affairs.  Perhaps  Captain 
Howard  Orville,  U.S.  Navy  (retired), 
who  headed  up  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Weather 
Control  for  four  years,  summed  it  up 
best:  “If  an  unfriendly  nation  gets 
into  a  position  to  control  large  scale 
weather  patterns  before  we  can,”  he 
warned  recently,  “the  results  could  be 
even  more  disastrous  than  nuclear 
warfare.” 

If  you  want  to  be  picky,  you  might 
argue  that  there’s  not  much  to  choose 
from  there.  However,  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  things  could  be  worse. 
While  the  Russians  dream  of  warm- 
water  dams  and  we  dream  of  Instant 
Weather  in  aerosol  cans,  some  fifth- 
rate  power  with  a  first-rate  H-bomb 
and  a  lOth-rate  meteorologist  might 
terminate  history  by  dropping  it  pell- 
mell  in  the  teeth  of  a  sudden  squall. 
Before  you  scoff,  remember  that  Arch¬ 
duke  clippety-clopping  dustily  down 
that  road  in  Serbia  one  fine  morning 
in  April,  1914. 

But  even  if  the  little  nations  behave 
— if  only  to  assure  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  American  aid — all  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  weather  lore  is  -  going  to 
alter  radically  the  course  of  future 
•wars.  Should,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  decide  that  their 
differences  can  be  settled  only  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  oldest  traditional 
method  of  settling  disputes  in  the 
civilized  world,  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
flict  may  go  something  like  this:  Mon¬ 
day,  war  postponed:  high  winds; 
Tuesday,  no  war:  light  drizzle;  Fri¬ 
day,  no  war:  cloudy,  with  afternoon 
showers;  Sunday,  no  war:  double- 
header. 

Meanwhile  both  countries  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  on  their  bombs 
and  wait  for  a  clear,  beautiful  day, 
the  kind  of  day  perfect  for  a  picnic 
or  a  family  outing,  the  kind  of  day 
whan  sap  runs  in  the  trees  and  blood 
in  the  veins,  the  kind  of  day  when  it 
feels  grand  just  to  be  alive. 
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The  Trend  Is  Toward  Dirty 

by  Peter  Edler 


We  were  all  wrong.  Colonel  Glenn  is  not  a  hero.  He 
is  not  approved.  A  couple  of  teenagers  tried  to  beat 
him  up  the  other  day.  He  pinned  their  arms  behind 
their  backs,  though.  And  a  priest  said  they  didn’t  know 
who  Glenn  was  because  it  was  dark  and  he  was  still 
wearing  his  space  helmet.  This  is  a  very  significant 
incident.  Sonny  Liston  thinks  so.  He  says  that  now  the 
road  is  free  for  him  to  become  heavyweight  champion 
of  the  whole  world.  He  says  that  if  America’s  teen¬ 
agers,  the  kids  of  this  country,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
Glenn  as  a  hero,  they  probably  prefer  Gary  Powers, 
and,  by  extension,  himself. 

The  trend,  says  Liston,  is  toward  dirty. 

Liston  says  that  he  has  a  nice  police  record  which 
would  qualify  him  somewhat.  Still,  it  would  be  better 
if  he  didn’t  have  the  excuse  of  belonging  to  an  under¬ 
privileged  minority  of  two-hundred-ten-pounders  with 
size  thirteen  fists.  The  kids  of  America  are  fed  up  with 
the  clean  hero.  They  have  formed  an  association  of¬ 
ficially  registered  as  the  Association  For  The  Election 
of  a  Regular  Modern  Acceptable  Teen  Hero.  It  ab¬ 
breviates  AFTERMATH. 

AFTERMATH  is  very  active.  It  has  published  a 
points  rating  of  potential  heroes  in  its  official  organ, 
The  Aftermath  Gazette.  Maximum  number  of  points  at¬ 
tainable  is  ten.  It  is  interesting  to  read  some  of  the 
ratings.  .  .  . 

Ingemar  Johannson: 

A  basic  white,  clean  hero  type,  and,  as  such,  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Good,  clean  dresser.  Civilized,  articulate. 
Song-and-dance  man.  Redeeming  features :  travels  in 
sin  with  what  The  American  Press  erroneously  refers 
to  as  his  “fiancee.”  Family  knows  about  and  encourages 
this.  Johannson’s  brother  also  travels  in  sin.  And  his 
parents  are  said  never  to  have  canonized  their  relation¬ 
ship.  Tried  to  cheat  U.S.  government  out  of  one  million 
dollars.  Is  known  to  have  beaten  up  a  remote  cousin 
several  years  ago,  outside  the  ring.  Two  points. 

Floyd  Patterson: 

A  disgrace  to  his  race.  Is  married,  has  children, 
lives  quietly  and  unobtrusively  outside  the  ring.  De¬ 
tests  watermelons,  and  shaves  with  electric  razors. 
Donates  money  to  charity.  Supports  Freedom  Riders 
and  NAACP.  Redeeming  features :  has  been  known  to 
use  sleeping  pills  and  employ  the  word  “dig”  around 
the  garden.  Three  points. 

Colonel  John  Glenn: 

Utterly  unacceptable.  Clean  smile,  FBI-approved 
reading  list,  wash-out  brain  and  a  healthy,  red-blooded 
approach  to  Congress.  Highly  objectionable.  Redeem¬ 
ing  features:  none.  No  points.  Footnote :  a  group  of 
young  members  has  been  dispatched  to  rough  him  up 
a  little. 

Jockey  Willie  Shumaoher: 

Unusually  sharp  and  meticulous  dresser.  Too  clean. 
Changes  shirts  four  times  a  day  during  the  winter. 
Questionable  associations  with  religious  bookies.  Re- 
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deeming  features :  nose  and  legs  crooked.  Weighs  only 
83  pounds  when  fully  dressed  and  not  supporting  his 
mistress.  Is  known  to  have  viciously  assaulted  horses 
on  at  least  two  occasions.  Whips  them  frequently  in 
fits  of  sadism  and  what  he  refers  to  as  “the  stretch.” 
Once  threw  a  race  in  which  he  was  the  only  entry. 
Alleged  to  have  squeezed  fellow  competitors  off  the 
track  for  as  little  as  $2.35  and  a  slap  on  the  back.  Five 
points. 

Johnny  Constipofo: 

A  fairly  acceptable  candidate  for  the  title,  posth¬ 
umously,  if  it  weren’t  for  his  manicured  hands,  brace¬ 
lets  and  other  effeminate  jewelry.  Redeeming  features: 
Has  refused  to  wear  ties  and  wedding  rings.  Heredi¬ 
tary  digestive  problems.  Was  surprised  by  a  female 
agent  in  his  Hollywood  home  while  smoking  marijuana 
and  making  love  to  a  famous  aging  actress,  while  the 
actress’  daughter  read  passages  from  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel.  Managed,  against  considerable  odds,  to  in¬ 
clude  female  agent  in  a  daisy  chain.  Is  known  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  initiating  at  least  five  female 
dupes.  Connected  with  The  Untouchables  while  alive. 
Accumulated  more  yellow  on  his  teeth  and  elsewhei'e 
than  any  other  parasite  living  in  California  at  that 
time.  Is  still  accumulating  yellow.  Consummated  his 
career  by  being  knifed  accidentally  by  actress’  daugh¬ 
ter  while  trying  to  perform  a  complicated  sexual 
maneuver.  Seven  points. 

There  appear  in  The  Aftermath  Gazette  several 
entries  in  the  “Foreign  Hero”  category.  It  is  intei’cst- 
ing  to  observe  how  the  Association  rated  these.  .  .  . 

Yuri  Gagarin: 

Has  offset  some  of  the  advantage  of  being  small 
(5'  1",  102  lbs.)  and  bowlegged,  by  smiling  pleasantly 
and  going  on  good-will  tours.  Redeeming  features : 
Probably  homosexual.  Is  rumored  to  have  kissed  Molo¬ 
tov  at  a  cocktail  party.  Recently  revealed  that  he 
carried  three  revolutionary  brands  of  prophylactic 
contraceptives  along  on  his  first  historic  space  flight. 
Says  they  performed  satisfactorily.  Categorically  de¬ 
nies  the  existence  of  God.  Seven  points. 

Wernher  von  Braun: 

Conservative  German  accent  and  attitude.  Speaks 
well  and  plenty.  Has  designed  satellites  accumulating 
information  concerning  the  weather.  Is  charming  at 
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The  Automobile  As  a 
Vehicle  of  Democracy 
by  T.  D.  C.  Kuch 


Readers  of  the  Realist  may  like  to  know  the  status 
of  the  President’s  Used-Car  Program,  since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  recent  (August,  1967)  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Used  Car  Act  of  1965. 

First,  subsidies  of  cars  are  down  from  90%  of  blue- 
book  to  85%.  This  change  was  due  to  pressure  from 
the  Rightists  in  Congress,  though  it  had  tough  sledding 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  powerful  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consuming,  which  is  chaired  by  the  Hon. 
G.  M.  Ford  (R-Mieh).  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
will  be  to  lower  the  profits  of  most  of  the  industry, 
and  it  may  even  drive  some  of  the  smaller  manufac¬ 
turers  out  of  business. 

The  original  Act’s  provision  for  dumping  surpluses 
on  needy  countries  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  has  not  been 
changed.  This  part  of  the  program  has  finally  won 
acceptance  from  even  its  originally  most  hardened  op¬ 
ponents.  In  fact,  this  has  been  called  by  many  informed 
sources  the  most  successful  single  piece  of  legislation 
of  the  past  26  years.  It  was  the  deciding  factor,  it  is 
now  believed,  for  India’s  joining  NATO,  and  most  of 
the  Uncommitted  Nations  are  gradually  drawing  closer 
to  the  U.S.  now  that  they  are  receiving  regular  ship¬ 
ments  of  Used  Cars. 

A  new  change  tightens  up  loopholes  in  the  original 
Act  which  permitted  widespread  practice  of  barely- 
legal  Dodges,  such  as  undercover  production  of  used 
cars  in  excess  of  government  quotas,  selling  new  cars 


funerals.  Redeeming  features:  Strong  past  history. 
Sold  out  to  U.S.  investigators  in  1945  for  as  little  as 
a  do-it-yourself  basement  shop  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
promise  of  a  mild  sedative  while  taking  the  citizenship 
oath.  Utterly  unreliable  and  exceedingly  tight  with 
money.  Has  been  known  to  turn  his  coat  inside  out, 
rather  than  buy  a  new  one.  Cruel  streak.  Experimental 
monkeys  are  rumored  to  have  been  castrated  by  von 
Braun  personally  prior  to  being  sent  up.  Eight  points. 

Fidel  Castro: 

Still  smokes  cigars,  keeps  appointments  and  appears 
on  TV.  Redeeming  features :  Hides  a  surgical  china 
chin  under  his  beard.  Has  personally  executed  three 
muchachos  asking  for  mercy.  Plays  baseball.  Strong 
suspicion  of  homosexuality.  Eight  points. 

Here  is  what  The  Aftermath  Gazette  has  to  say 
about  this  poll’s  leader.  .  .  . 

Bashir  Johnson: 

Son  of  an  obscure  Pakistani  camel  driver  and  a 
destitute  American  mother  working  in  vaudeville,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  last  name.  Bashir  was  conceived 
23  years  ago  when  his  father,  a  camel  attendant  in  a 
traveling  circus,  visited  the  U.S.  Is  being  hushed  up 
by  the  Johnson  family,  although  superficial  relations 
are  maintained.  It  still  receiving  silence  checks  from 
them.  Has  perfected  a  new  and  exciting  version  of 
the  Pakistan  Rope  Trick:  he  decapitates  his  youthful 
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as  used,  underestimation  of  horsepower,  and  especially 
“loading”  cars  intended  for  an  Uncommitted  Nation  j 
with  extras,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  some  cars 
to  be  sold  in  this  country  without  twelve-way  seats, 
quintuple  headlights,  AromaMatic  incense-burners,  and 
all  the  other  things  Americans  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  government-subsidized  industry.  Stiff  penalties  j 
are  now  specified  for  violation  of  these  and  other  in¬ 
fractions. 

The  latest  amendments  are  also  in  effect  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  Congress  in  the  plan.  This  means  that  in 
all  probability  Detroit  will  go  ahead  with  its  announced  ! 
intention  to  curtail  drastically  production  of  new  cars, 
and  step  up  production  of  factory-fresh  Used  Cars. 
Ford-Chev  Corporation  has  already  announced  its  tenta¬ 
tive  re-tooling  schedule,  and  will  soon  start  turning  out 
1951  and  1952  models  of  its  “prestige”  lines. 

In  a  speech  to  the  automotive  industry  last  week, 
President  Romney  himself  pointed  with  pride  at  the 
legislation.  “It  was,”  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  “a  big 
step  toward  winning  the  Cold  War  and  showing  the 
Russians  the  might  of  American  industry,  capitalism, 
free  enterprise,  God,  and  peace.  I  heartily  applaud  the 
senators  and  congressmen  who  supported  this  most 
vital  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  New  Clutch.”  He 
received  a  thunderous  ovation. 

In  the  wake  of  the  optimism  which  this  and  other 
truly  conservative  legislation  has  brought  forth  re¬ 
cently,  we  cannot  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the  Soviets’ 
bungling  attempts  to  win  Good  Will  in  the  world.  Our 
progress  in  this  direction  completely  overshadows  such 
self-seeking  and  paltry  Russian  tricks  as  their  last 
month’s  shipment  of  25  cobalt-warhead  missiles  to  the 
new  government  of  Guatamala.  Our  government  has 
wisely  decided  to  avoid  giving  this  trick  the  dignity  of 
a  reply  by  the  U.S. 


assistants  before  they  ascend  the  rope.  Prefers  the 
two-humped  camel  to  the  one-humped  one  because  of 
sexual  frustration.  Takes  correspondence  courses  from 
Eichmann.  Is  bowlegged,  short,  with  shifty  eyes  and 
an  unhealthy,  yellow  complexion.  Double  hunchbacked 
and  shows  a  preference  for  dromedaries  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex.  Nine  points. 

In  a  bonus  editorial  entitled :  CRAP  ON  TAP  (the 
editors  display  an  appropriately  teenage  mania  for  puns, 
TAP  being  the  abbreviation  for  The  American  Press) 
the  Aftermath  Gazette  devotes  an  entire  paragraph  to 
our  journalists : 

“While  starting  the  year  disastrously  by  giving  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  to  disarmament  conferences,  birth- 
control  negotiations,  test-bans  and  other  objectionable, 
clean-cut  activities,  TAP  is  beginning  to  redeem  itself 
with  excitingly  morbid  accounts  of  the  Paret-Griffith 
tragedy.  TAP  has  contributed,  in  fact,  to  boost  both 
fighters  into  Minor  New  Hero  rating  by  reporting  their 
uncivilized  behavior  at  the  weigh-in  where  Paret,  ac¬ 
cording  to  TAP,  ‘questioned  Griffith’s  manhood’  and 
Griffith  decided  to  retaliate  by  permanently  eliminating 
Paret’s.  The  trend  is  encouragingly  dirty.” 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  old  standards  no 
longer  apply.  We  might  as  well  face  it:  once  the  teen¬ 
agers  who  composed  these  ratings  get  to  the  voting 
age,  there  will  be  a  new  and  different  crop  of  Amer¬ 
ican  leaders. 


The  Realist 


The  Realist  Reader  Survey 


Editor’s  note:  Last  month,  readers  were  invited  to 
participate  in  a  special  Realist  questionnaire.  The  re¬ 
sults  may  continue  to  be  published  here  occasionally,  a 
few  readers  at  a  time.  Since  several  readers  have  asked 
me  to  answer  the  questions  myself — and  since  I’m  a 
reader  of  the  Realist  as  well  as  its  editor — my  answers 
appear  below,  along  with  the  others,  whose  names  of 
course  have  been  withheld. 

1.  Name  (if  you  ivish) ;  age;  gender;  marital  status. 

a.  Paul  Krassner;  29;  male;  single. 

b.  - ;  31 ;  female;  married. 

c.  - ;  24;  male;  married. 

d.  - ;  18;  female;  almost  married. 

e.  - ;  50;  male;  married. 

f.  - ;  21;  female;  single. 

2.  What  organizations  are  you  a  member  of? 

a.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  on  Board  of 
Directors  of  Neighborhood  Pilot  Project;  founder  of 
The  Nathaniel  Dight  Society  and  United  Nonjoiners 
for  the  Use  of  Creative  Kinetic  Energy  to  Resist  the 
System. 

b.  ACLU ;  ISGS ;  CORE;  Zoological  Society ;  SANE ; 
Peace  Information  Center  (Coordinator)  ;  Sigma  Delta 
Pi  (I  think  that’s  the  name— Spanish  honorary). 

c.  Amer.  Sociological  Assn.;  ARTORGA;  Dialectic 
Society. 

d.  CORE. 

e.  American  Rationalist  Federation;  CORE;  De¬ 
mocracy,  Unlimited;  Knights  of  Reason;  Peacemakers; 
War  Resisters  League. 

f.  CORE ;  SANE ;  no  longer  active  but  still  on  rolls 
of  NCCJ,  Ethical  Society,  YPSL,  NAACP;  never  active 
but  on  rolls  of  my  small  white  supremacist  Southern 
College  Alumni,  WRL,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  CNVA. 

3.  What  lost  causes  do  you  identify  with? 

a.  Sanity — ranging  from  contraceptive  education  to 
nuclear  test  banning. 

b.  What’s  a  lost  cause?  I’ve  been  told  that  my  at¬ 
tempt  to1  get  Christmas  out  of  the  schools  falls  into 
that  category,  or  my  efforts  to  prevent  World  War  III. 

c.  Nationalization  of  A.  T.  &  T. ;  socialized  medicine. 

d.  Racial  integration;  world  peace  (not  lost — yet); 

/Loyalists  in  Spanish  Civil  War;  IRA;  socialism;  the 
Hellenes  (vs.  Rome)  ;  the  Athenians  (in  the  Pelop- 
ponesian  Wars). 

e.  Libertarian  socialism;  pacifism. 

f.  Byzantine  decadence;  Paris  communes;  original 
Populist  Party. 

f.  What  are  your  main  status  symbols? 

a.  Being  editor  of  the  Realist — although  I  haven’t 
quite  totally  accepted  the  role  yet;  just  the  other  day 
I  was  walking  past  my  friendly  neighborhood  shoe¬ 
maker-store,  and  there  was  this  sign  in  the  window 
that  said  “Shoe  Shine  Boy  Wanted,”  and  for  one  little 

t  fragment  of  a  second,  purely  Pavlovian-like,  I  thought 
about  applying  for  the  job. 

b.  One  foreign  car;  one  U.S.  car  9  years  old  (for¬ 
merly  a  U.S.  car  19  years  old — lots  more  status)  ;  no 
TV;  subscription  to  KPFK;  architect-designed  home 
filled  with  redwood  furniture. 
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c.  Books;  an  ulcer  (hypothetical);  publication. 

d.  A  40-year-old  Martin  guitar,  and  the  skill  to  play 
it;  knowledge  enough  to  bluff  a  conversation  about  al¬ 
most  anything. 

e . 

f.  Books;  convertible  (extension  of  my  ego). 

5.  What  are  your  prejudices? 

a.  Prejudiced  for  specific  displays  of  motivating 
generalities  such  as  freedom,  compassion,  honesty,  con¬ 
sistency,  humor.  Prejudiced  against  general  motiva¬ 
tions  displayed  in  specifics  such  as  smoking,  crossword 
puzzles,  high  heels,  prudishness,  pornography,  sales 
talks,  campaign  promises,  unnecessary  violence,  hair 
spray,  social  drinking,  funeral  services,  seduction,  true 
believers  in  any  panacea. 

b.  Germans,  Southerners,  Hungarians,  plumbers, 
Birchers,  poseurs,  bottle-feeders,  doctors  (especially 
OB’s,  except  my  OB),  car  salesmen,  insurance  salesmen, 
sports  enthusiasts,  military  men. 

c.  Women;  Left  and  Right  authoritarians;  Center 
authoritarians ;  Milton  Rokeach. 

d.  I  dislike  all  people  who  subscribe  to  anti-humani¬ 
tarian  philosophies  (generally  born  out  of  greed),  or 
those  who  attempt  to  force  their  opinions  on  others : 
warmongers,  bigots,  religious  crusaders,  self-righteous 
prudes. 

e.  I  think  that  Negroes  educated  in  Northern 
schools  are  smarter  than  Mountain  Williams  educated 
in  Southern  schools. 

f.  People  who  read  your  library  titles  and  comment 
on  them;  people  with  dull  problems  (includes  people 
with  confused  and  promiscuous  sex  lives)  ;  people  de¬ 
voted  to  old  ideas  (Socialist  Party)  ;  people  who  ponti¬ 
ficate;  punctuality;  other  people’s  analysts;  Ruby  Dee; 
country  club  intellectuals  who  talk  about  “conformity” 
and  “identity” ;  their  academic  counterparts ;  Catholic 
intellectuals ;  the  Hallmark®  mentality  of  nuns  and 
people  who  trust  their  kids  with  them;  drama  critics; 
all  the  ‘intellectuals’  in  the  Kennedy  regime. 

6.  What  are  your  favorite  books? 

a.  Johnny  Got  His  Gun  by  Dalton  Trumbo  (which 
I  was  responsible  for  having  re-published  recently  — 
the  pocket  edition  has  since  come  out,  but  if  you’d  like 
the  hard-cover  edition,  ordinarily  $3.95,  it’s  available 
from  the  Realist  for  $3)  ;  Teacher,  Listen:  The  Children 
Speak;  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  and  short  stories  of 
J.  D.  Salinger;  Marjorie  Morningstar  by  Herman 
Wouk;  The  Problem  Family  by  A.  S.  Neill;  Five  A.M. 
by  Jean  Dutourd;  The  Guinness  Book  of  World  Rec¬ 
ords;  The  American  Sexual  Tragedy  by  Dr.  Albert 
Ellis;  Mark  It  and  Strike  It  by  Steve  Allen;  The  Ec¬ 
stasy  of  Owen  Muir  by  Ring  Lardner,  Jr.;  The  Big  Ball 
of  Wax  by  Shepherd  Mead;  The  Man  Who  Studied  Yoga 
by  Norman  Mailer  (from  New  Short  Novels  II);  Man 
and  Superman  by  George  Bernard  Shaw;  Rock  Wagram 

Hby  William  Saroyan;  The  Neurotic:  His  Inner  and 
Outer  Worlds  by  Dr.  Joseph  Furst;  cartoon  collections 
of  Abner  Dean,  Jules  Feiffer,  Charles  Schulz;  The  Dis¬ 
appearance  by  Philip  Wylie;  The  Mysterious  Stranger 
by  Mark  Twain;  Is  Sex  Necessary?  by  Thurber  & 
White;  stuff  by  Don  Marquis,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Peter  De 
Vries,  Jean  Kerr,  Robert  Paul  Smith,  Will  Cuppy. 

b.  Detective  novels.  Or  do  you  mean  books  which 
have  most  influenced  me?  Or  books  I’d  take  to  a  desert 
island?  If  so,  forget  the  detective  novels. 

c.  The  Devil’s  Dictionary  (Ambrose  Bierce) ;  H.  L. 
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Mencken;  Darlc,  Brown  (Michael  McClure) . 

d.  By  author:  most  works  of  Dostoyevsky,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  e.  e.  cummings,  John  Donne.  Books:  ex¬ 
pensive,  beautiful  art  books,  beautifully  bound  paper¬ 
backs. 

e.  The  Un Americans  by  Donner,  right  now.  Science 
and  Sanity  by  Count  Korzybski,  all  time. 

f.  The  Rebel;  Adventures  in  the  Skin  Trade;  S.  J. 
Perelman  and  Mary  McCarthy  in  small  doses;  Brave 
New  World;  any  and  all  Aubrey  Menen;  Isak  Dinesen; 
Tom  Jones;  My  Life  and  Hard  Times;  two  Dorothy 
Parker  stories;  Orwell’s  pieces  (including  Down  and 
Out  .  .  .)  ;  some  Plato;  all  Anatole  France;  Sybil  Bed¬ 
ford;  what  Henry  James  I’ve  read;  Beowulf;  Dr.  Faus- 
tus  (Marlowe’s)  ;  what  of  The  Golden  Bough  I’ve  read; 
Notes  of  a  Native  Son;  parts  of  The  Invisible  Man;  all 
Dostoievski  (Goinet  translations) ;  Sartre’s  version  of 
The  Crucible,  (although  have  only  seen  it  performed)  ; 
more,  but  my  standards  are  lowering. 

7.  What,  persons  (living  or  dead)  do  you  most  ad¬ 
mire? 

a.  Bertrand  Russell  and  Beverly  Aadland. 

b.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Gandhi,  Kor¬ 
zybski.  A  pretty  conventional  list  including  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell,  Linus  Pauling,  etc.  Or  let’s  say  there  are  three 
living  people  whose  word  I  would  take  without  ques¬ 
tion:  my  husband,  Pauling  and  Hayakawa. 

c.  Gracsis  (sp?)  Babeuf;  Lao  Tzu ;  Emil  Dirkheim. 

d.  Socrates,  Euripides,  David  Hume,  A.  J.  Muste, 
Norman  Thomas,  Edward  Engelberg,  Pablo  Casals, 
Algernon  Black,  Picasso,  Lorca,  Camus,  and  a  number 
of  southern  Negro  students  active  in  integration. 

e.  A.  J.  Muste;  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi. 

f.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  (my  model  for  my  old  age)  ;  Jomo 
Kenyatta;  my  11th  grade  English  teacher;  Mr.  Fowler 
of  the  dictionary;  Albert  Einstein;  Natalia  Trotsky; 
Lulu  Farmer  (though  she’s  dull)  ;  Mae  West;  Frederick 
Douglas;  Demnark  Vessey;  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois;  Howard 
Taubman;  Harold  Gibbons;  brilliant  teachers;  militant 
workers  (real  ones — I  know  5)  ;  1  sod  “golden  person” 
(also  a  militant  worker). 

8.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?  What  form  of 
corruption  exists  in  your  industry?  Do  you  prostitute 
yourself  in  any  way  on  the  job? 

a.  Writing,  interviewing,  editing.  Corruption  in  in¬ 

dustry:  treating  the  truth  like  Silly  Putty.  As  far  as 
my  personal  prostitution  is  concerned,  I’ve  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  avoid  it.  Life  magazine  asked  me  to 
write  for  them  at  $1000  an  article,  but  I  probably 
ruined  that  with  the  report  on  Life’s  publisher  in  last 
month’s  Realist.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  prostitution  if  I 
wrote  what  I  believed  for  Life,  but  it  would’ve  been 
prostitution  if,  in  order  to  do  so,  I  had  censored  what 
went  into  the  Realist.  j 

b.  Housewife.  I  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  about  house¬ 
wifely  corruption,  but  I’m  sure  you’ve  heard  them  too. 
As  for  the  third  part  of  the  question,  you  should  have 
your  mouth  washed  out  with  a  high-suds  detergent  (im¬ 
moral  stuff,  itself). 

c.  Sociological  research.  False  reporting,  plagiar¬ 
ism,  egoism  and  the  rest  of  the  human  characteristics 
apparent  on  the  academic  scene.  No. 

d.  Student.  Corruptions:  intense  competition;  learn¬ 
ing  for  grades’  sake  only;  grading  system;  distribu¬ 
tion  requirements;  education  courses;  fraternity  exam 
files;  university  administration  paternalism;  academic 
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hierarchy.  I  prostitute  myself  by  learning  shallowly  for 
the  sake  of  the  grade  rather  than  for  learning’s  sake. 

e.  Postal  clerk.  $800  donation  to  political  party  buys 
promotion  to  supervisory  post.  Prostitute  myself  only 
when  I  abide  by  bureaucratic  regulations. 

e.  Editor.  Corruption:  you’re  kidding!  I’m  a  god¬ 
damn  tower  of  strength,  but  I  do  little  else,  I  think. 

9.  In  what  way  do  you  cheat  your  employer /em¬ 
ployees  ? 

a.  Employer:  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  Play¬ 
boy  (which  is  how  I  make  my  living),  I  show  disloyalty 
by  making  fun  of  them  in  the  Realist  and  by  not  getting 
haircuts  regularly.  Employees:  I’ve  just  hired  a  part- 
time  assistant  at  the  Realist  and  pay  her  less  than  she’s 
worth;  ditto  writers  and  cartoonists. 

b.  You  mean  my  husband  and  children?  I  smoke 
away  valuable  community  property. 

c.  I  only  give  a  36-hr.  week  while  being  paid  for 
20  hrs. 

d.  I  don’t  cheat  my  employers  (my  teachers).  I  do, 
however,  cheat  the  university  administration  quite  com¬ 
pletely  by  breaking  most  of  the  rules  they  lay  down.  But 
who  cares? 

e.  As  a  $1,500  income-taxpayer,  I  feel  I  am  part- 
owner  of  the  post  office,  so  don’t  cheat  myself. 

f.  Steal  supplies;  waste  time;  fall  asleep  on  job. 

10.  In  what  way  do  you  waste  your  time  when 
you’re  not,  working? 

a.  I  go  to  dull  parties  or  to  dull  movies  about  lively 
parties. 

b.  I  fill  out  questionaires.  Or,  how  do  you  define 
“wasting”  time? 

c.  Sleeping. 

d.  I  waste  my  time  at  concerts,  ballets,  plays,  art 
films,  folksings,  guitar-playing,  art  museums,  sculpting, 
screwing,  gabbing,  drinking,  sleeping,  reading,  taking 
showers,  cutting  my  toenails,  etc.  And,  oh  yes — writing. 
And  filling  out  Realist  questionaires. 

e . 

f.  Sleep  too  much;  read  newspapers;  talk  on  the 
phone  with  people  I  want  to  be  rid  of ;  small  gossip ; 
doing  thorough  work  on  useless  projects. 

11.  What  part  does  politics  play  in  your  life? 

a.  Less  and  less.  I  don’t  even  know  if  I’m  ever  going 
to  vote  again.  But  this  may  merely  be  laziness  mas¬ 
querading  as  conviction. 

b.  Every  so  often,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  get  involved 
in  a  political  campaign.  I  registered  to  vote  the  day  I 
turned  21,  have  never  missed  an  election  since  then, 
although  I’ve  had  to  use  an  absentee  ballot  two  or 
three  times.  I  wish  your  questions  were  clearer.  Some¬ 
one’s  playing  politics  affects  my  life  constantly,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean. 

c.  An  intense  outsider’s  concern. 

d.  I  ignore  politics,  in  terms  of  action. 

e.  Major. 

f.  It  pervades  all — I’m  a  hard-core,  unallied  Social¬ 
ist  ;  I  hope  to  god  I  can  get  my  hands  on  a  state  before 
I  have  kids  and  get  diverted. 

12.  What  part  does  religion  play  in  your  life? 

a.  I  don’t  consider  myself  a  member  of  any  organ¬ 
ized  superstition.  God  is  a  word  used  on  money  and  in 
courtrooms.  I  like  gospel  music,  though. 

b.  My  life  is  governed  by  ethical  (and  cultural) 
Judaism.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  synagogue,  am  an  atheist 
by  most  definitions  of  god,  and  again  do  not  really 
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understand  the  question. 

c.  None. 

d.  I  have  no  religion — only  a  strict  set  of  ethics, 
and  a  nasty  superego  when  I  depart  from  it. 

e.  Roman  Catholicism  rampant  in  post  office,  con¬ 
stant  threat  on  the  job. 

f.  A  few  hours  a  week  listening  to  Religious  So¬ 
cialists — I  never  argue;  who  am  I  to  take  away  a  per¬ 
son’s  sugar  tit?  (I  once  taught  Sunday  school,  myself.) 

13.  What  part  does  sex  play  in  your  life? 

a. .  It’s  an  affectionate  pleasure  I  share  more  and 
more  selectively  with  certain  single  female  friends. 
Once,  in  Cuba,  however,  I  went  to  a  prostitute — but 
that  was  only  to  interview  her  about  the  revolution ;  I 
asked  so  many  questions  that  later  she  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  fellatio  to  inquire  as  to  whether  I  was  a 
Communist. 

b.  Like  my  Judaism,  my  femininity  affects  every¬ 
thing  I  do.  The  act  of  copulation  has  affected  the  fam¬ 
ily  size  considerably;  this  in  turn  has  caused  innu¬ 
merable  changes  in  my  activities  and  attitudes.  As  for 
my  libido,  it’s  fine,  thanks — if  my  husband  were  to 
become  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  I’d  have  all 
sorts  of  adjustments  to  make. 

c.  Tension  management  and  relaxation.  Fun. 

d.  Sex  is  for  fun,  relaxation,  expression  of  love, 
renewing  energy,  and  is  a  very  enjoyable  and  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  my  life,  and  has  been  so  since  I  was  16. 

e.  Have  had  no  sex  for  past  dozen  years;  plays  no 
part  in  my  life. 

f.  Hard  to  say — that’s  my  sugar  tit. 

14.  What  gap  exists  between  your  philosophy  and 
the  way  you  live? 

a.  Theoretically,  time  is  my  most  precious  com¬ 
modity;  in  practice,  I  mis-use  too  much  of  it. 

b.  I  sometimes  wear  lipstick. 

c.  None,  having  given  up  philosophy. 

d.  I  am  not  dedicated  enough  to  the  causes  I  sup¬ 
port,  and  will  work  for  them  only  where  there’s  no 
risk.  I  attempt  to  live  by  Ahimsa — love  and  non-violence 
— but  find  love  of  those  I  hate  very  difficult;  and  I  find 
non-violent  behavior  in  trying  personal  situations  even 
moi*c  difficult. 

e.  Vast  gap.  I  don’t  live;  I  merely  vegetate. 

f.  How  the  hell  should  I  know?  —  they  form  each 
other,  you  know. 

15.  How  many  children  do  you  have,  or  intend  to 
have?  In  what,  ways  do  you  plan  to  bring  them  up  that 
are  different  from  the  way  you  were  brought  up? 

a.  Maybe  four.  Now,  to  suggest  that  I  plan  to 
bring  them  up  differently  from  the  way  I  was  brought 
up  is  to  imply  falsely  that  I  was  brought  up  poorly. 
My  parents  have  always  imparted-— but  never  imposed 
— their  values  on  me.  I’ll  bring  my  kids  up  the  same. 
The  values  I  impart  may  be  different  from  my  parents’ 
values,  but  the  kids’  right  to  accept  or  reject  them  will 
be  the  same. 

b.  Four.  The  second  part  of  the  question  would  re¬ 
quire  quite  an  answer;  let’s  just  say  that  largely  they 
arc  being  brought  up  as  I  was;  my  parents  did  the 
best  they  could  for  me  with  the  knowledge  they  had, 
and  I  hope  to  do  as  much  for  my  children.  That  my 
parents  never  heard  of  general  semantics  or  Spock  is 
hardly  their  fault.  By  the  way,  we  already  have  the 
four,  plan  to  quit  now. 

c.  One.  I  intend  to  teach  him  a  healthy  disrespect 
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for  authority.  [ Editor’s  note:  He  probably  won't  pay 
any  attention  to  you.] 

d.  I’d  like  to  have  two  brats,  and  to  bring  them  up 
without  using  physical  violence  or  withdrawal  of  love. 
I  would  stress  ethics  rather  than  morality,  and  allow 
them  greater  freedom  and  individual  decision.  I’d  start 
their  intellectual  education  very  early. 

e.  One  child.  Like  the  way  I  was  brought  up. 

f.  About  five — maybe  only  two  or  three — no  fast 
plans.  Plan  to  keep  them  with  me,  not  farmed  out  to 
relatives;  no  boring  “lessons”  they  hate  (tap  dancing, 
piano)  ;  give  them  a  father  and  we’ll  deal  with  what 
comes  up. 

16.  How  do  you  feel  about,  your  education? 

a.  It’s  still  in  process.  As  for  formal  education, 
from  elementary  school  through  college,  any  robot  with 
a  good  memory  and  steady  attendance  record  could 
have  gone  in  my  place. 

b.  I  enjoyed  the  formal  part  of  it;  still  enjoy  learn¬ 
ing. 

c.  Sadly  lacking. 

d.  My  education  is  progressing  nicely,  but  I  don’t 
think  I’ll  ever  learn  all  I  want  to — I  don’t  know  if 
there’s  time  enough  in  one  life. 

e.  My  major  grudge  against  the  capitalist  system. 
Feel  lack  of  education  is  a  national  loss.  In  my  case  I 
was  smart  enough  to  get  admitted  to  college  without 
‘attending  one  minute  of  high  school,  but  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  the  college  costs,  which  I  estimate  at  $25,000. 

f.  My  formal  education  was  wholly  dependent  on 
teachers.  They  stabilized  my  life  and  taught  me  mor¬ 
als.  Not  too  many  pricks.  College  was  a  goddamned 
nightmare,  except  for  two  good  men.  I  had  to  unlearn 
all  my  old  textbooks  when  I  grew  up  before  life  started 
to  make  sense  ( The  War  Between  the  States,  etc.). 

17.  What  has  been  your  greatest  disillusionment  in 
life? 

a.  Hypocrisy  in  the  action  of  persons  whose  pro¬ 
fessed  idealism  I’d  respected. 

b.  I  discovered  that  my  mother  washed  my  socks 
after  she  had  allowed  me  to  wash  them. 

c.  Having  rejected  optimism  early,  defeats  were 
expected,  and  successes  were  pleasant  surprises. 

d.  My  greatest  disillusionment  was  when  it  occur¬ 
red  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  be¬ 
ing  very  bright  and  being  brilliant.  The  little  disillu¬ 
sion  montH,  adding  to  a  great  one,  occur  in  every  day’s 
newspapers. 

e.  Tom  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason. 

f.  A  small  remark  one  of  my  family  made  at  my 
most  successful  moment,  when  I  was  16 — honest!  All 
others  I  expected  but  was  unhappy  just  the  same. 

18.  What’s  the  most  important  thing  you’ve  learned 
in  life? 

a.  The  universe  doesn’t  give  a  shit  about  me. 

b.  Love. 

c.  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  and  it’s  a  damned 
shame. 

d.  The  most  important  thing  I’ve  learned  is  love — 
all  kinds  of  love — both  in  principle  and  practice. 

e.  That  nothing  is  important  until  you’re  50;  so  be 
tactful. 

f.  Goddamned  stupid  question.  To  appreciate  the 
innate  quality  of  each  thing,  I  guess. 

19.  If  your  life  were  to  flash  past  you  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  what  would  be  the  highlight? 
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a.  That  hot  night  a  few  summers  ago  when  I  sat 
nude  in  an  office  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  having 
just  typed  the  last  bit  of  copy — a  child’s  primer  on 
telethons — for  the  first  issue  of  the  Realist. 

b.  Probably  the  moment  of  birth,  but  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  that.  But  the  four  heads  blooping  out  of  me 
would  probably  make  four  equal  highlights. 

c.  The  first  time  I  made  love  to  a  girl  who  later 
became  my  wife. 

d.  The  highlight  of  my  life  was  in  moving  from 
Brooklyn  to  Manhattan,  and  the  resultant  change  in 
life-pattern. 

e.  Three-and-a-half  years  in  American  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  as  World  War  II  C.O. 

f . 

20.  What's  the  funniest  incident  you’ve  ever  been 
involved,  in? 

a.  My  existence. 

b.  As  a  teenager,  I  was  all  dolled-up  with  first  hat, 
dropped  it  on  the  streetcar,  bent  from  the  waist  to  re¬ 
trieve  it.  Oh  yes,  the  streetcar  was  crowded.  My  butt  in 
the  air  doesn’t  sound  funny  to  describe,  but  a  streetcar 
full  of  people,  including  my  cousins  and  me,  just  broke 
up.  Go  tell  about  something  like  that;  it’s  never  funny 
afterward. 

c.  Talking  a  county  clerk  out  of  blank  copies  of  a 
marriage  license. 

d.  My  life  tends  to  be,  as  a  whole,  one  big  funny 
incident. 

e.  When  a  Russian  train  pulled  out  of  a  station  with 
all  my  documents  and  I  ran  after  it,  even  though  I 
couldn’t  possibly  catch  it. 

f . 

21.  What  are  you  most  ashamed  of? 

a.  The  awful  service  I  give  Realist  subscribers. 

b.  Staring  at  deformities. 

c.  The  way  I  act  when  I’m  drunk. 

d.  Not  living  up  to  my  values. 

e.  Being  subpoenaed  by  the  Eastland  committee  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  and 
not  being  guilty  of  membership. 

f.  People’s  cruelty — my  own  I  can  overlook. 

22.  What  are  you  most  proud  of? 

a.  My  refusal  to  compromise  the  Realist's  editorial 
principles. 

b.  The  fact  that  my  children  are  kind. 

c.  Proud  of  creations. 

d.  Attempting  to  live  up  to  my  values. 

e.  Long  strike  against  the  government  by  C.O.’s  of 
194G. 

f.  Myself  (and  the  work  I  do). 

23.  Do  you  believe  in  any  form  of  censorship? 

a.  Only  if  there  is  a  clear  and  present — and  unpre¬ 
sentable — danger;  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the 
censor’s  shoulders. 

b.  Yes,  parental  (for  small  children  only — i.e., 
young) . 

c.  I  believe  that  my  enemies  should  censor  the  read¬ 
ing  of  their  membership.  Specifically,  the  index  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  finest  invention  of  man 
to  make  man  stupid. 

e.  No;  which  is  pretty  good  for  a  Roman  Catholic. 

f.  No. 

’24.  Has  the  Realist  changed  you  in  any  way? 

a.  It  has  tied  me  down  in  terms  of  time  and  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  keeps  introducing  me  to  people 
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I  otherwise  might  never  have  known. 

b.  Doesn’t  everything? 

c.  It  has  made  me  laugh  once  again  at  the  foibles 
of  man. 

d.  No. 

e.  Never  thought  I  would  wince  at  pornography  in 
print,  but  now  feel  that  it  mitigates  against  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  freethought  criticism  and  satire. 

f.  It  has  taught  me  to  accept — I  used  to  hate  it. 
Every  time  I’d  start  to  concede  you’d  come  up  with 
one  minescule  gem,  and  I’d  give  in. 

25.  Would  you  change  the  Realist  in  any  way? 

a.  Better  paper;  better  schedule. 

b.  Of  course:  it  would  have  a  larger  budget,  cost 
less  to  buy,  be  printed  on  slick  paper,  and  I  wouldn’t 
be  the  last  person  in  town  to  get  it.  Any  other  changes 
I  might  suggest  would  involve  censorship;  I  disagree 
with  what  Lenny  Bruce  says  (sometimes)  but  I  would 
defend  .  . . 

c.  Nope. 

d.  No. 

e.  Would  apply  its  special  approach  to  more  topical 
affairs;  really  cover  the  news  of  the  month.  For  in¬ 
stance,  would  run  an  interview  with  that  mother  of 
four  on  home  life  with  a  priest  as  father  and  husband. 

f.  No.  (Live  and  let  live  and  let  me  think  about  it.) 
Sometimes  I  disagree  with  you,  but  it  formulates  an 
idea  contrary  to  .yours  for  me. 

26.  What’s  your  favorite  of  everything  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  Realist? 

a.  Interlandi’s  bomb  cartoon  (issue  #23) — not  just 
because  it  was  so  meaningfully  funny  in  and  of  itself, 
but  also  because  it  suddenly,  unintentionally  became  a 
crystallization  of  the  conflict  between  freethought  and 
respectability. 

b.  You  imply  that  I  remember  what  I  read,  or  that 
I  go  around  picking  favorites.  Let’s*  say  that  I’m  still 
haunted  by  the  vision  of  William  Worthy  in  Miami 
(issue  #30). 

c.  General  tone  of  magazine. 

d.  Can’t  think  of  anything  offhand. 

e.  Modest  Proposals. 

f.  You’re  imperfect. 

27.  What’s  your  least  favorite  of  everything  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  Realist? 

a.  “Ezra  Pound  at  75”  by  Robert  Anton  Wilson 
(issue  #19) — because  I  personally  find  Pound’s  poetry 
very  obscure;  ironically,  my  favorite  poem — “On  almost 
deciding  that  it’s  too  bad  prefrontal  lobotomies  are  out 
of  style  especially  for  mothers”  (issue  #10) — was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Wilson’s  wife. 

b.  Lenny  Bruce’s  stream  (flood?)  of  consciousness 
(issue  #27) — but  sometimes  I  think  the  guy  is  great, 
so  what  do  you  learn  from  that? 

c.  Long,  tedious  interviews  with  non-political  people. 

d.  Can’t  think  of  anything\offhand. 

e.  Practically  all  the  cartoons. 

f.  The  crude  way  you  take  off  after  religion;  some 
of  your  snotty,  self-conscious,  self-righteous  contribu¬ 
tors. 

28.  How  many  people  read  your  copy  of  the  Realist? 

a.  Several  thousand. 

b.  For  all  I  know,  hundreds.  I  do  know  that  it  gets 
mailed  back  to  New  York  and  passed  around  there. 

c.  About  eight. 
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d.  Depends  on  who’s  around — from  one  to  five. 

e.  Forward  my  copy  to  a  college  prof  who  is  too 
Chicken  to  get  one  directly,  and  he  passes  it  on  to  his 
students. 

f.  Two  to  five. 

29.  What  interesting  fact  would  you  like  to  share 
with  other  readers  of  the  Realist? 

a.  Adolph  Hitler  was  elected  into  power  by  a  plural¬ 
ity  rather  than  by  a  majority  of  German  voters. 

b.  The  pH  of  an  oyster  is  6.8. 

c.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia  thought  Adolf  Eichmann  was  a  Nazi,  5%  thought 
he  was  a  Communist — showing  that  we  have  not  quite 
reached  1984. 

d.  The  bouncing  of  hailstones  off  one’s  nose  is  highly 
deleterious  to  whatever  dignity  one  may  have. 

e.  Millions  of  men  found,  during  World  War  II, 
that  they  got  along  very  well  for  years  without  sex.  By 
joining  a  Memorial  Society  for  ten  bucks  you  can  save 
at  least  two  hundred  dollars  on  your  own  funeral ;  which 
is  my  idea  of  going  out  swinging. 

f . 

30.  What  interesting  opinion  would  you  like  to  share 
with  other  readers  of  the  Realist? 

a.  There  really  is  free  will  (as  opposed  to  compul¬ 
sion)  ;  therefore,  there  really  are  Good  Guys  and  Bad 
Guys. 

b.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  slap  a  nursing  child 
who  bites.  [ Editor’s  note:  I’m  not  speaking  from,  ex¬ 
perience,  naturally,  hut  I’ve  heard  that  pressure  on  the 
child’s  cheeks  'will  do  the  trick.'] 

c.  The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  Game  Theory. 

d.  Hailstones  should  be  abolished. 

e.  Intelligent  life  exists  on  other  planets,  even 
though  the  Russians  may  be  in  some  space  ships. 

f.  The  Civil  Rights  movement  is  not  doing  enough, 
or  moving  fast  enough. 

31.  What  is  your  oivn  particular  field  of  expertise? 
Within  that  context,  what  do  you  predict  for  the  future? 

a.  Communication.  The  mass  media  will  become  os¬ 
tensibly  more  courageous,  but  only  to  the  commercially 
exploitable  limits  of  supply  and  demand. 

b.  Spanish?  Mothering?  Budgeting?  Sex?  I  predict 
for  the  future  that  fewer  Spanish-speaking  mothers 
will  budget  sex.  (Why,  oh  why,  can’t  I  leave  question¬ 
naires  alone?) 

c.  The  social  structure  and  its  staff.  Monolithicism. 

d.  I'm  an  Englist  Lit  major,  a  Manhattanite,  and  a 
human  being,  somewhat.  Also,  a  traveler  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  I  predict  that  Manhattan  will  always  remain; 
that  the  midwest  will  get  worse;  that  human  beings 
will  either  kill  each  other  off  entirely,  or  improve  great¬ 
ly;  and  that  English  literature  will  give  birth  to  a  neo¬ 
romantic,  rather  pastoral  movement  within  15  years, 
once  the  cults  of  wit  and  complication  are  past. 

e.  Amateur  journalism.  Subscribe  to  fifty  periodi¬ 
cals  and  read  to  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Higher 
postage  rates  will  kill  off  many  of  my  publications,  but 
most  of  them  will  die  from  natural  cause  of  lack  of  sup¬ 
port.  I  predict  that  neither  the  Realist,  nor  any  other 
pub,  will  introduce  other  worthy  periodicals  to  its  read¬ 
ers;  its  sins  of  omissions  hurting  both  publishers, 
readers.  [ Editor’s  note:  I’m  surprised  at  you — the  Real¬ 
ist  has  plugged  other  publications — six  that  1  can  think 
of,  offhand.] 

f . 


32.  In  what  way  are  you  most  irrational? 

a.  Looking  for  the  ideal  girl. 

b.  I  smoke. 

c.  I  sometimes  think  people  are  O.K. 

d.  I’m  very  irrational  in  bed. 

e.  I'm  honest  and  I  know  that  honesty  does  not  pay. 

f.  Can’t  deal  with  those  nearest  to  me;  keep  trying 
and  falling  to  pieces. 

33  In  what  tvay  are  you  most  masochistic? 

a.  Don’t  get  enough  sleep,  fresh  air  or  balanced  diet. 

b.  I  smoke. 

c.  Work. 

d.  I’m  masochistic  after  an  unethical  act;  also,  in 
reminding  myself  of  my  inadequacies,  in  desiring  things 
beyond  reach. 

e.  I  stay  married. 

f.  Putting  up  with  people  I  dislike,  who  depress  me, 
wrho  bore  me,  who  drag — who  try  to  corrupt  me. 

3J+.  In  what  way  are  you  most  sadistic? 

a.  Once  I  had  a  15-hour  conversation  with  someone, 
a  girl  in  Chicago — wTe  stopped  only  to  eat  twice  and  to 
go  to  the  john  twice,  and  even  then  we  talked  through 
the  door — but  when  I  have  nothing  to  say,  I  remain 
silent,  although  I  know  that  others  take  this  personally, 
and  that  small  talk  would  assuage  their  egos. 

b.  I  smoke  (my  husband  doesn’t  like  it,  and  I’m  sure 
it  offends  lots  of  people). 

c.  Engaging  in  witty  conversations  with  witless 
people. 

d.  I’m  sadistic  when  I  can  control  a  man  too  easily. 

e.  I  think  the  American  worker  deserves  the  unions 
he’s  got. 

f.  Same  as  question  #33. 

35.  In  what  ivay  are  you  most  behind  the  times? 

a.  Clothing  fashions. 

b.  I  think  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  be  preserved. 
I  even  think  the  world  should  be  preserved.  I  also  shift 
gears  and  use  powdered  laundry  starch.  And  cook. 

c.  I’m  not  up  to  my  neck  in  consumer  credit;  I  don’t 
have  (or  want)  a  television  set. 

d.  I’d  like  to  return  to  Athens,  5th  Century  B.C. 
I’m  quite  sick  of  the  20th  Century. 

e.  I  am  agin  credit  and  have  no  charge  accounts. 
When  I  bought  income  property  I  worked  like  a  dog 
for  three  years  to  pay  off  my  twenty  year  mortgage. 
Feel  debts  are  a  Sword  of  Damocles  over  your  head. 
Can’t  fight  the  system  unless  free  of  debt.  I  have 
enough  cash  to  buy  a  Rolls-Royce,  but  I  have  never 
bought  a  car,  as  I  feel  strongly  that  most  drivers  can’t 
afford  cars. 

f.  Can’t  tell. 

36.  In  what  ivay  are  you  most  avarit  garde? 

a.  Lack  of  mysticism. 

b.  I  don’t  iron  anything  if  I  can  help  it.  I  wear  a 
pony  tail  (yep,  I’m  31).  I  like  my  husband’s  beard.  Also 
see  answers  to  questions  4,  22,  30  and  35. 

c.  I  worry  about  the  application  of  the  rationality 
of  machines  to  human  problems,  which  is  sometimes 
detrimental  to  human  values — though  many  “human 
values”  go  to  program  the  machines  to  destroy  others’ 
“human  values.” 

d.  In  the  arts,  I  suppose,  and  in  my  political  beliefs. 
Also,  I  was  precociously  decadent. 

e.  Enjoy  foreign  movies,  Dixieland  jazz  (which  is  in 
revival).  Among  my  400  jazz  records  are  some  from  be¬ 
hind  Iron  Curtain.  Best  record  is  by  Australian  combo. 
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f.  I’m  an  idealist. 


37.  What  is  your  greatest  hypocrisy  ? 

a.  Recently  I  was  a  (paying)  guest  at  a  Psycho¬ 
drama  session,  and  when  the  director  injected  an  imag¬ 
inary  dose  of  sodium  pentothal  (truth  serum)  into  the 
protagonist,  he  responded:  “You’d  better  leave  now.” 
I  never  have  the  guts  to  say  this  when  I  feel  it. 

b.  Being  polite  to  people  I  don’t  like. 

c.  I  convince  myself  I’m  smarter  than  I  am. 

d.  Presenting  a  different  personality  to  every  per¬ 
son;  also,  hypocrisy  in  a  dedication  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  which  extends  only  so  far  as  I  will  not  be 
arrested,  beaten,  etc. 

e.  Sir,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  am  Not,  it  is  a  hypo¬ 
crite. 

f.  Avoiding  doing  what  I  am  committed  to  do  out 
of  inertia — how’s  that  for  evasion? 


38.  What  is  your  greatest  source  of  happiness? 

a.  In  whatever  I  do,  the  clash  between  my  sense  of 
involvement  and  my  awareness  of  absurdity. 

b.  My  family. 

c.  The  unreal  world  of  mathematics,  because  every¬ 
thing  comes  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

d.  Intellectual  achievement,  artistic  creativity,  good 
personal  relations. 

e.  Edward  P.  Morgan,  the  AFL-CIO  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  sees  “through”  the 
news  and  says  so  in  beautiful  prose. 

f.  Men;  children;  a  great  aunt  of  mine  who  really 
loves  me;  beautiful  isolated  moments  with  friends  I 
love;  knowing  something  I  wrote  is  good  (finding  later 
it  stands  up)  ;  the  tired  feeling  after  having  run  into 
or  experienced  something  great. 

39.  What  is  your  greatest  source  of  unhappiness? 

a.  My  socio-political  impotence. 

b.  The  prospect  of  nuclear  war. 

c.  That  people  are  no  damn  good. 

d.  The  state  of  the  world,  and  my  own  inadequacies. 
Both  summed  up  in  “the  limits  of  man.” 

e.  My  wife. 

f.  Telephone  conversations  with  my  mother;  times 
of  transition  to  better  things;  finding  out  someone 
didn’t  trust  me;  animals  dying  on  me. 

40.  How  do  you  get  away  from  it  all? 

a.  I  rationalize  large  futilities  out  of  consciousness 
by  enmeshing  myself  in  tiny  futilities — like:  if  I  ever 
learn  how  to  water-ski,  will  I  then  become  bored  with 
it? 

b.  Get  away  from  what  all?  You  mean  reading  de¬ 
tective  stories  and  playing  word  games  and  answering 
questionnaires?  The  kids  are  around  most  of  the  time, 
I  feel  no  need  for  privacy,  and  the  prospect  of  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war  isn’t  something  you  get  away  from.  Of 
course,  I  do  sleep  every  night. 

c.  Wine,  women  and  repression. 

d.  Sex,  literature,  drink,  sleep,  creativity. 

e.  By  reading  my  fifty  publications  late  into  the 
night. 

f.  Cutting  out;  firing  broadsides;  going  to  sleep; 
partying;  crying;  becoming  very  formal  and  precious. 

4f.  What  personal  Godot  are  you  waiting  for? 

a.  The  publication  of  my  novel. 

b.  I  don’t  even  like  Beckett.  I’m  not  waiting  for 
anything — the  things  that  I  want  I  do  something  about. 

c.  A  Ph.D.  And,  like  Godot,  it  never  comes. 

d.  When  man  shall  cease  to  behave  like  homo  Ne- 
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anderthal  and  start  to  behave  like  homo  sapiens. 

e . 

f.  A  sound  understanding  of  the  situation.  (“Let  us 
try  to  find  the  basic  issues!”)  A  man  I  can  hang  around 
with  long  enough  to  make  it  a  family — “to  marry”  still 
has  connotations  of  babysitters  and  television — want  a 
man  who  will  move  the  whole  kaboodle  off  to  Bonkak 
tomorrow  to  build  schoolhouses —  so  it’s  squarie,  it’s 
my  Godot,  buddy! 

42.  What  question(s)  woud  you  like  to  ask  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Realist? 

a.  Does  the  Realist  have  a  message?  ( Answer :  Yes 
— that  the  world  will  end  not  with  a  bang,  nor  with  a 
whimper,  but  with  an  argument  over  whether  love  is  a 
simple  thing  or  a  many-splendored  thing.) 

b.  I  don’t  give  a  damn  about  the  editor — am  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  wonder  about  your  personal  life?  I  assume 
you’ll  keep  your  readers  informed  on  Arnoni’s  suit 
(which  could  conceivably  affect  the  publication  of  the 
Realist )  ;  other  than  that,  what’s  to  ask?  ( Ansioer : 
Arnoni’s  suit,  crumpled  as  hell,  is  still  being  pressed.) 

c.  I’ll  offer  a  short  course  in  writing  survey  ques¬ 
tions  in  exchange  for  a  subscription  to  the  Realist.  Will 
the  editor  accept?  ( Answer :  You’d  better  leave  now.) 
Why  can’t  I  get  the  Realist  at  my  tobacconist?  ( An¬ 
swer. :  I  don’t  know;  maybe  you  should  try  rolling  your 
own.)  Have  all  the  issues  of  the  Realist  between  the 
one  with  the  Rockwell  interview  (issue  #27)  and  this 
last  one  (#31)  been  as  good  as  these  two?  ( Answer : 
There  was  mixed  reaction  to  #28  and  #30.) 

d.  None. 

e.  What  ever  happened  to  the  impolite  interview 
with  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committeeman?  ( Answer : 
Still  pending.) 

f.  Why  do  you  think  most  people  can’t  find  fulfill¬ 
ment?  {Answer:  Because  they  don’t  have  much  to  look 
forward  to;  because  they  have  unrealistic  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  what  they  do  look  forward  to ;  because  they’re  too 
concerned  with  what  others  might  think  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  fulfillment;  because  what  they  want  is  frustrated 
by  others  and/or  themselves ;  because  they  don’t  really 
know  what  they  want.)  What  would  you  do  to  make  an 
ideal  society?  {Answer:  Dream.)  What  do  you  do  to 
make  people  happy?  {Answer:  I  suppose  that  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Realist  I  sort  of  make  people  happier.  In  my 
personal  relations,  I  try  never  to  hurt  anyone,  and  to 
help  anyone  I  can.  But  that  sounds  so  pompous.  I  guess 
I  just  spread  my  own  peculiar  perspective  for  whatever 
contentment  it  provides.  Why  don’t  you  give  me  a  call 
and  I’ll  let  you  in  on  the  secret  formula.) 


CRAZY  RHYTHM 


From  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  Glamour 
Incorporating  Charm  magazine: 

“Married  women  by  the  thousands  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  PREG-NO-MATIC  Rhythm  Calendar  —  auto¬ 
matically  points  to  those  special  days  of  the  month 
when  you  are  most  likely  fertile.  .  .  .  PREG-NO- 
MATIC  simplifies  Rhythm  by  eliminating  most  of  the 
figuring.  Helps  avoid  mistakes.  Very  easy  to  use. 
Purse  size.  Stop  guessing — just  set  the  PREG-NO- 
MATIC  dial  and  KNOW  your  own  probability.  .  .  . 
Mailed  in  plain,  sealed  envelope  marked  ‘Personal.’ 
Money  back  within  90  days  if  not  delighted.  .  .  ” 

• 

Yes,  but  do  they  cheerfully  refund  your  menses? 

The  Realist 


mass  mediocrity 

by  Dave  Berkman 


The  broadcast  media  have  been  bitching  much  of  late 
that  FCC  Chairman  Minoiv’s  demands  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  programming  constitutes  a  form 
of  censorship.  They  would  have  us  believe  that  no  freer 
institutions  exist  than  American  radio  and  TV.  The 
two  items  which  follow  are  offered  as  not  atypical  in¬ 
stances  upon  which  the  industry’s  contentions  may  be 
judged. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  NBC’s  last-minute 
barring  of  The  Weavers  from  the  [January  2nd]  Jade 
Paar  Show — Paar,  incidentally,  was  on  vacation  that 
week — was  that  it  happened  at  all.  Either  some  staffer’s 
blacklist  had  a  page  missing,  or  he’d  better  be  prepared 
to  do  some  tall  explaining  to  account  for  having  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  a  group  which  includes  Fred 
Hellerman  and  Lee  Hayes,  both  of  whom  took  the  Fifth 
when  asked  about  their  political  activities  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

For  years  now,  a  performer’s  televailability  has  de¬ 
pended  over  and  above  any  other  incidental  considera¬ 
tions  (such  as  talent)  on  his  absence  from  the  listings 
of  those  thought  to  hold,  or  to  have  associated  with 
groups  holding,  unorthodox  political  views.  (“Unortho¬ 
dox,”  of  course,  translates  to  “left-wing”— the  lists 
having  been  drawn  up  by  the  “right-wing.”) 

But  the  thing  to  be  most  thankful  for  is  that  some 
alert  soul  at  NBC  caught  this  error  in  time  to  prevent 
the  safety  of  the  American  home  from  being  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  singing  of  this  suspect  foursome.  After 
all,  their  repertoire  consists  in  large  part  of  ballads 
dealing  with  such  subversive  themes  as  freedom  and 
brotherhood. 

A  spokesman  for  NBC — probably  in  between  writ; 
ing  press  releases  attacking  the  FCC  and  Minow  as 
censors  —  stated  the  network  would  continue  to  bar 
“the  use  of  its  facilities  [to]  performers  identified  with 
the  Communist  Party.” 

This  is  understandable. 

How  could  NBC  justify  presenting  artists  alleged  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  a  Party  which,  if  it  got  control, 
would  penalize  artists  accused  of  entertaining  unortho¬ 
dox  views  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  appear  on  TV? 

The  program  was  The  Defenders,  which  is  carried 
on  CBS,  Saturdays  from  8:30  to  9:30  EST. 

The  story  concerned  a  man  who  had  been  executed 
for  murder.  He  had  been  convicted  on  circumstantial 
testimony.  New  evidence  was  fast  accumulating  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  man  had  paid  with  his  life 
for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit. 

The  prosecutor  was  awakening  to  the  sickening 
realization  that  it  was  he,  not  the  defendant,  who  was 
guilty  of  murder.  He  had  used  every  conceivable  trick 
in  playing  what  to  him  had  amounted  to  no  more  than 
a  game.  But  the  prize  he  collected  was  the  life  of  a* 
helpful  misfit  whose  testimony  he  ripped  apart  like  a 
poolroom  hustler  tearing  into  a  rube. 
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The  judge  admitted  he  doubted  the  defendant’s 
guilt  at  the  time  he  passed  sentence.  He  stressed  the 
incongruity  of  being  forced  to  commit  the  barbarous  act 
of  condemning  this  pathetic  individual  to  death  while 
acting  a  role  as  the  embodiment  of  civilized  man. 

The  warden  who  carried  out  the  sentence  vividly 
described  how  this  man,  like  most  condemned  prison¬ 
ers,  had  died  even  before  he  was  led  passively,  almost 
vegetable-like,  into  the  execution  chamber. 

Two  jury  members  admitted  they  thought  the  de¬ 
fendant  innocent,  but  had  agreed  to  condemn  him 
solely  because  they  could  not  withstand  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  pressures  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  another 
panelist.  The  shrewish  woman  who  finally  cowed  these 
recalcitrants  into  voting  Guilty,  boasted  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  midway  through  the  trial,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  defense  entered  its  case. 

The  chief  prosecution  witness  admitted  he  lied  about 
the  key  points  of  his  testimony  in  order  to  protect  him¬ 
self.  The  medical  examiner  admitted  omission  of  a  key 
fact  which  would  have  cast  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  executed  man  could  have  even  been  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime  when  the  murder  took  place,  simply  because 
it  had  not  occurred  to  the  defense  to  raise  the  point  in 
his  cross-examination. 

Clearly,  it  seemed  an  all  too  rare  instance  of  a 
commercially-sponsored  program  taking  a  strong  and 
enlightened  position  on  one  of  the  most  emotionally- 
laden  and  controversial  issues  of  the  day. 

Clearly,  this  could  not  be  tolerated. 

At  about  9:25  there  was  a  visit  to  the  executed 
man’s  wife.  Deus  ex  machina,  she  suddenly  admitted 
her  husband  had  confessed  to  commiting  the  murder 
just  before  he  died. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  Stripe  Toothpaste. 

Proponents  of  capital  punishment  brush  their  teeth. 

[Editor’s  postscript:  More  recently,  The  Defenders 
presented  a  drama  in  which  an  abortionist  came  across 
as  a  sympathetic  character.  Speidel  (watchbands)  took 
over  sponsorship  when  the  program’s  three  regular 
sponsors  dropped  out.  They  were  Lever  Brothers, 
Brown  and  Williamson  (Viceroy  and  Kools)  and  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  (Kleenex).  The  last-named  company  also 
manufactures  Kotex,  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
they  should  be  most  pleased  to  sponsor  a  show  with 
such  a  theme,  out  of  sheer  business  practicality.] 
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From  an  announcement  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Institute  of  Group  Psychotherapy, 
Inc. : 

“Therapeutic  Techniques  of  Marital 
Fighting — Dr.  George  R.  Bach  from 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  will  conduct 
this  workshop  for  professional  col¬ 
leagues  interested  in  the  fields  of  pre¬ 
ventive  mental  and  community  health, 
psychotherapy  and  marriage  counsel¬ 
ling. 

“This  conference  will  take  one  full 
day  and  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
Therapeutic  Aggression,  as  applied  in 
psychotherapy  with  married  and  pre¬ 
marital  couples.  .  .  . 

“Dr.  Bach  will  present  his  clinical 
technique  of  Therapeutic  Fight  Train¬ 
ing  for  Married  and  Pre-Marital  Cou¬ 
ples  in  individual  and  group  psycho¬ 
therapy.  This  ‘Fight  Training’  provides 
overly  aggressive  (hatefilled)  and  over¬ 
ly  passive  (fearful)  partners  with  con¬ 
structive  ways  of  making  and  main¬ 
taining  fight-contact  with  each  other.  .  . 

“The  registration  fee  of  $20  will 
cover  all  costs  of  the  program,  includ¬ 
ing  coffee,  lunch,  and  one  copy  of  Dr. 
Bach’s  ‘Fight  Training  Manual’  with 
bibliography  of  studies  on  aggression.” 

From  the  January,  1962  issue  of  The 
Thunderbolt,  extreme  right-wing  month¬ 
ly: 

“Mr.  Jerry  Dutton  .  .  .  Decatur,  Ga., 
is  shown  here  with  his  well  trained  po- 
liec  dog.  Negroes  have  a  great  fear  of 
dogs  and  NSRP  (National  States  Right 
Party)  Youth  Leader  Jerry  Dutton  is 
going  to  start  his  own  K-9  Corps  in  the 
Atlanta  area.  Mr.  Dutton  has  led  nu¬ 
merous  picketings  against  school  mix¬ 
ing  recently.” 

From  the  Bulletin  of  the  neo-Nazi 
National  Renaissance  Party: 

“In  order  to  properly  expose  the  nu¬ 
merous  front  groups  set  up  by  Jewish 
finance  to  mislead  the  American  public, 
we  should  like  to  briefly  analyze  the 
following  Conservative  organizations: 

“1.  The  Christian  Anti-Communist 
Crusade — This  organization  is  directe- 
ed  by  an  Australian  Jew,  Dr.  Fred 
Schwarz,  who  grosses  over  One  Million 
Dollars  per  year  by  terrorizing  gullible 
Gentile  patriots  concerning  the  hor¬ 
rors  allegedly  committed  by  Communist 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe,  Cuba, 
and  China. 

“Dr.  Schwarz  serves  his  co-racials 
admirably  by  stating  as  follows:  ‘There 
are  a  number  of  organizations  that 
advance  the  theme  that  Communism  is 
a  Jewish  conspiracy.  They  deceive 
many  sincere  people.  We  must  repudi¬ 
ate  this  concept  entirely.  Communism 
is  a  conspiracy  of  dedicated  atheists 
and  recruits  from  all  races  and  na¬ 
tionalities.’ 


“Obviously  this  foreign  Jew  would 
not  be  allowed  to  conduct  his  multi¬ 
million  dollar  campaign  in  America 
without  the  tacit  support  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  Jewish  Finance, 
both  of  which  desire  to  stir  up  hatred 
against  Russia,  China  and  Cuba  while 
diverting  our  attention  from  pressing 
problems  at  home.  Roosevelt  solved  his 
economic  difficulties  by  permitting 
Jewish  refugees  to  cry  up  a  holy  war 
against  Hitler.  .  .  .” 

From  a  graffito  scrawled  at  the  86th 
Street  subway  station: 

LUCKY  LUCIANO  WAS  A  FAS¬ 
CIST  SUPREMACIST. 


From  a  glass-encased  notice  in  the 
Ladies’  lavatory  at  Nathan’s  restau¬ 
rant  in  Coney  Island: 

TO  OUR  PATRONS 

This  rest  room  is  for  your  exclusive 
use.  It  is  a  small  room,  and  we  have 
been  forced  to  charge  a  small  sum  in 
order  to  prevent  non-patrons  from 
crowding  you  out.  All  monies  collected 
are  donated  to  the  following  charities. 

Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund 
for  Cancer  Research 
March  of  Dimes 
New  York  Heart  Association 

From  the  Permanent  Record  form 
for  Atlanta,  Ga.  high  schools: 

“Pledge:  I  will  not  and  have  not 
afler  March  15  .  .  .  while  a  student  in 
a  High  School  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  any  organization 
except  one  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education.” 

From  a  press  release  sent  out  by 
National  Airlines: 

“A  planeload  of  86"  Cuban  refugees 
seeking  resettlement  in  New  Jersey 
will  arrive  in  Newark  on  May  1.  .  .  . 
The  flight  is  being  sponsored  by  the 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 


Synod  of  New  Jersey,  in  cooperation 
with  Church  World  Sendee.  .  .  . 

“The  New  Jersey  Presbyterians  have 
a  unique  kinship  to  the  Cuban  Presby¬ 
terians  since  the  Cuban  Presbyterian 
Church  was  established  initially  as  a 
home  misson  under  auspices  of  the  New 
Jersey  Presbyterian  Senate.  Cuba  is,  in 
effect,  the  ninth  Presbytery  of  New 
Jersey.  ' 

“There  are  eight  Presbyteries  with¬ 
in  New  Jersey.  They  are  Jersey  City, 
Elizabeth,  Monmouth,  Morris  and  Or¬ 
ange,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  New¬ 
ton  and  West  Jersey.” 


From  the  brochure  of  a  Pennsylvania 
manufacturer: 

“XLT  homogeneity  is  assured  by  au¬ 
tomatic  equipment  developed  specially 
to  produce  reliable  units.  Any  resistor 
deviating  markedly  from  group  per¬ 
formance  is  rejected,  even  though  it 
performs  better  than  the  lot.” 

From  The  Bomb  (original  title:  For¬ 
mula  for  Death)  by  Fernand  Gigon : 

“[Albert]  Einstein’s  secretary  has 
told  us  how  the  scientist  progressively 
lost  his  faith  in  mankind  as  his  strength 
waned.  During  the  war,  when  he  wrote 
to  the  U.S.  Government  that  his  cal¬ 
culations  were  such  as  to  make  an 
atomic  bomb  a  possibility,  and  that  he 
visualized  the  uses  to  which  such  a 
bomb  could  be  put,  he  made  one  stipu¬ 
lation  when  offering  his  help.  Once  the 
first  bomb  was  made  and  ready  for 
trial,  he  said,  representatives  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan,  observers  from  neu¬ 
tral  countries,  and,  of  course,  the  chiefs 
of  staff  of  the  principal  allied  powers, 
should  meet  on  a  desert  island  in  the 
Pacific.  The  atomic  bomb  would  be  ex¬ 
ploded  before  this  gathering  of  experts, 
and  the  explosion  would  be  such  that 
the  immediate  capitulation  of  the 
enemy  would  surely  follow.  Thus  vast 
numbers  of  human  lives  would  be  saved 
and  wc  would  enter  an  era  of  peace. 

“The  Government  gave  Einstein  this 
promise,  voted  credits  of  more  than 
two  thousand  million  dollars  to  the 
laboratories,  and  then  President  Roose¬ 
velt  died.  The  Pentagon,  anxious  to 
see  the  war  ended,  negected  the  prom¬ 
ises  made  to  the  great  scientist  and 
looked  for  a  target  in  the  centre  of 
Japan.  Einstein  felt  extremely  strongly 
about  this  betrayal.  His  peace  of  mind 
disappeared.  This  also  affected  Profes¬ 
sor  Oppenheimer,  who  refused  to  work 
on  the  hydrogen  bomb.  But  the  White 
House  had  its  own  reasons.  Einstein 
grew  increasingly  apprehensive  when 
he  realized  the  use  to  which «the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world  were  putting 
his  discovery.  One  day,  surveying  his 
life’s  work,  he  said:  ‘If  I  had  only 
known,  I  would  have  been  a  lock¬ 
smith.’  ” 

From  an  A.  &  P.  advertisement: 

“Your  dreams  come  true  with  plaid 
stamps.” 
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.  .  .  and  God  Bless  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Realist’s  editorial  position  on  the  Supreme 
Court’s  controversial  prayer  decision  is  so  obvious  I’m 
not  even  going  to  bother  taking  it.  However,  in  all 
the  fuss,  not  a  single  publication  in  the  entire  country 
saw  fit  to  get  a  statement  from  the  one  party  most  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dispute — God.  The  Realist  is  pleased  to 
correct  this  historical  omission  with  the  following: 

“Well,  if  you  really  want  to  know  the  truth — but 
don’t  believe  that  nonsense  about  it  making  you  free— 
I’m  more  than  a  little  embarrassed  over  all  this  syco¬ 
phancy.  Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  Christ’s  sake 
— oops,  excuse  Me.  I  don’t  know  what  stand  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  took;  somebody  must’ve  cancelled 
My  subscription.  And  Colonel  Glenn  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest — why  the  hell  doesn’t  he  get  off  My  back?  Of 
course,  I  must  admit  I’ve  been  getting  a  bad  press  too, 
lately.  Indirectly,  I  mean.  Who’s  this  Dr.  Rynearson 
to  pass  the  buck  to  Me  at  that  AMA  symposium  on  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics — can  you  imagine  that?  This  crazy  doc 
ups  and  says  that  I  should  ‘take  over’  incurable  cancer 
cases.  He  says,  ‘I’m  not  trying  to  play  God.  It’s  the 
others  who  would  prolong  the  inevitable  who  are  play¬ 
ing  God.’  That’s  a  pretty  heavy  responsibility  for  Me 
to  bear,  you  know.  It’s  bad  enough  all  those  legal  con¬ 
tracts  have  to  include  their  ‘Act  of  God’  clauses.  You 
think  I  like  being  blamed  for  everything?  And  noio 
there’s  this  big  mess  with  all  those  deformed  babies — 
and  how  about  that  character  in  England  who  wants 
Parliament  to  legalize  euthanasia  for  them?— then  the 
Daily  Sketch  goes  and  writes  an  editorial  dii'ected  at 
him,  and  they  tell  him,  ‘You’re  not  God.’  So  now  it’s 
My  decision.  Hmmmph!  Next  thing  you  know,  they’ll 
be  saying  I  had  it  in  My  power  to  prevent  all  those 


“Thanks  .  . 
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personal  tragedies.  That’s  no  good.  Develops  all  kinds 
of  unconscious  hostilities.  I  tell  you,  it’s  no  cinch  being 
God.  I  didn’t  ask  for  the  job.  Listen,  all  I  want  to  do 
is  mind  My  own  business  and  maybe  watch  Telstar 
once  in  a  while.  As  for  this  whole  public  school  prayer 
business,  I  will  «agree  that  it’s  extremely  important  for 
kids  to  grow  up  acknowledging  their  dependence  on  Me, 
because  it  has  such  an  important  influence  on  their 
behavior.  And  if  you  don’t  think  it  gave  Me  a  warm 
feeling  inside  when  whatzisname,  Adolf  Eichmann, 
said,  ‘I  have  lived  believing  in  God  and  I  die  believing 
in  God’ — then  you  don’t  understand  the  first  thing 
about  religion.” 

I  Like  Eich  I Continued I 

Did  you  notice  how  all  the  Caryl  Chessman  fans 
finked  out  on  Adolf  Eichmann? 

And  the  only  reason  that  a  lot  of  people  were  against 
the  execution  of  Eichmann  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
principle  such  as  being  opposed  to  capital  punishment, 
say.  Rather,  it  was  only  because,  they  said,  “Killing 
him  once  isn’t  enough,  you  gotta  hang  ’im  six  million 
times !” 

Or  take  Martin  Buber,  the  historian-philosopher — 
whose  wife  calls  him  Bubie,  by  the  way — he  said  that 
killing  Eichman  wouldn’t  be  good  enough,  it  would 
never  compensate  for  what  he  did;  what  we  should 
do  is  let  him  live  and  show  him  how  Israel  is  growing. 

I  think  that’s  kind  of  humane.  Lock  him  up  so  as 
to  be  sure  he  doesn’t  do  it  again,  and  then  in  ten  years : 
“Time  for  your  tour,  Mr.  Eichmann.”  And  they  come 
with  the  Cadillac — or,  better  still,  the  Volkswagen — 
and  they  drive  him  around  Israel.  “Yeah,  he  says,  “it’s 
growing.  .  .  .  I’m  glad  you  didn’t  kill  me  ...  I  wanna 
ask  you  something — you  won’t  tell  anybody? — I’d  like 
to  buy  a  tree.” 

The  hypocrisy  over  capital  punishment  was  some¬ 
what  exceeded  by  the  hypocrisy  over  boxing.  Actually, 
Benny  Paret  was  the  seventh  man  to  die  from  prize¬ 
fighting  this  year,  but  he  got  better  publicity  than  the 
others. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  let’s-abolish-the-sport 
shouting  then.  Suppose  boxing  were  outlawed?  Would 
that  mean  boxeasies  would  begin  to  sprout  up  around 
the  nation?  After  all,  people  do  have  their  needs.  But 
those  needs  don’t  necessarily  have  to  be  gratified 
through  one  and  only  one  outlet.  The  following  is  an 
ad  which  appeared  in  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press: 

Scared  to  Death? 

“Certainly,  I’m  scared  to  death,”  says  Gene  Ga- 
mache.  “But  I  have  the  guts  to  go  through  with  it  and 
I  could  use  the  $500.  I’ll  wreck  every  car  I  can  and  I 
plan  to  demolish  any  car  that  drives  within  striking 
distance.  I’m  driving  a  1954  Pontiac  and  figure  I  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  the  rest.” 

Over  100  cars  and  drivers  will  compete  in  the  wild- 
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est,  most  unusual  show  ever  witnessed.  There  will  be 
four  25-car  demolitions.  Almost  anything  goes  and  the 
cars  and  drivers  will  crash,  smash  and  wreck  each 
other,  until  only  one  car  is  running  in  each  group. 

The  4  winners  and  the  driver  who  puts  on  the  best 
show  in  each  of  the  4  demolitions  will  be  supplied  with 
8  fresh  cars — and  no  holds  barred!  The  last  man  run¬ 
ning  will  receive  $500  CASH.  The  other  7  will  receive 
$50  CASH  each. 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  to  drive  head  on 
into  other  cars  and  be  hit  from  all  directions  under 
speed? — Scared  to  Death!!! 

Islip  Speedway,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Wed.  Night  Aug.  1,  8:30  P.M. 

In  Case  of  Rain — Following  Nitc 
Adults  $2.00  Kids  50c 

Now  there  is  Sonny  Nunez,  who  died  as  a  result 
of  his  first  fight — in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  this  fool¬ 
ish  Mrs.  Finkbine  has  been  parading  her  problem.  If 
she  wants  to  get  a  legal  abortion  so  badly,  why  doesn’t 
she  just  sign  up  in  the  featherweight  class  .  .  .  one  good 
punch  in  her  solar  plexus  ought  to  do  the  trick. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  therein  lies  a  wonderful  com¬ 
mercial  possibility  of  combining  the  need  to  punish 
with  the  need  for  violence.  Put  every  condemned-to- 

,  The  Credo  of  a  Liberal 

I  do  not  blush  in  shocked  surprise 
When  Adlai  Stevenson  tells  lies. 

His  word  is  still  as  good  as  gold;  1 

1  He  has  to  do  as  he  is  told. 

Of  course,  when  Eiehmann  made  that  claim, 

My  only  answer  was:  “For  shame!” 

— Felix  Munso 
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!  Tropic  of  Schizophrenia 

In  June,  1961,  Donovan  Bess  reviewed  Henry 
Miller’s  Tropic  of  Cancer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  “Is  it,”  he  asked,  “worth  the  fuss?”  He 
answered  his  own  question  with  an  assertion  that 
Tropic  “has  none  of  the  artistic  unity  that,  through 
hard  work  and  high  talent,  created  works  such  as 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  a  novel  that  will  arouse 
and  inspire  readers  for  generations  after  Miller’s 
death.”  He  concluded:  “It  does  not  merit  the  inches 
of  newsprint  spent  on  it  here.  It  gets  the  space  be¬ 
cause  it  is  like  a  shady  lady  who  has  just  moved  into 
Main  Street.  The  neighbors  are  talking.”  1 

In  June,  1962,  Donovan  Bess  speaks  with  high 
praise  of  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  longest  article 
,  Evergreen  Review  has  ever  published. 

death  convict  into  the  boxing  ring  with  some  superior 
prizefighter.  This  could  even  have  been  done  with  Eich- 
mann.  What  poetic  justice  it  would’ve  been  to  match 
him  up  with  a  virile  American  Jew.  Eddie  Fisher — the 
perfect  choice — he  had  all  that  pent-up  aggression  to 
displace  anyway,  in  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

Of  Pigs  and  Prudes 

When  a  Soviet  Embassy  official  in  Tokyo  noticed  a 
certain  resemblance  between  the  pig  in  a  Pogo  strip 
and  Nikita  Khrushchev,  a  representative  of  the  Asahi 
Evening  News  (actual  translation:  the  Morning  Eve¬ 
ning  News)  ;  he  in  turn  brought  the  matter  to  the 
paper’s  board  of  directors,  which  decided  “to  discon¬ 
tinue  use  of  the  pig  while  the  resemblance  exists,” 
adding  that  the  Japanese  are  very  sensitive  about  the 
Emperor,  will  not  condone  his  being  lampooned  and  feel 
the  same  way  about  other  heads  of  state. 

Several  Canadian  papers  suspended  Pogo  temporar¬ 
ily,  and  the  Vancouver  Sun  cancelled  it  entirely,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  strips  were  in  “bad  taste.”  Angry  readers 
clipped  the  Sun’s  front  page,  which  showed  disrobing 
Doukhober  ladies  protesting  a  political  measure.  The 
women  of  Western  Canada  were  reverting  to  their  tra¬ 
ditional  means  of  protest  in  the  midst  of  an  election 
campaign.  The  clips  were  sent  to  artist  Walt  Kelly,  and 
he  was  asked  which — the  ladies  or  the  pig — "was  in 
worse  taste. 

Kelly’s  comment:  “Except  that  I  do  not  think  pigs 
are  intentionally  nude  and  never  in  bad  taste,  I  have  no 
comment.”  He  is  wrong  on  both  counts. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  Society  for  Indecency 
to  Naked  Animals.  That  is  to  say,  they’re  against  it. 
SINA  is  dedicated  to  putting  clothes  on  all  “animals 
that  are  higher  than  4  inches  or  longer  than  6  inches” : 
dogs  and  cats,  race  horses,  zoo  animals — “When  parents 
take  their  children  to  a  zoo,”  contends  a  SINA  spokes¬ 
man,  “they  might  just  as  well  take  them  to  a  burlesque 
theatre” — mules,  sheep,  cows — “I’d  hate  to  estimate,” 
continues  the  spokesman,  “how  many  auto  accidents 
are  caused  by  drivers  whose  attention  was  distracted 
by  a  naked  cow  or  horse  grazing  iir  a  meadow  by  the 
side  of  the  road.” 

Animals — pigs  included — are  indeed  “intentionally 
nude,”  then,  judging  by  SINA’s  assertion  that,  when 
it  comes  to  dressing  them,  “they  might  fight  it  a  little 
at  first  .  .  .  but  they  always  come  around  to  our  way  of 
thinking  and  end  up  much  more  well-adjusted  than 
they  were  to  start  with.” 

In  tire  second  place,  pigs  are  definitely  “in  bad 
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taste”  in  Israel;  on  July  23rd,  that  theocracy’s  parlia¬ 
ment  ruled  pig-raising  unlawful  by  a  vote  of  42  to  15. 
Israeli  law  now  prohibits  “raising,  keeping  or  slaugh¬ 
tering  swine”  except  in  Nazareth  and  six  other  locali¬ 
ties  in  Galilee,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  Christian.  Elsewhere,  pig  farmers  are  being 
given  one  year  to  dispose  of  their  animals.  Anyone 
caught  raising  pigs  thereafter,  except  for  scientific  or 
zoo-display  purposes,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $333;  the 
renting  of  premises  for  a  pig  sty  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  $167. 

If  Billie  Sol  Estes  is  really  smart,  he’ll  follow  the 
lead  of  Robert  Soblen  by  converting  to  Judaism  so  that 
he  can  flee  to  Israel  and  seek  asylum  as  a  Jewish  crimi¬ 
nal.  He  could  start  right  out  in  business  there — renting 
premises  to  pig  farmers  who  would  then  proceed  to  not 
use  their  property  for  pig  sties  in  order  to  not  raise 
pigs  with  maximum  integrity.  He  could  become  the  king 
of  kosher  parity. 

You  Gotta  Him  'Em  Where  it  Hurts 

I  was  invited  to  join  a  picket  line  protesting  the 
trial  of  Milovan  Djilas.  Instead,  I  went  to  a  party, 
partly  because  I’m  a  victim  of  infectious  inertia,  and 
partly  because  I’m  becoming  increasingly  ambivalent 
about  the  pragmatic  value  of  certain  varieties  of  pro¬ 
test. 

Take  the  case  of  Don  Martin.  He  saw  in  Polaris 
submarines  the  means  by  which  the  destructive  capa¬ 
bility  of  nuclear  missiles  could  only  be  more  efficiently 
and  more  quickly  unleashed.  So  he  swam  out  to  where 
the  Ethan  Allen  was  being  launched  into  its  awesome 
voyage,  in  order  to  approach  the  military  personnel  and 
appeal  to  them  not  to  carry  out  their  intended  plans. 

No  admiral  responded,  “By  God,  you’re  right,”  and 
called  out  to  his  crew,  “Cut  the  engines!” 

Not  only  did  Don  Martin  fail  in  his  attempt;  he 
was  also  arrested.  For  his  act  of  civil  disobedience,  he 
is  now  in  his  second  year  of  a  jail  sentence  that  may 
last  as  long  as  six  years.  My  editorial  heart  goes  out 
to  him — little  comfort  though  that  be — but  my  editorial 
mind  says  that  maybe  this  isn’t  quite  the  way  to  get 
things  accomplished. 

Nor  might  peace  walks  be  the  answer.  Did  you 
know  that  there  is  a  slight  split  in  the  pacifist  move¬ 
ment  now  over  the  “celibacy  oath”?  .  .  .  qs  if  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  scandal  is  going  to  swell  their  ranks  .  .  .  and 
so  what  if  they  swell  their  ranks?  It’s  not  enough. 

Communist  infiltration  has  also  been  rearing  its 
ugly  head,  and  consequently  the  peace  movement  is 
weakened  by  association.  If  Party  members  really  want 
to  aid  the  cause,  they  should  just  screen  themselves  out: 

“Comrade,  what  have  you  done  for  peace  today?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  join  SANE,  and  I  didn’t  join  the 
War  Resisters  League,  and  I’m  seriously  considering 
not  joining  the  Student  Peace  Union,  although  I  may 
be  too  old  not  to  join  that — but  I  know  somebody  on 
the  executive  committee  who’s  promised  to  put  in  a 
bad  word  for  me.” 

Last  month  in  Philadelphia  everybody  wasn't  read¬ 
ing  The  Bulletin. 

Out  of  its  720,000-or-so  subscribers,  an  estimated 
25,000-to-50,000  had  cancelled  their  subs.  Virtually  all 
Negroes,  they  were  exercising  their  “non-buying  pow¬ 
er”  in  a  campaign  of  “selective  patronage” — a  c^elicious 


euphemism  for  boycott — of  Philadelphia’s  largest  em¬ 
ployers,  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  hire  qualified  Negroes 
for  prestige  as  well  as  menial  jobs. 

They  went  from  the  banking  industry  to  soft  drinks 
to  Sun  Oil — the  switchboards  were  jammed  with  con¬ 
tract  cancellations — and  they  w'ere  effective. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  400  cooperating  ministers 
urged  their  congregations  to  stop  buying  The  Bulletin. 
There  was  hardly  any  publicity,  except  that,  according 
to  the  New  Republic,  “a  local  radio-TV  station  began 
broadcasting — over  the  violent  protests  of  The  Bulletin, 
including  a  threat  to  sue — news  of  the  selective  patron¬ 
age  program.” 

What  the  New  Republic  didn’t  mention  was  that  the 
radio-TV  station  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
a  staunch  competitor  of  The  Bulletin. 

“Our  aim,”  explained  one  minister,  “isn’t  to  wreck 
a  business.  We  simply  want  to  prove  that  it  no  longer 
pays  to  discriminate  against  us.”  The  program  is 
spreading  to  New  York  this  . month,  as  well  as  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  target:  Sealtest  Foods.  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  will  be  working  together — a  step  for¬ 
ward  in  itself,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  South, 
there  are  now  lavatories  for  Whites,  Colored,  and 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Publicity  will  propably  be  sparse.  One  Negro  leader 
even  warned “Don’t  count  on  the  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  press — they  take  ads,  too.” 

One  of  the  largest  drug  firms  in  the  U.S.,  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  recently  withdrew  its  advertisements  for 
contraceptives  from  Family  Circle  and  Prescription 
Health  magazines  because  of  a  threatened  boycott 
spearheaded  by  the  Jesuit  magazine  America. 

There  is,  however,  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
ethics  of  a  boycott  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  narrow 
the  marketplace  of  conflicting  moralities,  and  the  ethics 
of  a  boycott  the  purpose  of  w'hich  is  to  widen  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  dignity. 

“To  be  a  Negro,”  wrote  Murray  Kempton  last  month, 
“is  almost  always  to  occupy  a  station  beneath  your  at¬ 
tainments.  There  were  far  more  high  school  graduates 
among  the  Negro  hospital  strikers  than  among  the 
white  ones.” 

The  N.  Y.  Selective  Patronage  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  (318  E.  4th  St.,  N.  Y.  9;  UN  6-2000)  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  form  of  protest,  then,  that  bears  the  seeds  of 
its  own  fulfillment. 

I  am  bored  silly  with  anti-war  propaganda.  Let  the 
Committee  for  Non-Violent  Action  and  all  the  other 
similar  groups  use  their  mailing  lists  for  something 
that  is  going  to  get  results. 

I  don’t  know  if  I’m  suggesting  a  boycott — and,  if 
a  boycott,  a  boycott  of  what? — all  I  know  is  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  peaceniks  to  stop  functioning  in 
a  vacuum. 

There  must  be  more  to  a  peace  rally  than  just  a 
cheap  date. 

Case  History  of  the  Kennedy  Caper 

I  had  been  hearing  many  amusing  rumors  about 
President  John  F.  Kennedy — ranging  from  the  story  of 
a  Newport  socialite  who  illegitimately  bore  twin  sons 
by  him,  to  the  story  of  a  blonde  showgirl  who  landed 
in  a  helicopter  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

When  I  heard  a  rumor  that  JFK  had  been  married 
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once  before,  I  discounted  it  with  all  the  others.  But 
then  a  reader  tipped  me  off  to  a  genealogy  which  listed 
the  alleged  previous  marriage. 

I  decided  to  check  it  out.  This  is  routine  procedure. 
For  instance,  when  a  reader  tipped  me  off  that  “The 
editors  of  Aviation  Week  and  a  number  of  other  tech¬ 
nical  editors  at  McGraw-Hill  always  fly  ‘non-jet’  to 
their  frequent  out-of-town  meetings;  they  consider  the 
Boeing  707  aerodynamically  unsound,”  I  wrote  to 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  for  comment,  and 
received  the  following  reply  from  William  H.  Gregory, 
managing  editor: 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  McGraw-Hill  editors,  but  as 
far  as  AVIATION  WEEK  is  concerned  we  have  no  com¬ 
punction  about  flying  the  Boeing  707.  Jet  service  is  not  al¬ 
ways  available  to  places  that  we  visit,  but  there  is  certainly 
no  effort  to  avoid  any  particular  type  of  aircraft. 

That  was  as  far  as  I  could  go  with  that  one. 

Upon  checking  out  the  genealogy  ( The  Blauvelt 
Family  Genealogy,  published  in  1957),  I  discovered  the 
following  listing  on  page  884,  under  Eleventh  Genera¬ 
tion: 

(12,427  DURIE  (Kerr)  MALCOLM  (Isabel  0.  Cooper  [her 
mother]  11,304).  We  have  no  birth  date.  She  was  born  Kerr, 
but  took  the  name  of  her  stepfather.  She  first  married  Firmin 
Desloge,  IV.  They  were  divorced.  Durie  then  married  F. 
John  Bersbach.  They  were  divorced,  and  she  married,  third, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  son  of  Joseph  I*.  Kennedy,  one  time  Am¬ 
bassador  to  England.  There  were  no  children  of  the  second 
or  third  marriages. 

Then  came  the  decision:  to  publish  or  not  to  publish? 

I  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  Realist,  I  explained 
(issue  #32),  “is  a  form  of  very  personal  journalism — 
everything  in  it  is  something  we  want  to  share  with 
our  readers— something  we  would  say  in  a  living  room 
or  write  in  a  letter,  tempered  only  by  professional  and 
ptiblic  responsibility.” 

By  public  responsibility,  I  meant  that  if  I  had  come 
upon  the  genealogy  during  the  heat  of  an  election  cam¬ 
paign,  I  would  not  have  published  anything  then  be¬ 
cause  it  might  have  unjustly  influenced  the  outcome 
of  the  vote. 

By  professional  responsibility,  I  meant  that  I  had 
to  check  also  with  the  parties  involved. 

First,  I  would  call  John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  asked  the  operator  for  the  White  House. 

She  said,  “Where  is  that,  sir?”  I  suppose  she  thought 
it  was  either  a  neighborhood  florist  or  a  Greenwich 
Village  bar. 

“That’s  in  Washington,  D.  C.,”  I  said. 

“Do  you  have  the  number?” 

“No,  but  I’m  sure  they’re  listed.” 

They  were  listed.  The  operator  placed  the  call.  A 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  said,  “The  White 
House.” 

“May  I  speak  to  President  Kennedy,  please?” 

“Who’s  calling  the  President?” 

All  of  a  sudden,  I  forgot  whether  I  was  Holden 
Caulfield  or  Richard  Burton. 

“Uh — Paul  Krassner  of  the  Realist  magazine  in  New 
York  City.” 

“The  President  is  in  conference  right  now.” 

Implying  that  if  he  weren’t  in  conference,  he  would 
speak  to  me.  Or  would  she  then  say,  “The  President 
just  stepped  out  of  the  office  for  a  moment.”  Or,  “Jack 
has  gone  to  the  john.”  No,  that  couldn’t  be — presidents 
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never  go  to  the  joliv — everybody  knows  that.  Besides, 
they  don’t  have  any  johns  in  the  White  House.  At  least, 
Jackie  didn’t  show’  them  off  on  her  televised  tour. 

I  then  asked  to  speak  to  Pierre  Salinger,  the  White 
House  Press  Secretary. 

“I’m  sorry,  he’s  tied  up  right  now.” 

I  then  asked  for  Salinger’s  assistant,  Andrew 
Hatcher. 

“Mr.  Hatcher  isn’t  here  right  now.  Is  there  anybody 
else  who  could  help  you?” 

I  finally  had  to  settle  for  a  young  lady  who  shall  re¬ 
main  nameless. 

I  asked  about  the  genealogy. 

“Well,  it’s  completely  untrue.” 

“Could  you  elaborate  on  that  at  all  ?” 

“You  want  a  real  statement,  don’t  you?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Hold  on,  all  right?” 

Somehow  I  was  conditioned  to  expect  a  commercial 
at  this  point. 

She  returned  to  the  phone  and  said :  “This  is  not 
for  publication,  but  for  guidance.  There  are  three  mis¬ 
takes  in  that.  One  is  that  she  never  was  married  to  the 
President;  the  second  is  that  they  have  the  two  hus¬ 
bands  in  the  wrong  order;  and  the  third  is  that  since 
1947  she’s  been  married  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Shevlin.  She’s 
been  living  in  Palm  Beach  and  Long  Island.” 

“Is  there  a  reason  that  it’s  not  for  publication? 
Because,  you  know,  the  rumor  has  been  going  around 
terribly — it’s  the  most  frequently-asked  question  at  the 
Daily  News  Information  Bureau — ” 

“You  just  can’t  say  ‘Mr.  Salinger  said,’  or  you  can’t 
say  ‘The  White  House  said,’  either — but  you  can  go 
on  and  quote  what  I  just  gave  you.  You  could  say  ‘A 
reliable  source  said.’  ” 

I  saw  no  reason  to  accept  her  self-evaluation  of 
(reliability,  so  I  wrote  instead:  “The  truth  of  what 
would  seem  to  be  documentary  evidence  is  officially  de¬ 
nied  .  .  .” — and  I  proceeded  to  quote  the  statement. 

“A  top  Washington  correspondent,”  I  added,  “as¬ 
serts,  off  the  record,  that  Barry  Goldwater  has  been 
‘systematically  spreading’  the  rumor  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  However,  a  spokesman  for  Senator  Goldwater 
questioned  whether  there  is  any  accuracy  involved  in 
the  genealogical  report.  ‘If  the  White  House  denies  it,’ 
he  added,  ‘what  the  hell  are  you  going  to  do?’  ” 

Goldwater  sent  me  the  following  letter,  with  a  car¬ 
bon  copy  going  to  Pierre  Salinger: 

In  your  issue  carrying  the  number  32  you  infer  that  I 
have  been  “systematically  spreading”  the  rumor  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  has  been  previously  married.  This,  Sir,  is  a 
damned  lie.  I  have  never  seen  the  book  you  refer  to  and  have 
made  it  a  point  not  even  to  respond  to  correspondence  sent 
to  me  on  this  subject. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Goldwater  had 
“made  it  a  point  not  even  to  respond  to  correspond¬ 
ence  .  .  .”  In  the  early  ’50s,  he  asserted  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  more  than  95%  of  all  comic  book  publishers 
were  Communists.  Lyle  Stuart  of  The  Independent 
wrote  and  asked  Goldwater  for  the  names  of  these 
Communist  comic  book  publishers.  No  answer.  Stuart 
tried  again.  More  silence. 

At  any  rate,  I  checked  with  my  Washington-corres¬ 
pondent  soui’ce,  whereupon  I  sent  the  following  re¬ 
sponse  to  Senator  Goldwater: 

Thank  you  for  your  note  of  May  24th.  Unfortunately, 
what  should  have  read  “supporters  of  Barry  Goldwater  have 
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been  systematically  spreading  the  rumor”  came  out  “Barry 
Goldwater  has  been  .  .  For  this,  I  apologize  to  you  per¬ 
sonally,  and  will  do  so  publicly  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  Realist.  A  copy  of  this  note  is  being  sent  to  Pierre 
Salinger  at  the  White  House. 

Whether  or  not  Goldwater  has  ever  actually  seen 
the  genealogy  is  just  plain  technical  hair-splitting. 
When  I  asked  his  press  secretary,  Tony  Smith,  about 
it,  he  replied,  “Oh,  I’ve  heard  about  the  genealogy — 
everyone  knows  that.” 

And  Goldwater  himself  told  someone  at  a  cocktail 
party  that  he  believes  the  Democrats  are  behind  the 
spreading  of  the  rumor  in  order  to  discredit  the  Repub¬ 
licans. 

The  JFK  item  had  been  researched  for  many  months 
by  publications  across  the  country  and  abroad.  When 
word  got  out  that  the  Realist  was  going  to  publish  it, 
we  were  contacted  by  the  following  (only  a  partial  list) . 

New  York  dailies:  the  Times,  the  Herald-Tribune, 
the  Post,  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  the  Journal- 
American.  National  magazines:  Time,  Newsweek,  Life, 
American  Legion.  Wire  services:  Reuters,  NANA. 
Foreign  newspapers:  Daily  Express  (London),  Mes- 
saggero  (Rome),  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan).  Miscel¬ 
laneous:  CBS  News,  American  Heritage,  Fulton  Lewis 
Jr. 

The  contacts  ranged  from  the  N.Y.  Times  merely 
sending  a  man  over  to  our  office  to  make  sure  that  the 
issue  had  gotten  into  the  mails  and  onto  the  news¬ 
stands,  to  Newsweek  sending  over  an  editor  and  his 
assistant  to  interview  me  for  2^  hours. 

One  Newsweek  researcher  had  said  to  me:  “We’ve 
been  waiting  for  somebody  to  break  this  story.”  When 
I  asked  her  why  they  didn’t,  the  answer  was  one 
word:  “Fear.”  A  Time  researcher  said  to  me:  “If 
anybody  picks  up  this  story  from  the  Realist,  then 
Time  will  jump  in  with  both  feet.”  It  was  no  accident 
that  this  particular  issue  of  the  Realist  was  called  “the 
magazine  of  weightlessness.” 

Durie  Malcolm  was  wed  to  Thomas  Shevlin  on  July 
11,  1947.  On  their  certificate  of  marriage,  where  it 
calls  for  the  number  of  times  previously  married,  she 
said  one,  and  listed  Firmin  Desloge. 

Only  the  fact  that  every  periodical  has  been  unable 
to  come  up  with  a  record  of  her  alleged  marriage  to 
Kennedy — or  a  record  of  annulment  or  divorce — has 
held  them  back  from  publishing  anything. 

With  a  few  exceptions : 

•  Walter  Winchell — who  has  recently  been  feuding 
with  the  President  in  a  flurry  of  paranoid  senility — 
apparently  referred  to  the  Realist  when  he  wrote  that 
a  “private  newsletter”  with  “a  downtown  NYC  ad¬ 
dress”  published  the  JFK  item  as  “fact,”  thereby 
giving  Winched  a  convenient  opportunity  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  thing  with  his  usual  wrongeous  indigna¬ 
tion. 

•  The  Thunderbolt — a  jimcrow,  anti-Semitic  hate- 
sheet  published  by  the  National  States  Rights  Party 
in  Alabama — had  a  banner  headline,  “Kennedy’s  Di¬ 
vorce  Exposed!”  And  then  they  asked  the  burning 
question:  “Were  Blauvelts  Jewish?” 

©  American  Capside  News  (“We  Cad  a  Spade  By  Its 
Right  Name”) — whose  editor  is  a  proud  member  of 
the  John  Birch  Society — blames  Rockefeller  for  “hold¬ 
ing  the  lid  down”  on  the  story— until  1964. 


•  The  Jacksonville  Chronicle  —  a  rightwing-oriented 
weekly — quoted  the  rumor  about  a  “disappearing  issue” 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

©  In  Baton  Rouge,  on  a  live  “sound-off”  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  a  lady  listener  said  the  President  was  mar¬ 
ried  more  than  once;  Pierre  Salinger  called  the  station 
to  refute  the  claim;  UPI  picked  up  on  it;  the  Houston 
Press  ran  the  story. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Realist  was  the  first  publication 
to  print  the  JFK  item,  reactions  were  mixed. 

Some  thought  it  was  just  another  Realist  hoax. 
Our  hoaxes,  though,  have  always  been  clearly  identified 
as  such. 

Others  thought  it  was  a.  courageous  thing  to  do.  It 
wasn’t,  ready.  Courage  is  a  much-misused  term  these 
days.  A  man  hunches  up  in  a  space  capsule  and  is 
orbited  around  the  earth  and  we  cad  him  courageous 
as  he  plunges  into  celebrityhood.  What  would  take  real 
courage  would  be  for  an  astronaut  to  change  his  mind 
about  making  a  scheduled  space  flight. 

A  third  reaction  was  that  such  an  item  didn’t  be¬ 
long  in  the  Realist.  I  think  I  should  mention  that  I 
have  never  given  a  good  sweet  damn  whether  or  not 
President  Kennedy  was  ever  married  before.  I  simply 
felt,  especially  in  view  of  the  snowballing  rumor,  that 
the  story  behind  the  rumor — the  genealogy  and  the 
denial — constituted  a  valid  news  story,  and  nobody 
else  was  printing  it. 

Drew  Pearson  was  ready  to  run  it  a  year-and-a-half 
ago;  instead,  his  assistant,  Jack  Anderson,  sent  a  con¬ 
fidential  memo  to  ad  editors  who  run  the  column.  But, 
he  told  me,  “I  thought  it  might  be  wise  for  the  White 
HQiise  to  acknowledge  the  rumor  and  to  squelch  it  at 
this  point.” 

So,  if  anything,  I’ve  done  the  President  a  service. 

However,  I’ve  been  informed  that  Kennedy  was 
very  annoyed  by  the  Realist  story.  One  reporter  asked 
me  if  he  had  called  me  about  it  yet.  I  said  no.  “What 
will  you  do,”  he  asked,  “if  he  does  cad  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  guess  I’ll  accept  it— as  long  as  he 
doesn’t  cad  collect.” 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  We  have  finally  christened  our  cover  mascot.  Name¬ 
ly,  Saint  Realist.  Plastic  models,  attached  by  springs 
to  a  flat  base,  are  being  manufactured  exclusively  for 
the  Realist  by  Zinn  Originals.  Saint  Realist  is  an  ideal 
accessory  for  the  dashboard  of  automobiles  whose 
owners  have  lost  faith  in  Saint  Christopher;  it’s  also 
a  dandy  desk  ornament.  Cost:  $1. 

©  I  will  be  emceeing  a  jazz  concert  on  an  as  yet  un¬ 
dated  Monday  night  in  September  at  the  Village  Gate 
— a  benefit  for  the  Committee  to  Aid  the  Monroe  De¬ 
fendants  (see  issue  #32).  For  information,  send  a 
postcard  to  CAMD,  168  W.  23  St.,  N.Y.  11;  or  phone 
CH3-8245. 

A  Matter  of  Taste 

I’m  writing  this  on  Saturday  night,  July  28th,  at 
1:30  A.M.,  having  just  returned  from  the  movies.  It 
was  a  choice  between  seeing  one  of  my  favorite  films 
again- — Aren’t  We  Wonderful? — or  one  I  had  missed — - 
Never  on  Sunday.  I  went  to  the  latter,  and  I  sat  there 
and  laughed  and  cried,  and  also  decided  that  I’d  kick 
Elizabeth  Taylor  out  of  bed  for  Melina  Mercouri  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hesitation. 
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Melina  plays  a  happy  whore  in  Never  on  Sunday; 
Liz  has  always  been  moral  enough  to  marry  all  her 
clients,  but  she’s  still  miserable. 

There’s  a  game  in  this  issue  called  “Who  Would 
You  Kick  Out  of  Bed?”  Sally  Baldwin  wrote  it.  I  had 
wanted  her  to  include  certain  choices — such  as,  for 
example:  Jackie  Kennedy  or  Durie  Malcolm? — but  it 
was  Sally’s  article  and  she  thought  my  suggestions  were 
tasteless. 

The  biggest  thing  I’ve  learned  in  four  years  of 
editing  the  Realist  is  the  utter  subjectivity  of  reaction 
to  each  and  every  item  in  its  pages.  There  are  abso¬ 
lutely  no  absolute  standards  of  taste.  Some  of  the 
things  we’ve  printed — the  impolite  interview  with  Dr. 
Albert  Ellis;  cartoons  by  Interlandi,  Jaf  and  Shoe¬ 
maker;  medical  reports  on  fracture  of  the  penis  and 
the  caloric  content  of  semen;  John  Francis  Putnam’s 
“New  Wives’  Tales”;  Lenny  Bruce’s  free  association 
on  the  contraceptive  industry — are  like  pure  projective 
tests,  revealing  only  the  bias  of  the  beholder. 

Recently  I  was  with  some  friends  who  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  fact  that  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third 
Reich  is  going  to  be  a  TV  series.  We  speculated  as  to 
who  might  sponsor  it.  One  girl  suggested  Ivory  Soap. 
This  I  found  funny.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  real 
ad  in  The  Stormtrooper,  official  publication  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  for  Anne  Frank  Soap  Wrappers 
(“Put  it  on  regular  cakes  and  delight  your  friends”). 
This  I  found  unfunny. 

The  difference  in  reactions  was  determined  in¬ 
stinctively  by  my  subjective  awareness  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  sources.  So,  then — and  this  will  undoubtedly  shock 
some  people — there  are  things  I  find  in  bad  taste: 

•  An  ad  shows  a  drug  addict  going  through  contor¬ 
tions.  The  accompanying  text  reads,  “Withdrawal  Sym- 
toms?  Bank  at.  .  .  .” 

•  When  Ernie  Kovacs  dies  in  an  auto  crash,  a  wire 
service  finds  it  necessary  to  go  out  and  get  statements 
on  the  accident  from  all  Ernie’s  friends  and  loved  ones. 

•  The  proprietor  of  an  employment  agency  gives  Plaid 
Stamps  with  each  Negro  domestic  worker  hired  through 
his  agency. 

•  Ultra-modern  buildings  are  constructed  without  a 


A  Ncsvel  Travels  On  Its  Reputation 

Film  directer  David  Swift  complained  in  Holly¬ 
wood  this  month — having  just  returned  from  shoot¬ 
ing  “The  Grand  Duke  and  Mr.  Pimm”  in  France — 
that  he  had  to  rent  500  American  bathing  suits  rather 
than  photograph  500  girls  on  the  Riviera  in  bikinis, 
because  the  Production  Code  Administration  prohibits 
the  showing  of  bellybuttons. 

Section  VII  of  the  Code,  headed  Costumes,  states: 
“Nudity  can  never  be  permitted  as  being  necessary 
for  the  plot.  Semi-nudity  must  not  result  in  undue 
or  indecent  exposures.”  Code  Administrator  Geoffrey 
Shurlock  had  advised  Swift  in  a  letter,  before  ap¬ 
proving  the  script,  that  he  could  not  show  a  woman’s 
navel  on  the  screen — and  the  fact  that  500  were  to 
be  exposed  was  all  the  more  reason  for  objection. 

Said  Swift,  referring  to  the  French:  .  .  the  peo¬ 

ple  I  was  working  with  thought  I  was  crazy,  seme 
kind  of  a  sex  nut.” 


An  Army  Travels  On  Its  Armpits 

A  cartoon  in  the  August  issue  of  “Cartoons  and 
Gags”  magazine  depicts  two  servicemen  looking  into 
a  barracks  window  where  a  third  man  can  be  seen 
using  an  underarm  spray  deodorant.  The  caption: 
“Get  that  man’s  name,  Sergeant.  He’s  officer  material.  ’ 

If  anything,  the  cartoon  is  an  understatement.  | 
In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Council  on  Human  Re-  ^ 
lations  has  issued  a  booklet  titled  “Handbook  tor  a 
Careerists”  which  advises  boys  to  see  that  “unwanted  fi 
^  hair  is  removed  from  under  the  arms.”  ^ 

thirteenth  floor  as  a  tribute  to  our  spiritual  heritage. 

o  In  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  83  buildings  are  designated 
Emergency  Fallout  Shelters  and  stocked  with  food, 
water  and  medicine  for  12,000  persons. 

•  It  costs  a  nickel  to  go  to  the  john  in  most  subway 
stations. 

©  United  Artists  arranges  for  disc  jockeys  to  be  locked 
up  in  jail  cells  built  in  theatre  lobbies  to  promote  the 
movie  and  record,  Birdman  of  Alcatraz. 

9  The  August  4th  issue  of  the  National  Enquirer  head¬ 
lines  its  front  page,  “Exclusive — First  Photos — 5,000 
Babies  Born  With  ‘Seal  Flippers.’  ”  On  the  inside,  it’s 
explained,  “They  Were  Poisoned  in  the  Womb  by  Tran¬ 
quilizers  the  Makers  Swore  Were  Safe.”  The  pictures 
of  deformed  babies  —  heartbreaking,  helpless  little 
freaks — are  rendered  totally  obscene  by  the  addition 
of  black  squares  in  order  to  censor  out  their  genitals. 

For  readers  of  the  weekly  Enquirer  whose  appetites 
have  been  whetted  by  those  photos,  there  is  this  ad  on 
page  6: 

Atrocity  Photos! 

Gruesome  but  historic.  Thirty  6x6  size  photos  of  Nazi 
atrocities  in  France,  two  dollars;  combined  set  six  5x7 
of  Ilelsen  Horrors  and  six  post  card  size  of  Dachau 
all  for  $1.50;  Nine  4x5  remains  of  Mussolini,  girl  friend, 
etc.,  for  a  dollar;  twenty  4x5  Chinese  beheadings,  two 
dollars.  .  .  . 

That  ad,  and  the  National  Enquirer  in  which  it 
appears,  are  but  the  logical  extension  of  our  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  fare.  An  editor  spoke  out  about  this  in  the  June 
bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  wrote: 

“A  bugaboo  of  mine  has  to  do  with  the  printing  of 
pictures  which  serve  no  earthly  use  other  than  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  someone’s  grief.  I  can  understand  the  printing 
of  an  auto  accident  picture  as  an  object  lesson.  What  I 
can’t  understand  is  the  printing  of  pictures  of  sobbing 
wives,  mothers,  children. 

“The  accident  to  the  [circus  trapeze  family]  Wal- 
lendas,  yes ;  that’s  a  newsworthy  picture.  But  the 
scenes  at  the  coffin,  I  think,  are  a  terrible  invasion  of 
privacy.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  an  entire  problem  where¬ 
in  I  don’t  think  the  press  can  be  very  proud.  What  is 
the  value  of  showing  a  mother  who  has  just  lost  her 
child  in  the  fire?  Is  this  supposed  to  have  a  restraining 
effect  on  arsonists?  .  .  .” 

And  so,  not  only  do  I  not  consider  it  in  bad  taste 
for  the  Realist — I  consider  it  the  very  essence  of  this 
magazine — to  ask:  “Who  would  you  kick  out  of  bed, 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Marquis  de  Sade?” 
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The  Anniversary  Twist 

One  of  the  first  letters  the  Realist  ever  received  was 
from  Tom  Lehrer.  He  wrote:  “I  anticipate,  things  be¬ 
ing  the  way  they  are,  that  the  magazine  will  expire  be¬ 
fore  my  subscription  does,  but  I’ll  take  my  chances.” 

We’re  entering  our  fifth  year  of  publication  now, 
and  the  only  reason  the  Realist  is  still  in  existence  is 
because  the  basic  view  of  life  which  is  lurking  there 
between  every  line  is  shared  by  the  likes  of : 

•  A  housewife — who  will  “only  answer  the  phone  when 
I  feel  like  it.  This  drives  my  friends  nuts,  but  it’s  my 
phone  and  my  privilege.  For  instance,  it  rang  eight 
times  this  afternoon.  Could  it  be  one  people  calling 
eight  times  or  eight  different  peoples,  and  who  cares?” 

•  A  physicist — who  “was  almost  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  witchcraft.” 

•  A  waiter — who  is  most  proud  of  “having  the  courage 
to  write  love  letters  in  this  age  of  Hallmark  Cards  and 
Western  Union  packaged  greetings.” 

•  A  16-year-old— who  predicts  that  “Herbert  Hoover 
will  die  very  soon  and  we  will  be  subjected  to  dull 
eulogies  and  obits  by  people  who  never  liked  him.” 

•  An  electronics  technician — who  is  masochistic  “by 
submitting  to  conversations  I  have  no  interest  in,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  guilt  when  I  cut  off  some  well-meaning  but 
boring  people  I  know.” 

•  An  advertising  copywriter — whose  greatest  source 
of  unhappiness  is  “the  inexorable  stumbling  toward 
atomic  war.” 

•  A  secretary — whose  most  important  thing  learned 
in  life  is  “not  to  sweat.” 

•  A  printer- — whose  life  politics  plays  a  part  in,  be¬ 
cause  “My  mistress  is  a  freedom  rider.” 

•  A  public  relations  man — the  highlight  of  whose  life 
was  “quitting  a  job  where  I  was  told  I  would  not  be 
promoted  if  I  continued  to  support  Governor  Stevenson 
for  President.” 

•  A  religious  leader — who  states  that  “Some  of  us  in 
the  business  of  organized  religion  need  to  be  kept  hon¬ 
est  and  humble  and  your  newspaper  does  a  good  job  of 
that.” 

•  A  baseball  player  —  Cincinnati  Reds  pitcher  Jim 
Brosnan,  who  writes  in  Pennant  Race:  “Elio  [Chacon] 
hit  a  home  run,  walked  three  times,  and  started  a 
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double  play,  all  of  which  made  it  easy  for  me  to  sit  back 
in  the  bullpen  and  read  the  Realist.  ...” 
e  College  students  —  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Bookstore  stops  selling  the  Realist  because  they  “do 
not  carry  this  type  of  material” — and  a  week  later  we 
receive  a  subscription  from  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Library. 

o  A  pharmacist — who  is  avant  garde  in  that  “I  wear 
a  beret  when  my  wife  lets  me.” 

•  A  clerk — whose  greatest  disillusionment  was  “observ¬ 
ing  the  leaders  of  our  government  award  important 
jobs  in  NATO  to  Nazi  war  criminals.” 

•  A  novelist — Joseph  Heller,  who  (in  response  to  my 
public  confession  that  I  hadn’t  read  his  book)  sends  a 
note  saying,  “If  you  haven’t  read  it  yet,  there’s  no 
hurry — you  practically  write  Catcli-22  with  every  issue 
of  the  Realist.” 


Once  upon  a  time,  I  had  a  lunch  appointment  with 
a  man  named  Jean  Shepherd.  I  was  supposed  to  meet 
him  at  the  radio  station  where  he  w^orks.  He  was  late. 
While  I  was  waiting  for  him,  the  receptionist  ques¬ 
tioned  me  about  the  Realist.  She  asked  if  I  make  a  living 
from  it.  I  said  no.  And  then  she  said:  “You  mean  all 
you  get  out  of  it  is  satisfaction?” 


REALMATE  OF  THE  MONTH 

Here  is  a  delightful  close-up  of  our  Miss  August  in  all 
her  natural  beauty.  Natalie  August  is  a  sprightly  fashion 
model  who  works  part-time  as  a  pert  supermarket  checkout- 
counter  clerk.  Since  we  didn’t  have  enough  trading  stamps 
for  a  camera,  this  pin-up  picture  is  actually  a  composite 
of  castoff  material  gathered  for  the  Realist  by  photo  re¬ 
touchers  from  Playboy,  Escapade,  Rogue,  Nugget,  Gent, 
Swank,  Dude,  and  Life  Magazine. 

Natalie,  who  majored  in  Bicycle-Riding  at  Bennington, 
considers  herself  to  be  a  philosophical  rationalist.  “I  used 
to  believe  in  reincarnation,”  she  remarked  to  us,  “but  that 
was  in  my  other  life.”  She  is  just  wild  about  jazz,  sports 
cars,  onanism,  skiing,  and  over-charging  customers.  She 
admits,  however,  to  having  a  morbid  fear  of  men,  psycho¬ 
analysis,  shopping-carts,  snow,  and  air-brushes. 

Her  rousing  ambition:  to  win  circulation  and  influence 
fantasies. 
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some  reflections  by  Dove  Berkman 
on  John  Henry  Faulk,  who's  $3,500,000 
richer  but  still  not  back  on  radio 

John  Henry  Faulk’s  successful  libel  suit  against  the 
blacklisters  Aware,  Inc.,  and  the  late  Laurence  Johnson, 
was,  of  course,  well-deserved  vindication. 

But  it  was  not,  as  many  civil  libertarians  and  lib¬ 
erals  within  the  industry  seem  to  feel,  anything  more 
than  a  personal  triumph. 

Most  certainly  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  sort  of 
guarantee  that  those  entertainers  holding  unpopular 
political  views  will  have  any  greater  opportunity  to 
display  their  apolitical  artistic  abilities  on  the  net¬ 
works.  Indeed,  the  very  success  of  Faulk’s  case  rested 
on  acceptance  of  the  harsh  reality  that  an  entertainer 
who  does  hold  unpopular  views  does  not  get  hired  to 
perform  on  radio  or  TV,  and  that  Faulk  was  wronged 
only  because  it  was  falsely  alleged  that  he  held  such. 

His  victory,  therefore,  does  nothing  to  affirm  the 
democratic  principle  that  in  a  free  land  a  man  should 
not  be  barred — as  he  would  be  in  the  totalitarian  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  we  are  opposed — from  his  livelihood 
simply  because  he  exercises  his  Constitutionally-guar¬ 
anteed  right  to  disagree. 

Paul  Robeson  has  affirmed  that  right. 

I  am  told  that  Paul  Robeson  was  one  of  the  great 
voices  of  our  time.  I  am  told  that  Paul  Robeson’s 
Othello  was  one  of  the  great  dramatic  portrayals  of 
the  contemporary  theatre.  Yet,  although  I  am  28  and 
have  had  a  television  set  since  I  was  13,  I  cannot  vouch 
for  this  from  personal  experience. 

(Living  in  New  York,  I  could  have,  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  heard  Paul  Robeson  deliver  political 
speeches.  But  I  don’t  want  to  hear  Paul  Robeson  speak 
politically — although  I-would-defend-to-the-death,  etc. 
I  do,  however,  want  to  see  him  in  his  apolitical  artistic 
roles  of  actor  and  singer.  But  since  others,  who  dislike 
his  politics,  have  non-sequiturishly  decreed  that  my 
exposure  to  his  singing  or  acting  would  corrupt  me,  I 
cannot.) 

Newsweek  recently  noted  that  the  hottest  and  most 
acclaimed  name  on  Broadway  right  now  is  Zero  Mostel. 
But  Mostel  is  known  to  have  held  views  which  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  Robeson’s.  And  so  Zero  Mostel  has  yet  to  appear 
on  a  network  TV  program  this  season.  Meanwhile, 
many  lesser  lights  on  the  Broadway  boards  can  pick 
and  choose  from  among  numerous  offers. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  the  most  excitingly  dynamic 
performer  in  any  of  the  performing  arts  today  is  folk- 
singer  Pete  Seeger.  And  I  have  seen  Seeger  on  net¬ 
work  TV — when  I  lived  within  range  of  a  Canadian 
broadcasting  Corporation  station  in  one  of  the  border 
states,  that  is. 

In  the  early  ’50s  you  could  hardly  open  the  Daily 
Worker  or  the  fellow-travelling  press  without  finding 
an  ad  announcing  Seeger’s  appearance  at  a  hootenanny 
(folk-song  jamboree)  which  some  front  group  was 
sponsoring.  Therefore,  this  outstanding  American  art¬ 
ist’s  network  TV  appearances  on  this  continent  are  lim- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


a  blackout  sketch  by  James  E.  Butler 
from  Digging  For  Apples,  which  opens 
in  August  at  the  Wash.  Sq.  Theatre 

Reporter:  Now,  sir,  as  you  know,  there  has  been 
considerable  criticism  in  some  circles  of  our  govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  sell  jet  fighters  to  Yugoslavia,  since 
that  is  a  Communist  nation.  Now  that  your  aircraft 
company  is  manufacturing  most  of  these  planes,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  you  personally  feel  about  the  morality 
of  such  a  program. 

Industrialist:  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  it!  Don’t 
pay  any  attention  to  those  Super-Patriot  maniacs!  I 
defy  the  witch-hunters  to  consider  me  a  Commie!  I’m 
a  businessman;  I  hate  that  Godless  Communism  even 
more  than  they  do!  Robert  Welch  is  sore  because  Tito 
doesn’t  want  to  buy  any  chocolates ! 

Reporter:  No,  sir,  I  don’t  suppose  anyone  could  ac¬ 
cuse  you  of  not  believing  in  the  Capitalist  system — 

Industrialist:— Believe  in  it?  Hell,  boy,  I’m  a  walk¬ 
ing  monument  to  the  system!  You  see  this  office? 
That’s  a  Rembrandt  on  that  wall  over  there!  (And,  by 
God,  that  man  could  draw!)  Just  look  over  your  head 
.  .  .  that’s  a  telephone  in  the  roof!  Anywhere  I  go  I 
can  talk  on  the  telephone!  Here  ...  in  my  car  ...  in 
my  boat  ...  in  my  bathroom  .  .  .  boy,  I  got  a  toilet  cost 
me  $10,000!  Now  .  .  .  would  you  believe  that  I  was  once 
a  humble  junk-dealer? 

Reporter:  A  junk-dealer,  sir?  Really? 

Industrialist:  Goddam  right!  My  first  big  break¬ 
through  didn’t  come  until  1939  .  .  .  that’s  when  I  started 
selling  scrap  metal  to  Japan. 

modest  proposals 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 


Publishing  is  a  business  which  is  referred  to  as  a  “game” 
by  those  who  are  involved  in  it  because  they  don’t  want 
people  to  find  out  that  it  is  just  asj  vicious  and  degrading 
as  any  other  free  enterprise. 

And,  too,  it  is  a  “game”  in  that  one  never  publishes  a 
book  without  risk.  The  winners  seem  to  be  the  one  or  two 
publishers  with  taste,  imagination  and  originality  who  put 
out  books  which,  when  successful,  are  promptly  imitated 
by  the  rest  of  the  publishing  industry,  which  is  completely 
lacking  in  taste,  imagination  and  originality. 

(This  is  an  “in”  fable,  of  course,  because  NO  publisher 
ever  had  taste,  imagination  and  originality;  these  qualities 
belong,  as  always,  to  the  $75-a-week  bastards  who  sit 
around  the  outer  office  all  day,  “thinking”  when  they  ought 
to  be  doing  some  real  work.) 

A  perfect  illustration  is  what  happens  when  an  “imagi¬ 
native”  publishing  venture  like  The  Executive  Coloring 
Book — originally  stolen  from  Mad  magazine,  October  1960 — 
zooms  up  to  dizzy  levels  of  success.  Immediately,  every 
schlock  publisher  and  his  nephew  rush  in  with  cheap  offset 
Coloring  Books  of  their  own. 

The  Realist,  in  an  attempt  to  hold  back  this  regressive 
tide  by  extending  the  trend  so  as  to  defy  bad  taste,  gener¬ 
ously  offers  on  the  following  page  a  poison-the-well  selec¬ 
tion  of  Coloring  Books  that  should  finally  put  an  end  to 
this  kind  of  crap.  .  .  . 
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The  Irresponsibility 
Of  the  Mass  Media 


by  WilEicam  Worthy 


Editor’s  note:  What  follows  is  the  text  of  a  speech 
Bill  Worthy  was  to  have  given  on  Saturday  morning, 
June  23rd,  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Negro  News¬ 
papers  Publishers  Association  in  Baltimore.  He  had 
been  invited  to  discuss  his  recent  indictment  for  re¬ 
entering  the  United  States  (his  native  country)  on 
October  10,  1961  “without  a  valid  passport,”  and  also 
to  suggest  ways  of  improving  African  news  coverage. 

The  man  responsible  for  Worthy’s  indictment,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  addressed  the  con¬ 
ference  on  the  previous  evening.  A  picket  line  had  pro¬ 
tested  Kennedy’s  refusal  to  drop  the  indictment,  or  even 
to  authorize  a  change  of  venue. 

The  Association  appeared  to  be  rushing  through  its 
program  for  lack  of  time,  and  Worthy  didn’t  deliver 
his  speech.  Instead,  he  handed  out  copies  of  it.  Only  a 
few  papers  throughout  the  country — not  including  the 
N.  Y.  Times — picked  up  on  the  abbreviated  AP  dis¬ 
patch.  Worthy’s  remarks  were  to  have  been  delivered 
against  the  background  of  a  platform  display  of  parts 
of  a  U.S. -supplied  napalm  bomb  and  photographs  from 
Angola. 

In  the  October,  1961  issue  of  Nieman  Reports,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Harvard  University,  Robei't  Sollen,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  on  a  California  daily,  wrote  a  devastating  critique 
entitled  “Wire  Service  Nationalism  and  Its  Conse¬ 
quences.”  He  amply  documented  his  thesis  of  a  sadly 
misled,  misguided  American  public  by  quoting  mislead¬ 
ing  and  distorted  wire-service  dispatches  from  all  areas 
of  the  globe. 

Until  the  nationalism  and  the  quasi-official  party 
line  disappear  from  the  daily  output  of  the  mass  media 
— and  all  signs  indicate  the  distortions  get  more  blatant 
rather  than  diminish — the  American  people  will  remain 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  life  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and,  above  all,  Latin  America. 

In  a  column  13  months  ago  Walter  Lippmann  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  distressingly  low  level  of  American  think¬ 
ing  on  world  affairs.  Needless  to  say,  his  criticism  is 
an  indictment  not  only  of  the  U.S.  press,  but  also  of 
leadership  in  our  government,  leadership  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  leadership  in  the  pulpit.  Writing  in 
the  Boston  Globe  on  May  18,  1961,  Lippmann  declared: 

“Our  moral  and  intellectual  unpreparedness  for  the 
reality  of  things  is  causing  widespread  demoralization 
among  us  .  .  .” 

To  illustrate  my  point,  and  the  point  Lippmann 
seems  to  be  making,  let  me  use  the  current  Portuguese 
war  of  extermination  in  Angola  as  an  example.  There 
have  been  passing  references  in  the  press  to  Portugal’s 
use  of  U.S.  arms  and  planes  to  wipe  out  villages  and 
to  slaughter  women  and  children,  in  a  cruel  and  of 
course  futile  effort  to  crush  the  Angolese  fight  for  free¬ 
dom.  The  State  Department,  amidst  denials,  has  never¬ 
theless  virtually  admitted  that  such  arms,  supplied  to 
Portugal  through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  (NATO),  are  being  so  used. 
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But  neither  our  double-talking  government  spokes¬ 
men  nor  the  pious  lovers  of  freedom  who  write  the 
daily  editorials  about  “the  free  world”  have  found  the 
moral  courage  to  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs :  first 
and  foremost  on  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  After  all,  the  issue 
is  not  really  very  important.  It  is  only  black  freedom 
fighters — “semi-savages,  you  know” — who  are  dying 
from  these  Portuguese-NATO-United  States  aerial  at¬ 
tacks.  Tears  are  shed  for  freedom  fighters  only  if  it  is 
Hungarians  or  East  German  Nordics  who  are  being  shot 
down.  Indeed,  usually  our  mass  media  refer  to  the 
Angolans  and  the  Moslems  in  Algeria  not  as  freedom 
fighters  but  as  “terrorists.” 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  there  was  a  wave  of  revul¬ 
sion  around  the  world  when  the  Italians  were  slaughter¬ 
ing  Ethiopians  from  the  air  in  that  barbarous  impe¬ 
rialistic  war  of  conquest.  Our  press  reported  that  wave 
of  revulsion  and  our  editorial  writers  weren’t  tongue- 
tied  then  because  in  1935  the  Italians  weren’t  on  our 
side.  But  in  1962,  if  you  read  the  U.S.  press  from  day 
to  day — from  the  New  York  Tunes  on  down  to  the 
worst  of  the  Hearst  publications — you  would  never  learn 
or  dream  that  we  appear  to  mankind  to  be  just  as  bar¬ 
barous,  just  as  cruel,  more  cynically  and  hypocritically 
imperialistic  for  our  help  to  the  French  in  Algeria  and 
Indo-China  and  our  help  to  the  Portuguese  in  Angola. 

Naturally,  the  mass  media  have  a  convenient  ration¬ 
alization:  “We  can’t  risk  antagonizing  or  losing  France 
and  Portugal  as  NATO  allies.”  Africans  denounce  this 
as  the  thinking  of  imperialists.  To  Africans  still  liv¬ 
ing  under  the  European  whip  the  word  “imperialist”  is 
a  harsh  reality  and  not  just  a  Moscow  propaganda  term. 
To  Africans,  this  is  thinking  to  be  expected  of  the 
leader  of  NATO,  which  Colonel  Nasser  has  branded 
“an  alliance  of  enslavement.” 

Among  the  photographs  that  George  Houser  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa  brought  back  from 
Angola  this  year  is  one  here  in  my  folder  that  shows 
Angolan  kids  in  a  village  receiving  first  aid  medical 
treatment  after  one  of  those  terrifying  Poiffuguese  air 
raids.  From  the  standpoint  of  neglected  news  stories 
maybe  I  can  show  you  how  intellectually  unprepared 
this  country  is  to  understand  anti-colonial  movements 
by  quoting  from  a  1939  book  by  Pierre  van  Paassen, 
Days  of  Our  Years.  You  should  get  the  book  out  of  the 
library  and  read  pages  340  to  343  before  the  rapidly 
growing  strength  of  the  anti-colonial  world  overwhelms 
the  West. 


“Gentlemen,  it’s  time  for  Phase  Two — 
shipping  them  C.O.D.  .  . 
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On  the  30th  of  January  (1936),  the  town  of  Kobbo 
(Ethiopia)  .  .  .  was  subjected  to  an  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Chunks  of  human  flesh  were  quivering  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees  .  .  .  Mules  and  horses  were 
pawing  in  their  own  entrails  .  .  .  The  whitewashed 
church  was  bespattered  with  blood  and  brains  .  .  .  Men 
were  running  about  howling  with  insanity,  their  eyes 
protruding  from  their  sockets  .  .  .  One  woman  was  sit¬ 
ting  against  a  wall  trying  to  push  her  bleeding  intes¬ 
tines  back  into  her  abdomen  .  ,j  .  A  man  lay  near  by, 
digging  his  teeth  and  his  fingers  into  the  ground  .  .  . 

A  child  sat  on  a  doorstep  whimperingly  holding  up  the 
bleeding  stumps  of  its  arms  to  a  dead  woman  whose 
face  was  missing  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Count  Ciano,  I  learned  later,  was  handing  out 
medals  to  the  flyers  of  the  Disparata  squadron  in  the 
salon  of  the  military  club  of  Asmara.  It  was  one  of  the 
bombs  Mussolini’s  son  hurled  that  day  on  an  Ethiopian 
cavalary  squad  that  was  later  described  in  the  boy’s 
book  as  having  had  the  effect  of  a  “sudden  blossoming 
of  red  roses.” 

Before  I  quote  further  from  van  Paassen’s  book,  let 
me  again  prod  your  conscience  by  reminding  you  that 
today,  June  23,  1962,  our  United  States  arms  are  en¬ 
abling  the  fascist  Salazar  dictatorship  in  Portugal  to 
carry  out  in  Angola  a  repeat  performance  of  events  in 
Ethiopia  in  1935  and  1936.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Ango¬ 
lans  have  been  killed  since  March,  1961. 

That  unforgettable  passage  about  chunks  of  black 
human  flesh  quivering  on  tree  branches  helped  to  con¬ 
vert  a  man  named  Malcolm  Little  into  a  Black  Muslim. 
A  decade  ago  he  was  serving  a  term  for  buglary  in  a 
Massachusetts  prison.  He  once  told  me  that  when  he 
read  about  that  chapter  in  the  prison  library,  his  eyes 
were  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  full  dimensions 
of  white  Western  “Christian”  atrocities.  Today  that 
man  is  world  famous  as  Minister  Malcolm  X. 

Further  on  van  Paassen  wrote: 

We  found  Korissa  in  an  incredible  state  of  confusion. 
The  Italians  had  bombed  it  into  ruins,  and  the  victims 
of  those  raids  lay  in  piles  along  the  main  streets.  At 
every  step  I  was  surrounded  by  women  and  children 
who  knelt  and  stretched  out  their  hands  imploringly 
for  help.  They  took  me  for  a  foreign  medical  man  or 
missionary.  That  they  did  not  kill  me — a  white  brother 
of  the  poison-spreading  Italians — showed  the  innate 
goodness  of  these  people.  Had  I  been  an  Ethiopian,  I 
think  I  would  have  smashed  in  the  head  of  the  first 
white  man  to  have  come  within  my  reach  .  .  . 

As  a  white  man,  I  was  filled  with  shame  and  for  the 
first  time  I  understood  what  Julian  meant  that  day 
when,  seeing  the  Christian  mob  attack  with  axes  and 
then  befoul  the  priceless  statues  of  Praxiteles  in  the 
streets  of  Antioch,  he  remarked  to  a  companion:  “Does 
it  not  fill  you  with  loathing  to  know  yourself  of  the 
same  blood  as  these  barbarians?” 

Basically,  our  coverage  of  news  from  Angola,  from 
the  stirring  interior  of  Mozambique,  from  the  dirty  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  from  the  invasion  site  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  from  all  of  the  colonial  areas — is  not  going  to 
improve  until  non-ambitious,  human-minded  reporters 
with  the  discernment  and  the  empathy  of  a  Pierre  van 
Paassen  are  sent  out  on  the  important  assignments. 
And  the  ultimate  necessity  for  improving  news  cover¬ 
age  is  for  you,  the  publishers,  to  have  the  guts  to  resist 
the  pressures  we  all  know  about  and  to  print  what  is 
really  going  on. 

Again  I  must  say:  Our  daily  papers,  our  giant 
weekly  news  magazines,  our  radio  and  television  net- 
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works,  with  noble  exceptions,  are  not  going  to  report 
the  anguish  of  an  Africa  struggling  to  rid  itself  of 
American-supported  colonialism,  American-supported 
neo-colonialism,  American-supported  colonial  wars.  An 
exception  worth  noting  is  the  excellent  and  revealing 
dispatches  from  South  Vietnam  that  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Either  the  Negro  press  will  rise  to  the  great  historic 
need  and  will  report  the  struggle  for  African,  Asian 
and  Latin  American  freedom  —  perceptively,  sympa¬ 
thetically,  courageously — or  the  American  people  will 
go  down  the  drain  of  history  after  dwelling  a  little 
while  longer  in  ignorance,  in  fictitious  bliss,  in  a  caul¬ 
dron  of  daily  lies  and  misinterpretation  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  the  printed  word. 

One  reason  that  the  U.S.  mass  media  will  not,  and 
psychologically  cannot,  report  the  hard  facts,  the  bitter 
truth  from  Africa  is  that  the  owners  of  the  mass  media 
have  too  much  of  a  stake  in  the  status  quo,  emotionally, 
financially,  socially.  Tragically,  the  emotional  stake 
trickles  down  to  their  not  well  paid  employees.  For  their 
own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  white  report¬ 
ers,  in  Washington  and  in  foreign  capitals,  are  much 
too  close  to  our  officials  and  to  American  ambassdors. 

The  First  Amendment  does  not  say  that  the  press 
is  supposed  to  be  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  A 
famous  Washington  correspondent  told  my  class  of 
Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard  that  the  private  back¬ 
ground  dinner  has  a  pervasively  pernicious  influence, 
particularly  on  news  of  foreign  affairs.  He  told  us  that 
the  average  Washington  correspondent  will  almost  sell 
his  soul  just  to  be  able  to  boast:  “I  dined  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  last  night.” 

I  suppose  that  dining  en  masse  with  the  Attorney 
General  at  a  public  banquet  is  not  necessarily  harmful 
or  corrupting,  provided  the  intimacy  goes  no  further 
than  that.  But  let’s  keep  in  mind  that  if  U.S.  support 
of  colonialism  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  we  must 
relentlessly  keep  the  news  spotlight  on  the  crucial  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  policymakers,  and  that  includes  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  brother. 

In  a  poorly  reported  speech  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  at  the  time  of  Lumumba’s  death,  Edward  Kennedy 
admitted  that  genuine  African  leaders  regarded  Tshom- 
be,  Mobutu  and  Kasavubu  as  “creatures  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Central  Intelligence  Agency.”  In  other  words,  the 
same  old  Uncle  Tom  diplomacy  that  the  mass  media 
never  properly  interprets.  On  January  12,  1961,  on 
page  8,  the  respected  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 
stated  that  today  the  world  regards  not  England  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  arch  imperialist,  but  rather  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  a  personal  vein,  may  I  add  that  our  best  efforts 
to  put  the  American  people  in  touch  with  reality  can 
be  thwarted  at  any  moment  by  the  imposition  of  arbi¬ 
trary  State  Department  travel  bans.  Very  soon,  all  of 
the  southern  belt  of  Africa  will  explode  into  one  giant 
“disturbed  area.”  The  fact  that  African  nationalists 
are  not  racists,  as  Pierre  van  Paassen  found  out  in 
those  bombed-out  villages,  will  not  deter  this  govern¬ 
ment  of  ours  from  declaring  that  area  out  of  bounds, 
on  the  specious  grounds  of  “safety”  and  “not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.” 

The  State  Department  and  the  Justice  Department 
have  disarmed  the  people  and  the  press  by  having  got¬ 
ten  away  with  their  bans  on  travel  to  China,  Cuba  and 
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other  countries  they  don’t  like.  The  precedent  for  flimsy 
justification  of  travel  controls  has  been  fairly  well 
established  by  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tions.  In  the  future,  it  will  be  distressingly  simple  for 
our  officials  to  tell  all  reporters,  or  just  Negro  reporters, 
or  just  any  reporter  uninterested  in  protecting  the 
huge  American  investments  in  southern  Africa,  to  stay 
out  of  that  area. 

Travel  control  is  thought  control  and  intellectual 
control,  and  no  one  knows  and  appreciates  that  more 
than  do  the  policymakers  who,  without  precedent  in 
America’s  peacetime  history,  are  now  routinely  telling 
citizens  where  they  can  and  cannot  go.  Travel  control 
is  also  a  mighty  weapon  for  depriving  a  newsman  of 
a  living. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  very  concept 
of  the  right  to  travel  got  its  first  strong  impetus  on 
the  medieval  feudal  estates.  The  feudal  barons  kept 
their  serfs  on  the  estates  at  all  times.  In  times  of 
drought  or  of  other  adverse  conditions,  the  serfs  were 
not  permitted  to  travel  elsewhere  to  seek  work  and 


Rumor  of  the  Month 

So-called  “flying  saucers”  are  actually  diaphragms 
being  dropped  by  nuns  on  their  way  to  Heaven. 


means  of  survival.  The  concept  of  the  right  to  travel 
sprang  from  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living.  As  some¬ 
one  said  to  me  yesterday,  it  is  important  to  dispel  the 
superficial  notion  that  the  right  to  travel  is  nothing 
more  than  the  right  to  go  away  on  a  pleasant  vacation. 

In  this  light,  I  have  welcomed  the  moral  support 
and  the  front-page  coverage  that  the  Negro  press  has 
given  to  my  recent  indictment.  It  has  put  the  daily 
press  to  shame.  The  dailies  realize  that  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  has  made  a  monumental  blunder  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  seem  to  be  trying  to  cover  up  for  the 
government.  But  the  mass  media  will  be  compelled,  by 
the  type  of  campaign  we  have  planned,  to  pay  attention 
to  my  case.  Before  thes  fight  is  over,  domestic  and  world¬ 
wide  publicity  is  going  to  wither  the  legal  morons  who 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  silencing  me  by  instituting  a 
criminal  prosecution  so  absurd  that  even  shoeshine 
boys,  I  have  found,  clearly  see  through  it. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  welcome  your  legal 
support  in  the  form  of  amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the 
court)  briefs.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  at  stake,  and 
this  makes  my  fight  your  fight  in  a  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  sense.  Another  close-to-your-heart  issue  is  the 
bold,  brazen  racial  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  in  prosecuting  me  and  only  me, 
while  doing  nothing  to  any  of  the  white  citizens  who 
have  committed  the  very  same  “crime’  of  coming  home 
without  a  passport. 

I  am  more  than  grateful,  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
the  invitation  to  speak  to  you  today,  following  last 
night’s  appearance  here  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  my  adversary  in  court.  I  got  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  may  be  certain,  got  the  mes¬ 
sage.  And  what  is  so  important,  when  this  conference 
is  reported  in  the  press  of  Africa  together  with  Mr. 
Kennady’s  insistence  this  week  that  I  stand  trial  in 
Miami  at  the  risk  of  physical  violence,  our  brothers  in 
Africa  will  also  get  the  message.  They  will  applaud  and 
bless  you. 


Dept .  of  Satirical  Potential 

©r,  How  to  Avoid  the  Mofersiify  Habit 
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Editor’s  note:  The  following  news  report  appeared  in 
the  London  Observer  on  Sunday,  May  13,  1962,  datelined 
Rome. 

When  Nuns  May  Use  Birth  Control 

Three  Roman  Catholic  theologians  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  times  of  revolution  and  violence  it 
is  lawful  for  women,  particularly  for  nuns,  to  take 
contraceptive  pills  and  precautions  against  the  danger 
of  becoming  pregnant  through  rape. 

Cases  in  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Africa  gave 
rise  to  the  query,  which  is  answered  by  Msgr.  Pietro 
Palazzini,  Secretary  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Council,  Father  Francesco  Pliirth,  S.J.,  of  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  Gregorian  University,  and  Msgr.  Ferdinando 
Lambruschini,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  the 
Lateran  University. 

Their  replies  appear  in  a  recent  issue  of  Studi  Cat- 
tolici,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Opus  Dei,  a 
powerful  Catholic  association  operating  mainly  in 
Spain. 

Their  defense  of  the  use  of  contraceptives  where 
there  is  a  danger  of  rape  is  a  corollary  to  the  well- 
known  Catholic  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  resist  per¬ 
sonal  violence.  It  implies  no  modification  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church’s  traditional  attitude  against  the 
use  of  contraceptives  in  normal  sexual  relations. 

Father  Hurth  thinks  that  it  is  not  “evidently  or 
absolutely  unlawful”  for  nuns  to  take  contraceptive 
pills  as  a  “preparatory  defense”  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  rape,  and  he  thinks  the  same  ruling  must 
apply  to  other  women  in  a  similar  position,  but  not  to 
wives  who  submit  unwillingly  to  their  husbands. 

Msgr.  Lambruschini  recalls  Pius  XII’s  ruling  that 
the  use  of  contraceptive  pills  is  legitimate  for  the 
treatment  of  infection  but  not  to  prevent  the  possible 
or  probable  ill  effects  of  pregnancy. 

The  Church’s  view  is  documented  in  Pius  XI’s 
encyclic  Casti  connubi  and  in  two  decrees  of  the  Holy 
Office  (March  21,  1931,  February  24,  1940)  and  in  Pius 
XII’s  homily  to  midwives. 

These  documents  forbid  sterilization  for  eugenic 
purposes  in  marriage.  Msgr.  Lambruschini  considers 
that  they  must  be  extended  to  sexual  relations  outside 
marriage  but  not  to  cases  of  rape. 

The  time  factor  troubles  him  slightly  because  the 
pills  must  be  taken  before  the  rape  occurs. 


Calories  Don't  Count,  But  Quakers  Do 

The  controversial  book  “Calories  Don’t  Count” 
was  included  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  best¬ 
seller  list  recently  as  “Carlo  Don’t  Count.”  And 
Johnny  can’t  read,  neither.  If  he  could,  he  would  read 
on  the  Quaker  Pulled  Wheat  package  this  designa¬ 
tion:  “The  Weight-Watcher’s  Cereal.” 

Upon  watching  the  weight  of  the  cereal — ”3 It-  oz. 
net” — he  might  be  inclined  to  peel  off  that  little  gum¬ 
med  label,  in  which  case  the  weight-watcher  would 
read  “4  oz.  net.” 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  this  month  spent  $250,- 
000  in  TV  advertising  alone. 
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An  Impolite  Interview 
With  an  Abortionist 


“There  is  no  such  thing:  as  a  ‘good’  abortionist.  All 
of  them  are  in  business  strictly  for  money.” 

— Look  magazine 
August  14,  1962 

Q.  Okay,  now,  just  for  the  sake  of  definition,  what 
exactly  is  an  abortion  ? 

A.  An  abortion  is  the  removal  of  an  undeveloped 
child. 

Q.  By  what  process? 

A.  By  the  use  of  some  drug  or  mechanical  force  to 
empty  the  contents  of  the  uterus  before  it’s  developed. 

Q.  How  dangerous  is  the  operation? 

A.  If  done  within  certain  limits  of  time,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  without  danger. 

Q.  What  would  the  limits  of  time  be,  into  a  preg¬ 
nancy  ? 

A.  Well,  I  would  call  three  months  the  upper  limit, 
although  I  know  if  one  has  all  the  hospital  facilities,  it 
can  be  done  even  up  to  five  months. 

Q.  Under  proper  conditions,  to  what  extent  does 
death  of  the  mother  result  from  an  abortion? 

A.  I’d  say  it’s  practically  nil.  Even  in — a  few  years 

ago,  I  was  in  Russia,  and  I  had  letters  from  Dr.  - 

in  Missouri  to  two  famous  abortionists  in  Moscow,  but 
when  I  got  there  I  found  that  Stalin  had  stopped  abor¬ 
tions  two  or  three  months  before  I  arrived,  so  I  didn’t 
see  anything;  but  they  were  doing  at  least  50,000  a 
year  in  Moscow,  and  only  had  one  or  two  per  cent  mor¬ 
tality,  and  that  was  before  the  days  of  sulphur.  But 
they  drew  the  line  up  to  the  third  month. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  are  abortions  illegal? 

A.  I’d  say  they’re  illegal  in  practically  every  phase 
you  look  at  it,  the  way  our  country  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  are  they  legal? 

A.  Well,  of  course,  I  realize  it’s  legal  now  in  Russia, 
Japan,  China,  India,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  I  guess 
there’s  a  few  other  countries  that  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about.  This  western  hemisphere  is  the  only  one 
that  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  late  in  following  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  other  countries. 

Q.  What  are  the  prices  generally  charged  for  an 
abortion? 

A.  I’d  say,  in  this  country,  they  generally  run 
around  $300  or  more. 

Q.  What  should  they  cost? 

A.  Well,  it  could  range — it  generally  costs  in  medi¬ 
cine  alone  about  $20  to  do  it — so  one  can  put  the  extra 
amount  on  that  as  he  sees  fiit.  I  understand  in  Japan 
they  only  charge  $5  or  $10,  something  of  that  kind; 
over  there  I  don’t  know  what  medication  they  use,  but 
I  know  here  the  medicine  to  put  them  to  sleep,  and  the 
anti-biotics  and  things  like  that,  runs  about  $20. 

Q.  Because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  abor¬ 
tions  are  often  performed,  isn’t  the  use  of  an  anesthetic 
sometimes  bypassed? 

A.  Well,  I’d  never  undertake  it  without  an  anesthetic. 


I’ve  had  people  tell  me  they’ve  had  it  without  an  anes¬ 
thetic,  and  I’d  imagine  that’d  be  an  extremely  painful 
proposition,  and  rather  dangerous  to  the  patient,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  see  how  they’d  be  able  to  keep  still,  and 
you’d  run  a  chance  of  perforating  the  uterus. 

Q.  You’re  a  physician  yourself,  is  that  correct? 

A.  Oh,  I’m  an  M.D.,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  performing  abortions? 

A.  Oh,  maybe  thirty  to  foi'ty  years. 

Q.  Do  you,  have  any  idea  of  about  how  many  actual 
abortions  you’ve  performed  during  those  years? 

A.  To  be  accurate,  it’s  twenty-seven  thousand  and 

six. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  interference  from  the 
authorities? 

A.  Just  last  year,  I  had  a  brush  with  the  federal 
authorities.  They  started  to  open  my  mail.  And  they 
even  had  women  write  me  letters,  and  then  when  I 
answered  them,  they  had  proof  that  I  was  using  the 
mails  for  crime-inciting  matter.  I  never  knew  the  law 
existed  until  I  found  it  out  in  that  manner. 

Q.  Crime-inciting  matter? 

A.  ( Reading )  “Mailing  Obscene  Or  Crime-Inciting 
Matter:  Every  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or  filthy  book, 
pamphlet,  picture,  paper,  letter,  writing,  print,  or  other 
publication  of  an  indecent  character,  and  every  article 
or  thing  designed,  adapted,  or  intended  for  preventing 
conception  or  producing  abortion,  or  for  any  indecent 
or  immoi'al  use.  .  .  .” 

Q.  And  so  what  happened  as  a  result  of  that? 

A.  Well,  that  was  finally  squelched  before  it  got  be¬ 
fore  the  court.  I  had  to  go  down  to  the  federal  district 
attorney  in  - - — . 

Q.  What  about  the  local  AM  A? 

A.  Well,  of  course,  I  resigned  from  the  medical  or¬ 
ganization,  because  I  knew  that  the  local  medical  au¬ 
thorities — if  I  wouldn’t  have  resigned,  I  would’ve  been 
fired  out  of  the  organization. 

Q.  That’s  always  optional  anyway,  isn’t  it? 

A.  That’s  right,  a  doctor  does  not  in  the  first  place 
have  to  belong  to  the  organization.  Most  of  them  do, 
but — I’m  in  a  very  Catholic  neighborhood,  and  so  I 
could  see  that  what  I  was  doing  was  opposed  to  the 
majority  of  physicians. 

Q.  Being  in  a  Catholic  neighborhood,  do  you  find 
any  particular  pressures  from  that  source? 

A.  Oh,  I  haven’t  any  doubt  that  I  have  my  enemies 
in  this  region,  because  there’s  a  lot  of  Catholics  that 
are  just  narrow-minded  on  problems  of  that  kind.  Un¬ 
less  it’s  in  their  house.  For  instance,  I’ve  had  two  priests 
that  I’ve  helped  out  here ;  they  had  their  housekeepers 
in  trouble,  and  they  brought  them  here.  That  was  in 
the  very  early  phase  of  when  I  was  just  starting  upon 
this. 

And  I’ve  had  quite  a  few  Catholics  that  I’ve  been 
able  to  help — some  of  them  have  been  pretty  good 
friends  of  mine — but  there’s  others;  in  fact,  I  had  one 
just  recently — just  two  or  three  weeks  ago — a  girl  from 
Chicago.  She  came  here— she’d  been  here  before — and 

I  helped  her.  And  then  she  goes  from  here  to  - , 

and  tells  the  police  down  there  all  about  it.  So  I  don’t 
know  what  the  gratitude  is  I  can  expect  on  a  propo¬ 
sition  like  that.  And  there  wasn’t  anything  the  matter 
with  her,  she  was  in  the  best  of  health,  in  A-l  shape. 
The  only  thing  that  I  know  was  that  she  was  having 
a  fight  with  the  boyfriend  that  had  her  here.  But  I 
didn’t  know  that  until  they  were  leaving.  And  possibly 
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that  was  what  terminated  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  double  standard  which  ex¬ 
ists  among  the  clergy — as  you  say,  when  it’s  in  their 
house,  they  have  a  different  attitude — do  you  have  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  authorities  coming  to  you  for  help? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  You’ll  have  all  walks  of  life.  You  realize 
you’re  in  a  world  of  hypocrisy. I  have  had  girls  in  here 
that  told  me  that  the  judge  of  this  court  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  condition— and  named  the  individual. 
Whether  that’s  the  truth  or  not,  I  don’t  know,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  they  came  to  me  when  I  was  arrested 
made  me  believe  that  there  was  a  world  of  truth  in  the 
thing;  that  this  girl  had  been  impregnated  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  our  court,  and  I’d  helped  her  out,  and 
then  when  she  found  the  attitude  that  was  going  on, 
she  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  whether  she  could 
be  of  any  value  to  me. 

They  come  from  all  walks — I  even  had  a  justice  of 
the  peace- — this  was  an  interesting  case.  The  husband 
died,  and  they  named  the  woman  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  And  then  she  had  a  little  affair  and  became 
pregnant,  and  she  was  very  much  up  the  creek.  And  I 
was  able  to  help  her. 

Q.  Have  medical  people  come  to  you,  who  would 
otherwise  shun  you? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  had  medical  people  who  bring  me 
their  wives,  and  I’ve  had  quite  a  few  medical  people 
send  me  patients. 

Q.  But  they  wouldn’t  perform  the  operation  them¬ 
selves? 

A.  No,  they’d  never  perform  it,  and  just  exactly 
what  their  attitude  would  be,  I  don’t  really  know ;  some 
of  them,  I  presume,  were  absolutely  against  it,  because 
I’ve  had  ministers  and  things  like  that,  and  they’d 
bring  me  their  daughters  or  their  nieces,  and  then 
they’d  be  very  much  interested. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  women  give  for 
wanting  an  abortion? 


been  told  that  you  could — uh — perforin  a  certain — uh — 
operation — ” 
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A.  Well,  a  good  many  of  them,  they’re  not  married, 
and  they  find  that  the  fellow  that  they’ve  been  going 
with  is  married,  and  he  won’t  do  anything  to  help  them 
out,  so  rather  than  have  that  make  it  so’  it’s  almost 
impossible  to  get  married,  they  want  something  done. 

Then,  others  have  had  eight  or  ten  children,  and 
it’s  almost  an  impossibility  to  keep  them  going — this 
region’s  hard-hit,  financially.  And  to  have  eight  or  ten 
children  to  feed,  and  have  another  one  coming  along, 
and  when  the  man’s  not  working,  it’s  a  problem. 

And  then  there  are  some  people  that’ve  been  raped. 

Q.  How  far,  geographically,  do  you  find  patients 
coming  to  you  from? 

A.  Well,  I’ve  had  them  from  California.  I  had  one — 
of  course,  some  of  these  that  came  from  long  distances, 
I  knew  they  didn’t  come  just  to  see  me;  I  think  they 
were  connected  with  some  of  the  agencies  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.— I  even  had  one  from  where  they’re  having 
all  the  fighting  over  there:  Laos.  I  had  a  very  tall  Negro 
woman  come  in  here  one  time — my  goodness,  I  never 
heard  a  person  of  the  Negro  class  talk  such  good  Eng¬ 
lish — and  she  was  from  Trinidad,  the  island  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  most  of  your  patients  are 
Caucasian  ? 

A.  Well,  by  far,  the  majority  of  them  are,  but  I’ve 
had  a  few  Orientals  here  recently. 

Q.  Do  your  patients  run  the  gamut  in  terms  of 
education  and  social  class? 

A.  Yes,  you’ll  find  some  people  that’re  pretty  well 
educated  are  in  that  position.  And,  of  course,  then 
there’s  a  lot  of  them  who  might  be  prostitutes — and  a 
lot  of  people  will  say,  “Well,  why  don’t  you  just  let 
them  suffer  instead  of  taking  any  risk  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  help  them?”  And  I  say,  “You  don’t  think  very 
far;  how  would  you  like  to  be  the  son  of  a  prostitute, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  know  that  you’re  liable 
to  be  brought  into  the  world  and  put  into  an  orphanage 
and  never  know  who  your  parents  are  or  anything  else?” 
About  the  only  one  I’ve  ever  heard  of  that  amounted 
to  anything  was  Smithsonian,  who  made  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C.— and  he  had  a 
wealthy  father  that  gave  him  a  lot  of  money. 

Q.  Of  the  ivomen  who  come  to  you  for  abortions, 
are  there  those  who  say  they  took  contraceptive  precau¬ 
tions  but  they  became  pregnant  nevertheless? 

A. Oh,  yes,  there’s  a  lot  of  them  that  have  told  me 
they  followed  birth  control  as  described  by  the  church, 
and  of  course  they  got  pregnant.  And  then  others  have 
been  using  the  diaphragm  and  jelly. 

Q.  What  goes  wrong  there? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  they  ran  out  of  jelly, 
or  what.  They’ve  got  to  have  ammunition  or  else  they’re 
out  of  luck.  As  far  as  the  contraceptive  pill,  I  don’t 
know  of  any  that  I’ve  had  on  that.  And  they  asked  me 
about  it  years  ago,  and  of  course  the  pill  costs  50c,  and 
I  know  women  forget — you  forget  to  take  one  pill  when 
you’re  doing  it,  why,  you’re  licked,  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  I  know  the  memory  of  women — you  can’t  rely  on 
them  on  a  thing  like  that. 

Q.  Of  those  who  didn’t  take  contraceptive  precau¬ 
tions,  do  they  give  any  reasons  for  their  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  circumstances  came  on  sud¬ 
denly  to  some  of  them,  and  they  didn’t  have  a  chance 
to  get  to  the  ammunition.  That’s  about  the  way  that  it 
happened. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  many  repeaters — who 
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come  back  for  a  second  or  third  time? 

A.  Yes.  I  had  one  girl  repeat  thirteen  times.  She’s 
married  now  and  has  three  or  four  children,  and  they’re 
all  fine,  they’re  all  in  good  health. 

Q.  Do  you  go  along  with  the  theory  that,  in  most 
cases,  if  a  girl  becomes  pregnant,  it’s  usually  because 
she  wants  to,  perhaps  unconsciously? 

A.  Well,  you  know,  when  you  bring  that  problem  up, 
you  bring  up  the  topic  of  love.  To  me,  the  topic  of 
love  is  about  as  hard  to  describe  as  God.  To  me,  the 
whole  thing  is:  Love  is  blind  and  desire  doesn’t  give 
a  damn.  Now  there  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  That’s  what  I 
think  a  good  many  of  these  problems  come  from. 

Q.  What's  your  reaction  to  the  position  held  not  only 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  but  by  a  lot  of  non-Catholics 
alike,  that  abortion  is  equivalent  to  murder? 

A.  I  don’t  believe  in  that  at  all.  You  don’t  call  an 
acorn  an  oak  tree.  And  you  don’t  call  an  embryo  a 
human  being.  It’s  a  few  cells  that  are  developing  in 
the  muscle  called  the  uterus,  and  if  you  let  the  thing 
go,  it  may  materialize — you  can’t  say  it’s  going  to,  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  they  don’t — it’s  just  a  possibility. 

You  know,  when  you  look  at  it,  the  earth  is  preg¬ 
nant.  By  that  I  mean  whatever  is  the  start  of  life — 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  evolution — you  could’ve  been  a 
cockroach  or  you  could’ve  been  something  else,  and 
that’s  the  way  life  started.  It  all  started  from  a  single 
cell,  and  it  has  evolved,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  The  American  Laic  Institute  has  drafted  a  law 
which,  would  justify  abortion  when  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  risk  that  pregnancy  ivould  gravely  impair  the  physi¬ 
cal  or  mental  health  of  the  mother  or  would  result  in 
the  birth  of  a.  defective  child,  and  whenever  the  preg¬ 
nancy  resulted  from  rape  or  incest.  But  a  Chicago  at¬ 
torney,  Eugene  Quay,  says  that  such  a  statute  would 
be  a  denial  of  the  traditional  concern  which  civilized 
societies  have  always  shown  for  the  protection  of  the 
unborn  child.  How  do  you  feel  about,  that  point  of  view? 

A.  I  don’t  agree  with  him.  I  believe  that  if  a  person 
is  in  that  condition,  they  know  more  about  whether 
they  want  to  carry  through  with  it  than  anybody  else. 
Now  when  we  look  at  “the  protection  of  the  unborn 
child,”  you  go  down  to  our  courthouse  and  see  how 
they  come  in  there — the  illegitimate  children  have  to 
come  in  there  and  file  some  sort  of  thing  every  month, 
or  something  of  that  kind — I’ve  been  down  there,  and 
I’ve  seen  a  number  of  them  coming  in  that  way,  and 
there’s  no  doubt  that  makes  a  mental  anxiety  in*  the 
child  as  well  as  his  mother.  There’s  a  big  field  there,  to 
develop  a  psychosis  in  the  youngster. 

Q.  Well,  assuming  that  ice  were  able  to  make  it  so 
that  illegitimate  children  didn’t  have  to  register,  then 
what,  about  this  lawyer’s  point  about  the  protection  of 
the  unborn  child? 

A.  If  a  person  wants  to  go  through  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  have  it,  then  I  say  all  right  for  her,  we’ll  do 
everything  to  protect  her.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  per¬ 
son  is  in  a  position  where  they  do  not  desire  to  go 
through  with  it,  I  don’t  think  that  we’ve  got  to  compel 
them  to  go  through  with  it. 

You  see,  I  look  on  it — way  back  in  the  Roman  days, 
the  women  there  had  the  power  to  say  whether  any¬ 
thing  like  that  was  done  or  not.  It  was  their  viscera— 
their  gizzards — and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  with  it 
what  they  desire.  Now,  when  you  look  at  it,  the  way 
man  has  evolved,  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  babies 
but  they  didn’t  have  any  state;  but  when  they  got  so 
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many,  those  babies  made  the  state — the  organization 
that  dictates  to  them  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
But  if  it  wouldn’t  be  for  them  having  the  number — 
the  population — there’d  be  no  state.  So  it’s  a  peculiar 
way,  one  ratio  as  to  the  other. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  of  that  TV  program,  The 
Defenders — did  you  see  that  one  called  “The  Bene¬ 
factor’’ — about,  the  trial  of  an  abortionist? 

A.  No,  I  didn’t  see  that.  I  heard  people  talk  about 
that.  A  lot  of  them  said  they  thought  of  me. 

Q.  Incidentally,  1  had  asked  the  producers  if  I 
could  see  a  copy  of  the  script  when.  I  was  doing  re¬ 
search  for  this  interview,  and  Reginald  Rose  said,  “No, 
we’ve  already  done  our  part.”  It  was  just,  another 
show.  ...  Do  you.  have  any  thoughts  about  the  recent 
Loth  ringer  case?  Here,  let  me  read — this  is  from  an 
editorial  in  the  June  8th  New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun: 

“A  19-year-old  girl  is  the  victim  in  one  of  the 
most  grisly  abortion  cases.  She  vanished  after  her  par-  j 
ents  are  said  to  have  arranged  for  a  Queens  doctor  to  I 
perform  the  illegal  operation.  Parts  of  her  dismem-  ' 
bered  body  were  found  three  days  later  in  a  sewer  pipe  ; 
at  the  doctor's  home.” 

A.  Well,  of  course,  he  might  have  been  in  mortal  ! 
fear  when  he  did  that.  .  .  . 

Q.  He  took  her  at  a  very  late  stage  in  her  preg¬ 
nancy — I  think  five  or  six  months — 

A.  I’d  never  undertake  a  thing  like  that  myself, 
because  I  know  there’s  too  much  risk  connected  with  it. 
But  if  we  had  laws  that  made  those  things  legal,  I 
think  a  thing  like  that  could  go  through,  and  a  person 
would  live  and  have  no  trouble  at  all,  because  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  be  doing  it  under  cover,  he  would  have 
blood  to  give  if  she  needed  a  blood  transfusion,  he’d 
have  all  the  things  to  work  with  which  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  make  the  operation  quite  a  success. 

Q.  That  editorial  goes  on:  “Unquestionably,  her  j 
killer  deserves  the  highest  penalty.  One  can  hope,  too, 
that  this  tragedy  will  mean  the  breakup  of  a  city  wide 
abortion  ring  of  which  Queens  DA  Frank  O’Connor  \ 
says  the  doctor  was  a  member.  But,  above  all,  let’s  hope 
this  ugly  case  leaves  one  message  indelibly  written  in  i 
the  public’s  memory:  that  death  is  always  lurking  in  , 
an  abortionist’s  office.” 

A.  I’d  say  death  is  lurking  everywhere.  Whether 
you  cross  the  street  or  eat  a  Thanksgiving  meal — be¬ 
cause  if  you  get  a  foreign  body  in  your  throat,  a  bone 
or  something  like  that,  it  can  happen.  There’s  an  awful 
lot  of  deaths  that  happen  in  the  bathroom.  So  one  can’t 
pinpoint  it  on  a  thing  like  that. 

Q.  Anyway,  the  editorial  concludes:  “By  the  very  ' 
nature  of  his  work,  the  abortionist  is  a  criminal.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  he  is  unscrupulous,  irresponsible 
and  often  wholly  incompetent.  His  clandestine  work  is 
often  done  in  makeshift,  unsanitary  quarters.  The  sur¬ 
prise  is  not  that  some  of  his  customers  die,  but  that 
any  of  them  survive.” 

A.  Well,  that,  I  think,  is  wrong  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  He  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  talking  about. 

Q.  Your  office  certainly  doesn’t  look  unsanitary  to 
me.  Out  of  the  27,006  abortions  you’ve  performed,  how 
many  deaths  have  there  been? 

A.  One.  About  two  years  ago,  I  had  an  accident, 
where  a  person  died  from  an  anesthetic.  And  of  course 
they  did  an  autopsy — the  person  died  after  my  opera¬ 
tion  was  finished — it  was  most  peculiar,  because  I  had 
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written  to  the - authorities  and  tried  to  find  out  if 

they  had  any  suggestion  what  had  happened;  because 
I  had  given  that  same  amount  of  anesthetic  to  a  good 
many  people  before,  and  I  should  have  had  a  graveyard 
full  of  people  if  that  amount  killed  them.  But  at  any 
rate,  that  came  before  the  authorities.  And,  after  a  long 
procedure,  why,  I  was  acquitted. 

Q.  None  of  the  papers  had  this,  but  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  Dr.  Loth-ringer  was  being  blackmailed  by  a 
couple  of  college  students;  have  you  ever  been  faced 
with  that  problem? 

A.  I  had  a  girl  in  here,  she  was  20  years  of  age, 
and  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  and  she  was  that 
way  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  do  anything  to  help 
hei\  And  I  did.  And  a  short  time  after  she  was  here,  I 
understood  that  she  went  down  to  the  -  Hospital, 


because  she  was  having  some  fever — she  had  been  up 
to  see  me  once  or'  twice,  but  I  found  nothing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  her,  she  didn’t  have  any  fever  when  she  was 
here  to  see  me — but  she  got  into  the  hospital,  the  intern 
down  there  examined  her,  and  he  found  out  that  she 
had  had  an  abortion.  And  so  he  reported  it,  over  the 
heads  of  the  hospital,  to  the  police.  And  I  was  arrested. 

And  my  lawyer  kept  that  case  from  coming  up  for 
over  a  year.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  husband — he 
had  another  lawyer  in  this  region — and  they  tried  to, 
you  might  say,  blackmail  me,  or  at  least  tried  to  get 
some  money  from  me  .  .  .  and  they’d  squelch  the  case. 
So  I  gave  that  information  to  my  lawyer,  and  I  think 
it  put  the  other  lawyer  on  the  hot  spot.  Well,  when  the 
case  finally  came  up — and,  of  course,  the  husband  in  the 
meantime  had  been  to  my  lawyer  in  - ,  and  he  ad¬ 

mitted  that  he  was  trying  to  get  money  out  of  me, 
that  was  the  main  proposition — well,  when  the  case 
came  up,  it  was  more  than  a  year  afterwards ;  in  the 
meantime  she  had  another  child,  and  so  that  proved 
there  was  no  harm  done  in  the  operation.  And  she  evi- 
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dently  had  a  falling-out  with  her  husband,  and  they 
had  a  divorce  some  time  after  the  thing  took  place.  And 
I  was  acquitted  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  patients,  after  an  abor¬ 
tion,  have  feelings  of  guilt  or  regret? 

A.  Yes,  I  generally  find  that  the  Catholics  are  the 
ones  who  run  highest  in  that,  because  their  minds  are 
so  brainwashed  on  a  thing  like  that,  they  are,  you 
might  say,  just  victims  of  what  they’ve  been  taught 
when  they  were  young.  They  can’t  think  for  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  guilt  varies  according 
to  how  much  a  person  has  been  brainwashed? 

A.  Well,  I  think  a  whole  lot  depends  on  how  much 
religion  has  been  drilled  into  them.  I  know  I  had  one 
woman  in  here — this  was  a  funny  case,  some  years  ago 
— she  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  and  she  was  go¬ 
ing  through  the  menopause;  she  was  about  45. 

And  she  wanted  to  know  whether  she  was  pregnant 
or  not.  And  I  examined  her,  and  I  told  her,  “No,  you’re 
not  pregnant— but  you  do  have  fybroid  tumors.”  And 
she  says,  “Can  you  do  anything  to  help  me?”  And  I 
said,  “Yes,  they’re  of  such  a  size,  I  think  if  I  put 
radium  in,  that’ll  solve  the  problem;  of  course,  that’ll 
stop  you  menstruating,  but  you’re  starting  to  do  that 
right  at  the  present  time,  so  that  won’t  make  much 
difference.” 

So  a  year  later  she  came  in  here — she  was  passing 

through;  she  lived  in -  — and  she  said,  “Can  I  just 

have  a  word  with  you?”  I  said,  “Sure,  what  is  it?”  She 
says,  “Does  radium  make  you  passionate?”  I  said,  “I 
never  heard  of  it  being  an  article  that  made  a  person 
passionate,  but  I  can  see  why  it  made  you  passionate — 
because  you  realized  you  had  ten  children ;  every  time 
you  entered  the  act,  you  thought,  ‘Well,  there,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  have  one  more.’  And  so  you  had  a  fear  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  When  that  fear  was  removed,  then  that  mental 
brake  that  was  on  your  mind  all  the  time  was  removed, 
and  that’s  what  made  the  difference.” 

The  radium  treatment  had  sterilized  her  so  she 
couldn’t  have  any  more  children — and  it  did  get  rid  of 
the  fybroids,  too. 

Q.  So,  psychologically,  it  did  make  her  more  pas- 
sionate — 

A.  Absolutely.  In  other  words,  she  didn’t  have  any 
brakes  to  be  putting  on  herself  all  the  time.  You  see, 
a  lot  of  women  just  look  on  themselves  as  a  breeding 
animal ;  they  don’t  have  any  regard  for  their  health, 
their  vitality — they  have  one  child  right  after  the  other. 

And  if  the  woman  doesn’t  give  in  to  the  man  all  the 
time — and  that  happens  around  here — then  the  husband 
beats  the  devil  out  of  her.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  It 
makes  me  think  that  they’re  in  a  phase  of  slavery,  and 
they  can’t  get  away  from  it. 

And  I  find  that  some  girls — they’re  brought  in  here 
with  boys — are  in  the  same  predicament,  because  the 
boy  won’t  many  them,  they  won’t  let  them  out  of  their 
sight,  and,  by  golly,  they’re  in  a  predicament.  And  you 
might  say,  “Well,  why  don’t  you  let  them  have  it?” — 
but  I  can’t  see  that,  even  under  these  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  I  realize  that  no  one’s  giving  any  thought  to  the 
person  that’s  coming  into  the  world.  And  I  think  that 
person  ought  to  be  considered. 

And  the  world’s  overpopulated — I  can’t  see  why  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  have  the  human  life  at  the  expense  of  all 
others,  because  every  time  we  keep  expanding  and 
building  up  between  town  and  town,  it  means  other 
forms  of  life  are  being  pushed  off  the  planet.  And  a 
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biologist  feels  that.  I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
studying  wildlife,  and  things  of  that  kind ;  it  gives  you 
the  wonder  of  the  woidd — not  a  wonder  of  God — but  a 
wonder  of  evolution  and  how  everything  goes. 

And  everything’s  electricity.  Everything  that  you 
see  or  you  don’t  see — because  matter  is  something  that 
occupies  space,  and  when  we  analyze  that  matter,  we 
break  it  down  into  electrons  or  some  other  microelectri¬ 
cal  phase  of  the  atom.  Then,  your  radio  and  your  tele¬ 
vision  and  all  those  things  in  interstellar  space  are  a 
phase  of  electricity.  And  you  take  sunlight,  when  you 
use  your  photographic  light  meter — why,  you  convert 
that  sunlight  into  electriicty.  So  it’s  nothing  more  than 
a  peculiar,  evolutionary,  electronic  phenomenon. 

Q.  Except  that  human  beings  have  made  a  value- 
judgment  that  human  beings  are  more  important  than 
other  forms  of  life — 

A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  we  are  animals — there’s  no 
doubt  of  it — we  fit  in  with  all  the  classifications  that 
any  zoologist  has  ever  given  for  a  mammal ;  we  do  have 
a  big  jump  over  some  of  the  others — we  can  read,  and 
we  can  write — but  it  took  a  long  time  for  us  even  to 
speak,  because  we  had  grunts  and  things  like  that,  and 
some  savages  still  do.  And  that’s  been  a  long,  drawn- 
out  phenomenon,  the  development  of  vocabulary  and 
speech. 

And  don’t  for  one  moment  think  that  bees  don’t 
have  it,  but  we’re  just  getting  to  understand  their 
language.  And  some  of  these  others — possibly  the 
giraffe  has  been  one  freak;  they  say  he’s  not  got  a 
larynx,  so  he  can’t  talk  or  make  noise,  but  I’ve  heard 
that  sometimes,  under  certain  conditions,  they  did  make 
noise,  when  their  life  was  at  stake;  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  it  or  not,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  mentioned  before  that  religion  made  tvomen 
feel  guilty  about  having  an  abortion;  what  about  the 
maternal  instinct — isn’t  there  regret  because  of  that? 

A.  There’s  some  that  might  feel  that  way,  and  then 
there’s  some  that  don’t.  There’s  no  doubt  that  the  ma¬ 
ternal  instinct  is  great,  because  when  you  put  them 
to  sleep,  when  they  get  awake,  that’s  possibly  the  first 
thing  they  talk  about,  is  the  children  they  have.  They 
want  to  know  where  Johnny  is,  or  Ellie,  or  someone 
elese,  because  they’re  thinking  about  them,  that’s  on 
their  mind  all  the  time — their  family. 

Q.  What  amazes  me  is,  you’ve  been  performing 
abortions  30  to  UO  years,  27,006  abortions — each  one 
of  which  is,  in  effect,  illegal — you’ve  violated  the  law 
27,006  times.  .  .  . 

.  A.  Yes,  and  in  the  beginning,  I  even  charged  $5. 


And,  of  course,  I  didn’t  have  down  when  some  of  my 
patients  got  into  hospitals,  and  had  to  have  blood  trans¬ 
fusions,  and  things  like  that — I  had  some  close  shaves 
but  I’m  surprised  to  know  a  good  many  of  those  pa¬ 
tients,  they  never  mentioned  where  they  were  or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Q.  But  now — aside  from  the  fact  that  each  one  of 
these  ivas  illegal,  plus  the  fact  that  you  live  in  a  Catho¬ 
lic  community — how  have  you  gotten  away  'with  it? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  how.  .  .  . 

Q.  1  mean  you’re  not  in  jail — 

A.  No,  that’s  true.  And  I  haven’t  any  doubt  the 
country’s  known  about  me,  because,  heavens,  I’ve  had 
people  from  practically  every  state  in  the  union. 

Q.  You  mean  you  can’t  explain  it  yourself,  why 
you’re  free? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  know  exactly  why  that  is  at  all. 

Q.  Incidentally,  I’ve  heard  that  you’re  retiring — 
is  that  true? 

A.  I’m  stopping.  This  gets  on  my  blood  pressure, 
and  it  makes  my  wife  nervous. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  what’s  the  extent  of  collu¬ 
sion  betiveen  abortionists  and  the  authorities?  In  terms 
of  payoffs  to  the  police — 

A.  Well,  I  have  had  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  only 
thing  I  have  is  sometimes  the  police  come  around  here 
with  their  annual  journal  or  something  like  that,  and 
I  help  them  out  on  it — the  businessmen  in  the  region 
all  do  that — it’s  their  yearly  report,  and  many  of  the 
businessmen  use  it  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Q.  Have  police  come  to  you  for  professional  serv¬ 
ices  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  had  police  in  here,  too.  I’ve  helped 
them  out.  I’ve  helped  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  police  out.  I’ve 
helped  a  lot  of  FBI  men  out.  They  would  be  here,  and 
they  had  me  a  little  bit  scared — I  didn’t  know  whether 
they  were  just  in  to  get  me  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  maybe  that’s  why  you’re  still 
in  business? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  whether  that’s  it  or  not. 

Q.  You  mentioned  before  that  you  started  out  charg¬ 
ing  only  $5.  With  inflation,  what  has  it  gone  to  now? 

A.  I  charge  now  $100.  And  the  reason  I  did  that — 
they  took  ten  thousand  out  of  me  on  that  darned  thing 
last  year  in  the  federal  court. 

Q.  That’s  still  quite  low,  though.  Often  it’s  as  high 
as  $500  or  $600. 

A.  Well,  I  saw  in  one  of  my  scientific  journals  that 
if  a  person  living  in  New  York  wants  an  abortion,  con¬ 
sider  Japan;  you  can  go  over  there  and  have  a  nice 
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The  Realist 


I 


Which  Ax  Do  You  Grind? 


What  Columnist  Do  You  Read? 

James  Wechsler — on  the  Ari¬ 
zona  abortion  case,  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  July  31,  1962: 

“There  is  apparently  reason  to 
believe  that  no  prosecution  will  be 
initiated  if  the  abortion  occurs.” 


Max  Lerner  —  on  the  Arizona 
abortion  case,  in  the  New  York 
Post  on  July  31,  1962: 

“The  parents  must  now  decide 
whether  to  risk  an  almost  certain 
prosecution  .  . 


From  a  form  letter  sent  out  by 
the  Greater  New  York  School  of 
Anti-Communism,  dated  July  19th, 
and  signed  by  Fred  C.  Schwarz: 

“The  Greater  New  York  Anti- 
Communism  Rally  is  now  history. 
The  impossible  was  achieved  as  more 
than  8000  gathered  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  affirm  their  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  plans  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  conquer  all  mankind  must 
and  will  be  defeated. 

“This  victory  was  achieved  in  the 
face  of  enormous  difficulties.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  news  media  has  now 
been  gripped.  The  favorable  cover¬ 
age  of  the  rally  by  the  New  York 
press  was  remarkable.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  is  writhing  in  frenzy.  The  bilious 
slander  of  the  Communist,  Neo- 
Nazi  and  Anti-Semitic  press  over¬ 
flows. 

“We  must  now  press  forward  to 
the  Anti-Communism  School  to  be 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  August  27-31, 
1962.  Every  session  must  overflow 
with  students.  .  .  .  The  news  of  a 
successful  School  of  Anti-Commu¬ 
nism  in  New  York  City  will  rever¬ 
berate  around  the  world,  encourag¬ 
ing  free  men  everywhere  and  strik¬ 
ing  terror  in  the  hearts  of  tyrants. 
Help  make  this  the  greatest  Anti- 
Communism  School  ever  held.” 


From  an  article  in  the  July  27th 
issue  of  New  America,  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Socialist  Party/Social 
Democratic  Federation,  by  Michael 
Harrington : 

“At  the  end  of  last  month,  New 
York  City  gave  Fred  Schwarz’  Chris¬ 
tian  Anti-Communism  Crusade  a 
stunning  rejection.  Schwarz  had 
been  working  for  weeks  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
rally.  He  had  held  numerous  smaller 
meetings  to  whip  up  support.  In  the 
period  immediately  before  the  big 
event,  there  were  daily .  ads  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

“In  developing  his  attack,  the 
Australian  anti-Communist  huckster 
toned  down  the  fervid,  evangelical 
Christianity  which  traditionally 
marks  much  of  the  Crusade’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  .  .  . 

“When  the  show  went  on,  there 
were  8000  people  present,  i.e.,  the 
Garden  was  more  than  half  empty. 
.  .  .  Schwarz’  failure  to  fill  the  Gar¬ 
den  bodes  ill  for  his  forthcoming 
anti-Communism  school.  ...  In  the 
original,  grandiose  days  of  talk  of 
the  New  York  operation,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  held  at  the  Garden  itself. 
.  .  .  Now,  the  school  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  at  Carnegie  Hall,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  an  admission  of  defeat.” 


vacation  for  the  amount  of  what  you’d  pay  in  New 
York,  and  have  it  done  under  ideal  conditions — have 
your  problem  solved  and  have  your  vacation  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  They  used  to  do  that  in  Cuba. 

A.  In  Cuba,  it  was  never  legal — I  don’t  even  think 
it  was  sanctioned — I  knew  people  down  there  who  were 
doing  it,  but  then  the  medical  authorities  down  there 
started  to  do  just  like  when  I  was  down  in  Puerto  Rico 
in  March  of  this  year,  and  I  saw  a  doctor  down  there 
that  was  doing  a  lot  of  work,  and  he  told  me  the  medical 
group  down  there  is  now  putting  pressure  on  him,  and 
so  he  didn’t  want  me  to  send  down  any  more  patients, 
because  he  was  afraid  they  were  going  to  fire  him,  even 
though  it’s  sanctioned  down  there. 

I  admire  the  people  putting  the  governor  in,  with 
all  the  religious  opposition  that  he  had.  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  congratulation,  and  I  got  a  nice  letter  back 
from  him. 

Q.  Some  people  claim  that  a  liberalization  of  the 
abortion  laws  would  lead  to  promiscuity.  Do  you  agree ? 

A.  Well,  there’s  enough  of  that  going  on  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time— I  don’t  think  it’d  make  much  difference. 

Q.  They  also  claim  that  liberalization  of  the  abor¬ 
tion  laivs  ivould  lead  to  more  abortions.  What’s  your 
reaction  to  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  go  along  just  about  on  the  same 
grounds  it  is  now. 

Q.  They  found  that  out  in  Sweden — although  there 
2vere  more  legal  abortions,  there  were  less  criminal 
abortions,  but  the  total  amount  of  abortions  stayed 
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pretty  much  the  same.  .  .  .  What  are  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  women  try  to  induce  abortion  themselves? 

A.  Well,  I  had  one  interesting  one — this  woman 
came  to  me  several  years  ago — she  was  45  years  of 
age.  She  came  in  here  highly  excited,  and  I  asked  her, 
“What  is  your  chief  complaint?”  She  said,  “I  want  an 
examinaton.”  So  I  put  her  on  the  table.  When  she  got 
off,  she  said,  “Am  I  pregnant?”  I  said,  “No,  you’re  not 
pregnant.”  “Did  you  find  anything  the  matter?”  I  said, 
“Yes,  I  found  something  the  matter,  it’s  got  me  think¬ 
ing.”  “Well,  let  me  know,  what’d  you  find?”  “Well,  I 
found  something,  as  if  you  had  a  pencil  in  your  abdo¬ 
men.”  She  was  very  thin — I  could  pick  her  abdomen  up 
like  rubber  and  you  could  move  her  all  around  inside. 

She  said,  “I’ve  got  a  confession  to  make.”  And  she 
told  me  how  when  she  was  over  at  one  of  the  beer  gar¬ 
dens  around  - ;  she  said,  “Last  week,  I  was  one 

month  pregnant,  and  I  was  in  this  tavern,  so  I  took  a 
cocktail  stirrer,  and  I  pushed  it  up  my  uterus— but 
something  pulled  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  I’ve  been  unable 
to  find  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Why,”  I  said,  “you  ought  to  go  to  the  hospital  and 
have  it  cut  out — that’s  in  your  abdomen,  it’s  around 
your  intestines.”  She  says,  “I  can’t  go  to  the  hospital 
with  that.”  Well,  I  thought,  a  week’s  passed,  and  she’s 
got  a  normal  temperature,  and  her  pulse  is  all  right — 
so  I  moved  that  thing  over  to  the  region  where  her 
appendix  was,  made  a  little  nick  like  you  would  do  for 
an  appendectomy,  and  I  got  down  to  some  nice  white 
membrane,  and  I  could  see  something  blue  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  So  I  gave  one  little  nick  with  my  scalpel,  and 
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out  pops  a  cocktail  stirrer  with  “Three  Feathers”  on  it. 

Another  time,  I  had  a  woman  that  came  in  here, 
and  she  wasn’t  in  my  room  very  long  till  I  smelled  her. 
She  was  very  odoriferous.  And  she  told  me  that  she 
tried  to  commit  an  abortion  by  using  a  cather — that’s 
a  rubber  tube — but  she  got  it  in  the  wrong  place;  she 
got  it  in  her  bladder,  and  she  had  cystitis,  she  passed 
urine  and  it  was  very  odoriferous.  So  I  put  a  cysto- 
scope  in  her  so  I  could  see  the  cather,  and  I  got  a  hold 
of  that  and  pulled  it  right  out,  so  that  solved  that. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  most  of  your  patients  are 
married  or  unmarried ? 

A.  Oh,  I’d  say  roughly  it  runs  50-50. 

Q.  Do  you  have  women  coming  to  you  in  their  later 
years ? 

A.  Yes,  there’s  a  lot  of  people  get  in  here  in  their 
menopause — and  they’re  worried,  because  they  don’t 
know  whether  they’re  going  through  the  menopause  or 
whether  they’re  pregnant.  And  very  frequently  you  find 
that  some  of  them  are  pregnant.  And  some  of  them  are 
widows.  And  they’ve  had  eight  or  ten  children.  And  so 
there’s  all  sorts  of  problems  that  come  up  with  a  woman 
like  that. 

Q.  How  young  have  your  patients  been? 

A.  I’ve  even  had  girls  in  here  that  were  brought 
by  their  parents  that  were  fourteen — just  about  the 
time  they  started  to  menstruate. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  start  doing  abortions? 

A.  Well,  I’ll  never  forget  the  case  that  first  came 
to  my  mind — this  was  when  I  was  going  to  high 

school — my  father  was  the  district  attorney  of - , 

and  he  had  an  interesting  case  brought  to  him  by  one 
of  the  leading  ministers  of  - ,  in  which  this  min¬ 

ister  said,  “Look  at  these  letters  that  my  daughter’s 
getting — I  can’t  make  any  sense  out  of  them,  they’re 
all  sorts  of,  well,  sometimes  threatening  letters,  and 
they’re  so  bizarre  that  I  can’t  make  anything  out  of 
them.” 

So,  my  father  says,  “Suppose  you  get  some  of  her 
handwriting” — and  then  when  they  compared,  they 
find  that  she’s  written  these  letters  to  herself.  And 
w'hen  the  investigation  came  on,  by  golly,  she’s  ille¬ 
gitimately  pregnant — she’s  just  gambling  around  try¬ 
ing  to  find  something,  I  guess,  to  help  her  out,  and 
when  the  father  knew  that,  darned  if  he  didn’t  blow 
his  brains  out.  The  minister  killed  himself. 

And  I  thought,  “Good  gracious,  to  think  a  person 
being  that  way,  and  a  few  little  cells  removed  at  a 
time  like  that,  look  what  that  could’ve  saved” — it 
could’ve  saved,  certainly,  the  life  of  the  father;  what¬ 
ever  became  of  the  girl  after  that,  I  don’t  know. 
Whether  she  became  a  hysterical  wreck  or  not,  I  don’t 
know.  It  just  shows  how  those  things  go — and  you  go 
to  work,  and  you  just  think,  “Well,  here’s  our  country, 
why  they  wouldn’t  even  permit  a  thing  like  that  if  it 
was  rape.” 

Q.  Now,  if  you’re  retiring,  and  you  still  have  peo¬ 
ple  coming  to  you,  do  you  refer  them  elsewhere? 

A.  I  haven’t  got  a  soul  to  refer  them  to;  my  friends 
arc  all  arrested — there  seems  to  be  just  lately  more 
clamping-down  on  this  since  that  Lothringer  case  than 
any  time  since  I’ve  been  here. 

Q.  I'm  waiting  for  a  courageous  doctor  and  a  cou¬ 
rageous  woman  to  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  I  really  believe  the  abortion  laws  are 
unconstitutional.  I  think  it  ivoidd  be  the  Scopes  Trial 
of  our  time. 


A.  When  you  think  what  went  on  there,  and  then 
you  think  what’s  going  on  with  a  thing  like  this,  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  get  their  eyes  opened.  I’ve  had  a  lot  of 
Catholics  that  came  in  here — they  said,  “If  I’m  ever 
on  a  court  case  again,  and  that  comes  up,  I’ll  hang 
the  jury,  because  I  see  things  differently.”  It’s  slowly 
getting  through  to  some  of  them,  there’s  no  question 
about  it. 

That  brings  up  something  I  read  the  other  day. 
This  is  what  Herbert  Spencer  said:  “There  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  a  bar  against  all  information,  which  is 
proof  against  all  argument,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
keep  a  man  in  everlasting  ignorance.  That  principle 
is  condemnation  before  investigation.”  And,  by  golly, 
that’s  what  we  need. 

Q.  1  think  the  trouble  is,  partly,  that  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  mind,  when  they  think  of  an  abortionist,  they 
think  of  the  shady  operator  ivlio’s  doing  it  only  for 
money,  and  doing  it  under  very  unsafe  conditions — - 
and,  unfortunately,  they  do  exist;  it’s  a  racket. 

A.  I  think  they  exist  as  a  result  of  something  that 
is  required.  People  demand  that,  and  they’re  liable  to 
take  in  anybody  that’ll  make  a  profession  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  legalization  of  abortion 
would  do  away  with  this  exploitation  and  the  risks? 

A.  I  certainly  do,  because  I  don’t  see  why  any  doc¬ 
tor,  if  he  had  the  law  with  him,  would  go  to  work 
and  charge  that  much.  I  know  I  never  do — I  don’t 
believe  in  wringing  money  out  of  people — they’ve  got 
one  misery  in  their  head  when  they  come  to  see  you; 
why  add  a  few  others? 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  most  significant 
lesson  you’ve  learned  in  all  your  years  as  a  practicing 
abortionist? 

A.  You’ve  got  to  be  careful.  That’s  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing.  And  you’ve  got  to  be  cocksure  that 
everything’s  removed.  And  even  the  uterus  speaks  to 
you  and  tells  you.  I  could  be  blind.  You  see,  this  is  an 
operation  no  eye  sees.  You  go  by  the  sense  of  feel 
and  touch.  And  hearing.  The  voice  of  the  uterus.  Then, 
when  you  get  them  off  the  table,  there’s  practically  no 
pain.  Well,  I’ve  gotten  quite  a  lot  of  fan  mail.  Stacks 
of  letters.  But  the  only  thing  I  can  see  is  hypocrisy, 
hypocrisy.  Everywhere  I  look  is  hypocrisy.  Because  the 
politicians — and  I’ve  had  politicians  in  here’ — they  still 
keep  those  laws  in  existence,  but  yet,  if  some  friend 
of  theirs  is  in  trouble.  .  .  . 

Q.  What  would  you  say  ■ was  your  most  unusual 
case? 

A.  I  had  one  peculiar  case — I  helped  a  girl  out — 
and  she  came  in  some  months  later,  and  she  was  preg¬ 
nant  again.  I  found  out  that  she  left  here  the  day  it 
was  done  and  went  to  confession  and  told  the  whole 
thing.  It  got  the  priest  so  excited,  he  raped  her  there, 
and  then  she  came  back  and  wanted  me  to  help  her 
again. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  my  word  that  you’ll  remain 
anonymous  in  this  interview — but,  just  as  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  question,  what  would  happen  if  I  were  to  reveal 
your  name? 

A.  Well,  I  haven’t  any  doubt  there’d  be  a  smash-up. 
You  see,  I  have  a  friend,  just  recently  he  wrote  a  book 
on  abortion  “by  Dr.  X” — well,  he’s  in  jail.  His  name 
wasn’t  revealed,  but  they  got  him.  He  was  going  to 
dedicate  the  book  to  me — I  said,  “Don’t  put  my  name 
in  that  book  or  I’ll  be  prosecuted  quicker  than  a  flash.” 
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TWO  WOMEN  IN  SEARCH  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Sylvia  E.  Anderson 

So  here’s  what  happened.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  working  for  the  past  year  and  four 
months  as  a  secretary  at  The  Point-of-Purchase  Adver¬ 
tising  Institute.  From  all  indications  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  my  work.  I  received  a  raise  just 
two  weeks  ago. 

This  organization  is  a  trade  association  represent¬ 
ing  about  230  manufacturers  of  point-of-purchase  ad¬ 
vertising  signs  and  displays  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  an  office  staff  of  nine  people.  The  “members,” 
who  pay  dues,  from  which  our  salaries  come,  occasion¬ 
ally  drop  into  the  office  for  committee  meetings,  etc., 
and  a  few  of  them  (maybe  two  or  three)  know  me  as 
“Miss  Anderson.” 

On  Monday,  May  28th,  I  told  my  boss  that  I  am 
pregnant.  He  asked  if  I  intend  to  get  married.  I  said, 
“No.”  The  probable  date  of  delivery  of  my  baby  is 
November  1st.  He  said  that  because  I  am  so  valuable 
to  him,  he  would  like  to  have  me  continue  working 
through  the  end  of  September — one  month  before  the 
baby  is  due.  This,  of  course,  was  contingent  upon  the 
approval  of  his  boss,  the  president. 

He  discussed  the  situation  with  the  president  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  told  me  that  the  president,  in 
turn,  felt  he  would  have  to  talk  it  over  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  little  conference 
was  held  Thursday  morning. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  president  told  me  that  I 
would  be  allowed  to  work  through  the  end  of  June  since 
I  am  “a  big  girl  and  will  probably  carry  well.”  After 
that  time,  however,  I  will  probably  “start  to  bloom.” 

He  said,  “Now,  I  want  you  to  understand,  Sylvia, 
that  if  this  was  my  own  personal  business,  things  would 
be  different — but  in  the  association  business  we  have 
to  think  of  our  members  and  what  they  would  say.  You 
don’t  plan  to  get  married  and,  after  all,  what  you  are 
doing  is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary.  1  understand — but 
we  have  to  think  of  our  members.  .  .  .” 

(Sounds  rather  familiar,  doesn’t  it?  “I’m  not  preju¬ 
diced  myself — I  just  don’t  hire  Negroes  or  Jews  be¬ 
cause  some  of  my  customers  wouldn’t  like  it.  .  .  .”) 

I  was  told  by  my  boss — who,  by  the  way,  expressed 
sincere  disappointment  in  the  decision — that  if  I  had 
come  in  with  a  wedding  ring  on  and  a  story  that  I  was 
secretly  married  four  months  ago,  I  would  have  been 
able  to  stay  through  September  as  he  had  requested. 

There  is  apparently  no  question  here  about  my 
ability  to  do  the  job.  There  is  not  even  a  question  about 
pregnancy,  per  se.  I  am  being  fired  because  I  am  illegiti¬ 
mately  pregnant  and  refuse  to  compromise  with  my 
own  personal  standards  and  lie  about  it. 

Incidentally,  Blue  Cross  does  not  cover  unmarried 
maternity. 

Moreover,  the  following  is  a  conversation  I  had  with 
an  “expert”  on  unemployment  insurance  at  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employ¬ 
ment. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Mcsdalyn  E.  Murray 

My  son  Bill  and  I  are  both  atheists,  as  you  know 
[see  “Malice  in  Maryland” — issues  #23  and  #24],  and 
we  have  been  in  a  frantic  battle  for  thirty  months  now 
to  have  Bible-reading  and  prayer-recitation  thrown  out 
of  the  public  schools  in  Maryland  and  every  other  state. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents’  prayer.  The 
decision  was  6  to  1.  This  means  that  our  case  is  a  sure 
win.  The  New  York  case  applied  to  that  state  alone  and 
specifically,  as  the  Regents’  prayer  is  used  only  there. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  our  case  will  apply  to 
all  fifty  states,  for  it  concerns  itself  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  Bible-reading. 

When  we  first  started  the  battle,  I  was  fired,  but  I 
fought  to  get — and  did  receive  (after  several  hear¬ 
ings) — unemployment  compensation  of  $39  a  week  for 
39  weeks,  plus  the  extended  benefits  of  13  weeks.  I  also 
had  child  support  of  $30  a  week.  Ordinarily,  my  in¬ 
come  is  about  $7600  to  $8200  a  year. 

In  those  first  14  months  of  enforced  unemployment, 
whenever  I  got  on  the  trail  of  a  job.  I  was  turned  down 
as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  I  was  that  “vicious” 
atheist  who  was  trying  to  deprive  the  nation’s  children 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

Incidentally,  I  spent  4  years  in  undergraduate  col¬ 
lege  and  received  my  B.A.  in  History  and  Political 
Science.  I  spent  3  years  in  a  graduate  law  school  and 
received  an  LL.B.  there.  I  spent  2  years  in  a  graduate 
school  of  Social  Work,  studying  psychiatric  social  work 
as  a  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  fellow  on  a 
scholarship  from  that  Institute.  I  have  25  years’  work 
experience  (I  am  43),  including  3  years  service  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  U.S.  Women’s  Army  Corps, 
serving  in  Africa,  Italy,  France. 

I  mention  this  background  so  you  may  know  just 
how  untrained,  ignorant  and  unworthy  of  employment 
this  damned  atheist  is. 

It  is  difficult  to  adjust  to  an  approximate  $5000-a- 
year  decrease  in  income.  I  sold  my  car,  an  Oldsmobile. 
I  sold  my  grand  piano.  I  sold  my  wrought-iron-and- 
glass  outdoor  dinette  set.  I  sold  my  fur  coat.  I  went  to 
a  V.A.  hospital  for  free  care  and  remained  there  for  a 
4-months’  stay,  having  six  operations.  My  aged  mother 
(she  is  71)  cared  for  my  two  boys.  An  atheist  friend 
and  his  wife  from  Long  Island  bought  my  sons  their 
winter  clothes  last  September. 

And  then  a  true  atheist  miracle  occurred.  I  got  a 
job,  in  my  own  specialty. 

From  September,  1941  to  May  15,  1962,  I  worked  as 
a  supervisor  of  social  workers  in  a  social  work  agency, 
under  my  maiden  name.  The  artifice  was  not  good  for  it 
was  soon  found  out  who  I  was.  But  I  worked  steadily 
until  that  fateful  day  on  which  I  filed  the  appeal  of 
our  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  economic  squeeze  is  on.  Last  year  it  was  the 
psychological  squeeze.  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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U.S.  SEEKS  CHANGE  IN  FARMER  IMAGE: 


Administration  in  Campaign  to  Portray  Growers  As  Heroes  of  Economy 

— Headline  in  N.Y.  Times 


“Agriculture  is  the  nation’s  Number  One  success  story.” 

— Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 


1.  We  all  know  what  a  hero  of  the 
American  economy  looks  like,  and  it 
is  indeed  a  relief  to  find  an  American 
farmer  dressing  the  part.  Here  we 
see  Rufus  Poore  walking  to  work,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  grubby  old- 
style  farmer  on  the  left.  Trim  in 
dacron  and  cotton,  quietly  efficient  in 
natural  shoulders,  slim  foulard,  and 
calf-skin  attache  case,  Poore  is  a  de¬ 
cision  maker,  an  influential,  a  success. 
The  American  hero  today  is  a  man 
with  an  office,  and  clearly  that  is  . 
where  Rufus  Poore  is  going.  He 
glances  warily  up  at  the  pile  of 
manure  on  the  cart;  here  is  another 
image  that  will  bear  some  changing. 
“We’ll  make  it  smell  like  toothpaste,” 
thinks  Poore,  “and  package  it  in  gay 
cellophane  wrappers.  Ain’t  gonna  be 
no  flies  on  us.” 


2.  “Turnip-wise,  we’ve  got  a  market 
to  create,”  barks  dynamic,  trend-set¬ 
ting  farmer  Poore  to  his  distribution 
team.  “For  centuries,  turnips  have 
been  considered  food  for  hogs,  but 
now,  boys — and  listen  closely  because 
I’m  playing  the  theme — turnips  are 
food  for  thought.  The  ball’s  in  play. 
Run  with  it.”  The  brainstorming  be¬ 
gins.  Aides  hover  about  with  memoes, 
sketches,  charts.  “Turnips  are  fun” — 
hazards  a  pipe-smoking-  idea  man,  but 
Poore  tops  him :  “Turnips  are  a  Fun 
Tuber!”  Team  techtonics  pay  off.  The 
pitch  is  finalized :  Turnips — the  food 
for  thinking  men.  “Parity,  shmarity,” 
cracks  Poore.  “We’ll  make  a  million.” 

3.  Poore  strives  for  good  labor- 
management  relations.  These  animals 
have  a  real  “say”  in  the  operation, 
and  the  hogs,  for  example,  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of 
their  pen.  Employee  inventions  are  en¬ 
couraged.  “Bessie”  (left  foreground), 
a  prime  breeder,  is  one  typical  ex¬ 


ample  of  high-incentive  programming 
for  high-efficiency  return.  She  devised 
a  new  feeding  technique  that  allows 
nearly  total  snout-immersion  in  the 
trough  at  peak  intake  periods,  for 
which  she  received  both  a  lump-sum 
bonus  of  bran  mash  and  a  yearly  in¬ 
crement  of  swill.  The  two  grateful 
chickens  in  the  picture  have  also  made 
contributions  to  feeding  procedure 
(“hunt  and  peck  is  a  thing’  of  the 
past,”  cackles  one)  and  have  been  re¬ 
warded  with  an  extra  two-week  vaca¬ 
tion  on  full  feed  in  the  lovely  days 
just  before  slaughtering  time.  In  re¬ 
turn,  Poore  demands  practicality  and 
devotion  to  duty.  As  he  puts  it,  in  a 
telling  epigram:  “A  head  in  the 
trough  is  worth  two  in  the  clouds.” 
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4.  “Think  big,  work  big,  play 
big!”  Hard-driving  Rufus  Poore 
turns  homeward,  plowing  the  back 
forty  in  his  Fiametta  3.5.  The 
cocktail  hour  is  drawing  nigh  and 
farmers’  wives  begin  to  rise  like 
mermaids  from  the  old  swimming 
hole,  which  adjoins  the  Poore 
homestead.  In  the  background,  a 
photographer  from  Holiday  maga¬ 
zine  scrambles  to  get  enticing  shots 
of  this  rural  paradise.  A  network 
crew  is  busy  shooting  scenes  for  a 
documentary  report,  The  Farmer 
Lives  the  Life.  The  film  is  being 
shot  in  Washington,  Palm  Beach, 
Venice,  the  Riviera  and  Rufus 
Poore’s  farm. 

— Michael  Goldman 
and  Edward  Koren 


Inside  True  Story 

True  Story  magazine — which  is  now  subtitled  “A 
Woman’s  Guide  to  Love  &  Marriage” — publishes 
articles  such  as  “I  Never  Knew  I  Was  Ready  for  an 
Affair”  (“His  touch  coursed  like  heat  lightning 
through  every  nerve  in  my  body  as  I  stood  on  tip-toe, 
straining  to  get  closer  to  this  stranger”),  ads  for  per¬ 
sonal  products  such  as  tampons  with  pre-lubricated 
tips  (“Of  course,  unmarried  girls  can  use  Pursettes”), 
and  advice  columns  such  as  “Questions  and  Answers” 
(“Can  you  advise  me  on  how  to  cook  frankfurters 
without  having  them  split?”). 

The  August  issue  features  an  exclusive  interview, 
in  which,  screams  the  cover,  “Billy  Graham  Speaks 
Out  on  Love,  Abortion,  Illegitimacy.” 

Graham  said  not  a  word  about  love  or  illegitimacy 
(unless  you  consider  his  statement — “If  too-tight 
sweaters  and  deep  cleavage  gowns  were  eliminated 
from  the  present  day  fashion  picture,  it  would  solve 
problems  in  every  realm  of  life” — to  be  related  to 
those  subjects) ;  his  total  speaking-out  on  the  third 
subject  consisted  of:  “I  do  not  believe  in  any  form  of 
legalized  abortion.” 


SYLVIA  ANDERSON— Continued  from  Page  21 

S.E.A.:  Can  a  pregnant  woman  collect  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits? 

Expert:  Oh,  no !  To  be  able  to  collect  you  have  to 
prove  to  us  that  you  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  And 
if  you’re  pregnant,  you’re  not  able  to  work. 

S.E.A.:  But  I  am  able  to  work.  How  can  I  prove  it? 
Do  you  mean  I  should  bring  in  a  note  from  my  doctor? 

Expert:  Oh,  no!  You  have  to  prove  it  to  our  satis¬ 
faction. 

S.E.A.:  Fine.  Tell  me  what  you  accept  as  proof. 

Expert:  Oh,  I  can’t  tell  you  that.  You  have  to  find 
that  out  for  yourself.  But  if  you’re  pregnant,  you’re 
not  able  to  work. 

S.E.A.:  Well,  then,  how  about  unemployment  dis¬ 
ability  insurance? 

Expert:  Oh,  no!  If  you’re  pregnant,  you’re  not  dis¬ 
abled.  .  .  . 

Consistent,  huh? 

I  shall  be  available  for  work  after  June  29th, 
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through  October  31st  and/or  labor  pains.  I  am  having 
a  very  easy  pregnancy  and  expect  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  easy.  This  is  the  job  my  body  was  built  to  do — 
and  so  far  it’s  doing  a  damned  good  job  of  it.  I  am 
confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  put  in  a  full,  hard  day’s 
work  up  until  I  go  to  the  hospital. 

After  the  baby  is  born,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
living  from  my  own  apartment,  taking  in  typing,  proof¬ 
reading,  etc.,  so  that  I  can  stay  home  with  the  baby. 
If  I  don’t  find  summer  employment,  I  will  be  trying 
to  build  up  a  typing,  etc.,  service. 

I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  being  too  proud  to  beg, 
so  I  hope  my  tin  cup  isn’t  blinding  you.  I  was  casting 
about  in  my  mind  for  possible  sources  of  summer  jobs, 
and  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  fact  I  will  be  big  of 
belly  and  bare  of  third-finger-left-hand  will  eliminate 
most  possibilities. 

My  greatest  hope  lies  in  finding  someone  who  would 
agree  that  I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I  am  doing  and 
would  take  delight  in  championing  such  a  cause — in 
return,  of  course,  for  damned  good  office  help — and 
what  better  place  to  find  such  a  person  than  among 
Realist  readers? 

DAVE  BERKMAN — 'Continued  from  Page  9 

ited  to  those  he  makes  on  a  Canadian  government- 
operated  chain. 

As  an  old  John  Henry  Faulk  fan,'  I  couldn’t  have 
been  happier  about  his  stunning  victory.  But  it  will 
not  be  our  victory  until  openly-declared  American  Com¬ 
munists  have  the  same  access  to  U.S.  television  as  do 
their  Soviet  counterparts — the  Moiseyev  Dancers,  for 
example. 


Midwest  Side  Story 

Reporting  on  Billy  Graham’s  June  crusade,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  stated  that  “the  evangelist  gave  a 
hard-hitting  talk  Saturday  to  gang  members  in  lan¬ 
guage  they  could  understand.” 

The  Tribune — which  immodestly  calls  itself  “The 
,  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper” — wasn’t  specific.  One 
can  only  speculate  as  to  Graham’s  choice  of  words. . . . 

“Awright,  youse  guys,  anybody  who  don’t  declare 
i  hisself  f’  Jeez  Christ  is  chicken!” 
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MADALYN  MURRAY — Continued  from  Page  21 

Bill  was  beaten  up  so  badly  so  often  that  he  was 
never  without  multiple  bruises  for  the  entire  school 
term. 

Our  car  was  vandalized,  for  sums  over  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  so  was  the  car  of  my  parents. 

Bill  was  harassed  with  extra  homework — and  I 
mean  1,000  extra  algebraic  expressions,  hundreds  of 
pages  of  research  on  History,  Biology,  English. 

All  his  tests  were  lout,  and  he  was  forced  to  take 
them  over  and  over  again. 

He  was  isolated  in  a  room  alone,  not  participating 
in  gym,  in  library,  in  recess,  in  cafeteria. 

Although  his  I.Q.  put  him  in  the  “enriched”  class, 
he  was  graduated  as  the  last  person  in  a  class  of  500. 

Our  home  was  stoned  and  egg-splattered,  as  was 
our  car. 

We  were  stopped  in  the  street  to  have  people  spit  in 
our  faces. 

Our  cat  was  stolen. 

Our  flowers  were  trampled. 

My  income  was  audited  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment. 

We  received  bushel  baskets  of  opprobrious  mail  with 
many  threats. 

When  I  was  in  a  very  critical  time  in  the  hospital, 
word  was  sent  to  me  that  my  father  had  dropped  dead. 

Our  entire  neighborhood  ostracized  us,  and  my  little 
(then  6-year-old)  son  came  often  to  the  house  weeping 
because  the  neighborhood  children  jeered  at  him  as 
“atheist”  and  refused  to  play  with  him. 

He  begged  me  to  explain  “Hell”  to  him,  where  all 
the  kids  said  he  was  going. 

When  the  new  Archbishop  of  our  state  was  invested 
recently  and  he  began  to  make  speeches,  I  squirmed — 
for  they  were  directed  at  me!  No,  I  am  not  paranoid. 
I  read  speech  after  speech,  watched  the  processional 
on  TV  as  Archbishop  Sheehan,  Maryland’s  new  mother 
in  lacy  finery,  moved  through  his  meaningless  rituals, 
blabbering. a  tongue  as  dead  as  his  ideas.  But  what  he 
harped  on  for  a  theme  disconcerted  me:  the  moral  rot 
of  America  is  due  to  one  primary  thing — the  taking- 
out  of  religion  from  the  schools. 

Later,  my  Catholic  agent  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  Archbishop  Sheehan’s  field  of  specialty  was  Edu¬ 
cation.  He  was  not  in  office  a  week  when  he  passed  an 
order  to  every  parish  that  there  would  be  seminar  or 
study  groups  on  “education.”  My  friend  got  her  invi¬ 
tation-orders  to  attend  so  many  evenings  at  such  and 
such  a  time.  This  was  mandatory  for  every  Catholic 
in  Maryland. 

I  went  into  a  trance  with  my  woman’s  intuition, 
some  black  raspberry  wine,  and  a  suppressed  desire  to 
race  through  the  streets  atop  our  largest  dog,  yelling, 
“The  Catholics  are  coming!”  The  trance  revealed  to  me 
that  I  was  going  to  have  trouble,  and  quickly.  I  waited 
for  it  to  materialize. 

Not  being  content  to  wait  peacefully — since  I  am 
nothing  but  a  trouble-maker,  a  dissident,  and  a  little 
schizoid— I  arranged  for  an  appearance  of  Frank  Wil¬ 
kinson  in  Baltimore,  and  I  co-chaired  the  meeting  with 
him  while  he,  in  his  soft-spoken  and  gentle  way, 
chewed  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
to  pieces.  Two  agents  from  the  Maryland  Ober  Com- 
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mittee  (this  is  our  own  state’s  witch-hunting  agency) 
took  lengthy  notes  and  emptied  our  literature  table. 

The  same  day  that  Frank  was  here,  we  filed  our 
Maryland  Bible-reading/prayer-saying  case  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Feeling  that  this  was  not  enough  for  one  week’s 
ordinary  activity  in  the  house  of  Mad  Madalyn  and 
sons,  I  also  had  a  brawl  with  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women. 

I  had  had  a  meeting  at  their  rented  hall  a  few 
weeks  back  and  invited  Negroes  in.  The  Association 
now  charged  me  with  having  a  “black  cloud”  descend 
on  their  club  house.  They  could  see  a  well-dressed,  edu¬ 
cated,  well-spoken  Negro  come  in  to  a  sophisticated 
meeting,  but  when  I  deliberately  invited  a  swarm  of 
Negroes  they  drew  the  line. 

In  addition,  the  AAUW  president  told  me,  I  had 
been  so  blatant  as  to  have  as  a  speaker  in  their  club 
the  notorious  Mrs.  Murray,  “that  atheist”  who  was 
blighting  the  youth  of  the  city  and  state  with  her  per¬ 
sistent  battle  against  “our  schools.” 

As  the  president  talked  to  me  about  this,  it  dawned 
on  her  that  my  name  was  Murray  also,  and  she  started 
to  falter,  then  stutter,  and  finally  said,  “Are  you 
acquainted  with  her?  .  .  .  Er,  ah,  are  you  related  to 
her?”  The  silence  became  weighted,  and  I,  sadistic  ham 
I  am,  absolutely  had  to  let  her  have  that  excruciatingly 
painful  moment  of  silence  before  I  declared:  “I  am 
she.” 

I  began  a  lecture  to  her  then  on  the  reputation  of 
the  AAUW  and  deplored  that  a  bigoted  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  or  myself  should  exist  among  University 
Women.  I  wound  up  asking  for  an  application  to  join. 
She  pleaded  with  me  not  to  join  the  organization,  say- 
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mg  that  she  knew  over  50%  of  the  club  would  walk  out 
if  I  joined. 

Needless  to  say,  I  plan  to  join. 

Having  set  the  stage  thus,  it  was  no  surprise  to  me 
when  I  was  called  into  my  immediate  supervisor’s  office 
and  told  that  he  had  discovered,  quite  by  accident — 
and  overnight — that  I  was  “incompetent.”  He  gave  me 
about  10  minutes  notice  that  I  would  be  dicharged  im¬ 
mediately.  He  had  to  go  through  the  mechanics  of 
writing  up  proof  of  my  incompetency  and  submitting 
it  to  personnel  and  getting  approval,  and  would  I  please 
clean  out  my  desk? 

I  leave  it  to  you,  dear  reader: 

1)  Was  it  my  filing  our  case  in  Supreme  Court? 

2)  Was  it  our  new  Archbishop  of  Maryland? 

3)  Was  it  my  appearance  with  Frank  Wilkinson 
against  HUAC? 

4)  Was  it  my  argument  with  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Women? 

5)  Was  it  a  concoction  of  all  of  them? 

Please  note  that  I  am  conceited  enough  to  not  ac¬ 
cept  that  I  became  incompetent  overnight  one  night. 

Then  I  went  out  to  look  for  a  job.  Well,  you  know 
perfectly  well  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  news¬ 
papers  everywhere  about  the  New  York  decision,  but 
do  you  know  about  the  hysteria  in  Baltimore?  For  5 
days  running,  the  headlines  6  inches  deep  across  Page 
One  screamed  hatred  and  rage.  One  newspaper  ran 
5  full  pages  of  gook. 

For  the  first  time  since  my  case  began  I  got  ner¬ 
vous.  The  entire  news  media  here — radio,  television, 
newspapers — almost  cried  out  to  any  religious  nut :  Go 
get  her! 

In  this  atmosphere,  I  still  went  looking  for  work, 
and  was  ordered  out  of  two  offices.  “Well,  bless  me,”  I 
said,  “you  don’t  like  me.” 

Since  then,  I  have  stayed  at  home. 
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.  •  and  if  I  cop  the  final  thrilly  before  I  wake  .  . 
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Now  let  me  tell  you  what  the  New  York  decision 
means.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  applies  to  a  state  prayer, 
in  one  state,  and  nothing  more.  The  chips  are  down 
and  the  battle  comes  when  the  prayer-recitation/Bible- 
reading  cases  come  up. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  not  a  state-composed  prayer 
and  the  Bible  isn’t  a  22-word  rote. 

So,  let’s  look  at  what  is  coming  up  and  what  isn’t. 
There  are  two  cases  on  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court : 

1)  the  one  filed  May  15,  1962 — Bill’s  and  mine. 

2)  the  one  filed  May  25,  1962 — Schempp’s. 

There  are  two  others  not  yet  filed  in  Supreme  Court 
- — Florida’s  and  New  Jersey’s. 

Of  these  four,  only  ours  is  brought  by  an  atheist. 
Schempp’s  case  was  won  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
School  Board — which  alone  can  go  on  with  the  Supreme 
Court  appeal — may  strike  their  appeal  to  keep  it  from 
being  expanded  to  a  national  level.  The  other  two 
cases,  Florida  and  New  Jersey,  are  not  even  up  to 
Supreme  Court  level  yet,  and  have  months  to  go. 

This  means  that  Bill  and  I  may  be  standing  alone 
in  front  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Now,  the  only  way 
to  keep  this  out  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  we  obvi¬ 
ously  have  a  sure  win,  is  to  make  us  drop  the  case.  To 
keep  it  alive  we  must  remain  in  Baltimore  until  it  is 
heard.  This  will  take  from  6  months  (optimistic)  to  10 
months  (most  probable). 

The  lower  court  battle  in  Maryland  was  bitter,  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  costly.  The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
demanded  two  hearings,  one  before  5  of  the  judges  and 
a  second  before  the  full  panel  of  7  judges,  the  latter 
on  the  constitutional  issues  alone.  Four  attorneys 
worked  on  the  case  for  me,  3  of  them  withdrawing  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  as  pressures  upon  them  became 
too  great. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  deliberately  with¬ 
held  the  decision  for  5  months  after  they  had  heard 
the  case.  Really,  no  one  in  Maryland  expected  us  to 
appeal.  But  we  believe  that  religion  is  insanity,  and  we 
had  not  learned  in  full  the  lesson  of  what  all  could 
be  done  to  dissuade  us. 

We’ve  held  together,  first  because  we  believe  in 
what  we  are  doing,  and  secondly  because  we  had  our 
little  income  and  could  sell  personal  property.  Now 
there  is  nothing  else,  really,  to  sell. 

I  spent  weeks  fighting  my  dismissal.  I  forced  them 
to  give  me  two  weeks  notice  and  to  give  me  vacation 
pay,  so  that  my  last  work  day  was  June  15,  1962. 
Being  a  bright  girl,  and  profiting  from  last  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  I  know  a  new  job  will  be  impossible  to  find 
here  in  Baltimore.  And,  as  the  employer  for  whom  I 
worked  was  not  covered  by  unemployment  insurance — 
which  is  the  case  with  most  social  work  agencies — I 
am  not  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation. 

The  money  hasn’t  been  coming  in  for  the  legal  costs 
that  easy,  but  everything  is  paid  in  full  to  date  on  the 
suit.  We  have  made  out  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  with 
the  legal  action. 

But,  brother,  when  this  case  is  done,  and  it  will  be 
icon,  I  am  going  to  get  so  gawd-damned  far  away  from 
Baltimore  that  I  could  not  write  back  here  for  less  than 
a  $15  stamp.  And,  in  that  connection,  since  I  am  di¬ 
vorced  and  the  sole  support  of  my  two  boys,  Bill  (now 
16)  and  Garth  (now  7),  if  you  know  where  I  can  find 
employment  this  time  next  year,  when  the  case  is  won 
and  over,  do  let  me  know  .  .  .  and  thank  you. 
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WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE  TALKING  ABOUT 
THAT  VOGUE  WON'T  ADMIT  TO  .  .  . 

m«ni)  if  m  wtunwnmm  nrnmi^mrrr — iiiui  ■»>»<«■  gwi  m 

Editor’s  note:  Every  month,  Vogue  magazine  pre¬ 
sents  an  innocent-looking  feature  titled  “People  Are 
Talking  About  .  .  — the  world-wide  scuttlebutt,  as 
gathered  by  a  ubiquitous  stall'  of  researchers  (one  girl 
who  rarely  leaves  the  office  and  hasn’t  scuttled  her  butt 
in  years). 

Similarly,  McCall’s  magazine  has  expressed  its  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Glorified  Trivia  in  advertisements  empha¬ 
sizing:  “Maybe  I  won’t  ever  wear  a  wig,  but  if  wigs  are 
becoming  fashionable,  I’d  like  to  be  told  now.  I  want 
to  talk  about  things  that  really  count  these  days.’’ 

To  help  fill  the  conversational  void  left  by  the 
women’s  magazines,  the  Realist  assigned  John  Wilcock 
to  compile  a  column  of  “What  Realist  Readers  Would 
Be  Talking  About  If  They  Could  Ever  Get  a,  Word  in 
Edgewise.”  Of  course,  nobody  can  prove  that  this  is 
what  they’d  talk  about — but,  then,  nobody  can  disprove 
it  either. 

We  cordially  solicit  items  which  you’ve  been  talking 
about  so  that  we  may  continue  this  service  for  Realist 
readers  who  never  know  what  to  say  when  somebody 
asks,  “What’s  new?” 

FACTS  TO  MENTION: 

•  The  new  hit  ballet  in  Sweden,  Abortion  By  an  Un¬ 
known  Doctor,  is  accompanied  only  by  flute  and  drum. 

•  San  Remo,  last  of  the  big  gambling  casinos  that  will 
pay  a  bankrupt  gambler’s  fare  home,  also  maintains 
a  Black  Book  for  such  people,  as  well  as  those  caught 
cheating;  it  will  also  place  into  the  Black  Book  anyone 
whose  name  is  sent  in  by  a  relative,  employer  or  other 
letter-writer  who  gives  convincing  reasons.  No  explana¬ 
tion  is  ever  given  to  the  person  barred  admission. 

•  Belgium  has  amended  its  Military  Act  so  that  young 
conscripts  may  substitute  technical  aid  to  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  for  military  service  if  they  wish. 

•  A  few  minutes  after  BBC-TV  signs  off  each  night, 
a  nuclear  disarmament  group  signs  on  with  one  hour 
of  propaganda  from  pirate  transmitters.  Authorities 
have  searched  all  over  London  but  can’t  track  them 
down. 

®  There’s  actually  a  committee  in  Pisa  whose  job  it  is 
to  sift  unsolicited  plans  by  well-wishers  who  want  to 
straighten  out  the  Leaning  Toweix 

TRENDS  TO  DISCUSS: 

It  all  began  long,  long  ago,  but  it  really  started  to 
mushroom  with  the  brief  revival  of  Valmouth  by  Ronald 
Firbank.  Valmouth  was  very  campy,  and  Ronald  Fir- 
bank  was  even  campier,  and  since  that  time  we’ve  been 
faced  with  the  gradual  infiltration  of  campyness  into 
almost  every  phase  of  our  social  life. 

A  camp  is  a  sort  of  elaborate  private  joke,  more 
particularly  of  the  type  shared  by  homosexuals,  but  if 
you  were  able  to  explain  it  to  anybody  who  didn’t 
know  it  was  a  camp  in  the  first  place,  then  it  wouldn’t 
be  a  camp  any  more. 

Campyness  still  stems  from  many  homosexual 
sources  but  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  third  sex.  Those  Third  Avenue  antique  stores  are 
campy — very  campy — but  lots  of  people  who  aren’t 
homosexuals  patronize  them  when  they  decorate  their 
apartments.  Lots  of  straight  guys  dig  Bobby  Short, 
that  flat,  faggotty-voiced  singer.  And  all  kinds  of  things 
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with  no  homosexual  connotation  at  all  are  campy:  Ken¬ 
neth  Koch’s  poetry,  Edward  Gorey’s  books,  most  sur¬ 
realist  paintings,  Last  Year  at  Marienbad. 

Long  cigarette  holders  are  campy,  as  are  knee- 
length  strings  of  beads,  baroque  furnishings,  velvet, 
ormulu  and  ostrich  feathers.  Player  pianos  are  campy 
and  so  are  pith  helmets.  Many  of  the  British  are  campy, 
especially  the  ones  who  make  fun  of  being  British. 
Men  who  wear  striped  blazers  and  straw  hats  are 
campy,  and  so  are  girls  who  wear  starched  maternity 
dresses  without  being  pregnant. 

NAMES  TO  DROP: 

Pietro  Germi,  Italian  director,  because  his  movie  “Divorzio 
al’italiana”  points  out  that  wife-killing-  “for  reasons 
of  honor”  can  net  a  husband  a  mere  three  years  in 
jail  and  is  therefore  cheaper  than  bigamy  charges; 
the  film  has  added  piquancy  in  view  of  the  bigamy 
charges  against  Sophia  Loren  and  Carlo  Ponti  in 
divorceless  Italy. 

William  Golding,  because  his  book  “Lord  of  the  Flies”  is 
going  to  be  “The  Catcher  in  the  Rye”  of  the  ’60s. 

Tim  Leary,  a  young  Harvard  professor  who’s  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  non-addicting,  consciousness-changing 
drugs,  because  the  sensible  and  unsecretive  way  he’s 
been  handling  his  research  might  mean  the  first  major 
breakthrough  in  the  official  wall  of  prejudice  and  there¬ 
fore  the  possible  availability  in  the  future  of  such 
drugs  for  anyone  who  wants  them. 

Johnny  Hart,  because  his  comic  strip  “B.C.”  is  the  most 
intelligent  one  appearing  in  any  daily  paper,  and  if 
he’d  named  everything  in  the  world  in  the  first  place 
they  wouldn’t  have  such  stupid  names  today. 

Roland  Kirk,  a  blind,  almost  inarticulate  Negro  saxophonist, 
because  although  he’ll  earn  a  reputation  for  such  ec¬ 
centricities  as  playing  two  instruments  at  once,  he’s 
also  a  brilliant  far-out  musician  and  it  won’t  be  long 
before  the  jazz  experts  say  so. 

Shirley  Clarke,  because  “The  Cool  World”  which  she’s  film¬ 
ing  now  will  do  for  street  gangs  what  “West  Side 
Story”  never  tried  to  do. 

Francis  Bacon,  self-taught  artist  whose  work  has  been  on 
view  at  London’s  Tate  Museum,  because  his  bitter 
portraits  and  macabre  explanations  (“I  try  to  paint 
the  track  left  by  human  beings,  like  the  slime  left  by 
a  snail”)  give  you  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  him  as 
the  Bertolt  Brecht  of  visual  arts. 

Terry  Southern,  because  much  of  the  stuff  he  writes  in  his 
column  for  Paris’  English-language  magazine  “Olym¬ 
pia”  is  such  convincing  fiction  (a  toy  shop,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  sells  a  doll  that  menstruates)  it  seems 
to  be  factual. 

Sally  Baldwin,  because  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  Enjoying  It  Less? 

British  comedian  Spike  Milligan — on  cigarettes: 

“I’d  pass  a  law  prohibiting  everyone  under  the 
age  of  21  from  smoking.  I’d  penalize  the  parents. 
They  say  there’s  no  proven  connection  between  smok¬ 
ing  and  lung  cancer;  what  there  is  a  proven  connec¬ 
tion  between  is  smoking  and  profits. 

“I’d  try  to  be  as  liberal  as  I  could,  but  I  could 
never  allow  a  father  of  children  to  get  lung  cancer 
and  die  just  for  someone  to  be  able  to  run  a  yacht  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

,  “I  used  to  smoke  70,  80,  90  a  day.  But  I  said, 
‘This  is  madness’— and  stopped.  If  you  can’t  stop, 
you  should  be  punished.  They  send  a  chap  to  prison 
for  being  unable  to  give  up  cocaine  or  marijuana, 
i  and  they  don’t  give  you  lung  cancer.” 
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A  Realist  Game: 

Who  Would  You  Kick  Out  of  Bed? 

by  Sally  Baldwin* 

^Contrary  to  rumor,  Miss  Baldwin  was  not  “f”  in 
the  Realist  Reader  Survey  in  issue  #32. 


The  game  is  simple.  Supplied  with  a  magical,  no- 
strings-attached  choice  of  two  bedmates  for  one  night, 
you  must  eliminate  one  in  favor  of  the  other. 

Flexible  enough  to  accommodate  any  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants,  the  game  is  at  best  played  a  deux  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  bedroom,  using  mutual  acquaintances 
for  the  choices.  Not  only  do  you  get  an  insight  into 
your  partner’s  character  structure,  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  and  underlying  logic,  but  you  can  also  determine 
which  of  your  friends  to  watch  out  for. 

“Who  would  you  kick  out  of  bed,  Alice  or  Fran?” 

“Oh,  Alice,  of  course — you  remember  that  story 
about  Fran  and  the  banjo-picker.  .  .  .” 

“Okay,  Fran  or  Stacey?” 

“Stacey— I  heard  she’s  nothing.” 

“All  right.  Fran  or  Linda?” 

“Hooboy,  Linda?  Hell,  Fd  shove  Fran  out — I  mean 
those  banjo-pickers  are  a  weird  lot,  anyway.  .  .  .” 

It’s  important  to  remember  (particularly  if  your 
partner  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  game  too  keenly)  that 
all  the  pairs  need  not  be  pleasant. 

“Who  would  you  kick  out  of  bed,  Harry  or  Ray¬ 
mond?” 

“Ummm.  Harry,  I  suppose.  At  least  with  Raymond 
I’d  get  a  good  night’s  sleep.” 

“Robert  or  Gerald?” 

“God,  Gerald.  I  just  couldn't  bear  hearing  about  the 
relationship  of  lovemaking  to  Aesthetic  Realism  all 
night  long.  .  .  .” 

The  time  may  come  when  you  and  your  partner  run 
out  of  mutual  acquaintances  to  use  as  choices,  or  per¬ 
haps  you  had  only  a  few  to  begin  with.  And,  such 
anonymous  possibilities  as  “the  first  person  you  ever 
slept  with  or  the  last”  are  obviously  limited.  In  that 
case,  you  might  try  a  modified  rule  of  the  game,  which 
allows  the  use  of  public  figures  and  fictional  characters. 

The  following  list  can  serve  as  a  starter.  Who 
would  you  kick  out  of  bed : 

Allen  Ginsberg  or  Noel  Coward? 

Simone  Signoret  or  Jeanne  Moreau? 

Barry  Goldwater  or  Norman  Vincent  Peale? 

Margaret  Truman  or  Dorothy  Kilgallen? 

I  Hugh  Hefner  or  Bertrand  Russell? 

Truman  Capote  or  James  Baldwin? 

Ayn  Rand  or  Jayne  Mansfield? 

Norman  Mailer  or  Fidel  Castro? 

Beverly  Aadland  or  Francoise  Sagan? 

Lenny  Bruce  or  Santa  Claus? 

Grace  Kelly  or  Suzy  Parker? 

Norman  Rockwell  or  George  Lincoln  Rockwell? 
George  or  Christine  Jorgenson? 

Rock  Hudson  or  Doris  Day? 

Marjorie  Morningstar  or  Lolita? 

Holden  Caulfield  or  Henry  Miller? 
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Joyce  Brothers  or  Chris  Connor? 

Walter  Winchell  or  Lord  Chatterley? 

Lana  Turner  or  Cheryl  Crane? 

Walt  Whitman  or  Mr.  Clean? 

Tuesday  Weld  or  Rosie  the  Riveter? 

Jack  Paar  or  Richard  Nixon? 

Dwight  Eisenhower  or  Daddy  Warbucks? 

Sandy  or  Zero? 

The  Andrews  Sisters  or  the  Doublemint  Twins? 

Tab  Hunter  or  Lord  Buckley? 

Greta  Garbo  or  Mae  West? 

David  Brinkley  or  Yves  Montand? 

Manners  the  Butler  or  the  Green  Giant? 

Elsa  Maxwell  or  Mary  Worth? 

Pope  John  or  Nikita  Khrushchev? 

Margaret  Mead  or  Ethel  Merman? 

Bobby  Kennedy  or  Sammy  Glick? 

Paul  Krassner  or  John  Wilcock? 

Superman  or  Plastic  Man? 

One  final  note  of  caution :  Etiquette  of  the  game 
requires  that  you  never  suggest  yourself  (or  a  fellow 
player,  in  a  group  situation)  as  one  of  the  choices. 
Even  if  you  get  the  response  you  want  to  hear,  it’s  apt 
to  be  about  as  comforting  as  an  affirmative  reply  to  a 
tremulous  “You  really  do  love  me,  don’t  you?”  There’s 
always  the  sneaking  suspicion  that  your  colleague  was 
merely  being  gallant. 

However,  one  especially  masochistic  young  lady  has 
evolved  a  baroque  variation  of  the  game.  It  runs  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

“Who  would  you  kick  out  of  bed,  Brigitte  Bardot — 
seeing  as  how  you  can  only  have  her  that  one  night; 
or  me — for  a  whole  month ? 

Assured  that  a  month  of  her  services  were  more 
valuable  than  BB’s  for  a  single  night,  she  had  to  press 
her  luck  still  further:  “.  .  .  or  me — for  a  week?” 

The  answer  to  this  query  is  unrecorded,  but  should 
you  ever  be  caught  in  a  similar  trap,  try  fixing  your 
friend  with  a  stony  stare  and  saying  icily,  “Your  syntax 
is  fuzzy,  baby;  it’s  ‘Whom  would  you  kick  ...?’” 


“He  loves  me  ...  He  loves  me  not  ...  He  loves  me  .  .  .” 
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The  Great  Hotel  Robbery 

by  Lenny  Bruce 

11^11 10nf*ii — rif  in*"Ti'al>,mrT^""Tl*^"‘t 

Editor’s  note:  Recently  I  spent  a  week  with  Lenny 
Bruce  work-vacationing  in  Wildwood,  New  Jersey.  While 
driving  to  Atlantic  City  in  order  to  indulge  in  girl-watch¬ 
ing  on  the  boardw  alk,  we  would  occasionally  pass  signs 
stating,  “Criminals  Must  Register.” 

Said  Bruce:  “Somebody  goes  to  jail,  and  after  15 
years’  incarceration,  you  make  sure  you  get  them  back  in 
as  soon  as  you  can  by  shaming  anyone  w  ho  would  forgive 
them,  accept  them,  give  them  employment — by  shaming 
them  on  television — "The  unions  knowingly  hired  ex- 
convicts.’  Criminals  Must  Register.  In  the  middle  of  the 
hold-up,  you  go  to  the  County  Court  House  and  register. 
Or  does  it  mean  that  you  once  committed  a  criminal  act?” 

It  is  this  underlying  quality  of  consistent  compassion 
that  gives  an  added  dimension  even  to  Lenny  Bruce’s 
occasional  excursions — such  as  the  following  reaction  to 
a  news  bulletin — into  the  world  of  abstract  scatologv. 

At  12:05  A.M.  a  cat  burglar  broke  into  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Hotel  America  in  New  York  City.  A  suite 
rents  there  for  $36  a  month,  and  is  rented  by  the  year 
by  Wallace  Brothers  Circus  in  case  a  trained  bear  is 
pregnant — you  know,  an  animal  gets  knocked  up  while 
working  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  Hotel  America  is  the  only  one  that  will  take  a 
pregnant  bear,  because  the  maid  only  goes  in  once  a 
year. 

Actually,  it  wasn’t  a  cat  burglar,  it  was  a  tenant. 
Somebody  in  the  Flanders  Hotel  across  the  street  spot¬ 
ted  the  prowler.  “I  was  looking  at  the  stars  through  my 
binoculars,”  said  R.  Lendowski,  Grand  Central  Station 
maintenance  porter.  “I  just  happened  to  be  looking 
and  I  saw  this  guy.” 

When  questioned,  the  suspect  said  that  there  was 
no  toilet  in  his  room,  that  he  had  recent  surgery  done 
on  his  little  toe  and  walking  to  the  bathroom  in  the 
hall  was  terribly  painful,  and  his  roommate  caught 
him  pissing  in  the  sink;  actually,  he  didn’t  catch  him, 
he  was  just  about  to  start,  and  he  got  out  of  it  by 
saying  that  he  was  taking  a  sponge  bath  and  had  to 
continue  bathing  from  the  waist  up,  while  his  room¬ 
mate  kept  interjecting:  “I  thought  that  you  were  try¬ 
ing  to  piss  in  the  sink.  ...  I  once  caught  a  guy  doing 
that  in  Paris  Island.  .  .  .  Can  you  imagine  a  guy  doing 


“I’ll  show  you  mine, 
if  you  show  me  yours  .  .  .” 


that  in  the  sink?  .  .  .  The  same  type  of  dirty  guy  that  j 
pisses  in  the  ocean.  .  .  .” 

So  he  waited  until  his  friend  fell  asleep — mumbling 
about  those  guys  sneak-pissing  in  the  sink. 

Then  he  decided  to  piss  out  the  window,  but  felt 
guilty  about  it  in  case  some  guy  that  might  be  a  bigger 
nut  on  ocean-pissers  might  be  passing  by. 

What  if  you  pissed  on  a  guy  like  that? 

“Don’t  move — I  see  which  window  that  spray  is 
coming  from.  You!  With  your  hand  on  the  sill,  shaking  I 
it  on  the  screen — stop !  Okay,  you’re  surrounded,  we’re 
behind  you.  Don’t  drop  anything.” 

The  suspect  goes  on  with  his  confession: 

So  I  searched  out  all  the  possibilities,  and  I  went 
out  on  the  ledge  to  make  sure  I  wouldn’t  get  it  on  any-  i 
one.  It  was  12:05  A.M.,  and  I  saw  a  whole  bunch  of 
binoculars  from  different  windows  watching  me. 

Before  I  knew  it,  this  priest  was  on  the  ledge  with 
me.  He  said,  “Son,  is  this  the  only  way?” 

I  said,  “It’s  either  this  or  pissing  in  the  sink.  The  '[ 
fire  engines  are  here  now  and  I  have  a  choice  of  con¬ 
fessing  as  a  cat  burglar  or  a  peeping  tom,  but  to  tell 
the  truth,  my  roommate  won’t  let  me  piss  in  the 
sink.  .  .  .”  I 


Wishful  Thought 

from  my  window 
I 

watch  all 

the 

misplaced 

people  in  the  world 
walking 

across  the  street 

tonight. 

They 

should 

be 

firemen, 
like  they  wanted  to  be. 

— Charles  M.  Olin 
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-  The  Realist 


How  Some  Intelligent  People 
Can  Become  Effective 

by  George  von  Hilsheimer 


Last  summer,  shepherding  thirteen  young  innocents 
through  Pennsylvania,  I  dumped  the  group  out  in  Ken- 
nett  Square.  Their  instructions  were  to  come  back 
in  forty  minutes  after  asking  at  least  five  local  gentry 
for  directions  to  the  nearby  migrant  farm  labor  camp. 
And  no  fair  going  to  the  police  station.  Granting  that 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  at  the  drug  store,  in  an 
hour  or  more  none  of  the  kids  were  successful.  “No 
niggers  around  here.”  “What  you  talking  about?”  Etc., 
and  lugubrious  etc. 

As  we  neared  their  rumored  camp  we  stopped  our 
camp  bus  at  each  farm  house.  A  reluctant  student  was 
sent  to  each  to  inquire,  “Migrant  farm  camp?”  And  to 
hear,  “The  colored  people?”  “Not  sure.”  “Can’t  say.” 
Etc.,  and.  .  .  . 

Only  at  the  last  farm,  almost  directly  across  from 
the  dimmed  dust  road  crossing  a  field,  did  we  learn 
our  final  direction.  Into  the  field,  over  a  hill,  through  a 
winding  road,  behind  a  grove,  into  a  hollow  and  into 
the  migrant  camp  we  go. 

Thanks  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Pennsylvania’s 
responsible  citizens,  the  workers  were  removed  last 
year  from  the  150-year-old  frame  house  lurking  behind. 
Its  six  rooms  had  sheltered  eighty  to  a  hundred  or 
more  workers.  “They  only  had  thirty  kids.”  Neat  little 
cinder  block  cells  lined  in  two  rows  neatly  framing  a 
tin  roof  frame  building.  Nearly  10  feet  by  12  for  a 
family.  Don’t  knock  it,  it’s  an  improvement. 

Out  jumped,  after  dire  threats,  reluctant  Howard. 
“Speak  to  the  nice  social  worker,  Howard,  see  if  she 
won’t  show  us  around.  She  won’t  bite.”  That’s  the  last 
time  Howard  believes  anyone. 

Comes  a  lean,  brown  framed  girl.  Grace  pinched  in 
lines  of  defense;  loveliness  buried  in  a  grimace  of  con¬ 
trol;  style  moribund  with  terminology.  Who  were  we? 
Why?  Where?  When?  With  whom?  How? 

“Well,  maybe  its  all  right.  But  .  .  .  You  will  disturb 
the  children.  Please,  break  up  into  small  groups.  And 
be  very  quiet.  Try  to  be  unobtrustve.  Don’t  bring  your 
cameras.  Please.  Don’t  ask  these  people  questions.  Don’t 
ask  to  see  into  their  rooms.  They  are  very  sensitive 
about  their  poverty.  They  know  they  don’t  have  much, 
and,  well,  they  are  very  hostile.” 

Indeed ! 

One  look  at  the  sullen  black  faces,  stolidly  staring  in 
gathering  suspicion,  almost  scared  the  nice  little  city 
brats  out  of  their  already  reluctant  skins. 

“Yes,  dear,  by  all  means,  let’s  hire  a  Negro  social 
worker,  she’ll  understand  them  better  than  we  can.  Of 
course!  (They’re  all  really  alike,  you  know.,)” 

Do  they  get  black  certificates? 

After  other  adventures  I  took  the  kids  down  another 
winding  dirt  road,  behind  another  hill,  this  time  to  see 
hidden  in  dusty  splendor  twelve  tar  paper  shacks  the 
good  people  of  Pennsylvania  seemed  to  have  forgotten. 

“Crew  chief  here?” 

“That’s  his  woman  yonder.” 

‘Howdy,  ma’am,  I’ve  got  a  bunch  of  city  kids  here. 
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They’ve  never  seen  how  farming  folks  live.  Would  you 
mind  their  looking  around?  Would  you  like  to  come 
down  to  the  bus  and  say  something  to  them?” 

Big,  gold-toothed  smile.  Diamonds.  Big,  full¬ 
breasted,  handsome  woman.  Black.  (Vagrant  thought: 
ought  to  cast  this  babe  in  The  Blacks  instead  of  those 
white  broads  they’ve  got — damn  yankees  don’t  even 
know  what  a  nigger  is.) 

“Why,  no,  honey,  ya’ll  just  come  and  make  yourself 
to  home.”  .  .  .  “Hello,  younguns,  we  sure  are  glad  to 
see  you.  Ya’ll  just  look  around  any  place  you  like.  Talk 
to  anybody.  They  all  right.” 

Poor  sensitive,  hostile,  ignorant  woman.  Trying  to 
make  the  privileged  children  of  the  city  feel  at  home. 
Teh  tch. 

“Why  aren’t  those  men  up  by  the  kitchen  out  pick¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  men?” 

“Honey,  they’s  too  old  to  work,  but  we  don’t  want 
to  leave  them  home.  They’d  feel  too  bad.  We  just  bring 
them  along  and  see  that  they  have  work  to  do  with  us. 
They  pick  up  around  the  place  and  work  in  the  kitchen. 
And  we  pay  them  a  little  something.  Then  they  don’t 
feel  so  bad  about  being  old.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  bus  finds  another  winding 
road,  heads  over  the  inevitable  hill,  down  the  hollow; 
another  camp.  Again  no  new  housing.  No  social  worker. 
And  this  time  all  the  men  are  in  camp.  No  work  today. 

“Crew  chief?  Yonder.” 

Big,  black  mountain  of  a  man.  Welcome.  Come. 
Look.  Be  happy.  Juke  box  moved  from  the  kitchen  (too 
hot  for  them  kids)  to  a  sub-basement.  Dance.  Let’s  have 
a  game  of  ball.  (Some  of  the  young  men  want  to  play 
a  game  against  our  group.  Pose.  Tense.  No.  Bossman 
is  real  fast.  Real  quiet.)  Shaggin’  flies.  Nice  and  easy. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  about  these  sensitive,  hos¬ 
tile,  frightened  people?” 

“You  mean” — responds  the  camper — “our  group?” 

One  of  the  counselors  asks  the  crew  chief,  “Chester, 
do  you  want  your  son  to  continue  the  same  pro  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  line  of  work  |  how’s  that  for  a  middle  class  ques¬ 
tion?]  or  will  you  want  him  to  go  to  college  and  get 
away  from  this  life?” 

Quietly.  With  Strength.  And  Unposed  Dignity. 

“If  I  live,  he  will.” 

Period. 

SOME  INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS 

Item:  I  put  on  an  “experiment  in  group  dynamic's” 
for  a  graduating  class  of  social  workers.  They  are  to¬ 
tally  unaware  of  such  methods.  They  can’t  see  their 
own  involvements.  Their  emotions;  their  inability  to 
cope.  One  sweet  virgin  (who  left  the  next  week  for  her 
new  job  heading  the  occupational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  large  hospital)  ululates  with  horror  as  the 
subject  turns  to  coitus. 

Item:  As  Program  Director  of  Camp  Twin  Link 
(ostensibly  dedicated  to  democracy)  I  miss  being  fired 
by  the  fortuitous  serious  illness  of  the  Chief.  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  genital-rending  struggle  because  when  I 
heeded  the  agonized  plea  of  a  teenager  in  the  throes  of 
deep  self-reevaluation,  and  spoke  at  length  with  him 
at  his  request,  I  “violated  the  structure.”  I  should  have 
turned  him  over  to  the  teen  director  (who  was  central 
in  his  turmoil)  and  refused  to  speak  to  him. 

Item:  This  same  kid  is  tongue-lashed  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  and  the  Chief  for  two  hours  for  asso¬ 
ciating  with  “bohemians  and  anarchists.”  Me!  And 
these  people  want  to  “instill  the  dignity  of  labor,  to 
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grow  true  responsibility  in  a  really  integrated  society, 
to  train  for  democracy.”  Unquote.  “Certainly  we  stand 
for  the  right  of  others  to  hold  differing  opinions.  But, 
in  this  case,  we  knew  that  we  were  right.” 

Item:  Mama  helps  integrate  a  Brooklyn  high  school. 
Beally !  When  daughter  comes  home  with  picture  of  new 
beau,  “He  doesn’t  look  Jewish?”  “He  isn’t,  Mamela.” 
Gentle  lib’ral  close  your  eye, 

What  if  she  brings  a  black  bird  by? 

Bye,  bye,  black  bird  .  .  . 

Item:  The  director  of  a  good  program  for  slum  kids 
tells  you,  “No,  we  didn’t  ask  Paul  Goodman  to  help. 
The  agencies  we’re  trying  to  get  money  from  wouldn’t 
buy  him.  His  approach  to  people  just  won’t  wash  with 
them.  I  kind  of  wanted  to  ask  him  down,  but.  .  .  .  Well, 
you  now  how  it  is.” 

Item:  Same  guy  tells  you,  “No,  we  don’t  have  any 
junkies — of  course,  there  aren’t  many  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  [I  lived  there  last  year  and  know  better— them 
scars  don’t  come  cheap,  boy]  ;  but,  the  kids  won’t  toler¬ 
ate  them.  They  come  in  sometimes,  but  the  kids  won’t 
look  at  them.  They  don’t  bother  them,  but  they  won’t 
talk  to  them  or  anything.” 

Item:  All  the  rest  of  the  little  liberal  lights.  .  .  . 

WHAT  CORE  DOESN’T  SEEM  TO  KNOW 

A  quarter  of  the  nation  (mostly  Negro)  lives  on  less 
than  a  subsistence  income.  Look  mag  has  a  nigger  tell¬ 
ing  that  lawyer  they  got,  “You  have  to  take  care  of  the 
whole  Negro,  not  just  the  students,  the  golfer,  too.” 
I  swear  it,  honest.  .  .  . 

Ten  of  the  30  in  each  thousand  infants  who  die  in 
America  the  Beautiful  (Sweden  the  Profligate’s  rate  is 
13  per  1000)  are  due  to  ‘irreducible’  birth  and  genetic 
accident.  The  rest,  100,000  infants  a  year  (mostly  Ne¬ 
gro),  die  primarily  because  they  are  starved.  To  be 
sure,  children,  the  yearbook  doesn’t  list  starvation,  does 
it?  “Infant  Mortality”  has  such  a  medical  sound. 

The  diseases  listed  make  nice  masks  for  the  fact 
that  bodies  weakened  by  not  enough  food  die  from  al¬ 
most  anything — even  their  own  flora.  (The  other  night 
I  watched  a  little  niggerbaby  dissected;  died  of  bac- 
teroids  meningitus — Doctor  told  Mama  that  a  bulging 
frontella  wasn’t  important,  gave  it  some  aspirin —  “Hell, 
it’s  only  a  nigger.  Breed  like  flies.”) 

Ten  miles  from  JFK’s  Palm  Beach  mansion  Negro 
infants  die  at  an  average  rate  of  60  per  1000.  The  in¬ 
fants  of  migrant  farm  workers  die  at  an  average  rate 
of  125  per  1000  or  more.  Enjoy  your  tomatoes  this 
morning.  What  price  beans?  Hell,  the  Surplus  is  only 
8  billion. 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  has 
a  staff  of  three. 

Oh,  Bold  New  Frontier. 

BUT  YOU  CAN’T  REALLY  DO  NOTHIN  NOHOW 

In  1945  twenty  men  and  women  gathered  from  all 
over  Holland  to  form  a,  social  work  agency. 

In  1962  nearly  20,000  men  and  women  all  over  Hol¬ 
land  are  joined  in  a  social  work  agency  that  demands 
labor,  not  just  money,  from  its  members;  that  helps 
anyone  who  comes  to  the  door;  that  trusts  people  so 
well  that  volunteers  are  put  immediately  into  direct 
work  with  people  (pardon  me,  cases).  For  more  than 
ten  years,  without  training,  they’ve  used  volunteers  on 
case  work.  Successfully. 

Its  name  is  Humanitas.  Humanity.  People. 

How  does  human  social  work  differ  from  scientific 
social  work?  Not  at  all.  Nobody  was  practicing  scien¬ 
tific  social  work.  And  nobody  but  Humanitas  practices 
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it  today.  How  can  agencies,  creatures  of  society,  tied 
to  religion,  to  class,  to  “politics,”  to  their  own  primary 
goal  of  existence  for  its  own  sake,  practice  social  work? 
How  can  agencies  governed  by  believers  in  guilt,  retrib¬ 
utive  punishment,  justification  by  faith,  grace,  the 
elect  of  God,  monogamy,  the  primordial  evil  of  sex,  the 
divine  right  of  Capital,  the  inexorable  working  of  His¬ 
tory,  salvation  through  platitude,  the  Establishment,  the 
Church,  the  Party,  proprieties,  decencies,  respectabili¬ 
ties,  success,  discipline,  structure  and  the  sanctification 
of  means  through  ends,  help  human  beings  needing  in 
indecent,  filthy,  immoral,  irresponsible,  profligate,  dis¬ 
solute,  lewd,  lascivious,  nasty,  unwholesome,  unorgan¬ 
ized,  incontinent,  dogsucking,  babyraping,  motherfuck- 
ing  ways? 

They  can  not.  They  do  not.  They  will  not. 

And  neither  does  anyone  else  (except  in  Holland 
and  here  and  there).  Which  is  more  than  a  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  maybe  there  isn’t  anyone  else,  for  all  of  the 
protestation  contrarywise. 

In  1945  twenty  men  and  women  from  all  over  Hol¬ 
land  (population  11,000,000) — without  angels,  organi¬ 
zational  history,  or  Leaders — gathered  to  form  a  social 
work  agency.  Today  Humanitas  has  impressed  itself 
into  the  consciousness  of  a  nation. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  nihilism  of  the  dis¬ 
affected. 

Men  can  create,  can  work  honestly,  can  change  their 
history  and  the  history  of  their  people.  And  there  is  in 
every  hospital  a  human  counselor;  in  every  prison  a 
human  counselor;  in  every  labor  camp;  by  every  mili¬ 
tary  base;  etc. 

In  1945,  twenty.  .  .  . 

BUT  YOU  CAN’T  REALLY  DO  NOTHIN  NOHOW— 

IN  AMERICA! 

In  1961  thirteen  men  and  women — two  white  men 
and  a  white  woman,  four  Negro  men,  and  six  Negro 
women— met.  Three  weeks  later,  on  November  27th, 
they  opened  the  only  full-time  child  care  center  for 
migrant  farm  workers  in  the  country. 

The  Negroes  had  been  meeting,  discussing  the  need 
with  sundry  other  whites  for  eight  years. 

In  six  months  the  center  proved  that  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents,  emotionally  disabled  ‘cases,’  blind  people, 
illiterates,  proper  white  ladies,  and  ignorant  Negro  field 
hands  can  work  well  together  to  bring  life  to  children. 
For  less  than  59c  a  child  per  day,  three  meals,  clothing, 
and  eighteen  hours  of  care  each  day  can  be  given  to 
starving  children. 

If  you  drop  the  rules. 

Pitifully  ignorant  parents — people  who  don’t  know 
that  you  get  pregnant  if  you  screw — can  learn,  without 
classes,  without  pauperization,  without  ‘means  tests/ 
without  becoming  suspicious  and  hostile. 

The  typical  mother  at  the  center  had  her  first  child 
when  she  was  13.  The  Negro  population  of  12,000  has  l 
at  least  a  thousand  juvenile  unwed  mothers  (have  your 
first  at  twelve  and  you’re  a  JD  a  long  time,  baby). 
Thirty  mothers  registered  to  vote  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  this  March.  One  of  the  two  white  men  was 
in  charge  of  the  registration  drive.  No,  Lady,  not  an 
‘integrationists’  drive,  but  sponsored,  God  Save  the 
Mark,  by  the  Jaycees,  and  called  “Operation  Democ¬ 
racy.” 

The  same  three  whites,  in  a  rural  Southern  town, 
helped  end  the  Blue  Laws,  organized  a  campaign  that 
shipped  30  tons  of  supplies  to  a  disaster  area;  one  of 
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them  set  up  the  first  United  Fund  (an  honest  one)  in 
the  town’s  history;  one  set  up  nursing  training  for 
Negro  mothers;  one  saw  to  it  that  the  library  was  in¬ 
filtrated  with  Henry  Miller,  Mailer,  Goodman,  and 
other  goodies  ...  as  a  start. 

The  only  full  time  (4  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  child  care 
center  for  migrants  (population  2,000,000)  in  the 
United  States  depended  on  the  initiative  and  labor  of 
three  people. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REALIST, 

PAUL  IvRASSNER,  AND  RECENT  HISTORY 

The  Realist  is  a  magazine. 

For  a  few  of  the  10,000-odd  who  buy  it,  and  some 
of  those  who  merely  read  it,  it  is  more  than  a  magazine. 

“Kike-white,”  “I’d  shit,”  etc.,  are  not  simply  whim¬ 
sies  of  the  editor.  They  are  whimsies  to  keep  him  honest. 
And  the  Realist.  The  slob  doesn’t  really  want  anyone 
who’s  offended  because  this  issue  is  six  months  late. 
Because  of  this  the  Realist  means  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
to  some  of  us.  And  PK  something  more.  I  don’t  know 
about  you,  but  it,  and  he,  keep  me  going  some  Board  of 
Directors-filled  nights. 

A  week  ago  (today  is  Saturday,  June  23rd)  Paul 
sat  in  an  upstairs  Greek  restaurant  with  my  wife  Dian 
and  me  and  some  lolly  he’d  conned  into  going  (purely 
for  journalistic  reasons;  in  fact,  I  was  kind  of  touched 
by  Paul’s  innate  horror  at  the  idea)  to  a  reported  wife¬ 
swapping  party  (it  wasn’t — -it  was  worse). 

We  had  talked  about  some  of  the  things  above.  I 
had  just  spent  a  week  in  Washington  and  two  weeks  in 
New  York  exploring  public  and  private  sources  of  sup¬ 
port  for  a  national  expansion  of  the  child  care  center 
(you  like  the  subtle  way  I  tell  you  I’m  one  of  the  three 
paragons  above — actually,  I  did  it  all). 

I  said,  “You  know,  with  a  year’s  time  and  a  little 
capital,  we  could  start  something  like  Humanitas,  only 
better.”  So  Paul  says,  “How  much  can  you  live  on  for 
a  year?”  And  I  said,  “Well,  I’ve  been  doing  it  on  fifty 
a  week.”  And  he  said,  “Okay,  you’re  on  for  a  year.” 
And  I  said,  “Are  you  serious?”  And  he  said,  “Yeah.” 
Like  that:  “Yeah.”  And  that  was  that. 

[ Editor’s  note:  That  $50  a  week  will  be  coming  out 
of  my  salary  from  Playboy  magazine.  Likewise,  the 
rent  I’ve  been  paying  for  the  Neighborhood  Pilot  Proj¬ 
ect  (see  issue  #31).  Also  .  .  .  no,  it’s  none  of  your 
goddam  business.  The  only  reason  I  mention  what  Pve 
already  mentioned  is  because  the  next  shlump  who  puts 
me  down  for  tvorking  for  Playboy  is  asking  for  a 
non-violent  knee  in  the  old  groin;  I  won’t  stoop  to  de¬ 
fending  the  magazine.  Suffice  it  to  stress  the  danger 
of  oversimplification :  you  can  practically  count  the  tits 
on  one  hand  now;  and  those  who  buy  it  for  precisely 
that  reason — ivell,  ain’t  nobody  forcing  ’em.  True  de¬ 
mocracy .] 

A  few  years  ago,  the  first  time  I  talked  to  Paul,  he 
said  something  like:  “You  know,  it’s  ironic  how  guys 
like  us  who  don’t  believe  there’s  any  purpose  to  the 
universe — I  mean,  who  see  the  whole  absurdity  of  ex¬ 
istence — we’re  the  ones  who  run  our  balls  off  trying 
to  give  it  meaning. 

Which  is  ’surder  than  it  sounds.  I  may  die  tomorrow. 
And  that  will  be  it.  Period.  Today,  dear  heart,  I  will 
live  engaged,  as  alive  as  possible,  committed.  Since  I’m 
not  an  artifact  of  the  universe,  I  can  try  to  grab  a  fist 
full  of  whatever  life  is  around.  Like  I  say  when  I  buckle 
on  the  safety  belt,  “I  really  don’t  believe  in  immoi'- 
tality.”  It  makes  things  crisper  that  way. 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  PEOPLE  WHO  WANT  TO  DO 
SOMETHING 

In  1962  the  Realist  is  going  to  organize  People. 

As  a  start  there  will  be  a  store  front  in  Manhattan. 
(Maybe  to  do  something  like  “The  Body  Snatcher”  in 
Subways  Are  For  Sleeping;  maybe  it  will  be  like  the 
Reading  Clinic;  maybe  the  center  for  a  Goodmanesque 
school — see  “An  Educational  Romance”  in  The  Empire 
City;  maybe  all  three  and  more.  We  must  see.) 

There  is  a  nice  big  camp  in  North  Carolina  available 
as  a  school,  a  work  camp,  the  center  for  brigades  of 
volunteers  to  work  with  the  backwoodsmen  and  poor 
whites,  the  Negroes,  a  la  Highlander  Folk  School;  or 
for  a  new  kind  of  itinerate  social  worker  following 
the  migrants  as  they  follow  the  crops,  with  medical 
care,  with  child  care,  with  food  and  training — fitted  to 
their  needs  and  not  our  standai’ds;  and  wouldn’t  it  be 
nice  to  ‘fail’  at  Black  Mountain  College  again — look  at 
the  enrollment  statistics  (maybe  we’d  succeed,  better 
not) . 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk — just  that — in  Washington 
about  “a  domestic  Peace  Corps.”  Another  instrument 
of  the  Establishment,  it  will  be  more  intei-ested  in 
forms  than  people.  But,  what  about  a  People  Brigade? 
Or  a  Coi’ps  of  People. 

Isn’t  there  some  way  the  Hopi  can  be  pi’otected 
fi’om  the  Baptists — helped  to  keep  the  best  of  what  is 
theirs ?  Isn’t  there  some  way  the  migrant  Negro  can  be 
helped  to  rebuild  his  i"apidly  decaying  culture — we’ve 
found  one  folk  singer  in  20,000 — and  kept  fr-om  turn¬ 
ing  White  with  ‘affluence’?  Can’t  soinewhere  there  be 
nurtured  a  viable,  dignified,  human  culture? 

Anyway,  there  will  be  a  Volunteer  Brigade  to  do 
good,  and  risky,  and  worthwhile  things. 

Isn’t  it  time  the  lessons  of  the  kibbutzim,  Oneida, 
Brooks  Faim,  Tanguy,  and  all  the  other  successes  and 
‘failures’  at  community  be  translated  into  a  reality  for 
urban  Americans?  Is  it  necessary  for  the  handful  of 
us  who  look  for  honesty  in  the  Realist’s  teims  to  dribble 
our  lives,  our  genitals,  our  emotions,  our  muscle,  our 
dreams  away — through  schools,  movements,  agencies, 
neighboi’hoods,  apartment  houses,  families,  towns, 
trades,  we  do  not  even  like? 

We  think  not. 

In  1962  there  is  gathering  a  community  called 
People.  An  association  of  idealists  to  do  good,  and  risky, 
and  beautiful  things. 

Editorial  postscript:  Until  now,  the  only  project 
sponsored  by  our  non-profit  corporation,  The  Realist 
Association,  Inc.,  has  been  the  Realist.  It  seems  only 
fitting  that  People — an  organization  apparently  at 
paradoxical  odds  with  a  magazine  whose  point-missing 
critics  decry  its  “negativistic”  humor — should  be  our 
second  project. 

Contributing  membership  in  People  will  be  $10  a 
year.  Supporting  membership  will  be  $100  a  year. 
Lifetime  membership  will  be  $1000.  If  you  are  hung 
up  on  such  details  as  formal  acknowledgment,  mem¬ 
bership  cards,  or  tax  deductibility,  perhaps  you’d  better 
reexamine  your  own  motives  as  well  as  ours. 

The  Realist,  in  all  its  disrespectful  glory,  will  be 
People’s  official  organ  of  progress.  I  hope  some  day  to 
report  that  its  first  three  employees  are  George  von 
Hilsheimer,  Madalyn  Murray  and  Sylvia  Anderson. 
Plus  a  part-time  staff  abortionist,  whose  main  function 
will  be  preventive  contraceptive  therapy. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  People, 
c/o  the  Realist.  And  please  be  patient.  Humanists  of 
the  world,  unite — you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
armchairs. 
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Excerpt  From  6  An  Afternoon 

With  a  Self-Styled  Phony  99 

On  December  30th,  in  a  benefit  performance  for  the 
Realist,  editor  Paul  Krassner  came  out  of  retirement 
as  a  comedian  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  on  stage 
at  the  Village  Gate  in  New  York  City.  What  follows 
is  a  portion— particularly  appropriate  to  this  issue — of 
his  taped  stream -of -consciousness. 

Did  you  see  this  thing  in  the  papers  about  Margaret 
Mead?  She  should  just  rest  on  her  laurels — Coming  of 
Age  in  Samoa  and  Growing  Up  in  New  Guinea — do  you 
know  what  they  do  there  now,  in  Samoa  and  New 
Guinea?  When  the  kids  reach  puberty,  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  don’t  give  them  instructions  any  more.  They  just 
give  the  kids  copies  of  her  book.  “Here,  this  is  the  way 
you’re  supposed  to  do  it.” 

Anyway,  Margaret  Mead  makes  this  statement  that 
we  should  have  special  fallout  shelters  for  newlyweds, 
in  different  countries  around  the  world,  so  that  we  can 
propagate  the  race.  Get  newlyweds  who  will  be  pioneers 
all  over  again,  and  rebuild,  and  bring  their  children  up 
in  the  ruins  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

All  these  young  couples.  Can  you  imagine  a  scene 
like  that?  Did  you  ever  have  just  a  double  date?  One 
car — -one  couple  in  the  front  and  one  in  the  back?  This 
would  be  like  a  whole  busload. 

Plus  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  very  discriminatory. 
Because  it’s  limited  to  newlyweds.  Now,  I  haven’t  found 
the  right  girl  yet,  but  I  consider  myself  of  good  stock — 
I  mean  I  have  good  qualities — only  they  won’t  let  me 
in  without  a  marriage  license.  It  also  discriminates 
against  people  who  are  already  married  and  who  so¬ 
ciety  obviously  feels  would  make  good  parents.  Like 
Jimmy  Durante,  for  example. 


Remember  when  Prime  Minister  Nehru  came  to  this 
country  to  see  President  Kennedy?  I  have  this  theory 
on  what  they  talked  about.  They’re  walking  along  there 
— Nehru  has  on  his  little  airline  stewardess  cap — and 
he  says,  “President  Kennedy,  I’d  like  to  ask  you  about 
something.” 

“Why,  sure,  Mr.  Nehru,  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“Well,  you  said  in  your  campaign  speeches  that  if 
a  country  came  and  asked  you  for  birth  control  infor¬ 
mation,  you  would  give  it  to  them.” 

“Yes,  I  said  if  they  requested  it.” 

“I’m  requesting  it.” 

“Oh.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Nehru—” 

“Call  me  Jawaharlal.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  are  a  neutralist,  is  that  cor¬ 
rect,  Jawa/m/dal?” 

“Call  me  Mr.  Nehru.  Yes,  I’m  a  neutralist.” 

“Well,  from  a  theological  viewpoint,  you  are  not 
being  neutral  when  you  take  part  in  birth  control.  You 
must  realize  that  once  you  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  ovum,  you  are  not'a  neutral.  Now,  if  you  want  to 
go  ahead  on  that  premise — if  you  can  justify  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  interfering  with  the  ovum — okay.” 

Nehru  thinks  about  it  and  agrees.  The  problem  is 
that  ovum  happens  to  be  the  Indian  word  for  Goa. 
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But  can  you  imagine  what  would  have  happened  on 
an  international  scale?  First  of  all,  did  you  read  about 
this  woman  who  was  involved  in  some  birth  control  pill 
experiment,  and  now  she’s  suing  because  she’s  pregnant. 
I  don’t  think  she’ll  win  the  case  because  she  agreed  to 
participate,  and  the  semantics  of  the  word  “test”  implies 
a  certain  risk. 

Now,  suppose  they  start  having  babies  all  over  the 
place  in  India?  See,  Kennedy  had  to  tell  Nehru,  “We 
said  we’d  give  you  birth  control  information  if  you 
asked  for  it,  but  you  put  me  on  a  funny  spot  with  the 
Church — Spellman  is  already  on  my  back  for  the  fed- 
eral-aid-to-education  thing — so  I  can  only  recommend 
the  rhythm  system,  okay?”  , 

So  they  compromise  on  that.  Fine.  But  all  these 
women  in  India  keep  having  babies  anyway.  And  so 
you  bring  this  birth  control  lawsuit  up  to  an  inter¬ 
national  scale,  and  India  sues  the  United  States  for 
gross  negligence.  Because  Kennedy  supplied  them  with 
1958  calendars.  Under  orders. 


The  real  irony  of  this,  by  the  way — and  this  is  true 
- — is  that  India  has  allocated  105  million  dollars  for 
birth  control;  but  can  you  imagine  the  uproar  there 
would  be  in  this  country?  So  don’t  tell  me  we’re  free 
from  religious  interference. 

I  won’t  be  satisfied  until  you  can  find  an  abortionist 
in  the  Yellow  Pages.  Until  it’s  as  socially  acceptable  as 
a  nose  job.  Until  people  can  start  sending  studio  cards 
saying,  “Good  luck  on  your  abortion.”  Until  it’s  really 
out  in  the  open  like  that.  Then  I'll  be  satisfied. 

And  don’t  say,  “Well,  that’s  different  from  birth 
control,  that’s  murder.”  Because,  as  long  as  you  can 
talk  about  preventive  war.  ...  You  know,  when  you 
talk  about  abortion  being  murder  and  birth  control  not 
being  murder,  what’s  your  focal  point?  The  moment  of 
conception.  Before — si.  After — no. 

But  then  this  gets  into  all  kinds  of  equivocal  rami¬ 
fications.  Shouldn’t  a  douche  be  ruled  out?  That’s  foul. 
It’s  a  very  tenuous  thing.  You’re  going  to  have  these 
little  rabble-rousers  going  around  scrawling  signs  in 
the  subway:  “Zonite  is  a  murderer.” 


Of  course,  this  is  all  the  way  it  is  now.  In  the  future, 
there  won’t  be  this  problem.  Remember,  in  the  old  days, 
in  the  movie  scenes  they’d  have  when  the  wife  is  going 
to  have  a  baby,  and  she  says  to  her  husband  when  he 
comes  home  from  work:  “Dear,  I  saw  Dr.  Benson  to¬ 
day.” 

“Oh,  what  happened,  did  you  stub  your  toe?” 

“No,  darling,  can’t  you  see  what  I’m  knitting?” 

“Oh,  you  did  stub  your  toe.” 

“No,  no,  no — that’s  a  bootie!” 

“You  mean  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  you  and  I  .  .  .” 

He  didn’t  even  know.  Obviously,  he’s  been  cuckolded. 

So  that’s  the  way  it  was  in  the  old  days.  But  in  the 
future — with  these  newlyweds  from  Margaret  Mead’s 
fallout  shelters — you  know  how  it’s  going  to  be?  The 
guy  comes  home  from  the  office,  and  his  wife  says, 
“Dear,  I  went  to  the  sperm  bank  today.” 

“You  mean?  .  .  .  But,  honey,  you  shouldn’t  have  done 
that,  we  can’t  afford  a  child  now.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,  I  put  a  prophylactic  on  the  test 
tube.” 
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An  Impolite  Interview  With  Joseph  Heller 
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“It’s  his  turn  now  and  then  me  again . . 


Malice  In  Maryland 

by  Madalyn  E.  Murray 


Editor’s  note:  On  October  8,  1962  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  agreed  to  consider  the  Murray  case,  which  chal¬ 
lenges  compulsory  Bible-reading  and  Lord’s  Prayer- 
recitation  in  all  public  schools  on  the  grounds,  contends 
Mrs.  Murray’s  brief,  “that  the  religious  discrimina¬ 
tion  present  in  classroom  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
particularly  that  involved  in  excusing  one  or  several 
children,  would  be  wholly  as  severe  in  its  social  and 
psychological  effects  as  the  racial  discrimination  which 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  school  segregation 
cases,”  and  that  her  two  sons’  nonparticipation  causes 
them  “to  lose  caste  with  [their]  fellows,  to  be  regarded 
with  aversion  and  subject  to  reproach  and  insult.” 

The  Murrays  are  atheists. 

The  newspapers,  television,  radio,  pin  on  us  every 
opprobious  name  that  they  can.  We  are  anti-Christs, 
Bible-foes,  Agents  of  the  Devil  ...  all  of  which  brings 
me  now  to  our  incredible  adventures  of  September, 
1962  and  early  October. 

I  was  brought  into  court  about  our  dogs. 

It  was  a  most  curious  trial.  Judge  Hammerman  said 
he  had  talked  to  the  complainants  a  number  of  times 
before  the  trial  had  ever  come  up  and  that  they  had 
agreed,  he  and  the  complainants — before  the  trial  had 
ever  started — what  the  nature  of  my  punishment  should 
be.  He  directed  me  to  take  the  dogs  into  the  house  at 
8:00  P.M.  every  evening  and  keep  them  there  until 
8:00  A.M.  each  morning.  He  did  not  bother  to  ask  me 
if  I  agreed,  or  when  and  how  the  dogs  could  urinate 
and  defecate  if  they  were  penned  in  the  house  12  hours 
of  every  day.  He  went  through  the  hearing  perfunc¬ 
torily  overruling  every  objection  we  made. 

I  substantially  complied  with  his  ruling  in  respect 
to  the  dogs.  The  complaint  was  that  they  barked  every 
five  minutes  all  night  long.  We  had  the  dogs  since 
Easter.  I  have  heard  them  bark  at  night  three  times 
since  then. 

Within  a  week  Judge  Hammerman  was  presiding  at 
the  trial  of  the  young  men  who  had  given  Bill  the 
beating.  The  boys/men  admitted  every  allegation,  and 
in  fact  elaborated  on  Bill’s  story.  Their  attorney  said 
to  the  judge  that  the  evidence  they  gave  was  much 
more  damning  than  what  Bill  had  charged.  He  asked 
only  for  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

Judge  Hammerman  told  the  boys  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  guilty  as  charged.  He  then  asked  about  their 
backgrounds.  They  had  been  suspended  from  school, 
disciplinary  problems,  some  were  failing,  some  had  been 
forced  to  take  summer  school  to  make  up  work  .  .  .  but 
they  all  attended  church. 

Judge  Hammerman  in  a  remarkable  speech  then  told 
them,  substantively,  that  they  were  from  good  Christian 
homes,  and  therefore  he  would  find  them  not  guilty,  and 
dismiss  the  case !  Even  the  newspapers  were  a  bit  flab¬ 
bergasted  as  they  tried  to  report  the  proceedings. 

That  night,  with  a  clear  mandate  from  the  judge 
that  anyone  found  guilty  of  beating  up  Bill  would  be 
freed,  our  home  was  again  attacked.  And,  again,  I  was 
summoned  into  court  on  our  dogs.  The  neighbors 
claimed  they  could  hear  them  bark  through  concrete 
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block  walls  covered  with  brick  and  encased  in  earth  up 
to  a  six-foot  level ! 

I  refused  to  go  back  into  Hammerman’s  court.  And, 
so,  Hammerman  had  me  arrested. 

Now,  under  the  Baltimore  City  Ordinance  the  fine 
for  having  dogs  which  bark  is  from  $5.00  to  $50.00. 
Judge  Hammerman  gave  a  statement  to  the  press  that 
he  would  find  me  guilty  and  charge  me  $50.00  and  have 
the  dogs  ordered  to  be  disposed  of  (i.e.,  killed). 

When  he  arrested  me,  he  placed  a  $500.00  hail  on 
me — on  a  case  where  the  maximum  fine  is  $50.00. 
Naturally,  not  expecting  this,  I  didn’t  have  $500  in  my 
purse.  My  attorney  went  to  the  bank  to  get  it  for  me, 
and  during  the  half  hour  which  he  needed  for  this, 
they  insisted  on  placing  me  in  a  jail  cell. 

The  newspapermen,  and  TV  cameramen  and  radio¬ 
men  couldn’t  believe  it.  They  thought  I  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  in  an  ante-room  and  wait  for  my  attorney. 
That  cell  was  filthy,  ill-lighted,  stinking,  without  any 
privacy.  I  was  searched  for  dangerous  weapons,  escorted 
by  a  policewoman  and  two  policemen. 

And,  then,  Judge  Hammerman  came  in  to  hear  the 
case.  My  attorney  filed  a  motion  saying  that  I  felt  I 
could  not  get  a  fair  trial  because  of  Judge  Hammer¬ 
man’s  bias  to  me  in  respect  to  my  religion.  We  never 
dreamed  that  he  would  admit  it — but  he  disqualified 
himself  on  those  terms.  Another  judge  was  brought  in, 
and  the  trial  reset  for  two  days  hence,  while  I  was 
permitted  out  of  jail  on  the  $500  cash  bail  (not  col¬ 
lateral,  but  the  cash — in  $20  bills). 

We  went  to  the  next  hearing  and  Judge  Robinson 
was  sitting.  We  got  up  in  front  of  the  bench  and  the 
case  began.  Judge  Robinson  was  florid  in  his  face  with 
anger  as  he  began.  A  newspaper  reporter  had  told  me 
as  we  went  into  court  that  he  was  going  to  find  me 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  levy  an  enormous  fine,  and 
perhaps  order  a  jail  sentence. 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  trial,  Judge  Robinson 
ordered  my  arrest  for  not  responding  to  a  summons 
way  back  there  some  time.  A  policewoman  shoved  me 
out  of  the  court.  I  was  taken  to  the  police  station, 
booked,  charged,  searched,  and  then  shoved  back  into 
the  court  room. 

My  attorney  was  shocked.  He  demanded  a  mistrial. 
Judge  Robinson  overruled  him.  He  demanded  a  change 
of  venue.  Judge  Robinson  overruled  him.  He  demanded 
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A  Matter  of  Taste  IContSnuedl 

“Good  taste  is  the  worst  vice  ever  invented.” 

— Dame  Edith  Sitwell, 
quoted  out  of  context 

Letter  From  a  Reader 

Dear  Mr.  Krassner, 

.  .  .  Your  comments  on  the  things  you  find  in  bad 
taste  are  quite  right  and  quite  welcome.  But  I  do  think 
it  would  be  wfise  to  examine  your  own  house  first.  .  .  . 

It’s  one  thing  to  print  a  factual  report  about  the 
use  of  contraceptives  by  nuns  in  danger  of  being  raped. 
But  not  everything  is  fair  in  your  war  against  the 
church.  A  “rumor”  about  diaphragms  being  dropped 
by  nuns  on  their  way  to  heaven  may  be  intended  as  a 
joke,  but  it’s  not  funny. 

As  you  correctly  point  out,  your  reaction  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  your  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  source 
of  the  remark.  Coming  from  you,  such  an  item  is  in 
the  same  class  as  polemics  against  the  international 
Jewish  conspiracy,  or  the  stories  purveyed  by  hate 
sheets  about  Negro  men  seizing  13-year-old  white  girls 
to  mongrelize  the  races.  It  is  dishonest,  unfair,  and 
irresponsible. 

If  you  are  so  eager  to  protect  Jews,  Negroes,  Puerto 
Ricans  and  so  on  from  malicious  slurs  against  them 
as  a  group,  you  ought  not  to  use  the  same  tactics  your¬ 
self  against  the  Catholics.  .That  is  bemeaning  to  you 
personally  and  detrimental  to  the  work  of  your  maga¬ 
zine. 

You  can  demonstrate  your  liberalism  all  you  want 
by  using  “shit”  and  “crap”  whenever  possible,  but  you 
take  a  big  step  backward  into  narrow-mindedness  when 
you  attack  the  nuns,  who  do  no  one  any  harm  and  who, 
with  perhaps  more  courage  than  most  of  us  will  ever 
show,  wear  the  badge  of  their  aberration  openly  for 
all  to  see. 

Thomas  W.  Lippman 
Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Reply  From  an  Editor 

In  his  book,  Rocking  the  Boat,  Gore  Vidal  con¬ 
tends  :  “As  long  as  any  group  within  the  society  de¬ 
liberately  maintains  its  identity,  it  is,  or  should  be,  a 
fair  target  for  satire,  both  for  its  own  good  and  for 
society’s.” 

That  would  seem  to  include  nuns,  wouldn’t  it?  But 
nuns  weren’t  the  target  of  our  explanation  of  flying 
saucers:  diaphragms  being  dropped  by  nuns  on  their 
way  to  heaven. 

(Incidentally,  reader  David  Pistole  of  Corpus 
Christie,  Texas  wrote  to  the  Correspondence  Organ¬ 
ization  for  the  Research  of  Aerial  Phenomena  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  their  reply  stated  in  part:  “The 
explanation  presented  in  the  Realist  is  just  what  it 
was  published  as :  a  rumor.  It  is  a  rumor,  not  a  theory. 
A  theory  would  have  substantial  logic  and  data  sup¬ 
porting  it  to  cause  the  theorist  to  believe  or  support 
it.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  logic  or  evidence  the 
Realist  possesses  to  support  their  unbased  rumor? 
Where  did  they  get  their  information?”) 


approved  a  birth  control  pill  for 
married  women;  it  is  held  firmly 
between  the  knees  .  .  .” 

Nor  was  the  church  our  target. 

Our  target  was  simply  what  it  always  is:  anti¬ 
human  authoritarianism,  of  which  the  church  in  this 
case  was  the  vehicle,  and  nuns  the  collective  victim. 

Ironically,  the  Realist’s  criterion  for  what  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  deserving  targets  would  please  any  Catholic 
theologian:  free  will.  An  aberration  itself  isn’t  a  valid 
target,  but  when  that  aberration  is  not  only  voluntarily 
sought,  but  also  encouraged,  then  it  is  the  function  of 
this  magazine,  not  to  wage  “war”  against  the  guilty 
institution,  but  merely  to  say,  for  whatever  it’s  worth, 
that  the  emperor  ain’t  got  no  clothes  on,  hey. 

But  I  would  no  more  attempt  to  convince  you  of  my 
lack  of  malice  than  I  would  attempt  to  convince  you 
of  the  presence  of  humor.  You  either  feel  it  or  you 
don’t. 

All  right  now,  class,  we’re  going  to  have  a  little 
test.  Following  are  three  little  factual  reports.  Dig 
below  the  surrealism  in  each  to  see  if  you  can  come 
up  with  the  element  of  free  will  regarding  morality 
or  taste  which  transcends  any  taboo  on  irreverence. 

•  Civil  marriage  does  not  exist  in  Israel.  Rabbinical 
authorities,  who  oppose  marriages  between  Jews  and 
gentiles,  require  the  dark-skinned  Bnai  Israelites,  un¬ 
like  other  Jews,  to  undergo  a  special  inquiry  into  their 
ancestral  lineage  before  granting  them  permission  to 
marry  outside  their  sect.  These  inquiries  are  described 
as  a  safeguard  against  impairing  the  ethnic  purity  of 
Israel’s  Jews. 

*  A  certain  organization  holds  dances  to  which 
white  persons  are  not  allowed  to  invite  Negroes,  or 
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vice  versa.  It  is  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

•  The  Epilepsy  Foundation,  in  its  campaign  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  disease,  has  been  distribu¬ 
ting  a  variety  of  gummed  labels  for  mailing  purposes, 
one  of  which  reads: 

FRAGILE 
Handle  With  Care 
Epilepsy  Laws  are  Outmoded 

Contrary  to  the  contention  in  Mr.  Lippman’s  letter, 
the  Realist’s  use  of  certain  words  “whenever  possible” 
has  nothing  to  do  with  liberalism;  rather,  it  has  to  do 
with  accuracy. 

Newspapers  and  magazines,  for  example,  in  re¬ 
porting  the  censorship  problems  of  the  film.  The  Con¬ 
nection,  kept  writing  around  the  word  that  caused  the 
controversy  by  referring  to  it  as  “a  synonym  for 
heroin”  or  “slang  for  excrement.”  The  Village  Voice 
and  Esquire  may  well  have  been  the  only  two  publi¬ 
cations  to  go  through  the  obvious  motions  of  informing 
their  readers  that  the  word  was  “shit.” 

The  critic  for  the  New  York  Post,  however,  said 
that  the  movie  “strikes  to  the  bowels  of  the  subject.” 
It  was  a  blow  struck  for  freedom  of  the  press  that 
will  go  down  in  the  anals  of  journalism. 

The  Kennedy  Caper  IConcludedi 

The  March,  1962  issue  of  the  Realist  contained  the 
text  of  an  entry  in  The  Blauvelt  Family  Genealogy 
which  indicated  that  President  Kennedy  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  married,  and  also  contained  a  White  House 
denial  of  the  genealogy’s  accuracy. 

Parade,  a  Sunday  supplement  to  70  newspapers 
across  the  country,  went  and  did  likewise  on  September 
2nd. 

On  September  14th,  Walter  Winchell  asked  what 
proof  Parade  had  that  JFK  was  never  married  to  Durie 
Malcolm.  For  that  matter,  what  proof  does  Winchell 
have  that  he  was  never  married  to  his  daughter,  Walda? 

Meanwhile,  Parade  sent  out  a  press  release  which 
was  ignored  in  this  country  but  the  overseas  wire 
service,  Reuters,  picked  it  up  and  the  story  made  the 
front  pages  of  the  London  Observer,  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Reynolds  News,  among  others. 

The  genealogical  entry — sans  denial — had  been 
carried  by  a  whole  slew  of  right-wing  periodicals, 
ranging  from  the  comparatively  conservative  hate- 
sheet,  The  Thunderbolt  (official  organ  of  the  National 
States  Rights  Party)  to  Kill  magazine  (“Dedicated  to 
the  Annihilation  of  the  Enemies  of  the  White  People”). 

Kill  is  published  by  the  American  National  Party,  a 
splinter  of  the  American  Nazi  Party.  Its  national  chair¬ 
man,  John  Patler,  wrote  to  us:  “Your  insane,  degen¬ 
erate  paper  is  worse  than  the  Communist  Worker,  to 
say  the  least.  Someday  your  ugly  paper  will  contribute 
to  a  nice  big  bonfire — and  we  may  dump  you  in  for 
good  measure.” 

On  September  24th,  Newsweek  broke  the  genealogy- 
and-denial  story  in  its  Press  section,  with  a  reprint-in- 
advance  by  the  Washington  Post  and  much  fanfare. 
It  was  one  of  the  biggest  sellers  in  Newsweek’s  history. 
Newsweek  is  owned  by  the  Post,  and  its  publisher, 
Philip  Graham,  is  a  close  friend  of  President  Kennedy. 
In  all  likelihood,  the  publication  of  the  report  was  with 
the  latter’s  permission  and  approval. 

Newsweek  wrote:  “The  story  first  appeared  in  a 
beatnik  Greenwich  Village  magazine  of  slight  circula- 
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tion,  The  Realist.  ...”  A  Newsweek  editor  had  inter¬ 
viewed  me  for  2%  hours,  and  much  of  the  interview 
revolved  around  why  the  Realist  is  not  a  beatnik  mag¬ 
azine. 

I  wrote  to  Newsweek :  “Aside  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  your  compulsive  adjective-dropping — the  Realist 
considers  beatniks  as  unsacred  a  cow  as  mass  mag¬ 
azines — it  should  be  noted  for  the  record  that  the 
story  which  first  appeared  in  the  Realist  contained  not 
only  the  Blauvelt  genealogical  entry,  but  also  the  White 
House  denial  of  its  accuracy.” 

Responded  Newsweek:  “We  read  your  comments  on 
The  Realist  with  interest  and  wish  to  assure  you  that 
we  merely  intended  to  indicate  where  the  story  broke ; 
to  give  credit  where  credit  was  due,  with  no  offense 
intended  to  The  Realist.  It  was  good  of  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  us.” 

But,  under  orders  of  the  publisher,  Newsweek 
published  not  a  single  letter  about  their  article. 

The  September  28th  issue  of  Time  carried  a  two- 
page  story,  which  included  this:  “In  the  absence  of 
forthright  denials,  the  story — and  the  rumors — grew. 
Last  March,  The  Realist,  a  shabby  Greenwich  Village 
periodical,  published  the  fact  of  the  Blauvelt  genealog¬ 
ical  entry  as  an  ‘expose’.  .  .  .” 

I  wrote  to  Time:  “You  were  condescendingly  cor¬ 
rect  in  describing  the  Realist  as  shabby;  but  it  was 
indeed  a  subtle  touch  of  slick  genius  on  your  part  to 
extend  the  Realist’s  shabbiness  to  Time’s  ethics  by 
omitting  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  publishing  the 
Blauvelt  genealogical  entry,  we  simultaneously  pub¬ 
lished  the  White  House  denial  of  its  accuracy.” 

Responded  Time:  “We  were,  of  course,  aware  that 
The  Realist’s  ‘expose’  of  the  rumored  marriage  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Durie  Malcolm  contained 
a  denial.  However,  in  view  of  the  frame  of  reference 
of  our  story — the  recapitulating  of  the  kernal  [sic] 
of  this  tale  and  how  it  grew — we  had  no  occasion,  at 
the  point  at  which  we  mentioned  The  Realist,  to  note 
this  aspect  of  your  report.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  evidence 
repudiating  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  which  we 
recounted  in  developing  our  story,  do  we  believe  that 
this  was  particularly  pertinent.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  point  apropos  of 
TIME’S  September  28  story  ‘An  American  Genealogy.’  ” 

Time  published  one  letter  on  the  story,  from  a 
reader  who  was  “glad  to  see  that  my  favorite  source 
of  information  was  able  to  clear  the  air.”  And,  said 
a  Time  spokesman,  “As  far  as  we’re  concerned,  that 
closed  the  book.” 

In  the  October  6th  Saturday  Review,  Cleveland 
Amory  touched  upon  the  story.  “This  fiction,”  he  wrote, 
“first  appeared  in  The  Realist  magazine  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  documented  by  an  obscure  genealogy.”  Once 
again,  shoddy  reporting  implied  that  the  Realist  was 
spreading  a  false  rumor. 

Between  the  Newsweek  and  the  Time  articles,  the 
Associated  Press  sent  the  story  out  on  its  wires,  and 
it  was  now  officially  news,  front-page  news  for  many 
papers.  The  New  York  Post  managed  to  get  the  AP 
story  into  its  final  Monday  afternoon  edition  with  the 
headline:  “JFK  Wed  Before?  White  House  Says  No.” 

Several  months  ago,  the  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  sent  a  copy  boy  over  to  East  42nd 
St.  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  early  edition  of  the  Daily 
News  as  soon  as  it  hit  the  streets.  There  were  rumors 
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that  the  News  was  going  to  break  the  story,  and  if  it 
did,  why,  then,  the  Times  would  too.  The  News  didn’t. 
So  the  Times  didn’t. 

Now  the  Times  carried  a  long  article,  not  the  AP 
dispatch,  but  a  “Special  to  The  New  York  Times” 
piece.  It  said  about  the  Realist  only  that  we  had  “pub¬ 
lished  the  text  of  the  entry.”  The  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Monday  night  “early  bird”  edition  of 
the  Times  but  was  cut  out  of  all  succeeding  editions: 

“Some  members  of  the  far-flung  family  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Blauvelt  [deceased  compiler  of  the  genealogy] 
was  in  error.  James  Blauvelt  told  a  member  of  The 
New  York  Times  Washington  Bureau  that  some  of  the 
family  believed  Howard  Ira  Durie  [who  assisted  in 
the  compilation]  had  been  ‘paid  off’  by  the  Kennedys.” 

The  News-Bulletin,  published  by  the  Cinema  Edu¬ 
cational  Guild  in  Hollywood,  claims  to  have  “received 
a  number  of  letters  from  old  friends  of  the  Kennedy 
family  in  Massachusetts  and  Cape  God  [sic].  Several 
of  the  letters  distinctly  verified  the  marriage,  all  of 
them  stating  that  it  made  Rose  (Jack’s  mother)  very 
unhappy.  However,  she  looked  upon  the  marriage  as 
just  ‘one  of  Jack’s  youthful  escapades,’  which  she  was 
sure  ‘wouldn’t  last  long’ — and  it  didn’t.” 

The  News-Bulletin  also  asserts  that,  “in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  close  friend,  John  Bersbach,  Durie’s  first 
husband,  now  living  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  expressed 
full  knowledge  of  her  marriage  with  Kennedy.  .  .  .” 

When  the  genealogy-and-denial  story  hit  the  news¬ 
papers,  it  also  broke  on  radio  and  TV  newscasts.  A 
Washington  commentator  on  the  Huntley -Brinkley 
Report,  for  instance,  delivered  his  bit,  then  smiled 
smugly  and  explained  how  NBC  had  the  story  for  a 
long  time  but  had  the  good  sense  not  to  use  it. 

(Actually,  there  was  a  memo  on  the  bulletin  board 
in  the  NBC  newsroom  in  Washington  which  told  about 
the  genealogy-and-denial,  and  ordered  NBCers  not  to 
carry  the  story  in  any  form  until  it  broke  in  some 
other  medium  or  on  some  other  network.  The  memo 
disappeared  the  day  the  Washington  Post  printed 
Newsweek’ s  scoop.) 

In  similar  fashion,  the  New  York  Post  interrupted 
the  AP  dispatch  it  printed  with  a  proud  parenthetical 
note,  stating:  “Last  spring,  the  New  York  Post  checked 
the  marriage  report  with  the  White  House  and  all 
other  possible  sources,  and  because  it  could  not  be 
verified  elected  not  to  print  the  story.” 

But,  what  the  Post’s  publisher  had  admitted  in 
private  was  the  fear  of  a  lawsuit  by  the  Kennedys,  into 
the  millions  of  dollars. 

That’s  the  way  it  was  right  down  the  line.  I  was 
interviewed  by  literally  dozens  of  newsmen,  and  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  periodicals  they  represented  were 
all  concerned  about  threatened  Presidential  libel  action. 

The  reporter  who  first  tipped  off  Newsweek  that  the 
Realist  was  going  to  break  the  story,  had  told  me:  “I 
advise  you  to  see  your  attorney  right  away.”  And  a 
N ewsweek  editor  himself  confirmed  for  me  last  April 
how  cautious  their  lawyers  were. 

“For  the  last  sixteen  months,”  Newsweek  began  its 
article,  “virtually  every  major  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  wire  service  in  the  U.S.  has  refused  to  publish  a 
sensational  report — familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  and  millions  of  Britons- — about  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

And  Newsweek  proceeded  to  transform  a  scared 
press  into  a  “responsible  press.” 
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I  wrote  in  issue  #35  that  “I  have,  never  given  a 
good  sweet  damn  whether  or  not  President  Kennedy 
was  ever  married  before.  I  simply  felt,  especially  in 
view  of  the  snowballing  rumor  [in  a  year’s  time. 
Parade  had  received  12,000  inquiries  about  it],  that 
the  story  behind  the  rumor — the  genealogy  and  the 
denial — constituted  a  valid  news  story,  and  nobody  else 
was  printing  it.” 

The  real  significance  of  this  whole  Kennedy  caper, 
then,  has  been  the  frightened  state  of  the  press,  and 
now  its  retroactive  self-righteousness. 

The  hypocrisy  of  it  all  is  epitomized  by  the  question 
that  someone  from  Associated  Press  asked  a  friend  of 
mine:  “How  much  did  Newsweek  pay  Paul  Krassner 
to  break  the  Kennedy  story?” 

Department  of  Satirical  Prophecy 

From  “A  Child’s  Primer  on  the  Cold  War”  in  the 
October,  1960  issue  of  the  Realist: 

These  are  philosophers.  They  say  that  nobody  can 
win  the  cold  war.  They  suggest  a  large-scale  program 
of  cultural  exchange.  They  call  it  massive  prevention. 
You  can  tell  they’re  philosophers.  They  smoke  Kents. 

This  is  the  cultural  exchange.  Doctors.  Lawyers.  In¬ 
dian  chiefs.  Buttonhole  manufacturers.  Ballet  dancers. 
Comedians.  Teachers.  Students.  Juvenile  delinquents. 
Adult  delinquents.  Juvenile  adults.  Politicians.  Police¬ 
men.  Housewives.  Scientists.  TV  repairmen.  All  immi¬ 
gration  quotas  are  lifted.  Except  that  for  every  million 
Russians  who  come  to  America,  a  million  Americans 
must  be  permitted  to  enter  Russia.  This  is  called  Oper¬ 
ation  Tit-for-Tat.  Then  the  Legion  of  Decency  protests. 

Here  is  a  treaty.  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
signed  it.  Once  all  those  Russians  are  in  the  United 
States — and  once  all  those  Americans  are  in  Russia — - 
nobody  will  be  allowed  out!  Neither  country  would 
dare  break  this  agreement.  .  .  . 

From  Nat  Hentoff’s  column  “The  Peace  Scene”  ( for 
all  you  cats  and  chicks  who  don’t  dig  war  and  all  that 
violent  jazz)  in  the  January,  1962  issue  of  Liberation: 

.  .  .  Stephen  D.  James,  a  New  York  advertising  man 
.  .  .  has  inaugurated  Ideas  for  Peace,  Box  2737,  Grand 
Central  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  James  himself  has  pro¬ 
posed  one  plan  .  .  .  [he]  calls  his  idea  the  Peace  Hostage 
Exchange.  (I  would  leave  out  the  middle  word.) 

“It  should  be,”  he  outlines,  “on  a  massive  basis — 
not  mere  token  trades  as  in  the  case  of  cultural  organi¬ 
zations.  Exchanges  should  be  made  at  all  levels  of 
society  for  periods  ranging  from  six  months  to  two 
years  or  more.  The  first  should  be  made  at  the  very  top. 
Let  President  Kennedy  seek  a  volunteer  from  among 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  Let  one  of  them  take  his  or 
her  family  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  the  family  of  one 
of  Khrushchev’s  children.  Let  our  Secretary  of  State, 
other  cabinet  members,  Congressmen,  governors,  may¬ 
ors,  and  civil  servants  do  the  same.  Likewise,  let  our 
industrialists,  businessmen,  scientists,  teachers,  clerical 
and  factory  workers  make  similar  exchanges.  .  .  .” 

From  “Rumors  of  the  Month”  in  the  March,  1961 
issue  of  the  Realist: 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  as  the  first  official  act  in  his 
capacity  as  head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  has 
initiated  a  project  called  Radio  Free  Dixie. 

From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  S,  1962: 

Havana  has  begun  to  broadcast  a  “Radio  Free 
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Dixie”  program,  apparently  beamed  to  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Southern  United  States.  .  .  . 

From  “U.S.  Seeks  Change  in  Farmer  Image”  in  the 
June,  1962  issue  of  the  Realist: 

.  .  .  The  American  hero  today  is  a  man  with  an 
office,  and  clearly  that  is  where  Rufus  Poore  is  going. 
He  glances  warily  up  at  the  pile  of  manure  on  the 
cart;  here  is  another  image  that  will  bear  some  chang¬ 
ing.  “We’ll  make  it  smell  like  toothpaste,”  thinks 
Poore,  “and  package  it  in  gay  cellophane  wrappers. 
Ain’t  gonna  be  no  flies  on  us.” 

vr  *  -X- 

From  “The  Way-Out  Way  of  Life”  in  the  Sept.  25, 
1962  issue  of  Look  magazine: 

Except  for  plentiful  sunshine,  the  environment  [in 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.]  is  what  man  makes  it,  a  free¬ 
form  civilization  built  on  watered  sand.  Nature’s  prod¬ 
ucts  do  not  often  fit.  Natural  fertilizer,  once  used  by 
the  ton  to  grow  lush  grass  and  trees,  gives  off  an  odor. 
So  the  city  passed  an  ordinance  in  favor  of  artificial 
fertilizer.  Even  owning  a  pound  of  natural  fertilizer 
is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  six  months  in  jail. 

Personal  Propaganda 

“Our  contemporary  dating  system,”  said  Dr.  Albert 
Ellis  in  the  Realist  a  couple  of  years  ago,  “with  its 
restrictions  on  how  and  where  it  is  permissible  for  one 
to  meet  a  member  of  the  other  sex  .  .  .  makes  it  most 
difficult  for  the  above-average  individual  to  meet  the 
relatively  large  numbers  of  other-sex  partners  he  or 
she  must  meet  if  his  or  her  selective  requirements  are 
to  be  met.” 

Well,  we’ve  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  As  of 
our  next  issue,  the  Realist  will  have  a  new  department. 
It  all  started  with  a  recent  ad  in  the  Village  Voice, 
headlined:  “Four  Characters  in  Search  of  Two  Hus¬ 
bands  and  Two  Wives.” 

To  anybody  who  knows  me  or  reads  the  Realist,  it 
was  more  than  obvious  that  I  was  the  fourth  character: 

D.  Male,  3,0,  looks  much  younger;  5'6";  attractive; 
editor  of  a  satirical  magazine;  writing  novel  about  the 
unlabeled  generation;  non-religious  humanist;  doesn’t 
smoke  (poise  is  the  lowest  form  of  status-seeking) ; 
doesn’t  drink  (alcoholic  beverages  taste  like  cough  medi¬ 
cine  and  hair  tonic)  ;  doesn't  take  drugs  (but  is  high  on 
existence — which  is  so  absurd  generally  that  all  specifics 
become  surrealistic — such  as  packaged  femininity,  from 
high  heels  to  eye  makeup);  member  of  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  Cinema  16;  admires  philosophy  of 
A.  S.  Neill,  Jean  Shepherd  and  Smokey  the  Bear;  has 
never  undergone  analysis;  works  and  plays  well  with 
others. 

The  responses  were  interesting  —  ranging  from 
somebody  whose  psychiatrist  was  convinced  of  how 
sick  I  am  because  I  put  such  emphasis  on  the  negative ; 
to  a  literary  agent  who  wants  to  see  my  novel;  to  a 
man  who  said :  “I  understand  you’re  looking  for  a  wife 
— take  mine.” 

Someone  else  sent  the  ad  to  me,  scrawling  across 
it:  “Kee-rist,  Paul  !”  And  my  very  own  mother  said, 
“Boy,  things  must  be  pretty  bad.” 

Nevertheless,  there  - will  be  a  Personal  Propaganda 
section  in  issue  #40,  on  an  experimental  basis.  Keep 
your  pitch  down  to  about  25  words.  And  remember, 
you  don’t  have  to  be  looking  for  a  soulmate.  There  are, 
for  example,  many  Realist  readers,  especially  in  small 
communities,  who  would  merely  like  to  meet  other 
Realist  readers. 


There  will  be  no  charge  for  this  service.  Each  list¬ 
ing  will  be  anonymous;  we  will  assign  box  numbers. 

And,  oh  yes,  satisfaction  is  not  guaranteed. 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

®  Extra  copies  of  this  issue:  12  for  $1.  The  five  non¬ 
newsstand  issues :  $1.  Our  ten  best  back  issues :  $2. 
All  available  back  issues:  $6.50.  Any  issues  you’ve 
missed  as  a  subscriber:  free. 

a  Gift  subscriptions  (including  your  own  new  sub, 
if  you  wish)  are  two  for  $5  instead  of  the  usual  $3 
each.  Also,  my  book,  Impolite  Interviews  (with  Lenny 
Bruce,  Dr.  Albert  Ellis,  Henry  Morgan,  Alan  Watts, 
Jean  Shepherd,  Hugh  Hefner,  Jules  Feiffer) — priced 
at  $4 — is  now  available  from  the  Realist  for  $2. 

©  In  answer  to  queries  as  to  whether  our  plastic 
dashboard  Saint  Realists  are  a  gag,  they’re  not.  They 
cost  $1  each  and  can  be  used  as  a  desk  ornament  if 
you  don’t  have  a  car. 

©  I  have  taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  radio 
program  which  was  announced  in  issue  #38. 

®  Miss  Sylvia  Anderson  (see  issue  #35)  gave  birth 
to  a  baby  boy,  Todd  William,  on  November  8th.  Sev¬ 
eral  Realist  readers  have  given  Sylvia  free-lance  typing 
jobs;  and  Bon  Bazar — a  decorating  accessories  store 
at  14T  Waverly  Place  in  New  York — offered  her  a 
full-time  position. 

®  An  examination  before  trial  for  the  only  libel 
suit  ever  instituted  against  the  Realist  is  scheduled 
for  January  25th.  The  plaintiff,  M.  S.  Arnoni,  editor 
of  The  Minority  of  One,  has  already  postponed  this 
pre-trial  hearing  four  times. 

®  After  receiving  in  Miami  on  September  17th  a 
sentence  of  3  months  in  prison  and  9  months  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  re-entering  his  native  land  without  a  pass¬ 
port,  Bill  Worthy  has  filed  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans.  The  Committee  for 
the  Freedom  of  William  Worthy  has  published  a  bro¬ 
chure,  The  Truth  Shall  Not  Be  Jailed,  available  from 
the  Committee  at  Suite  301,  217  W.  125  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.Y.,  at  10c  each,  20  for  $1. 

®  A  group  of  independent  editors  has  collaborated 
on  a  pamphlet  titled  Kennedy’s  Cuban  Policy:  A  Dis¬ 
aster  Policy.  Price :  25c.  Copies  may  be  ordered  from 
Editors  Statement,  P.O.  Box  251,  Planetarium  Station, 
131  W.  83  St.,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 

•  The  December  issue  of  the  Realist — featuring  an 
impolite  interview  with  Norman  Mailer,  and  in  which 
we  shall  belatedly  but  not  ungratefully  acknowledge 
your  contributions  both  to  the  Realist  and  to  People — - 
will  be  out,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  January.  In  the 
meantime,  may  your  New  Year’s  resolutions  be  based 
on  the  soul-searching  you  did  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

The  Cuban  Crisis  (to  coin  a  phrase i 

The  most  sensible  explanation  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
that  I’ve  heard  comes  from  Bruce  Friedman,  author 
of  Stern :  “It  was  a  device  to  get  James  Meredith  into 
the  reserves.”  ’ 

Which  brings  me  to  a  game  I’ve  invented,  called 
“Musical  Celebrities.” 

Sample  exercise:  Sonny  Liston  is  a  Bad  Guy.  He 
wins  the  heavyweight  championship.  He  appears  on 
the  Ed  Sullivan  show.  He  is  now  a  Good  Guy.  So  send 
him  to  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

But,  getting  back  to  Cuba,  here’s  the  rumor  of  the 
month :  Darryl  F.  Zanuck  is  making  a  film  about  World 
War  III,  titled  The  Shortest  Day. 
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The  Self-Styled  Phony  Rides  Again 

I  am  coming  out  of  my  annual  retirement  as  a 
comedian  in  order  to  do  a  series  of  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  People  (see  progress  report  starting  on  this 
page) . 

CHICAGO:  “An  Afternoon  With  Paul  Krassner” 
at  2:30  on  Sunday,  December  23rd  at  The  Gate  of  Horn, 
1036  N.  State  St.  Admission:  $2:50.  Call  SU  7-2833 
for  reservations. 

MINNEAPOLIS :  Date  and  place  not  set  yet.  To 
receive  announcement,  send  postcard  to  Saudi  Bethke, 
2530  Pleasant  Ave.,  Minneapolis  4. 

LOS  ANGELES:  Date  not  set  yet.  To  receive  an¬ 
nouncement,  send  postcard  to  Jerry  Hopkins,  The  Steve 
Allen  Playhouse,  1228  N.  Vine  St.,  Hollywood  38. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Date  not  set  yet.  To  receive 
announcement,  send  postcard  to  Enrico  Banducci,  the 
hungry  i,  599  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ST.  LOUIS :  Date  not  set  yet.  To  receive  announce¬ 
ment,  send  postcard  to  Jay  Landesman,  The  Crystal 
Palace,  4240  Gaslight  Sq.,  St.  Louis  8. 

PHILADELPHIA:  Date  not  set  yet.  To  receive  an¬ 
nouncement,  send  postcard  to  Joan  Powlen,  The  Theatre 
Workshop,  1227  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

NEW  YORK:  “An  Evening  With  Paul  Krassner” 
at  8  o’clock  on  Saturday,  January  26th  at  Town  Hall. 
Admission  $2.50.  All  seats  reserved — in  the  order  you 
send  for  tickets — and  please  enclose  a  stamped  return 
envelope.  We  would  like  to  fill  Town  Hall  entirely  with 
Realist  readers  and  their  guests.  Send  all  orders  to : 

The  Realist,  Dept.  T 
.225  Lafayette  St. 

New  York  12,  N.Y. 


People:  progress  report  #1 

by  George  von  Hilsheimer 


Because  of  (he  Nov.  1  issuance  of  a  “Christmas” 
stamp  by  the  federal  government,  Postmaster  General 
.1.  Edward  Day  has  been  formally  asked  for  a  state¬ 
ment  ...  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  new  stamp,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  4 </■  denomination  with  an  evergreen 
wreath,  red  bow  and  candles  on  white  paper.” 

— press  release  from  the 
American  Humanist  Assn. 

So  we  must  look,  finally  ...  to  direct  functioning 
in  what  concerns  us  closely,  in  order  to  dispel  the 
mesmerism  of  abstract  power  altogether  .  .  .  and  so 
positively  to  replace  an  area  of  power  with  peaceful 
functioning.  Interestingly,  even  a  critical  and  purga¬ 
tive  group  like  The  Realist  is  coming  around  to  this 
point  of  view.  .  .  . 

— Paul  Goodman,  writing  in 
Liberation,  October,  1962 

A  Sunday  School  called.  They’re  sending  $150  to  a 
Korean  child  through  Save  The  Children.  But  what, 
they  want  to  know,  is  People?  Since  they  belong  to  an 
Ethical  Society  it  seemed  worth  explaining  at  length, 
so  off  we  bombed  to  New  Rochelle. 

What  is  People?  Lots  of  letters,  despite  our  first 
invitation  article,  want  to  know  exactly.  We  can’t  say 
everything  yet.  Maybe  People  is  being  inexactly. 

Exactly  Type  Projects 

1.  Volunteer  Workers  For  People  (Volwop?) — If 
you  want  to  spend  three  or  six  or  more  months  working 
for  people,  we  will  work  you.  First  project  deals  with 
migrant  children  in  the  Center  described  in  issue  #35. 
Pay  is  less  than  Peace  Corps,  work  is  harder,  greater 
tact  is  required,  cultural  deprivation  is  even  worse, 
and  life  is  even  more  miserable.  Line  forms  over  there. 

A  second  Volunteer  Worker  Project  will  be  man¬ 
ning  mobile  service  teams  fielding  kitchens,  laundry, 
clinic  and  care  facilities.  Same  pay,  etc. 

2.  Summerlane  Camp — Cost  your  kiddies  $360  for  9 
weeks;  $270  fer  six;  $180  for  three.  We’ll  take  only 
75  kids.  An  additional  25  teens  will  form  a  work  camp 
at  Summerlane.  The  younger  campers  will  have  the 
option  of  working  as  well.  There  will  be  no  moral  or 
other  blackmail  encouraging  them  to  work.  Summer¬ 
lane  Camp  can  become  Summerlane  School  with  as  few 
as  40,  as  many  as  70  students.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
A.  S.  Neill’s  Sumerhill,  and  Homer  Lane,  whose  Little 
Commonwealth  (for  JDs)  was  Neill’s  inspiration  years 
before  anyone  heard  of  J.  Dewey. 

People  ask  what  the  difference  will  be  between  Neill 
and  us,  and  we  don’t  really  know.  We  think  we  are 
more  interested  in  a  social,  community  involvement. 
There  will  be  a  work  camp  associated  with  the  camp- 
school.  The  center  for  Volunteer  Workers  For  People 
will  be  on  the  same  168  acres  in  North  Carolina.  In¬ 
evitably  the  community  work  mileu  will  effect  our 
campers  and  students.  But  everyone  connected  with  the 
Summerlane  project  is  thoroughly  committed  to  no  less 
real  choice  for  the  students  than  at  Summerhill. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  work  at  the  camp  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  work  projects  with  the  migrants.  Every- 
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one  will  share  in  administrative  tasks,  recruiting  camp¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  grimy  et  ceteras. 

3  Hunger  Hurts — Americans  too !  CARE  can  sue  if 
they  want.  100,000  infants  dead  of  malnutrition  is 
100,000  too  many.  If  you  want  to  help  an  American 
family  now  barely  subsisting  in  our  Afflative  Society 
write  to  People,  506  East  6th  St.,  New  York  9. 

People  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  bona  fide  starv¬ 
ing  family.  From  there  the  relationship  is  all  yours. 
We  have  volunteers  who  will  visit  the  family  if  you 
like;  they  can  just  look  at  them,  take  pictures,  verify 
their  needs,  or  whatever  you  need.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  volunteer  will  be  all  yours  as  well. 

You  can  help  the  family  as  much  or  as  little  as  you 
want. 

I’ve  got  one  little  7-year-old  who  can’t  go  to  school 
because  her  total  clothing  consists  of  one  (count  ’em) 
one  pair  of  panties.  If  you  want  to  send  or  spend  money 
we  suggest  you  do  it  through  People  because  we  can 
buy  it  wholesale.  We  will  arrange  for  reduced  doctor 
and  dental  care,  etc.  Otherwise,  you  do  all  the  adminis¬ 
tration  there  is  to  do,  make  all  the  decisions,  ship  all 
the  goodies  (except  food  &  things  we  buy  for  you). 
Books,  food,  toys,  anything  can  be  used.  Don’t  expect 
People  to  keep  ‘cases’  at  a  distance,  or  to  run  a  ware¬ 
house.  If  you  want  a  needy  friend,  write. 

4.  Books  South — A  not  untypical  letter  includes  the 
following  bit  of  intelligence:  “The  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  with  customary  aplomb,  voted  to  build  the  new 
junior  college  for  Negroes  (notwithstanding  the  federal 
order  for  complete  integration,  and  despite  the  fact 
the  new  lily-white  college  has  not  been  completed  and 
could  be  built  to  accomodate  both  for  a  smaller  figure), 
but  failed  to  give  any  funds  for  a  library.  The  college, 
which  has  operated  for  two  years  now,  has  a  library  of 
139  books.  I’m  not  kidding.  We’re  supposed  to  educate 
god  knows  how  many  kids  with  a  library  of  139  books. 
You  really  wouldn’t  believe  me  if  I  listed  the  irrele¬ 
vant,  outdated  titles  that  139  includes.” 

This  sort  of  thing  is  intriguing.  So  it  called  for  a 
bit  of  checking,  which  reveals  that  of  10  Negro  colleges 
questioned  (5  private,  5  public)  not  one  had  a  remotely 
modern  library,  and  only  one  met  accepted  minimum 
standards  for  numbers  of  books  per  capita.  We  were 
sort  of  vaguely  aware  that  something  like  this  must 
exist,  but  ye  gods ! 

If  you  want  to  help  an  American  college  now  in¬ 
capable  of  educating  its  students  through  lack  of  books, 
particularly  modern  scientific  and  technical  books,  write 
to  People,  506  East  6th  St.,  New  York  9. 

People  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  bona  fide  starv¬ 
ing  college.  And  the  first  slmook  who  writes  me  about 
“the  government  ought  to”.  .'.  .  Again,  our  principles 
of  help  are  to  insist  that  the  relationship  be  all  yours. 
I  think  we  can  compromise  to  the  point  that  in  New 
York  we  will  accept  books  carried  to  506  East  6th,  and 
elsewhere  we  will  welcome  volunteers  who  will  act  as 
book  depots. 

5.  Mothers — Don’t  get  excited.  Talking  to  the  wife 
of  a  concrete  mechanic  who  lives  down  here  near  us  I 
discovered  that  there  ain’t  no  place  a  poor  unworking 
mother  with  brat  under  3  can  leave  her  child— safely. 

/  So  last  night  she  and  me  made  up  100  signs  reading: 
“MOTHERS,  INTERESTED  IN  COOPERATIVE 
DAY  CARE?  CALL  CA  8-8967.”  The  nice  middle  class 
laws,  which  do  have  a  protective  function,  make  it 
necessary  for  you  to  have  a  bundle  of  boodle  if  you 
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are  going  to  care  for  more  than  5  kids.  So,  with  the 
pauperizing  genius  of  this  country,  we  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  poor  folk  to  help  themselves.  Almost. 

We  figure  if  we  keep  little  co-op  groups  of  less  than 
5  kids  we  can  beat  city  hall  and  help  the  mamas  and 
kids  before  JD  time.  To  put  icing  on  the  cake,  the  first 
voice  that  called — a  nice  Spanish  flavored  voice,  front¬ 
ing  a  name  as  improbable  as  Hildegarde  Ramirez — 
allowed  as  to  how  that  would  be  nice,  she  had  to  leave 
her  kids,  aged  21/,  and  1  year,  alone.  And  we  thought 
Florida  was  bad!  Anyway,  its  another  way  of  proving 
that  good  things  can  be  done  without  money,  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  crap.  Just  a  little  imagination  and  work. 

[ Editor’s  note:  In  New  York  City,  it’s  actually 
against  the  law  for  a  person  who  is  not  a  close  relative 
or  a  public  official,  to  care  for  a  child — with  or  without 
pay — except  for  casual  babysitting  .  .  .  sometimes.'] 

6.  Here  is  where  we  lose  ’em.  People  is  for  people 
who  want  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  One  of  the  things  we 
all  detest  are  ‘charities’  which  spend  80-90%  of  their 
budget  on  administration.  All  right,  we  aren’t  ever 
going  over  20.  We’re  going  to  try  to  be  imaginative 
enough  to  think  of  projects,  like  Hunger  Hurts,  which 
involve  people  directly — without  intervening  admini¬ 
stration — with  people.  We  still  need  the  grimy,  repul¬ 
sive  jobs  which  make  our  dainty  skins  crawl.  Well,  dear 
friends,  if  you  open  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store¬ 
front  at  506  East  6th  you  will  see  lurking  down  there 
a  mimeograph  machine.  Sound  familiar?  Not  for  agit¬ 
prop,  comrade.  For  work. 

There  is  federal  money  to  be  had  for  well-conceived 
pilot  projects;  we’ve  been  encouraged  to  apply.  There 
is  foundation  money  for  projects;  we’ve  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  Someone  has  to  write,  others  type, 
and  others  reproduce  applications,  studies,  etc.  Boring, 
perhaps,  but  valid  and  necessary.  If  Summerlane  is 
to  work  we  have  to  find  100  campers  and  teens.  If  it  is 
to  be  a  school  we  have  to  find  40  or  more  students.  You 
can  figure  50  letters  for  each  one  found. 

If  we  are  to  rescue  families  we  have  to  find  them, 
have  to  send  their  names  to  people,  have  to  find  doctors 
and  dentists  where  they  live.  Hell,  John  Davis  has 
starving  kids  in  Manhattan — and  quite  a  few  young 
couples  who  can’t  get  married  because  they  can’t  find 
an  apartment.  We  need  a  volunteer  who  will  track  down 
telephone  repairmen,  check  their  disconnect-orders  and 
find  cheap  apartments  for  ex-JDs.  People  has  been 
started  by  people  who  believe  the  world  doesn’t  owe  us 
a  damned  thing.  We  have  to  work  for  it.  Including  the 
crap.  Unromance,  anyone? 

Dreams,  Nostrums  and  Other  Fancies 

We  haven’t  moved  into  any  JD  work  to  date.  Paul 
still  pays, the  rent  on  the  Reading  Clinic  Pilot  Project. 
We  have  a  few  resources  including  my  office-home  store¬ 
front  on  the  Lower  East  Side  to  help  someone  who 
wants  to  work.  What’s  it  to  be?  Idea-mongers  who  want 
to  work  only,  please.  1 

Summerlane  Camp  can  become  Summerlane  School. 
And  there  are  other  things.  I  first  wrote  “You  Can 
Help  Make  This  A  Reality.”  This  sounds  so  much  like 
the  usual  fund-raising  crap  that  it  has  to  be  clearer. 
The  Realist  is  Paul’s  personal  venture.  He  thinks  of 
his  subscribers  as  his  friends.  If  his  taste  in  friends 
is  bad,  well.  .  .  . 

People  is  the  Realist  coming  real.  We  are  inviting 
our  friends  to  help  us  create  something  with  muscle. 

The  Realist 


mind,  balls  and  guts — made  of  dreams  and  visions  as 
well.  If  the  thing  is  another  breath  from  Don  Quixote’s 
tortured  shade,  fine.  I  have  a  picture  on  my  desk  of  a 
boy  who  weighs  40  pounds.  This  would  seem  a  pretty 
irrelevant  description  save  for  the  fact  that  9  months 
ago  he  weighed  7  pounds  and  suffered  from  6  poten¬ 
tially  fatal  diseases.  I  can  tilt  at  a  lot  of  windmills  on 
that.  There  are  seven  beebee  holes  in  my  storefront 
window.  If  we  can  find  something  better  for  these  brats 
to  do,  without  castrating  them,  bring  on  the  lances.  If 
it  takes  more  beebee  holes,  or  a  brick,  before  we  do  it, 
such  is  life. 

Questions,  Objections  and  Other  Flim-Flam 

One  of  the  kids  at  Westchester  Ethical  Society 
wanted  some  answers  to  good  questions.  Won’t  the 
families  we  help  through  Hunger  Hurts  be  the  objects 
of  jealousy — won’t  this  hurt  rather  than  help? 

No.  One  reason  is  that  these  people  exist  in  a  fan¬ 
tastic  kind  of  atomized  society.  In  a  very  real  sense 
there  is  no  one  close  enough  to  be  jealous.  A  second 
reason  is  that  we  don’t  propose  to  become  the  Great 
White  Father  anonymously  dropping  a  bundle  of  boodle 
on  one  kid  in  a  family  in  a  sweltering  slum.  One  real 
person  is  going  to  become  the  friend  of  another  real 
person.  One  real  family  is  going  to  become  the  comfort 
of  another  real  family.  In  a  sense  we  are  establishing 
a  community — at  great  geographical  and  cultural  dis¬ 
tances,  to  be  sure,  but  based  on  the  real  elements  of 
community:  people  facing  one  another  as  people. 

The  senior  class  of  the  Sunday  School  at  West¬ 
chester  decides  where  the  whole  Sunday  School  will 
spend  its  collection  for  the  year.  They  seemed  a  trifle 
put  out  because  the  ‘adoption’  of  a  Korean  implied  a 
long  range  commitment  and  limited  the  new  seniors’ 
choice.  What,  they  wanted  to  know,  happens  if  you 
drop  our  family  next  year?  Won’t  they  be  worse  off? 

Actually,  this  is  a  problem  for  the  giver.  These 
people  couldn’t  be  worse  off.  Any  help  goes  to  good 
use,  and  is  deeply  appreciated.  Any  boost  up  the  ladder 
helps.  And,  we  don’t  propose  to  pauperize  our  friends 
by  making  them  subject  to  means  tests,  cut-off  figures, 
or  other  gimmicks  of  the  unWelfare  State. 

Mind  you,  I’m  not  putting  this  teenager  down  for 
his  questions.  They  were  serious  and  valid.  It  was  good 
to  hear  them  from  a  9th  grade  student.  Most  of  his 
elders  cannot  penetrate  their  own  rationalizations.  They 
simply  use  them  to  avoid  helping  without  seriously 
putting  the  question.  Somehow,  meanness  is  always 
for  the  good  of  the  needy.  Or  the  old  saw  “Some  people 
don’t  really  want  to  be  helped,  anyway”  is  trotted  out. 

An  interesting  insight  into  the  machinations  of  the 
satisfied  mind  occurs  in  a  rumor  we  heard  about  Save 
The  Children  Federation.  This  rumor  cropped  up  so 
often  that  it  almost  assumed  the  status  of  fact  in  my 
mind.  It  was  told  that  Save  The  Children  warns  their 
donors  that  if  they  drop  their  kid,  the  kid  stays  dropped. 
This  would  seem  a  pretty  stiff  way  of  handling  people’s 
reluctance  to  take  their  charity  seriously. 

But  the  interesting  thing  was  that  this  rumor  was 
always  given  as  an  excuse  not  to  give  to  the  kid  in 
the  first  place! 

I  called  the  nice  lady  at  Save  The  Children,  and 
put  her  on  about  the  Sunday  School  wanting  to  adopt, 
etc.,  and  that  they  wanted  to  know  what  gives  if  they 
drop  the  kid.  After  a  nice  long  talk  I  was  pretty  sure 
that  need,  and  something  called  “willingness  to  try,” 
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are  the  main  criteria  for  help  from  Save  The  Children. 
The  lady  seemed  insistent  about  that  “willingness,”  but 
told  me  that  about  4  of  6  of  the  latest  batch  of  assign¬ 
ments  were  to  repeaters.  So,  we  can  tell  you  that  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  Save  The  Children  drops  no 
child  that  is  needy  and  deserving.  And,  nowhere  in  the 
volumes  of  their  literature  does  this  rumored  caveat 
occur. 

So  much  for  middle  class  alienation.  You  don’t  give 
because  if  you  stop,  then  them  greedy  charity  people 
are  going  to  stop.  Ech  !  We  won’t  drop  any  family 
(we’re  a  community,  remember?)  as  long  as  someone 
else  comes  along.  So  don’t  feel  bad.  They  won’t  get 
used  to  eating  and  then  have  to  go  back  to  standard 
pore  folk  affluence.  We’re  not  trying  to  save  the  world. 
Just  to  plant  a  few  seeds  of  humanity. 

Someone  else  asked  about  volunteers.  How  are  we 
going  to  screen  them?  In  short,  dear  reader,  how  we 
going  to  tell  if  you  are  good  or  another  nut?  At  the 
Lincoln  Park  Child  Care  Center  we  used  emotionally 
disabled  people  who’ve  never  before  been  able  to  hold 
a  job;  we’ve  had  juvenile  delinquents  and  other  love¬ 
lies.  One  unwed  mother-to-be  of  14  had  just  offered  to 
cut  the  balls  out  of  a  public  health  doctor — and  had 
the  broken  coke  bottle  in  hand  to  lend  seriousness  to 
her  proposal.  She  and  other  unbelievably  hostile  teen¬ 
age  mothers  worked  well,  and  accepted  maternal  train¬ 
ing  from  us. 

Because  the  work  is  valid,  and  the  supervision  is 
sane,  honest  and  loving,  and  because  the  work  is  hard, 
immediately  valuable,  and  overwhelming,  they  have 
worked  beautifully.  We’ve  used  the  disabled,  the  blind, 
and  others.  They’ve  been  efficient  workers  in  tasks  we 
were  told  they  couldn’t  perform. 

I  am  not  the  sort  of  misty-minded  jerk  who  thinks 
that  all  people  are  going  to  work  well  in  any  given 
situation  just  because  I’m  sincere.  I  am  the  sort  of 
misty-minded  jerk  who  is  willing  to  give  and  struggle 
in  any  situation.  I’m  not  going  to  invest  heart,  muscle, 
mind,  balls  and  guts  in  helping  fouled-up  JDs,  and 
then  turn  around  to  put  down  and  -imlove  a  jerky 
middle  class  social  worker.  Both  are  maimed.  Both  are 
culturally  deprived.  Both  need  whatever  strength  I  can 
offer  out  of  my  own  deprivation. 

Sometimes  I  do  have  to  draw  my  boundaries  sharply. 
I  don’t  always  have  time  to  humor  the  nuts,  in  other 
words.  But,  when  I  must  break  off,  when  I  do  say,  “I 
don’t  have  time  for  this  struggle,”  I  am  obliged  by  my 
knowing  of  myself  to  make  the  break  clean,  and  as 
undestructive  as  possible.  I’m  going  first  to  try  the 
struggle. 

People  is  in  business  to  help.  As  long  as  strength 
and  resources  permit  we  will  struggle  to  help,  and  to 
work  with  people.  We  will  fail  often,  we  will  break 
hearts,  commit  ethical  blunders  and  positive  offenses. 
Our  failures,  though,  will  not  be  failures  of  nerve,  of 
love,  of  fear  to  struggle.  They  may  well  be  the  blunder- 
ings  of  naive,  well-meaning  jerks.  This,  of  course,  ain’t 
our  self-image.  You’re  welcome  to  yours.  In  other 


American  Dream  Series 

Ad  in  N.Y.  Times:  “Attention  Landlords!  Now  Re- 
Pipe  in  Brass!  Pays  for  Itself  Out  of  Increased  Rents. 
Rent  Commission  Has  Approved  New  Program.  Call 
or  write  for  schedule  of  increases  permitted  . .  .  Trylon 
Heating  Corporation.” 
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words,  dear  reader,  if  you  want  work,  write.  We’ll  use 
you,  even  if  you  are  a  nut. 

A  Word  to  Loyal  Members  of  CORE,  NAACP, 
ACLU,  AHA,  Etc. 

Why,  you  ask,  do  we  want  to  start  another  organi¬ 
zation?  Can’t  the  specialists  do  it  better?  To  these 
questions,  posed  by  hard-thinking  liberals  of  many 
stripes,  I  can  only  answer  with  a  shrug.  If  you  don’t 
understand  what  we’re  driving  at  by  now,  I  don’t  know. 
Perhaps  the  key  word  is  community,  and  perhaps  it’s 
something  I  see  because  I  am  a'  Southern  White  Radical 
(read  that,  for  best  effect,  barefooted).  At  any  rate, 
here  is  a  parable  for  our  prime: 

Highlander  Folk  School  is  no  more.  For  more  than 
30  years  it  labored  in  the  South  to  bring  about  human¬ 
ity  to  that  unmanned  region.  The  chances  are  you 
never  heard  of  it.  The  little  lady  who  refused  to  move 
to  the  rear  of  the  Montgomery  bus  was  a  Highlander 
graduate.  Thousands  of  starving  peons  in  the  off-shore 
islands  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  live  because  of 
Highlander.  Hundreds  of  Southerners  got  their  first 
practical  taste  of  integration  at  Highlander.  It  was  a 
school  to  teach  folk  skills.  How  to  run  a  mimeograph. 
Handicraft  industry.  Community  leadership  at  the 
practical  working  level.  Building  houses.  Midwifery. 
Folksongs  and  prayer.  Yeah,  dear  rationalist,  prayer. 
Atheists  who  worked  there  suddenly  got  some  insight 
into  what  the  mountain  religion  means  to  folk  who 
pray  before  every  meeting,  even  the  casual  gathering 
on  the  front  porch.  They  weren’t  too  ‘honest’  to  bow 
at  prayer,  to  join  lustily  at  hymns,  or  to  listen  sympa¬ 
thetically  to  simple  pieties.  Food,  water,  work,  play, 
love  and  companionship,  were  much  more  important 
than  religious  disputation.  They  did  a  good  work.  And 
we  let  them  down. 

In  1956  thousands  of  Chicago  Area  liberals  flocked 
to  the  cathedral  of  Rockefeller  Chapel  on  the  Universitjr 
campus.  Our  new  saint,  Martin  Luther  King,  had 
come  to  town.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  offered  at  the 
collection.  Dozens  of  real  honest-to-god  liberals  flocked 
to  Montgomery.  Unitarian  ministers  by  the  carload 
ran  down  to  flap  the  mouth  and  return.  Perhaps  you 
can  understand  the  bitterness  of  the  Negro  to  the  white 
in  that  phrase  “to  flap  the  mouth  and  return.”  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  white  man  to  a  good  Negro 
friend,  our  chief  stalwart  in  building  the  Child  Care 
Center.  I  was  pleased  that  she  was  able  to  say  to  him, 
“We  can’t  trust  you  whites,  because  you  always  leave. 
One  way  or  another,  you  always  leave.” 

Montgomery  is  today  an  armed  camp.  Negroes  are 
more  thoroughly  segregated,  more  totally  impoverished 
than  in  1955.  But  Yankee  Gold  still  flows  to  Martin 
Luther  King.  And  nobody  knows  Highlander.  Except 
the  Catholic  Worker. 

The  point  is  this.  So  long  as  social  action,  and 
welfare  attempts,  are  separated  from  people,  they  will 
lend  themselves  to  inhuman  destruction  of  human 
values.  One  of  my  ministerial  colleagues  was  one  of  the 
glorious  ones  who  got  himself  jailed  by  one  of  my 
Southern  White  buddies.  I  couldn’t  find  him  4  years  ago 
when  some  of  us  went  to  jail  in  Chicago — for  the  same 
issue.  Take  your  rides,  my  friends,  walk  your  protests, 
and  organize  the  Great  Good  Middle  Class  into  Selective 
Buying  Crusades  cum  Boycott. .  But  worry  about  us 
lower  class  bums  starving  out  here  in  the  gutter  while 
you’re  doing  it,  huh? 


In  Birmingham,  Alabama  there  is  a  great  big  selec¬ 
tive  buying  thing  going  on.  Brother  Shuttlesworth  s 
Christian-something-or-other  is  dealing  it.  The  County 
Commission  struck  back  with  typical  southern  gal¬ 
lantry.  For  years  they  have  participated  in  the  federal 
surplus  food  program.  Which  means  that  they  agree 
to  pay  for  proper  storage  and  equitable  distribution  of 
surplus  food  to  unemployed  residents.  Their  costs  were 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  food  amounted  to  a 
respectable  mountain.  So,  today,  the  poor  folk  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  mostly  Negro,  ain’t  got  no  grits.  So,  what  I 
want  to  know,  Rev.  Shuttlesworth,  is  when  your  Chris¬ 
tian  circus  decides  the  nonboycott-boycott  is  a  success 
anl  goes  home,  as  you  surer  than  hell  did  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  what  happens  to  them  grits? 

Something  most  liberals  don’t  realize  is  that  the 
Negroes’  struggle  has  been  led  by  the  middle  class  for 
middle  class  goals.  Southern  education  is  almost  totally 
irrelevant  to  Negro  needs  as  well  as  being  hopelessly 
inadequate,  because  of  liberal  leadership.  Inadequacy, 
to  be  sure,  lies  at  the  feet  of  Southern  gentlemen;  but 
the  fact  that  over  half  of  Jacksonville,  Florida’s  Negro 
postmen  have  college  teaching  degrees  and  cannot  be 
employed  is  not  because  there  are  no  jobs  available  to 
them.  The  surplus  of  openings  in  jobs  protected  by  the 
federal  government  makes  job  availability  no  problem 
in  Florida. 

The  asininities  and  cultural  blindness  of  liberal  lead¬ 
ership  have  so  warped  the  structure  of  Negro  education 
that,  far  from  it  being  a  problem  of  too  many  trade 
school  graduates,  Negroes  are  handed  practically  use¬ 
less  academic  degrees  while  jobs  go  begging.  The  point 
is  that  money  goes  to  nice  things,  to  things  that  make 
headlines,  to  things,  in  general,  which  have  little  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  needs  of  people. 

One  of  the  few  places  in  the  South  that  the  Negro 
has  not  retreated  despite  so  many  ‘victories’  is  Tuske- 
gee.  For  once  the  leadership  did  not  come  from  the 
charismatic  messiahs  of  the  clergy.  Tuskegee  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  a  sound  population  of  college  people, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  town  so  ‘blessed.’  Leadership  did 
not  come  alone  from  the  college,  but  from  Negroes  in 
all  walks  of  life.  The  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
was  a  non-churchgoing  humanist,  Charles  Gomillion. 
The  movement  worried  about  people  eating  and  work¬ 
ing  as  well  as  riding. 

The  Negro  economy  was  not  destroyed;  rather, 
almost  40  White  businesses  closed.  The  only  division  in 
the  Negro  community  came  when  the  ministers  sought 
to  have  Gomillion  removed.  With  characteristic  idealism 
he  refused  even  to  attend  the  meeting  which  discussed 
his  readily  offered  resignation.  It  was  overwhelmingly 
refused. 

The  Tuskegee  struggle,  after  4  years  of  work,  could 
still  weekly  produce  a  crowded  meeting  drawn  from  the 
entire  community,  with  continual  local  financial  support 
for  the  court  fights.  It  was  rather  less  spectacularly 
successful  in  attracting  Yankee  Gold  than  Montgomery 
had  been.  When  Gomillion,  and  coincidentally  the  two 
men  second  and  third  in  responsibility,  left  Tuskegee 
for  a  year  on  academic  matters,  the  movement  flour¬ 
ished.  Leadership  had  prepared  it  to  continue;  had 
rooted  it  in  the  people. 

People  is  made  of  the  same  sort  of  idealistic  Don 
Quixotes  as  Charles  Gomillion.  People  who  think  you 
can  trust  people. 

If  you  want  work,  write. 
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The  Moon-Shot  Scandal 

by  Terry  Southern 


A  significant  difference  between  Soviet  and  Ameri¬ 
can  space  efforts  has  been  the  constant  spotlight  of 
public  attention  focused  on  the  latter,  while  our  antag¬ 
onist’s  program  has  been  carried  forward  in  relative 
secrecy.  This  has  presented  tremendous  disadvantages, 
especially  in  its  psychological  effect  on  the  national- 
mind,  and  it  harbors  a  dangerous  potential  indeed.  If, 
for  example,  in  climax  to  the  usual  fanfare  and  nation¬ 
ally  televised  countdown,  the  spacecraft  simply  ex¬ 
plodes,  veers  out  crazily  into  the  crowd,  or  burrows 
deep  into  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  launching-pad,  it 
can  be  fairly  embarrassing  to  all  concerned.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  generally  presumed,  that,  because  of 
this  apparent  and  completely  above-board  policy,  every¬ 
thing  which  occurs  in  regard  to  these  American  space- 
shots  is  immediately  known  by  the  entire  public.  Yet 
can  anyone  really  be  naive  enough  to  believe  that  in 
matters  so  extraordinarily  important  an  attitude  of 
such  simple-minded  candor  could  obtain?  Surely  not. 
And  the  facts  behind  the  initial  moon-shot,  of  August 
17,  1961,  make  it  a  classic  case  in  point,  now  that  the 
true  story  may  at  last  be  told. 

Readers  will  recall  that  the  spacecraft,  after  a  dra¬ 
matic  countdown,  blazed  up  from  its  pad  on  full  camera ; 
the  camera  followed  its  ascent  briefly,  then  cut  to  the 
tracking-station  where  a  graph  described  the  arc  of  its 
ill-fated  flight.  In  due  time  it  became  evident  that  the 
rocket  was  seriously  off  course,  and  in  the  end  it  was 
announced  quite  simply  that  the  craft  had  “missed  the 
moon”  by  about  two-hundred  thousand  miles — by  a 
wider  mark,  in  fact,  than  the  distance  of  the  shot  it¬ 
self.  What  was  not  announced — either  before,  during, 
or  after  the  shot — was  that  the  craft  was  manned  by 
five  astronauts.  Hoping  for  a  total  coup,  the  Space 
Authority  —  highest  echelon  of  the  Agency  —  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  fully  crewed  flight,  one  which  if  success¬ 
ful  (and  there  was  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be)  would  then  be  dramatically  announced  to 
an  astonished  world:  “Americans  On  The  Moon!” 
Whereas,  if  not  successful,  it  would  merely  remain  un¬ 
disclosed  that  the  craft  had  been  manned.  The  crew,  of 
course,  was  composed  of  carefully  screened  volunteers 
who  had  no  known  dependents. 

So,  in  one  room  of  the  tracking-station— a  room 
which  was  not  being  televised— communications  were 
maintained  throughout  this  historic  interlude.  Frag¬ 
mented  transcripts,  in  the  form  of  both  video  and 
acoustic  tapes,  as  well  as  personal  accounts  of  those 
present,  have  now  enabled  us  to  piece  together  the  story 
— the  story,  namely,  of  how  the  moon-bound  spaceship, 
“Cutie-Pie  II,”  was  caused  to  careen  off  into  outer 
snace.  beyond  the  moon  itself,  when  some  kind  of  “in- 
pr.vo  fnaaot  hassel ,”  as  it  has  has  since  been  described, 
developed  aboard  the  craft  during  early  flight  stage. 

According  to  available  information,  Lt.  Col.  P.  D. 
Slattery,  a  “retired”  British  colonial  officer,  co-captained 
the  flight  in  hand  with  Major  Ralph  L.  Doll  (better 
known  to  his  friends,  it  was  later  learned,  as  “Baby” 
Doll)  ;  the  balance  of  the  crew  consisted  of  Capt.  J. 
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Walker,  Lt.  Fred  Hanson,  and  Cpl.  “Felix”  Mendels¬ 
sohn.  (There  is  certain  evidence  suggesting  that  Cpl. 
Mendelssohn  may  have,  in  actual  fact,  been  a  woman.) 
The  initial  phase  of  the  existing  ti'anscript  is  com¬ 
prised  entirely  of  routine  operational  data  and  reports 
of  instrument  readings.  It  was  near  the  end  of  Stage 
One,  however,  when  the  craft  was  some  68,000  miles 
from  earth,  and  still  holding  true  course,  that  the  first 
untoward  incident  occurred;  this  was  in  the  form  of  an 
unexpected  exchange  between  Lt.  Hanson  and  Maj.  Doll, 
which  resounded  over  the  tracking-station  inter-com, 
as  clear  as  a  bell  on  a  winter’s  morn : 

Lt.  Hanson:  “Will  you  stop  it!  Just  stop  it!” 

Maj.  Doll:  “Stop  what?  I  was  only  calibrating  my 
altimeter — for  heaven’s  sake,  Freddie!” 

Lt.  Hanson:  “I’m  not  talking  about  that  and  you 
know  it!  I’m  talking  about  your  infernal  camp¬ 
ing!  Now  just  stop  it!  Right  now!” 

The  astonishment  this  caused  at  tracking-station 
H.Q.  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Head-phones  were 
adjusted,  frequencies  were  checked;  the  voice  of  a  Lt. 
General  spoke  tersely:  “Cutie-Pie  II — give  us  your 
reading — over.” 

“Reading  thpeeding ,”  was  Cpl.  Mendelssohn’s  slyly 
lisped  reply,  followed  by  a  cunning  snicker.  At  this 
point  a  scene  of  fantastic  bedlam  broke  loose  on  the 
video  inter-com.  Col.  Slatterly  raged  out  from  his  for¬ 
ward  quarters,  like  the  protagonist  of  Psycho — in  out¬ 
landish  feminine  attire  of  the  nineties,  replete  with  a 
dozen  petticoats  and  high-button  shoes.  He  pranced  with 
wild  imperiousness  about  the  control  room,  interfering 
with  all  operational  activity,  and  then  spun  into  a  pro¬ 
vocative  and  feverish  combination  of  tarantella  and 
can-can  at  the  navigation  panel,  saucily  flicking  at  the 
controls  there,  cleverly  integrating  these  movements 
into  the  tempo  of  his  dervish,  amidst  peals  of  laughter 
and  shrieks  of  delight  and  petulent  annoyance. 

“You  silly  old  fraud,”  someone  cried  gaily,  “this 
isn’t  Pirandello!” 

It  was  then  that  the  video  system  of  the  inter-com 
blacked  out,  as  though  suddenly  shattered,  as  did  the 
audio-system  shortly  afterward.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  sound  communication  part  of 
the  system  was  eventually  restored,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  occasional  reports  (of  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  nature)  continue  to  be  received,  as  the  craft — 
which  was  heavily  fueled  for  its  return  trip  to  earth — 
still  blazes  through  the  farther  reaches  of  space. 

Surely,  despite  the  negative  and  rather  disappoint¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  flight,  there  are  at  least  two  profit¬ 
able  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it:  (1)  that  the  anti¬ 
quated,  intolerant  attitude  of  the  Agency,  and  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  generally,  towards  sexual  freedom,  can  only 
cause  individual  repression  which  may  at  any  time — 
and  especially  under  the  terrific  tensions  of  space-flight 
— have  a  boomerang  effect  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
all  concerned,  and  (2)  that  there  may  well  be,  after  all, 
an  ancient  wisdom  in  the  old  adage,  “Five’s  a  croivd.” 
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A  Nun  in  the  Sun 


To  Purge  Or  Not  To  Purge  .  .  .  ? 


by  William  Worthy 

After  the  “week  of  fear”  at  the  end 
of  October  my  hometown  daily,  the 
Boston  Globe,  remarked  that  no  doubt 
President  Kennedy  scared  the  Russians 
because  he  certainly  scared  ns. 

I  had  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
in  time  of  crisis  the  best  in  men  comes 
out— and  especially  in  men  of  essential 
good  will.  But  was  that  in  fact  borne 
out  by  the  rash  of  activities  by  peace 
groups  after  the  President’s  October 
22nd  address  to  the  nation? 

The  answer  in  many  cases  is  no, 
judging  from  the  organizational  jock¬ 
eying  for  position,  the  throat-cutting 
and  the  incredible  inefficiency  that  went 
on  along  the  peace  front.  I’ve  long 
maintained  that  there  are  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  mistakes,  certain  luxury 
types  of  ineptitude,  that  politically  se¬ 
rious  persons  just  do  not  indulge  in. 
(Perhaps  I  should  qualify  that  by 
specifying  politically  serious  persons 
not  hog-tied  by  their  neuroses.) 

My  admiration  for  the  Women’s 
Strike  for  Peace  is  tempered  by  its 
general  unwillingness  to  damn  U.  S. 
colonialism  as  one  of  the  major  threats 
to  world  peace.  But  at  least  the  zealous 
members  have  built,  in  a  year’s  time,  a 
functioning  action  apparatus  that  one 
day,  under  different  leadership,  may  be 
used  to  take  the  unpopular  steps  that 
need  to  be  taken.  The  President  spoke 
on  television  and  laid  down  the  line  on 
Monday  evening.  (Five  hours  earlier, 
at  the  UN,  I  heard  the  Soviet  infor¬ 
mation  officer  taunt  Dick  Hottelet  of 
CBS  News  on  how  totally  in  the  dark 
we  of  “the  open  society”  were  about 


“Last  time  I  let  Nixon  wag  his 
finger  in  my  face  for  the  photog¬ 
raphers,  so  I  figured  now  I  should 
do  something  to  give  the  Demo¬ 
crats  equal  time.  .  . 
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the  life-and-death  decisions  being  made 
that  day  by  a  handful  of  men  in  Wash¬ 
ington.)  By  Tuesday  afternoon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Women  Strikers  were  demon¬ 
strating  in  protest  outside  the  UN. 
The  chain  system  of  mobilizing  the 
membership  by  telephone  had  worked. 

By  contrast,  I  saw  a  post-crisis  mem¬ 
orandum  of  the  Committee  for  Non¬ 
violent  Action — which  must  be  at  least 
a  decade  old — confessing  that  to  its 
“chagrin”  it  had  discovered  itself  un¬ 
able  to  act  promptly  and  decisively. 

Were  I  a  contributor  to  CNVA  cof¬ 
fers,  I  would  at  this  point  have  some 
very  embarrassing  questions  to  ask. 
It  has  long  been  my  observation  that 
persons  in  old-line  radical  organiza¬ 
tions  don’t  know  enough  —  or  care 
enough — to  have  on  file  the  office  and 
home  telephone  numbers  of  every  sup¬ 
porter,  for  just  such  an  emergency  as 
the  Cuba  crisis.  They  don’t  bother  to 
get  postal  zone  numbers,  which  can 
save  24-48  hours  on  mail  deliveries — 
72  hours  if  a  weekend  intervenes.  (To 
much  of  the  world  it  looked  that  Mon¬ 
day  night  as  if  we  might  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  72  hours  in  which  to  fight  to 
survive.) 

Without  ever  checking  with  persons 
who  know  what  they  are  doing,  these 
same  devotees  of  peace  and  justice  will 
year  after  year  put  out  press  releases 
wholly  unprofessional  in  nature,  and 
will  then  complain  when  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  in  print.  The  releases  often  have 
no  date  and  no  telephone  contact  num¬ 
ber,  which  an  interested  newspaper’s 
city  desk  can  call  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  or  for  clarification  of  a  point. 

Even  when  I’ve  sometimes  taken  the 
trouble  to  tell  peace  organizations  to 
specify  “for  release,  morning  papers” 
or  “afternoon  papers”  on  such-and- 
such  a  date,  they  keep  merrily  on  using 
“for  immediate  release” — which  means 
that  a  daily  editor  cannot  tell  if  his 
competitor  received  the  release  earlier 
and  has  already  beaten  him  into  print. 

What  really  floored  me,  however,  was 
a  group  up  here  in  Boston  which  sin¬ 
gle-spaced  a  three-paragraph  release 
and  then  mailed  it  out  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute  in  unsealed  three-cent  envelopes. 
The  proper  form  and  techniques  for 
press  releases  can  be  mastered  and 
memorized  by  a  moron  in  15  minutes. 

But  these  technical  issues  are  minor 
compared  with  that  week’s  bloodletting 
in  all-night  and  all-day  sessions  in 
preparation  for  mass  demonstrations 
over  the  weekend. 

(Had  Khrushchev  along  about  Thurs¬ 
day  ordered  his  Caribbean  submarines 
to  fire  on  any  U.S.  Navy  ship  stopping 
a  Russian  freighter,  the  low-gear  ac¬ 
tion  machinery  of  the  peace  organiza¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  have  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  budgets,  would  have  been  nice¬ 
ly  irrelevant  by  a  margin  of  48  hours 


J  “Yes,  Mr.  Hears!,  I  understand 
— that’s  a  very  generous  offer — 

I  we  supply  the  photos  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  sites  and  you  supply  the  war.” 

or  so.  Cannot  the  members  and  support- 
ers  expect  and  demand  of  the  paid 
staffs  a  higher  state  of  readiness?  If 
the  next  confrontation  happens  to  be 
with  the  Chinese,  the  thread  holding 
the  sword  of  Damocles  may  be  consid¬ 
erably  weakened.) 

Primarily  because  of  overwork  that 
week,  but  also  out  of  pure  disgust,  I 
never  bothered  to  fill  a  notebook  with 
a  running  account  of  the  gory,  egotisti¬ 
cal,  largely  unprincipled  battle  that 
raged  among  certain  highly  moralistic 
pacifists  who  adopted  the  “equal  blame” 
stance  (presumably  33%%  allotted  to 
Kennedy,  Khrushchev  and  Castro),  the 
badly  scared  and  would-be  respectable 
Stalinist  elements  who  reportedly  are 
timid  and  conservative  on  just  about 
all  contemporary  issues,  the  Trotsky¬ 
ists  who  held  out  for  a  Times  Square 
demonstration  even  after  the  cops  ar¬ 
bitrarily  and  unconstitutionally  for¬ 
bade  it,  and  all  the  other  “tendencies.” 

(Parenthetically,  it  is  highly  reas¬ 
suring  now  to  contemplate  that  when 
the  civil  rights  struggle  slips  into  a 
phase  of  widespread  violence  and  coun¬ 
terviolence — and  it  behooves  men  of 
wisdom  to  foresee  approaching  colli¬ 
sions,  whether  the  prospect  is  abhorred, 
condoned  or  relished — the  same  pious 
blame-apportioners  will  impartially  re¬ 
fuse  to  distinguish  between  the  oppres¬ 
sors  and  the  oppressed.  Pacifist  Dave 
Dellinger  told  the  “equal  blamers”  in 
CNVA  that  their  position  vis-a-vis 
Cuba’s  role  in  the  crisis  was  akin  to 
equating  a  Mississippi  lynch  mob  with 
a  Negro  farmer  who  arms  to  defend 
himself.  If  there  were  the  leaven  of 
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even  a  dozen  Dave  Dellingers  strate¬ 
gically  placed  in  all  these  movements 
and  groups,  I  would  have  more  readily 
concluded  at  the  end  of  that  exhausting 
crisis  week  that  the  human  race  was 
really  worth  saving. 

By  the  time  of  Saturday’s  large  dem¬ 
onstration  at  Hammarskjold  Plaza  I 
had  begun  to  wonder:  Do  these  fiercely 
opposing  elements  actually  regard  their 
organizational  adversaries  as  the  real 
enemy?  Or  is  the  enemy  neo-colonial¬ 
ists  seeking  to  regain  their  “lost  plan¬ 
tation”  of  Cuba  at  the  risk  of  a  world 
holocaust? 

(Dan  Watts  of  the  Liberation  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Africa  observed  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  sanctimoni¬ 
ous  great  power  was  seeking  to  disarm 
a  small  country  as  a  prelude  to  a 
planned  invasion!) 

I  also  wondered  if  the  rank  and  file 
in  the  peace  groups  that  should  have 
been  cooperating  to  the  utmost  (in  the 
common  sense  way  that  passengers  on 
a  sinking  ship  cooperate  in  getting  in¬ 
to  the  lifeboats)  would  throw  out  the 
guilty  leaders  if  the  petty  and  danger¬ 
ous  maneuvering  were  to  become  public 
knowledge. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  negative  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  operations  a  Harlem 
Anti-Colonial  Committee  was  born.  The 
very  selection  of  its  name,  the  night 
after  Kennedy  led  us  to  the  brink,  op¬ 
timistically  implied  that  we’d  all  be 
around  to  fight  other  battles. 

Since  the  Cuban  crisis  eased,  the 


“Inspection?  Okay,  I’ll  show  you 
mine  if  you’ll  show  me  yours...” 
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group  has  met  in  Harlem  informally 
with  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan,  chief  minister 
of  British  Guiana.  Sooner  or  later  a 
colonial  crisis  impends  there  because 
the  State  Department  is  secretly  press¬ 
ing  London  to  withhold  independence 
while  President  Kennedy  tells  his  press 
conferences  that  Dr.  Jagan’s  proclaim¬ 
ed  socialism  is  acceptable  to  the  U.S. 
because  the  people  have  approved  it 
in  free  elections. 

The  Harlem  Anti-Colonial  Commit¬ 
tee  plans  to  speak  in  a  clear,  factual, 
forceful  voice  about  all  the  colonialist 
and  neo-colonialist  schemes  that  are 
keeping  the  world  in  a  turmoil.  Who 
two  years  ago  would  have  dreamed 
that  the  Europeans  in  the  southern, 
mineral-rich  belt  of  Africa  would  to¬ 
day  be  on  the  verge  of  installing 
Tshombe  as  prime  minister  of  all  the 
Congo? 

In  addition  to  the  usual  smears  from 
the  Right  in  arid  out  of  government, 
the  Committee  expects  run-of-the-mill 
white  liberals  to  come  up  with  cries  of 
“racist,”  “anti-white,”  “chauvinistic,” 
etc.  All  that  this  really  means  is  that 
the  white  liberals  aren’t  being  allowed 
to  run  the  show.  I  gave  up  on  them  a 
long  time  ago,  because  no  more  intel¬ 
lectually  dishonest  conglomeration  clut¬ 
ters  up  the  fight  for  a  better  world. 
But  as  a  pacifist  by  temperament  and 
conviction  I’ve  only  recently  begun  to 
write  off  many  of  the  pacifist  and 
Quaker  leaders  with  their  murky  judg¬ 
ment  on  U.S.  colonialism. 

If  it  is  racist  to  decline  to  put  my 
fate  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  back 
off  from  leading  where  the  facts  ought 
to  take  us,  if  it  is  racist  to  say  that, 
in  the  present  context,  Harlem  must 
lead  and  genuine  whites  must  follow, 
then  I  gladly  confess  to  being  a  racist. 
The  editor  of  the  Jewish  quarterly 
Midstream  contends  that  today  only 
Negroes  and  children  in  this  country 
have  a  moral  cause.  As  we  look  around 
in  the  month  of  November,  still  stun¬ 
ned  just  to  be  alive,  we  can  see  that 
just  about  every  other  grouping  has 
sold  out  or  deserted  the  fight. 

I  have  to  warn  Realist  readers  who 
might  be  inclined  to  respond  to  the 
following  query  that  they  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  a  personal  answer.  Anything  be¬ 
yond  “must”  correspondence  I  can  no 
longer  cope  with.  But  I  would  like  to 
find  out  how  many  rebellious-minded 
peace  and  justice  rank-and-filers  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  useful  (1)  to  have  a 
continuing  expose  of  opportunists, 
frauds,  operaors,  adventurers  and 
cowards  in  these  movements  and  (2)  to 
funnel  factual  information  on  same  to 
one  person  or  one  central  collection 
point  for  correlation  and  verification. 
The  purpose  would  be  simple:  to  dump 
overboard  these  persons  who  sooner  or 
later  are  going  to  betray  us  all  in  the 
midst  of  some  nucelar  crisis. 

For  such  a  project  the  possibilities 
are  endless.  The  scope  could  extend  to 
elements  inside  the  church,  student  or¬ 


ganizations,  CORE,  the  NAACP, 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  and  other  groups  whose  programs 
are  meaningless  unless  linked  to  the 
anti-colonial  struggle,  but  who  were 
eloquently  silent  when  the  neo-colonial¬ 
ists  of  Harvard,  Wall  Street  and  Wash¬ 
ington  went  berserk  on  the  night  of 
October  22nd. 
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(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1964.) 
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A  Challenge  to  Consistency 

by  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 

luill  IlllWm  >— #  »lll  — IIIMHIljl»I^HI»l»t™IBIl’WllW  lul’n  »l^|»  |Hll|fl  I  I  r?  Ill  »  I  I  I 

Editor’s  note:  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  is  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Nazi  Party.  When  canceling 
your  subscription  to  the  Realist,  please  be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  your  zone  number. 

Five  times,  now,  we  have  risked  our  lives,  limbs  and 
liberty  attempting  to  demonstrate  peacefully,  legally 
and  patriotically  against  communist  treason  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

And  five  times  we  have  been  brutally  mistreated  the 
same  way  law-breakers  in  the  South  would  like  to  treat 
James  Meredith,  were  it  not  for  the  federal  marshals 
and  federal  troops  sent  to  protect  his  constitutional 
rights. 

We  have  picketed  almost  a  thousand  times  success¬ 
fully  and  peacefully  in  Washington,  Arlington  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  cities,  without  the  kind  of  disgraceful  mob- 
violence  which  is  permitted  and  apparently  encouraged 
in  Philadelphia.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  maintained  that 
our  presence  and/or  swastikas,  in  themselves,  are  in¬ 
citements  to  riot  or  excuses  for  violence  and  assaults 
upon  us  by  Jews  and  communists  such  as  took  place 
October  12,  1962  when  we  tried  to  demonstrate  against 
the  treasonable  communist  agent  of  the  Soviet  enemy, 
Gus  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  the  sight  of  us  and  our 
principles  are  thoroughly  unpopular  with  some  and  per¬ 
haps  even  enraging  to  many  citizens.  But  no  more  en¬ 
raging  than  the  sight  of  James  Meredith  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi. 

The  federal  courts  rightly  upheld  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Mr.  Meredith  in  Mississippi  regardless  of  the 
certainty  of  riots  and  even  bloodshed  as  a  result  of  his 
insistence  upon  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
Distasteful  as  it  was  to  us,  ive  also  upheld  his  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  and  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 
to  enforce  court  orders,  because  we  believe  in  the  law, 
even  when  it  favors  our  political  opponents. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  Philadelphia  “magistrates” 
— with  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  our  disbelief  in 
their  impartiality.  But  we  do  believe  in  the  dedication 
of  the  federal  courts  to  the  law! 

Apparently,  because  of  a  technical  error  in  our  plea 
to  the  Federal  Court  for  a  Writ  of  Mandamus  ordering 
Philadelphia  to  uphold  our  plain  constitutional  rights, 
we  have  not  yet  won  a  court  order  insuring  justice  and 


A  Question  Bobby  Never  Answered 

September  5,  1961 

Dear  Attorney  General  Kennedy: 

On  behalf  of  our  readers,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of,  on  one  hand, 
your  opposition  to  branding  the  American  Nazi  Party 
as  subversive  because  it  would  give  them  free  pub¬ 
licity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  your  non-opposition 
to  all  the  free  publicity  which  such  branding  has 
given  to  allegedly  subversive  groups,  front  organiza¬ 
tions,  publications  and  individuals  on  the  left. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Paul  Krassner 


law  for  all  citizens  in  Philadelphia,  including  supposedly 
“unpopular”  political  groups  such  as  ours.  We  are. too 
poor  to  afford  lawyers  or  to  get  our  men  out  of  prison 
under  the  outrageous  bail  set  by  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  keep  our  men  locked  up  as  political  prisoners 
(for  being  attacked  by  a  mob  of  lawless,  pro-communist 
Jews  and  outright  communists,  when  our  men  attempt¬ 
ed  to  picket  communist  treason  in  Philadelphia — with¬ 
out  a  peep  of  protest  from  a  single  Jew  or  Jewish 
organization) . 

But  we  are  not  helpless.  I  sincerely  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  the  federal  courts  and  I  am  positive  that 
they  will  be  as  insistent  that  Philadelphia  obey  the  law 
as  they  were  that  Mississippi  obey  the  law.  We  shall 
prepare  the  proper  papers  to  secure  federal  court  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  civil  rights  in  Philadelphia,  in  spite  of 


The  above  is  a  picture  postcard  showing  the  first  Volks¬ 
wagen  ever  displayed,  back  in  1938.  The  poster  asks:  "How 
can  you  get  a  ‘Strength  Through  Joy’  car?”  Now,  a  quarter- 
century  later,  the  swastika-bearing  watchman  has  been 
replaced  by  a  symbol  of  ultimate  rehabilitation:  the  former 
director  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  has  been  named  as 
'Volkswagen's  public  relations  manager. 

the  massed  obstructionism  and  skulduggery  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  Jews  and  Jewish  organizations,  and  the  thor¬ 
oughly  intimidated  officials,  police  and  “magistrates”  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  parallel  to  Mississippi  is  not  close — it  is  'perfect! 
If  federal  troops  can  get  a  Negro  into  a  Mississippi 
college  in  spite  of  local  violence,  they  can  get  an  anti¬ 
communist  “Nazi”  into  Philadelphia  in  spite  of  Jewish 
and  communist  violence. 

Philadelphia  has  learned  by  now,  I  am  sure,  that 
neither  jails,  nor  beatings,  nor  police  intimidation,  nor 
tyrannical  Jewish  “magistrates”  can  scare  us  out  of 
exercising  our  American  constitutional  rights  in  the 
supposedly  American  city  of  Philadelphia,  regardless 
of  the  power  of  organized  Jewry  and  communists  in 
that  city.  If  Philadelphia  Jewry  intends  to  make  its 
stand  for  tyranny  and  communist-style  oppression  in 
Philadelphia,  then  we  accept  the  challenge.  We  shall  see 
that  the  public  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  parallel  to 
the  Mississippi  situation,  and  we  shall  fight  in  the 
courts  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  our 
rights,  the  same  as  any  other  Americans,  to  picket  and 
speak  in  Philadelphia — as  we  have  successfully  done 
in  dozens  of  other  cities  across  America.  Regardless  of 
the  legal  “runarounds”  we  are  experiencing  and  illegal 
jailings  and  “protective  custody,”  we  will  picket  in 
Philadelphia! 

James  Meredith  is  in  Ole  Miss,  courtesy  of  15,000 
federal  troops  and  marshals. 

We  will  picket  in  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  without  being  beaten,  jailed  or  taken  into 
“protective  custody” — with  federal  troops,  if  necessary. 
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As  The  Twig  Is  Bent  ,  .  . 

by  William  Mathes 

Both  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Montgomery  Ward  is¬ 
sue  special  Christmas  catalogs.  They  are  replete  with  gay 
colored  covers,  special  order  blanks,  and  a  bewildering 
choice  of  good  things:  “Wassail  Bowl  Of  Distinction,” 
“Poinsetta  Totem,”  “Solid  Brass  Angel  Chimes,”  and  an 
illuminated  three-dimensional  head  of  Christ  that  plays  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  but  has  a  “handy”  on/off  switch  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  largest  single  section  in  either  catalog  is 
the  toy  section. 

I  am  unashamedly  delighted  with  toys.  Some  of  the 
best  hours  of  my  life  were  spent  pushing  little  rubber  cars 
along  intricate  systems  of  dirt  highways  of  my  own  design 
and  construction.  I  would  like  to  do  this  now  (and  go 
through  all  the  appropriate  sounds  for  shifting  gears  and 
screech  tires),  but  I  would  be  locked  up  if  I  did.  So,  I  am 
waiting  for  my  own  children.  Meanwhile,  there  are  toy 
stores  and  catalogs  like  the  ones  from  Sears  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward. 

Since  sputnik,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
development  of  scientific  toys.  For  example,  there  is  one 
called,  “Fish-in-a-Flash.”  One  simply  adds  “magic  fish 
eggs”  to  a  plastic  aquarium  with  water;  the  eggs  hatch 
into  tiny  tropical  fish.  This  kind  of  super-parthenogenesis 
may  have  wide-ranging  possibilities  for  preparing  future 
generations  for  artificial  insemination.  However,  other 
toys  may  work  against  such  a  preparation. 

The  “Visible  Man”  and  “Visible  Woman”  toys  may  se¬ 
riously  confuse  subsequent  generations.  These  small  clear- 
plastic  statues  are  supposedly  “anatomically  correct”  and 
may  be  taken  apart  and  put  back  together  again,  all  in  the 
service  of  the  study  of  human  anatomy.  The  trouble  is  that 
neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  has  any  sex  organs.  The 
crotch  of  each  is  a  vague  assemblage  of  intestines,  nothing 
more.  These  toys  are  described  seductively:  “Mysteries  of 
the  human  body  revealed — from  skin  to  skeleton.” 

Some  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  children  interested 
in  history.  Under  a  page  heading,  “History  In  The  Making,” 
there  is  a  toy  which  offers,  among  other  things,  “Minature 
replicas  of  the  34  presidents  plus  Mrs.  Kennedy.”  I  wonder 
if  this  toy  had  been  conceived  during,  say,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Grover  Cleveland,  would  it  have  included  a  replica 
of  Mrs.  Cleveland?  One  is  driven  to  speculate  on  future 
classroom  scenes  in  which  a  recital  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  ends:  “.  .  .  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Mrs.  Kennedy.  .  . 

Many  of  the  toys  are  weapons  for  killing,  or  have  these 
weapons  as  a  key  element  in  their  design.  This  must  be 
qualified  by  noting  that  some  weapons  for  killing  are 
defensive  under  certain  conditions,  while  the  same  weapons 
may  be  offensive  under  another  set  of  conditions.  But  all 
this  is  very  complicated  for  laymen,  and  we  had  best  leave 
these  matters  to  experts. 

One  of  the  more  sophisticated  of  the  killing  toys  is  a 
remote-controlled  tank  that  “explodes  when  it  hits  a  hidden 
mine.”  How  would  you  like  to  have  one  of  these  toys 
under  your  Christmas  tree?  Incidentally,  this  toy  is  a 
Sears  exclusive  and  is  made  in  Japan! 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  “action  toy.”  There  are  a 
variety  of  monsters  and  robots  in  this  category.  One  of  the 
most  charming  is  the  “Odd  Ogg.”  When  you  try  to  hit  it 
with  a  plastic  ball  and  miss,  “it  sticks  out  its  tongue  and 
razzes  you.”  If  you  hit  it  just  right,  “it  croaks  happily  and 
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moves  toward  you.”  Another  monster  is  called  “King  Zor, 
the  mighty  dinosaur  that  fights  back!”  When  it  is  shot  in 
the  tail  with  a  specially  provided  dart,  “it  turns  around 
and  roars.”  Who  wouldn’t? 

Both  of  these  toys  manifest  overtones  of  rather  obvious 
pathological  mental  conditions.  But  the  most  obviously 
insane  toy  is  the  one  called  “Robot  Commando,”  which 
will  open  up  its  head  and,  on  command,  fire  a  rocket 
therefrom.  No  brain  inside,  just  a  rocket  that  fires  from 
external  command.  I  couldn’t  help  wonder  if  this  toy  had 
been  inspired  by  General  Curtis  Lemay. 

One  of  the  action  toys  should  be  given  special  study  by 
sociologists.  “Mr.  Machine”  might  even  rate  a  footnote 
in  a  revised  edition  of  The  Organization  Man.  “Mr.  Ma¬ 
chine”  is  advertised  as  the  “robot  with  personality.” 
“Watch  the  gears  go  round.  Just  wind  him  up,  he  walks, 
swings  his  arms,  bells  ring,  sirens  sound.  Take  him  apart 
and  put  him  together  again.  Enclosed  wind  up  spring,  big 
key.”  Another  robot-type  toy,  “Mr.  Mercury”  has  a  special 
feature  worth  mentioning:  “Now  and  then  his  head  lights 
up  to  reveal  figures  of  men  behind  a  clear  plastic  window.” 
We  don’t  know  what  they  are  doing  in  there,  but.  .  .  . 

And  now,  for  our  final  Christmas  item :  “Rabbit 
Hunt  .  .  .  Test  your  skill!  Wind  up  rabbit  and  let  him 
go  .  .  .  rabbit  runs  in  circles  .  .  .  test  your  aim — see  if  you 
can  hit  him  on  the  run  with  one  of  the  darts.  Almost  any 
child  will  love  playing  this  exciting  game  indoors  or  out. 
Includes  realistic  looking  mechanical  plastic  rabbit,  about 
9  in.  long;  double  barrel  shot  gun,  about  23(4  in.  long  .  .  . 
shoots  3  harmless  safety  suction  cup  darts.  .  .  .” 

Not  long  ago  I  read  something  about  a  hunting  club 
whose  members  had  invented  a  unique  sport.  They  let  real 
rabbits  out  in  a  special  area  in  which  the  club  members 
catch  them  and  crush  them  with  their  bare  hands.  The 
preceding  toy  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  this  hunting  club. 
It  is  tame  compared  to  their  adult  sport  but,  after  all, 
games  are  for  children. 


“Santa  is  just  my  stage  name,  honey — 
you  can  call  me  Humbert  .  .  , 
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let  us  thank  ...  the  American  Broadcasting 


Company  .  .  ,  This — is  the  Washday  Miracle! 


It’s  a  Washday  Saviour! 


MALICE  IN  MARYLAND 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

that  due  process  be  followed.  Judge  Robinson  overruled 
him.  He  demanded  that  the  judge  disqualify  himself 
for  prejudice.  Judge  Robinson  overruled  him. 

In  desperation  he  demanded  a  jury  trial — just  to  get 
me  alive  out  of  the  court  room.  This  was  granted. 

When  we  got  out  and  looked  up  the  law  under  which 
the  judge  had  me  arrested,  it  didn’t  apply  to  me  at  all. 
It  is  a  city  statute  in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  at  a  trial,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  de¬ 
fendant  at  a  trial.  So,  I  was  arrested  illegally  both  in 
substance  (the  law  didn’t  apply  to  me)  and  in  process 
(even  a  judge  can’t  interrupt  a  hearing  to  start  a  new 
process  against  a  person). 

The  story  exploded  over  TV.  And  that  night  17  boys 
(young  men)  tracked  us  down  like  dogs  in  a  shopping 
center.  We  fled  into  the  A.  &  P.  and  they  came  in  after 
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us.  We  got  out  of  there  in  a  pell-mell  run  to  the  car. 
Our  house  was  attacked  again.  The  police  never 
bothered  to  answer  our  calls  for  help. 

So,  I  telegraphed  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  the 
A.C.L.U.,  the  Maryland  Bar  Association  .  .  .  and  my 
attorney  came  into  court  the  next  day  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  law  books,  citations,  motions,  and  what-have- 
you.  At  this  point  (no  one  knows  what  happened  behind 
the  scenes)  Judge  Robinson  suddenly  reversed  himself, 
said  he  had  me  arrested  in  error,  and  dismissed  the 
charges. 

Then,  the  neighbors  let  it  be  known  that,  if  I  won 
the  trial-by-jury  on  the  dogs,  the  dogs  would  be 
poisoned.  If  I  lost,  the  judge  would  order  the  dogs  de¬ 
stroyed.  One  way  or  another  it  amounted  to  dead  dogs. 
I  don’t  have  room  to  tell  you  of  the  heartbreaking  search 
for  a  home  for  the  two  pups,  and  how  they  were  re¬ 
turned  once  from  a  found  home  when  it  was  discovered 
they  were  “atheist  dogs.” 
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An  Impolite  Interview 

With  Joseph  Heller 


Q.  Has  Catch-22  been  banned  anywhere ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  disappointed? 

A.  Not  any  more.  I’m  really  delighted  because  it 
seems  to  have  offended  nobody  on  the  grounds  of 
morality  or  ideology.  Those  people  it  has  offended,  it 
has  offended  on  the  basis  of  literary  value.  But  I’m 
almost  surprised  to  find  that  the  acceptance  of  the  book 
covers  such  a  broad  political  spectrum  and  sociological 
spectrum  as  well. 

This  pleases  me  first  because  it  pleases  my  ego,  but 
next  because  I  put  an  optimistic  interpretation  on  it: 
I  think  there  is  close  to  a  common  reservoir  of  dis¬ 
content  among  people  who  might  disagree  with  each 
other  and  not  realize  that  their  basic  disagreements 
might  stem  from  the  same  recognition  of  a  need  for 
correction  in  certain  areas. 

I  learned  from  Murray  Kempton’s  column  also — and 
this  to  my  surprise —  that  it’s  quite  an  orthodox  book 
in  terms  of  its  morality.  He  referred  to  its  being  almost 
medieval  in  its  moral  orthodoxy,  which  had  not  occurred 
to  me.  But  of  course  as  soon  as  I  read  his  column,  I 
realized  he  was  correct.  I  suppose  just  about  everybody 
accepts  certain  principles  of  morality.  The  differences 
appear  in  testing  certain  institutions  against  those 
basic  principles. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  taboo  against  submitting  to 
examination  many  of  our  ideological  beliefs,  religious 
beliefs;  many  things  that  become  a  matter  of  tradi¬ 
tional  behavior,  or  habit,  acquire  status  where  they 
seem  to  be  exempt  from  examination.  Or  even  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  do  be  examined  becomes  a  form  of 
heresy. 

Now  the  book  might  be  surprising  in  that  respect, 
but — with  the  exception  of  a  certain  appreciation  for 
lechery,  which  you  wouldn’t  find  among  the  basic  vir¬ 
tues;  you  might  find  it  among  the  deadly  sins —  I  don’t 
think  there’s  any  principle  of  morality  advocated  in  the 
book  with  which  most  intelligent — even  indecent — 
people  will  disagree. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  was  reading  it,  I  first  did  a  double- 
take  when  Yossarian  is  censoring  the  letters,  and  my 
sympathy  immediately  fell  to  the  people  who  were  get¬ 
ting  these  letters. 

A.  Really?  Well,  that  hadn’t  occurred  to  me.  They 
probably  have  the  same  status  as  the  victims  during  a 
Shakespeare  play.  When  critics  deal  in  terms  of  clas¬ 
sical  tragedy — when  they  interpret  Shakespearean 
tragedy — they  see  this  as  an  examination  of  crime,  the 
tragic  flaw,  and  the  retribution  as  representing  a 
certain  system  of  justice;  but  they  ignore,  let’s  say  in 
Macbeth,  all  those  children  of — was  it  McDuff  or 
Malcolm? — his  wife  is  killed,  his  children  are  killed, 
and  Banco  is  slaughtered.  All  the  peripheral  characters 
seem  to  be  exempt  from  the  working-out  of  this  moral 
principle. 

I  suppose  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  these 
people  getting  these  letters  would  be  perplexed  by  them. 
I’m  not  particularly  disturbed  by  that. 

Q.  Maybe  I'm  hypersensitive.  .  .  .  Getting  back  to 
what  you  said  about  people  not  being  offended,  isn’t 
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this  type  of  satire  by  its  very  nature  subversive — in  the 
James  Tliurber  sense  of  the  word — to  the  establish¬ 
ment? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  anything  critical  is  subversive  by 
nature  in  the  sense  that  it  does  seek  to  Change  or 
reform  something  that  exists  by  attacking  it.  I  think 
the  impetus  toward  progress  of  any  kind  has  always 
been  a  sort  of  discontent  with  what  existed,  and  an 
effort  to  undermine  what  is  existing,  whether  it’s  bar¬ 
baric  or  not  barbaric. 

So,  in  the  sense  that  the  book  is  aware  of  certain 
faults  or  shortcomings — as  much,  I  think,  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  individuals’  characters  as  in  the  make-up  of 
a  society— in  that  sense,  it  is  a  very  critical  book, 
certainly.  But  it  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  from  that, 
that  people  would  take  execption  to  it. 

Q.  What  about  the  people  who  are  criticized? 

A.  I’ve  met  nobody  yet  who  did  not  identify  with 
my  sympathetic  characters.  And  among  the  people  who 
did  identify  were  a  few  of  the  prototypes  of  some  of 
the  more  reprehensible  characters  in  the  book.  I  think 
anybody  today  feels,  for  example,  that  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  superiors — who  don’t  know  his  job  as  well  as 
he  does,  who  don’t  know  their  own  jobs  as  well  as  he 
knows  their  jobs  and  who,  he  feels,  hamstring  him  or 
limit  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Q.  And  this  includes  superiors? 

A.  Oh,  yes — this  includes  his  superiors  as  well.  It 
occurred  to  me  at  a  certain  point  that  even  General 
Walker,  at  the  height  of  his  troubles,  could  very  easily 
have  identified  with  one  of  my  sympathetic  officers, 
because  he  himself  was  being  the  victim  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  and  the  politicians  in  Washington  who  were  jeop¬ 
ardizing  everything,  say,  good — and  preventing  him 
from  existing  and  performing  work  at  the  height  of 
his  capabilities. 

Q.  Have  you  gotten  any  unofficial  reactions  to  the 
book  from  Air  Force  personnel? 

A.  I  have  gotten  no  official  reaction.  I’ve  gotten  fan 
letters  from  people  in  the  service — at  least  two,  I 
believe,  from  officers,  one  of  whom  is  with  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  but  he  was  writing  to  express  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  book  as  literature  rather  than  expressing 
any  sympathy  with  the  ideas. 

I  think  another  reason  I  have  not  heard  any  objec¬ 
tions  is  that  most  people  are  treating  it  as  a  novel  and 
judging  it  in  those  terms,  as  a  work  of  fiction  rather 
than  as  an  essay  or  as  a  propaganda  tract.  It’s  not 
intended  to  be  a  sociological  treatise  on  anything,  al¬ 
though  it — the  substance  of  the  fiction — is  almost  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  current  mental  atmosphere. 

It  is  certainly  a  novel  of  comment;  there  are  com¬ 
ments  about  the  loyalty  oath,  about  the  free  enterprise 
system,  about  civil  rights,  about  bureaucracy,  about 
patriotism — but  these  are  the  ingredients  out  of  which 
to  create  a  fictional  narrative. 

In  writing  the  book  I  was  more  concerned  with  pro¬ 
ducing  a  novel  that  would  be  as  contemporary  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  don’t  mean  contemporaneous  with  World  World 
II;  it  is  contemporary  with  the  period  I  was  writing  in. 
I  was  more  concerned  with  producing  a  work  of  fiction 
—of  literary  art,  if  you  will — than  of  converting  any¬ 
body  or  arousing  controversy.  I’m  really  afraid  of  get¬ 
ting  involved  in  controversy. 

Q.  Are  you  serious? 

A.  Oh,  yes — I’m  a  terrible  coward.  I’m  just  like 
Yossarian,  you  know.  It’s  the  easiest  thing  to  fight — I 
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learned  that  in  the  war — it  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  to  go  to  war,  but  not  very  much,  not  as  much  as 
to  refuse  to  go  to  war.  I  think  that’s  the  danger  that 
the  world  faces  today;  war  might  be  the  easiest  solu¬ 
tion  to  problems,  and  one  country  or  the  other  might 
rely  on  war  as  a  solution,  not  because  it’s  dictated,  but 
simply  because  it’s  a  way  out  of  frustration. 

Q.  I  can’t  accept  your  implication,  a  minute  ago,  that 
involvement  in  controversy  is  necessarily  a  barometer  of 
bravery — because  1  love  controversy,  but  I’m  a  coivard, 
too. 

A.  No,  I  didn’t  mean  that.  I  don’t  love  controversy — 
I  don’t  like  personal  controversy. 

Q.  No,  no,  I  don’t  mean  personal  controversy,  I  mean 
controversy  of  ideas — 

A.  Oh,  yes,  that’s  fine- — but  when  I  have  a  complaint 
against  a  department  store,  I  try  to  avoid  making  it 
in  person,  I  try  to  avoid  using  the  phone — I’d  much 
rather  put  it  on  paper  and  avoid  all  danger  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  combat. 

Q.  Your  book  received  some,  fanatically  favorable 
reviews,  but  there  was  one  stern  critic  who  said:  “If 
Catch-22  ivere  intended  as  a  commentary  novel,  [the] 
sideswapping  of  character  and  action  might  be  taken 
care  of  by  thematic  control.  It  fails  here  because  half 
its  incidents  are  farcical  and  fantastic.  The  book  is  an 
emotional  hodge-podge;  no  mood  is  sustained  long 
enough  to  register  for  more  than  a  chapter.”  Now  I 
don’t,  want  to  put  you  in  the  silly  position  of  saying, 
“ But  I  don’t  sidesivipe  character  and  action”— 

A.  Well,  I  do  sideswipe  character  and  action.  I 
think  that’s  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  book  that  gives 
it  what  effect  it  has.  I  tried  to  avoid,  first  of  all,  the 
conventional  structure  of  the  novel ;  I  tried  to  give  it  a 
structure  that  would  reflect  and  complement  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  book  itself,  and  the  content  of  the  book 
really  derives  from  our  present  atmosphere,  which  is 
one  of  chaos,  of  disorganization,  of  absurdity,  of  cru¬ 
elty,  of  brutality,  of  insensitivity,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  in  which  people,  even  the  worst  people,  I  think  are 
basically  good,  are  motivated  by  humane  impulses. 

And  I  tried  to  emphasize  this  by  the  structure, 
much  the  same  way  that  many  of  your  modern  artists 
have  resorted  to  a  type  of  painting  as  being  most  suit¬ 
able  to  the  emotions  they  want  to  express,  to  the  visions 
they  have;  and  your  very  good  contemporary  com¬ 
posers  are  using  dissonances  and  irregular  tempos  and 
harmonics  to  get  this  same  feeling. 

I  did  consciously  try  to  use  a  form  of  what  might  be 
called  dramatic  counterpoint,  so  that  certain  characters 
suffer  tragedies,  and  they’re  dismissed  almost  flip¬ 
pantly— a  line  or  two  might  describe  something  terrible 
happening  to  a  character,  whereas  whole  pages  might 
be  concentrated  on  something  of  subordinate  dramatic 
value. 

And  by  doing  that,  I  tried  to  do  two  things.  One 
was  to  emphasize  the  sense  of  loss,  or  the  sense  of  sor¬ 
row,  connected  with  it;  and  also  to  capture  this  thing 
in  experience  which  permits  us  to  survive  the  loss  of 
people  who  are  dear  to  us,  so  that  nobody’s  suffering 
lingers  with  us  very  long. 

People  die  and  are  forgotten.  People  are  abused  and 
are  forgotten.  People  suffer,  people  are  exploited,  right 
now;  we  don’t  dwell  upon  them  24  hours  a  day.  Some¬ 
how  they  get  lost  in  the  swirl  of  things  of  much  less 
importance  to  us  and  to  them  and  to  the  human  con¬ 
dition. 


So  in  that  case  I  don’t  quarrel  with  the  review; 
there  was  a  definite  technique,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  particularly,  of  treating  people  and  incidents 
almost  in  terms  of  glimpses,  and  then  showing  as  we 
progress  that  these  things  do  have  a  meaning  and  they 
do  come  together. 

That  same  reviewer  also  said:  “As  satire  Catch-22 
makes  too  many  formal  concessions  to  the  standard 
novels  of  our  day” — 

A.  I  don’t  know  what  he  means.  I  don’t  know  whether 
his  standards  of  satire  should  be  accepted.  There  are 
formal  concessions  to  the  standard  novel,  certainly.  You 
can’t  write  a  novel  on  piano.  So  as  soon  as  you  begin 
using  words,  then  you  begin  making  concessions  to  the 
form. 

Catcli-22  is  not  to  my  mind  a  far-out  novel;  it  is 
not  to  my  mind  a  formless  novel.  If  anything,  it  was 
constructed  almost  meticulously,  and  with  a  meticulous 
concern  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  formless  novel.  Now 
that’s  much  different,  in  much  the  same  way  as  with 
Joyce’s  Ulysses,  which  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
fusing  novels  when  you  first  approach  it,  and  yet  there’s 
a  structure  and  tension  in  virtually  every  word. 

Incidentally,  it’s  turning  out  to  be  a  very  easy  novel 
to  read,  because  among  the  letters  I  get  are  many  from 
people  in  high  school  and  freshmen  in  college.  I  have 
a  collection  of  letters  that  could  be  called  love  letters — - 
from  people  of  all  three  sexes,  probably,  and  of  all  ages, 
and  they’re  just  rhapsodic  in  their  enthusiasm. 

I’ve  yet  to  receive  one  letter  that  criticizes,  but  that 
may  be  that  when  people  don’t  like  a  book  they  just 
don’t  write  letters  about  it.  What  I  do  get  is  a  kind  of 
“God  bless  you”  approach,  or  maybe  a  “This  might 
save  the  world”  feeling. 

One  thing  I’m  certain  of,  all  these  letters — and 
there  must  be  about  three  or  four  hundred  by  now — - 
I’m  sure  that  the  writers  of  each  of  these  letters  would 
like  each  other  enormously  if  they  met.  People  that  I 
have  met  as  a  result  of  these  letters — if  they’re  in  New 
York  and  I  have  seen  them — there’s  almost  an  instanta¬ 
neous  rapport. 

I  think  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  express  so 
much  of  my  own  views  in  the  novel,  and  my  own  per¬ 
sonality,  with  the  result  that  anybody  who  responds  to 
the  book  is  going  to  respond  to  me.  We  meet,  and  almost 
immediately  we’re  conversing  like  old  friends. 

Q.  One  of  the  most  common  themes  in  the  letters  I 
get  at  the  Realist  is:  “I’m  glad  to  know  I’m  not  alone” 

■ — meaning,  in  terms  of  their  outlook  on  life.  And  people 
actually  use  the  magazine  as  a  screening  device.  Have 
you  found  that  this  is  true  of  your  book? 

A.  Yes,  I’ve  gotten  a  few  comments  in  letters  from 
people  who  began  re-examining  their  friends  in  terms 
of  Catch-22.  I  think  Laura  Hobson’s  son  put  his  mother 
to  the  test.  And  Mary  Bancroft — who’s  fairly  active  in 
New  York  City  politics — she  wrote  me  a  letter  about 
how  one  of  her  children  came  to  New  York,  and  Mary 
gave  her  a  copy  and  held  her  breath ;  and  then  the 
daughter  called  up  and  liked  it  very  much.  Mary  was 
grateful.  She  didn’t  have  to  reject  her  daughter. 

Q.  I  was  talking  to  Ralph  J.  Gleason,  and  he  was 
wondering  how  you  feel  about  certain  other  writers’ 
approaches  to  the  insanity  of  our  time.  I’ll  name  them 
one  at  a  tim,e.  Louis-F erdinand  Celine? 

A.  Celine’s  book,  Journey  to  the  End  of  Night,  was 
one  of  those  which  gave  me  a  direct  inspiration  for  the 
form  and  tone  of  Catcli-22. 
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Q.  Nelson  Algren? 

A.  The  Man  With  the  Golden  Arm,  which  I  had  read 
earlier,  became  an  almost  unconscious  influence  in  the 
form  of  this  type  of  open  hero. 

Q.  Ken  Kesey? 

A.  I  haven’t  read  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest 
yet — his  book  came  out  after  mine— but  I  bought  it  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Terry  Southern? 

A.  I  read  The  Magic  Christian  very  quickly,  and 
there  were  parts  of  it  I  liked  enoromusly,  and  parts 
that  just  eluded  me.  I’m  not  a  very  good  reader.  I  had 
not  read  his  book  before  I  wrote  Catch-22,  but  I  think 
those  people  Southern  influenced  through  his  book  might 
very  well  have  influenced  me. 

Q.  Richard  Condon? 

A.  I  read  The  Manchurian  Candidate  and  I  read 
The  Oldest  Confession.  When  I  read  the  review  of  The 
Manchurian  Candidate,  I  was  in  about  the  middle  of 
Catch-22,  and  I  had  a  feeling,  well,  here’s  a  guy  who’s 
writing  the  same  book  1  am;  I’d  better  read  this  quickly 
because  he  might  have  already  written  it. 

And  then  I  read  it,  and  I  think  there’s  a  great  deal 
of  similarity,  first  of  all  in  the  concern,  or  the  use  of 
political  and  social  materials — or  products  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  conflicts— as  the  basis  for  his  book,  and 
there’s  a  great  similarity  in  the  attitude  toward  them, 
so  that  they  are  at  once  serious  and  at  the  same  time 
it’s  almost  like  wTatching  a  kind  of  burlesque  and  also 
a  kind  of  everyman  show  on  stage. 

There’s  a  definite  feeling  of  kinship  with  him,  but 
I  don’t  think  they’re  the  same  kind  of  novel.  Mine  is, 
I  suppose,  an  optimistic  novel  with  a  great  deal  of 
pessimism  in  it — there’s  a  vei’y  heavy  sense  of  the 
tragic — particularly  toward  the  end,  where  I  almost 
consciously  sought  to  re-create  the  feeling  of  Dosteov- 
sky’s  dark  passages,  and  I  have  one  or  two  allusions  to 
chapters  in  Dosteovsky. 

Q.  In  relation  to.  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  book, 
1  want  to  ask  you  about  the  use  of  exaggeration  as  a 
vehicle  for  satire;  do  you  think  you  may  have  exag¬ 
gerated .  too  much  beyond  the  possibilities  of  reality? 

A.  Well,  I  tried  to  exaggerate  in  almost  every  case, 
gradually,  to  a  point  beyond  reality — that  was  a  delib¬ 
erate  intention,  to  do  it  so  gradually  that  the  unreality 
becomes  more  credible  than  the  realistic,  normal,  day- 
to-day  behavior  of  these  characters. 

Certainly,  there  are  things  in  there  which  could  not 
— well,  there’s  one  thing  that  could  not  .  .  .  well,  every¬ 
thing  could  possibly  happen ;  nothing  in  there  is  super¬ 
natural — but  it  defies  probability.  But  so  much  of 
what  we  do- — without  even  thinking  about  it — so  much 
of  what  is  done  in  our  day-to-day  existence  defies  prob¬ 
ability  if  we  stop  to  examine  it. 

And  this  is  the  effect  I  wanted  to  achieve.  Now,  I 
was  hoping  to  do  this,  and  with  many  people  I  suc¬ 
ceeded,  to  make  these  characters  seem  more  real  in 
terms  of  their  eccentricities  carried  to  absurdity. 

Q.  You  started  to  say  that  there  was  one  thing  in 
particular  in  the  book  that  defies  probability. 

A.  That’s  a  scene  which  to  many  people  is  the  high 
spot  of  the  book  and  to  other  people  it’s  the  point  at 
which  their  credulity  was  strained.  And  that  is  the 
incident — incident  is  an  incongruous  word  for  it — in 
which  Milo  bombs  his  own  squadron  and  escapes  with¬ 
out  punishment. 


I  would  say  that  more  critics  who  praised  the  book 
singled  this  out  as  a  triumph,  with  special  apprecia¬ 
tion,  than  any  other  single  incident.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  people  in  conversation,  in  discussing  it,  say  that 
this  was  the  one  thing  that  they  found  hard  to  believe. 

Now,  I  sincerely  think  that  this  is  an  impossibility; 
this  is  the  one  thing  that  could  not  happen — literally.  I 
don’t  think  that  in  time  of  war  a  man  could  get  up  and 
actually  drop  bombs  deliberately  on  his  own  people 
and  then  escape  without  punishment,  even  in  our  society. 

I  think  people  in  every  country  commit  actions 
which  would  cause  infinitely  more  damage  to  the  na¬ 
tional  strength,  to  the  national  survival,  to  their  fellow 
citizens ;  even  commit  actions  which  result  in  more 
deaths,  physical  deaths,  as  well— and  be  lionized  for 
it;  be  made  into  heroes  for  it.  But  I  don’t  think  the 
actual  act  of  killing  would  be  allowed  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment  with  everybody’s  approval. 

Q.  There  are  other  things  which  1  think  go  beyond 
the  area  of  possibility.  The  soldier  in  ivhite,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  is  nourished  by  continuously  being  fed  his 
own  waste  products  intravenously — 

A.  No,  he’s  not — well,  yes  he  is,  I  suppose — that 
had  not  occurred  to  me.  Of  course,  if  you  assume  that 
there’s  a  human  being  inside  the  bandages,  then  he 
could  not  be  kept  alive  by  his  own  waste  products ; 
that’s  a  scientific  impossibility.  But  if  you  begin  to 
question,  as  I  do,  whether  there  is  a  human  being  in¬ 
side,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  economy  just  to  keep 
using  the  same  fluid  to  put  back  inside  him. 

But  he  is  handled  almost  always  as  a  kind  of  grue¬ 
some  symbol  of  many  things.  In  one  instance,  he  is 
discussed  as  a  middle-man.  If  you  look  at  man- — re¬ 
move  the  conscience,  remove  the  sensibility — well,  if 
you  look  at  his  position  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  one 
sense  he  can  be  no  more  than  a  middle-man :  he  takes 
matter,  he  absorbs  it,  he  excretes  it  or  uses  it  up,  and 
this  is  a  natural  process  in  wThich  he  is  just  one  tiny 
phase  of  the  whole  cycle. 

As  an  animal,  man  is  a  vegetable.  And  that  was  the 
point  of  using  the  soldier  in  white  that  way. 

No,  he  could  not  happen,  I  suppose,  unless  there 
was  some  gigantic  conspiracy — it’s  almost  supeimatural 
— in  which  the  reasons  defy  explanation ;  they  decide 
to  put  this  form  swathed  in  bandages  in  the  hospital 
and  put  nothing  inside. 

Q.  Dul  you  ever  read  Johnny  Got  His  Gun — which 
was  about  a  basket  case— by  Dalton  Trumbo? 

A.  Oh,  sure.  The  thing  that  I  liked  best  about  Johnny 
Got  His  Gun  was  that  the  Daily  News  wrote  an  editorial 
recommending  it  and  praising  it.  It  came  out  when  the 
News  was  in  its  isolationist  phase  ;anti-Roosevelt  phase. 


Unblocking  Imagination  the  Hard-Sell  Way 

From  a  speech  by  ad  agency  head  David  Ogilvy  before 
the  American  Marketing  Association: 

“The  majority  of  well-educated  men  are  incapable  of 
original  thinking  because  they  are  unable  to  escape  from 
the  tyranny  of  reason.  Their  imaginations  are  blocked.  I 
am  almost  incapable  of  logical  thought,  but  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  techniques  for  keeping  open  the  telephone  line  to 
my  unconscious,  in  case  that  disorderly  repository  has 
anything  to  tell  me.  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  music.  I  am  on 
friendly  terms  with  John  Barleycorn.  I  take  long  hot  baths. 
I  spend  an  hour  at  stool  every  day.  .  . 
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An  Immodest  Proposal  in  Retrospect 

The  Products  List  Circular,  issued  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  includes  this  description  of  a  patented 
device: 

“Simulates  actual  breathing — makes  the  doll  seem  alive. 
The  unit  can  be  put  into  stuffed  animals  or  other  lifelike 
toys.  Device  is  operated  by  a  motor,  has  timing  switch 
which  turns  off  motor  after  a  predetermined  number  of 
breathing  cycles.  Motor  uses  little  current  from  battery.” 

This  would  have  been  a  perfect  way  to  accomplish  the 
extradition  of  Dr.  Robert  Soblen. 


Q.  I  understand  the  Daily  Worker  teas  serializing  it 
at  the  time,  and  they  suddenly  stopped  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  'without  a  word  of  explanation  when  the  peace  pact 
between  Stalin  and  Hitler  was  signed.  .  .  .  There  were 
a  couple  of  other  areas  in  your  book  of  probability 
versus  possibility.  Like  eating  chocolate-covered  cot¬ 
ton — 

A.  Oh,  it’s  not  impossible  that  a  man  would  try  to 
market  cotton  covered  with  chocolate.  It  is  impossible, 
I  suppose,  that  they  can  eat  it.  And  nobody  does  eat 
it  in  the  book.  In  fact,  when  Milo  gives  it  to  Yossarian, 
Yossarian  tastes  it,  then  spits  it  out  and  says,  “You 
can’t  give  it  to  people,  they’ll  get  sick.”  So  this  is  not 
done;  in  the  book  people  do  not  eat  chocolate-covered 
cotton,  but  there  is  a  man  trying  to  market  it.  Now,  I 
think  the  corollaries  of  that.  .  .  . 

Q.  What  about  the  loyalty  oath  scene,  where  they 
have  to  pledge  allegiance  hundreds  of  times  and  sing 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  all  over  the  place — 

A.  Again,  that  is  not  a  physical  impossibility.  You 
know,  in  the  first  outline  of  this  book,  when  it  was  first 
conceived — in  my  mind;  it  was  never  down  on  paper — 
there  were  going  to  be  a  number  of  deliberate  ana¬ 
chronisms,  very  conspicuous  anarchronisms — there  are 
anachronisms  in  now  that  are  deliberate — there  were 
going  to  be  a  number  of  supernatural  things  taking 
place,  without  any  explanation  for  them,  so  that  the 
impossible — the  physically  impossible — would  be  worked 
in  with  the  possible,  and  be  recognizable. 

And  then,  I  forget  the  motive,  I  decided  nothing  in 
this  book  would  be  something  that’s  physically  impos¬ 
sible. 

Consequently,  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book, 
where  you  have  this  whore  with  the  knife  coming  up 
in  all  kinds  of  disguises,  the  effect  I  give  is  that  she’s 
moving  from  place  to  place  with  the  speed  of  light,  be¬ 
cause  the  scale  there  is  changed  to  give  you  fast  action ; 
but  it’s  always  two  hours  or  three  hours  that  go  by,  so 
that  he  pushes  the  girl  out  of  the  plane  in  Rome,  then 
flies  back  to  the  airfield,  and  you  get  the  impression 
that  she’s  waiting  there,  she’s  beat  him  there,  and  she 
stabs  him,  but  if  you  look,  he  spends  a  few  hours  run¬ 
ning  to  find  Hungry  Joe,  the  pilot,  to  fly  him  back. 

So  the  explanation  would  be:  in  that  time,  she 
could’ve  hopped  a  plane  somehow  and  gotten  there.  In 
the  first  writing,  she  was  going  to  pop  up  with  a  speed 
that  would’ve  been  impossible.  And  then  I  decided,  let’s 
keep  consistent  about  this. 

Now  there  are,  I  suppose,  things  which  don’t  even 
occur  to  me,  like  the  soldier  in  white.  But  it’s  not 
physically  impossible  that  somebody,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  would  take  this  zombie — which  is  what  he’s 
supposed  to  be :  a  zombie,  really,  or  nothing ;  and  I 
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don’t  know  if  there’s  much  difference,  let’s  say,  between 
the  human  animal  that  lacks  sensibility,  and  nothing 
but  matter — but  it  is  not  physically  impossible,  it’s 
improbable,  that  an  organization  would  exist  to  per¬ 
petrate  this  kind  of  trick. 

If  any  government  wanted  to,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  get  some  kind  of  wire-structured  papier  maclie 
and  cover  it  with  bandages  and  pass  it  off  as  a  man 
who’s  been  seriously  wounded  in  the  war- — I’m  saying 
they  could  do  it;  that’s  what  I  mean  by  its  not  being 
physically  impossible. 

Q.  All  right,  ivhat  about  the  family  visiting  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  failing  to  recognize  that  Yossarian  isn’t  their 
son? 

A.  Well,  the  only  one  who  accepts  him  as  the  son 
almost  instantly  is  the  mother. 

Q.  Of  all  people.  .  .  . 

A.  Well,  it’s  easier  for  mothers  to  accept  strangers 
— I’ve  noticed  that  about  women  and  men — women  seem 
to  be  much  fonder  of  other  people’s  children  than  of 
their  own,  and  men  don’t  care;  the  only  children  men 
care  for  are  their  own. 

In  that  scene,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  mother; 
she  says,  “What  difference  does  that  make?”  The  sailor 
says,  “He’s  not  Giuseppe,  he’s  Yossarian.”  And  I  forget 
what  the  father  does.  In  that  unforgettable  chapter,  I 
forget  what  happens. 

Again,  it  is  improbable — certainly,  it  is  improbable 
— but,  again,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  conversation 
should  take  place.  It’s  an  unusual  reaction,  but  not  an 
impossible  one. 

Q.  In  retrospect,  are  there  any  important  changes 
you  would  make  in  the  book? 

A.  I  can’t  think  of  any.  I  would  not  change  Milo 
bombing  his  squadron  because,  on  one  level,  this  book 
is  an  allegory — not  on  a  level,  but  there  are  passages 
where  it  becomes  allegoric;  there  are  other  passages 
where  it  becomes  realism — and  I  think  that,  allegori¬ 
cally,  that  is  a  consistent  action  and  a  most  logical 
action. 

It’s  no  more  improbable  than  other  things  Milo  has 
done  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  What  is  improb¬ 
able  is  not  that  a  man  should  do  this  and  find  a  ration¬ 
ale  for  doing  it — Milo  is  very  good  at  finding  that — but 
what’s  improbable  is  that  any  society  would  permit  it 
to  go  unpunished. 

Q.  Some  of  the  stuff  that  does  go  unpunished  in  real 
life  makes  it  seen t  almost  possible  after  all — 

Well,  it  is  possible,  for  example,  in  this  country, 
and  in  Russia,  in  England — it  is  possible  for  individ¬ 
uals  to  be  murdered,  put  to  death,  without  any  legal 
sanction  for  it,  and  for  the  people  who  did  it  to  be  known 
and  to  escape  punishment.  That  is  conceivable.  In  fact, 
it’s  almost  a  daily  occurrence  here. 

But  Milo’s  action  transcends  this.  It’s  a  time  of 
waf,  and  he  bombs  indiscriminately,  and  it’s  an  act  of 
physical  violence.  It  is  conceivable  to  me  that  somebody 
might  manufacture  a  food  product  or  a  drug  product 
that  would  poison  people,  and  the  punishment  for  this 
would  be  slight;  there  would  be  extenuations  if  not 
justifications. 

I  don’t  think  it’s  probable  that  this  same  person 
could  indiscriminately  run  through  New  York,  let’s  say, 
firing  a  machine  gun,  and  escape  without  punishment. 

It  depends  to  a  large  extent,  always,  on  whom  your 
victims  are.  Or  who  you  are.  And  in  this  case  it  was 
just  an  attack  on  his  own  society;  it’s  the  society,  or 
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the  members  of  it,  that  are  being  attacked  almost  with¬ 
out  discrimination.  That  couldn’t — it’s  just  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  it  would — go  unpunished. 

I  suppose  if  I  re-read  the  book — each  time  I  do  read 
it,  I  find  I’m  angling  for  something;  I’ll  read  a  chapter 
and  I’ll  say,  “Maybe  I  can  make  this  into  a  recording,” 
or  “Maybe  this  would  go  well  at  Upstairs  at  the  Down¬ 
stairs  (a  New  York  night  club]”  and  the  next  thing 
you  know,  I’m  scheming  commercially — but  I  think  one 
thing  I  would  probably  do  would  be  to  cut. 

And  what  I  would  cut  would  probably  be  language 
rather  than  incident.  I  did  cut  enormously.  Bob  Gott¬ 
lieb,  my  editor,  and  a  very  tactful  man  as  well,  made 
only  two  sugestions,  really.  Let  me  say  also  that  at  the 
time  I  handed  this  book  in,  it  was  800  typewritten 
pages,  and  his  first  reaction  was  that  it’s  the  most  up¬ 
setting  book  he’s  ever  read,  and  it’s  a  splendid,  splen¬ 
did  book,  and  he  would  publish  it  just  as  is. 

I  said  to  him,  “Well,  if  you  have  any  sugges¬ 
tions.  .  .  .”  And  he  said,  “Well,  of  course,  we’ll  talk 
about  it.  .  .  .”  It  was  down  to  about  600-625  typewrit¬ 
ten  pages  when  it  was  finally  submitted.  And  that’s  an 
enormous  amount  of  cutting.  He  never  said  cut,  but  on 
the  basis  of  his  suggestions,  I  went  back  and  made  my 
own  corrections. 

With  this  suggestion  in  mind,  I  cut  something  like 
a  third  of  the  first  200  pages — about  60  pages — with¬ 
out  cutting  a  single  incident;  it  was  all  in  terms  of 
language  or  dialogue. 

Even  in  its  final  version,  one  of  the  general  criti¬ 
cisms  against  the  book  is  that  it’s  too  long  and  that  it 
does  tend  to  be  repetitious.  Other  people  take  this 
repetitious  quality — they  don’t  use  that  word — if  they 
don’t  like  the  book,  it’s  repetitious;  if  they  like  it,  it 
has  a  recurring  and  cyclical  structure,  like  the  theme  in 
a  Beethoven  symphony. 

Q.  Now — this  being  quite  unusual — your  sympa¬ 
thetic  central  character  is  an  atheist;  teas  there  any 
reaction  to  this,  say  by  members  of  the  clergy? 

A.  None  whatsoever.  One  of  the  nicest  and  earliest 
letters  I  got  was  from  a  member  of  the  clergy  on  the 
faculty  of  Notre  Dame.  This  flabbergasted  me.  I  re¬ 
member  I  was  in  the  office  at  McCall’s  [Editor’s  note: 
Heller  wrote  the  promotional  copy  for  that  magazine] 
when  I  got  the  envelope  from  Notre  Dame,  and  it  was 
addressed  to  me  at  Simon  &  Schuster,  which  meant  it 
was  in  reference  to  the  book.  A  chill  went  through  me 
— the  same  kind  of  chill  I  got  when  I  received  this  letter 
from  the  Air  Force  Academy — you  know:  here  it  comes 
.  .  .  until  I  knew  what  was  inside  .  .  .  and  then  I  was 
amazed  and  delighted. 

Then  I  realized  that  my  amazement  comes  from  my 
own  naivete  about  other  people.  I’ve  been  very  naive 
about  the  Republican  mind,  because  a  few  friends  I 
have  who  are  Republicans  embraced  this  book  imme¬ 
diately;  I  thought  it  was  a  liberal  book,  and  they  said 
“No,  it’s  not  a  liberal  book,  it’s  anti-everything.” 

And  I  was  very  naive  about  the  mind  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Catholic  or  the  intellectual  religious  leader — a 
friend  who  was  educated  at  Marquette  told  me  about 
the  Jesuit  Catholic  as  opposed  to  many  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  and  practices  and  narrowmindedness  of  other 
Catholics.  The  book  got  a  good  review  in  Jubilee,  which 
is  a  Catholic  publication,  and  a  fairly  good  review  in 
the  University  of  Scranton,  which,  I  think,  reads  for 
the  Index  and  classifies  books. 


But  Yossarian  is  the  kind  of  atheist — I’m  not  sure 
he’s  an  atheist — 

Q.  Well,  I’m  taking  his  ivord  for  it — 

A.  Does  he  say  he’s  an  atheist? 

Q.  Sure. 

A.  When? 

Q.  When  he’s  talking  to  Scheisskopf’s  wife  on 
Thanksgiving. 

A.  Oh,  he  had  that  argument  over  God.  He  says 
to  her,  “I  thought  you  didn’t  believe  in  God.”  And  she 
says,  “I  don’t  believe  in  God  as  much  as  you  don’t,  but 
the  God  I  don’t  believe  in  is  a  humane  God.”  So  I 
suppose  that  is  a  giveaway  .  .  .  but  I  don’t  conceive 
of  Yossarian  as  an  atheist  any  more  than  I  conceive 
of  the  chaplain  as  necessarily  believing  in  God. 

I  see  Yossarian  as  having  no  positive  attitude  on 
the  subject,  and  I  see  the  chaplain  as  having  no  definite 
attitude  on  the  subject.  I  would  prefer  to  think  of 
Yossarian  as  an  atheist  when  pushed  for  an  answer, 
but  also  as  someone  who  regards  any  discussion  of  it 
as  having  no  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  moment. 

I  don’t  think  he’s  un-Christian  in  his  feelings  if 
we  take  the  term  Christian  to  mean  what  it  ought  to 
mean. 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  an  Assyrian  as  the  central 
character? 

A.  Because  I  was  looking  for  two  things.  I  got  the 
idea,  frankly,  from  James  Joyce’s  placing  Bloom  in 
Dublin.  I  wanted  somebody  who  would  seem  to  be  out¬ 
side  the  culture  in  every  way — ethnically  as  well  as 
others. 

Now,  because  America  is  a  melting  pot,  there  are 
huge  concentrations  of  just  about  every  other  kind  of 
nationality.  I  didn’t  want  to  give  him  a  Jewish  name, 
I  didn’t  want  to  give  him  an  Irish  name,  I  didn’t  want 
to  symbolize  the  white  Protestant — but  somebody  who 
was  almost  a  new  man,  and  I  made  him  Assyrian  (but 
what  I  was  ignoratnnt  of,  for  one  thing,  his  name  is 
not  Assyrian;  I’ve  since  been  told  it’s  Armenian). 

But  I  wanted  to  get  an  extinct  culture,  somebody 
who  could  not  be  identified  either  geographically,  or 
culturally,  or  sociologically — somebody  as  a  person  who 
has  a  capability  of  ultimately  divorcing  himself  com¬ 
pletely  from  all  emotional  and  psychological  ties. 

Q.  There  teas  some  speculation  by  a  couple  of  my 
friends  that  you  got  the  idea  from  William  Saroyan’s 
Twenty  Thousand  Assyrians. 

A.  It  was  from  that  story  that  I  first  learned  the 
Assyrians  were  extinct,  or  almost  extinct.  But  my  pur¬ 
pose  in  doing  so  was  to  get  an  outsider,  a  man  who  was 
intrinsically  an  outsider,  who  had  the  capability  of 
being  a  complete  outsider.  It’s  very  hard  for  a  person 
really  to  shake  off  all  his  roots. 

I  like  to  think  that  I  am  not  Jewish,  but  ceifiain 
tastes  for  foods,  certain  odors,  associations.  .  .  . 

Q.  If  you  like  Cninese  fooa,  too,  that  doesn’t  make 
you  Chinese. 

A.  No,  not  the  same  way.  I  don’t  like  Chinese  food. 
And  I  don’t  like  Jewish  food.  I  think  Jewish  food  is 
worse  than  Chinese  food.  But  there’s  a  consciousness. 
Even  if  I  could  forget  it,  other  people  won’t  let  me 
forget  it  completely.  And  I  imagine  this  is  true  of 
everybody.  I  have  certain  friends  from  the  South  who 
are  always  self-conscious. 

That’s  the  big  myth  about  this  country,  by  the 
way — the  melting-pot.  It  isn’t.  They  never  melted.  I 
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think  everybody  in  this  country  has  a  minority  com¬ 
plex.  Even  the  majority — they’re  guilty  about  being 
the  majority. 

Yossarian  will  be  able  even  to  be  outside  his  own 
family  tradition.  You  know,  his  family  is  never  men¬ 
tioned — I  think  it’s  never  mentioned — brothers,  sisters, 
father,  mother.  I  forget  now  whether  I  refer  to  his 
grandmother  and  aunt,  or  other  children’s  on  the 
block.  But  he  has  no  family.  I’m  not  sure  where  he 
came  from. 

His  background — you  don’t  know  whether  he  went 
to  college  or  not — you  assume  he  did  because  he  gets 
in  certain  discussions  and  conversations  which  would 
presuppose  a  degree  of  education.  I  wanted  to  be  vague 
in  those  areas,  but  the  name  would  be  the  same,  with¬ 
out  making  it  one  of  these  Restoration  names,  where 
the  name  itself  suggests  a  word. 

Q.  My  biggest  shock  in  the  book  was  to  find  out  that 
Yossarian’ s  first  name  was  John. 

A.  I  thought  that  was  funny  to  mention  just  once. 
That  it  should  be  a  name  like  John.  There  were  certain 
instances  in  there  where  I  just  could  not  avoid  putting 
something  in  because  it  made  me  laugh.  I  think,  too, 
that  he  should  have  a  first  name,  so  that  he  doesn’t 
become  completely  a  symbol.  I  wanted  to  give  him  some 
orientation. 

You  know,  he’s  not  a  perfect  hero.  There  are  certain 
things  he  does  of  which  I  don’t  approve.  He  has  certain 
flaws  in  relationship  to  women,  for  example.  Now,  to 
an  extent,  it’s  joyous  and  robust,  but  it’s  not  nice — 
it’s  not  really  gracious  on  his  part— never  to  think  of 
this  girl  by  her  name,  but  always  as  Nately’s  whore. 

And  there  are  other  instances,  in  which  he  reacts — - 
well,  when  he  punches  Nately  in  the  nose,  I  think,  is  an 
indication  of  the  extreme  emotional  state  he’s  in,  that 
he’d  do  this,  but  he  himself  is  contrite  immediately 
afterward. 

I  certainly  didn’t  want  him  to  become  the  ideal 
hero.  He’s  human,  and  the  temptation  to  sell  out  when 
he’s  offered  and  he  agrees  to  do  it — is  another  indica¬ 
tion  of  that.  And  I  think  John  just  puts  him  right 
back  where  he  belongs. 

If  he  were  English,  I  probably  would  have  called 
him  Charlie,  because  the  word  Charlie  in  England  has 
certain  associations;  it’s  a  synonym  for  chump.  A  John 
is  the  name  that  call  girls  use  to  identify  customers, 
so  it’s  so  typically  nebbish,  you  know? 

Q.  Just  for  the  benefit  of  people  not  in  the  know, 
what’s  the  translation  of  Lieutenant  Scheisskopf’s 
name? 

A.  Shithead. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

A.  Yeah,  but  who’s  not  in  the  know? 

Q.  I  wasn’t  in  the  know;  somebody  had  to  tell  me. 

A.  1  didn’t  know;  I  had  to  ask  my  secretary.  When 
I  got  to  him,  and  I  had  to  give  him  a  name,  I  decided 
I’d  want  to  call  him  the  German  translation  of  shithead, 
and  my  secretary’s  roommate  then  was  a  Fulbright 
scholar  from  Germany,  so  I  wrote  down,  “Find  out.  .  .  .” 

But  there  again,  that  let  me  use  an  inside  joke 
which  pleased  me  very  much,  and  possibly  which  other 
people  didn’t  notice.  At  one  point  in  dialogue,  someone 
says,  “I  wonder  what  that  Shithead  is  up  to” — with  a 
capital  S  there.  I  have  a  number  of  things  like  that 
which  I  like  to  think  are  only  mine;  it  gives  me  an 
edge  on  the  world.  But  one  by  one,  I  give  them  away. 
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Q.  All  right,  hoiv  about  the  background  of  the 
chaplain  being  an  Anabaptist? 

A.  There  again,  the  explanation  is  similar  to  the 
one  that  accounts  for  Yossarian’s  name.  I  am  not  that 
well-informed  about  religion,  but  I  assume  that  Ana¬ 
baptists  are  either  extinct  or  not  very  militant.  I  was 
looking,  again,  for  a  religion  that  would  sound  familiar 
and  yet  would  not  have  associations  with  any  of  our 
established  religions. 

So,  the  chaplain,  by  virtue  of  being  associated  with 
this  kind  of  faith,  could  then  be  capable  of  certain 
acts,  certain  thoughts,  and  sympathies.  They’d  be  a 
little  more  plausible,  rather  than  anybody  associated 
with  a  religion  with  which  we’re  familiar,  because 
people  who  think  in  stereotypes — well,  people  are 
stereotypes  to  begin  with — and  you  don’t  want  a  rabbi 
or  a  Baptist  minister,  or  a  Catholic  priest  acting  too 
far  outside  the  stereotype  or  the  circumference  of  be¬ 
havior  which  other  people  think  limits  his  action.  They 
may  not  exist,  but  people  have  conceptions  of  how 
other  people’s  professions  act. 

This  gives  the  chaplain  a  certain  amount  of  latitude 
of  reaction  and  response  in  actions.  Also,  I  didn’t 
want  him  to  be  either  sympathetic  or  non-sympathetic 
to  any  of  these  groups.  He’s  really  a  religious  man, 
but  he’s  a  nondenominational  minister. 

Q.  Jacques  in  Candide  was  an  Anabaptist — 

A.  I  didn’t  know  that.  I’ve  never  read  Candide. 

Q.  That’s  funny,  because  some  people  I  know  have 
thought  all  along  that  this  was  one  of  your  private 
jokes. 

A.  I’ll  tell  you,  I  got  this  letter  from  an  English 
instructor  who  wanted  to  do  a  paper  on  Catch-22,  and 
he  asked  me  a  whole  load  of  questions,  with  a  certain 
intent  to  know  the  symbolic  value,  and  I  replied  as 
honestly  as  I  could.  He  was  right,  I  had  not  thought  of 
it,  that  one  of  the  prevailing  ideas  was  one  of  with¬ 
drawal.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me.  I  know  I  have 
characters  disappear,  and  I  have  characters  who  disap¬ 
pear  by  dying,  and  I  have  Yossarian  disappear  at  the 
end.  I  had  not  seen  this  pattern  that  extensively.  So  I 
learned  something  from  him. 

But  then  he  got  to  miracle  ingredient  Z-247,  which 
is  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  as  Yossarian  is  boast¬ 
ing,  “I’m  Pepsodent,  I’m  Tarzan,  I’m  miracle  ingredi¬ 
ent  Z-247.  .  .  .”  He  looked  that  up  and  found  it’s  an  ele¬ 
ment  called  Einsteinium,  named  after  Einstein. 

And  then,  toward  the  end,  in  that  chapter,  “The 
Eternal  City,”  Einstein  becomes  the  universal  hero 
when  Yossarian,  just  brooding,  subtracted  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  suffering  and  all  the  people  afflicted,  and 
you  might  be  left  with  Albert  Einstein  and  an  old 
violinist  somewhere. 

Now  he  had  linked  these  two  up! 

Q.  You  mean  the  secret  ingredient  and  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  Einstein? 

A.  Yes.  He  said  he  can’t  believe  that’s  just  acci¬ 
dental.  That  I  picked  this  ingredient  Einsteinium  be¬ 
cause  of  Albert  Einstein. 

Q.  And  it  was  pure  coincidence? 

A.  Yes,  I  didn’t  know  this.  I  just  picked  Z-247 
right  out  of  the  blue. 

Q.  How  woidd  you  say  that  Catch-22  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  Cuban  crisis? 

A.  I  don’t  know.  One  of  the  qualities  of  Catcli-22  is 
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that  it  almost  eludes  exact  definition. 

Q.  I  wouldn’t  even  think  of  ever  asking  you  to  de¬ 
fine  it. 

A.  The  Cuban  crisis  struck  me  as  being  so  grave 
and  so  fraught  with  disaster  that  I  didn’t  even  relate 
it  to  my  book — 

Q.  No,  not  to  the  book  per  se;  but  to  the  insanity — 

A.  Oh,  I  think  it’s  a  perfect  illustration  of  a  kind  of 
conflict  which  is  so  menacing  in  its  proportions,  and 
in  which  the  three  principals  each  has  right  on  their 
side;  it’s  a  stiuation  in  which  I  could  see  Khrushchev’s 
point  of  view,  I  could  see  Castro’s,  and  I  could  see  Ken¬ 
nedy’s.  I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  ours,  because  I’m  not 
sure  Kennedy’s  point  of  view  was  the  national  point 
of  view. 

Here  is  a  situation  which  could  have  touched  off 
this  great  war;  the  consequences  of  this  war  are  so 
enormous  to  my  mind  that  any  of  the  issues  over  which 
it  will  be  fought  are  relatively  unimportant  by  com¬ 
parison  to  the  potential  danger. 

I  cannot  see  a  single  point  of  conflict  that  exists — 
a  single  definable  one;  I  don’t  know  about  the  psycho¬ 
logical  ones,  but  a  single  definable  one — which  is  worth 
a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  And  I 
donbt  if  anyone  else  can.  I  don’t  think  anyone  would 
feel,  for  example,  that  Berlin  as  a  physical  thing  itself 
is  worth  a  nuclear  war;  or  that  Budapest  was;  or  Cuba. 

None  of  these  issues  in  themselves,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  worth  this  terrible  thing  which,  when  it  happens, 
is  going  to  make  such  important  considerations  as  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  and  national  characteristics  and  na¬ 
tion  traditions  so  ludicrous.  So  when  it’s  over,  those 
two  survivors  are  going  to  look  at  each  other  and,  if 
they  speak  the  same  language,  they’ll  say,  “Jesus 
Christ,  is  that  what  we  did  it  over?’’ 

Certain  things  which  should’ve  been,  or  were,  of 
paramount  importance  20  years  ago,  100  years  ago, 
which  almost  stem  out  of  tribal  relationships,  unfortu¬ 
nately  do  have  as  much  weight,  as  much  validity,  and 
they’re  really  dangerous  anachronisms.  They  might’ve 
been  appropriate  to  certain  environments,  in  certain 
situations,  but  they  no  longer  are  when  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  conflicts  loom  as  large  as  they  are. 

Q.  Dorothy  Kilgallen  says  that.  Bertrand  Russell 
has  become  “a  sad  joke” — 

A.  I  think  Bertrand  Russell  is  possibly  the  one  great, 
venerable  man  left,  to  whom  people  in  every  country 
look,  with  respect  and  with  awe  and  with  hope.  Now 
this  does  not  mean  that  every  person  in  every  country 
does,  but  who  else  exists  that  commands  a  respect  that 
transcends  national  boundaries?  I  can’t  think  of  a  single 
person. 

Q,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  did. 

A.  She  did,  too.  But  I  mean  who  else  is  there?  It 
was  so  appropriate — you  know,  this  Cuba  thing  broke 
one  while  I  was  on  the  boat  coming  back  fi’om  a  lun¬ 
cheon  with  Bertrand  Russell;  I  had  lunch  with  him  by 
invitation — and  one  of  the  things  I  assured  him  of  in 
our  conversation  was  that  I  didn’t  think  there  was  any 
danger  of  any  conflict  over  Cuba. 

And  he  was  so  eager  for  good  news — this  is  right 
out  of  Catch-22 — that  he  should  ask  me  what  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  over  Cuba,  or  even  Berlin.  And  I  gave 
him  an  optimistic  report  on  Cuba. 

All  of  our  conversation  was  done  in  terms  of  a 
slight  facetiousness — that’s  one  of  his  most  engaging 
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qualities;  he’s  a  very  witty  man,  and  laughs  a  great 
deal.  .  .  . 

Q.  Which  has  nothing  to  do  ivith  wit,  necessarily— 

A.  No,  I  think  it  springs  more  from  tragedy.  Was 
it  Neitzsche  or  Schopenhauer  who  said  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  that  laughs,  because  his  life  is  so  filled 
with  tragedy,  that  if  he  didn’t  have  this  escape  mech¬ 
anism,  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  bear  it. 

But  it  wrould  seem  so  fitting,  when  I  got  off  the 
boat  and  unpacked,  to  read  in  the  paper  that  Khrush¬ 
chev  was  replying  to  Bertrand  Russell.  Now,  there  was 
no  other  institution,  no  other  individual,  to  which 
Khrushchev  could’ve  given  this  first  indication  of  as¬ 
surance  that  he  was  not  going  to  do  anything  precipi¬ 
tous,  without  it  being  an  immediate  capitulation,  or 
without  declaring  war. 

He  could  not  do  it  through  the  UN ;  he  could  not 
do  it  directly  to  Kennedy;  he  could  probably  have  done 
it  through  Dorothy  Kilgallen’s  column,  but  she  didn’t 
take  the  initiative  to  send  him  a  letter. 

Q.  To  me,  one  of  the  themes  in  your  book  is  the  ego- 
involvement.  of  the  characters  over  and  above  broader, 
humane  interests.  Now,  obviously  you  were  concerned 
when  you  learned  about  the  Cuban  crisis — but,  with 
your  concern,  was  there  also  a  certain  ego-involvement : 
“Gee,  Bertrand  Russell  must  think  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing.” 

A.  No,  no.  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  write — there 
was  ego-involvement,  but  not  in  connection  with  Rus¬ 
sell — I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  write  a  letter  thanking 
him  for  the  lunch  and  telling  him  how  much  I  enjoyed 
it,  and  what  I  was  going  to  do  as  well :  I  was  going  to 
open  the  letter  by  saying,  “Little  did  I  think  when  I 
assured  you  there’d  be  no  war  over  Cuba  that  you 
would  be  the  one  to  avert  it.” 

There  was  no  ego-involvement;  not  with  him — this 
man  Russell  is  one  of  the  easiest  persons  to  be  with 
I’ve  ever  met;  within  3  or  4  minutes  you  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  ease  with  him  (and  also  a  little  high,  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  me  two  quick  hookers  of  scotch) — no,  the 
ego-involvement  was  one  that’s  almost  frightening:  I 
got  here  and  I  read  of  Kennedy’s  blockade  and  stern 
stand,  and  my  reactions  were  ambivalent. 

I  felt  that  he  had  taken  an  action  which  is  immoral, 
irrational,  unjustified,  and  put  me  on  the  brink  of 
death ;  me  and  my  family. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  an  element  of  pride, 
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in  that,  “Well,  now  he’s  talking  tough.”  And  then,  when 
Khrushchev — when  there  was  that  horrible  Sunday — I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  White  House  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  saying,  you  know:  “Give  ’em  Turkey,  do  any¬ 
thing  to  allow  time  for  discussion.” 

So  there  was  this  emotional  reaction  which  I  think, 
again,  is  one  of  these  tribal  residues.  And  this  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  where  “My  Dad  can  lick  your  Dad” — 
my  Dad  might  be  the  worst  drunk  around,  and  I  should 
not  want  to  beat  up  somebody  else’s  Dad,  and  if  he 
starts  to  fight  he  ought  to  get  his  ass  kicked ;  but  never¬ 
theless  I  would  want  him  to  win. 

That  residue — that  emotional,  psychological  residue 
— exists,  and  it’s  a  danger;  I  think  it  may  be  the  most 
dangerous  thing  motivating  us.  That’s  what  I  meant 
earlier  when  I  said  that  I  could  think  of  no  definable 
issue  which  deserves  to  cause  a  war. 

The  psychological  thing — the  individual  and  the 
whole  culture,  the  national  pride — God  knows  what  mo¬ 
tivates  people  in  the  very  simple  situations;  and  God 
knows  what’s  going  to  motivate  them  in  a  national  situ¬ 
ation.  But  the  ego-involvement  was  there,  I  suppose — 
I  was  terrified  and  at  the  same  time — you  know  these 
political  cartoons  of  Uncle  Sam  rolling  up  his  sleeve? 

You’re  conditioned  almost  like  a  dog  to  respond  to 
certain  symbols  in  a  certain  situation.  And  my  ego 
responded  that  way. 

I  didn’t  know  where  the  hell  I  was  in  those  days 
but  I  wished  they  were  over.  And  now  that  it’s  over, 
I  don’t  feel  the  sense  of  pride  that  I  did  at  the  time 
when,  you  know,  these  two  men  are  gonna  start  fight¬ 
ing;  they’re  stepping  outside  to  fight.  Now  that  it’s  over 
and  we’ve  apparently  won,  I  feel  this  sense  of  fear  and 
concern  that  it  must  not  happen  again. 

Q.  Incidentally ,  did  you  vote  on  Tuesday  ? 

A.  No  and  yes.  Rather  than  yes  and  no.  I  was  not 
going  to  vote,  and  then  about  4:30  I  went  out  for  a 
little  air — now  that  I  work  at  home  all  day,  there  are 
times  I  want  to  get  out — and  I  wanted  something  to  do, 
so  I  ...  it  was  a  place  to  go,  so  I  went  to  the  polls  and 
I  voted.  I  really  think  it’s  because  I  had  no  place  to  go. 
If  I  had  somebody  to  shoot  pool  with,  I  would’ve  gone 
to  shoot  pool.  So  I  went  to  vote.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  voted 
for  a  winning  candidate  since  Roosevelt  in  1944 — no, 
I  voted  for  Truman,  but  I  only  voted  for  him  because 
I  thought  he  was  a  loser. 

Q.  In  the  process  of  writing  Catcli-22,  did  you  ever 
change  your  mind  about  how  you  were  going  to  end  it? 
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A.  No.  The  ending  was  written  long  before  the 
middle  was  written.  I  suppose  right  after  I  sold  the 
book,  I  was  riding  on  the  subway  one  day,  and  I 
actually  wrote  the  words  to  the  ending — this  was  per¬ 
haps  four  years  before  the  book  was  finished — and  I 
didn’t  change  it  once. 

I  couldn’t  see  any  alternative  ending.  It  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  integrity,  not  merely  with  the  action 
of  the  book — that  could’ve  permitted  anything — but 
with  the  moral  viewpoint  of  the  book;  the  heavy  suf¬ 
fusion  of  moral  content  which  is  in  there,  it  seemed  to 
me,  required  a  resolution  of  choice  rather  than  of  acci¬ 
dent. 

Q.  But  you  know  what  people  will  say — and  this  is 
one  of  the  things  I  meant  before  when  I  asked  about 
people  ivho  might’ve  found  the  book  objectionable — 
Yossarian  deserts  at  the  end.  Now  this  is  what  people 
always  say  about  pacifists  and  conscientious  objectors: 
If  this  is  the  moral,  then  everybody  should  desert,  and 
we  woidd’ve  lost  the  war. 

A.  I  thought  I  had  gone  beyond  that  point  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  preceding  his  act  of  running.  The  last  chapter 
or  two  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  disputation,  in  which 
all  the  possibilities  are  discussed  and  resolved.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  one — that  if  everybody  deserts — then  he 
would  be  a  damn  fool  not  to. 

When  he  says,  “I’m  tired,  I  have  to  think  of  my¬ 
self,  my  country  is  safe  now,”  he’s  told,  “Well,  suppose 
everyone  felt  that  way,”  and  he  says,  “Well,  I’d  be  a 
damn  fool  to  feel  differently.” 

I  also  tried  to  make  it  very  evident  that  the  war  was 
just  about  over. 

Q.  Woidd  it  have  made  any  difference  if  the  war 
iveren’t  over? 

A.  Oh,  certainly.  I  mean  if  this  book  had  been  set 
two  or  three  years  earlier,  before  the  beachhead,  then 
it  would  be  a  completely  different  book. 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  flown  that  many  missions,  and 
it  was  still  the  middle  of  the  war? 

A.  Well,  if  the  book  were  written  then — if  he  had 
that  many  missions  and  the  other  conditions  were  the 
same,  that  he  were  being  asked  to  fly  more  purely  to 
help  a  superior  officer  achieve  a  promotion — then  I 
would’ve  had  him  desert,  because  the  replacements  are 
waiting  there,  as  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  book;  there 
are  replacements  ready.  So  there  would  not  have  been 
any  great  loss  as  far  as  the  military  effort  were  con¬ 
cerned. 


MODERN  WOMAN'S  LAMENT 

In  days  of  yore. 

For  ending  war. 

Fair  Lysistrata  had  a  system. 

Till  men  of  might 
Had  stopped  the  fight, 

The  ladies  never  even  kissed  ’em. 

'  Then  gals  could  say, 

“Drop  arms  today, 

Or  you'll  get  no  lovin’  from  me  this  P.M.” 

Time  marches  on! 

Our  power  is  gone, 

For  how  can  you  unfuck  an  ICBM? 

— Letha  Curtis  Musgrave 
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Casting  Pearl  Harbors  Before  Swine 

Futami  Sukiyaki,  a  new  Japanese  restaurant,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  New  York  on  December  15th.  Originally, 
the  grand  opening  was  going  to  be  on  December  7th,  but  a 
stiff-stomached  publicity  man  changed  the  proprietor’s  mind. 


But  if  you  postulate  this  situation:  It’s  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  we  don’t  have  enough  planes,  and 
we  don’t  have  enough  men,  and  Hitler  is  in  a  dominant 
and  threatening  position,  then  it  would  be  a  completely 
different  situation. 

I  regard  this  essentially  as  a  peacetime  book.  What 
distresses  me  very  much  is  that  the  ethic  that  is  often 
dictated  by  a  wartime  emergency  has  a  certain  justifi¬ 
cation  when  the  wartime  emergency  exists,  but  when 
this  thing  is  carried  over  into  areas  of  peace — when 
the  military,  for  example,  retains  its  enormous  influ¬ 
ence  on  affairs  in  a  peacetime  situation,  and  where  the 
same  demands  are  made  upon  the  individual  in  the 
cause  of  national  interest;  the  line  that  I  like  very 
much  is  when  Milo  tells  Yossarian  that  he’s  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  his  traditional  freedoms  by  exercising  them — when 
this  wartime  emergency  ideology  is  transplanted  to 
peacetime,  then  you  have  this  kind  of  lag  which  leads 
not  only  to  absurd  situations,  but  to  very  tragic  situ¬ 
ations. 

I  worked  over  certain  lines  very  carefully.  On  that 
loyalty  oath  crusade,  I  don’t  remember  the  actual  words, 
but  a  sentence  is  used  to  the  effect  that  the  combat  men 
soon  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  administra¬ 
tors  appointed  to  serve  them.  You  have  this  inversion. 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens  very 
easily.  There’s  no  question  that  policemen  are  public 
servants,  but  they’re  not  in  a  position  of  servitude  in 
relation  to  the  people  that  they’re  supposed  to  serve. 

There’s  a  kind  of  blindness  which  did  carry  over  to 
peacetime.  I  recognize  the  difference  that  if  a  house  is 
on  fire  you  grab  something  and  run  out  and  you  leave 
the  door  open ;  if  the  house  is  not  on  fire  then  it  should 
be  locked  up. 

The  stimulus  for  certain  action  justifies  an  action. 
If  the  stimulus  is  not  there  and  the  action  exists  any¬ 
way,  then  you’ve  got  a  right  to  examine  why  you’re 
doing  it. 

Q.  In  the  end,  Yossarian  deserts  in  order  to  find 
sanity  in  Sweden. — 

A.  But  he’s  not  going  to  get  there,  he  knows  that. 

Q.  He’s  not? 

A.  Oh,  no.  I  mean  he’s  told,  “You’ll  never  get  there.” 
And  he  says,  “I  know,  but  I’ll  try.” 

Q.  People  aren’t  sure  of  this,  just  as  they’re  not 
sure  ivh ether  Franny  is  pregnant  or  not — 

A.  They’re  not  sure  because  they’re  hopeful  he’ll  get 
there,  I  suppose.  For  one  thing,  he’s  choosing  the  wrong 
way.  You  could  get  there  by  rowing  the  way  Orr  did, 
but  he’s  going  to  Rome,  and  he’s  told  two  or  three 
times,  “You’ll  never  make  it.”  Or,  “You  can’t  get  there 
from  here.”  But  he  says,  “Well,  at  least  I’ll  try.” 

There’s  also  implicit — well,  it’s  not  implicit  if  peo¬ 
ple  miss  it — that  this  is  an  act  of  opposition  or  an  act 
of  protest.  It’s  the  only  way  left  that  he  can  protest 
without  cutting  his  own  head  off.  And  he  doesn’t  choose 
to  do  that ;  he’s  not  a  martyr.  But  the  very  act  of  doing 
what  he  does  will  stir  up  things,  will  stir  up  a  certain 
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amount  of  talk  and  dissension,  will  embarrass  his  su¬ 
perior  officers.  I  don’t  think  Sweden  is  paradise. 

Q.  That’s  what  my  question  ivas  going  to  he.  Wheth-  j 
er  or  not  Yossarian  gets  there,  do  you  think  Sweden  j 
doesn’t  have  Catch-22? 

A.  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Sweden  was  important  to  me 
as  a  goal,  or  an  objective,  a  kind  of  Nirvana.  It’s  im¬ 
portant,  if  you’re  in  a  situation  which  is  imperfect  to 
an  extent  where  it’s  uncomfortable  or  painful,  that  you  ; 
have  some  objective  to  move  toward  in  order  to  change 
that  situation. 

Now,  in  Yossarian’s  situation — his  environment,  his  . 
society,  the  world;  and  it’s  not  just  America,  it’s  the  | 
world  itself — the  monolithic  society  closes  off  every  | 
conventional  area  of  protest  or  corrective  action,  and 
the  only  choice  that’s  left  to  him  is  one  of  ignoble  ac-  ' 
ceptance  in  which  he  can  profit  and  live  very  comfort¬ 
ably — but  nevertheless  ignoble — or  flight,  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  that  condition,  of  that  society,  that  set  of  cir-  j 
cumstances. 

The  only  way  he  can  renounce  it  without  going  to 
jail  is  by  deserting  it,  trying  to  keep  going  until  they 
capture  him.  I  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  kind  of  spirit 
on  the  loose.  You  know,  he  is  the  only  hope  left  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Had  he  accepted  that  choice.  .  .  . 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  hope?  What  about  the  chaplain 
and  Major  Danby? 

A.  Well,  until  Yossarian  makes  that  decision,  he  is 
the  only  hope.  Major  Danby  and  the  chaplain  are  sort 
of  inspired  by  him.  But,  remember,  a  consequence  of 
his  accepting  the  compromise  that’s  offered  him — the 
rest  of  the  men  will  then  continue  to  fly  more  missions 
without  protesting. 

Now  all  the  way  through,  there  is  this  theme  about 
the  bulk  of  the  men  either  being  indifferent  to  what’s 
happening  to  them,  or  not  knowing  what’s  happening 
to  them.  It  occurs  in  their  acceptance  of  Milo.  Even  in 
Yossarian’s  acceptance  of  Milo.  Yossarian  is  actually 
fond  of  Milo,  and  I  am  too,  as  an  individual.  There’s  a 
certain  purity  of  purpose  about  him.  Even  about  his 
hypocrisy.  It’s  not  nearly  as  malignant  as  other  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  book.  Although  he  does  the  most  damage.- 

There’s  that  situation  when  Yossarian  is  kidding 
Milo  about  the  time  the  mess  sergeant  poisoned  the 
men :  put  laundry  soap  in  the  sweet  potatoes  to  prove 
that  the  men  don’t  know  what’s  good  for  them.  They  all 
came  down  with  this  epidemic  of  diarrhea.  And  Milo 
said,  “I  guess  that  showed  him  how  wrong  he  was.”  And 
Yossarian  said,  “No,  on  the  contrary,  it  showed  him 
how  right  he  was.  The  men  lapped  it  up  and  clamored 
for  more.”  They  knew  they’d  been  poisoned,  though  they 
didn't  know  how,  or  why,  and  they  really  didn’t  care. 

Now  Yossarian  doesn’t  care — this  does  not  motivate 
him — this  business  of  selling  out  the  other  people.  At 
this  point  he  has  become  estranged  from  them,  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  acccepting 
the  medal  would  be  that  everybody  else  would  continue 

. . .  ^ 

Father  of  the  Year 

Pal  Boone,  speaking  at  the  Greater  New  York  Anti- 
Communism  Rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden: 

“I  would  rather  see  my  four  daughters  shot  before  my 
eyes  than  to  have  them  grow  up  in  a  Communist  United 
States.  I  would  rather  see  those  kids  blown  into  Heaven 
than  taught  into  hell  by  the  Communists.” 
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to  fly  more  missions  without  protest. 

And  yet  there  is  also  this  hint  of  dissatisfaction, 
because  while  he’s  ostracized  in  the  daytime,  at  night 
different  people  keep  popping  up  and  asking  him  the 
same  question,  “How  are  you  doing?”  But  in  the  day¬ 
time  they  won’t  associate  themselves  with  him.  Even 
Appleby,  who  has  been  the  perfect  model  of  a  very  good 
combat  man,  begins  to  have  misgivings  toward  the  end 
and  pops  up  out  of  the  darkness  to  tell  him  that  they’re 
going  to  offer  you  this  deal,  and  he’s  beginning  to  be¬ 
come  disillusioned  with  the  concept  of  following  orders 
because  they’re  orders. 

Q.  Let  me  just  read  this  little  clipping  to  you — it 
soitnds  as  if  it’s  right  out  of  your  book: 

Stockholm,  Nov.  6  (AP) — Security  arrangements 
within  the  Swedish  armed  forces  are  under  scrutiny 
following  the  recent  disappearance  of  24,000  secret 
documents  from  the  offices  of  the  Controller  General 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  was  disclosed  today. 

The  documents  were  gone  for  nine  days  before  a 
civilian  truck  driver  returned  them,  saying  he  had 
picked  them  by  mistake. 

The  documents  contained  full  information  on  Swedish 
ammunition  supplies,  estimated  ammunition  needs  in 
case  of  mobilization  and  locations  of  Swedish  munition 
dumps. 

Security  police  said  the  truck  driver,  employed  by 
an  electronic  firm,  had  orders  to  pick  up  eight  boxes  of 
electronics  equipment  at  the  Comptroller  General’s 
office. 

A.  It’s  not  out  of  Catcli-22;  I  like  to  think  that  Catch- 
22  is  right  out  of  circumstances  like  that.  Things  like 
this  are  inevitable.  I  think  if  you  want  to  start  clip¬ 
ping  paragraphs  from  newspapers,  you’ll  find  that  or¬ 
ganization  today,  any  organized  effort,  must  contain 
the  germ  of  continuing  disorganiaztion. 

The  most  effective  business  enterprise,  I  should 
think,  is  a  single  proprietorship,  where  one  man  goes  in¬ 
to  business  for  himself  and  has  to  hire  nobody.  The 
next  best  possibly  is  two  men  as  partners;  they  work 
harder — there  must  be  some  kind  of  mathematical  ra¬ 
tion,  particularly  when  it  involves  government,  I  think, 
because  government  is  so  huge. 

And  that  includes  the  Army,  for  example.  You’re 
dealing  with  millions  of  people,  and  there  are  certain 
personality-  or  mental-types  that  are  attracted  to  that 
kind  of  work,  either  because  they  can’t  get  a  job  any¬ 
where  else,  or  because  they  like  doing  that. 

I  cannot  imagine  anybody  who’s  really  ambitious, 
anybody  with  any  real  talent,  anybody  of  any  real  in¬ 
telligence,  choosing  to  place  himself  within  a  large 
organization,  where  he  functions  in  relationship  to 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  other  people,  because  every  con¬ 
tact  is  an  impairment  of  his  efficiency. 

And  the  kind  of  person  who  would  stamp  documents 
of  classify  documents  is  a  kind  of  person  that  would 
not  normally  be  expected  to  excel  in  the  matter  of 
efficiency  or  in  the  matter  of  making  astate  judgments, 
value-judgments,  . 

Q.  But  you  know  that  intelligent  people  do  go  into 
large  organiaztions ;  the  trend  is  more  and  more  toward 
that — 

A.  I’m  speaking  mainly  of  government.  I  would  say 
no,  that  there  are  certain  types  of  intelligence  that  do 
well  in  business ;  I  think  that  to  succeed  in  business — - 
and  this  is  based  on  limited  observations,  but  personal 
observations — to  really  get  to  the  higher  echelon  of  a 
large  company  requires  at  least  one  special  kind  of  in¬ 


telligence,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  hard 
work  and  ambition. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company,  the  organization 
that  these  people  manage,  is  incredible.  I  mean,  nothing 
in  my  book — nothing  in  the  wildest  satire — goes  beyond 
it.  The  inter-office  rivalries;  the  mistakes  in  communi¬ 
cations  ;  the  difficulties  of  finding  people  to  promote  who 
can  do  a  job  well — the  amount  of  waste  in  the  life  of 
any  corporation,  at  the  least  the  ones  I’ve  been  with, 
is  just  extraordinary. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  it’s  hard  to  find  anybody 
you’d  classify  as  an  intellectual  as  being  associated 
with  a  business.  To  me,  and  I  think  to  most  people  who 
have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  creative  intelligence, 
business  is  boring  after  a  certain  point.  There  really 
are  no  new  challenges. 

The  kind  of  choice  becomes  between  showing  the 
gross  profit  4  million  dollars  one  year,  how  do  we  boost 
it  to  41/2  million  the  next  year,  how  do  we  keep  it  from 
slipping  back — and  after  a  while  you  really  don’t  give  a 
damn. 

And  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  people  involved 
really  care  about  it  as  a  profit  thing.  I  think  they  care 
about  it  in  terms  of  (1)  their  own  security  and  (2) 
their  own  ego-fulfillment.  It  becomes  a  personal  chal¬ 
lenge  rather  than  distributing  more  gaskets. 

I  don’t  think  they  really  care  about  the  stockholders 
— the  widow  who  is  dependent  on  increased  dividends — 
it’s  just  even  like  a  beaver  building  a  dam.  A  beaver 
builds  a  dam — I  don’t  know  why  a  beaver  wants  a  dam, 
by  the  way,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  may  not  even 
need  the  dam— it  builds  a  dam  because  it’s  a  beaver. 
And  a  person  trained  to  one  occupation,  even  when  he 
gets  to  the  top,  he  continues  doing  accountancy  because 
he’s  an  accountant. 

Q.  I  have  a  few  real-life  items  in  mind  which,  I 
think,  say  more  about  what  Catch-22  is  than  any  defi¬ 
nition  possibly  could,  and  I’d  like  to  get  whatever  reac¬ 
tions  they  evoke  in  you.  Item  :  The  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  has  finally  revised  a  long-standing  rule  so  that 
now,  when  a  public  assistance  case  is^closed  because  of 
the  death  of  the  person  who  had  been  receiving  the  pub¬ 
lic  assistance,  it’s  no  longer  necessary  that  the  deceased 
person  be  notified  by  mail  that  he  tvon’t  get  any  further 
ptiblic  assistance. 

A.  It  does  not  surprise  me  at  all.  That’s  like  that 
educational  session  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  with 
the  rule  Colonel  Korn  employs :  to  cut  off  these  embar¬ 
rassing  questions ;  the  only  ones  who  would  be  allowed 
to  ask  questions  were  those  who  never  did. 

But  it  does  not  surprise  me.  There  is  a  law  of  life: 
People  in  need  of  help  have  the  least  chance  of  getting 
it.  Here  again,  we  can  almost  establish  a  mathematical 
relationship.  The  chance  of  a  person  getting  help  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  need. 

And  this  is  true  of  mental  cases ;  this  is  true  in 
social  work ;  it’s  certainly  true  in  business ;  it’s  true  of 
people  who  want  credit;  it’s  true  of  friendship. 

Now,  that  happens  with  Major  Major  too.  I  hate 
to  keep  referring  to  my  book — I  love  to  keep  referring 
to  my  book — there’s  a  line  about  Major  Major:  Because 
he  needed  a  friend  so  desperately  he  never  found  one. 

I  think  it’s  certainly  true  of  mental  cases.  A  person 
who’s  in  out-and-out  need,  who’s  on  the  verge  of  suicide, 
who  is  paranoic  on  the  strength  of  it,  is  going  to  get 
no  help  from  anybody;  a  mild  neurotic  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  see  a  psychiatrist,  his  friends  will  want  to  help 
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him  and  indulge  him,  but  when  the  need  becomes  criti¬ 
cal,  then — if  I  might  quote  an  old  philosopher — goodbye, 
Charlie. 

Q.  I  have  an  article  scheduled  for  the  Realist,  by 
the  way — it’s  by  a  professional  writer,  but  it  ivas  re¬ 
jected  by  several  magazines  on  the  grounds  of  taste — 
on  the  right  to  commit  suicide. 

A.  Well,  it  is,  of  course,  legally  impermissible  to 
commit  suicide,  probably  for  the  wrong  reasons.  I  should 
think  that  the  law  ought  to  be  modified  so  that  people 
who  could  commit  suicide  in  a  way  that  doesn’t  disrupt 
transportation,  or  cause  public  nausea,  would  have  a 
better  chance. 

I  don’t  think  you  can  really  prevent  a  person  from 
committing  suicide  if  he  wants  to.  As  a  principle,  of 
course,  I  think  that  it  deserves  discussion,  but  there 
are  more  important  things.  I’d  much  rather  see  discus¬ 
sions  of  abortion  [Editor’s  note:  See  issue  #35  for  an 
impolite  interview  with  an  abortionist]  where,  you 
know,  every  year  you  can  almost  predict,  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  are  going  to  be,  well,  interrupted,  if  not 
ruined  permanently  as  a  result  of  restrictions. 

You  see,  the  thing  is,  anybody  who  wants  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide  can  do  it  if  he  really  wants  to;  but  people 
who  want  to  have  abortions  frequently  have  trouble. 


Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  a  feiv  words  about  the  art 
of  protest ? 

I  think  the  only  people  left  that  I’m  capable  of  ad¬ 
miring  are  those  people  who  do  protest,  and  at  grave 
risk  to  themselves.  And  by  this  I  mean  the  colored 
people,  CORE,  the  sit-ins,  the  students — they  evoke  a 
feeling  of  admiration  in  me  that  I  can’t  recall  ever 
having  for  anybody  else. 

They  are  the  heroes  of  the  time.  I  no  longer  feel 
that  the  labor  movement  has  any  claim  on  people’s 
sympathy,  because  the  position  of  labor  has  changed  so. 

And  there’s  also  a  natural  sympathy  for  the  under¬ 
dogs  which  I  have,  and  when  the  underdog  is  on  the 
side  of  a  principle  that  is  so  patently  just  .  .  .  the  pho¬ 
tographs  you  see  every  Fall  of  colored  children  going  to 
school  all  dressed  up,  the  little  colored  girls  in  their 
pretty  party  dresses,  and  then  you  have  these  raving 
lunatics  with  this  phenomenal  ugliness  of  hatred  on 
their  faces — the  contrast  is  one  that  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  white  race  could  profit  a  great  deal  if  inter¬ 
marriage  became  more  prevalent;  it’s  something  I 
think  that  the  Southern  white  might  do  everything  to 
encourage  for  his  own  good. 

Q.  Here’s  another  item:  Robert  Stroud — this  is  the 
guy  whose  story  is  told  in  The  Bird  Man  of  Alcatraz— 
isn’t  being  allowed  to  see  the  movie;  the  warden,  R.  C. 
Settle,  at  the  Medical  Center  for  Federal  Prisoners  in 
Springfield,  Missouri  refused  to  permit  a  screening  for 
all  the  inmates,  and  he  also  turned,  down  a  special 
screening  for  Stroud. 
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A.  I  have  no  comment  on  it.  I  mean,  I  think  I  re¬ 
acted  the  way  you  did  and  the  way  everybody  would. 
It’s  first  a  little  humorous;  secondly  it’s  not  really  very 
important,  this  incident — I  don’t  think  it  represents  any 
general  danger — if  the  same  warden  were  going  to  deny 
us  all  the  right  to  see  it.  .  .  . 

I  sort  of  suspect,  too,  that  the  warden  could  make 
out  a  good  case  for  his  action.  Not  a  convincing  one, 
and  not  an  absolute  one,  but — you  know,  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty  we  find  today  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides 
to  many  questions,  and  it’s  terrible  when  people  can't 
see  the  other  person’s  point  of  view;  it’s  even  worse 
when  you  can  see  both  points  of  view,  because  then 
you’re  almost  incapable  of  taking  action  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  conviction. 

Q.  But,  again,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  theme  of 
your  book— that,  in  this  case,  the  warden  is  letting  the 
rules  supercede  a  humane  act. 

A.  What  is  the  humane  act? 

Q.  Letting  a  guy  see  the  story  of  his  life. 

A.  Look,  I  would  let  him  do  it;  if  I  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  I  would  say,  “Hey,  shmuck,  why  don’t  you  show 
it  to  him?  He  might  get  some  laughs  out  of  it.  It’s 
probably  not  true,  and  he’ll  know  it.  And  it  might  bring 
some  rapport  between  you  and  him.  You’ll  find  some¬ 
thing  you  can  agree  on.  ‘Boy,  what  Hollywood  does  to 
a  criminal  like  me,  look  how  they  glamorize.  .  .  .’  ” 

I  can’t  see  any  harm  either  way.  I  certainly  don’t 
respect  the  decision  of  the  warden.  I  think  he  lacks,  if 
anything,  not  only  intelligence  and  imagination,  but 
perhaps  a  sense  of  humor  as  well.  In  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion,  I  don’t  see  how  I  could  resist  showing  it  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  film  version  of  Catch -22, 
Major  Major  should •  be  played  by  Henry  Fonda  or  by 
an  actor  who  looks  like  Henry  Fonda? 

A.  Assuming  that  that’s  left  in  the  movie  version, 
then  I  would  say  an  actor  who  either  looks  a  little  like 
Henry  Fonda  or  who  looks  nothing  at  all  like  Henry 
Fonda. 

But,  you  know,  I  must  have  40  to  60  characters  in 
this  book;  there’s  so  much,  just  physically,  that  won’t 
be  able  to  go  into  a  picture.  And  you  start  thinking, 
what  are  those  things  that  are  most  valuable,  which 
you  want  to  keep?  One  of  the  first  things  you  have  to 
put  in  the  non-priority  category  are  those  things  which 
are  funny  and  nothing  else. 

And  what  are  most  valuable?  Well,  the  things  of 
continuity,  the  theme  of  insanity  accepted  without 
any  eye-blinking,  the  feeling  of  frustration — of  im¬ 
potence,  actually — a  succession  of  scenes  where  the 
characters  just  can’t  do  anything,  physical  or  mental. 

This  chapter  that  comes  earlier,  that  people  don’t 
talk  about  as  much  as  I  thought  they  would,  which 
impresses  me  enormously  every  time  I  think  of  it — 
it’s  a  scene  in  the  nose  of  the  plane,  where  Yossarian 
is  there  with  Aarfy,  the  navigator,  and  he  tries  to  tell 
him  to  go  out  to  the  back  of  the  plane,  and  Aarfy 
smiles — because  he’s  not  afraid  of  the  flak,  and  he 
does  not  hear  what  Yossarian  is  saying. 

And  Yossarian  —  mounting  frustration  —  between 
guiding  the  pilot  out,  turning  around  and  being  poked 
in  the  ribs  by  Aarfy,  and  hitting  the  ceiling  because 
he  thinks  he’s  dying,  and  then  finally  he’s  slamming 
Aarfy  with  all  his  might,  and  Aarfy  keeps  smiling — 
it’s  like  hitting  a  sofa  pillow.  And  he  bursts  into  tears 
in  utter  frustration ;  the  whole  thing  has  become  so 
unreal  to  him.  Well,  there’s  a  sense  of  inability  to  get 
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across  something  so  simple  in  a  time  of  danger. 

The  truth  is  so  simple  and  so  evident.  Later  on, 
he’s  bleeding,  he’s  wounded,  and  Aarfy  is  there  again. 
And  you  have  almost  the  same  scene  repeated.  He 
thinks  he’s  been  hit  in  the  testicles — he  hollers,  “I 
lost  my  balls!” — he’s  sitting  in  a  puddle  of  blood,  and 
Aarfy  doesn’t  hear  him,  and  doesn’t  understand.  And 
Yossarian  says,  “I’m  dying  and  nobody  knows.” 

The  truth — the  dangers — are  so  obvious  and  so 
simple,  yet  he  can’t  make  himself  understood.  That 
is  something  I’d  want  to  keep  in  the  picture  version. 

I  want  to  keep  this  sense  of  injustice — the  element  of 
the  tribe — the  judges  waiting  to  judge,  having  this 
tremendous  amount  of  power  of  force  behind  them. 

Q.  One  more  item:  A  graduate  student  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  was  kicked  out  of  Cornell  University  because  he 
had  a  girl  living  with  him,  and  hd  was  told  that  if 
he  had  sent  her  home  after  they  were  finished  at  his 
apartment  it  wouldn’t  have  been  a  violation. 

A.  That’s  one  of  these  very  nice  distinctions  which 
separate  vice  from  virtue,  regularity  from  irregularity, 
or  taste  from  lack  of  taste.  My  own  feeling  is  that  he 
should  have  sent  her  home  because — I  don’t  know  why 
he’d  want  a  girl  around  all  day  long — but  it  just 
showed  poor  judgment.  Possibly  it  could’ve  been  inter¬ 
fering  with  his  studies. 

Q.  No,  it  was  purely  because  of  the  situation. 

A.  You  mean  they  would  accept  the  sexual  inter¬ 
course  but  would  not  accept  her  sharing  the  domicile? 
I  can  guess  the  rationale.  It  is  purely  a  rationalization. 
Again,  one  has  become  respectable. 

When  we  were  discussing  about  committing  suicide 
— if  they  do  it  without  tying  up  traffic — if  he  takes  the 
girl  home.  .  .  .  I’m  trying  to  picture  which  word  I 
should  use  to  be  in  print  ...  if  he  takes  the  girl  home 
and  then  they  screw  for  a  while  and  she  goes  away, 
it’s  a  personal  act  between  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  lives  with  him,  and  it  becomes  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation — conspicuous — then  it  could  be  embarrassing. 
I’m  not  saying  it  should  be,  but  1  can  understand  why. 

Then  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  human  perversity, 
or  human  nuttiness,  by  which  I  mean  there’s  no  telling 
how  much  attention  he  called  to  the  situation.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  situation  of  a  student  sharing  quarters 
with  a  girl  and  making  themselves  so  obnoxious  to 
everybody  around,  so  repulsive,  that  he  gets  thrown 
out  not  because  of  the  sex  element  so  much,  but  because 
of  public  embarrassment. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  mention — the  girl  in  this  case  was 
the  dean’s  niece. 

A.  Without  approving  of  the  action  against  them, 
I  can  see  the  motivation.  And  I  can’t  see  any  great 
principle  involved  in  this.  I  would  want  to  know  how, 
as  the  dean’s  niece,  she  comported  herself,  and  how  he 
comported  himself,  and  whether  they  necked  up  in  trees 
in  broad  daylight. 

I  think  he  should  have  been  given  the  element  of 
choice — you  know,  keep  her  under  the  covers,  indoors 
all  day,  and  go  on  to  your  graduate  degree.  But  it 
hasn’t  been  a  total  loss  for  him. 

Q.  He  learned  more  about  psychology  than  in  any 
graduate  course — - 

A.  Well,  I  assume  he  learned  a  good  deal  about  sex. 
Some  people  go  through  4  years  of  college,  and  then 
get  kicked  out  or  don’t  graduate,  and  never  have  a  girl 
to  shack  up  with.  So  it  hasn’t  been  all  bad  for  him. 

Q.  You  hesitated  before  about  what  word  you  shoidd 


use  to  be  in  print.  When  Lenny  Bruce  was  arrested 
for  obscenity  in  Los  Angeles  recently — and  this  was 
in  John  J.  Miller’s  column  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  so  I  don’t  knoiv  if  it’s  true — but  he  reported  that 
ivhen  Bruce  came  to  court,  and  all  the  photographers 
and  newsreel  and  TV  cameramen  were  there,  he  had 
painted  b- letter  words  all  over  his  face  so  that  no  one 
could  focus  a  lens  on  him. 

A.  I  think  it’s  ingenious,  but  I  think  it’s  somewhat 
extreme — I’m  essentially  a  very  conservative  person — 
and  there  are  certain  pages  of  the  Realist  which  very 
often  leave  me  with  feelings  of  discomfort.  Now  of 
course  this  is  not  to  criticize  the  Realist,  but  to  defend 
my  own  reaction ;  I  merely  want  to  say  that  I’m  human. 

Many  things  that  I  have  sought  to  absorb  in  prin¬ 
ciple  affect  me  with  a  certain  amount — well,  I  don’t 
take  this  seriously;  I  can’t  respond  with  that  emotional 
attitude  which  I  perhaps  ought  to  have,  which  would 
perhaps  give  me  intellectual  latitude. 

I’m  amused  at  Lenny  Bruce  for  doing  this;  I  would 
not  have  done  it.  That  may  be  because  I  enjoy  being 
photographed. 

Q.  This  wasn’t  in  the  papers  that  I  saw,  but  ivhen 
I  spoke  to  Bruce  on  the  phone,  he  told  me  that  when 
the  police  asked  him  for  a  statement,  he  said:  “We  are 
living  in  a  society  today  that  gives  more  respect  to  a 
gunner’s  mate  than  to  a  whore.” 

A.  The  statement  is  true — I  find  it  unsurprising 
that  he  should  make  it — and  I’m  not  surprised  that 
society  should  give  more  respect  to  a  gunner’s  mate 
than  to  a  whore.  What  is  a  gunner’s  mate? 

Q.  In  the  Navy. 

A.  For  one  thing,  society  has  always  given  more 
respect  to  soldiers  than  to  whores ;  and  also,  his  choice 
of  language  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  himself  gives 
more  respect  to  a  gunner’s  mate  than  to  a  whore.  If  I 
were  going  to  argue  his  viewpoint,  the  idea  of  using 
that  particular  word  would  not  occur  to  me.  I  use  words 
like  prostitutes  or  courtesans  or,  if  I’m  with  Ph.D.s, 
libertines  or  voluptuaries. 

Q.  You’re  attaching  a  negative  semantic  value  to  the 
word — 

A.  Well,  it’s  there.  It’s  not  I  attaching  it.  Different 
words  have  connotations ;  synonyms  for  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  contain  often  an  estimation  of  value.  Now,  lower 
than  a  whore,  I  suppose,  might  be  the  word  slut,  but 
it’s  hard  to  think  of  any  that  far  down.  I  don’t  want 
to  suggest  that  Lenny  Bruce  also  has  more  respect  for 
a  gunner’s  mate  than  for  a  whore,  but,  by  his  choice 
of  words.  .  .  . 

There’s  a  tendency  to  generalize.  Now  that  I  think 
about  it,  the  statement  becomes  even  less  defensible. 
You  know,  there  are  gunner’s  mates  and  gunner’s 
mates.  Just  as  there  are  whores  and  whores.  Or  whores 
and  prostitutes.  There  are  soldiers  and  soldiers.  I  get 
no  image  of  a  personality. 

Q.  I  think  you’re  taking  him  too  literally.  What  the 
statement  represents  to  me  concerns  the  hypocrisy  in¬ 
volved  in  our  attitude  toward  violence  as  opposed  to 
our  attitude  toward  pleasure — 

The  Risk  of  Democracy 

Somebody’s  mother,  quoted  by  columnist  Mary  McGrory: 

“I  have  to  confess  to  you,  since  I  met  Teddy  Kennedy, 
I  haven’t  been  the  same.  He  is  unqualified  but  he  is  my 
ideal.” 
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The  Realist 


Quoted  Without  Comment 

From  a  report  on  the  World  Forum  on  Syphilis  and 
Other  Treponematoses,  held  in  Washington: 

“In  another  paper  deliverd  today,  Paul  W.  Ivinsie  of 
the  American  Social  Health  Association  warned  that,  if 
the  moon  was  to  be  kept  free  from  venereal  disease,  prostitu¬ 
tion  must  be  barred  there.” 


A.  Now  you’re  revealing  a  lot  about  yourself.  The 
idea  that  pleasure  is  association  with  a  whore — - 

Q.  I’m  limited  by  the  framework  of  Bruce’s  state¬ 
ment. 

A.  Don’t  pin  it  on  him.  This  is  getting  into  a  pro¬ 
jective  test  for  you.  You  see  a  gunner’s  mate  and  you 
see  guns  going  off;  you  see  the  word  whore,  you  im¬ 
mediately  associate  it  with  pleasure.  The  whores  I’ve 
met  in  this  country  were  not  particularly  happy  or 
satisfied  with  their  work,  and  did  not  seem  to  get  much 
pleasure  out  of  anything,  even  me. 

Q.  I  would  prefer  that  Bruce  would  have  said  that 
a  gunner’s  mute  gets  more  respect-— 

A.  Than  a  prostitute — 

Q.  No —  than  the  dean’s  niece. 

A.  Let’s  say  that  he  had  said  that  a  military  man, 
or  a  prize-fighter,  a  baseball  player  is  more  highly 
respected  than  a  prostitute;  we  would  have  a  different 
discussion.  But  implicit  in  his  statement  is  that  the 
prostitute  is  worthy  of  more  respect  by  a  society. 

Q.  Because  maybe  she  doesn’t  harm  anybody. 
Change  it  from  a  gunner’s  mate  to  the  warden  at  this 
prison  who  wouldn’t  permit  Stroud  see  his  own  biog¬ 
raphy  on  film — gets  more  respect  than  a  prostitute. 
One  who’s  cruel;  one  who’s  not  cruel — cruelty,  I  think, 
is  the  criterion — one  who’s  harmful;  one  who’s  harm¬ 
less.  Assuming  that  whores  are  harmless. 

A.  My  attitude  is  that  perhaps  neither  one  is  by 
virtue  of  his  actions,  or  profession,  entitled  to  respect, 
or  deserves  disrespect.  I  can’t  see  this  balance  being 
set  up  between  the  two.  There  are  people  who  do  no 
harm.  The  sanitation  workers  don’t  get  respect,  either. 
In  fact,  most  people  don’t  get  respect  in  our  society, 
or  any  society. 

And  I’m  not  inclined  to  glorify  the  prostitute,  or 
to  sentimentalize  her,  because  I  don’t  get  a  specific 
image.  They  differ  from  each  other  in  every  conceivable 
way — in  the  amount  of  education,  the  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gence — I  suspect  if  you  did  a  survey  (and  include  the 
call  girl  along  with  the  whore ) ,  you’d  probably  find 
that  the  bulk  of  them  are  rather  unsophisticated,  don’t 
make  much  money,  unhappy,  unhealthy.  I  can’t  roman¬ 
ticize  it. 

If  you  were  to  give  me  a  prostitute  who  becomes 
a  prostitute  out  of  a  certain  set  of  motives,  I  could 
very  easily  adore  her,  respect  her,  elevate  her  enor¬ 
mously.  But  I  suspect  that  most  of  them  who  become 
prostitutes  or  whores  do  so  out  of  poverty,  out  of 
ignorance,  out  of  a  most  unhappy  family  life  or  the 
absence  of  a  family  or  any  good  relationships. 

And  the  suggestion  to  me  is  not  one  of  pleasure, 
but  of  very  painful  and  tragic  environment,  of  which 
the  whore  herself  is  the  product  or  the  symbol. 

Q.  A  point  which  I  perhaps  should  have  made  in 
regard  to  Lenny  Bruce — some  of  his  best  friends  are 
whores.  So  that  when  he  uses  the  word,  it’s  with  a 
certain  affection,  1  think. 

A.  None  of  my  best  friends  are  whores.  .  .  .  No, 
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a  good  many  are  whores,  now  that  I  think  of  it. 

Q.  It’s  like  Bruce  says — nowadays,  you  say  to  a 
hotel  clerk,  “Send  me  a  whore,”  and  he’ll  send  lip  a 
guy  with  a  beard  who’s  working  fox  an  ad  agency.  .  .  . 

Now,  do  you  think  that  a  sanitation  man — whom 
you  mentioned  a  minute  ago — his  work,  which,  in  the 
long  run,  pragmatically ,  may  be  more  important  than 
yours — we  can  do  without  your  book,  but  we  can’t  do 
without  the  sanitation  man — yet  you.  get  more  respect 
than  the  sanitation  man.  Do  you  think  you  should? 

A.  I  get  it.  I  get  it  for  reasons  that  other  people 
get  respect.  Whether  I  deserve  it  or  not  is  not  going 
to  influence  me  to  turn  it  down.  There  is  nothing  dig¬ 
nified  and  noble  about  labor.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  look 
back,  there’s  never  been  anything  noble  or  dignified 
about  labor. 

The  people  that  a  society  glorifies  and  exults — and 
this  is  true  even  in  a  workers’  paradise— is  not  the 
machinist  (well,  it  could  be  the  machinist;  even  the 
machinist  is  not  unskilled  labor)  but  are  the  people 
who  get  their  rewards  by  not  working  as  hard.  You’re 
dealing  with  the  factor  of  status. 

Let’s  go  back  to  Veblen.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success — and  the  obvious  symbol  of  success,  the  one 
that  counts  the  most — is  money.  And,  after  a  while, 
by  the  second  or  third  generation,  the  method  by  which 
you  made  your  millions  is  not  going  to  affect  the  degree 
with  which  your  children  are  accepted.  Money  talks. 

And  in  spite  of  yourself,  in  spite  of  what  you  know 
about  the  shortcomings  of  certain  people,  if  they’re 
successful,  you’re  aware  of  it.  You  may  not  respect 
them,  but  you  are  aware  of  it  because  everyone  else 
around  you  is  aware  of  it,  so  you  are  geared  to  it. 

I  think  it’s  one  of  these  unsolvable  questions, 
because  as  long  as  we  live,  the  man  at  the  bottom  is 
not  going  to  be  treated  as  well  as  the  man  at  the  top. 
His  work  certainly  might  be  essential — the  man  who 
chlorinates  the  water  we  drink  is  an  essential  person, 
but  he’s  easily  replaced,  I  suppose.  Fifteen  million 
people  could  do  whatever  he  does. 

I  think  eventually  that’s  what’s  going  to  happen  to 
our  astronauts.  There  are  millions  of  people,  I  suppose, 
who  would  volunteer  to  be  astronauts.  If  they  called 
for  volunteers  to  be  the  first  man  to  the  moon,  and  the 
odds  were  against  getting  back,  there’d  be  no  shortage 
of  people. 

The  ultimate  contribution  there  is  not  the  guy  in 
the  capsule,  but  the  guy  at  M.I.T. — it’s  a  scientific 
achievement.  Now  the  human  element  might  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  rare  skills  are  what  produced  it.  And  it 
was  the  rare  skill  that  discovered  chlorine — it’s  an  easy 
thing  to  throw  the  chlorine  in — it’s  a  hard  thing  to 
invent  the  engine  which  drives  a  sanitation  truck. 
We’ve  always  had  a  man  with  a  shovel  to  throw  the 
garbage  in. 

There’s  no  constant  relationship  between  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  contribution  to  his  community  and  the  rewards 
he  attains  from  it.  There  may  be.  The  man  who  makes 
the  most  valuable  contribution  may  be  the  one  who 
gets  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  honor. 

Q.  1  think  you  revealed  that  you  haven’t  really  ac¬ 
cepted  your  status  yet  when  you  asked  me  for  subway 
directions  on  the  phone. 

A.  Oh,  I  was  being  self-conscious  with  you.  I  knew 
I  was  going  to  come  in  a  cab. 

Q.  You  son-of-a-bitch,  that  wasn’t  necessary.  I  took 
a  cab  here  myself. 
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department  of  unintentional  satire: 

MISS  OTIS  REGRETS 


Editor’s  note:  On  October  15,  1962  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.  published  a  novel  with  a  Korean  locale,  by  Kim 
Yong  Ik.  What  follows  is  an  actual  letter  which  a 
Knopf  editor  sent  to  the  author  last  year. 

September  8,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Kim: 

I  have  read  the  revised  manuscript  of  The  Diving 
Gourd  and  on  the  whole  I  think  you  have  done  a 
splendid  job.  The  ending  is  now  very  strong.  As  I  told 
you,  I  want  one  or  two  more  people  to  read  it  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision,  but  there  is  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  problem  than  that.  I  think  that  Chapter  XIII, 
when  Bau  makes  love  with  Songha  in  the  fisherman’s 
shack,  has  to  be  entirely  rewritten.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  Elizabeth  Otis  and  another  reader  here,  and 
we  all  agree  that  through  a  series  of  accidents  the 
scene  has  almost  the  opposite  effect  of  the  one  you  in¬ 
tended.  Because  you  have  been  rather  vague  about  all 
the  physical  details  of  the  scene,  details  which  I  am 
sure  you  have  visualized  in  your  mind  but  have  not 
presented  to  the  reader,  it  ends  up  by  becoming  rather 
ludicrous. 

The  scene  belongs  in  the  book,  and  is  very  important 
in  clarifying  the  motivation.  But  it  has  an  entirely 
uncharacteristic  weakness :  it  is  not  visual.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  book  you  present  wonderful  visual 
images  which  enable  the  American  reader  to  see  your 
Koreans  and  their  land.  Please  don’t  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  certainly  not  asking  you  to  write  an  obscene 
chapter.  Erotic,  of  course.  Obscene,  no.  I  don’t  know 
exactly  how  to  make  the  distinction  to  you,  but  several 
of  us  here  feel  that  it  is  more  obscene  to  be  vague  than 
to  be  forthright.  After  all,  this  is  the  first  sexual 
experience  for  both  Bau  and  Songha,  a  moment  of  deep 
emotion.  This  has  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
the  scene.  What  are  Songha’s  feelings?  This  too  must 
be  added,  and  is  perhaps  more  important  than  anything 
else  I  have  to  suggest.  The  way  you  handle  the  scene 
now,  Songha  is  almost  a  piece  of  furniture. 

You  should  be  much  more  frank  in  this  scene,  in  a 
pure  and  lyrical  and  idyllic  way.  After  all,  these  are 
very  young  people  making  love  for  the  first  time.  By 
being  vague,  you  simply  prepare  the  ground  for  a  very 
bad  reaction  from  your  readers,  since  the  whole  setting 
is  very  challenging.  No  doubt  this  will  be  the  first  time 
in  literature  that  anyone  has  made  love  in  a  sardine 
cauldron.  And  for  reasons  too  complicated  to  explain 
in  a  letter,  please  call  it  a  cauldron  throughout,  and  not 
a  pot. 

And  this  is  not  all.  You  further  compound  the 
ludicrousness  of  the  scene  by  confusing  two  appetites: 
hunger  and  sex.  It  simply  will  not  do  to  have  Bau  and 
Songha  eat  leftover  sardines  out  of  the  same  cauldron 
in  which  they  make  love.  Why  shouldn’t  there  be  two 
cauldrons,  one  for  each  appetite?  Or  perhaps  they  could 
find  some  leftover  sardines  elsewhere  in  the  shack. 

Another  point:  You  have  had  Bau  light  a  fire  under 
the  cauldron  a  little  while  before  they  begin  to  make 
love!  At  that  point  the  reader  doesn’t  think  of  the 


idyllic  moment,  but  worries  about  blisters  on  Songha’s 
bottom.  I’m  sorry  to  be  so  coarse  about  this,  but  these 
are  the  reactions  you  arouse  by  vague  writing.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fact  that  the  shack  is  in  darkness,  and  that 
you  don’t  describe  the  banked  fire  very  clearly,  nor  the 
kind  of  stove  (I  believe  the  Japanese  call  it  a  kama-do) 
being  used,  all  adds  to  the  confusion. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  delete  this  scene, 
because  it  adds  greatly  to  the  structure  of  the  book. 
But  it  must  be  rewritten  entirely,  with  great  care.  I 
think  you  will  have  to  provide  some  dim  light  from  the 
fire  in  the  shack,  and  give  a  much  clearer  visual  de¬ 
scription.  Furthermore,  you  will  have  to  prepare  the 
reader  carefully  for  the  size  of  the  cauldron.  Unless 
you  stress  its  size,  the  situation  will  seem  impossible. 
It  would  help  if  Bau  failed  to  light  a  fire  under  the 
cauldron,  and  if  it  were  still  kept  warm  by  the  ashes 
underneath.  Ashes  retain  their  heat  for  quite  a  long 
time.  Then  Songha  could  quite  logically  climb  into  the 
cauldron  to  keep  warm,  and  Bau  eventually,  having 
found  sardines  elsewhere,  could  creep  in  to  join  her. 

One  more  detail :  What  kind  of  skirt  is  it  that  is 
fastened  around  Songha’s  bosom?  If  Korean  skirts  do 
indeed  fasten  this  way,  then  I  think  you  must  lay  the 
groundwork  in  some  detail,  explaining  just  why  Bau 
reached  for  Songha’s  bosom  to  unfasten  her  skirt.  This 
is  part  of  the  general  vagueness  in  physical  description. 

I’m  afraid  a  problem  exists  concerning  the  word 
bottom.  Certainly  the  cauldron  has  a  bottom,  but  so  has 
Songha,  and  no  matter  how  you  handle  your  description 
of  the  cauldron,  readers  will  inevitably  associate  the 
two  bottoms.  I  am  afraid  you  better  do  without  the 
word  bottom  entirely,  since  there  are  many  other  words 
for  both  kinds  of  bottom. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  writing  in  such  detail. 
Usually  language  problems  are  not  that  complicated, 
but  when  it  comes  to  sexual  overtones  and  the  free 
associations  that  go  with  them,  the  problems  become 
unusually  subtle  and  need  careful  explanation.  I  have 
spoken  with  Miss  Otis  about  this,  and  we  both  agree 
that  you  simply  have  to  rewrite  these  few  pages  before 
we  take  formal  action  on  our  option.  Perhaps  the  scene 
should  be  expanded.  Do  you  need  my  copy  of  the  manu¬ 
script  ? 

Cordially, 

/s/  Harold  Strauss 
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THE 

ARREST 

LENNY 
BRUCE 

On  March  14th,  a  network  newscaster  reported  that 
comedian  Lenny  Bruce  has  been  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
jail  and  a  $1,000  fine  “for  telling  dirty  jokes.” 

It  isn’t  quite  that  simple. 

Early  in  December,  Bruce  was  arrested  during  one 
of  his  performances  at  the  Gate  of  Horn  night  club 
in  Chicago. 

Ostensibly,  he  was  charged  with  obscenity. 

But  even  Variety,  which  has  never  had  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  empathy  for  Bruce’s  point  of  view,  speculated 
that  “the  prosecutor  is  at  least  equally  concerned  with 
Bruce’s  indictments  of  organized  religion  as  he  is 
with  the  more  obvious  sexual  content  of  the  comic’s 
act.  It’s  possible  that  Bruce’s  comments  on  the  Catholic 
church  have  hit  sensitive  nerves  in  Chicago’s  Catholic- 
oriented  administration  and  police  department.” 

The  fact  is  that  a  few  nights  after  the  arrest 
(Bruce  had  been  released  on  bail  and  was  working 
again),  the  captain  of  the  vice  squad  who  had  ordered 
the  arrest  came  into  the  Gate  of  Horn,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  ensued. 

Capt.  McDermott:  I’d  like  to  speak  to  the  manager. 

Alan  Ribback:  I’m  the  manager. 


McDermott:  I’m  Captain  McDermott.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  if  this  man  ever  uses  a  four-letter  word  in 
this  club  again,  I’m  going  to  pinch  you  and  everyone 
in  here.  If  he  ever  speaks  against  religion,  I’m  going 
to  pinch  you  and  everyone  in  here.  Do  you  understand? 

Ribback :  I  don’t  have  anything  against  any  religion. 

McDermott:  Maybe  I’m  not  talking  to  the  right 
person.  Are  you  the  man  who  hired  Lenny  Bruce? 

Ribback:  Yes,  I  am.  I’m  Alan  Ribback. 

McDermott:  Well,  I  don’t  know  why  you  ever  hired 
him.  You’ve  had  good  people  here.  But  he  mocks  the 
Pope — and  I’m  speaking  as  a  Catholic — I’m  here  to 
tell  you  your  license  is  in  danger.  We’re  going  to  have 
someone  here  watching  every  show.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  ? 

Ribback:  Yes. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Gate  of  Horn’s 
liquor  license  was  suspended.  There  were  no  previous 
allegations  against  the  club,  and  the  current  charge 
involved  neither  violence  nor  drunken  behavior.  The 
only  charge  pressed  by  the  city  prosecutor  was  Lenny 
Bruce’s  allegedly  obscene  performance. 

And  Bruce’s  own  trial  had  not  yet  been  held. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Malice  in  Maryland 

by  Madalyn  E.  Murray 


[Editor’s  note:  Longtime  Realist  readers  will  recall 
the  Kafkaesque  misadventures  of  Madalyn  Murray  and 
her  son,  Bill,  in  their  challenge  of  compulsory  Bible- 
reading  and  Lord’s  Prayer-recitation  in  Maryland  (and 
consequently  all)  public  schools.  Now  that  the  case  is 
going  to  be  decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Mrs. 
Murray  has  become  a  commodity  of  the  mass  media,  a 
target  of  public  hostility  and  an  object  of  private 
pygmalionism;  her  family  is  under  police  protection.] 

If  I  can’t  come  through  this  case  the  same  offensive, 
unlovable,  bull-headed,  defiant,  aggressive  slob  that  I  was 
when  I  started  it,  then  I’ll  give  up  now.  My  own  identity 
is  more  important  to  me.  They  can  keep  their  gawd-damn 
prayers  in  the  public  schools,  in  public  outhouses,  in  public 
H-bomb  shelters  and  in  public  whorehouses. 

I  am  being  tainted,  corrupted,  worked  over,  used,  re¬ 
molded,  undone,  reworked  and  tarnished.  I  am  under  pres¬ 
sure,  suasion,  used  in  power  politics,  maligned,  abused, 
damned  with  faint  praise  and  otherwise  handled.  I  don’t 
care  what  people  think — and  I  am  tired  of  the  voices  clos¬ 
ing  in  from  all  sides: 

“Madalyn,  for  Christ’sake,  don’t  greet  those  TV  men 
in  your  bare  feet.”  “Madalyn,  didn’t  you  wear  a  bra  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  even?”  “Madalyn,  you  can’t  say  ‘Fuck 
the  religionists’  on  a  national  radio  network.”  “Madalyn, 
you  don’t  dare  give  this  speech  tonight  when  you  offend 
the  Jews’  religion  in  it.”  “Madalyn,  put  down  that  daquiri, 
there  are  photographers  here.”  “Madalyn,  get  the  hell  out 
of  that  picket  line  before  you  are  recognized.”  “Madalyn, 
you  just  can’t  belt  those  boys  merely  because  they  belted 
Bill.”  “Madalyn,  if  you  pull  that  again,  he’ll  charge  you 
with  contempt  of  court.”  “Madalyn,  you  can’t  be  seen  walk¬ 
ing  arm  in  arm  with  a  Negro.”  “Madalyn,  you  have  got  to 
say  you  are  an  agnostic,  this  atheist  bit  makes  you  into  a 
Communist.”  “Madalyn,  why  in  the  hell  don’t  you  wear 
some  make-up?”  “Madalyn,  will  you  please  quit  talking 
about  Anarchy.”  “Madalyn,  you  have  to  quit  lampooning 
Kennedy.”  “Madalyn  .  .  .”  “Madalyn  .  .  .”  “Madalyn  .  .  .” 

And  then  the  mail  rained  down.  These  are  authentic 
quotes  from  letters  I  have  received: 

•  Two  weeks  ago  I  asked  you  to  send  me  a  picture  of  your¬ 
self  in  a  G-string.  I  have  not  yet  received.  .  .  . 

•  I  own  only  4,000  shares  of  A.T.  &  T.,  and  my  problem  is 
whether  to  convert  to.  .  .  .  P.S.  Here  is  my  50c  a  month 
pledge.  Please  acknowledge  by  airmail,  special  delivery, 
registered,  certified  mail. 

•  Dear  Sister  Murray:  I  am  in  my  seventeenth  reincarna¬ 
tion.  I  vividly  remember  that  day  they  nailed  me  to  the 
cross.  .  .  . 

•  Your  picture  was  in  the  Evening  Bulletin.  I  am  sitting 
here  with  a  hard-on,  writing  this  letter.  .  .  .” 

•  I  notice  you  own  your  own  home.  If  you  could  sell  this 
and  send  me  the  proceeds  in  a  certified  check,  I  would.  .  .  . 

•  Christ  is  ever  with  us.  .  . 

•  You  Communist  whore.  How  dare  you  spread  your  vile 
filth  in  this  nation,  the  greatest,  the  most  wonderful,  God 
given.  .  .  . 

•  You  have  a  lot  of  nerve  expecting  people  to  help  you 
with  money.  If  you  are  not  in  this  for  your  principles.  .  .  . 

•  Hurrah  for  you!  We  need  more  people  who  are  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  However,  I  must  remain  anony¬ 
mous  because.  .  .  . 

•  I  see  you  are  divorced.  If  you  can  support  me.  .  .  . 

•  Three  months  ago  I  sent  you  a  manuscript  to  edit,  print, 
and  have  published.  I  felt  that  by  now  I  would  be  receiving 
royalty  checks,  but  you  slimy.  .  .  , 


•  I  am  instructing  my  attorney  to  sue  you  for  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  dollars.  .  .  . 

•  Don’t  you  see  the  folly  of  trying  to  be  open  about  this  ? 
You  should  join  the  Unitarian  church  and.  .  .  . 

•  I  know  you  are  only  in  this  for  the  publicity,  so  I’ll  be 
frank.  If  you  could  include  me  somehow  in  your  next  TV 
interview.  .  .  . 

•  Your  manuscript  for  our  October  issue  has  been  received. 

I  am  deleting  the  first  15  paragraphs  as  being  too  militant. 
The  next  section  dropped  because  of  being  entirely  too  bold 
is.  .  .  . 

•  I  see  your  son  is  16  now.  I  have  this  wonderful  13  year 
old  daughter  he  should  meet.  She  is  only  two  months  preg-  . 
nant.  .  .  . 

•  I  understand  you  need  a  job.  Our  Negro  maid  quit  us  be¬ 
cause  of ‘our  overworking  her.  This  position  is  open  to  you 
because  we  are  on  your  side.  .  .  . 

•  You  are  a  brave  and  wonderful  woman.  I  know  you  get  a 
lot  of  contributions  for  what  you  are  doing.  I  need  $300  by 
the  end  of  the  week.  .  .  . 

•  The  issue  of  Atheism  vs.  Religion  is  one  which  divides 
the  masses.  In  these  perilous  times,  we  Communists  feel 
you  must  drop  your  case  so  that  the  masses  can  unite 
against  the  Capitalist  swine  who.  .  .  . 

•  As  a  Birchite,  I  know  you  must  understand  the  urgency 
of  turning  the  tide  against  the  Communist  swine.  .  .  . 

•  The  real  battle  today  is  not  with  religion.  We  Trotskyites 
discern  the  basic  issues.  .  .  . 

•  Don’t  waste  time  on  fighting  religion.  The  most  noble 
issue  of  Racism  is  before  us  now.  .  .  . 

•  I  understand  that  you  paid  your  attorney  $1,000  to 
appear  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  just  one 
day.  This  is  a  ridiculous  waste  of  the  money  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  you  and  I  want  my  $2.00  returned.  .  .  . 

•  Last  month  I  sent  you  a  newspaper  clipping  which  you 
have  not  acknowledged  to  date.  If  this  is  how  you  treat 
those  who  are  fighting  with  you.  .  .  . 

•  You  are  handling  your  case  all  wrong.  What  you  must  do 
immediately.  .  .  . 

•  Enclosed  you  will  find  17  pages  of  suggestions  on  how  to 
be  more  effective  in  your  present  case.  .  .  . 

•  My  husband  receives  your  newsletters  and  I  want  you 
to  know  you  are  breaking  up  our  home.  What  will  my  poor 
children  do.  .  .  . 

•  In  June  of  1961  I  sent  you  $3.00  [but]  after  reading 
Mr.  Arnoni’s  column.  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


I  Some  Of  My  Best  Friends  Are  Artlovers 

From  Bill  Slocum’s  column  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror: 

I  tell  another  man’s  story  here.  He  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  his  native  Austria  and  when  he  told  me 
this  tale  it  startled  me.  I  tell  it  without  comment.  I 
doubt  that  any  comment  is  possible. 

This  man  returned  from  Austria  told  me  he  had 
come  across  an  old  friend.  He  asked  the  friend  how 
he  had  fared  during  the  war  and  the  friend  replied, 
“They  put  me  in  a  concentration  camp  in  1943.  But 
it  could  have  been  worse.  The  German  guards  treated 
me  well.  Or  better  than  they  treated  the  others.” 

The  man  asked  his  friend  how  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  this  miracle  of  decency  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  guards.  The  answer  was,  “I  carved 
statues  for  them.  Dozens  of  statues.  All  of  the  same 
thing.” 

And  what  was  it  that  all  the  German  concentra-  1 
tion  camp  guards  wanted? 

The  fantastic  answer  was,  “Statues  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 
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Editor’s  note:  On  December  20,  1962,  a  panel  of  six 
— Harry  Adler,  Richard  Claus,  Laura  Godofsky,  Irwin 
Rosen,  Carole  Quinn  and  Avima  Ruder  (who  diligently 
translated  from  tape  to  typewriter) — interviewed  me 
in  Chicago  for  The  Maroon — the  University  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  newspaper — where  excerpts  appeared.  The  ques¬ 
tioners  have  been  amalgamated  here  into  a  sort  of 
collective  impolite  interviewer. 

Q.  You're  30  note  and  we’re  not.  What  were  you 
doing  8-9-10  years  ago ? 

A.  I  was  worrying  that  some  day  I’d  become  30.  I 
was  also  in  college,  and  I  was  working  for  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  an  anti-censorship  paper. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  between  The  Independent 
and  the  Realist- — and  how  did  the  Realist  get  started? 

A.  I  had  been  doing  some  free-lance  stuff  for  Mad 
magazine  and  sold  a  couple  of  things  to  the  Steve  Allen 
show,  and  more  and  more  I  became  aware  of  the  taboos. 
You  know,  Mad  really  was  for  teenagers.  This  was 
their  market.  The  publisher  had  said  to  me:  “We’re 
not  going  to  change  horses  midstream  when  the  horse 
has  a  rocket  up  its  ass.”  And  they  had  special  meet¬ 
ings  as  to  whether  they  should  try  to  appeal  to  adults — 
and  occasionally  they  do  try — but  basically  it’s  remain¬ 
ed  a  teenage  magazine  which  would  kid  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  golf-playing  rather  than  his  lack  of 
any  definite  statement  on  integration,  and  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  hairdo  rather  than  his  Cuban  policy. 

At  that  time,  there  were  all  these  slick  magazines- — - 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  Harper’s — saying: 
“What  has  happened  to  satire  in  this  country?”  Every¬ 
body  was  talking  about  it,  but— to  coin  a  cliche — no¬ 
body  was  doing  anything  about  it.  There  was  a  fine 
article  in  Esquire  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge  titled 
“America  Needs  a  Punch,”  for  example. 

And  all  these  things,  combined  with  my  having 
worked  in  little  night  clubs  as  a  comedian  and  not 
liking  the  notion  that  people  should  have  to  go  to  night 
clubs  for  topical,  controversial  satire,  plus  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  mailing  list  of  3,000  supplied  by  William 
and  Helen  McCarthy  (he’s  dead  now  and  she’s  a  re¬ 
tired  teacher),  resulted  in  the  Realist. 

And  then  I  took  a  vocational  aptitude  test,  and  the 
findings  showed  that  I  should  edit  a  freethought  mag¬ 


azine,  so  that  clinched  the  decision. 

It  started  with  no  capital.  Lyle  Stuart  —  whose 
managing  editor  I  had  been  at  The  Independent — gave 
me  free  office  space  and  advice  and  encouragement — 
and  the  people  on  the  McCarthys’  mailing  list  were 
given  the  chance  to  subscribe  to  the  Realist  in  advance; 
they  could  get  their  money  back  if  they  didn’t  like  the 
first  issue.  So,  in  the  summer  of  1958,  I  put  out  a  good 
first  issue — 

Q.  How  many  people  asked  for  their  money  back? 

A.  Just  one,  out  of  about  600.  Then  I  put  out  a 
lousy  second  issue,  but  it  was  too  late  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  599.  I  lived  out  of  my  savings  for  the  first  couple 
of  years,  and  now  I  make  my  living  working  for  Play¬ 
boy. 

Q.  What’s  your  circulation  now? 

A.  About  20,000.  The  readership,  though,  may  be 
as  high  as  100,000  because  it  gets  seen  by  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  buy  it. 

Q.  Who  are  afraid  to  subscribe? 

A.  Not  necessarily  afraid;  maybe  they’re  just 
cheap. 

Q.  We  were  sitting  around  the  other  day,  speculat¬ 
ing  about  how  the  Realist  gets  through  the  mails.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  theory:  that  Edward  Day  lets  it 
through  only  to  use  it  as  an  example  of  his  benign 
liberality  when  he’s  banning  everything  else? 

A.  Well,  first  of  all,  the  Post  Office  isn’t  banning 
“everything  else.”  And  in  any  case  I  doubt  that  it  gets 
up  as  high  as  J.  Edward  Day.  Censorship  is  pretty 
much  of  a  local  problem.  I  might  have  more  trouble 
with  the  Realist  if  it  were  mailed  in  a  small  town,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  each  little  post  office  is  arbitrary  unto 
itself.  But  the  reason  it  gets  through  is  simply  because 
it  doesn’t  violate  the  obscenity  statutes.  The  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  4-letter  words,  in  and  of  itself,  doesn’t  constitute 
obscenity.  The  Supreme  Court  ruling  was  that  some¬ 
thing  has  to  ar-ouse  the  prurient  interests  of  the  aver¬ 
age  person — 

Q.  Who  wouldn’t  be  reading  the  Realist  anyway  .  .  . 

A.  That’s  snobbery — but  it’s  beside  the  point,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  is  too  con¬ 
servative — I  believe  that  people,  average  or  otherwise, 
should  be  allowed  to  have  their  prurient  interests 
aroused.  If  the  censors  l-eally  wanted  to  be  Consistent, 
they’d  ban  that  ad  where  a  sexy  dame  says,  “It  tastes 
like  tomato  juice  to  me.”  That  arouses  me,  so  the  V-8 
ad  is  obscene.  I  think  the  ad,  “Does  she  or  doesn’t  she?” 
is  obscene.  That  always  arouses  me — she’s  always  there 
fooling  around  with  this  little  kid  .  .  . 

Q.  How  about  those  New  Yorker  ads? 

A.  Oh,  sure,  the  perfume  ads  in  the  New  Yorker 
are  terribly  obscene.  But  there’s  nothing  in  the  Realist, 
really,  that  would  ever  arouse  anybody's  prurient  in¬ 
terest — and  if  it  did,  well,  that’s  their  problem.  I’m  not 
ethically  against  arousing  somebody’s  prurient  inter- 
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est — although  it’s  such  a  sad,  absurd  waste  of  time  and 
energy — but  one  purpose  of  the  Realist  is  to  fill  the 
void,  and  since  there’s  no  void  in  the  arousal  of  pruri¬ 
ent  interests  by  other  publications,  I  don’t  even  have 
an  editorial  excuse  to  do  it. 

Q.  Speaking  of  obscene,  or  arousing-prurient-inter¬ 
est  commercials,  have  you  seen  the  Julie  London  Marl¬ 
boro  commercials ?  She’s  walking  into  this  house  and 
she’s  singing,  “You  get  a  lot  to  like  with  a  Marlboro” 
— in  just  that  seductive  tone — and  she  sits  down,  and 
there’s  a  guy  there  and  he  leans  forward  and  lights  her 
cigarette. 

A.  What  really  makes  that  obscene  is — if  you  know 
anything  about  the  advertising  industry — it’s  quite  de¬ 
liberate,  and  they  coach  Julie  London  to  get  this  qual¬ 
ity. 

Q.  That  was  Philip  Wylie’s  phrase:  “Are  you  a 
good  lay?” 

A.  Is  that  question  part  of  the  interview?  Yeah, 
I’m  a  great  lay. 

Q.  You  say  you  started  with  600,  and  now  you’re 
up  to  20,000 — 

A.  I  assume  you’re  talking  about  the  Realist’s  cir¬ 
culation — 

Q.  Yes — why  has  the  Realist’s  circulation  increased 
so  much? 

A.  I  think  it’s  because  the  stuff  that  goes  into  the 
Realist  is  stuff  that  comes  to  me  or  out  of  me  that  I 
want  to  share  with  other  people  who  will  appreciate  it, 
and  the  very  reason  I  want  to  share  it  with  others  is 
why  they  want  to  share  it  with  still  more  people — and 
so  the  circulation  has  been  built  up  mainly  by  word  of 
mouth.  It’s:  “Hey,  look  at  this;  isn’t  this  wild;  isn’t 
this  interesting;  did  you  know  this;  isn’t  this  funny?” 

Q.  What  sort  of  people  subscribe  to  the  Realist? 

A.  I  guess  it’s  younger  as  opposed  to  older — say, 
under  40  as  compared  to  over  40.  But  that’s  a  generali¬ 
zation,  because  I  know  there  are  people  in  their  70s 
and  80s  who  subscribe;  they’re  chronologically  old,  but 
they  have  a  certain  young  point  of  view,  and  this  is 
perhaps  what  all  the  readers  have  in  common :  an  irrev¬ 
erence  for  all  the  pious  bullshit  that  surrounds  us. 

But  the  Realist  seems  to  transcend  barriers  of  for¬ 
mal  education  and  occupation — one  day  a  Ph.D.  and 
a  window  washer  with  the  bucket  still  on  his  back  both 
came  in  to  buy  back  issues.  Another  day  a  delightful 
old  lady  and  a  young  fireman  came  in. 

Q.  Maybe  he  just  wanted  to  burn  it  .  .  .  local  book¬ 
burning  campaign — you  have  to  get  something  to  con¬ 
tribute.  ...  Is  there  any  regional  difference  in  your 
circulation  ? 

A.  Well  the  greatest  circulation  is  in  New  York 
City,  only  because  we  have  the  best  newsstand-and- 
bookstore  distribution  there.  The  subscriptions  are 
generally  in  direct  geographical  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  Realist  is  semi-banned  in  Chicago,  because 
after  John  Justin  Smith  blasted  it  in  the  Daily  Netvs 
as  “A  Magazine  the  Reds  Would  Like”  (see  issue  #30), 
it  was  kind  of  unpopular  to  carry  it.  Also,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  here  who  handles  the  Nation  and  other  mag¬ 
azines  wrote  me  that  they  wouldn’t  distribute  the 
Realist  because  they  were  “disturbed  by  the  frequent 
use  of  four  letter  words.”  There  was  “Love”  and — 
anyway,  the  Realist  is  now  distributed  in  Chicago  by 
the  vice-president  of  an  ice  cream  company,  Chuck 
Olin,  who  got  in  trouble  with  the  Health  Department 
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recently  when  he  advertised  rum  raisin  ice  cream  “For 
Adults  Only.” 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  Playboy? 

A.  They  have  a  feature  called  “The  Playboy  Panel” 
— a  kind  of  Open  End  in  print — which  is  more-or-less 
my  department.  I’m  listed  as  a  contributing  editor. 

Q.  You  mean  you’re  Playboy  in  all  those  discus¬ 
sions  ? 

A.  Not  all.  At  first  I  was  thinking  of  changing  my 
name  legally  to  Paul  Playboy  so  that  people  would 
know  it  was  me,  but  it  really  isn’t  me;  when  I  inter¬ 
view  somebody  I  try  to  keep  myself  out  of  it  as  much 
as  possible,  and  in  the  final  edited  form  Playboy  fills 
in  the  questions  in  their  own  language. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  opening  up  Realist 
Key  Club's? 

A.  Only  facetiously.  As  opposed  to  the  Playboy 
Key  Clubs,  where  theoretically  you’re  not  allowed  to 
date  the  Bunnies,  here  you  would  not  only  be  allowed 
to  date  the  Realmates,  but  it  would  be  mandatory  or 
you  would  lose  your  key. 

Q.  What  is  Hugh  Hefner  really  like? 

A.  Hugh  Hefner  is  really  like  Jack  Paar. 

Q.  Tell  us  some  more. 

A.  Hefner  is  a  quiet,  shy  guy  who’s  desperately 
hooked  on  Pepsi-Cola.  I’ve  found  him  to  be  a  generous 
host,  a  shrewd  businessman  and  a  skillful  editor  who’s 
very  conscious  about  being  ethical.  And  this  isn’t  ass- 
kissing  my  boss,  either.  Playboy  represents  in  part  a 
certain  materialistic  value  which  I  refuse  to  put  down, 
because  it  doesn’t  harm  anybody.  This  is  my  criterion. 
I  consider  the  whole  Playboy  concept  a  reflection  rather 
than  a  cause,  and  if  you  find  anything  in  it  to  criticize, 
then  damn  the  million-and-a-quarter  who  support  it 
rather  than  damning  the  magazine  itself. 

Look,  I’m  a  guest  at  Hefner’s  mansion  now,  and  I 
don’t  have  the  slightest  guilt  about  living  in  luxury, 
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Does  she  or  doesn’t  she?  Only  her  hairdresser 
knows  for  sure  .  .  .  and  he  doesn’t  care! 


The  Realist 


The  Food  &  Drug  Administration  vs.  Scientology 


by  Thomas  F.  Pinch 
Director  of  Administration 
The  Founding  Church  of  Scientology 

The  U.S.  government,  through  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  has  attacked  the  organizations  and 
practitioners  of  Scientology  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  organization  is  incorporated  as  the  Founding 
Church  of  Scientology,  this  may  be  considered  a  direct 
attack  on  the  religious  freedom  and  the  right  to  phil¬ 
osophical  inquiry  of  every  American  citizen. 

Thirteen  years  ago  a  book  was  published  which  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  public  interest.  The  name  of 
the  book  is  Dianetics:  The  Modern  Science  of  Mental 
Health,  by  L.  Ron  Hubbard.  The  essence  of  this  book 
was  the  discovery  that  irrational  behavior  by  man 
(other  than  that  which  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts)  stemmed  from  a  stimulus-response 
mechanism  very  much  like  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion. 

A  hypnotized  subject  given  a  post-hypnotic  command 
to  take  off  his  coat  when  the  hypnotist  touched  his  tie 
would  feel  compelled  to  do  so  when  this  occurred.  When 
asked  to  explain  his  behavior  he  would  then  rationalize 
or  justify  his  action  by  asserting  that  the  room  must 
be  warmer  (or  some  similar  reason).  This,  basically, 
was  a  beginning  point  for  a  further  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  of  compulsion,  inhibition  and  ration¬ 
alization,  the  3  major  elements  of  irrational  behavior. 

Further  investigation  revealed  that  periods  of  emo¬ 
tional  trauma,  physical  pain,  shock,  or  any  form  of 
semi-consciousness  rendered  a  person  subject  to  the 
implanting  of  responses  similar  to  the  post-hypnotic 
suggestion. 

For  example,  a  boy  attending  the  funeral  of  his 
recently  deceased  father,  if  he  were  greatly  upset  by 
the  loss,  might  be  affected  by  the  smell  of  flowers  pres¬ 
ent  as  he  looked  at  the  corpse  of  his  father.  In  later 
years  the  smell  of  flowers  could  act  like  the  hypnotist’s 
signal  and  restimulate  the  feeling  of  loss  and  remorse 
— without  the  person’s  knowing  the  source  of  his  sud¬ 
den  depressed  feeling. 

Various  techniques  of  bringing  to  the  individual’s  at¬ 
tention  the  source  of  his  compulsions,  inhibitions,  re¬ 
pressions,  etc.  were  tried  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  using  the  “workability”  principle  of  applied 
science. 

A  major  breakthrough  occurred  as  a  result  of  exper¬ 
iments  with  the  psychogalvanometer  (a  simple  “wheat- 
stone  bridge”  electrical  apparatus)  which  employed 
two  electrodes  held  in  each  hand  of  the  subject,  with  a 
tiny,  battery-powered  current  passing  through  his  body 
and  registering  any  change  of  electrical  resistance  in 
ohms  on  the  meter  dial.  A  direct  correlation  between 
the  emotional  intensity  of  thoughts  of  the  subject  and 
the  change  of  electrical  resistance  of  the  body  was 
found  to  exist. 

It  was  also  found  that  repeated  recalling  of  the 
exact  details  of  previously  painful  incidents  (physical 
or  emotional)  reduced  the  degree  of  reaction  on  the 
meter  and,  accordingly,  also  reduced  the  degree  of  re¬ 
action  or  stimulus-response  behavior  of  the  person  in 
situations  previously  affected  by  this  earlier  incident. 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


by  K.  L.  Milsfead 
Deputy  Director 
FDA  Bureau  of  Enforcement 

Concerning  the  recent  seizure  of  E  meters  on  the 
premises  of  the  Founding  Church  of  Scientology  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  following  are  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  seizure. 

This  action  was  filed  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  against  the  E  meter  device.  No 
charges  were  made  against  any  individual.  Seizure  of 
the  devices  was  made  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy 
of  Scientology  and  the  Hubbard  Guidance  Center.  The 
“Academy”  trains  “auditors,”  who  tre^t  “pre-clears” 
(patients).  The  Guidance  Center  receives  money  for 
the  service  of  auditors  in  improving  people’s  health. 

Before  making  this  seizure,  a  very  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made  by  our  organization.  The  investigation 
developed  that  the  E  meter  is  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  galvanometer  for  conveying  and  measuring 
minute  amounts  of  current  from  a  small  dry  cell  battery 
which  is  passed  through  the  body  when  the  tin  can 
electrodes  of  the  circuit  are  held  in  the  hands. 

In  a  previous  case  involving  a  device  of  comparable 
construction,  we  had  been  able  to  establish  that  this 
type  of  machine  has  no  value  whatsoever  in  diagnosing 
or  treating  any  disease  of  man.  Nonetheless,  the  volu¬ 
minous  literature  distributed  by  the  Academy  and  the 
Guidance  Center  contains  many  representations  that 
this  device  will  treat  and  diagnose,  detect  and  eliminate, 
all  mental  and  nervous  disorders  and  such  serious  dis¬ 
eases  as  arthritis,  cancer,  stomach  ulcers,  radiation 
burns,  and  poliomyelitis — which  are  all  classified  as 
psychosomatic  ailments  in  the  literature. 

The  investigation  further  developed  the  fact  that  a 
belief  in  the  religion  of  Scientology  was  not  a  necessary 
part  of  either  diagnosis,  treatment  or  cure.  People  were 
being  treated  by  this  worthless  machine  on  a  straight 
fee  basis,  without  any  requirement  that  they  have  any 
interest  in  the  Founding  Church.  Indeed,  during  an 
inspection  on  October  17,  1962,  the  top  members  of 
this  organization  advised  our  inspectors  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  E  meters  could  be  achieved  by  any  individual 
without  any  interest  or  belief  in  the  church. 

We  have  a  statement  from  a  person  who  was  told  at 
the  Academy  that  the  religious  angle  was  adopted  for 
tax  purposes.  We  have  a  written  explanation  by  L.  Ron 
Hubbard  to  the  effect  that  the  religion  idea  would  en¬ 
able  practitioners  to  get  into  hospitals,  prisons  and 
other  places  where  they  otherwise  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  And  we  have  a  promotional  statement  that  use 
of  a  religious  title  will  increase  the  practitioners’ 
earnings  among  polio  victims.  We  have  a  letter  signed 
by  a  responsible  person  in  the  organization  claiming 
the  devices  to  be  diagnostic  machines. 

We  are  confident  that  we  have  the  facts  to  establish 
that  the  E  meters  are  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  de¬ 
vices  and  not  religious  symbols  or  tools. 

Before  undertaking  this  case,  we  submitted  all  of 
the  facts  to  our  General  Counsel’s  office  and  they  were 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  at  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  religious 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Here  was  an  exact  tool  which  could  eliminate  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  subjectivity  from  emotional  improvement  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  meter  thereafter  provided  a  reliable  guide  to 
which  incidents  or  ideas  were  of  the  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  or  importance  in  a  case.  Intensity  of  meter  reac¬ 
tion  related  directly  to  the  intensity  of  the  individual’s 
compulsive  response  in  life. 

During  early  investigation  much  evidence  was  accu¬ 
mulated  to  imply  strongly  that : 

1.  Man  was  basically  an  ethical  being  and  acted 
otherwise  only  when  reactively  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
increase  of  individual  responsibility  after  processing 
(the  term  used  to  describe  the  application  of  Scien¬ 
tology  procedures)  indicated  this  directly. 

2.  Man  was  not  basically  an  animal  as  asserted  by 
Wundt  in  1876  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  but  rather  he  was 
a  life  entity,  or  spirit,  and  existed  in  an  eternal  “now” 
with  the  cycles  of  creation,  growth,  decay  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bodies  and  civilizations  occurring  around  him. 

The  pragmatic  evidences  of  this  were  the  consistent 
realizations  of  subjects  being  processed  that  they  had 
lived  before  and  had  many  bodies.  Meter  reactions 
supported  this  totally,  and  even  more  significant  were 
the  change  and  improvements  wrought  in  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  had  suddenly  become  aware  of  this.  (They 
had  not  been  led  into  it,  since  processes  used  do  not 
require  an  acceptance  of  this  or  any  other  dogma,  nor 
do  they  deliberately  lead  one  to  this  supposition.) 

The  spiritual  implication  introduced  into  the  early 
study  of  Dianetics  caused  a  definite  split  between  those 
who  were  willing  to  proceed  openmindedly,  confronting 
and  examining  whatever  evidence  might  appear,  and 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  go  against  the  tenets  of 
current  authorities  in  the  field  of  the  mind.  The  result 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  new  mental  science  as  a 
church.  In  the  United  States  it  is  incorporated  as  the 
Founding  Church  of  Scientology,  and  abroad  is  known 
as  the  Hubbard  Association  of  Scientologists  Inti. 

Although  the  evolutionary  process  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  application,  observation  and  re-experimentation, 
application  and  observation  has  sometimes  produced 
sporadic  results  temporarily,  as  new  techniques  were 
perfected  and  professional  practitioners  were  retrained, 
the  following  by-products  of  this  technology  aimed  at 
improving  the  awareness  and  increasing  the  ability  of 
the  human  spirit  were  almost  always  obtained: 

1.  Substantial  increases  in  I.Q. 

2.  The  elimination  of  feelings  of  illness  (psychoso¬ 
matic)  . 

3.  The  improvement  of  physical  appearance  and  a 
reduction  of  the  apparent  age  of  the  individual. 

4.  A  gradual  elimination  of  compulsions,  inhibitions, 
repressions  and  other  emotional  disturbances. 

Spiritual  healing  and  counseling  is  legal  in  the 
United  States  and  the  freedom  to  believe  and  practice 
religion  as  one  sees  it  is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  tools  of  the  professional  Scientologist  are 
tested  and  proved  to  an  extent  never  approached  by  any 
comparable  religious  or  secular,  spiritual  or  mental 
healing  practice.  We  hold  that  the  right  to  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  conviction  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  heritage  and  we  implore  that  every  like-minded 
citizen  support  our  defense  of  our  civil  liberty. 
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defense  would  be  made  was  recognized,  but  our  attor¬ 
neys  concluded  after  reviewing  the  facts  we  had  col¬ 
lected  that  this  serious  health  menace  could  be  dealt 
with  without  any  involvement  in  religious  questions. 


How  fo  Lure  Customers 

A  handbook  for  luring  prospects  into  the  Scientol¬ 
ogy  fold  was  included  in  the  seizure  of  documents 
and  E  meter — -an  electronic  device  patterned  on  a  lie 
detector — ordered  by  District  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.  at  the  request  of  the  Food  &  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  This  “professional  auditors  bulletin” — written  by 
former  science  fiction  writer  L.  Ron  Hubbard — states: 

“Auditors  seem  too  shy  to  accost  people  on  the 
street;  although  industrialists  show  some  interest, 
they  seldom  show  cash,  and  although  the  psychoana¬ 
lytic  contact  where  one  sits  in  an  office  with  a  sign 
outside  the  door  and  waits  for  the  flies  to  walk  into 
the  spider  web,  is  very  definitely  in  use  in  Scientol¬ 
ogy,  as  it  was  in  psychoanalysis,  it  still  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful.”  The  “major  proven  methods  of  dissemina¬ 
tion”: 

METHOD  I:  TALKING 

•  The  “I  will  talk  to  anyone”  method — the  gist  of 
the  plan  is  to  put  an  ad  in  the  newspaper  saying: 
“Personal  counselling — I  will  talk  to  anyone  for  you 
about  anything.  Phone  Rev.  so-and-so  between  hour 
and  hour.”  When  people  call  up  and  ask  the  minister 
to  talk  to  someone  for  them,  wrote  Hubbard,  their 
problems  evaporate  in  the  phone  call,  but  that  is  not 
the  minister’s  purpose;  he  wants  to  get  them  into  a 
weekly  group  processing  unit  so  he  should  “credit  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  pretty  big  problem”  and  should  re¬ 
quire  a  personal  interview  with  the  person  calling.  If 
the  minister  can’t  get  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  calling,  said  Hubbard,  he  can  always  get  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  the  caller  wants  him 
to  communicate  with;  one  or  the  other  is  then  inter¬ 
ested  in  attending  a  church  session,  joining  the  church 
at  some  small  membership  fee,  and  getting  into 
“group  processing.” 

METHOD  II:  HOOKING 

•  The  “illness  research”  method — this  also  involves  a 
newspaper  ad.  Suggested  ad:  “Polio  victims — a  char¬ 
itable  organization  investigating  polio  desires  to  ex¬ 
amine  several  victims  of  the  after-effects  of  this 
illness.  Phone  so-and-so.”  Explained  Hubbard:  “The 
interesting  hooker  in  this  ad  is  that  anyone  suffering 
from  a  lasting  illness  is  suffering  from  it  so  as  to 
attract  attention  and  bring  about  an  examination  of 
it.  These  people  will  go  on  being  examined  endlessly.” 

METHOD  III:  EXPLOITING 

•  The  “casualty  contact”  method — this  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  “requiring  little  capital  and  being  highly 
ambulatory.”  All  it  needs  is  “good  filing  and  a  good 
personal  appearance.”  Hubbard  elaborated:  “Every 
day  in  the  daily  papers,  one  discovers  people  who 
have  been  victimized  one  way  or  the  other  by  life  .  .  . 
One  takes  every  daily  paper  he  can  get  his  hands  on 
and  cuts  from  it  every  story  whereby  he  might  have 
a  preclear  ...  As  speedily  as  possible,  he  makes  a 
personal  call  on  the  bereaved  or  injured  person  .  .  . 
He  should  represent  himself  to  the  person  or  the  per¬ 
son’s  family  as  a  minister  whose  compassion  was 
compelled  by  the  newspaper  story  concerning  the 
person.” 

In  all  three  methods,  the  goal  is  to  move  the  cus¬ 
tomer  from  group  processing  to  individual  attention 
at  a  fee. 
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Epizootics 


by  G.  Legman 


It  is  with  a  certain  diffidence  that  I  announce  to 
the  world  at  this  time  my  discovery  of  the  Science  of 
Epizootics,  which  I  conceived  and  brought  to  birth, 
myself  personally,  wholly  without  the  assistance  of 
any  Woman.  Women  are  always  banging  things  around 
terribly  in  their  wombs  and  spoiling  them. 

I  therefore  did  without.  I,  in  this  tremendous  de¬ 
livery,  availed  myself  solely  of  my  own  penile  possi¬ 
bilities  (as  will  be  explained  later)  in  over  forty-one 
years  of  research  (I  admit  to  being  only  thirty-one 
just  now,  but  will  explain  all  that  later)  and  now  pre¬ 
sent  the  results  to  suffering  humanity  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price:  $4  for  the  hard-cover  job,  25c  for  the  semi¬ 
pulp  digest  version  published  two  weeks  earlier,  in  the 
April  Fool  issue  of  Incredible  Science  Frauds,  and 
courses  available  for  the  degrees  of  Epizook,  First  and 
Second  Sucker-Circuit,  at  from  $175  to  $500,  complete 
with  a  special  three-page  book  of  directions,  as  will 
also  be  explained  later.  (This  will  be  explained  later.) 

You  will  observe,  in  the  Incredible  SF  publication, 
that  I  state  on  page  gimmel  (toward  the  bottom)  that 
the  $4  book  is  made  purposely  hard  to  understand  and 
is  really  strictly  the  crap.  Please  do  not  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  if  you  have  already  bought  the  $4  book,  as 
it  was  maliciously  inserted  by  an  evil  “enzyme” 
(NzCffU235)  after  the  page-proofs  were  already  cor¬ 
rected  and  out  of  my  hands.  All  this  will  be  explained 
later,  when  we  have  finished  decorating  our  six  beau¬ 
tiful  branches  in  New  York  (two  blocks  from  the 
Psycho-ptooey  1-Analytic  Institute),  Paris,  Honolulu, 
and  West  Metuchen,  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  say  here,  before  going  any  further, 
that  Epizootics,  on  which  I  have  been  working  for  the 
last  fifty-one  years  with  a  staff  of  seven  other  unem¬ 
ployed  Engineers,  wholly  under  water  (in  an  old  ga¬ 
rage  donated  to  us  by  the  editor  of  Incredible  SF,  who 
is  getting  his  cut),  is  without  a  doubt — and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  be — the  finest, 
the  most  modern,  the  most  widely  advertised,  and  the 
glossiest-finished  25-cent  psycho-fakeological-religion 
anywhere  on  the  market  today.  Please  do  not  patronize 
our  cheap  cruddy  competitors. 

Certain  persons  (whose  identity  is  known  to  me) 
have  been  spreading  it  around  that  I  am  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  trained  for  the  job  of  discovering  Epizootics. 
However,  as  any  fool  can  plainly  see,  inasmuch  as  I 
discovered  the  goddam  thing  myself,  I  am  really  the 
only  person  competent  to  decide  whether  I  am  the 
right  person  to  discover  it  or  not.  This  is  called  the 
Scientific  Method.  No?  Yes.  Heil  Hitler! 

Furthermore,  I  really  am  sufficiently  trained.  My 
family  is  one  which  has  always  been  interested  in 
things  Scientific.  We  are  an  old  Engineering  family 
from  away  back,  my  great-grandfather  on  my  mother’s 
side  (womb:  ptopey!)  being  the  well-known  L.  “Casey” 
Jones  of  the  Santa  Fe  line.  Look  at  my  record.  From 
1917  B.E.  (Before  Epizootics),  when  I  was  born, 
through  1922 — think  of  it,  until  the  age  of  five— I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  these  matters.  Not, 
I  must  admit,  in  a  very  expert  way,  considering  how 
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young  I  was  (though  a  Supermind  even  then),  but 
with  endless  enthusiasm  and,  of  course,  the  great  un¬ 
tapped  Biological  Heritage  that  we  Engineers  (Heil!) 
are  famous  for. 

From  1925  through  1930,  during  my  public  school 
years — including  one  year  (1931)  at  the  Yeshivas  Rab- 
beinu  Yankov  Yosef  on  Henry  Street,  where  I  special¬ 
ized  in  Meatball  Engineering  (with  Ketchup) — I  stu¬ 
died  further.  I  delved.  I  threw  myself  into  the  part.  I 
played  doctor.  And  now,  look!  I  am.  a  doctor!  I’m  cur¬ 
ing  people.  I’m  curing  them  of  stuff  they  never  would 
of  known  they  had  if  I  hadn’t  told  them.  “Enzymes !” 
It’s  my  own  invention.  And  I  never  had  a  lesson  in  my 
•life.  I  made  it  all  up  myself.  And  boy  oh  boy  oh  boy 
oh  boy,  lookit  that  money  roll  in.  (This  will  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  later.) 

Then  I  graduated.  (“Was  graduated”  is  more  cor- 
recter,  I  know,  but  I  have  learned  to  play  dumb  when 
chiselling  off  the  rabble — “to  sleep  with  pigs,  nor  lose 
the  common  touch,”  as  Shakespeare  puts  it.  Heil!)  I 
went  to  work  for  the  old  Lobscouse  Magazine,  a  semi¬ 
pulp,  and  turned  out  100,000  words  a  month,  regular, 
using  my  own  name,  L.  Alexander  Gershon  (call  me 
Al)  as  well  as  six  other  pseudonyms,  and  selling  97.9%. 
One  month  I  wrote  the  whole  issue  of  Lobscouse,  plus 
a  Broadway  play,  ten  novels,  a  slick  serial,  two  ghost 
jobs — one  on  The  Personality  Gland  and  Where  to  Put 
It,  and  another  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge — ■ 
meanwhile,  of  course,  not  stopping  for  an  instant  do¬ 
ing  my  research  on  Epizootics.  Don’t  forget  that.  I 
never  stopped.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  man  living  who 
can  write  100,000  words  a  month,  plus  other  commit¬ 
ments — that’s  3,333  words  a  day,  or  about  300  words 
an  hour  (five  a  minute)  working  only  ten  hours  a  day 
so  as  not  to  strain  my  brain — and  yet  spend  the  other 
fourteen  hours  a  day  every  single  day  for  sixty-one 
years  discovering  Epizootics.  I  never  slept.  The  won¬ 
der,  to  me,  is  that  I  didn’t  discover  the  damn  thing 


Editor's  Note 

“Epizootics”  was  first  published  in  “Neurotica,” 
a  weird  little  magazine  which  lasted  for  nine  issues. 
The  article  was  a  parody  of  Dianetics,  a  cult  whose 
thesis  was  that  trauma  occurs  during  the  pre-natal 
stage.  G.  Legman  carried  this  theory  to  its  ridiculous 
conclusion  with  Epizootics,  “demonstrating  the  basic 
cause  of  all  neurosis  in  father’s  tight-fitting  jock¬ 
strap.” 

Dianetics  evolved  into  Scientology.  When  the  foun¬ 
der  of  both,  L.  Ron  Hubbard,  was  informed  of  the 
recent  FDA  raid  on  Scientology  headquarters,  he 
cabled  from  England:  “All  I  can  make  of  this  [seiz¬ 
ure]  is  that  the  U.S.  Government,  not  some  special 
interest  using  the  Government,  has  launched  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  religion  and  is  seizing  and  burning  books 
of  philosophy.  .  .  .” 

Wrote  G.  Legman  from  France,  in  granting  us 
permission  to  reprint  his  article:  “Can’t  really  believe 
these  baby-Cagliostros  and  Reichs  still  find  suckers. 
But  if  you  say  so.  .  .  .” 

A  complete  collection  of  “Neurotica”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  volume  this  Fall  at  $12;  pre-publication 
price  (until  July  1st)  is  $9.50.  G.  Legman’s  classic 
study  in  censorship,  “Love  and  Death,”  will  be  re¬ 
published  in  April  at  $3.75;  soft-cover  edition  is  priced 
at  $1.75.  Both  “Neurotica”  and  “Love  and  Death”  are 
available  from  the  Realist. 
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long  ago,  so  I  could  stop  fugging  around  writing  pulp. 
Please  do  not  imagine  that  the  non-Epizootic  material 
I  was  turning  out  was  bad.  It  was  terrific.  It  had 
“enzymes.”  It  was  as  full  of  enzymes  as  a  mule’s  hind 

end  is  full  of  -  (Later.  With  the  case-histories.) 

There  was,  for  instance,  my  terrific  story,  “Ultimate 
Brown-off”  where  I  explain  how  the  civilians  are  rabble 
and  the  high  muckety-mucks  in  the  Army  are  muck, 
and  how  us  Junior  Engineers  (Heil!)  should  run  the 
world  for  its  own  goddam  good  or  give  it  a  bayonet  up 
the  old  pazooka.  People  complained  about  this.  They 
said  it  was  fascistic.  But  they  were  rats.  Red  rats.  I 
would  never  let  them  take  the  course  in  Epizootics  and 
become  Zooks.  There  are,  incidentally,  only  twenty 
Zooks  in  the  world:  myself — I  count  for  1.98765433333, 
but  call  it  two — and  eighteen  others,  including  three 
who  still  have  their  Nazi  uniforms  left  over  from  Tech- 
mockracy,  and  only  we  deserve  citizenship  (Heil!) 
But  of  this,  more  later. 

And  now — now — it  is  later.  I  mean  to  say,  this, 
this  right  here  and  now,  is  Later.  This  is  when  all 
truths  are  unveiled. 

PART  II 

First  I  will  give  you  a  little  lesson  in  Scientific 
Method.  In  this  I  am  like  Kinsey.  In  fact,  I  am  better 
than  Kinsey.  Kinsey  gives  you  a  short  course  in  sta¬ 
tistics  and  then  fobs  you  off  with  a  lousy  5,300  college 
kids  &c.  to  work  up  figures  from  for  the  whole  “human” 
race.  (United  States  only.  Foreigners  are  not  human. 
Negroes  are  not  human.  They  get  a  special  supple¬ 
mentary  out-house  volume.  Only  white  Nordic  engineers 
like  me  and  Kinsey  are  human.)  But  I  will  do  better 
than  Kinsey.  I  will  give  you  a  refresher  course  in  Sci¬ 
entific  Method  and  then  make  up  all  the  goddam  figures 
out  of  my  own  head.  Case-histories  too.  Why  not? 
Look  at  all  the  practice  I  got  working  as  an  Engineer 
(hack  writer)  for  Unbelievable  Science  Phonies  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Axiom  1.  The  fundamental  rule  of  life  is — MAKE 
DOUGH! 

Axiom  2.  With  the  dough,  make  bread.  Feed  the 
bread  to  your  kids.  It  is  the  staff  of  life.  Don’t  give 
your  wife  any.  She  has  a  womb.  Wombs  are  bad.  (That 
was  Axiom  3.) 

Axiom  4.  Make  up  a  lot  of  junk,  and  then  when  any¬ 
body  asks  you  how  you  know,  say  in  a  loud  voice:  “It 
works.  If  it  works  it  must  be  so.  Theory  can  come 
later.”  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Scientific  Method. 

Axiom  5.  Go  back  to  Axiom  1  and  begin  all  over, 
but  on  a  higher  Epizootic  plane.  In  this  way  you  spiral 
instead  of  circling,  and  the  “enzymes”  get  a  chance  to 
do  their  work. 

There  you  are.  You  now  know  as  much  as  I  do  about 
Scientific  Method.  There  is  just  one  other  thing.  Let 
us  call  it  Axiom  S1/^. 

Axiom  5 y2.  Get  an  honest  publisher  for  your  junk. 
Do  not  go  to  any  of  the  old,  crooked  firms.  Go  to  some¬ 
body  new  in  the  business,  with  a  name  just  like  some¬ 
body  else  that  it  is  easy  to  confuse  him  with.  This 
makes  it  simpler  to  get  credit.  Like  if  there  is  a  big 
company  named  Macmillan  specializing  in  Science, 
about  how  the  moon  hit  Mars  in  the  beezer,  and  For¬ 
ever  Amber,  and  stuff  like  that;  then  you  go  to  some¬ 
body  called  McMillan.  You  get  ti?  No  a.  That  will  fool 
the  jerks.  And  the  big  M  keeps  your  publisher  out  of 
court.  Do  not  go  to  any  crooked  old  opportunists.  That 
is  axiomatic. 


Now  another  thing.  This  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
but  it  can’t  hurt.  Get  some  dentist  or  drug-store  clerk 
from  the  midwest  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  to  write 
an  introduction  for  you.  Refer  to  him  all  the  time  as 
“Dr.,”  also  as  “the  well-known  atom-bomb  scientist.” 
That  scares  people  and  they  listen.  Or  you  can  even  get 
a  real  doctor.  They  don’t  cost  much  more.  Also,  stick 
in  a  glossary  of  whatever  phony  gobbledegook  you  use 
(norks  and  anableps  in  the  magazine;  enzymes  and 
zooks  in  the  book)  plus  a  one-page  quote— dressed  up 
as  an  Appendix- — from  some  old  nickel  Blue  Book  on 
the  history  of  history  or  the  Science  of  Science,  and 
dedicate  your  book  to  the  author.  That  flatters  the  ass 
off  him  and  he  lets  you  use  his  name  in  the  ads.  Or  you 
can  always  cut  him  in  on  the  take,  along  with  all  the 
other  InUoducers,  Illustrators,  &c.  It  goes  over  big 
with  the  jerks. 

This  schematic  (Fig.  1)  was  drawn  for  the  Epi¬ 
zootic  Institute  of  West  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  by  L. 
Claude  Dooglers  of  Western  Union  (2nd  Assistant  En¬ 
gineer  in  charge  of  smashing  busted  bikes).  It  ex¬ 
presses  succinctly  the  very  soul  (zoot)  of  Epizootics, 
and  will  also  build  one  hell  of  an  FM  tuner  if  you  can 
get  the  tubes.  Men,  Dooglers  lost  his  job  for  drawing 
this  schematic.  They  said  to  him,  “Dooglers,  any  Engi¬ 
neer  who’d  put  his  name  to  a  drawing  like  that  ain’t 
fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear.  Turn  in  your  key  to  the 
executives’  toilet.”  They  canned  him.  A  martyr  to  Epi¬ 
zootics.  The  first  .  .  .  but  there  will  be  others.  I  have 
spoken.  Heil !  See  Plans  B,  C,  and  4Q2  (the  one  where 
we  all  smoke  opium). 

All  right,  now  for  some  red-hot  case-histories. 
Don’t  worry,  you  can  get  away  with  anything  if  it’s 
case-histories.  Krafft-Ebing  (or  however  you  spell  it) 
proved  that  long  ago.  And  look  at  Havelock  Ellis,  when 
he  gets  into  that  bathtub  with  the  Florrie  dame.  Wow. 
Besides,  you  can  always  make  up  the  conversation : 
“Thus  when  Oscar  Wilde  extols  the  Greeks  ...  all  he 
seems  to  mean  is :  ‘I  should  like  a  world  .  .  .  with  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  lots  of  yummy  scantily-clad  teenagers 
who  can’t  say  No.’”  Oh  brother!  This  is  not  from 
Epizootics,  but  from  a  Mr.  W.  H.  Auden  in  Partisan 
Review,  April  1950,  page  392;  but  the  idea  is  the  same. 
CASE  LS/MFT 

Patient  repeated  name  “Zeke”  several  times,  the 
Epizook  (therapist)  asking  him  cautiously  what  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  pre-fetal  life  this  reminded  him  of.  High 
sonic-pismo  of  “garbage”  with  optimum  vizio-schizio. 
This  experiment  can  be  repeated  by  anyone,  anywhere, 
and  is  my  reply  to  those  critics  and  “psychiatrists” 
who  say  I  am  either  crazy  or  a  crook.  After  repetition 
of  the  “demonic”  word  several  times,  with  no  result, 
the  patient  was  at  3.2  and  coming  on  fast  with  the 
come-on.  The  peter-meter  was  applied — Epizootically— 
to  his  Dear  Old  Dad  who’d  been  dead  for  twenty  years, 
and  five  negative  enzymes  of  crud  (basic-basic-basic) 
were  removed  through  the  usual  hole.  The  patient  be¬ 
gan  to  moan. 

epizook  :  All  right.  You’re  at  3.0.  Shall  we  give  with 
the  garbage? 

patient:  Here  it  comes;  an’  lemme  tell  you,  it’s 
basic-basic-basic ! 

mother  (speaking  through  patient)  :  Why  you 
lousy,  no  good,  chippy-chasin’,  cork-soaking  son  of  a 
bitch.  Where  in  the  fuggin  hell  do  you  get  off  calling 
me  “your  little  sweetheart”?!  (Intensified  epizootic  as 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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DO  WE  OWN  OURSELVES? 


by  Miriam  Alien  deFord 


Editor’s  note:  The  writer  is  a  highly-respected  pro¬ 
fessional;  this  article,  however,  was  declined  on  the 
grounds  of  taste — eliciting  a  long  letter  of  defense  in 
each  case — by  a  total  of  8  slick  magazines. 

It  is  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month — the  day 
the  Board  meets  to  consider  applications.  In  the  ante¬ 
room  of  the  big  Rest  Center  in  every  city  the  usual 
group  is  waiting;  in  a  few  cases,  where  applicants  are 
physically  unable  to  attend,  they  are  represented  by 
near  relations  or  by  lawyers.  Every  applicant  has  al¬ 
ready  filled  out  a  detailed  questionnaire  before  being 
summoned  to  a  personal  interview. 

The  Board  is  made  up  of  responsible  and  distin¬ 
guished  citizens,  serving  a  yearly  term  without  pay, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  By  law  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  judge,  an  internist,  a  psychiatrist,  a  lay  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  college  or  university  professors  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  sociology  and  economies.  The  chairman  for  each 
state  is  appointed  by  the  Federal  Dept,  of  Welfare; 
he  or  she  is  the  only  paid  and  permanent  officer. 

The  strongly  confidential  hearings  last  as  long 
(sometimes  for  several  days)  as  is  necessary  to  give 
full,  unhurried  attention  to  each  individual  applicant. 
He  does  not  receive  an  immediate  decision ;  within  one 
month  he  is  notified  Whether  his  application  has  been 
accepted,  and  if  the  verdict  is  favorable,  his  definite 
date  is  set  for  a  day,  not  sooner  than  three  weeks 
away  and  not  later  than  six,  for  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Rest  Center. 

Many  withdraw  their  applications  either  before 
the  Board’s  decision  or  during  this  waiting  period — 
which  is  one  reason  there  is  no  hasty  judgment.  An 
applicant  who  withdraws  is  not  penalized,  except  that 
he  cannot  reapply  during  the  next  five  years. 

When  the  date  approaches,  the  Candidate  for  the 
Boon  (as  the  applicant  is  popularly  known)  sends  word 
to  his  friends  and  relatives.  There  are  printed  cards 
for  this,  but  it  is  considered  Non-U  or  Out  not  to  write 
personal  notes. 

Unless  he  is  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  iso¬ 
lated  in  society,  or  unless  he  is  physically  disabled,  he 
leads  a  full  life  for  the  last  week  or  two  of  his  waiting 
period ;  everybody  wants  him  as  guest  of  honor  at  some 
friendly  gathering.  Usually  this  is  climaxed  by  a  for¬ 
mal  reception  (which  occasionally  so  convinces  a  Can¬ 
didate  of  his  value  to  his  friends  that  he  sends  in  a 
last-minute  withdrawal  notice).  Meanwhile  he  sets  his 
financial  and  personal  affairs  in  order. 

When  the  day  comes,  he  makes  his  private  farewells 
to  those  nearest  to  him — it  is  a  mark  of  breeding  that 
these  shall  be  brief  and  quiet— and  proceeds  alone  to 
the  Rest  Center,  dressed  in  his  customary  attire.  There 
he  is  greeted  and  checked  in,  and  directed  to  his  as¬ 
signed  room.  There  are  a  few  double  rooms  for  the 
rare  instances  where  husband  and  wife  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  together. 

He  lies  down  on  a  couch,  and  takes  as  long  as  he 
wishes  for  prayer,  meditation,  or  reading.  Then,  at  his 
signal,  the  odorless  gas  is  let  into  the  room.  Up  to  that 
very  minute  he  has  been  free  to  change  his  mind,  mere- 
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ly  by  pressing  another  button. 

If  he  desires,  he  may  have  a  sedative  injection,  but 
that  is  seldom  required ;  the  gas  has  no  unpleasant 
physical  effects,  and  high-strung,  excitable  persons  sel¬ 
dom  have  their  applications  granted.  After  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time  ventilators  wash  away  the  gas,  a  psysician 
enters  and  pronounces  the  Candidate  dead,  and  his  re¬ 
mains  are  claimed  and  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  previously  made. 

Of  the  applicants  for  the  Rest  Center  perhaps  half, 
after  thorough  investigation  and  consultation,  will  be 
denied.  They  will  not  simply  be  curtly  so  informed  and 
dismissed ;  each  case  will  be  followed  up  by  trained 
professional  workers,  and  more  lives  will  be  saved  and 
be  made  bearable  and  useful  than  will  be  lost.  As  I 
have  said,  even  some  of  those  accepted  will  before  their 
date  withdraw  their  applications,  whether  by  change 
of  circumstances  or  change  of  mind.  They,  like  the  un¬ 
accepted,  will  remain  under  observation  and  be  helped 
if  help  be  possible.  .  .  . 

The  preceding  is  a  picture  of  the  attitude  of  a 
rational  society  toward  would-be  suicides.  As  one  edi¬ 
tor  put  it  to  me,  “Quite  likely  it  is  a  workable  blueprint 
for  a  service  which  will  be  available  about  2063.” 

How  many  people  dead  by  their  own  hand  would  be 
alive,  well,  and  happy  today  if  they  had  always  known 
that  if  their  load  became  too  heavy  for  their  strength 
there  was  such  an  honorable,  sensible  way  out?  We 
could  all  “hold  on  another  minute”  if  we  were  sure 
that  the  minutes  need  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
But  there  would  still  be  the  irreducible  minimum  who 
would  be  granted  the  Boon,  without  stigma  on  them¬ 
selves  or  their  families. 

You  will  not  find  the  described  Board  or  Rest  Cen¬ 
ter,  or  any  approximation  to  them,  anywhere  today  as 
actuality.  Yet  what  a  beneficent  contrast  they  provide 
to  the  current  attitude,  where  every  suicide  is  regarded 
as  a  lunatic  or  a  coward  or  a  sinner. 

As  Schopenhauer  said :  “Obviously,  no  one  has  a 
greater  right  to  anything  in  the  world  than  his  own 
person  and  life.”  Only  those  who  conceive  of  man  as 
merely  an  immortal  spirit  temporarily  confined  in  a 
physical  body  can  quarrel  honestly  with  that  dictum. 
Even  many  of  these  would  agree  with  John  Stuart 
Mill  that  “over  himself,  the  individual  is  sovereign.” 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Teutons  thought  suicide  the 
only  passport  to  Valhalla  for  those  not  killed  in  battle. 
The  ancient  Greeks  thught  it  not  only  justifiable,  but 
often  honorable  and  commendable;  so  did  the  Romans; 
so  did  and  do  the  Japanese.  The  Bible  itself  takes  in 
its  stride  what  Socrates  called  “the  visible  necessity 
of  dying”:  there  are  seven  suicides  described  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  not  one  is  condemned. 

In  some  Greek  states  men  over  sixty  could  receive 
permission  to  kill  themselves — and  were  sometimes 
provided  with  poison  as  well.  Plato  allowed  suicide  for 
“extreme  poverty,  sorrow,  or  disgrace.”  The  Stoics  re¬ 
garded  “as  an  essential  part  of  human  freedom  the 
right  to  continue  here  by  our  own  consent.”  Seneca, 
who  was  himself  a  Stoic,  said:  “Man  should  seek  the 
approbation  of  others  in  his  life;  his  death  concerns 
himself  alone.”  Would  he  have  been  wiser  or  nobler  to 
have  let  himself  be  waylaid  by  Nero’s  hired  assassins 
rather  than  philosophically  to  have  opened  his  own 
veins  ? 

Peter  Freuchen  has  remarked  that  among  the 
Greenland  Eskimos  suicide  is  common:  “When  life  is 
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heavier  than  death,  then  no  man  hesitates  to  make  an 
end  of  his  torment.” 

In  fact  as  well  as  in  thrillers,  spies  and  resistance 
fighters  are  supplied  by  their  principals  with  the  means 
of  killing  themselves  if  they  are  captured,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  betrayal  under  torture.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  who  asked  why  Gary  Powers  had 
failed,  when  his  U-2  was  brought  down,  to  use  the 
poison  which  was  seized  with  his  other  equipment. 
Suicide  under  such  circumstances  may  be  not  only  a 
right,  but  a  duty — a  demonstration  not  of  cowardice 
but  of  supreme  courage.  (And  remember  the  govern¬ 
ment-supplied  suicide  pills  in  On  the  Beach?) 

Yet  by  and  large  the  very  subject  is  one  which  peo¬ 
ple  shrink  from  discussing.  As  Glanville  Williams  says 
in  The  Sanctity  of  Life  and  the  Criminal  Law:  “The 
normal  person  instinctively  rejects  the  idea  of  suicide 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  this  makes  the  subject 
a  displeasing  one  to  discuss.”  Edward  R.  Ellis  and 
George  N.  Allen,  in  their  book,  Traitor  Within,  note 
that  it  “generally  is  considered  too  terrible  to  face.  It 
provokes  prudery,  squeamishness — even  horror.”  A 
writer  in  the  B.B.C.  Listener  says  “our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  suicide  is  still  basically  one  of  contempt.”  And 
Dr.  Karl  Menninger  observes  that  “there  almost  seems 
to  be  a  taboo  on  the  serious  mention  of  it.” 

And  yet  every  day,  every  hour,  almost  every  minute, 
some  human  being  somewhere  in  the  world  deliberately 
ends  his  or  her  life. 

Suicide  in  1957  was  the  fourth  highest  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States  in  the  20  to  45  age-group, 
the  fifth  highest  in  the  15  to  19.  We  think,  and  justly, 
that  we  have  a  high  homicide  rate  in  this  country.  But 
our  suicide  rate  is  five  to  ten  times  higher! 

In  1958  (the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are 
available),  18,519  persons  killed  themselves  in  the 
United  States  alone  (and  we  are  only  eleventh  on  the 
national  list),  and  about  131,000  tried  to  do  so  and 
failed.  The  exact  number  of  attempted  suicides  is  never 
known:  in  only  two  states  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
a  punishable  offense,  and  even  in  England  (where  it 
is  theoretically  subject  to  two  years’  imprisonment)  it 
is  seldom  prosecuted;  innumerable  suicides,  both  suc¬ 
cessful  and  unsuccessful,  are  hushed  up  or  pass  as 
accidents. 

True,  many  suicides  involve  psychotics  or  extreme 
neurotics.  Many  are  based  (so  far  as  any  suicide  can 
be  said  to  be  based  on  any  single  actuating  factor)  on 
what  would  seem  to  a  normal  person  superficial  and 
trivial  grounds:  a  schoolboy  hangs  himself  because  of 
a  bad  report  card;  a  man  shoots  himself  rather  than 
face  a  sudden  frightening  advancement  in  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  his  job;  a  woman  jumps  off  a  bridge  because  her 
husband  had  complained  of  her  extravagance. 

But  many  more  are  committed  by  well-integrated, 
wholly  rational  men  and  women.  And  all  have  one  thing 
in  common :  a  human  being  has  reached  such  a  point 
of  desperation  that  death — whether  he  conceives  of 
death  as  nothingness  or  as  some  form  of  survival — is 
preferable  to  going  on  living. 

The  coroner  of  one  of  our  largest  cities  noted  re¬ 
cently  that  the  highest  incidence  of  suicides  was  in 
the  marginal  neighborhoods  of  cheap  rooming-houses 
and  hotels,  and  among  men  over  65.  Who  has  the  right 
to  tell  a  man  who  has  worked  hard  all  his  life,  who  can 
no  longer  secure  work,  who  has  no  one  near  and  dear 
to  him,  that  he  must  drag  out  weary,  useless  years  on 


the  pittance  of  social  security  instead  of  choosing  his 
own  clean,  decent  exit  from  the  world?  A  61-year-old 
homeless,  jobless  man  who  had  tried  unsuccessfully 
three  different  times  to  kill  himself,  at  last  succeeded. 
Before  he  died,  he  said  only:  “I’m  tired  of  being  a 
bum.” 

I  have  for  some  reason  known  closely  many  more 
persons  who  killed  themselves  than  most  people  seem 
to  do.  As  I  review  what  I  know  (no  one  but  the  person 
himself  knows  everything)  of  the  personal  entangle¬ 
ments  and  disasters  of  those  men  and  women,  I  should 
conclude  that  at  least  half  of  them  did  well  to  do  what 
they  did. 

Last  year  a  woman  I  knew  took  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  pills.  She  had  severe  heart  disease,  she  had 
lost  a  lifelong  battle  against  alcoholism,  she  was  57 
years  old,  she  was  unable  to  work  and  was  living  on  re¬ 
lief.  Was  it  better  for  her  to  have  endured  a  few  more 
miserable  years  ?  Is  it  better  to  face  approaching  senil-  , 
ity,  or  a  remaining  lifetime  of  helplessness,  to  become 
one  of  the  faceless  zombies  in  a  charity  institution  or 
a  heartbreaking  burden  upon  one’s  family,  than  to  put 
a  quiet  end  to  a  life  that  in  no  sense  is  any  longer 
worth  living? 

And  what  of  the  cases  of  persons  dying  from  long- 
drawn-out  incurable  diseases  such  as  inoperable  can¬ 
cer?  Nowadays  the  attending  physician  sees  to  it  that 
such  patients  are  as  far  as  possible  relieved  of  un¬ 
bearable  suffering,  and  even  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  now  grants  that  a  doctor  may  withhold  treat¬ 
ment  that  would  merely  prolong  the  agony  of  a  mori¬ 
bund  patient.  (It  was  Sir — and  Saint— Thomas  More 
who  in  his  Utopia  justified  suicide  for  incurable  pain¬ 
ful  disease.)  But  why  continue  indefinitely  the  inevit¬ 
able  mental  distress  of  the  patient  and  his  loved  ones? 
As  Dr.  Percy  Bridgman,  the  Harvard  physicist  (who 
had  inoperable  cancer)  wrote  in  his  suicide  note:  “It 
isn’t  decent  for  Society  to  make  a  man  do  this  for  him¬ 
self.” 

It  is  easy  to  say:  Why  don’t  people,  faced  by  situ¬ 
ations  seemingly  insoluble  except  by  death,  consult  a 
clergyman  or  a  psychologist  or  a  social  worker? 

Sometimes  they  do,  and  remain  unconvinced.  Some¬ 
times  they  dare  not,  lest  they  be  institutionalized  as 
insane,  or  even  taken  into  custody  as  criminals.  Most 
often  it  is  literally  impossible  for  a  person  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  articulate  about  his  deepest  prob¬ 
lems,  though  he  could  become  so  with  anyone  in  whose 
understanding  and  wisdom  and  lack  of  preconception 
he  had  real  confidence. 

As  it  is,  it  is  understood  that  anyone  he  consults, 
under  our  present  mores,  will  inevitably  try  to  dissuade 
him,  not  consider  his  situation  dispassionately  and 
without  bias.  This  applies  particularly  to  all  the  “Sui¬ 
cides  Anonymous”  and  similar  agencies  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  like  the  phone  service  in  West  Ber¬ 
lin  (which  incidentally  now  has  the  highest  suicide 
rate  in  the  world),  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to 
dissuade.  What  he  needs  is  a  person  or  persons  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  and  sympathy  to  consider  and 
judge  without  prejudice — and  without  certainty  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  there  will  be  only  one  way  the  decision  can 
go.  In  other  words,  he  needs  the  Board  of  the  Rest 
Center. 

I  shall  be  told  that  in  advocating  a  permissive  sys¬ 
tem  I  have  omitted  an  entire  category  of  suicides,  per- 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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The  Realist 


modest  proposals 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 


Good  old  Charlie  Schulz,  who  writes  and  draws 
Peanuts,  is  making  a  lot  of  money  out  of  a  little  book 
called  Happiness  Is  a  Warm  Puppy.  The  book  tells 
what  happiness  is.  Not  everybody  knows  what  happi¬ 
ness  is.  We  know  it  exists,  but  we’re  not  sure  what  it  is 
even  when  it  happens.  As  with  a  successful  orgasm, 
it  is  something  that  everybody  is  supposed  to  have  and 
enjoy,  but  it  is  possible  that  everybody  feels  so  guilty 
about  the  whole  thing  that  when  it  does  occur  it  is  not 
recognized. 

You  see,  we  Americans  are  so  undeservedly  rich 
and  comfortable  and  materialistic  that  we  have  to  keep 
having  happiness  re-defined  for  us,  and  so  far  the  only 
successful  definitions  seem  to  be  in  terms  of  experiences 
we  recall  from  our  childhood.  Yes,  happiness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Schulz,  is  playing  in  a  sand  box  without  fight¬ 
ing;  a  woolly  sweater;  etc. 

A  few  adult  definitions  of  happiness  are  needed, 
and  we  herewith  modestly  propose  them. 

•  Happiness  is  when  you  suddenly  discover  an  easy 
money-making  idea  while  defecating. 

•  Happiness  is  when  nobody  in  your  club  has  an  un¬ 
pronounceable  last  name. 

•  Happiness  is  when  you  meet  an  FBI  man  socially 
and  feel  completely  at  ease. 

•  Happiness  is  when  you  find  out  that  somebody  in 
authority  whom  you  fear  has  the  same  ridiculous 
hobby  you  have  and  is  just  as  sheepish  about  it. 

•  Happiness  is  remembering  how  as  an  adolescent 
puritan,  you  discovered  that  girls  like  sex  too. 

•  Happiness  is  when  he  says,  “Yes,  but  even  when  I’m 
only  wearing  a  bathing  suit  I  carry  protection.” 

•  Happiness  is  when,  on  your  first  visit  to  a  new  girl 
friend’s  apartment,  you  find — while  snooping  in  her 
medicine  cabinet — that  she  does  have  a  diaphragm. 

•  Happiness  is  the  smell  of  a  new  book. 

•  Happiness  is  when  there’s  no  traffic  anywhere  and 
you  can  walk  down  the  middle  of  a  city  street. 

o  Happiness  is  when  you  dine  with  old  friends  and  the 
talk  is  so  good  you  forget  what  was  on  the  menu 
afterward. 

•  Happiness  is  when  you  suddenly  realize  that  you 
have  been  totally  free  from  anxiety  for  the  last  three 
days  and  you  don’t  panic. 

•  Happiness  is  the  complete  and  unqualified  enjoyment 
of  the  obvious. 

•  Happiness  is  when  you’re  past  forty  and  can  still 
get  an  erection  from  just  thinking  about  a  certain 
girl. 

•  Happiness  is  when  she  says,  “If  you  promise  to  be 
a  good  hoy,  you  can  sleep  on  the  couch,”  then  leaves 
the  door  to  her  bedroom  open. 

®  Happiness  is  when  you  happen  to  be  laying  the  girl 
everyone  else  in  your  crowd  is  afraid  even  to  make 
a  pass  at  because  she  blushes  easily  and  is  obviously 
so  sensitive. 

•  Happiness  is  when  that  typical  American  family 
passes  an  ‘agency  smile’  around  while  posing  with 
The  Product. 

(Readers’  happinesses  are  cordially  solicited.) 

June  1963 


The  Story  of  a  Cartoon 

Editor’s  note:  Scratched  on  a  back  wall  of  Dudley 
Riggs’  Cafe  Espresso  in  Minneapolis  is  this  legend: 
“Pray  Frequently  for  Guindon’s  Well-Being.”  It  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Realist’s  cartoonist  laureate,  Richard 
Guindon,  now  in  New  York. 

When  he  sent  me  the  cartoon  which  appears  on 
this  page,  my  instinctive  reaction  was  that  it  should 
be  published  here,  but  that  I’d  probably  have  to  think 
through  some  rationale  for  it  since  there  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  accusations  of  “sick  humor.”  I  men¬ 
tioned  this  in  a  note  to  Guindon. 

Although  the  satirical  implications  of  a  cartoon 
should  be  unnecessary  to  explain  in  an  accompanying 
text,  I  thought  I  would  share  with  you  Dick  Guin¬ 
don’s  response: 

“The  Blind  Woman  really  exists,  you  know.  She 
wears  a  sign  made  of  paste-up  letters  very  neatly 
asking  if  we  thank  God,  etc.  She  bothered  me  for 
some  reason.  The  average  American  is  such  a  walk¬ 
ing  guilt-complex,  anyway.  Her  logic  seems  to  be 
this — ‘You  can  see  only  because  God  lets  you.  I  can’t. 
You  owe  God  something,  so  give  it  to  me.  I’ll  split 
with  him.’  She  is  a  self-proclaimed  receptacle  with  a 
slot  on  the  top  of  her  head,  placed  here  by  the  good 
Lord.  Also,  you  see  the  implied  threat,  don’t  you?  I 
give  her  some  money  (thereby  acknowledging  my 
guilt  to  everyone).  ‘See,  I’m  giving/  her  65c,’  you 
scream  at  the  sky.  ‘For  the  love  of  Christ,  Jesus, 
don’t  strike  me  blind!’ 

“The  cartoon  came  a  few  weeks  after  I  had  this 
thought.” 

Meamvhile,  Guindon’s  recent  cover  cartoon  has  al¬ 
ready  become  something  of  a  classic.  Many  readers 
have  framed  it.  Orson  Bean  of  “Never  Too  Late”  and 
Anthony  Newley  of  “Stop  the  World — I  Want  to  Get 
Off”  have  it  on  their  dressing  room  walls.  Issue  #39 
is  still  available  at  25c,  or  12  copies  for  $1. 
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EPIZOOTICS 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

she  snips  off  %  of  an  inch  of  the  father’s  foreskin  with 
a  scissors  named  Delilah.  Note  sonic-pismo  connection 
with  the  contact-word  “Zeke.”)  Contacting  the  patient’s 
epizootic  two  inches  further  down  in  the  penile  appa¬ 
ratus,  just  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  had  risen  in 
semine  in  his  father’s  left  testicle,  the  Epizook  deter¬ 
mined  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  trauma 
had  occurred  halfway  between  his  poor  masochistic 
father’s  last  monthly  nose-bleed  and  his  next-to-last 
not  counting  Odd-John-Thursdays.  I  here  repeat  my 
challenge  to  “skeptics”  to  test  these  results  by  any 
method  known  to  Science,  and  I  might  point  out  that 
Freud  (ptooey!)  and  Rank  and  Tristram  Shandy  may 
have  discovered  the  birth-trauma,  but  none  of  them 
ever  went  as  far  with  it  as  the  father’s  left  teste,  did 
they? 

epizook:  Continue,  you  bastard.  Recount  the  en¬ 
zyme. 

patient:  The  pressure  is  terrific.  I  feel  something 
going  in  and  out.  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  can 
it  be? 

mother  (grinding  her  knee  into  father’s  groin  and 
menacing  him  with  the  scissors  again)  :  I  ought  to 
punish  you.  I  ought  to  make  you  for  to  bleed  pro¬ 
fusely.  I  ought  to  stick  it  in  and  break  it  off,  you  bum. 
(Great  intensification  of  enzyme  Ralph  124c41  + 
known  as  Beelzebub,  Shadrack,  Meshack,  and  Abed- 
nego,  in  the  old  religious  form  of  Epizootics — as  the 
mother  grabs  fatther  by  both  ears  with  an  ear-twister 
named  Kiss-Me-Billy  The  Outlaw.)  I’m  gonna  twist 
’em  off  and  make  you  eat  ’em,  you  lousy  scumbag.  I’m 
gonna  drag  ’em  back  and  let  ’em  snap.  You  hear  me? — 
snap!  (Snap-snap  epizootic  as  patient  reels  to  sink  and 
vomits.  Coitus-syndrome  now  begins.  Epizook  hears  a 
“squishing  sound”  which  he  recognizes  as  Sonny  Jim 
floating  out  the  window  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  My 
God,  it’s  a  misfire.  This  patient  has  never  been  born!) 

By  special  request  of  the  publisher,  the  rest  of  this 
case  history  is  not  printed  here,  but  has  been  mimeo¬ 
graphed  on  asbestos  blotters  and  will  gladly  be  sent  to 
any  adult  reader  above  the  age  of  ten  who  will  return 
the  enclosed  post-card  for  what  we  call  our  “Sucker 
List,”  enclosing  $20  (for  handling  and  feeling)  and 
the  torn-out  womb  of  his  mother. 

KEYSNG-IN  THE  ZOOK 

We  have  here  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  en¬ 
tire  “psychology”  (as  we  call  it)  of  Epizootics.  The 
patient,  in  the  pre-fetal  seminal  stage,  has  risen  to  a 
point  just  past  the  third  inch  of  his  father’s  subphallic 
apparatus,  and  is  locked  somewhere  in  the  seminal 
vesicle  by  the  “Time  Clock”  psychosis  of  that  lousy 
bitch,  his  mother.  Although  simple  phallic  worship 
rites,  such  as  we  used  to  have  in  the  Navy  (and  vice 
versa)  could  allay  this  situation,  it  is  preferable  for 
the  Epizook  to  “kid  the  patient  along”  (or  “work 
through,”  as  the  new  terminology  has  it)  from  the 
ampulla  to  the  vas  deferens,  and  so  to  bed. 

The  part  of  the  mother  in  all  this  is  of  course  en¬ 
tirely  passive,  as  befits  the  Epizootic  theory  of— as  I 
have  so  well  phrased  it — Kirche,  Kiiche,  und  Kinder 
(English  translation:  Epizoot,  kid,  your  swastika  is 
showing) .  If  this  principle  is  borne  in  mind  we  can 
unconditionally  guarantee  to  cure — without  the  slight¬ 
est  possibility  of  a  relapse — all  psycho-somatic,  soma- 
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tico-psychic,  psychic,  and  somatic,  and  all  other  ail¬ 
ments  from  Autoeroticism  through  Zooerastia.  Also 
cancer.  No  other  Science  can  make  this  claim. 

All  that  the  patient  has  to  do  is  to  remain  1.  Calm, 
2.  Unconscious,  3.  Irrational,  4.  Solvent  (or  we’ll  kick 
him  the  hell  out  of  our  Institute,  whatever  them  cheap 
imitators  of  ours  styling  themselves  ‘psychiatrists’  may 
do),  and  5.  Hysterical.  He  is  then  well  on  the  way  to 
an  Epizootic  cure.  After  500  hours  of  this  crap,  at 
$15  an  hour  or  whatever  you  can  take  him  for,  he  is  a 
pre-Zook.  After  1000  hours  he,  and  you,  and  every  one 
of  the  40,000  customers  (at  the  latest  count)  for  this 
nauseating  glob  of  religio-psychiatric  pus  at  $4  a  throw, 
can  be  considered  a  100%  keyed-in  Zook,  or  scared 
little  jerk. 


DO  WE  OVVN  OURSELVES?  vA 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

haps  the  largest  and  the  least  amenable  to  regulation:  *; 
those  motivated  by  sex — by  possessive  jealousy,  “un¬ 
requited  love,”  or  despair  over  sexual  inadequacy  or 
deviation.  But  if  even  a  sexually  desperate  man  or 
woman  had  been  educated  from  childhood  to  know 
that  in  such  crises  one  does  not  hysterically  rush  to 
destroy  oneself  (and  perhaps  another  or  others  as 
well),  but  that  there  is  a  place  available  in  which  to 
find  understanding,  sympathy,  and  calm  objective  ad¬ 
vice,  which  course  would  even  such  a  person  be  more 
likely  to  follow? 

To  say  that  we  did  not  choose  to  be  born  and  there¬ 
fore  have  the  right  to  choose  how  long  we  shall  live,  is 
a  cliche — but  cliches  are  often  timeworn  truths.  Nat-  1 
urally,  no  one  whose  sincere  religious  faith  forbids  it 
will  ever  commit  suicide  unless  he  is  of  unsound  mind, 
so  the  question  of  religion  does  not  enter  legimitately 
into  the  discussion. 

Undoubtedly  those  monolithic  faiths  which  claim  a 
monopoly  of  truth,  and  hence  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  try  to  order  the  lives  not  only  of  their  own  adherents 
but  also  of  the  majority  who  disagree  with  their  con¬ 
tentions,  will  strive  mightily  to  prevent  any  public  rec¬ 
ognition  and  condonation  of  suicide  from  ever  coming 
into  existence.  But  by  the  time  most  governments — 
which  means  most  people — have  come  to  see  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  mercy  of  some  such  system,  let 
us  hope  the  power  to  do  more  than  make  a  futile  pro¬ 
test  will  have  diminished. 

For  one  important  effect  of  such  a  system  would  be 
to  reduce  enormously  the  actual  number  of  suicides. 

People  kill  themselves  because,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  are  in  utter  despair  and  hopelessness.  If 
they  knew  that  when  everything  else  failed  there  was 
an  accepted  way  out,  they  would  be  far  less  prone  to 
impulsive,  violent,  bungling  attempts  of  their  own — 
especially  if,  as  should  be  the  case,  any  attempted  sui¬ 
cide  not  in  accordance  with  the  official  system  were 
rigorously  prosecuted  as  a  felony. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  of  us  to  whom 
at  some  time  in  our  lives  the  thought  of  suicide  has  not 
occurred.  Some  day,  perhaps,  when  we  have  become 
really  civilized,  everyone  will  echo  the  words  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Vogt  in  his  People!  A  Challenge  to  Survival: 
“The  suicide  who  decides,  under  certain  circumstances,  ■! 
to  choose  his  own  time  and  make  a  dignified  exit  de¬ 
serves  our  respect  rather  than  our  pity  or  condemna¬ 
tion.” 

The  Realist 
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Truth ,  Untruth  and  The  Moral  Chain-Effect  .  .  .  by  James  Council 


“Please  don’t  underestimate  what  you  have  done, 
for  you  are  the  first  one  (with  the  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  physicists)  who  have  given  the  concept  of  ‘striking’ 
a  new  meaning;  you  know  better  than  I  that  by  doing 
so  you  have  given  an  impressive  example,  for  Barney 
McCaffrey  has  followed  in  your  footsteps,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  a  third  will  follow  in  his  footsteps.  This 
must  become  a  chain  reaction,  we  have  to  see  that  it 
becomes  one.  Therefore  I  am  making  the  following 
suggestion : 

“While  in  the  U.S.  the  correspondence  between 
Eatherly  and  myself  [i.e.,  Burning  Coyiscience — a  book 
in  which  Claude  Eatherly,  who  acknowledges  his  guilt 
for  leading  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  is  shown  to  be  the  moral  counter-image  of 
Eichmann,  who  claimed  innocence  because  he  had 
‘merely  followed  orders’]  has  remained  a  rather  un¬ 
known  document,  it  plays  a  great  role  in  European  and 
Asiatic  countries;  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
for  instance,  it  has  reached  its  30,000  mark,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  it  sharply  contradicts  the  official 
government  line.  Thus  new  editions  are  coming  out  in 
very  short  intervals. 

“Now  I  would  like  to  add  an  appendix  to  the  text 
.  .  .  entitled  ‘The  Moral  Chain-Effect’  [in  which]  I 
would  like  to  report  about  your  case  and  the  case  of 
McCaffrey  in  order  to  give  other  people,  particularly 
teachers,  in  all  the  twenty  countries  in  which  the  book 
has  appeared,  an  encouraging  example;  in  short:  to 
actually  set  the  chain  effect  in  motion.  Not  only  lies 
have  to  be  manipulated,  but  we  have  to  manipulate 
truths,  too,  simply  in  order  to  make  them  visible  and, 
through  their  visibility,  effective.  .  .  .” 

— excerpt  from  a  letter  to  James  Council 
from  Gunther  Anders  in  Vienna,  Austria 

Several  weeks  ago  I  heard  that  Paul  Krassner  had 
criticized  me  at  Town  Hall  for  refusing  to  participate 
in  public  school  shelter  drills  because  he  had  heard  that 
I  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  “shelter  drill”  in  an  actual 
attack. 

I  was  stunned  to  learn  that  not  only  Paul,  who  at 
the  time  had  little  information  to  go  on,  but  also  per¬ 
sons  directly  involved  in  defending  me  before  the  Board 
of  Education  and  all  its  administrative  creatures,  did 
not  know  the  truth.  Among  these  were  Paul  Goodman 
of  my  local  school  board  (which  supported  me,  7-1), 
and  Clarence  Senior,  the  only  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  who  supported  my  position.  I  also  learned  that 
the  other  Board  members  decided  the  cas.e  under  the 
assumption  that  I  had  made  this  equivocal  statement 
about  “shelter  drills”  during  an  attack. 

I  had  never  said  it. 

The  administrators  all  along  the  chain  urged  me 
to  take  part  and  return  to  teaching;  they  knew  their 
only  hope  was  in  changing  me,  since  they  would  not 
change  themselves  and  have  long  since  conceded  their 
inability  to  change  the  system.  Intimidation  is  their 
main  source  of  strength. 

And  so  they  said,  as  they  have  subsequently  said  to 
Barney  McCaffrey,  who  alone  has  joined  me  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  drills — and  they  said  it  with  all  due  phony 
solemnity— “Would  you  abandon  your  children  in  an 
actual  attack?” 

Their  resources  for  manipulating  thought  are  in¬ 
exhaustible,  it  seems.  Or  shall  we  assume  they  are  in 
earnest  and  sincerely  believe  that  a  bombardment  of 

June  1963 


metropolitan  areas  with  hydrogen  bombs  will  end  like 
the  fairy  tale,  with  a  “shelter  drill”  and  all  living  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after? 

I  have  said  they,  although  the  one  person  instru¬ 
mental  in  falsifying  my  position  was  Acting  Superin¬ 
tendent  Bernard  E.  Donovan.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
not  discuss  the  absurd  fantasy  of  “a  shelter  drill  dur¬ 
ing  an  actual  attack”  but  that,  if  I  were  reinstated, 
my  exemption  from  all  Civil  Defense  exercises  would 
in  no  way  limit  my  sense  of  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  children  in  an  emergency  of  any  sort.  He  chose  to 
distort  this  position  by  giving  nonsense  a  logical  ap¬ 
pearance  in  order  to  expediently  dispose  of  the  case, 
as  follows  (with  italics  added  to  emphasize  his  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  my  position)  : 

“During  the  hearing  before  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Council  was  repeatedly  assured  that  there  was  no 
attempt  being  made  to  interfere  with  his  personal  be¬ 
liefs  or  his  conscientious  objection  to  nuclear  warfare. 
He  was  told  that  if  he  would  participate  in  shelter 
drills,  he  could  have  his  license  restored.  On  direct 
questioning,  Mr.  Council  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
would  not  participate  in  shelter  drills.  He  did  state 
that  if  there  were  an  actual  attack,  he  would  go  to  the 
shelter  with  his  pupils.  .  .  . 

“It  does  not  appear  that  the  supervision  of  chil¬ 
dren  during  a  shelter  drill  in  any  way  violates  a  con¬ 
scientious  objection  to  nuclear  warfare.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Council’s  statement  that  he  would  partici¬ 
pate  in  shelter  drills  if  there  were  an  actual  emergency 
but  not  during  the  practice  drills,  casts  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  philosophical  soundness  of  his  conscien¬ 
tious  objection  to  shelter  drills  as  an  adjunct  of  nuclear 
warfare.  His  willingness  to  participate  in  time  of  war 
would  seem  to  make  his  refusal  to  prepare  for  such 
participation  wilful  disobedience  rather  than  conscien¬ 
tious  objection.” 

Acting  Superintendent  Donovan’s  statement,  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  sent  out  as  a  press  re¬ 
lease  to  all  mass  media,  without  a  letter  being  sent  to 
me  personally  about  his  denial  of  my  appeal  for  rein¬ 
statement.  I  got  his  one-sentence  letter  three  days  later, 
only  after  I  requested  it  by  phone.  I  first  heard  about 
it  from  CBS  News,  who  phoned  me  for  an  interview 
after  getting  the  press  release.  Further,  the  release  is 
sent  as  a  reply  to  all  protest  mail  received  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Most  incredible,  this  press  release  was  the  sole  basis 


History  Got  Lost  in  the  Translation 

From  “The  Human  Animal”  by  Western  La  Barre, 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1954: 

“In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  the  atomic  bomb 
was  angrily  dropped  on  a  Japan  eager  for  surrender, 
because  the  news  agency  Domei  mis-translated  for 
English  broadcast  one  crucial  word — mokusatsu — con¬ 
tained  in  the  reply  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet  to  the 
Potsdam  surrender  ultimatum.  It  was  given  as ‘ignore’ 
rather  than  properly  as  ‘withholding  comment  [pend¬ 
ing  decision].’  The  proper  implication  was  that  the 
Cabinet  had  the  matter  under  serious  consideration: 
the  atomic  bomb  need  never  have  been  dropped.  Hid¬ 
den  connotations  are  the  terror  of  human  languages.” 

—  #i.w  ^ 
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for  tha  Board  of  Education’s  confirmation  of  Donovan’s 
denial  of  my  appeal  of  his — its  author’s — arbitrary 
termination  of  my  teaching  license. 

Bernard  E.  Donovan  stated  further  that  the  hearing 
in  his  office  was  “conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  for  Mr.  Council’s  moral  princi¬ 
ples.”  At  the  hearing  he  had  said,  “All  teachers  must 
obey  the  rules  and  regulations.”  I  cited  the  public 
schools  of  Germany  during  the  1930s,  where  teachers 
were  ordered  to  persecute  Jewish  children  in  every  way 
possible  or  else  lose  their  jobs.  He  said  the  laws  must 
be  obeyed  until  they  are  changed.  I  said  that  this  had 
been  the  primary  point  made  at  the  Nuremburg  trials, 
as  it  was  in  the  trial  of  Adolf  Eichmann:  the  moral  law 
at  all  times  transcends  any  orders  handed  down  by 
superiors. 

That  the  Acting  Superintendent  could  not  grasp 
what  I  was  saying  is  made  clear  by  his  words  in  that 
press  release:  “The  right  of  dissent  is  fundamental  to 
the  existence  of  democracy.  Such  dissent,  however,  is 
always  within  the  framework  of  law.” 

If  “such  dissent”  could  realize  itself  “within  the 
framework  of  law,”  the  need  for  dissent  would  be 
superfluous,  for  we  would  be  living  under  the  sway  of 
good  and  just  laws. 

So  I  have  refused  to  participate  in  the  charade 
called  “shelter  drills”  in  the  New  York  City  public 
schools,  and  I  refuse  to  participate  in  their  ignorant 
fantasies  about  what  would  happen  in  an  “actual  at¬ 
tack.”  Such  false  teaching  is  a  betrayal  of  the  trust 
children  put  in  their  teachers.  The  responsibility  of 
educators  in  this  respect  has  been  expressed  most 
poignantly  by  a  New  York  City  school  child  who  has 
been  refusing  to  participate  in  the  drills: 

.  .  We  are  given  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  we 
miss  a  half  hour  of  schooling.  We  deserve  an  education 
in  truth.  ...  I  ask  in  the  name  of  all  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  world  and  for  the  school  children  to  come, 
that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  miseducation  and  an 
education  for  war.  I  ask  that  you  not  rehearse  the 
school  children  for  death.” 

Ironically,  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  in 
urging  my  reinstatement,  felt  it  necessary  to  assure 
the  Board  of  Education  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  other  40,000  teachers  in  the  city  would 
continue  to  take  part  in  the  “shelter  drills.” 

But  the  actions  of  Barney  McCaffrey  and  myself 
can  have  meaning,  as  Gunther  Anders  suggests,  only  if 
they  evoke  a  series  of  responses  from  others  which,  in 
a  “moral  chain-effect,”  leads  them  to  live  the  truth 
rather  than  “keep  the  job.” 


Whitehall  Mon  Amour 

Two  years  ago  in  London,  Len  Williamson,  21, 
picked  up  Rosaline  Williams,  20.  He  was  a  policeman 
and  she  a  ban-the-bomb  demonstrator  sitting  in  front 
of  Whitehall.  While  he  carried  her  limp  body  out  of 
the  street  he  whispered,  “How  about  a  date?”  She 
answered,  “All  right.”  Several  months  later  he  quit 
the  police  force. 

“She  got  to  work  on  me,”  he  said,  “and  I  found 
myself  just  a  little  bit  sympathetic  to  her  aims.  I’ve 
never  become  a  member  of  the  ban-the-bomb  move¬ 
ment;  let’s  just  say  that  I  can  see  their  point  of  view 
better  now  that  I’m  not  a  policeman.”  The  latterday 
Romeo  and  Juliet  romance  has  since  broken  up,  how¬ 
ever.  And  Williamson  is  now  a  fireman. 


On  The  Other  Hand  .  .  . 

by  Dave  Berk  mem 

iijTiiii  i mu  i gnr  r  i  nia I i 1  iibhi"  iiiiimi"" 

Although  I,  like  Jim  Council,  have  been  a  teacher 
who  regards  the  periodic  shelter  drills  held  in  the 
schools  as  the  quintessence  of  self-deceit,  I  participated 
in  them,  following  all  procedural  regulations. 

In  doing  this,  I  do  not  believe  I  acted  either  cow¬ 
ardly  or,  of  more  importance,  that  my  action  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  my  belief  that  the  drills  are  sheer 
idiocy. 

As  a  teacher,  my  only  reason  for  professional  being 
was  to  teach  something  called  “truth” — whether  it  be 
factual,  moral  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  while  I  fol¬ 
lowed  all  instructions  given  for  the  drills — to  lead  the 
kids  into  the  hall  and  have  them  stand  up  against  the 
nearest  wall  in  an  orderly  fashion — I  would  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  period  after  the  drill  indicating  to 
them  the  truth  as  to  what  a  farce  the  whole  thing  was. 

For  example,  I  would  point  out  the  very  practical 
results  of  such  a  procedure  should  there  be  a  real  at¬ 
tack:  “Look  at  it  this  way.  Since  nobody’s  going  to 
survive  a  five  50-megaton  attack  on  this  city — and  as¬ 
suming  we’re  not  all  instantly  atomized  into  cosmic 
dust — look  how  easy  it  makes  the  undertakers’  job. 
Now  all  the  bodies  will  be  found  together  in  one  big 
heap.  Instead  of  having  to  go  through  all  the  mess  of 
dragging  each  one  of  you  out  separately,  as  they  would 
if  you  were  scattered  around  all  these  classrooms,  this 
way  they  just  bring  in  a  derrick  and  lift  you  out  in 
piles  of  70  and  80.” 

Many  of  the  kids  were  already  aware  that  there  is 
simply  no  way  to  survive  an  attack  on  a  big  city  like 
New  York.  Others  who  had  never  given  the  matter  any 
thought  would  almost  all  immediately  see — and  it  was 
always  one  of  the  kids,  rather  than  I,  who  pointed  out 
this  obvious  conclusion — that  the  only  defense  against 
the  Bomb  is  peace. 

The  difference  between  Council  and  me,  then,  is 
this :  The  one  class  he  was  teaching  at  the  time  he  re¬ 
fused  to  participate  was  made  aware  of  his  belief  in 
the  hypocrisy  of  these  drills.  By  participating,  and 
therefore  not  losing  my  license,  I  was  able  to  make  an¬ 
other  class  so  aware  each  succeeding  time  a  drill  was 
called. 

Council’s  act,  despite  his  unquestioned  courage,  has 
had  little  meaning.  Except  for  a  few  teachers  who 
have  taken  up  his  fight,  the  vast  majority  of  his  col¬ 
leagues — and  I  can  report  this  on  the  basis  of  having 
served  in  about  a  dozen  different  schools  as  a  per  diem 
substitute — couldn’t  care  less. 

If  the  principle  at  stake  here  is  one  of  protesting 
against  the  miseducation  in  deluding  ourselves  that 
there  is  any  defense  against  total  annihilation  from 
hydrogen  attack,  then  let’s  compare  the  results: 

Council  refused  to  participate  in  the  shelter  drill, 
lost  his  license,  and — except  for  teachers,  or  readers 
of  magazines  like  this  who  are  already  in  agreement 
with  him — has  reached  nobody;  most  important,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  convince  any  more  children  of  the 
rightness  of  his  belief. 

I,  having  participated,  continued  to  teach  and  was 
able  to  reach  many  more  kids. 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

•  Our  organization  is  proud  and  happy  to  back  you  in  your 
fight.  However,  do  not  mention  our  name  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause.  .  .  . 

©We  are  with  you  all  the  way.  I  am  a  100%  Atheist.  Of 
course  I  send  my  children  to  Church  and  Sunday  School 
just  in  case  there  is  a  God.  .  .  . 

•  We  are  pleased  that  you  have  agreed  to  speak  to  our 
group.  You  are  well  known  for  your  militancy,  and  I  want 
to  be  discreet  in  this,  but  our  group.  .  .  . 

•  Drop  dead,  you  Communist  bum.  We  know  Khrushchev 
is  paying  you  off.  .  .  . 

•  When  you  appeared  on  TV  last  Wednesday  you  wore  a 
round  necked  blouse.  With  your  particular  oval  face  shape 
this  was  a  tragic  mistake.  I  suggest  that  in  the  future.  .  .  . 

The  Black  Caucasian  (Continued) 

The  New  Crusader  is  a  weekly  newspaper  (“10c 
and  worth  more”)  which  has  been  published  in  Chi¬ 
cago  since  1940.  Its  slogan — “Negroes  Must  Control 
Their  Own  Community” — was  extended  to  its  logical 
conclusion  recently  with  the  following  (yes,  actual) 
news  report: 

MAFIA  READY  FOR  GRAB 
OF  CHI  NEGRO  RACKETS 

The  Mafia,  an  international  organization  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  murder  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness,  is 
about  to  take  over  the  rackets  in  Chicago’s  Negro 
communities. 

Through  couriers  already  in  the  Windy  City,  the 
dreaded  Black  Hand  Society  has  given  notice  of  its  1 
intentions  to  leaders  of  the  Bronzeville  underworld. 

A  prominent  Negro  gambling  boss  has  already 
capitulated  by  yielding  half  of  his  operation  to  the 
Mafia’s  resident  agents. 

Some  other  Negro  racketeers,  in  a  retreat  from 
an  earlier  pledge  to  resist  the  mob  invasion,  are  said 
to  be  faltering.  .  .  . 


“If  I’ve  only  one  life,  let  me  live  it  as  a  blonde!” 
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Sorry ,  Right  Number 


The  guidance  systems  of  missiles  are  not  completely 
reliable.  In  the  event  of  an  accidental  firing,  every  sec¬ 
ond  would  count.  For  example,  it  would  take  approxi¬ 
mately  33  minutes  for  an  Atlas  missile  to  travel  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Base  in  California  to  Moscow.  The 
distance  between  Moscow  and  the  east  coast  of  the  U.S. 
can  be  covered  in  even  less  time.  In  view  of  recent 
talk  of  a  direct  line  between  Washington  and  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  we  reprint  this  drama  from  an  out-of-print  Realist. 

Act  One 

“Okay,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  where  do  you  want  it  in¬ 
stalled?” 

“I  think  it’ll  go  nice  right  here  in  the  baby’s  room.” 

“Ain’t  you  afraid  it’s  gonna  wake  up  the  kid  when 
it  rings?” 

“Well,  we  hope  it  never  will  ring,  you  see.” 

“Oops,  sorry,  I  didn’t  mean  to  put  my  equipment 
down  on  those  diapers.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  they  have  to  go  to  the  laundry 
today  anyway.” 

“Well,  here  it  is.  Turquoise,  just  like  you  ordered.” 

“Yes,  the  color  is  lovely,  but  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have 
to  make  another  trip.  I  specifically  asked  for  the  Prin¬ 
cess  model.” 

Act  Two 

( The  telephone  rings ) 

“Hello.” 

“Jack?” 

“Speaking.” 

“Hi,  this  is  Nikita.” 

“Niki,  how  are  you?” 

“Oh,  can’t  complain.  Yourself?” 

“Vigorous  as  ever,  thanks.  How’s  the  family?” 

“Everybody’s  just  fine.  Except  Nina;  she  has  a  little 
cold.  We  have  these  sudden  changes  in  the  weather 
here,  you  know.  How’s  Jackie  and  the  children?” 

“Well,  we’re  having  a  little  trouble  with  Caroline — 
‘sibling  rivalry,’  my  brother  Bobby  calls  it.” 

“It’s  probably  just  a  phase  she’s  going  through. 
Anyway,  listen,  I’l  tell  you  why  I  called.  Your  boys  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  will  be  seeing  something 
on  their  radar  screens,  and  I  just  thought  I’d  let  you 
know  that  it’s  only  because  we  set  off  a  test  missile 
with  an  atomic  warhead  and  our  guidance  system  went 
slightly  out  of  whack.  So  please  don’t  think  we’re  start¬ 
ing  nuclear  warfare  against  your  country.” 

“Well,  gee,  Niki,  I  certainly  appreciate  your  taking 
the  trouble  to  call.” 

“No  trouble,  Jack,  no  trouble  at  all.  Because  other¬ 
wise,  you  might  think  it  was  a  sneak  attack.” 

“Of  course.  This  way,  not  only  do  I  have  time  to 
speed  our  Civil  Defense  forces  into  action,  but  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  any  massive  retaliation  on 
our  part.” 

“Swell,  Jack.  I  won’t  keep  you,  then.  I  know  you 
must  have  things  to  do.” 

“All  right,  Niki,  thanks  for  calling.” 

“Give  my  regards  to  Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird.” 

“Will  do.” 

“And  remember,  don’t  call  us,  we’ll  call  you.” 
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IMPOLITE  INTERVIEW 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

because  I’ve  never  advocated  voluntary  poverty — as 
some  high-living  socialists  have — so  I  don’t  feel  at  all 
hypocritical. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  with  Hefner’s  explanation  of 
why  only  Caucasians  can  he  “Playmate  of  the  Month” 
when  you  interviewed  him  (issue  #26)? 

A.  Oh,  yeah— he  said  they  have  a  problem  with  that 
feature  because  they  want  to  get  the  image  of  the  girl 
next  door.  Now  the  implication  of  this  is  that  Negro 

usually  it’s  Cau¬ 


casians  rather  than  Negroes  who  seem  so  anxious  to 
have  a  Negro  “Playmate.”  How  about  letting  Negroes 
go  to  school  with  Caucasians,  and  then  worrying  about 
them  as  bed-partners — which  they  already  are,  and 
have  been,  with  some  of  the  same  white  people  who 
don’t  want  them  to  mongrelize  their  goddam  class¬ 
rooms. 

So  I’m  not  really  too  concerned  about  the  lack  of  a 
Negro  “Playmate.”  Playboy  has  done  other,  perhaps 
more  important  things  than  provide  a  colored  cock- 
teaser.  They  published  an  excellent  article  by  Nat  Hen- 
toff  called  “Through  the  Racial  Looking  Glass.”  They’ve 
done  a  lot  for  Dick  Gregory,  who  in  turn  has  helped 


girls  don’t  live  next  door.  It’s  funny, 


“I  wish  to  contribute  $ .  to 

fight  for  justice  and  equal  opportunity 
for  American  Indians  .  .  .  Contribu¬ 
tions  are  income  tax  deductible.” 

— advertisement  in  The  New  Yorker 


“Dr.  Salk  .  .  .  remarked  on  the  pre¬ 
vailing  misuse  of  drugs  and  wondered 
‘How  many  decisions  are  being  made 
in  Washington,  D.C.  by  persons  under 
the  influence  of  tranquilizers.’  ” 

— The  Manchester  Guardian 


ommends  recognition  of  Red  China  and 
her  admission  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  .  . 

— The  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  Newsletter 


“How’s  about  joining  me  in  a  five 
year  plan  for  survival:  1.  Abolish  la¬ 
bor  unions.  2.  Discontinue  social  se¬ 
curity.  3.  Dump  the  U.N.  4.  Quit  talk¬ 
ing  and  start  shooting.  5.  So  long  Su¬ 
preme  Court  .  .  .” 

— Letter  to  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  Herald 


“Better  to  face  the  chance  of  being 
dead,  than  the  certainty  of  being  red.” 

— William  F.  Buckley, 
The  National  Revieiv 


“Psychiatrist  Jeorme  Frank  .  .  . 
urges  ‘detailed  sophisticated,  hard- 
headed  analyses  of  possible  methods 
of  non-violent  struggle’  ...  so  that  dis¬ 
armed  Americans  could  resist  even  a 
nation  that  attempted  military  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  United  States.” 

— The  New  Republic 
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integrate  prison  audiences  and  feed  starving  Missis- 
sippians.  They’ve  contributed  to  the  Urban  League — 
which  doesn’t  prove  anything — but  take  the  Key  Club 
in  New  Orleans:  as  soon  as  Playboy  bought  back  the 
franchise  from  Louisiana,  they  integrated  it;  while 
the  state  had  the  franchise,  it  was  segregrated. 

I  don’t  think  it  would  necessarily  be  a  sign  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  race  relations  if  there  were  to  be  a  Negro 
“Playmate  of  the  Month.”  If  there  were  to  be  a  Negro 
“Playmate,”  she  would  probably  be  a  Negro  with  Cau¬ 
casian  features,  and  this  might  be  resented  by  Negroes. 
Then  again,  it  might  not,  because  if  you  look  at  some 
of  the  Negro  magazines  like  Ebony,  their  models  have 
Caucasian  features.  In  fact,  the  exposures  are  deliber¬ 
ately  set  at  incorrect  levels  by  photographers  so  as  to 
reproduce  lighter  skin-tones. 

I  don’t  think  you  can  separate  Playboy  from  the 
whole  culture.  You  don’t  see  a  Negro  as  Loretta 
Young’s  roommate  on  TV.  There’s  an  upcoming  tele¬ 
vision  show  with  a  hootenanny  format  which  will,  as 
a  matter  of  wildly  ironic  policy,  forbid  the  appearance 
of  interraeially-mixed  folksong  groups— there  go  the 
Tarriers.  And  on  Father  Knows  Best,  with  all  the  petty 
problems  they’ve  had,  they’ve  never  worried  about  the 
daughter — Peggy  or  Cathy  or  whatever  her  name  is — 
say,  bringing  home  a  colored  boyfriend.  If  they  were 
to  have  that,  and  if  you  extended  the  regular  formula 
of  the  program,  Robert  Young  would  give  a  little  lec¬ 
ture  to  her  on  why  it’s  okay  to  date  Negroes — 

Q.  And  she  should  be  especially  nice  to  him. 

A.  Yeah — and  then  Bud,  the  son,  would  happen  to 
find  out  that  Robert  Young  had  refused  to  protest  when 


his  insurance  company  wouldn’t  permit  a  Negro  sales¬ 
man  to  handle  white  accounts.  And  so,  in  a  moment  of 
truth  —  right  after  the  commercial  —  Robert  Young 
would  switch  his  account  to  the  Negro  salesman. 

All  I’m  saying  is  the  fact  that  there  isn’t  any 
Negro  “Playmate”  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  general 
gentlemen’s  agreement  that  the  peer  group  is 
Caucasian. 

(The  TV  program,  Hootenanny,  has  now  changed 
its  color  policy;  however,  blacklisting  has  reared  its 
ugly  rear — Pete  Seeger  and  the  Weavers  are  barred 
from  the  show — by  whose  directive  no  one  will  say; 
so  Joan  Baez  has  publicly  blacklisted  the  show.) 

Q.  What  is  Robert  Anton  Wilson  really  like? 

A.  Robert  Anton  Wilson  is  really  like  Hugh  Hefner. 
He’s  a  brilliant  guy  who  lives  by  principles  and  has 
constantly  been  hurt  in  the  process.  At  one  time  he 
had  a  goatee,  and  he  was  all  set  to  work  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  for  the  telephone  company,  but  they  asked 
him  to  shave  the  goatee  off  and  he  wouldn’t  do  it.  They 
also  told  him  he’d  have  to  stop  writing  for  the  Realist, 
and  he  wouldn’t  do  that,  either.  He’s  a  little  too  mysti¬ 
cal  for  my  taste,  but  what  he  says  in  the  Realist  is 
provocative  enough — 

Q.  “The  Semantics  of  ‘God’”  ( issue  #8)  was  a 
really  good  article. 

A.  Yeah,  that  was  one  of  his  more  serious  efforts. 
But  he’s  constantly  getting  satirical  ideas.  Like,  one 
of  his  ideas  was  that  all  the  perfumes  have  very  erotic 
connotations,  like  Lust  or  Taboo,  and  he  felt  that  there 
should  be  perfumes  for  the  others,  who  don’t  want 
those  associations;  that  there  should  be  a  perfume 


— Seymour  Krim,  Views  of  a 
Nearsighted  Cannoneer 
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QUERY 

If  the  bombs  go  boom 
And  the  world  is  creamed — 

What  happens  to  all  those  trading 
stamps 

That  have  to  go  unredeemed? 

— Avery  Corman 


“2:30  PM,  WNBC— Catholic  Hour: 
‘Nagasaki:  Cradle  of  Christianity.’” 

— Daily  News  radio  schedule 


“Patriot  and  Patriotism:  21 W  37N 
47 N  .  .  .  420W  425Q  (See  Country; 
Native  Land;  Death  and  War;  Dying)” 


— Index,  Bartlett’s 
Familiar  Quotations 
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called  Marjorie  Morningslar  and  another  called  Vagini- 

simus. 

Q.  What  is  Sally  Baldwin  really  like ? 

A.  Sally  Baldwin  is  really  like  Robert  Anton  Wil¬ 
son.  Sally  is  my  office  assistant  and  everybody — all 
those  people  with  dirty  minds — always  want  to  know, 
“Hey,  do  you  and  Sally  dot-dot-dot?”  There,  I’m  doing 
your  censoring  for  you.  “Why,  yes,  we  dot-dot-dot  all 
over  the  place.  Sometimes  we  dash-dash  a  little,  too. 
Once  in  a  while  we  even  exclamation-point.” 

(As  announced  in  issue  #40,  Sally  Baldwin  has 
since  gotten  married.  The  Realist  now  has  a  new  scape¬ 
goat,  Jeanne  Johnson,  whose  most  redeeming  feature 
is  that  she  was  kicked  out  of  a  finishing  school  for  not 
taking  a  charm  course  seriously  enough.) 

Interestingly,  though,  Sally  doesn’t  approve  of  many 
things  in  the  Realist,  and  we  constantly  have  argu¬ 
ments.  It’s  good  for  me,  because  I  get  advance  reader 
reaction  that  way.  She  sees  the  galley  proofs  and  says, 
“Ugh,  this  is  in  terrible  taste,”  and  then  I  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  will  offend  readers. 

Q.  So  you  print  it. 

A.  Well,  that’s  not  the  criterion.  The  editorial  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  Realist  is  not:  to  offend  the  reader.  It’s 
one  of  the  things  that  happens,  and  I  would  be  naive 
if  I  didn’t  know  that  such-and-such  is  going  to  offend 
some  readers.  But  that’s  not  the  purpose  of  including 
it.  I  get  no  kicks  out  of  offending  people.  I  get  amused 
and  saddened  that  they  get  offended  by  what  I  consider 
the  wrong  things ;  by  words  instead  of  deeds.  Misplaced 
offense,  it  is. 

Q.  You  lost  readers  with  the  Dr.  Albert  Ellis  inter¬ 
view. 

A.  Yeah,  we  got  into  a  discussion  of  the  semantics 
of  4-letter  words,  and  when  it  came  time  to  print  the 
interview,  I  didn’t  want  to  have  the  first  letter  and  the 
last  letter  and  then  blanks  in  between,  and  let  the 
more  intelligent  readers  figure  it  out;  I  thought  this 
would  be  insulting.  So  I  just  had  it  all  printed  the  way 
it  was  spoken.  And  the  printer,  who  is  a  union  printer, 
removed  his  union  label  that  issue.  So  we’ve  never  put 
the  union  label  back  on,  although  it’s  printed  at  a  union 
shop. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  service  of  the  Realist? 

A.  I  think  its  me»e  existence  is.  Instead  of  people 
saying,  “You  should  be  able  to  have  freedom  of  the 
press,”  this  is  it  in  action — without  any  censorship. 
A  college  student  once  called  up  just  to  say,  “The 
Realist  has  given  me  more  faith  in  America  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I’ve  ever  known.”  And  concomitant  with  the 
existence  of  the  magazine  is  the  service  it  provides  to 
readers  scattered  all  over  the  country,  who  feel  very 
gratified  to  know  that  they’re  not  alone,  that  they’re 
not  the  only  ones  with  this  nutty  outlook  on  life. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  their  attempted  smear  of  the 
Women’s  Strike  for  Peace ? 

A.  That’s  a  loaded  question. 

Q.  Really? 

A.  Sure.  When  you  say  “smear,”  it’s  a  loaded  word. 

Q.  I’m  sorry.  Their  attempt  to  point  out  Commu¬ 
nists  ? 

A.  It’s  an  attempt  to  smear  them. 

I  think  that  the  Women’s  Strike  for  Peace  should 
have  made  the  most  of  it  by  letting  people  know  what 
their  program  is;  they’ve  never  gotten  so  much  pub¬ 
licity  in  their  lives.  My  first  reaction  was,  “Gee,  that’s 
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too  bad,  now  this  group  is  ruined,  it’s  smeared.”  But 
it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  reaction 
was  the  other  way. 

All  the  time,  all  these  little  oddball  groups  have 
always  consisted  of  people  who  were  habitual  joiners. 
The  Women’s  Strike  for  Peace  is  apparently  women 
striking  for  peace,  who  are  not  necessarily  habitual 
joiners,  but  who — you  know,  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  has  become  so  great,  but  they  can’t  do  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Lysistrata,  because  the  husbands  would  only 
say:  “What  do  you  mean?  It’s  not  my  fault.” 

Now,  their  neighbors  have  been  very  helpful  and 
very  sympathetic,  because  they’ve  known  them  as  peo¬ 
ple  and  known  they  aren’t  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers.  I  think  it’s  done  HUAC  more  harm  than 
good,  because  people  can  see  that  they’re  picking  on 
obviously  innocent  people  who  have  good  motivations. 

In  a  way  I’m  glad  it  happened,  the  way  I’m  glad 
when  a  good  book  is  banned,  because  it  points  out  how 
ludicrous  the  situation  is.  I  think  sometimes,  in  order 
to  take  a  step  forward — to  point  out  the  ludicrousness 
of  something — it  has  to  become  really  ludicrous  to 
show  it  clearly,  and  you  have  to  kind  of  take  a  step 
backward  before  you  can  take  a  step  forward. 

Q.  It’s  also  increasing  the  level  of  consciousness  of 
all  these  ivomen.  Most  of  the  women  in  the  movement 
haven’t  even  cared  about  political  parties  before.  But 
now  they’re  realizing  that  there  are  civil  liberties  is¬ 
sues  in  addition  to  the  simple  issue  of  peace  and  radio¬ 
activity.  My  mother  ivorks  with  the  Women’s  Strike 
for  Peace,  and  she  said  that  most  of  the  members  are 
simple,  ordinary  housewives  who,  for  some  of  them, 
this  is  the  only  political  thing  they’ve  ever  done.  Now 
they  realize  that  there  are  people  against  them  on  these 
grounds,  and  they’re  getting  interested  in  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  so  forth  .  .  . 

A.  When  this  one  woman  on  the  witness  stand  was 
asked  if  she  would  purge  Communists  out  of  the 
Women’s  Strike  for  Peace  and  she  said  no,  and  then 
they  asked  her  if  she  would  want  Fascists  to  be  in  it, 
I  wish  she  had  then  said:  “Yes,  why  don’t  you  join?” 
The  point  is  that  suppose  everybody  joins  except  the 
leaders  who  press  the  buttons?  I  think  that  hope  lies 
in  the  realization  on  the  part  of  leaders  that  they  would 
be  insane  to  press  the  button. 

My  real  hope  is  that  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  some¬ 
how,  deep  inside  of  them,  will  know  that  it’s  their  kids 
and  their  grandchildren,  too.  This  may  well  have  been 
— consciously  —  Khrushchev’s  motivation  when  he 
agreed  to  follow  the  conditions  set  upon  him  by  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Q.  Would  you  want  to  be  President? 

A.  My  first  reaction  is  no,  because  it  would  be  very 
hard  work — just  getting  to  be  President.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  by  some  magical  means,  by  rubbing  a  lamp, 
I  could  be  President,  and  I  could  get  men  around  to 
advise  me  on  the  important  things  I  don’t  know  about 
— like  how  to  shake  a  lot  of  hands  at  a  Presidential 
party — yeah,  sure.  If  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  ac¬ 
complish  things — sure. 

Not  for  the  idea  of  being  President — I  wouldn’t 
like  it  for  the  loss  of  privacy,  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  go 
for  a  walk  in  Central  Park  without  a  bunch  of  people 
coming  over  to  me  and  saying,  “Will  you  sign  this 
menu  I  just  took  from  the  Tavern  on  the  Green?” — 
but  I’d  be  compensated  by  the  fact  that  I  could  wield 
power  for  what  I  considered  good,  and  it  would  be  done 
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independently,  without  worrying  about  pleasing  con¬ 
stituencies,  because  I  wouldn’t  have  any  constituencies 
to  please  except  the  lamp  I  rubbed  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Besides  the  Realist,  what  are  your  favorite 
magazines ? 

A.  This  may  surprise  you,  but  a  magazine  like 
Time  is  good  sometimes  in  spite  of  itself.  You  know, 
they  have  to  fill  up  their  pages,  so  if  you  read,  say, 
7.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly  as  an  antidote — I.  F.  Stone  is  a 
very  independent  guy  who  is  maybe  left  of  center  but 
he’ll  criticize  the  liberals  when  they  deserve  it. 

So,  Time  and  N  ewsweek  .  .  .  wait  for  no  man. 

Q.  The  Minority  of  One? 

A.  No,  The  Minority  of  One,  I  find  very  stuffy  and 
very  pompous  and  very  self-righteous.  And  I  get  very 
suspicious  of  this  self-righteousness  which  •  comes 
across  as,  “We  have  the  answers,  and  if  you  subscribe 
you’ll  have  the  answers.” 

(The  pre-trial  hearing  of  The  Minority  of  One’s 
libel  suit  against  the  Realist  has  been  postponed  again 
— the  editor,  M.  S.  Arnoni,  would  have  been  willing  to 


settle  out  of  court,  had  I  been  willing  to  print  a  par¬ 
ticular  statement  in  the  Realist,  and  pay  not  only  his 
attorney’s  fees  but  also  the  cost  of  subscriptions  he’s 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  lawsuit.  I  refused.  Although  I 
appreciate  the  gesture  of  loyalty  displayed  by  those 
who  have  cancelled  their  subscriptions  to  The  Minority 
of  One,  I  must  confess  that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  foolish 
act  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  theretofore  had  enjoyed 
reading  that  publication.) 

Q.  Playboy? 

A.  Playboy  has  some  damned  good  stuff  in  it.  They 
have  an  interview  coming  up  with  Bertrand  Russell, 
and  there’s  one  where  Frank  Sinatra — a  member  of  the 
clan,  don’t  forget — talks  about  how  Jack  Kennedy  in 
his  book,  Strategy  for  Peace,  was  for  the  recognition 
of  Red  China,  but  now  of  course  .  .  .  and  this  to  me  is 
a  revelation;  where  else  might  I  have  read  that?  I’m 
getting  it  from  Playboy,  and  isn’t  that  great?  Other 
stuff  in  Playboy — the  adolescent  quality  of  some  of  the 
cartoons  and  party  jokes  and  “The  Playboy  Advisor” — 
is  embarrassing,  but  Pm  proud  to  be  associated  with 
a  magazine  that  had  the  guts — and  for  a  mass  maga¬ 
zine,  this  teas  guts  —  to  have  an  article  by  Dalton 
Trumbo,  one  of  Hollywood’s  blacklisted  “Unfriendly 
Ten.”  And  a  favorable  article  on  Charlie  Chaplin. 

So  I  take  each  specific  thing  for  what  I  think  it’s 
worth.  You  might  say  the  Atlantic  is  a  great  magazine, 
but  sometimes  it  has  terrible  articles  and  sometimes 
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it  has  great  articles. 

Q.  Esquire? 

A.  Again,  you  have  to  judge  by  specific  things.  I 
think  Dwight  Macdonald’s  stuff  is  good.  But  I  get 
amused  at  Esquire’s  trying  to  sneak  in  cheesecake 
through  the  side  door.  At  least  Playboy  isn’t  hypo¬ 
critical  about  its  pictures  of  nudes.  Whereas :  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Look  has  John  Derek’s  wife,  Ursula 
Andress,  a  Swedish  actress,  in  a  cheesecake  shot.  She’s 
just  coming  out  of  the  water  and  her  clothes  are  cling¬ 
ing  to  her,  revealing  that  she  has  no  nipples.  Which  is 
the  ultimate  rejection  of  the  maternal  instinct. 

Q.  The  question  is,  does  the  community  of  scholars 
really  care  whether  she  has  them  or  not?  .  .  .  The 
Progressive? 

A.  I  think  The  Progressive  is  written  by  and  for 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Q.  National  Review? 

A.  Oh,  that’s  great,  because  William  F.  Buckley  is 
a  very  witty  guy.  Once  you  accept  his  false  premises, 
he’s  absolutely  brilliant. 

Q.  Let’s  try  newspapers.  Which  is  the  best  New 
York  newspaper? 

A.  The  Times  is  the  most  complete.  But,  again, 
there’s  a  columnist  in  the  Daily  Mirror  named  Bill 
Slocum.  A  press  agent  told  me  that  Slocum  cannot  be 
conned.  He  writes  his  own  column,  he  says  what  he 
believes,  he’s  funny  and  sometimes  he  has  some  very 
significant  stuff  in  there,  stuff  I  could  never  find  any¬ 
where  else.  (See  box  on  page  2.) 

As  for  the  Times,  as  you  know,  a  story  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  written  like  an  inverted  triangle,,  and  sometimes 
I  read  Times  stories  from  the  bottom  up,  because  there 
you  get  the  stuff  that’s  left  out  of  all  the  other  papers 
for  lack  of  space. 

Murray  Kempton  alone  makes  the  New  York  Post 
worth  buying,  but  he’s  leaving  them  for  the  New  Re¬ 
public. 

Q.  The  Wall  Street  Journal? 

A.  Sometimes  it’s  left  of  the  Worker,  because  don’t 
forget,  it’s  written  for  businessmen,  so  they’re  not 
pulling  any  punches.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
damned  good  researchers.  And  when  they  do  a  story, 
it’s  some  of  the  most  informative  stuff  you  can  find. 

Q.  Who  is  Nathaniel  Dight? 

A.  Nathaniel  Dight  is  Rose  Binder's  secret  lover. 

Q.  Who  is  Rose  Bimler? 

A.  Her  picture  is  on  the  cover  of  issue  #39  of  the 
Realist. 

Q.  Here’s  a  stveet  question.  What  is  your  favorite 
Christmas  carol? 

A.  I  suppose  it’s  Silent  Night,  because  I  kind  of 
like  the  idea  of  all  these  sweet,  innocent  little  kids 
singing  “Round  yon  Virgin  Mother”  without  knowing 
what  it’s  about.  I’d  like  a  rock  ’n’  roll  Ave  Maria. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  book,  Sex  and  the 
Single  Girl? 

A.  I  haven’t  read  it. 

Q.  That  won’t  matter  .  .  .  don’t  let  that  stop  you. 

A.  Well,  I  gather  that  it  takes  a  liberal  approach 
to  sex  for  the  single  girl,  but  I  don’t  know  if  it  will 
change  anybody.  They  might  be  influenced  slightly,  but 
there  are  too  many  other  factors  working.  If  I  wanted 
to  have  sexual  relations  with  a  particular  girl,  I’d 
want  it  to  be  her  decision,  I  wouldn’t  want  her  to  be 
convinced  by  the  authority  of  bestsellerdom. 

Q.  Well,  the  theory  of  Sex  and  the  Single  Girl 
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seems  to  be:  Men  are  all  schmucks,  get  what  you  can 
out  of  them.  You  know,  you’re  supposed  to  encourage 
men  to  give  you  presents,  and  take  you  out  to  dinner, 
anything  short  of  being  kept.  .  .  .  Especially  if  they’re 
married.  ...  You  take  the  man  for  what  you  can  get. 

A.  If  this  is  her  position — the  author  has  a  perfect 
right  to  recommend  prostitution.  But  I  don’t  complete¬ 
ly  put  down  the  girls  who  follow  that  advice,  because 

if  the  guys  are  silly  enough  to  want  to  bribe  a  girl 

with  presents  or  whatever,  they  deserve  to  be  taken. 

I  think  the  book  itself  is  an  indication  that  there 
still  exists  something  of  a  double  standard,  because  I 
don’t  see  on  the  market  a  book  called  Sex  and  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Guy. 

Q.  There  is  one.  Esquire  has  published  a  book  called 
What  Every  Young  Man  Should  Know. 

A.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  think  there  is  still  a 

double  standard.  When  a  guy  is  fixing  up  another  guy 

with  a  girl,  the  guy  will  often  say,  “Does  she  put  out?” 
I  have  never  yet  heard  one  girl  ask  another  girl  who 
was  fixing  her  up  with  a  guy,  “Does  he  put  out?” 

Q.  Well,  maybe  the  girls  just  assume  .  .  . 

A.  That’s  what  I’m  saying — that  people  operate 
within  the  framework  of  a  double  standard  even  if  they 
don’t  accept  it.  .  .  .  What  are  you  whispering  to  each 
other?  C’mon,  tell  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Q.  There  was  a  feeling  that  you  rvere  horny,  and 
that  you  were  trying  to  use  the  Realist  as  a  vehicle  to 
eliminate  this  problem. 

A.  Why  didn’t  you  just  ask  me  that,  then? 

Q.  We  just  are. 

A.  But  you  had  to  be  kind  of  backed  into  a  corner 
like  with  the  dogs  at  the  University.  I’m  holding  you 
here  now;  you  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  (This  refers 
to  a  story  told  before  the  interview  by  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tioners,  about  a  campus  dog  who  cornered  a  girl  leav¬ 
ing  the  Chemistry  Building  late  one  night.  He  backed 
her  into  a  corner  to  wait  for  the  policeman.  He  was 
growling  and  she  was  yelling,  but  the  policeman  didn’t 
come  until  the  next  morning.) 

Anyway — no,  I’m  not  horny.  I’ve  met  girls  through 
the  Realist,  I’ve  gone  out  with  subscribers,  but  I  see 
nothing  unethical  about  that.  It  would  be  unlikely  that 
I’d  date  a  girl  who  didn’t  relate  to  the  Realist,  since  the 
magazine  is  essentially  an  extension  of  my  own  per¬ 
sonality.  But  I  would  never  exploit  it — look,  I  was  in 
bed  with  a  girl  once,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  was  going 
to  publish  her  stulf,  and  I  said  no— and  this  was  be¬ 
fore,  not  after.  Now  I  felt  that  was  exercising  my  edi¬ 
torial  integrity. 

Q.  If  nothing  else.  .  .  .  Why  don’t  you  find  your¬ 
self  a  nice  girl,  get  married,  and  settle  down  at  a  nice, 
respectable  job  ? 

A.  Somebody  wrote  in  and  asked :  “When  you  get 
married,  will  you  stop  publishing  the  Realist?”  Actu¬ 
ally,  it’s  quite  the  contrary,  because  I’ll  probably  do  a 
better  job  with  the  magazine,  since  I  won’t  be  expend¬ 
ing  so  much  time  and  energy  on  girl-chasing. 

The  reason  I  want  to  get  married,  over  and  above 
the  usual  reasons  for  settling  down — I  have  a  kind  of 
philosophical  reason.  In  the  face  of  the  whole  atomic 
era,  it’s  kind  of  an  affirmation  of  the  future.  I  can  just 
see  my  kid  coming  up  to  me  and  saying,  “Daddy,  can  I 
have  the  bicycle  tonight?”  “Shut  up,  you’re  my  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  future,  and  that’s  all — no,  you  can’t!” 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  woidd  you  die  for ? 

A.  Old  age.  Natural  causes.  Or  maybe  I’d  like  to 
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die  of  unnatural  causes. 

Q.  Not  of;  for.  Causes  and  such. 

A.  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  disagree  with  what  you  say  but 
I’ll  only  defend  to  your  death  your  right  to  say  it.  I 
probably  wouldn’t  die  for  any  cause.  I’m  very  selfish. 
I  wouldn’t  even  be  willing  to  die  for  selfishness. 

Q.  Why  don’t  you  vote? 

A.  I  believe  if  I’m  standing  in  City  Hall  Park  when 
they’re  having  the  Civil  Defense  drill  and  I  refuse  to 
take  shelter,  that’s  definitely  political  action,  and  it’s 
more  important  to  me  than  voting.  Don’t  forget,  de¬ 
mocracy  includes  the  right  not  to  vote. 

It’s  funny,  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  election  rally,  which  is  a  kind  of  game 
of  Let’s  Pretend.  I’m  not  a  socialist  and  I  said,  “Can  I 
make  fun  of  you?”  They  said  yes,  so  I  spoke  there. 
The  first  speaker  was  Julian  Beck  of  the  Strike  for 
Peace,  and  he  kept  urging  the  audience  not  to  vote  at 
all.  This  was  the  first  election  rally  I  had  ever  been  to 
where  people  were  being  urged  not  to  vote.  But  at  least 
they  knew  exactly  whom  they  were  supporting  while 
they  weren’t  voting. 

Q.  You ■  mentioned  just  now  about  the  right  not  to 
vote.  We  found  in  November  that  they  used  a  lot  of 
harassment  here  to  keep  people  from  writing  in  peace 
candidates.  They  do  all  sorts  of  picayune  things.  They 


Rumor  of  the  Month 

NBC  executives  refused  to  allow  Barry  Goldwater 
to  select  his  own  time  slot  in  connection  with  his  re¬ 
cent  guest  appearance  on  Jack  Paar’s  weekly  televi¬ 
sion  show;  the  Arizona  senator  had  wanted  to  be  on 
camera  for  a  full  fifteen  minutes,  from  11  PM  to  10:45. 


start  screaming  at  you  the  minute  you  get  in  the  booth: 
“Your  time  is  up!”  And  they  xoon’t  give  you  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  do  it.  You  have  to  sort  of  go  in  there 
and  figure  it  out.  There  have  been  cases  where  there’s 
no  pencil  with  which  to  write  in.  And  someone  will 
shout,  “There’s  no  pencil  in  here.”  And  they’ll  say, 
“Well,  come  out  and  get  one.”  They’ll  come  out  to  get 
one  and  then  someone  ivill  say,  “Sorry,  you  can’t  go 
back  in.” 

A.  Well,  they  can’t.  Once  you  push  the  lever  back 
with  the  curtain,  you’ve  had  it.  I  think  you  have  to 
operate  within  the  framework  of  a  bureaucracy.  The 
peace  groups  themselves  should  warn  their  members 
that  this  is  what’s  going  to  happen;  prepare  them  in 
advance. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  conservative  revival 
on  campus? 

A.  I  wonder — I  don’t  really  know — whether  students 
join  conservative  groups  because  they  realize  that  in 
future  years,  when  employers  look  at  college  records  of 
extracurricular  activities,  they  would  rather  see  that 
somebody  was  a  member  of  Young  Americans  for  Free¬ 
dom  than  the  Marxist  Discussion  Club.  But  since  con¬ 
servatism  still  has  a  sort  of  minority  status,  maybe 
there’s  a  certain  hipness  in  joining  .  .  .  maybe  next 
year  it’ll  be  hip  to  have  convictions,  who  knows? 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  reports  in  the  press 
that  Cuba  was  going  to  use  missiles  against  cities  in  ) 
the  United  States? 

A.  The  press  distorted  that  story  terribly.  The 
missiles  were  intended  as  a  means  of  retaliation.  Cuba 
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couldn’t  be  so  idiotic  as  to  attack  us  first.  But  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  reason  to  feel  defensive  towards  us.  There’s 
a  whole  semantic  thing  about  weapons.  If  you  put 
Mennen  Spray  Deodorant  on  a  missile,  it  becomes  less 
offensive. 

Q.  Who  are  your  favorite  comedians? 

A.  Lenny  Bruce,  Mort  Sahl,  Jean  Shepherd,  Woody 
Allen,  Peter  Cook — all  for  different  reasons  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  The  Great  Books? 

A.  Which  great  books? 

Q.  The  Great  Books  of  the  Western  World  with  an 
index.  You  look  up  an  idea,  like  Truth,  and  you  can  find 
out  what  various  people  said  about  it. 

A.  I  think  it’s  a  perfect,  logical  example  of  the 
current  cultural  scene.  They  have  these  records  now, 
called  Great  Moments  in  Music,  where  they  play  the 
main  themes  from  fifty  songs,  with  all  the  “unfamiliar 
passages”  cut  out.  So  there’s  no  reason  why  this 
shouldn’t  be  extended  to  Literature.  And  maybe  they 
can  extend  it  to  painting — you  know,  just  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Mona  Lisa’s  smile  and  show  nothing  else; 
one  limp  clock  from  The  Persistence  of  Memory;  may¬ 
be  a  couple  of  babies  from  Hide  and  Seek. 

Q.  The  Great  Books  are  complete — all  of  Plato,  all 
of  Shakespeare,  all  of  Aristotle  .  .  .  and  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  world,  and  life,  if  you  read  them.  .  .  . 
Has  your  United  Nonjoiners  For  the  Use  of  Creative 
Kinetic  Energy  to  Resist  the  System  pulled  any  hoax- 
niks  lately? 

A.  Well,  what  I  would  like  Realist  readers  to  do  now 
is  add  a  new  word  to  the  language.  You  know  how  hep 
became  hip?  Well,  from  now  on,  bread  is  out  as  a  word 
meaning  money.  It’s  being  replaced  by  toast.  I  mean 
the  authority  for  such  changes  has  to  come  from  some¬ 
where— why  not  from  us? 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  at  all  about  the  Flying 
Bolsheviks?  This  was  spread  by  ivord  of  mouth  be¬ 
tween  college  campuses  all  over  the  country.  Some  of 
the  people  on  campus — liberals,  leftists— organized  a 
football  team  called  the  Flying  Bolsheviks.  They  had 
all  sorts  of  things — they  kicked  deviationists  out  of 
the  huddle.  We  had  a  story  on  the  game:  “A  20-year 
tradition  of  athletic  apathy  was  shattered.  .  .  .”  The 
whole  point  to  the  story  was,  they  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
a  fake  socialist  football  team.  But  a  publication,  The 
Inter-Fraternity  Research  and  Advisory  Council  put 
out  a  bulletin  called  “Watch  for  These.”  Among  the 
watch- for-tliese  items  was  this: 

Along  the  same  lines.  Freedom  Facts  for  November, 
1962  has  this  to  say  about  the  Communists  on  campus: 

“The  ‘Flying  Bolsheviks’  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  recently  defeated  the  ‘Maoist  Maulers’  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  a  football  game. 

“Some  of  the  large  numbers  of  viewers  attracted 
by  the  game  participated  in  the  regular  club  meetings 
of  the  left-oriented  student  groups  which  had  set  up 
the  unofficial  football  event. 

“This  is  one  of  the  techniques  Marxist  student 
groups  are  using  today  to  build  campus  membership 
in  their  organizations.  Such  organizations  have  taken 

the  lead  in  inviting  Communist  speakers  to  campuses 
and  in  demonstrating  in  favor  of  Soviet  foreign 
policies.” 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  utterly  ridicu¬ 
lous  statement? 

A.  Coincidentally,  it’s  related  to  something  that  was 
in  the  news  today.  Several  colleges,  the  University  of 
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Chicago  among  them,  are  getting  members  of  the  track 
teams  of  underdeveloped  nations  who  don’t  have  top 
coaches  and  modern  facilities.  So  two  Chicago  sports- 
casters  were  discussing  how  good  it  is  that  these  ath¬ 
letes  will  be  trained  in  this  country  rather  than  in 
Communist  countries,  because  of  the  possible  indoctri¬ 
nation  they  could  have  while  doing  the  shot-put. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  ABC’s  defense  of  Alger 
Hiss? 

A.  Sponsors  dropping  out — that  was  completely 
within  the  context  of  commercial  television.  But  they 
talk  about  this  “flood”  of  mail.  Well,  I  know  somebody 
who  actually  weighed  it.  The  anti-mail  weighed  17 
ounces,  and  the  pro-mail  weighed  7  ounces.  I  admire 
ABC’s  courage  for  putting  on  Hiss.  I  think  the  timing 


was  rather  unfortunate.  Even  the  worst  anti-Nixonites 
felt  a  certain  sympathy  for  a  guy  who  seemed  so  to¬ 
tally  defeated.  You’re  shaking  your  head? 

Q.  He  got  his.  .  .  .  My  mother  watched  Nixon’s  con¬ 
cession  speech  on  every  network.  She  just  turned  from 
one  channel  to  the  next  to  the  next. 

A.  I  understand  Nixon’s  mother  is  putting  out  a 
record — “My  Son,  the  Soreloser.” 

Q.  Was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  a  good  guy  or 
a  bad  guy? 

A.  You  know,  I  think  I  inherited  a  certain  senti¬ 
mentality  for  FDR.  I  was  about  12  or  13  when  he  died, 
and  I  saw  all  these  people  crying  and  being  very  sad, 
but  I  never  really  knew  that  much  about  what  he  did, 
except  that  overexposure  was  more  of  a  problem  for 
Sid  Caesar  than  it  was  for  him.  Good  guy  or  bad  guy 
— I’m  sure  there  were  certain  things  he  did  which  were 
fine  and  certain  things  which  were  reprehensible. 

Q.  How  do  you  describe  your  politics? 

A.  As  being  based  on  instinctive  morality  rather 
than  partisan  positions.  For  example,  the  late  George 
Sokolsky  wrote  a  great  column  on  getting  rid  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  and  giving  it  to  hungry  people.  Now,  if  this 
is  the  conservative  position  on  that,  the  morality  of  it 
supercedes  any  label.  Sokolsky  also  wrote  a  column 
saying  the  UN  is  our  only  hope.  Now,  the  conservative 
position  is  usually  anti-UN.  So  I  think  the  issues  some¬ 
times  get  very  muddied.  If  I’m  supposed  to  be  a  liberal, 
then  I’m  supposed  to  be  for  TVA.  But  I  learned  about 
TVA  in  an  Economics  class,  during  which  I  slept,  so 
I’m  for  TVA  only  by  osmosis. 

Q.  Was  Christ  a  good  guy  or  a  bad  guy?  Maybe  you 
have  some  more  facts  about  him  than  about  FDR. 

A.  I  think  many  good  things  have  been  accomplished 
through  sublimation,  so  to  be  pragmatic  about  it.  .  .  . 
I  find  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies,  though.  If  Christ  was 
so  forgiving,  then  why  did  he  chase  the  moneylenders 
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out  of  the  temple?  I  think  ‘Christian’  principles  are 
good,  but  I’m  sure  there  were  people  who  were  Christ- 
like  before  Christ  was  ever  born.  .  .  .  We’re  assuming 
that  this  isn’t  a  myth ;  I’m  willingly  suspending  my 
disbelief  in  order  to  answer  the  question.  Was  Christ 
a  good  guy  or  a  bad  guy?  I  don’t  want  to  cast  the  first 
stone. 

Q.  If  I  understand  wliat,  you’ve  written,  your  atti¬ 
tude  toward  sex  is  basically  hedonistic;  if  that’s  right, 
then  what  do  you  think  of  people  like  D.  H.  Laivrence, 
zvho  are  sort  of  mystical  about  it? 

A.  I  think  he  was  hedonistic,  too.  But  I’m  not  just 
hedonistic.  Well,  yes,  I  am  hedonistic  in  the  sense  that 
I  think  that  pleasure  is  increased  in  direct  ratio  to 
affection.  But  I  think  you  should  be  able  to  make  fun 
of  the  things  you  love  without  decreasing  your  enjoy¬ 
ment.  I’m  not  bugged  by  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  mysticism 
so  much  as  I  am  by  his  apparent  lack  of  humor  about 
sex.  I  think  he  takes  it  too  seriously,  which  may  well 
be  a  form  of  mysticism. 

Q.  What  is  Zen? 

A.  Zen  is  not  answering  a  question  like  that. 

Q.  What  are  the  facts  of  life,  according  to  the 
Realist? 

A.  The  main  fact  of  life  is  that  when  somebody  is 
asked  a  question  like  that,  he  tries  to  answer  it.  I’m 
serious,  because  one  of  the  things  I’ve  learned  is  that 
people  have  this  fantastic  ability  to  rationalize  their 
ego.  The  funniest,  most  meaningful  thing  I’ve  ever  seen 
in  a  movie  was  in  a  French  short  at  Cinema  16,  The 
Fat  and  the  Lean,  where  this  man  was  shooting  a  bow 
and  arrow  and  his  lackey  would  be  holding  the  target, 
and  he’d  run  to  wherever  the  arrow  was  heading,  and 
the  guy  with  the  bow  would  just  stand  there  looking 
very  proud  because  he  had  hit  the  bullseye  again. 

Q.  When  you  were  12  years  old,  did  you  raise  any 
kind  of  hell  so  people  could  figure  that  you  tvould  put 
out  a  magazine  like  the  Realist? 

A.  I  guess  there  were  little  bits  of  protest — like, 
they  had  something  in  gymnasium,  whei-e  you  had  to 
dance  with  girls.  I  was  at  that  stage  where  boys  don’t 
do  things  with  girls.  You  know:  “Aah,  girls!”  Well, 
I  would  be  the  one  who  would  stand  up  in  gym  and 
say,  “No,  I  don’t  want  to  dance  with  girls.”  And  my 
mother  would  have  to  come  to  school.  She  had  to  come 
for  something  different  every  term. 

There  might  be  a  relation  to  that  and  what  I’m 
doing  now.  It’s  a  matter  of  degree,  I  suppose.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  protesting  what  you  feel  is  right, 
whether  it’s  not  dancing  if  you  don’t  want  to  dance, 
or  being  an  atheist  in  a  God-We-Trust  world,  or  what¬ 
ever.  Incidentally,  I  never  did  learn  to  dance. 

Q.  You’ve  written  about  Israel  being  a  theocracy, 
and  I’ve  been  having  all  sorts  of  fights  with  my  mother. 
.  .  .  What  do  you  think  about  this  recent  case  in  Israel? 

A.  I  have  an  ambivalent  reaction  to  it.  One  reaction 
is  sympathy  for  the  guy.  The  irony  is  so  overwhelming. 
He  converted  from  Judaism — but  not  only  did  he  aid 
the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany,  he  was  sold  out  by  a  Jew. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  anti- 
Semitism  is  Jews.  Another  reaction  I  have  is  anger  at 
the  judges  who  ruled  that  the  guy  couldn’t  become  a 
citizen  of  Israel. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  kind  of  like  the  incident. 
It’s  a  perfect  example  of  what  we  were  talking  about 
before  in  regard  to  the  Women’s  Strike  for  Peace  and 
the  smear  against  them.  It  brings  a  condition  to  public 
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attention  in  such  a  ludicrous  way  that  it  can’t  help  but 
make  people  think.  So  in  a  way  I’m  glad  it  happened. 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  guy,  but  it  draws  attention  to  the 
fact. 

Q.  He  can  still  become  a  citizen  of  Israel — a  nat¬ 
uralized  citizen.  They’re  not  saying  “Go — leave  our 
shores  immediately.” 

A.  Yeah,  but  the  significant  thing  is  the  judges’ 
reasoning — that,  after  all,  if  we  let  him  in  as  a  Jew, 
he’ll  be  violating  the  traditions  for  which  we  died.  And 
the  irony  of  it— their  whole  position  about  what  makes 
a  Jew  is  worse  than  the  Nazi  theory,  because  the  Nazi 
theory  was:  once  a  Jew,  always  a  Jew.  Their  theory  is 
worse:  once  not  a  Jew,  never  a  Jew. 

Q.  What  did  you,  think  about  the  scandal  breaking 
loose  in  New  York  concerning  gangsters  moving  in,  on 
the  kosher  catering  business  and  peddling  non-kosher 
food  as  kosher? 

A.  Non-kosher  food  has  been  sold  as  kosher  long 
before  gangsters  ever  moved  in.  So  I  think  it’s  just 
like  any  other  enterprise — the  gangsters  are  taking 
over  a  successful  business.  You  know,  gangsters  don’t 
bother  moving  in  on  a  failure. 

Q.  In  your  questionnaire  (issue  #32)  you  said  that 
the  two  people  you  most  admire  are  Bertrand  Russell 
and  Beverly  Aadland.  Why? 

A.  Russell — the  reasons  I  admire  him  are  almost  too 
obvious  to  state — I  admire  his  principles,  and  his  stick¬ 
ing  to  his  principles.  Beverly  Aadland — the  same  two 
reasons.  Here  was  a  girl,  she  did  probably  what  many 
girls  secretly  wanted  to  do,  but  which  would  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  them.  She  had  the  guts  to  do 
it  anyway.  She  risked  notoriety  for  the  sake  of  going 
around  the  world  with  Errol  Flynn. 

Q.  For  the  benefit  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Maroon 
ivho  smoke  and  drink,  why  don’t  you? 

A.  I’ve  just  kind  of  reverted  to  my  childhood  in¬ 
stincts.  You  know,  it’s  grown-up  to  drink.  Then  you 
taste  liquor.  Eccch,  it’s  bitter!  And  it’s  never  stopped 
being  bitter  for  me.  Same  with  smoking.  Oh,  boy,  it’s 
grown-up  to  smoke.  And  I  start  smoking — it  hurts  my 
throat,  it  hurts  my  eyes,  it  makes  my  fingers  yellow — 
and  it’s  never  stopped  doing  those  things. 

There  are  people  who  still  don’t  like  the  taste  of 
liquor,  but  drink  anyway  because  it  gets  them  high. 
But  there’s  nothing  I’d  want  to  do  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  that  I  don’t  do  without  its  influence. 

Q.  What’s  wrong  with  American  education? 

A.  So  much  I  wouldn’t  know  where  to  begin.  I  do 
think  there’s  a  dichotomy  between  what  is  preached — 
“We  bring  you  here  to  learn!” — and  then  when  you. 
get  a  chance  to  learn  directly  from  the  horse’s  mouth, 
such  as  a  Communist  speaker,  there’s  all  this  pressure 
against  his  speaking.  They  insult  the  whole  learning 
process  by  assuming  you  won’t  be  able  to  protect  your¬ 
self  against  whatever  propaganda  he’s  going  to  spout. 
The  thing  is,  you  can  learn  from  a  speaker  what  you 
can’t  learn  from  a  textbook,  if  only  because  too  much 
is  happening  now.  You  can’t  ask  a  textbook  about  the 
Communist  Party’s  latest  decision,  but  if  you’re  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  get  a  CP  member  right  then  and  there, 
I  think  it’s  a  tremendous  learning  experience,  just  to 
see  how  he  tries  to  defend  an  immoral  position. 

Q.  Do  you  care  about  urban  renewal? 

A.  Sure,  I’m  in  favor  of  people  in  the  city  renew¬ 
ing  their  subscriptions. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  the  question;  I’m  more  bitter  about 
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it.  I’ve  been  urban  renewed  three  times.  I  don’t  like  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  pulling  down  old 
slums  and  thereby  making  new  slums,  and  there’s  a 
wait  of  2-3  years  before  the  buildings  go  up.  They  just 
shove  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  people  who  are  on  relief, 
out  of  the  neighborhood,  and  they  make  it  middle-class. 
They  just  keep  shoving  them  around.  This  is  a  loaded 
question,  by  the  way. 

A.  Where  I  live,  on  New  York’s  lower  East  Side, 
they  wanted  to  build  a  highway,  so  I  would  have  been 
relocated  myself.  There  was  protest  against  it,  and 
they’ve  postponed  it  or  called  it  off.  But  I  didn’t  really 
care.  I  was  almost  fatalistic  about  it.  I  think  that 


what’s  happened  to  me — and  this  is  perhaps  a  by¬ 
product  of  editing  the  Realist — so  much  tragedy  comes 
across  my  desk  and  searing  through  my  soul  that  I’ve 
built  up  a  kind  of  emotional  callous.  I  get  involved,  I 
respond  emotionally,  but  I  have  to  have  a  certain  de¬ 
tachment  or  I’d  go  nuts,  -like  the  guy  in  Nathaniel 
West’s  Miss  Lonelyhearts.  So  I  say:  urban  renewal,  if 
it’s  bad  what  can  I  do  about  it,  if  I  can’t  do  anything 
about  it,  too  bad,  period. 

Q.  What  about  the  Iroquois  Indians ?  There’s  a  dam 
being  built  in  upper  New  York  State,  which  is  going 
to  wash  out  a  lot  of  Iroquois  reservations.  And  there 
teas  a  tremendously  long  and  involved  court  case  about 
that  because  George  W ashington  had  given  the  Iroquois 
the  land  in  perpetuity .  What  really  happened  was  that 
Robert  Moses  said  the  law  of  New  York  State  takes 
precedence  over  George  Washington’s  grant.  And  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  the  necessity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  precedence  over  individual  rights. 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  kind  of  emotional  version  of  the 
Chinese  water  torture.  Instead  of  drip-drip-drip  on 
one’s  forehead,  there’s  awareness-of-an-in justice,  aware- 
ness-of  -  another-  inj  ustice,  awareness-of  -  another  -  in  j  us- 
tice.  And  you  have  to  kind  of  seal  yourself  off  from  it 
if  you  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  Again,  I  have  imme¬ 
diate,  unquestioned  sympathy  for  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
but  all  I  can  do  is  mark  it  down,  make  another  tally 
mark  under  Sympathy,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  you  can  do  anything  about, 
let’s  say,  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  and  if  not,  are  you  justified 
in  sealing  yourself  off  from,  it? 

A.  When  I  say  “seal  myself  off  from  it,”  I  half 
mean  I  don’t  think  it’s  necessarily  a  virtue  to  be  well- 
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informed.  There  are  some  people  who  take  pride  in, 
“Well,  I  read  more  newspapers  than  you  do,  more 
thoroughly  than  you  do,  I  know  more  facts  than  you 
do” — but  maybe  they’re  cruel  people.  There  are  people 
,  who  don’t  know  the  intricacies  of  the  Katanga  Province 
but  who  are  nice  and  warm  and  don’t  smack  their  kids 
for  wetting  their  pants  or  spilling  their  milk. 

Seal  myself  off  means  not  expending  emotional  en¬ 
ergy  uselessly.  It’s  useless  to  go  around  moaning,  “Oh, 
the  poor  Iroquois  Indians!”  You  either  do  something 
about  it  or  not,  but  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  point  in 
ranting  and  raving.  You  have  only  so  much  emotional 
energy  you  can  expend.  You  have  to  limit  yourself  to 
the  causes  that  concern  you  most  directly  and  that  you 
can  do  something  about. 

Q.  The  first  issue  of  the  Realist  had  a  headline,  “An 
Angry  Young  Magazine.”  Relatively  speaking,  you’re 
no  longer  young — because  that  was  JAh  years  ago — 
and  you  don’t  even  seem  to  be  as  angry  in  the  same 
way  as  you  were  before  .  .  .  the  People  program,  for 
example.  What  changes  have  come  about  since  you 
started? 

A.  Well,  the  People  thing  is  a  sort  of  anarchistic 
social  work  program  which  the  Realist  is  sponsoring. 
That  is,  it  helps  people  without  the  interference  of 
bureaucracy.  This  actually  is  quite  related  to  anger 
because  it  grows  out  of  anger  at  bureaucracy,  so  it’s 
just  a  kind  of  logical  growth,  really.  The  anger  isn’t 
to  be  confused  with  hostility.  If  you  just  yell  and 
scream  about  injustice,  you  have  a  kind  of  negativism, 
and  People  is  an  evolutionary,  positive  reaction  to  the 
anger,  replacing  it  with  active  compassion. 

Q.  All  the  things  like  “People”  are  very  good  and 
very  fine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thing  which  may  hin¬ 
der  “People,”  or  prevent  it  from  happening — say,  the 
Bomb,  which  is  a  great  big  issue  which  you  can’t  do 
a  damn  thing  about — if  you  seal  yourself  off  from  it, 
what  are  you  doing  about  reality?  Or  doesn’t  it  mat¬ 
ter?  What  are  you  doing  in  the  face  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems,  the  ones  that  you  can’t  help? 

A.  This  is  what  many  pacifists,  and  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  involved  in  the  great  causes  about  which 
they  can  do  nothing — this  is  their  excuse  for  nihilism. 
They’ll  say,  “Well,  nothing  matters,  those  poor  starving 
kids  don’t  matter  if  the  Bomb  is  going  to  come  and 
wipe  them  out  of  existence  anyway.”  So,  going  around 
and  carrying  picket  signs  and  signing  petitions  and 
going  to  meetings — especially  if  you  can  cut  classes — 
protesting  Civil  Defense  drills  but  leaving  early  because 
you  don’t  want  to  miss  your  ROTC  class  ...  all  these 
means  of  ineffectual  protest — ineffectual  because  they 
don’t  change  a  damned  thing — can  be  an  excuse  for  the 
nihilism  of  not  directly  helping  people  you  can  help. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Peace  Corps? 

A.  I  like  Kennedy  for  the  Peace  Corps  idea.  I  dis¬ 
like  their  screening  process,  with  the  whole  loyalty  bit. 
They  investigate  you  before  they  let  you  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  irony  is  that  people  who  have  protested  in 
any  way  that  makes  them  undesirable  are  perhaps  the 
best  people  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Q.  What  about  the  domestic  Peace  Corps? 

A.  I  think  the  problem  is  really  going  to  start  when 
somebody  from  Winnetka,  Illinois  sends  a  postcard 
back  from  the  lower  East  Side,  telling  what  conditions 
are  really  like. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  game  of  Bridge? 

A.  I  think  it’s  a  waste  of  time.  It  would  be  for  me, 


anyway.  It’s  kind  of  sad  to  see  bright,  creative  people 
wasting  their  energy  on  remembering — “tricks,”  are 
they  called? — and  getting  excited  about  what  cards  they 
happen  to  get  by  luck  and  chance.  You  do  use  some 
imagination  in  the  game,  I  understand,  but  it’s  a  case 
of  displaced  creativity  as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 

Q.  But  when  you  play,  you  realize  there’s  another 
value  in  it.  I  play  Bridge  instead  of  some  game  like 
Chess — there’s  a  social  value  in  it,  too. 

A.  If  you  can  talk  while  you’re  playing  Bridge,  if 
it  becomes  a  social  vehicle,  okay — but  if  the  game  be¬ 
comes  the  thing,  as  it  often  does,  with  kicking  under 
the  table,  and  dirty  looks,  and  hostility — 

Q.  What  happens  is,  you  get  fraternity  members, 
with  whom  1  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common,  and 
I  sit  down  with  them. 

A.  Because  they  are  there.  Fraternities  are  the  col¬ 
legiate  version  of  Mount  Everest.  .  .  . 

Q.  No.  Because  I’m  there  in  the  college  and  I  want 
to  do  something  to  make  the  college  better.  It  needs  it. 

A.  Are  you  making  it  better  by  playing  Bridge  with 
these  guys? 

Q.  You  can  get  them  to  listen  to  new  political  vietvs, 
just  by  being  a  guy  who’s — well,  what  happens  is,  you 
go  to  the  campus,  you  say  you’re  against  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  they  think  you’re 
a  crackpot  because  they  don’t  know  you,  all  they  know 
about  you  is  this  opinion.  And  you  never  meet  them 
because  you  don’t  go  to  sports  events,  you  know,  stuff 
like  that. 

But  if  you  play  Bridge  with  them,  they  realize 
you’re  a  human  being,  and  that  the  human  being  has 
an  opinion,  and  they  donlt  dismiss  the  whole  human 
being  as  a  crackpot.  And  they  might  think  about  the 
opinion  a  little,  and  they  do.  I’ve  gotten  a  couple  of 
people  who’ve  written  letters  to  the  paper,  mostly  be¬ 
cause  of  conversation  over  Bridge. 

A.  Next  week,  the  wrestling  team. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  psychiatry? 

A.  I  think  its  function  is — people  go  through  life 
with  parents  and  teachers  and  employers  and  neighbors 
and  friends  saying  things  like,  “Oh,  that’s  disgusting!” 
or  “How  could  you  do  a  thing  like  that?”  And  if  you 
don’t  have  a  dog,  who  wags  his  tail  no  matter  how 
much  of  a  slob  you  are,  a  psychiatrist  is  good,  because 
he’ll  listen  to  you  and  he  won’t  say,  “You’re  a  slob!” 
or  “That’s  disgusting!”  Maybe  that’s  wdiy  the  Freudians 
dont  let  you  face  them — so  if  they  happen  to  wince 
inadvertently  at  something  you  say,  you  won’t  know. 
I’ve  never  been  under  analysis  myself,  probably  be¬ 
cause  I  have  enough  feedback  to  be  aware  of  my 
motivations,  to  accept  myself  the  way  I  am,  and  if  I 
do  something  I  don’t  like,  to  change  or  cope  with  it. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Realist? 

A.  I’m  the  magazine  in  the  sense  that — I’ve  often 
been  disillusioned  upon  meeting  people  whose  writing 
I  admire — there’s  a  novelist,  for  example,  whose  name 
I  can’t  mention  (it’s  no  one  I’ve  ever  interviewed), 
who  writes  beautifully  about  tenderness,  but  he  gets 
his  kicks  by  beating  women ;  this  to  me  is  a  tremendous 
disillusionment — my  one  pride  is  I  am  the  way  I  write. 
There  isn’t  any  difference  between  what  I  say  in  print 
and  my  dealings  with  people  in  person. 

So,  to  that  extent,  yes,  I’m  the  Realist,  which  means 
being  able  to  laugh  at  all  my  own  activities.  Like,  I’ll 
be  taking  a  shower,  even,  and  I’ll  start  giggling — “I’m 
taking  a  shower,  what  a  funny  thing  to  be  doing.”  I  do 
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this  all  day  long,  with  whatever  I’m  doing.  Plight  now. 

Because  I  can  never  stop  being  aware  of  the  shock¬ 
ing  accident  of  existence  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Do  you  divide  the  icorld  into  Realist-people  and 
non-Realist-people  ? 

A.  Often,  but  it’s  a  matter  of  degree.  I  find  all  sorts 
of  unrealistic  compartmentalizations  among  realists, 
and  vice  versa.  I  prefer  a  compassionate  non-realist  any 
day  to  a  thoughtless,  cruel  realist. 

I’ve  met  readers  who  are  really  beautiful,  wild,  fine 
people;  but  I’ve  also  met  readers  who  are  schmucks — 
who  dig  the  magazine,  but  who  are  just  obnoxious. 
I  can’t  generalize  and  say  I  love  every  reader.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  love  every  reader  in  a  kind  of  abstract  sense 
relating  to  a  certain  level  of  communication  and  rap¬ 
port,  but  some  of  them  have,  figuratively  speaking,  bad 
breath.  And  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  readers  who 
feel  the  same  about  me. 
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Many  liberals  are  non-realists  by  dint  of  their  incon¬ 
sistency.  Conversely,  many  conservatives,  in  effect,  are 
realists  in  that  they’re  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo. 
They  want  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction  from  the  status 
quo,  but  they’re  still  dissatisfied  with  it. 

The  whole  point  of  the  Realist  is  to  see  absurdity 
wherever  it  exists,  in  non-realists  and  realists  alike.  So 
I  can  find  humor  in  The  New  Guard,  the  magazine  of 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  in  a  review  of  the  book, 
The  Southern  Case  for  School  Segregation,  where  they 
conclude,  “The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  Negro.” 
But  I  can  also  find  humor  in  the  NAACP,  which  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  picket  a  San  Francisco  high  school 
musical  production  of  Huckleberry  Finn  because  Negro 
students  were  going  to  play  the  roles  of  slaves. 

Q.  What’s  going  to  happen  to  the  Realist  in  40 
years — are  you  still  going  to  be  editing  it? 

A.  I  expect  to  be,  yes.  Because  it’s  a  way  of  life 
with  me,  really.  One  of  the  aspects  of  happiness  is 
when  you  can  make  as  little  distinction  as  possible 
between  your  work  and  your  play;  and  I  happen  to  be 
extremely  fortunate  in  that  there  is  almost  no  distinc¬ 
tion — I  work  hard,  but  all  I’m  really  doing  is  putting 
my  play  into  print. 

The  readers  don’t  like  everything  that  goes  into  the 
Realist,  but  I  think  that  whatever  success  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  achieved  is  precisely  because  I  not  only  don’t 
have  to  answer  to  an  editorial  board  or  advertisers  or 
financial  backers,  but  also  because  I  think  the  readers 
have  come  to  trust  me  not  to  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  their  sensibilities. 

Actually,  I’m  just  doing  it  for  the  toast. 
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negative  thinking 

by  Robert  Anton  Wilson 


The  February  1963  issue  of  Playboy  magazine  pre¬ 
sents,  in  between  the  improbable  glans  mammalia  of  its 
usual  nubile  nymphs,  an  even  more  improbable  biological 
spectacle :  the  brain  of  Hugh  Hefner.  While  not  as  high¬ 
ly  developed  as  the  balustrades  of  his  bovine  playmates, 
Mr.  Hefner’s  brain,  it  turns  out,  is  equally  noteworthy 
as  a  product  of  20th  Century  America’s  determination 
to  idolize  the  pneumatic. 

It  is  really  whimsical  to  see  what  money  can  do  in 
this  country.  The  elder  Hearst  was  able  to  inflict  upon 
the  public  his  opinion  that  his  mistress  was  an  actress, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  wasn’t;  and  a  more  recent 
pirate  from  the  high  seas  of  finance  has  been  able  to 
inflict  upon  us  his  notion  that  his  sons  are  statesmen, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  aren’t.  Now  Mr.  Hefner, 
apparently,  has  grown  rich  enough  to  attempt  to  inflict 
upon  us  his  belief  that  he  is  a  political  economist,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  had  only  one  economic 
brainstorm  in  his  whole  life:  namely,  that  Americans 
will  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  look  at  tits.  Even  there,  he 
was  not  original,  for  Hollywood  had  staked  out  that 
goldmine  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  good  anthropologist 
could  have  predicted  it  from  the  early  weaning  and 
bottle-feeding  practiced  by  American  mothers. 

However,  having  discovered,  a  bit  late,  that  his 
compatriots  are  tit-starved,  and  having  cashed  in  on 
that  discovery  to  the  utmost,  Mr.  Hefner  is  now 
wealthy  enough  to  pose  as  a  new  heir  to  the  mantle  of 
Adam  Smith  without  fear  that  anybody  will  tell  him 
to  his  face  that  he  is  making  an  utter  ass  of  himself  in 
public. 

Mr.  Hefner  begins,  in  fine  old  midwestern  rhetoric, 
by  describing  the  finance-capital  system  as  “free  enter¬ 
prise.” 

As  genuine  individualists  such  as  Josiah  Warren 
i  and  Lysander  Spooner  started  to  point  out  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  this  identification  of  capitalism  with  freedom 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  identifying  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  Sahara  desert;  for  capitalism  is  that 
state  of  the  market  in  which  the  issue  of  currency  is 
monopolized  by  a  minority  of  privileged  persons,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  steadily 
drained  away  from  the  actual  producers  into  the  vaults 
of  the  banks  which  hold  this  monopoly. 

This  monopoly  is  maintained,  like  all  the  other,  and 
lesser,  monopolies  which  it  has  spawned,  by  the  police 
power  of  the  Capitalist  State;  that  is,  by  the  laws 
which  prohibit  associations  of  farmers,  workers  and 
other  actual  producers  from  forming  banks  of  issue 
to  circulate  goods  without  passing  through  the  interest- 
syphon  on  the  way. 

These  laws,  I  repeat,  are  enforced  by  the  State;  that 
is,  by  violence,  or  the  thi'eat  of  violence. 

Since  almost  every  act  of  exchange  in  a  post-barter 
economy  involves  the  use  of  those  exchange-tickets 
which  we  call  money,  and  since  every  product  goes 
through  a  dozen  or  more  exchanges  in  its  development 
from  raw  materials  to  the  final  commodity  purchased 
by  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  since  interest  is  levied 
all  along  the  way,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
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Silio  Gesell  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  his  Natziral 
Economic  Order  that  the  final  price  of  the  average  com¬ 
modity  consists  usually  of  40%  actual  wages  to  work¬ 
ers  and  managers  and  60%  of  interest-charges  of 
various  sorts. 

The  reader  cannot  fully  grasp  the  beauty  and  horror 
of  this  statistic  until  he  fully  undertsands  that  every 
form  of  interest  is  just  a  monopoly-charge;  that  is,  we 
are  paying  this  tribute  to  the  usurers  only  because 
laws  made  at  their  behest  prevent  us  from  exercising 
the  liberty  of  using  an  exchange-medium  that  is  not 
subject  to  their  monopoly.  We  are  paying  them  for  the 
privilege  of  not  being  free. 

To  avoid  having  to  answer  arguments  like  this,  Mr. 
Hefner  indulges  in  the  time-honored  pretense  of  capi¬ 
talist  apologists  that  there  is  absolutely  no  alternative 
to  capitalist  tyranny  except  the  worse  tyranny  of  the 
Totalitarian  “socialist”  State.  In  his  economic  thinking 
there  exists  only  the  choice  between  “group-oriented 
collectivist  socialism”  and  traditional  capitalism. 

In  short,  such  genuinely  free  economic  systems  as 
Lysander  Spooner’s  real-estate  cooperative  banking 
would  produce,  or  Douglas’s  social  credit  plan,  or  Ge- 
sell’s  free-money  and  free-land  system,  or  Proudhon’s 
mutualism,  and  several  others  I  could  name,  just  don’t 
exist. 

Now,  it  is  pitiful  for  a  grown  man  to  get  up  in 
public  and  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  as  Mr.  Hefner  does 
here.  Either  he  is  so  ignorant  of  economic  science  that 
he  does  not  know  about  these  systems,  in  which  case 


he  has  no  business  lecturing  us  on  the  subject;  or  he 
does  know  about  them  and  is  only  feigning  ignorance 
because  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  rebut  them,  in  which 
case  his  intellectual  integrity  cannot  be  considered  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  highest  calibre.  On  either  alternative,  the 
performance  does  not  command  respect. 

Having  muddied  the  waters  of  economic  debate  by 
confusing  the  monopolistic  system  of  finance-capitalism 
with  genuine  freedom,  and  thereupon  polluting  the 
stream  of  knowledge  still  further  by  pretending  that 
the  alternative  of  genuine  liberty  doesn’t  exist  and  we 
must  choose  between  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Mor¬ 
gan  or  that  of  the  House  of  Khrushchev,  Mr.  Hefner 
next  proceeds  to  dump  further  garbage  in  the  fountain 
of  truth  by  the  following  intellectual  sleight-of-hand: 

“It  is  not  because  of  any  inherent  flaw  in  American 
capitalism  that  Russia  has  been  able  to  catch  up  to  us 
in  many  areas  over  the  past  20  years — quite  the  con¬ 
trary  :  it  is  because  this  country  drifted  dangerously  in 
the  direction  of  socialism  during  the  Thirties  and  For¬ 
ties  that  we  began  to  falter  and  fall  behind.” 

At  this  point  I  almost  begin  to  feel  sorry  for  Mr. 
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Hefner.  He  is  obviously  in  beyond  his  depth.  He  should 
stick  to  his  metier  of  providing  second-hand  sex  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  adolescents  of  all  ages  and  leave  the 
more  subtle  business  of  reasoning  to  grown  men. 

Unless  he  wants  seriously  to  claim  that  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  State  of  Stalin  was  actually  more  free  than  FDR’s 
America,  he  is  saying  that  capitalism  is  good  because 
those  who  abolish  it  completely  advance  faster  than 
those  who  modify  it  slightly.  This  is  idiotic,  but  if 
Mr.  Hefner  is  not  saying  this,  what  is  he  saying? 

Whatever  he  is  trying  to  say,  if  he  is  trying  to  say 
anything  and  not  just  indulging  in  linguistic  solitaire 
or  verbal  masturbation,  is  equivalent  to:  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  inherent  cancer-producing  agent  in  cig¬ 
arettes  that  non-smokers  live  longer  than  smokers — • 
quite  the  contrary:  It  is  because  many  smokers  drifted 
dangerously  toward  cutting  their  smoking  down  that 
the  non-smokers  managed  to  live  longer  than  them. 

If  this  argument  is  an  incredible,  almost  illiterate, 
stupidity,  then  so  is  Mr.  Hefner’s  argument;  and  this 
argument  is  obviously  an  incredible,  almost  illiterate, 
stupidity. 

Mr.  Hefner’s  next  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  his  readers  is  a  long  comparison  of  the  “success”  of 
Our  Side  and  the  “failure”  of  Their  Side.  Naturally, 
he  very  carefully  doesn’t  mention  such  starvation- 
camps  as  Latin  America,  South  Korea,  Spain,  most  of 
Passaic  and  Chicago  and  West  Virginia,  as  parts  of 
Our  Side.  Nor  does  he  mention  such  facts  as  the  glar¬ 
ing  and  uncomfortable  truth  that,  under  that  dirty 
Marxist  system,  China  and  Russia,  however  backward 
they  still  may  be,  came  from  Feudalism  to  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  technology  in  decades,  whereas  it  took 
capitalism  several  centuries  to  accomplish  that  in  part 
of  the  West  at  the  cost  of  keeping  most  of  the  West  in 
a  permanently  Feudal  position  of  exploited  colonies. 

We  next  hear  that  an  American  Rennaisance  has 
occurred,  and  this,  of  course,  is  attributed  to  capital¬ 
ism.  It  seems  as  reasonable  to  me  if  he  were  to  attrib¬ 
ute  it  to  our  diet.  The  fact  is  that,  precisely  like  the 
gang  of  amazing  Italianos  who  made  the  first  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  artists  who  have  cropped  up  so  magnificently 
in  America  lately  are  most  often  not  the  admirers  of 
their  society  but  its  bitterest  enemies. 

Every  one  of  them  would  sooner  sell  his  ass  to  the 
queers  than  work  for  Mr.  Hefner,  or  Mr.  Luce,  or  any 
other  glossy  purveyor  of  the  official  ideology  of  our 
Power  Elite.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  our  poets, 
novelists,  painters  and  musicians  is  that  America  today 
is  a  sick,  decadent,  psychotic  and  dying  culture. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hefner’s  funniest  paragraph  concerns 
the  burgeoning  fascist  movement  in  America  today. 
“A  few  neofascist  and  hate  groups  have  persisted  up 
to  the  present,”  he  says,  quietly  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  loudest  and  most  popular  groups  of  this  sort  were 
all  started  in  the  last  decade  and  that  new  ones  are 
starting  every  few  months. 

I  suppose  that  if  Chicago  had  two  bubonic  plague 
cases  this  week,  four  next  week,  a  hundred  the  week 
after  and  a  thousand  within  a  month,  Mr.  Hefner 
would  reassuringly  inform  us  that  “a  few  bubonic 
plague  cases  have  persisted  up  to  the  present  time.”  He 
has  no  eye  for  the  direction  of  events,  obviously. 

It  is  also  richly  comic  to  talk  about  a  “few”  neo- 
fascist  groups  in  a  nation  in  which  one  out  of  every  ten 
persons  is  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in 
which  FBI  snoopers  are  under  almost  every  bed,  and 
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in  which  the  official  government  policy  is  based  on 
acknowledged  preparation  for  genocide. 

Mr.  Hefner  next  tells  us  that  the  educational  system 
in  America  has  been  improving  lately.  At  this  point,  I 
begin  to  wonder  if  he  has  been  putting  me  on  all  along ; 
perhaps  his  whole  essay  is  a  poker-faced  rib? 

Even  I  can  remember  a  time  when  one  would  hear 
occasionally  about  an  odd  professor  here  or  there  who 
had  balls  —  “So-and-so  in  the  Economics  department 
opened  his  mouth  and  said  something  in  the  classroom,” 
or  “A  fellow  in  the  History  department  at  Antioch 
occasionally  lets  a  little  real  information  creep  in”  — 
but  such  rumors  have  stopped  during  the  last  decade. 
The  last  professor  with  any  gumption  that  I  heard  of 
is  now  working  as  a  gardener  in  California.  The  others 
are  taxi-cab  drivers,  exiles  in  Mexico,  or  serving  terms 
for  contempt  of  the  HUAC  hoodoo. 

Mr.  Hefner’s  final  delusion  is  that  America  has 
achieved  a  “sexual  revolution”  in  the  past  generation. 
If  that  were  true,  his  postal  onanism  seiwice  would  be 
bankrupt  and  he  would  have  to  print  literature  to  make 
a  living.  We  have  had  a  sexual  revolution  to  about  the 
same  extent  that  the  Negro  has  achieved  equality;  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

If  there  were  a  genuine  sexual  liberation  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  parents  who  bring  their  children  up  in  freedom 
would  not  be  subject  to  vigilante  attacks  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  a  thousand  girls  would  not  die  of  abortions  every 
year  in  chiropodist’s  offices,  homosexuals  would  not  be 
subject  to  assault  and  battery  by  every  sadist  in  and 
out  of  uniform  from  coast  to  coast,  the  noodles  of 
NODL  would  not  continue  to  harass  bookdealers,  Dr. 
Leo  Koch  would  still  be  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  young  men  would  spend  their  evenings 
loving  and  communing  with  young  ladies  instead  of 
just  gawking  at  them  in  Mr.  Hefner’s  Key  Clubs. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  an  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of 
America’s  most  successful  purveyor  of  counterfeit-sex. 
It  just  goes  to  show  what  money  can  do.  Joe  Kennedy 
can  get  his  boys  into  the  government,  and  Hugh  Hef¬ 
ner  can  get  his  incoherence  into  print.  I  would  like  to 
draw  a  moral  from  this,  but  the  only  one  I  can  think 
of  is:  Beware  of  the  merchants  of  imitation  sex;  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it  they  will  try  to  sell  you  imitation 
thought. 


“Good  evening,  thur.  My  name 
ith  Thuthanne.  I’m  your  Bunny 
for  the  evening  .  .  .” 


L  The  Realist 


People:  progress  report  #3 

by  George  von  HilsbeSmer 
HUNGER  HURTS 

People  is  now  helping  more  than  30  families.  If  you 
are  willing  to  “adopt”  a  hungry  American  family, 
write  to  Peter  Strong,  Summerlane,  Box  636,  Rosman, 
North  Carolina.  Pete  has  volunteered  to  administer 
Hunger  Hurts  from  our  wilderness  retreat. 

BOOKS  SOUTH 

We’ve  lost  count  of  the  books  sent.  One  or  two  col¬ 
leges,  listed  as  needy  in  reference  books,  have  turned 
out  not  to  be  genuinely  starving.  These  have  been 
eliminated  by  both  the  volunteers  making  a  formal 
survey,  and  one  or  two  independent  givers  who  have 
written.  Books  are  needed  by: 

©  Lincoln  Junior  College,  1001  N.  17th  Street,  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida. 

«  J.  P.  Cambell  College,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

•  Morris  College,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

®  Rust  College,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 

•  Friendship  Junior  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  ( Fiction  only ) . 

•  Greenville  Voter  Education  Project,  c/o  Bob  Moses, 
901%  Nelson  St.,  Greenville,  Mississippi. 

COOPERATIVE  APARTMENTS 

Are  any  readers  interested  in  urban  cooperative 
apartments — initial  investment  of  about  $2000  in  4- 
family  houses? 

HAWAII 

Volunteer  writes:  “I  know  that  real  need  exists  for 
English  language  phonograph  records  in  Southeast 
Asian  schools,  but  is  this  within  your  scope?  Another 
real  need  here  is  ways  and  means  for  the  talented 
highschool  kids  to  get  to  mainland  colleges.  Hiding  be¬ 
hind  a  tourist-proof  shield,  Hawaii’s  non-caucasian 
majority  grows  more  insular  and  provincial  every  year. 

“Can  you  get  the  Hawaii  Realist- readers  together? 
I  only  know  me.  Haven’t  seen  another  copy  here. 

“Many  East-West  Center  grantees  (I’m  one)  from 
Asia  have  spent  six  months  on  the  mainland  and  have 
come  home  full  of  antagonism.  Would  People  like  to  be 
friends?  No  money,  just  friends  for  talking  and  relax¬ 
ing  from  the  dog-eat-dog  of  U.S.  universities.” 

VOLUNTEERS 

Responsible  volunteers  are  still  needed  in  New  York 
for  projects  with  kids — tutoring  in  apartments,  work¬ 
shop  play,  and  street  schools.  Don’t  bother  if  you  can’t 
give  yourself  consistently;  kids  don’t  need  to  be  opened 
up  to  warmth  given  frivolously. 

Quoted  Without  Comment  I 

The  following  memorandum  is  attached  to  the  I 
personal  records  of  all  job  applicants  whose  potential  I 
employers  seek  background  information  on  them  I 
from  a  midwestern  college:  | 

“In  compliance  with  the  Ohio  Fair  Employment  g 
Practices  Act  all  references  as  to  race,  color,  religion,  | 
national  origin,  or  ancestry  have  been  deleted  from  | 
these  credentials.  Exceptions  have  been  made,  within  f 
the  law,  by  including  these  references  if  such  infor-  g 
mation  relates  to  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica-  J 
tion,  or  information  necessary  for  security  purposes.”  I 


RESCUE  THE  PERISHING 

Lloyd  Wilkie,  publisher  of  the  international  peace/ 
disarmament  directory,  was  fired  Dec.  11  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Humanist  Association.  When  I  learned  of  this  last 
week,  I  phoned  him  to  see  if  he  was  nuts  enough  to 
work  with  us.  Lloyd,  Romola,  and  their  four  girls  will 
join  us  at  $3000  per  annum. 

Lloyd  Wilkie’s  precipitous  discharge  from  the  holy 
precincts  of  the  American  Humanist  (sic)  Association 
is  the  most  recent  of  a  long  series  of  abominations 
which  answers  the  question  posed  by  several  readers: 
“Why  don’t  you  organize  People  in  cooperation  with 
the  A.H.A.?” 

Lloyd  was  fired  ostensibly  for  “insubordination.” 
He  had  published  his  directory,  as  an  individual,  with¬ 
out  clearing  with  Edwin  H.  Wilson,  D.D.;  and  he  had 
joined  a  demonstration  for  peace  in  Columbus,  Ohio — 
again,  as  an  individual. 

Lloyd  was  fired  on  December  11th  without  prior 
notice.  However,  several  board  members  reported  re¬ 
ceiving  a  “Wilkie  must  go”  letter  from  Wilson  in 
October.  He  was  paid  for  sixty  days  in  lieu  of  notice. 
A.H.A.  contributors  might  question  what  was  so  hor¬ 
ribly  wrong  with  a  man  who  had  been  doing  good 
work  for  more  than  a  year  that  it  was  worth  $1,000 
to  be  immediately  rid  of  him. 

THE  TENSIONS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  A.H.A.  is  the  barest  sham  of  a  democracy.  Its 
almost  pathological  fear  of  losing  its  tax  exemption- 
combined  with  its  domination  by  a  bumptious,  self- 
serving  administrator  —  has  emasculated  it  beyond 
repair. 

This  week  I  have  heard  from  several  A.H.A.  mem¬ 
bers  that  Wilson  is  up  to  his  old  electioneering  tricks. 
When  the  pathetically  few  members  who  give  a  good 
damn  about  democracy  in  the  organization  trouble 
themselves  to  nominate  candidates  opposing  the  official 
slate,  dear  old  Ed  develops  unbearable  tensions. 

The  only  release  from  these  tensions,  it  would  seem, 
comes  when  he  telephones  around  the  country  urging 
his  loyal  supporters  to  get  out  the  vote  for  his  boys. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  guess  who  pays  the  telephone  bill. 

Several  years  ago,  a  whole  campaign-organization 
was  run  out  of  the  A.H.A.  office,  using  the  office  mimeo, 
its  paper  and  postage,  to  defeat  an  anti-Wilson  candi¬ 
date.  Leo  Koch  suffered  similar  A.H.A.  treatment. 

[ Editor’s  note:  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Boh — not 
Ed — Wilson  also  refers  to  the  Koch  case,  wherein  a 
Biology  professor  teas  fired  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  ( see  issue  #19)  for  condoning  non-mar ital  sexu¬ 
al  relations,  an  activity  which,  like  peace  demonstra¬ 
tions,  is  obviously  not  within  the  realm  of  ethical 
humanism.  In  similar  fear-of -nonrespectability  fashion, 
the  A.H.A.  procrastinated,  so  long  in  regard  to  the 
Murray  case  (page  2)  that  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  accept  their  amicus  curiae  brief. 

[Madalyn  Murray’s  younger  son,  Garth,  8,  ivill  be 
our  guest  at  Summerlane,  the  Realist’s  Homer  Lane/ 
A.  S.  Neill-inspired  summer  camp  for  kids  from  6  thru 
16.  (Neill’s  Summerhill  should  be  required  reading  for 
all  parents.)  Fees  at  Summerlane  are:  9  tveeks,  $360; 
6  weeks,  $270;  3  tveeks,  $180.  For  a  brochure,  contact 
George  von  Hilsheimer  at  the  People  office,  506  E.  6  St., 
N.  Y.  9;  CA  8-8967 .] 
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THE  ARREST  OF  LENNY  BRUCE  i 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

One  week  after  Bruce  was  given  the  maximum 
penalty  under  Illinois  law  by  Judge  Daniel  Ryan,  the 
case  against  the  Gate  of  Horn  was  dismissed.  But  it 
was  obvious  that  Bruce  might  well  be  considered  “too 
hot”  ever  to  be  booked  into  Chicago  again. 

The  police  report  on  Lenny  Bruce’s  arrest  includes 
the  following  incestuous  data. 

Victim’s  Name:  Arresting  Officers. 

Person  Reporting  Crime  to  Police:  Officer  Cavan¬ 
augh. 

Person  Who  Discovered  Crime:  Arresting  Officers. 

Witnesses’  Names:  Reporting  Officers. 

Victim’s  Occupation:  Police  Officers. 

States  the  report:  “We  were  seated  at  a  table  near 
the  stage  with  the  stage  in  full  view  where  we  were 
able  to  observe  and  hear  the  proceedings  going  on. 
Officer  Pieper,  Tyrrell  and  Noro  ordered  drinks.  .  .  . 
Below  are  some  of  the  quotes  and  statements  made  by 
Lenny  Bruce  during  his  performance.” 

(Each  quote  from  the  police  report  will  be  followed 
by  an  excerpt  from  the  tape  recording  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  performance,  showing  Bruce’s  actual  statements, 
and  the  contexts  in  which  they  were  uttered.) 

Police  report:  Mr.  Bruce  held  up  a  colored  photo¬ 
graph  showing  the  naked  breast  of  a  woman  and  said 
“God,  your  Jesus  Christ,  made  these  tits.” 

The  tape:  “Paul  Malloy  (a  Chicago  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist)  who  is  sort  of,  to  the  out-of-towners,  is  sort 
of  a  Christ  in  Concrete,  and  he’s  got  a  thing  going: 
what’s  decent,  indecent;  what  is  good,  and  good  is  God 
is  Danny  Thomas,  and  so  I  said  I’ll  show  you  pictures 
of  tramps,  these  are  bums  .  .  .  (Holding  up  a  page 
from  the  Rogue  calendar,  which  was  for  sale  at  several 
newsstands  and  stores  on  the  arresting  officers’  beat.) 
Let’s  see,  here’s  an  indecent  woman— you’re  kidding! 
Indecent?  How  can  that  pretty  lady  be  indecent? 
Whew!  Ah,  what  kind  of  flower  is  that?  Those  are, 
they’re  lilacs,  yeah,  they’re  pretty.  Lillies-of-the-valley 
and  lilacs  are  my  favorite  flowers,  I  really  dig  them. 
That  is  a  shiksa,  there’s  a  pink-nippled  lady,  that’s  one 
thing  about  the  goyim,  boy,  they’ve  got  winner  chicks. 
The  real  bums  you  can  spot.  They  usually  have  babies 
in  their  bellies — that’s  the  real  tramps — and  no  rings 
on  their  fingers.  And  they  get  their  just  deserts  by 
bleeding  to  death  in  the  back  of  taxicabs.  Mr.  Malloy 
is  full  of  shit.  .  .  .  ‘You  don’t  love  me,  you  just  want 
to  ball  me’ — that’s  the  usual  cry.  How  about  doing  it, 
how  do  you  feel  about  that,  you  people,  is  that  about 
the  dirtiest  thing  we  could  do  to  each  other?  Priests 
don’t  do  it,  nuns  don’t  do  it,  Patamonza  Yoganunda 
doesn’t  do  it,  rabbis  are  close  to  celibacy — it’s  really 
not  very  nice,  is  it,  doing  it?  .  .  .  Here’s  why  you  don’t 
do  it  in  front  of  your  kids — you  registered  voters  here 
— the  argument  is  that  overemphasis  of  sex  and  vio¬ 
lence  on  television  will  be  a  deterrent  to  your  child. 
Why?  Because  what  he  sees,  later  on  he  will  do.  He 
will  ape  the  actions  of  the  actor.  If  this  argument  has 
any  logic  to  it,  wouldn’t  you  rather  your  kids  see  a 
stag  movie  over  King  of  Kings?  I  would.  I  wouldn’t 
want  my  kid  to  kill  Christ  when  He  comes  back.  That’s 
a  sin,  that  flick,  King  of  Kings.  Christ-killing.  I  don’t 
think  that  I  saw  one  stag  movie  where  anyone  got 
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killed  at  the  end.  Did  you?  Slapped  in  the  mouth? 
(Couple  walks  out  on  Bruce.)  They  were  very  nice 
people,  they  could  have  been  very  ugly  about  it,  fbey 
could  have  been.  No,  they  were  cool,  gentle  they  didn  t 
like  it  and  they  split.  .  .  .  Before  all  of  you  escape,  let 
me  explain  something  to  you.  You  see,  you  defeat  your 
purpose.  It’s  God,  your  filthy  Jesus  Christ,  made  these 
tits,  that’s  all.  Now  you’ve  got  to  make  up  your  mind, 
you’ve  got  to  stand  up  to  Jesus,  and  you’ve  got  to  say, 
‘Look,  I  admit  that  doing  it  is  filthy,  I  will  stop  doing 
it.’  And,  believe  me,  if  you’ll  just  set  the  rules,  I  will 
obey  them.  But,  Jesus  Christ,  stop  living  the  paradox. 
Tell  me  that  it’s  filthy,  that  fags  are  the  best  people; 
I  will  live  up  to  the  misogynist,  I  will  be  the  woman- 
hater,  I  will  be  the  nice  guy  that  takes  your  daughter 
out.  ‘He’s  a  nice  guy,  he  didn’t  try  to  fool  around  with 
me,  he  was  a  nice  faggot.’  ” 

Police  report:  “They  say  we  fuck  our  mothers  for 
Hershey  bars.” 

The  tape:  “I  realize  that  my  mother’s  body  is  dirty; 
I  realize  that  I’m  a  second-rate  power;  I  realize  that 
you  have  sold  out  my  country.  Do  you  know  why  they 
hate  Americans  anywhere,  everywhere?  I  think  I  did 
a  little  more  traveling  than  anyone  in  this  audience.  I 
think  I’ve  been  in  more  invasions  than  anyone  in  this 
audience.  I  made  six.  I  made  some  real  daddies.  I  was 
on  a  cruiser  called  the  USS  Brooklyn.  I  was  second  best 
gunner’s  mate.  I  was  mating  it  from  ’42  to  ’45,  July — 
that’s  when  Germany  fell,  in  July.  Doing  it  is  dirty. 
They  hate  Americans  everywhere.  You  know  why? 
Because  we  fucked  all  of  their  mothers  for  chocolate 
bars,  and  don’t  you  forget  that,  Jim.” 

Police  report:  “I  want  to  fuck  your  mothers.  0 
thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you.” 

The  tape:  “You  don’t  think  those  kids  who  have 
heard  it  since  1942 — ‘You  know  what  those  Americans 
did  to  your  poor  mother,  they  lined  her  up,  those  bas¬ 
tards,  your  poor  father  had  to  throw  his  guts  up  in 
the  kitchen;  while  he  waited  out  there,  that  Master 
Sergeant  schtupped  your  mother  for  their  stinking 
coffee  and  their  eggs  and  their  frigging  cigarettes, 
those  Americans!’ — that’s  it,  Jim,  that’s  all  they’ve 
heard,  those  kids.  Those  kids  now,  at  23-25  years  old : 
‘The  Americans,  there’s  the  guy  that  did  it  to  my 
mother!’  Would  you  assume  that  this  is  sizably  cor¬ 
rect?  You  say,  ‘There’s  the  fellow  who  fucked  my 
mother — oh,  thank,  you,  thank  you,  thank  you.  Thank 
you  for  that,  and  for  giving  us  candy.’  ” 

Police  report:  “These  good  people  (referring  to  the 
officers  of  the  Church)  drag  off  more  than  anyone 
else.” 

The  tape:  “Now  the  people  that  left  are  a  little 
older  than  me.  The  people  that  left  also  left  Africa  out 
of  the  picture.  With  Ross  Barnett,  with  Walker.  Af¬ 
rica’s  gone.  They  left  all  of  the  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries  by  doing  it  to  the  mothers.  They  left  South  Amer¬ 
ica  with  Nixon.  The  correct  people  have  put  us  in  the 
shit-house.  The  correct  people  have  made  us  the  second- 
rate  power.  And  they’ve  done  this:  they  have  taught 
you  to  cast  the  first  stone.  That’s  why  all  those  cats 
are  sitting  in  the  joint,  in  prison.  Tonight  there’s  a 
guy  in  the  joint  for  32  years.  Do  you  think  that  this 
chick  here  that  walked  out  has  any  roch  munas  for 
that  guy  that  hasn’t  gotten  kissed  and  hugged  in  32 
years?  She — that  moralist,  that  purist?  Is  that  the 
good,  good  lady?  What’s  she  do  for  her  husband?  Does 
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that  sclimuck  stand  in  his  underwear  yelling,  ‘Touch  it 
once,  touch  it  once!’  Is  it  bizarre  that  married  guys 
have  to  jerk  off  more  than  anyone  else,  because  your 
old  ladies  won’t  ball  you  and  you  can’t  chippie?” 

Police  report:  Then  talking  about  the  war  he  stated 
“If  we  would  have  lost  the  war,  they  would  have  strung 
Truman  up  by  the  balls.  They  should  hang  Kennedy 
balls  up.” 

The  tape:  “Priests  and  rabbis  walk  with  guys  in 
death  row.  There’s  a  clergyman,  he’s  willing  to  be  the 
hangman  in  Australia.  No  one  else  will  do  it.  He 
couldn’t  get  a  brown  suit,  though.  It’s  amazing.  Priest 
or  rabbi.  ‘Yes,  my  son,  you  must  be  brave.’  ‘Sure, 
sclimuck,  you’re  splitting,  he’s  sitting.’  .  .  .  (German 
accent.)  ‘And  people  say  Adolf  Eichmann  should  have 
been  hung.  Nein.  Do  you  recognize  the  whore  in  the 
middle  of  you- — that  you  would  have  done  the  same  if 
you  were  there  yourselves?  My  defense:  I  was  a  soldier. 
I  saw  the  end  of  a  conscientious  day’s  effort.  I  saw  all 
of  the  work  that  I  did.  I  watched  through  the  port¬ 
holes.  I  saw  every  Jew  burned  and  turned  into  soap. 
Do  you  people  think  yourselves  better  because  you 
burned  your  enemies  at  long  distance  with  missiles 
without  ever  seeing  what  you  had  done  to  them?  Hiro¬ 
shima  auf  iviedersehn.’  (German  accent  ends.)  If  we 
would  have  lost  the  war,  they  would  have  strung  Tru¬ 
man  up  by  the  balls,  Jim.  Are  you  kidding  with  that? 
Not  what  kid  told  kid  told  kid.  They  would  just  schlep 
out  all  those  Japanese  mutants.  Here  they  did;  there 


Lenny  Bruce  on  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 

Friends  of  mine  are  always  showing  me  articles. 
“Look  at  what  this  bigoted  bastard  wrote!”  And  then 
I  dug  something.  Liberals  will  buy  anything  a  bigot 
writes.  And  they  really  support  it.  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell,  the  head  of  the  American  Nazi  Party,  per¬ 
haps  is  a  very  knowledgeable  businessman  with  no  po¬ 
litical  convictions  whatsoever.  He  gets  three  bucks  a 
head  and  works  the  mass  rallies  of  nothing  but  angry 
Jews,  shaking  their  fists  and  wondering  why  there 
are  so  many  Jews  there.  And  he  probably  has  two 
followers  that  are  deaf.  They  think  the  swastika  is 
an  Aztec  symbol. 
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they  are.  And  Truman  said  they’d  do  it  again.” 

Police  report:  Then  referring  to  the  good  sisters  of 
the  Church,  he  stated  “The  sisters  cannot  like  to  do  it 
to  sisters,  fuck,  good,  good.” 

The  tape:  “All  right,  now — ‘How  to  relax  the  col¬ 
ored  people  at  parties.’  The  party  is  in  motion.’  ”... 
(Bruce  delivers  a  dialogue  between  a  Caucasian  and  a 
Negro,  taking  both  parts  himself.)  “Anyway,  you 
know,  I’d  like  to  have  you  over  to  the  house,  you  know 
that?”  “Thank  you.”  “Be  dark  soon.  Tell  you  what, 
I’d  like  to  have  you  over  to  the  house — I  tell  you  this, 
you  know,  because  I  know  you  people  get  offensive — 
but  I  got  a  sister,  you  know  what  I  mean?”  “Yes.” 
“What  the  hell  is  it  with  you  guys?  What  do  you  want 
to  hump  everybody’s  sister  for?”  “Well,  that’s — we’re 
born  that  way.  You  see,  it’s  natural — that’s  where  the 
rhythm  comes  in,  see,  we  have  this  natural  sense  of 
rhythm  control,  the  Margaret  Sanger  clinic,  and  we 
never  knock  them  up,  that’s  the  thing  about  it.”  “And 
you  really  like  to  do  it  to  everybody’s  sister?”  “Well, 
no,  you  missed  the  vernacular,  it’s  not  everybody’s 
sister;  we  like  to  do  it  to  sisters.”  “What  do  you  mean, 
sisters?”  “Just  that — sisters.”  “Oh,  you  don‘t  mean 
sister  sisters?”  Yeah.”  “Ah,  that’s  impossible — I  never 
knew  that — oh,  that’s  a  lot  of  horse-shit,  you  can't  do 
that  to  the  sisters!  No  kidding,  do  they  put  out,  those 
sisters?”  “Well,  I  mean,  if  you’re  built  the  way  we  are 
— you  know,  we’re  built  abnormally  large.  You  know 
that,  don’t  you?”  “I  heard  you  guys  got  a  wang  on, 
you  son-of-a-gun.”  “Yes;  to  use  the  vernacular,  it  is 
sort  of  like  a  baby’s  arm  with  an  apple  in  its  fist — I 
think  that’s  what  Tennesee  Williams  said.”  “Well,  you 
mind  if  I  see  it?”  “No,  I  couldn’t  do  that;  I’m  just 
playing  guitar  at  this  party.”  “What  the  hell,  just  whip 
it  out  there,  let’s  see  that  roll  of  tar  paper  you  got 
there,  Chonga.  .  .  .” 

Police  report:  “Sure,  who  does  it;  nothing  wrong. 
Everybody’s  barring  somebody.  I  bug  3  married  wo¬ 
men.  All  you  people  out  there  have  at  some  time  or 
another  bugged  someone’s  wife.” 

The  tape:  “Now  I  am  not  particularly  proud  of  this, 
but  in  my  life  I  have  been  intimate  with  maybe  three 
married  ladies  that  are  still  happily  married,  and  they 
convinced  me  that  they  never  made  it  with  anybody 
else  but  their  husband  and  me.  ...  Now  if  I  did — and, 
Christ,  I’m  not  that  unique- — I  bet  probably  every  guy 
in  this  audience  has  made  it  with  one  married  chick 
or  two,  that’s  still  married.  And  both  of  us,  we  didn’t 
pull  out.  No  offense,  mind  you.  So  when  I  see  brothers 
and  sisters  that  don’t  look  alike,  that’s  it,  Jim.  I 
wouldn’t  swear  for  nobody.  Uh-uh.  It  just  takes  that 
one.  .  .  .” 

Police  report:  Then  talking  about  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  he  led  into  a  mockery  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  other  religious  organizations  by  using  the  pope’s 
name  and  Cardinal  Spellman  and  Bishop  Sheen’s  name 
in  regard  to  statements  such  as  these :  “They  say  we 
fuck  our  mothers  for  Hershey  bars.”  “These  good  peo¬ 
ple  (referring  to  the  officers  of  the  Church)  drag  off 
more  than  anyone  else.” 

The  tape:  (This  bit  is  based  on  a  visit  to  earth  by 
Christ  and  Moses.)  “Come  on  down  to  the  West  Coast 
and  visit  the  schuls.  There  are  no  scliuls.  Yes,  there  is 
a  reform  temple  where  the  rabbi — no,  it’s  a  doctor,  he 
is  a  doctor  of  law.  His  beard  is  gone.  .  .  .  ‘You  know, 
someone  had  the  chutzpah  to  ask  me  the  other  day — 
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they  said,  “Tell  me  something,  Doctor  of  Law,  is  there 
a  God  or  not?”  What  cheek  to  ask  this  in  a  temple! 
We’re  not  here  to  talk  of  God — we’re  here  to  sell  bonds 
for  Israel.  Remember  that.  A  pox  upon  you,  Christ  and 
Moses.  .  .  .’  Christ  and  Moses  are  confused.  They  go 
to  New  York  ...  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  Thei'e  is 
Bishop  Sheen  played  by  Ed  Begley.  Cardinal  Spellman, 
played  by  Hugh  Herbert — -‘Wooooo,  woooo,  terrible, 
terrible,  terrible.’  Christ  and  Moses  standing  in  the 
back  of  St.  Pat’s.  Confused,  Christ  is,  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  interior,  the  baroque  interior,  the  rococo  baroque 
interior.  His  route  took  him  through  Spanish  Harlem. 
He  would  wonder  what  50  Puerto  Ricans  were  doing 
living  in  one  room.  That  stained  glass  window  is  worth 
nine  grand!  Hmmmmm.  .  .  .  (Spellman  and  Sheen  de¬ 
cide  to  call  the  Pope  long  distance.)  ‘Will  you  get  me 
Rome?  Hello.  Hey,  woppo,  what’s  happening?  You  were 
sick,  weren’t  you,  fatso?  If  you’d  stop  fressing  so 
much.  .  .  .’  Now,  dig — we’re  in  Chicago;  fifty  miles 
away  from  here  I  got  punched  in  the  face  for  doing 
that.  Milwaukee.  .  .  .”  (The  actual  contexts  of  the 
quotes  indicated  in  the  police  report  as  to  Hershey  bars 
and  “dragging  off”  being  part  of  this  scene  have  already 
been  shown.) 

Police  report:  “Do  you  wear  condrums  all  the  time? 
Do  you  have  one  on  now.  Can  I  pull  a  condrum  on,  and 
then  I  will  take  a  picture.” 

The  tape:  Bruce  is  describing  how  he  passed  the 
time  in  Milwaukee  at  the  local  gas  station — asking  if 
he  can  work  the  grease  rack;  wanting  to  try  on  the 
attendant’s  black  leather  bowtie ;  questioning  him 
about  the  condom-vending  machine:  “Do  you  sell  many 
of  these  condrums  here?”  “I  don’t  know.”  “Do  you  fill 
up  the  thing  here?  You  wear  condrums  ever?”  “Yeah.” 
“How  can  you  do  that,  man?  Aren’t  they  sort  of  dumb? 
But  do  you  wear  condrums  all  the  time?  Do  you  have 
one  on  now?”  “No.”  “Well,  what  do  you  do  if  you  tell 
some  chick,  ‘I’m  going  to  put  a  condrum  on’ — it’s  so 
dumb,  and  it’s  going  to  kill  everything:  Sold  for  the 
prevention  of  love.  Do  you  have  one  on  now?  Have  you 
got  a  condrum  on?  Tell  me  if  you  have  one  on  now. 
Do  you  want  to  put  one  on?  Can  I  put  one  on?”  “Hey, 
what  the  hell,  are  you  crazy  or  something?”  ‘No,  I 
figure  it’s  something  to  do.  We’ll  both  put  a  condrum 
on.  We’ll  take  a  picture.  .  .  .” 

Police  report:  He  used  a  Jewish  word,  “smuck,” 
numerous  times. 

Bruce  had  previously  been  arrested  on  the  West 
Coast  for  saying  schmuck,  by  a  Yiddish  undercover 
agent  who  had  been  placed  in  the  club  several  nights 
running  to  determine  if  Bruce’s  constant  use  of  Yid¬ 
dish  terms  was  a  cover  for  profanity.  The  officer  said 
it  was.  Bruce  asked  the  judge  if  he  could  bring  his 
aunt  to  court  to  cross-examine  the  officer.  Too  bad  the 
judge  couldn’t  have  been  the  late  Peter  Schmuck. 

(Bruce  makes  the  point  that  schmuck  is  a  German 
word  which  means  “a  man’s  decoration.”  The  photo 
on  page  31  is  of  a  serviceman,  one  Fred  Gurner,  taken 
in  front  of  a  jewelry  store  in  Germany.) 

The  Chicago  police  report  continues:  Then  at  0110 
hours  Officer  Noro  left  the  stage  area  and  called  for 
police  assistance.  He  then  came  back  up  and  summoned 
Officer  Pieper  outside.  Above  officers  met  with  Lt.  Case 
of  the  18th  District  and  other  uniformed  officers.  At 
this  time  they  went  back  upstairs  and  listened  until 
0120  hours,  when  Peiper  and  Noro  got  the  attention 
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of  Officer  Tyrrell,  who  was  still  seated  in  the  audience 
taking  notes.  Above  officers  then  walked  up  to  the 
stage,  took  out  their  police  identification,  announced 
their  office  and  placed  Lenny  Bruce  under  arrest. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Bruce’s  performance 
was  not  included  in  the  police  report: 

“There’s  an  article  here  in  the  Chicago  American 
about  these  transvestites  that  are  posing  as  policemen, 
and  how  they’re  thwarting  the  rapists.  .  .  .  According 
to  Sergeant  Dolan,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
gang,  the  rough  and  ready  policemen  go  to  great 
lengths  to  appear  as  fascinating  females— only,  you’ve 
got  to  really  go  through  all  of  it,  right?  ‘Well,  I’ll  put 
it  between  my  legs  once  and  that’s  all;  I’ll  try  it  and 
— now  frig  that  method  acting.’  (Reading.)  ‘The  most 
hazardous  part  of  the  preparation  for  duty,  said  Dolan, 
is  learning  how  to  walk  on  high  heeled  shoes.  Attack¬ 
ers  have  a  sharp  eye,’  Dolan  said,  ‘and  will  shy  away 
from  an  amateur,  wobbly  ankle.’  .  .  .  Now  dig,  the 
beautiful  part  about  this  is  that  they  don’t  know  that 
some  of  these  rapists  are  that  dedicated — they  find  out 
they’re  cops,  they  don’t  care,  they’ll  schtup  anyway, 
man.  ‘I’m  a  peace  officer.’  ‘I  don’t  care,  you  got  a  cute 
ass,  that’s  all  I  know,’  and  that’s  it.  Would  you  assume 
that  there  is  the  slightest  bit  of  entrapment  involved 
in  this  thing?  That’s  not  very  nice,  to  incite.  .  . 


Chicago  (pop.  3,550,404)  has  the  largest  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 2,163,380 — of 
any  archdiocese  in  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  that  the  panel  of  50  from  which  the 
jury  for  Lenny  Bruce’s  trial  was  to  be  selected  should 
include  47  Catholics,  seems  to  have  been  an  unlikely 
coincidence.  Moreover,  their  names  were  not  drawn  out 
of  a  drum,  but  rather,  jurors  were  chosen  according  to 
where  they  were  seated.  And  they  changed  seats. 

The  eventual  jury  consisted  entirely  of  Catholics. 

The  judge  was  Catholic. 

The  prosecutor  and  his  assistant  were  Catholic. 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  the  judge  removed  the  spot  of 
ash  from  his  forehead  and  told  the  bailiff  to  instruct 
the  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  sight  of  a  judge,  two  prosecutors  and  12  jurors, 
each  with  a  spot  of  ash  on  his  forehead,  would  have 
had  all  the  surrealistic  flavor  of  a  satirical  Lenny  Bruce 
fantasy. 

When  we  mentioned  this  to  Brendan  Behan  (with 
whom  an  impolite  interview  is  scheduled),  he  said: 
“That  scares  me — and  I’m  Catholic!” 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  30  girls  from  Holy 
Rosary,  a  Catholic  college,  dropped  in  on  a  tour  of  the 
court.  Judge  Ryan  requested  them  to  leave  because  of 
“the  nature  of  the  testimony.” 

Bruce  complains  that  this  was  “the  thing  that  really 
did  me  in,  in  front  of  the  jury.”  Putting  aside  this 
psychological  ramification,  though — as  well  as  the  im¬ 
plicit  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Judge  Ryan — there  is 
also  a  serious  question  as  to  whether,  in  effect,  his 
action  was  unconstitutional.  The  6th  Amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  “public  trial.” 

When  the  prosecution  rested  its  case,  defense  coun¬ 
sel  moved  for  a  “directed  verdict” — an  immediate 
acquittal  sans  jury  vote — on  the  basis  that  the  jury 
had  heard  only  the  allegedly  obscene  words  out  of  con¬ 
text  and  therefore  the  prosecution  had  failed  to  show 
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the  elements  of  the  crime.  Judge  Ryan  denied  the 
motion. 

After  the  first  week  of  the  trial,  Bruce — who  had 
acted  as  his  own  attorney  for  three  days — flew  to  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  promptly  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
possession  of  narcotics. 

When  the  Chicago  case  resumed,  Judge  Ryan  in¬ 
structed  Bruce’s  attorney  to  make  a  formal  move  for 
postponement.  This  he  did,  but  the  Judge  denied  the 
motion,  forfeited  Bruce’s  $500  bond,  issued  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest,  and  asked  the  State’s  Attorney  to  start 
extradition  proceedings. 

Next  day  the  jury  found  Lenny  Bruce  guilty  as 
charged. 

One  year  ago,  a  San  Francisco  jury  found  Bruce 
not  guilty  of  obscenity.  His  material,  arresting  officers 
admitted,  didn’t  arouse  their  prurient  interest.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  Judge  Ryan  refused  to  permit  that  line  of  cross- 
examination  by  the  defense. 


At  this  writing,  Bruce  is  working  at  the  Off-Broad¬ 
way  night  club  in  San  Francisco.  Their  newspaper  ads 
make  this  generous  offer:  “No  cover  charge  for  patrol¬ 
men  in  uniform.” 

Strangers  have  been  offering  illegal  drugs  to  Bruce 
in  San  Francisco.  Two  men  from  the  narcotics  squad 
climbed  through  the  window  of  his  twelfth-floor  hotel 
room,  after  a  friend  of  Bruce  refused  to  let  them 
through  the  door.  They  searched  the  premises.  Bruce’s 
friend  asked  for  a  warrant.  He  was  told,  “Shove  it  up 
your  ass.” 

Says  Bruce:  “There  seems  to  be  a  pattern — that 
I’m  a  mad  dog  and  they  have  to  get  me  no  matter  what 
■ — the  end  justifies  the  means.” 

It’s  likely,  though,  that  the  Chicago  verdict  will  be 
reversed  upon  appeal ;  the  freedom-of-speech  aspect  of 
the  case  would  seem  to  overshadow  even  the  corruption 
of  Chicago  politics  and  the  erosion  of  religious  mor¬ 
ality. 

Mayor  Richard  Daley,  who  comes  up  for  re-election 
in  April,  certainly  knows  on  which  side  of  the  crucifix 
his  votes  are  greased.  [ Postscript :  He  won.] 

Yet,  with  all  the  talk  about  “Catholic  pressure”  go¬ 
ing  around,  when  Bruce’s  attorney,  Earle  Zaidins,  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  Father  John  Branahan  of  the  Chicago 
Archdiocese  for  a  statement  denying  same,  the  priest 
refused.  In  true  Christian  spirit,  he  said  he  would  do 
nothing  to  help  “that  little  dirty-mouthed  man.” 

Nor  would  Judge  Ryan  allow  Captain  McDermott 
(“I’m  speaking  as  a  Catholic”)  to  take  the  witness 
stand,  on  the  grounds  that  his  testimony  would  be  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  issue  before  the  court. 

Every  Democratic  judge  elected  in  Chicago  must 
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The  Case  for  Anti-Social  Behavior  | 

(Editor’s  note:  John  Wileock  is  writing  a  book  with  | 
the  above  title.  A  section  of  it  will  come  from  this 
(  new  Realist  feature.  Reader  participation  is  invited.) 

On  February  3rd,  Irwin  Gooen  of  Brooklyn  wrote 
to  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Co.  in  Richmond,  Va.: 

“I’ve  been  smoking  Chesterfield  cigarettes  for  some 
17  years  now,  ever  since  I  first  tried  the  awful 
weed.  As  much  as  one  can  be  satisfied  through  this 
narcotic  habit,  I  must  confess  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
in  general,  with  the  product  you  put  out.  I  do,  I  must 
admit,  change  around  from  brand  to  brand  for  an 
occasional  change  of  taste,  but  always  come  back. 

“My  gripe,  at  the  moment,  is  that  I  have  occasionally 
run  across  an  individual  pack  (packed  in  a  carton) 
which  gives  off  a  bit  of  a  horse-shit  aroma.  Having 
spent  some  years  of  my  youth  on  a  farm,  I  must  say 
|  that  I  am  a  bit  partial  to  the  odor  of  horses  and  even 
their  evacuations  (when  a  horse  does  pass,  so  infre-  i 
quently  these  days,  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  I 
will  cross  his  path — behind  him —  to  get  a  wholesome 
sniff)  but  I  keep  wondering  if  this  is  the  kind  of  odor 
one  should  find  in  the  blue  smoke  of  a  cigarette. 

“Please  check  your  hired  hands  .  .  .  .” 

On  February  8th,  Liggett  &  Myers  replied: 

“We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  recent  date  re¬ 
garding  the  taste  of  Chesterfield  King  Size  cigarettes. 

“While  we  appreciate  your  interest  in  writing  us, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  condition  and  wish 
to  assure  you  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  fine 
quality  of  the  tobaccos  used  in  our  cigarettes.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  to  make  sure 
that  the  cigarettes  leave  the  factory  in  good  condition. 

“We  regret  your  experience  and,  under  separate 
cover,  we  are  mailing  you  a  few  packages.  It  is  our 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  enjoy  smoking  Chest¬ 
erfield  King  Size  cigarettes.” 


give  one-third  of  his  salary  to  the  Democratic  Party 
for  ten  years.  (In  New  York,  a  total  of  only  one  year’s 
salary  is  the  price  of  a  judgeship— but,  then,  that’s 
merely  for  Adolescent  Court.)  However,  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Daniel  Ryan,  the  obscene  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  church  and  politics  and  justice  may  really  be 
extraneous  to  the  issue  of  his  judicial  motivation. 

“There  are  judges,”  Lenny  Bruce  once  said,  “who 
get  a  sexual  satisfaction  out  of  giving  heavy  sentences : 
‘I  hereby  sentence  you  to  20  years — quick,  bailiff,  give 
me  my  Kleenex !’  ” 
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Crap  Parade  of  1962  ...  by  Bob  Abel 


*»  — t‘  W  — 1»  I 

In  search  of  a  safe  place  in  this  trou¬ 
bled  old  world,  a  group  of  Long  Island¬ 
ers  moved  to  Chico,  Calif.,  in  late  1961. 
Last  May,  a  Titan  missile  blew  up  in 
its  silo  at  a  nearby  base  (the  Long 
Islanders  hadn’t  known  of  the  base 
when  they  moved);  there  were  no  casu¬ 
alties,  other  than  the  theory  that  Chico 
is  safer  than  anywhere  else. 


The  Positive  Power  of  Neutralist 
Thinking:  Prime  Minister  Nehru  re¬ 
jected  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel  be¬ 
cause  such  a  move  would  “upset  the 
power  balance  in  the  Middle  East.” 
Israel’s  policies,  he  said,  are  “hostile 
and  aggressive.” 

Jerry  Lewis  returned  with  his  wife 
to  their  5-room  suite  at  New  York’s 
Essex  House  to  find  that  the  family 
jewels  were  stolen.  Police — and  then 
reporters — inquired  as  to  the  size  of 
the  heist.  “About  $165,000  of  the  jewel- 
was  my  wife’s — the  rest  was  mine,” 
Lewis  said,  adding,  “but  you  can’t 
measure  what  it  was  worth  in  heart 
value.”  Then  he  promptly  did  just  that: 
“Maybe  three  and  a  half  million.  .  .  .” 

s«c  *  * 

In  Detroit,  the  police  decided  not  to 
buy  any  more  compact  cars  because  a 
6-month  test  showed  that  little  cars 
“detract  from  the  image  of  the  police 
officer  as  a  figure  of  strength  and  au¬ 
thority.”  In  Philadelphia,  the  century- 
old  Union  League  Club  hired  a  public 
relations  agency  to  project  an  image 
of  “aggressive  patriotism.” 

❖  ife  -k 

The  most  swivel-headed  comment  on 
the  Supreme  Court  school  prayer  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  by  an  Alabama  Demo¬ 
crat,  Rep.  George  Andrews:  “They’ve 
put  the  Negroes  into  the  schools  and 
now  they’ve  driven  God  out.” 

*  *  * 

In  his  latest  riposte,  titled  “Why  Not 
Victory:  A  Fresh  Look  at  American 
Foreign  Policy,”  fresh-looking  Barry 
Goldwater  said:  “It  does  not  help  any 
to  adopt  the  notion  that,  communism  is 
spawned  by  poverty,  disease  and  other 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Com¬ 
munism  is  spawned  by  Communists, 
and  Communists  alone.” 

*  *  sj« 

The  moral  debate  of  the  year  con¬ 
cerned  the  execution  of  Adolf  Eich- 
mann,  but  it  was  not  made  public  until 
after  his  death  that  most  of  the  Israelis 
who  wrote  to  President  Itzhak  Ben-Zvi 
favored  sparing  Eichmann’s  life,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  pleas  for  clem¬ 
ency  from  around  the  world  came  from 
Jews. 


After  refusing  an  export  license  to 
a  Seattle  firm  seeking  to  clear  the  way 
for  a  possible  sale  of  surplus  American 
grain  to  starving  Red  China,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  left  the  door  open,  as  they 
say,  for  a  possible  transaction  some 

time  in  the  future. 

>1=  *  * 

In  view  of  President  Kennedy’s  re¬ 
cent  tax  program,  we  note  that  Art 
Linkletter  —  non-author  of  “Kids  Say 
the  Most  Unsuspecting  Scatological 
Things” — waxed  seriously  before  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Investment  Bankers  of 
America.  Income  taxes  should  not  be 
graduated  according  to  income  levels, 
he  said,  proposing  instead  that  an 
across-the-board  tax  be  leveled  at  23% 
of  income.  This  would  raise  the  tax  of 
the  “average  taxpayer”  3%,  he  said, 
neglecting  to  add  that  his  own  tax 
structure  would  be  considerably  low¬ 
ered. 

J  . s 

(This  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
the  #39  cover  cartoon  referred  to  at 
the  bottom  of  page  11.) 


me  again.  .  , 

v  -  -  ^ 

The  Fine  Art  of  Headlines:  A  New 
York  Times  head,  “Mrs.  Lhwford  to 
Visit  Child  Traffic  Victims,”  hardly  told 
the  story,  which  reported  that  Pat  Law- 
ford  had  been  ordered  by  a  judge  to 
visit  injured  children  and  inspect 
wrecked  cars  as  a  penalty  for  driving 
without  her  license. 

*  *  * 

A.  U.S.  Information  Agency  reporter 
covering  the  John  Glenn  ceremonies  in 
Congress,  was  hustled  out  of  the  place 
because  he  was  broadcasting  in  Rus¬ 
sian.  And  the  official  Glenn  flight  film 
was  shown  by  all  three  networks,  but 
the  CBS  edition  one-upped  the  others 
with  an  opening  commercial  which  de¬ 
picted  a  future  spaceman  using  a  prod¬ 
uct  to  prevent  bad  breath. 

❖  sje  Hi 

Time  magazine’s  rationale  for  its 
choice  of  Pope  John  as  “Man  of  the 
Year”  was  his  bringing  of  “Christi¬ 
anity  to  a  new  confrontation  with  the 
world.”  On  June  30th,  the  Vatican  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  Jesuit  writer’s  effort  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  theory  of  evolution  into 
theology. 


EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Issue  #40  was  dated  Dec.;  issue 
#41  is  dated  June.  To  catch  up  with 
postal  requirements — and  get  ahead  of 
ourselves  in  the  process — we’ve  skipped 
5  months.  Subscriptions  are  figured  by 
number  only  and  won’t  be  affected. 
Next  issue  (dated  Sept,  since  we  don’t 
publish  in  July  or  Aug.)  out  in  June. 

Independent  film-makers  need  $100,- 
000  to  produce  full-length,  documen¬ 
tary-type,  sympathetic  movie  on  abor- 
tion.  I’ve  been  impressed  by  their  past 
work,  and  am  investing  $1,000;  would 
like  99  others  to  join  me;  50%  of  prof¬ 
its  to  be  divided  among  investors. 

Mae  Mallory,  colored,  mother  of  two, 
is  fighting  to  escape  extradition  to 
Klan-bound  Monroe,  N.C.,  on  framed- 
up  kidnap  charge  (see  issue  #32), 
where  conviction  is  almost  certain:  20 
years  to  life.  She  had  fled  to  Ohio 
where  the  FBI  arrested  her.  William 
Worthy  suggests  “mobilizing  a  tre¬ 
mendous  show  of  strength  outside  Cu¬ 
yahoga  County  Jail  in  Cleveland  when 
those  Monroe  deputy  sheriffs  arrive, 
with  handcuffs  and  chains,  to  claim 
their  piece  of  doomed  flesh.  .  .  .  Would 
not  Ohio’s  governor  be  forced  to  take 
a  second  look  at  the  wisdom  of  his  de¬ 
cision  if  Americans  by  the  hundreds 
peaceably  blocked  each  of  the  jail  ex¬ 
its,  from  the  moment  (in  April,  May 
or,  more  likely.  June)  that  Mrs.  Mal¬ 
lory  loses  her  last  appeal  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  ?  In  Boston,  in  Cleveland 
and  in  many  other  northern  communi¬ 
ties,  there  are  splendid  precedents  for 
such  a  demonstration  from  the  Aboli¬ 
tionist  days  when  Americans  still  be¬ 
lieved  passionately  and  acted  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

NPP  (Neighborhood  Pilot  Project) 
needs  a  bus  to  take  kids  on  trips  during 
summer;  also,  financing  thru  private 
school  of  bright  ex-gang  member  being 
wasted  in  public  education  system. 

Situations  wanted:  Madal.vn  Mur¬ 
ray,  attorney  and  psychiatric  social 
worker,  has  been  told  by  newsmen 
from  all  over  the  country  that  she’ll 
never  get  a  job  in  their  cities;  Aggie 
Dodd,  conscientious  secretary,  was 
pressured  out  of  her  job  after  NPP 
article  in  issue  #31;  Handyman,  ex¬ 
perienced,  suffers  from  Grand  Mai  epi¬ 
lepsy,  siezure  approx,  once  a  month, 
can  paint,  put  up  wallpaper,  lay  lino¬ 
leum  tile,  fix  bathroom  tile,  fix  furni¬ 
ture.  handle  lathe. 

One-year-old  experimental  commun¬ 
al  marriage  in  Seattle,  consisting  of  4 
males  and  4  females  between  ages  of 
21  and  33,  4  pre-teenage  children, 
wishes  additional  members;  hopes  to 
establish  its  own  schools,  clinics,  art 
groups,  publications  and  industry. 

Jazz  concert  for  benefit  of  Village 
Aid  &  Service  Center  to  rehabilitate 
narcotic  addicts,  on  Mon.,  Apr.  22,  from 
9  PM  to  3  AM  (with  comic  relief  at 
11:30  by  yours  truly)  at  the  Village 
Gate  in  N.Y.  For  ticket  info,  call  Jud- 
son  Memorial  Church,  LF  3-5656. 
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boredom 
as  a 

way  of  life 


by  Jean  Shepherd 

I  suspect  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  about  boredom, 
and  what  boredom  means.  A  British 
writer  recently  made  some  comments 
about  boredom  as  being  one  of  the 
three  major  enemies  of  mankind  in  the 
20th  Century.  However,  I  differ  strong¬ 
ly  with  him  on  his  conclusions  regard¬ 
ing  boredom.  It’s  such  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  Boredom,  and  the  value's  of  today, 
load  to  some  very  very  intriguing 
things. 

I  can  only  see  a  kind  of  gigantic  ad¬ 
vancing  wave  of  Dynamic  Slobbism.  Of 
a  very  special  kind.  Of  a  kind  that  does 
not  look  like  Slobbism.  It’s  the  kind 
where  eighteen  million  people  will  buy 
copies  of  Descartes  and  keep  it  for 
doorstops.  Where  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  buy  LP  records  of  Haydn  just 
to  make  sure  that  their  tweeters  are 
working,  and  will  only  use  it  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  stereo  .It’s  the  kind  of  thing 
that  you  see  in  the  theatre  today.  End¬ 
less  numbers  of  people  go  to  the  the¬ 
atre,  and  buy  tickets,  but  they  do  not 
give  almost-anything-you-care-to-say- 
they-don’t-give  for  the  theater,  and 
particularly  what’s  being  said  in  the 
theater. 

(Continued  on  Pago  17) 
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portrait 

of  a 

stereotype 


by  Michael  Valenti 


During  the  recent  Congressional  sub¬ 
committee  hearings  on  the  role  of  the 
Negro  in  American  entertainment,  a 
Negro  actress  died  quietly  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Most  of  the  New  Yoi’k  news¬ 
papers  carried  short,  matter-of-fact 
obituaries  of  Louise  Beavers;  there 
were  no  elaborate  center-spread  pic¬ 
ture  layouts  commemorating  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  movie  symbol.  No  one  offered 
to  set  up  another  fund  to  fight  an¬ 
other  disease  in  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  and  beloved  performer  who  had 
fallen  victim  to  it.  Yet  a  movie  symbol 
had  passed,  though  not  necessarily  one 
that  anybody  in  America  would  read¬ 
ily  identify  with. 

For  more  than  a  generation  Louise 
Beavers  had  appeared  in  one  movie 
after  another  as  a  Negro  maid  or  cook. 
The  locales  in  these  movies  shifted; 
customs  died  and  new  ones  were  born; 
styles  in  heroes  and  heroines  changed, 
evolved,  perhaps  even  matured;  but 
Miss  Beavers’  role  remained  static 
throughout.  She  was  always  the  plump, 
jolly  Negro  domestic,  a  whiz  with  a 
hot  skillet  and  a  ready  laugh,  though 
a  child  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  Where 
there  was  a  male  love  interest,  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  a  press  release  from 
Warren  Adler,  Ltd.  of  Washington  D.C.,  titled  “On 
Dispelling  All  the  Mystery  About  Bidets.” 

Collins  Bird,  who  manages  the  plush  new  Georgetown 
Inn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  man  who  won’t  be  stump* 
ed.  He  found  that  the  bidets,  which  are  installed  in  all 
the  bathrooms  of  the  suites  at  the  Inn,  were  confusing 
many  American  guests  of  the  establishment. 

Summoning  his  native  Georgian  ingenuity,  he  con¬ 
tacted  the  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Chicago  for  help  in  describing  the  bidet  to 
guests  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
priety,  and  good  taste.  “Besides,”  Mr.  Bird  commented : 


“George  Washington  had  one — and  that  makes  it  as 
American  as  hominy  grits  and  apple  pie.”  The  result 
is  the  attached  press  release  and  a  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  Mr.  Bird. 

{NOTE  TO  EDITOR:  PLEASE  READ  THIS  RE¬ 
LEASE  BEFORE  USING.  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  BE 
AWARE  OF  ITS  FORTHRIGHT  WORDING.  IT  IS 
AN  IMPORTANT  ARTICLE,  AND  ONE  WE  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  HOPE  YOU  WILL  CONSIDER.] 


BIDET  MISUNDERSTOOD 
BY  MOST  AMERICANS 

Although  most  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  have 
for  years  accepted  the  bidet  as  a  highly  practical  bath¬ 
room  fixture,  most  Americans  are  strangely  inclined  to 
be  embarrassed  at  the  mere  mention  of  it.  Even  more 
strange,  most  American  dictionaries  do  not  give  an 
account  of  the  word. 

Actually,  most  of  the  world’s  bidets  are  produced  in 
the  United  States,  says  the  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling 
Infoi'mation  Bureau,  but  almost  all  of  them  are  export¬ 
ed  to  other  countries. 

The  bidet  (pronounced  bee-day)  might  be  termed  a 
special  type  of  lavatory.  It  is  a  small  vitreous  china 
bath  on  a  pedestal,  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  a 
water  closet  bowl.  Similar  to  the  lavatory,  it  has  a  hot 
and  cold  water  outlet,  and  a  pop-up  drain.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  from  any  plumbing  contractor. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bidet  is  to  provide  a  quick, 
easy  bathing  of  the  pelvic  region  of  the  body  follow- 
lowing  use  of  the  water  closet.  The  user  sits  astride 
the  bidet  (which  is  usually  installed  next  to  the  water 
closet)  and  washes  the  body’s  personal  parts  with  soap 
and  water.  In  other  words,  it  is  primarily  a  rectal  bath, 
although  it  is  otherwise  important  for  proper  personal 
hygiene  of  both  men  and  women.  Its  great  virtue  is 
that  it  permits  easy,  nonirritating  personal  cleanliness 
more  than  the  usual  once  a  day  in  a  bath  or  shower. 

Families  with  bidets  in  their  bathroom  soon  wonder 


Book  Review  Section 


Editor’s  note:  The  following,  bylined  Ken  Metzler, 
appears  in  the  February -March  1963  edition  of  “Old 
Oregon,”  official  magazine  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Alumni  Association. 

Race  riots  in  the  South.  Youth  riots  at  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  Seaside.  Mob  violence  in  Latin  America.  These 
are  troubled  times. 

One  subtle  sign  of  the  troubled  times  in  which  so¬ 
ciety  lives  today  is  the  singular  success  of  an  esoteric 
book  titled  Kill  or  Get  Killed  (Stackpole  Company,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania;  $3.95),  written  by  a  U.O.  alum¬ 
nus  billed  by  his  publisher  as  “one  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  close  combat  and  riot  control.”  The 
author  is  Rex  Applegate  ’40,  a  Sigma  Chi,  retired 
Army  colonel  and  descendant  of  the  pioneer  Applegates 
who  in  1843  established  what  became  the  Applegate 
Trail  to  Oregon. 

Colonel  Applegate’s  book  (“For  police  and  the  mili¬ 
tary,  last  word  on  mob  control”),  originally  published 
in  1943  as  a  wartime  manual  on  close  combat  techniques, 
has  sold  consistently  throughout  the  postwar  era.  This 
year  it  has  been  brought  out  in  a  new  and  enlarged 
fifth  edition. 

Keeping  with  the  times,  the  book  contains  new  ma¬ 
terial  on  such  things  as  “Communist  tactics  and  strat¬ 
egy  in  directing  mob  violence,”  and  “control  of  civil 
disturbances.”  The  book  has  sold  well  lately  among 
police  agencies  in  the  South. 

Here  are  some  sample  bits  of  advice  given  to  police 
riot  control  units : 

•  Never  try  to  bluff  a  mob.  Don’t  threaten  to  do  things 
that  you  cannot  do  or  enforce.  Should  your  bluff  be 
“called,”  the  mob  thereafter  becomes  more  lawless  and 
dangerous.  .  .  . 

•  Keep  your  men  under  tight  discipline  and  control 
when  facing  a  mob.  Do  not  let  members  of  the  mob 
aggravate  your  men  into  premature  action  by  “name 
calling.”  .  .  . 

•  The  least  violent  and  courageous  members  of  the 
mob  will  be  found  in  the  rear,  where  there  will  also  be 
spectators.  It  is  often  a  good  tactic  to  launch  a  surprise 
attack  by  gas  against  these  rear  elements.  .  .  . 

•  When  firearms  are  used  against  the  mob,  they  are 
best  aimed  low  so  as  to  hold  down  the  mortality  rate.... 

It’s  a  grim,  serious  book,  a  how-to-do-it  manual  writ¬ 
ten  primarily  for  military  and  law  enforcement  men. 
To  the  casual,  peaceable  lay  reader  it  is  almost  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  outrage  against  the  social  conditions  and  inter¬ 
national  tensions  that  precipitate  mob  violence. 

Colonel  Applegate  grew  up  in  Oregon,  served  in 
intelligence  and  command  operations  during  World 
War  II  and  now  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
in  Mexico  City  where  he  runs  a  firearms  and  sporting 
goods  business  and  tends  a  fabulous  collection  of  fire¬ 
arms  and  other  weapons. 


how  they  ever  felt  thoroughly  clean  without  this  con¬ 
venience. 

Medically,  the  bidet  is  recognized  as  being  extremely 
beneficial  in  helping  to  prevent  and  cure  some  cases  of 
hemorrhoids,  rectal  fissures  and  skin  irritations  in 
general. 
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Open  Letter  to  Esquire 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  the  teacher  asked  us  what 
we  wanted  to  be  when  we  grew  up.  Most  of  the  kids 
said  things  like  “a  fireman”  and  “a  pilot”  and  “a  G- 
man.”  But  L.  Rust  Hills  and  I  were  different:  he 
wanted  to  be  “an  establishment  listmaker”;  I,  “an 
intellectual  hipster.”  If  good  ol’  Rusty  hadn’t  achieved 
his  goal  in  Esquire.  I  might  never  have  known  that  my 
own  had  been  realized  in  the  Realist.  Do  not  remove 
this  tag  under  penalty  of  law. 

The  Unappointed  Round 

Shortly  before  William  Moore  was  murdered  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  he  sent  the  Realist  a  manuscript  titled  “What 
Americans  Died  For”  —  concluding:  “.  .  .  we  do  not 
die  in  vain!  Do  we?”  Bill  Moore  didn’t,  for  the  Negro 
revolution  now  shaking  up  the  country  was  melodrama- 
tized  by  his  death.  It  is  the  irony  of  our  time  that 
this  idealistic  mailman  would  still  be  alive,  had  he 
merely  orbited  the  earth  22  times. 

Signs  Along  the  Cynic  Route 

From  an  editorial  in  the  May- June  issue  of  Ordnance 
magazine  (“Forty-three  Years  of  Leadership  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Armament  Preparedness”)  : 

“The  current  discussion  of  the  nature  of  weapons — 
whether  defensive  or  offensive — is  causing  many  raised 
eyebrows.  There  is  tremendous  shadowboxing  preva¬ 
lent  on  the  subject.  Some  professional  military  people 
are  frightened  by  the  casuistry,  and  their  concern  can 
be  shared  by  everyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  weaponry  or  the  history  of  weaponry.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  of  offensiveness  or  defensiveness  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference!  .  .  . 

“The  simple  fact  is  that  the  offensiveness  or  defen¬ 
siveness  of  a  weapon  is  not  inherent  in  the  weapon 
itself.  Offensiveness  or  defensiveness  is  in  the  intention 


of  the  user.  How  preposterous  this  cult  of  offensive  or 
defensive  weapons  is  can  be  seen  in  the  lowly  revolver. 
A  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a  burglar  is  offensive;  the 
same  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  householder  being 
burglarized  is  defensive.  No  weapon  is  capable  of  wag¬ 
ing  a  war  by  itself — its  capability  is  in  the  purpose  of 
the  human  brain  that  activates  it.  .  .  . 

“It  impresses  us  as  equally  shallow  to  contend  that 
rockets  in  Cuba,  or  guns  and  rifles  in  Thailand,  or 
grenades  in  Berlin,  or  Polaris-armed  submarines  in  the 
seven  seas  are  either  offensive  or  defensive.  They  be¬ 
come  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
users.  To  hold  otherwise  is  as  immature  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  as  to  say  that  the  barometer  makes  the  weather.” 

The  Peacemongers 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  April 
26th  edition  of  The  Spectator: 

“Do  you  approve  of  wanton  publication  of  State 
Secrets  bearing  on  national  safety,  Aldermaston 
marches,  sit-in  demonstrations?  Do  you  think  this  is 
now  getting  beyond  childish  folly  and  becoming  active¬ 
ly  dangerous?  Overcome  this  creeping  evil  by  support¬ 
ing  M.D.I.C.,  the  growing  organization  dedicated  to 
spreading  the  true  facts  about  world  disarmament  and 
the  real  possibilities  for  peace.  All-Party  backing.  De¬ 
tails  from  10  Clarges  Street,  London,  W.l.” 

Rumors  of  the  Month 

In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  Realist  is  pleased  to  pass  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  rumors  this  month: 

U  James  Baldwin,  Jackie  Robinson  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
have  wired  the  brothers  Kennedy,  publicly  inviting  them 
on  a  50-mile  integrated  hike  through  Birmingham  as  a 
combination  gesture  of  moral  leadership  and  physical  fitness. 

11  The  NAACP  has  named  Bull  Connor  as  “Mother  of  the 
Year.” 

H  Happy  Murphy  Rockefeller  has  consented  to  do  the 
Lady  Clairol  commercial  which  asks,  “Is  it  true  that 
blondes  have  more  fun?” 

11  Hoping  to  draw  public  attention  away  from  the  Pro- 
fumo  scandal,  the  British  government  plans  to  bestow  hon¬ 
orary  citizenship  on  Lenny  Bruce. 

f  Variety — the  show  business  publication  famous  for 
such  headlines  as  “Sticks  Nix  Hicks  Pix”  and  “Wall  Street 
Lays  an  Egg” — chickened  out  of  using  this  headline  to 
announce  Pope  John’s  death:  “XXIII  Skidoo!” 

If  Pope  Paul  has  admitted  to  Vatican  insiders  that  even 
though  he  is  infallible,  he  didn’t  vote  for  himself. 

U  The  General  Strike  for  Peace  people  are  refusing  to 
recognize  Daylight  Savings  Time. 

H  South  Vietnam  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  has  sent  a 
cablegram  to  Cuba’s  Fidel  Castro,  reading:  “Our  American 
technicians  can  lick  your  Russian  technicians.” 

H  USSR  scientists  have  discovered  that  space  flight  is  a 
cure  for  delayed  menstruation. 

II  Red  China  has  now  legalized  abortions,  but  the  only 
trouble  is,  an  hour  later  you  feel  pregnant  again. 
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Operation  Involvement 

“I  want  to  know  what  the  whole  goddam  world  is 
doing  between  5  and  8  o’clock,”  says  Janet  Newton — 
“I  have  a  core  group  of  8  kids,  and  I  worry  about  the 
other  60  on  the  block.” 

The  block  is  95th  St.,  where  Janet  has  been  tutoring 
kids  with  gratifying  results:  pupils  who  wouldn't  have 
been  promoted  but  for  her  help;  who  spend  their  ice¬ 
cream  money  to  buy  books ;  one  youngster  who  im¬ 
proved  from  a  1st  grade  to  a  3rd  grade  reading  level 
in  a  few  months ;  another  who  was  a  year  behind  in 
math  and  is  now  #1  in  the  class;  a  child  who  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  didn’t  know  the  alphabet  but  has  gotten  100% 
on  her  last  six  spelling  tests.  And  they  learn  dependa¬ 
bility. 

But  Janet  can’t  do  it  alone.  Volunteer  tutors  are 
needed  ($1  per  evening  to  cover  travel  expenses)  ;  even 
a  12-year-old  can  turn  flash  cards  and  play  word-lotto 
and  read  to  4-year-olds.  People  are  needed  to  give  a 
kid  a  week  away  from  the  city;  or  to  pay  $1.25  for  a 
week  at  a  day  camp;  to  take  kids  to  story  hour  in 
Central  Park  on  Saturday;  to  take  kids  who  can’t 
cross  the  street  by  themselves  to  the  local  park;  to 
take  kids  swimming  at  the  beach. 

Equipment  is  needed — games,  puzzles,  toys,  bikes, 
roller  skates,  books,  reading  materials,  old  children’s 
magazines — all  of  which  will  be  picked  up  anywhere  in 
N.Y. 

Write  Janet  Newton  at  310  E.  49  St.,  or  better  still, 
call  her  at  MU  8-2997  before  8:30  AM  or  after  10:30 
PM. 

What's  My  Plug? 

A  couple  of  Realist  contributors  have  books  out  this 
month — both  available  from  us. 

Bob  Abel  is  co-editor  (with  David  Manning  White) 
of  The  Funnies:  An  American  Idiom.  Charles  (Pea¬ 
nuts  )  Schulz  calls  it  “.  .  .  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever 
written.”  The  influences  of  and  on  comic  strips  are 
comprehensively  covered,  from  Krazy  Kat  to  Mary 
Worth. 

Dr.  Albert  Ellis  is  the  author  of  If  This  Be  Sexual 
Heresy — a  collection  of  his  uncensored  essays  (many 
never  before  published)  on  such  subjects  as  adultery, 
nudism,  the  vaginal  orgasm,  lesbianism,  sick  and 
healthy  love. 

Crime  and  Statistics 

A  news  release  from  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
dated  June  10t.h  states:  “The  downward  trend  in  major 
crime  continued  during  the  month  of  May,  Superin¬ 
tendent  O.  W.  Wilson  announced  today.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  May  1962,  this  decrease  amounted  to  3.3%. 
Once,  again  the  greatest  reduction  has  been  in  the 
crimes  against  persons  category  with  serious  assaults 
down  36.8%,  rape  down  24.4%,  homicide  down  11.1%, 
and  robbery  down  7.7%. ” 

A  look  at  the  actual  statistics,  however,  shows  some 
increases  over  the  period  of  one  month: 


Offense 

May  1963 

April  19  6i 

Homicide 

24 

25 

Rape 

102 

75 

Serious  Assault 

838 

759 

Robbery 

1348 

1316 

The  mimeographed 

press  release 

continues:  “Lai*- 

ccnics,  particularly  those  from  automobiles  (both  ac¬ 


cessories  and  personal  items)  show  a  substantial  de¬ 
crease  of  3.7%  when  compared  with  April.” 

But  the  statistics  show  these  increases  over  last 
year:  Whereas  there  were  6259  larcenies  in  May  1963, 
there  were  5871  in  May  1962;  whereas  there  were 
28,842  larcenies  from  January  through  May  1963,  there 
were  27,948  from  January  through  May  1962. 

The  press  release  boasts :  “Superintendent  Wilson 
said  a  major  reason  for  this  decline  [in  larcenies  from 
April  1963  to  May  1963]  could  be  attributed  to  the 
Police  Department’s  recent  campaign  directed  to  citi¬ 
zens  to  ‘lock  their  cars.’  ” 


Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  Issue  #41  was  dated  June.  Since  we  don’t  publish 
in  January  or  July,  this  issue  (#42)  is  dated  August. 
Issue  #43  will  be  dated  September  and  will  be  out 
some  time  in  September,  Satan  willing. 

•  If  you  are  going  away  for  the  summer,  please 
don’t  send  a  change-of-address ;  it’s  much  easier  for 
us  if,  upon  your  return,  you  simply  inform  us  of  what¬ 
ever  issue  (s)  you  missed. 

•  In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  although  the  rent¬ 
ing  of  mailing  lists  is  a  common  practice,  it  has  been  a 
Realist  policy  right  from  the  beginning  not  to  do  so. 

•  The  letters-to-the-editor  section  will  be  resumed 
next  month;  it  had  been  discontinued  because  there 
were  too  many  letters  asking  what  happened  to  the 
letters-to-the-editor  section. 

•  The  Department  of  Personal  Propaganda  will  not 
be  resumed  next  month.  It  has  been  discontinued  be¬ 
cause,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  I  would  find  the 
feature  boring,  and  it’s  my  magazine,  see.  I’m  aware 
that  Realist  readers  include  people  who  are  as  lonely 
and/or  as  horny  as  non-Realist  readers,  but — our  de¬ 
lusions  of  altruism  (see  regress  report  on  page  21) 
notwithstanding — the  Realist  is  devoted  to  satire,  not 
matchmaking.  Which  is  why  we’re  making  an  exception 
for  the  following  ad,  which  came  in  anonymously,  post¬ 
marked  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Fine,  plump  eunuch  wants  another  as  soulmate  on 
strictly  platonic  basis;  medical  certificate  required. 
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Foreign  Exchange  Students  as  a  Cause  of  War 

by  Peter  Edler 


Exchange  students,  a  recent  survey 
by  the  International  Federation  for 
Abolition  of  Exchange  Student  Pro¬ 
grammes  shows,  cause  two  out  of  three 
major  wars. 

World  War  II,  for  example — at  least 
for  this  country — was  started  by  a 
former  Japanese  exchange  student 
named  Yoshai  Kamuka.  Kamuka  drop¬ 
ped  the  first  bomb  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
was  a  kind  of  a  grudge  bomb  in  a  way. 

Kamuka  had  visited  the  U.S.  in  the 
fall  of  1932  under  the  Gardeners’  Mu¬ 
tual  Exchange  Programme  in  order  to 
study  gardening.  In  the  summer  of 
1933  he  started  stealing  apples  and 
admitted  later  under  cross  examination 
that  he  had  been  living  off  stolen  po¬ 
tatoes  for  almost  half  a  year. 

He  was  just  about  to  be  sentenced 
and  deported  to  Germany  when,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  his  lawyer  invoked 
diplomatic  immunity  for  Kamuka  un¬ 
der  the  McKinley  Sons  of  Nippon  law 
(a  law,  incidentally,  which  was  later 
amended  and  finally  abolished).  An 
irate  Kamuka  returned  to  Japan  where 
he  became  interested  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  large  garden  areas  through 
aerial  spraying  with  insecticides.  From 
there  it  was  only  a  step  to  flying  that 
fateful  mission  in  1941. 

The  facts  behind  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster  are  not  generally  known  and 
will  bear  repeating  here.  On  December 
7th,  1941  Yoshai  Kamuka,  a  competent 
commercial  pilot  at  the  time,  stole  a 
military  plane  from  a  Kobe  airbase. 
This  was  such  an  unprecedented  event 
in  Japanese  military  history  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Imperial  Air  Force 
was  immediately  alerted. 

The  idea  of  using  Pearl  Harbor  as 
an  escape  hatch  struck  Kamuka  on  the 
way  when  he  realized  that  he  did  not 
have  a  Chinaman’s  chance  of  eluding 
his  pursuers.  Pretending  to  be  on  a 
top  secret  mission,  he  told  them  over 
the  radio  that  the  American  fleet  was 
to  be  destroyed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
operation  was  such  a  success  that  Ka¬ 
muka  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Air  Marshall  Without  Portfolio  after 
the  attack. 

Unbeknownst  to  Kamuka,  however,  a 
chain  reaction  involving  another  ex¬ 
change  student  had  already  been  set 
off  at  that  time.  Harold  Barker  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  an  architectural 
exchange  student  in  Tokyo  from  1936 
to  1938,  had  struck  up  a  casual  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  Kamuka  in  a  local 
bar.  Kamuka,  probably  still  smarting 
from  the  wounds  received  in  the  U.S., 
relieved  the  Texan  of  his  wallet,  con¬ 
taining  some  $300  and  an  old  photo- 
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graph  of  the  first  family  well — which, 
being  the  only  one  that  had  survived 
time,  was  irreplaceable  and  cherished 
by  its  owner. 

Barker  was  so  upset  by  this  betrayal 
of  confidence  that  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  immediately  and  in 
disgust,  where  he  turned  to  aerial 
landscaping,  a  modern  combination  of 
landscaping  and  photography  that  com¬ 
bined  professional  photographic  know¬ 
how  with  an  ability  to  change  the  face 
of  any  given  landscape.  From  this 
occupation  it  was  only  a  step  to  flying 
that  fateful  mission  in  1945. 

Barker,  by  that  time  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  aerial  landscaping  architect, 
eagerly  volunteered  to  take  the  bomb 
to  Japan,  suggesting  that  he  drop  one 
in  Nagasaki  first  and  then  fly  on  to 
Hiroshima  to  make  it  stick.  Barker’s 
eagerness,  his  experience  in  the  field 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  married  to  a 
remote  granddaughter  of  Reuben  Teller, 
grandfather  of  Hungarian-born  Ed¬ 
ward  Teller,  father  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
made  the  difference. 

Another  example  of  abnormal  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  exchange  student  is 
German-born  Wernher  von  Braun,  who 
studied  genetic  sexology  in  the  U.S. 
during  the  thirties  and,  after  a  harrow¬ 
ing  and  near  fatal  experience  with  a 
young  Boston  sophomore,  turned  to 
rockets  after  going  back  to  Germany. 
How  deeply  traumatic  this  experience 
must  have  been  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  von  Braun,  despite  his  almost 


paranoioc  rejection  of  American  sexual 

concepts  (he  is  married  to  a  progres¬ 
sive  Patagonian),  has  never  abandoned 
the  basic  phallic  shapes  impressed  on 
his  young  mind  at  that  time. 

Only  a  meeting  with  Kirk  Douglas 
in  Nuremberg  in  1945  (Douglas  was 
then  planning  a  court  drama  with 
Charles  Laughton  in  the  role  of  Her¬ 
mann  Goering  and  the  little-known 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  as  Adolf.  Hitler’s 
corpse  after  the  burning)  brought 
about  von  Braun’s  change  of  heart. 
Even  so,  it  took  a  promise  by  a  high- 
ranking  official  to  adopt  a  Germanic 
attitude  towards  space  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  permanent  advisory  position 
for  all  space  films  produced  by  20th 
Century  Fox  to  win  the  expert  over. 

Meanwhile  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Francis  Powers  was  studying  mosaic 
setting  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  under  the 
Russo-American  Mosaic  Setters  Mutual 
Exchange  Agreement.  Powers  had 
been  exchanged  because  of  his  fantastic 
ability  to  memorize  even  the  most 
complicated  mosaics.  He  was  to  lecture 
to  mosaic  setters  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  other  mosaic  setting  centers. 

While  in  Moscow  he  discovered  a  new 
process  of  glazing  mosaics  by  dropping 
them  from  great  heights.  However, 
other  projects  kept  him  from  following 
this  up  commercially  until  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  public  relations  man 
from  Career  Investment  Associates 
(C.I.A.)  who  suggested  he  re-open  his 
glaze-fusion  experiments.  With  C.I.A. 
support  and  the  promise  of  having  his 
process  patented  should  the  aerial 
photographs  taken  during  the  experi¬ 
ments  justify  such  a  move,  Powers  did 
a  number  of  high  altitude  flights  over 
Russia.  A  cynical  Russian  judge — him¬ 
self  an  old  mosaic  man — later  sentenced 


the  innocent  American  flyer  to  several 
years  of  hard  labor,  to  be  served  in  an 
experimental  fusion  station  near  No- 
vaya-Zemelya. 

There  are  other  names: 

Oscar  Horney,  for  example,  whose 
study  of  borderline  schizophrenia  in 
Israel  led  to  the  introduction  of  cir- 
cumsision  in  the  U.S.;  Walter  F.  Zysk- 
varny,  a  Hungarian  exchange  student 
who,  after  doing  road  engineering 
work  in  the  U.S.,  paved  the  way  for 
Red  tanks  to  enter  Budapest,  by  cap¬ 
turing  a  radio  station  and  announcing 
that  this  move  was  fully  sanctioned  by 
two  assistant  district  attorneys  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  and  there  is 
Cullers  X.  Papacantelopus,  a  Greek 
Orthodox  exchange  student  who  later 
became  a  Black  Muslim  convert  and 
caused  riots  in  front  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Saloniki  by  announcing 
that  the  film  Never  on  Sunday  was  a 
cleverly  camouflaged  plagiarism  of  The 
Vatican  Story,  a  lesser-known  Ameri¬ 
can  documentary  tracing  papal  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  United  States  Navy 
through  the  ages. 

I  have  outlined  a  few  of  the  better 
known  histories  of  dangerous  exchange 
students.  The  exchange  student  pro¬ 
grammes  now  in  progress  should  be 
gradually  abandoned,  but  in  such  a 
fashion  that  exchange  students  would 
not  be  abnormally  upset  or  frustrated. 
This  in  itself  will  present  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  United  States  of  America 
should  be  sealed  hermetically  against 
official  intruders  who  come  here  not 


only  to  steal  our  potatoes  and  apples 
but  our  methods  as  well.  Our  own  ex¬ 
change  students  (if  they  can  be  sent  out 
under  these  circumstances)  should  be 
thoroughly  briefed  to  prevent  recur¬ 
rence  of  Powers-type  incidents.  Career 
Investment  Associates  should  have, 
known  (a)  that  Powers  is  a  compulsive 
liar  and  (b)  that  there  are  easier  and 
less  spectacular  ways  of  avoiding  sum¬ 


mits  than  to  fly  over  them  at  great 
heights. 

The  two-out-of-three  statistics  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
next  war  will  not  be  started  by  a  mis¬ 
guided  exchange  student.  However,  as 
French-born  Charles  L.  Minute,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Exchange  Association 
of  American  Minutemen,  so  aptly  puts 
it:  “It  is  never  too  early  to  fly  to  the 
defense  of  our  beloved  country.” 
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The  Post  Office  vs.  Robert  Wolf 

MESSAGE  TO  ADDRESSEE 
This  office  is  holding  unsealed  mail  matter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you  from  a  foreign  country.  Under  Public 
Law  87-793,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  de¬ 
termined  this  mail  to  be  Communist  political  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  cannot  be  delivered  to  you  unless  you  have 
subscribed  to  it,  or  otherwise  want  it.  Please  check 
the  appropriate  spaces  under  “Instructions”  on  this 
card  and  return  the  card.  If  your  reply  is  not  received 
by  the  date  indicated,  it  will  be  assumed  that  you  do 
not  want  to  receive  the  publication  (s)  listed,  or  any 
similar  publication.  This  mail  will  then  be  destroyed. 

Postmaster 

6/17/63 

(Date) 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Deliver 

□  This  Publication 

□  Similar  Publication 


Do  Not  Deliver 

□  This  Publication 

□  Similar  Publication 

“The  Crusader” 

POD  Form  2153-X,  Jan.  1963 

June  3,  1963 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the  function  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Attorney  General,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  any  other  government 
agency  to  decide  for  me  what  I  shall  or  shall  not  read. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  only  one  person 
alive  in  the  world  today  who  is  qualified  to  decide  for 
me  what  may  or  may  not  be  “Communist  political 
propaganda,”  and  that  person  is  me.  Likewise  I  con¬ 
sider  myself  to  be  the  only  reliable  judge — as  far  as 
my  interests  are  concerned — as  to  what  might  be 
considered  a  “similar  publication.” 

I’m  not  even  certain  what  “The  Crusader”  is.  And 
I  certainly  can’t  decide  whether  I  want  to  receive  it, 
or  to  continue  to  receive  it,  or  to  receive  “similar 
publications”  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
thinks  is  Communist  political  propaganda,  as  long  as 
it  is  in  your  possession.  Coupling  this  with  the  be¬ 
lief  I  hold  that  it  is  my  personal  right  to  decide  for 
myself,  without  any  interference,  what  “propaganda” 
I  will  receive,  you  may  consider  this  to  be  my  request 
that  “this  publication”  and  any  similar  publications 
be  sent  to  me  in  the  future  without  delay. 

Robert  Wolf 


The  Realist 


Recently  I  took  part  in  a  conversation  worthy  of 
the  Theatre  of  the  Absurd.  Two  friends  and  I  were 
having  lunch  and  an  argument  at  one  of  the  Upper  West 
Side’s  less  fashionable  eateries.  I  cite  the  locale  of  this 
verbal  rumble  only  because  the  bombast  and  decibel 
level  of  the  proceedings  were  often  sufficient  cause — 
had  management  chosen  to  exercise  its  property  rights 
— to  have  us  ejected  from  even  this  modest  bistro.  It 
was  one  of  those  talk-fests  where  one  ought  to  feel  a 
little  foolish — whenever  one  wasn’t  himself  engaged  in 
voice-raising  and  stand-taking.  In  less  coy  terms,  we 
were  loud  as  hell  and  at  the  least  all  deserved  galloping 
cases  of  indigestion. 

The  causes  of  all  this  sturm  und  drang? 

Well,  friend  number  one  wants  to  see  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem  dealt  with  via  the  extermination — not 
with  a  whimper  but  a  bang! — of  some  70,000,000  Ger¬ 
mans.  (He  didn’t  indicate  whether  his  plans  include 
the  remaining  German  Jews,  nor  were  either  of  his 
companions  clever  enough  to  ask  what  in  retrospect 
seems  an  obvious  question.)  Friend  number  one  wants 
to  knock  off  all  Germans  because  he  feels — as  opposed 
to  believes — all  Germans  are  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
six  million  Jews.  His  ideas,  of  course,  are  not  unique, 
but  his  concept  of  vengeance  is — to  say  the  least — 
ambitious.  I  don’t  really  believe  him  when  he  declares 
he  would  personally  push  the  button,  but  I  know  I’ll 
never  see  him  driving  around  in  a  Volkswagen  and  I 
know  he  will  probably  never  step  foot  into  Germany — 
apparently  the  two  most  prevalent  anti-German  vows. 
And  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  for  Germans,  in  a 
world  that  all  of  us  fear  will  one  day  be  unmade, 
diminishes  his  humanity  and  yours  and  mine.  But  I 
am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  .  .  . 

Friend  number  two,  a  sometimes  Realist  contribu¬ 
tor,  kept  the  argument  lively  by  providing  all  the  ra¬ 
tional,  logical  arguments — i.e.,  it’s  wrong  to  hate  a 
people  and  the  average  German  was  no  more  hei'o  than 
you  or  I,  and  therefoi-e  not  likely  to  act  out  of  con¬ 
science  when  it  would  cost  him  his  own  life — arguments 
which  were  almost  guaranteed  to  keep  friend  number 
one  emotionally  committed  to  genocide  for  Jew-killers. 

Betwixt  these  paragons  of  emotionality  and  ration¬ 
ality,  I  found  myself  intellectually  engage  with  friend 
number  two  but  occasionally  ranting  and  raving  emo¬ 
tionally  along  with  friend  number  one.  I  regard  this 
as  slightly  irrational  behavior  on  my  part,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  I’ve  been  feeling  about  Germany  and 
Germans — without  recognizing  it — for  some  time  now, 
and  therefore  I’ve  set  out  here  to  examine  my  own 
irrationality  and  see  what  makes  it  either  worth  pre¬ 
serving  or  deserving  of  being  cast  aside  like  that  too- 
loud  sports  shirt  I  bought  a  few  years  ago. 

I  do  not  hate  Germans  and  I  would  not  do  away  with 
them  (if  only  because  they  make,  along  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  the  world’s  best  beer).  I  would  buy  a  Volkswagen 
and  I  have  set  foot  in  Germany — last  fall.  Yet  I  cut 
my  German  visit  to  a  minimum  and  I  bristled  every 
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time  I  heard  German  spoken  outside  Germany  or  Aus~ 
tria.  Visiting  the  famous  Munich  Oktoberfest — the 
bock  beer  orgy — my  wife  and  I  wandered  from  tent  to 
tent,  anxious  to  soak  up  some  of  that  Bavarian  gemut- 
lichkeit.  The  best  time  we  had  during  three  nights  at 
the  fest  was  when  we  did  sit  down  with  a  large  group 
of  Germans  and  indulge  in  the  general  chaos,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  couldn’t  help  looking  about  the  table 
and  wondering  if  that  elderly  man  had  marched  in  the 
first  World  War  and  whether  all  these  middle-aged  men 
hadn’t  surely  tramped  across  the  face  of  Europe  two 
decades  ago. 

Still,  it  was  a  good  evening — and  the  revelation  that 
I  had  been  stationed  in  Ansbach,  Germany,  during  W54 
and  1955,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  kept  buying 
everyone  fat  sausages  had  something  in  common  with 
me  because  he,  too,  had  been  a  soldier,  did  nothing  to 
mar  the  proceedings.  But  I  did  not  feel  certain  hostili¬ 
ties  when  I  was  stationed  in  Germany  seven  years  ago 
and  yet  I  do  now — which  remains  something  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me.  Obviously  I  know  more  now  and  my  politi¬ 
cal  consciousness  is  more  fully  developed,  but  these  do 
not  suffice  to  explain  what  seems  to  me  rather  irra¬ 
tional.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  at  least  a  cursory 
soul-search  is  called  for  at  this  point. 

Unlike  some  Realist  partisans  (i.e.,  “Male;  digs 
chicks,  Bertrand  Russell,  Ray  Charles ;  hipped  on  paci¬ 
fism  ;  wants  to  meet  open-minded  gal  who  has  dia¬ 
phragm  and  doesn’t  mind  sound  of  knuckle-cracking”) , 

I  find  it  painful  to  exhibit  myself  in  print.  Still,  a  few 
details  are  in  order:  I  am  the  sort  of  agnostic  who, 
when  asked  if  he  is  Jewish,  will  answer,  YNo,  but  my 
mother  and  father  were.”  This  is  a  flip  answer,  but  it 
tells  the  story.  I  grew  up  in  a  small  Connecticut  town 
where  I  often  had  to  fight  because  of  my  personal  culpa¬ 
bility  in  having  “killed  God.”  I  generally  pleaded  inno¬ 
cent,  but  unfortunately  was  involved  with  several  kan¬ 
garoo  courts  and  got  worse  than  I  gave.  College  meant 
being  less  of  an  outsider,  but  the  scars  of  small  town 
prejudice  had  healed  before  that.  Further,  I  was  happy 
as  well  when  the  army  sent  me  to  Germany,  which 
meant  Europe  to  me. 

My  first  three-day  pass  took  me  to  Nuremberg, 
where  my  friends  and  I  were  joined  by  three  jolly  Ger¬ 
mans  who  assured  us  that  we  would  be  fighting  the 
Russians  together  before  very  long  and' exhibited  their 
own  war  trophies,  including  pictures  of  the  dive- 
bombing  done  by  one  of  them.  We  excused  ourselves — 
disgusted  but  not  angry — and  that  was  the  first  and 
last  time  anything  like  that  happened  to  me.  When  I 
visited  London  in  the  spring  of  1954,  meat  l’ationing 
had  just  ended,  and  it  seemed  rather,  sad  and  ironic 
that  the  victors  had  nothing  to  match  the  bustling 
streets  and  apparent  prosperity  of  the  West  Germans. 

Around  a  year  later  I  made  a  point  of  visiting  a 
former  concentration  camp  site,  now  a  memorial,  in 
Belgium.  The  drab  buildings  and  bleak  surroundings 
are  unpleasant  enough,  but  they  are  insufficient  to  con¬ 
jure  up  a  sense  of  what  had  gone  on  there  (this  wasn’t 
a  “death  camp”)  ;  one  expected  to  feel  horror,  but  the 
dead  ai'e  gone  and  these  buildings  that  remain  do  not 
stir  horror. 

By  way  of  contrast,  a  brilliant  Czech  film  about  con¬ 
centration  camps  called  Distant  Journey  manages  to 
avoid  sending  you  screaming  out  of  the  theatre  only 
because  its  principal  characters  are  kept  sufficiently  one¬ 
dimensional,  thereby  preventing  too  close  personal 
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identification  with  these  pathetic  characters.  And  the 
famous  bulldozer  shots  (a  bulldozer  pushing  tangled 
heaps  of  bodies  toward  a  ditch  for  burial,  with  one 
frail  corpse  gently  sailing,  seemingly  weightless,  above 
the  heap)  used  in  Resnais’  concentration  camp  docu¬ 
mentary,  Night  and  Fog,  and  in  Stanley  Kramer’s 
Judgment  at  Nuremberg,  stir  immediate  and  unforget¬ 
table  revulsion. 

But  nothing  I  actually  saw  or  learned  caused  a 
sense  of  outrage,  and  I  came  to  Germany  and  left  Ger¬ 
many  this  past  fall  without  ever  having  tasted  the 
curious  ambivalence  of  feeling  experienced.  Blame  it 
on  my  youth,  as  the  song  says,  because  I  did  not  re¬ 
member  to  remember. 

This  past  fall,  however,  every  human  tank  disguised 
as  a  German  tourist  (they  outnumber  all  others,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  during  the  so-called  “off  season”)  reminded  me 
that  West  Germany  is  the  richest  nation  in  Europe, 
still  experiencing  a  shortage  of  manpower  for  available 
jobs,  and  that  it  has  been  too  goddamn  easy  for  them. 
But  I  need  a  firmer  rationale  than  West  German  tour¬ 
ism  to  support  my  hostility.  I  have  been  looking  for 
that  rationale  and  it  is  not  as  simple  as  you  would 
think  to  come  up  with  one.  Being  born  of  Jewish  par¬ 
ents  is  not  enough.  Even  that  familiar  figure — “six 
million  Jews” — may  not  be  enough,  or  was  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Edmund  Burke  wrong  when  he  declared:  “I  do 
not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people.” 

Any  such  indictment  must  presume  the  personal 
responsibility  of  ordinary  Germans  for  the  crimes  of 
Nazism,  and  does  it  not  go  without  saying  that  they 
w ere  indeed  responsible— as  members  of  the  human 
race — for  what  happened  to  their  fellow  humans?  The 
analogies  between  Hiroshima  and  Buchenwald  are  a 
familiar  argument,  but  as  Harold  Rosenberg  has 
pointed  out  in  his  essay  on  the  Eichmann  trial  in 
Commentary : 

“.  .  .  the  promulgators  of  the  murder  plan  made 
clear  that  physically  exterminating  the  Jews  was  but 
an  extension  of  the  anti-Semitic  measures  already  op¬ 
erating  in  every  phase  of  German  life  .  .  .  Since  the 
magnitude  of  the  plan  made  secrecy  impossible,  once 
the  wheels  began  to  turn,  persons  controlling  German 
industries,  social  institutions,  and  armed  forces  became, 
through  their  anti-Semitism  or  their  tolerance  of  it, 
conscious  accomplices  of  Hitler’s  crimes.” 

At  another  point,  Rosenberg  adds  to  the  enormity 
of  the  indictment: 

“One  still  meets  people  who  speak  of  six  million 
German  Jews  killed.  Perhaps  no  crime  in  history  has 
been  better  documented  or  more  vaguely  apprehended. 
.  .  .  One  wonders  how  many  American  Jews  are  aware 
that  ‘The  Final  Solution  of  the  Jewish  Problem,’  which 
was  put  into  effect  after  the  Nazis  had  overrun  much 
of  Europe  and  established  puppet  alliances  in  both  the 
West  and  the  East,  was  intended  to  be  applied  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  the  Nazi  victory  was  extended.  Had  the 
United  States  lost  the  war  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Obersturmbannf  iihrer  Eichmann  would  have  shown 
up  in  Washington  to  negotiate  our  removal  to  the 
camps.” 

And,  as  Hannah  Arendt  notes  in  her  recent  book  on 
Eichmann : 

“The  extermination  program  that  was  started  in 
the  autumn  of  1941  ran  on  two  altogether  different 
tracks.  One  track  led  to  the  gas  factories,  and  the 
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other  to  the  Einsatzgruppen  [the  mobile  killing  units 
that  followed  the  war]  .  .  .  whose  victims  were  by  no 
means  only  Jews.  In  addition  to  real  partisans,  the 
Einsatzgruppen  dealt  with  Russian  functionaries,  Gyp¬ 
sies,  the  asocial,  the  insane,  and  Jews.  .  .  .  The  measures 
against  Eastern  Jews  were  not  only  the  result  of  anti- 
Semitism;  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  all-embrac¬ 
ing  ‘demographic’  policy,  in  the  course  of  which,  if 
the  Germans  had  won  the  war,  the  Poles  would  have 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  Jews — genocide.  This  is 
no  mere  conjecture;  as  early  as  1941  ...  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  impose  the  death  sentence  for  sexual  inter¬ 
course  between  Germans  and  Poles.” 

So  the  crimes  of  Nazism  might  well  have  been  larg¬ 
er  still,  and  the  much-bruited  question  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Germans  concerns  far  more  than  crimes 
against  Jews.  Still,  what  could  an  ordinary  man  or 
woman  do  about  all  this?  As  Germans,  they  are  all 


guilty  in  the  individual  sense  of  the  word?  That’s  the 
only  criterion  by  which  attitudes  such  as  hate  and  hos¬ 
tility  can  themselves  be  defended,  and  perhaps  not  even 
then. 

Dwight  Macdonald,  reviewing  Judgment  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  for  Esquire,  considered  this  question  of  individual 
guilt  and  concluded  that  the  defendants  (the  German 
judges)  in  the  film  no  more  knew  about  the  existence 
of  the  death  camps  than  we  (Americans)  knew  about 
the  decisions  to  make  and  use  the  atomic  bombs.  He 
also  added :  “And  even  if  the  Germans  had  known — as 
they  did  know  about  the  earlier  concentration  camps — 
they  would  have  had  to  be  heroes,  willing  to  face  death 
for  an  ideal,  to  do  anything  about  it;  and  it’s  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  more  than  a  tiny  portion  of  any 
population  to  be  heroes ;  that’s  not  how  we’re  made.” 

This  sounds  logical  enough — one  has  only  to  recall 
the  treatment  of  Japanese  Americans  at  the  time  of 
our  entrance  into  the  war  to  recognize  that  ideals  are 
exchanged  for  slogans  during  wartime — but  Macdonald 
also  wrote  in  1945  ( The  Responsibility  of  Peoples)  that 
the  aim  of  the  death  camps  (to  kill  all  Jews  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  Jews)  was  not  only  unknown  to  all 
Germans  except  those  with  very  good  connections  to  the 
high  army  staff,  but  also  “would  have  disgusted  and 
shocked  everybody,  in  Germany  and  out  of  it,  except 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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In  the  light  of  increasing  signs  of  disunity  within 
the  Communist  bloc,  the  forthcoming  Buchenwald 
Quartocentennial  will  shine  with  uncommon  lumines¬ 
cence  as  an  example  of  free  world  cohesion.  The  Quar¬ 
tocentennial,  which  will  celebrate  the  founding,  25 
years  ago,  of  the  Buchenwald  Extermination  Camp, 
will  officially  begin  in  Weimar,  Germany,  on  August 
25  of  this  year. 

Karl  Von  Thayer,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Quartocentennial,  is  a  rugged,  pudgy-faced  merchant 
who  for  the  last  12  years  has  doggedly  but  successfully 
managed  the  Volkswagen  franchise  in  Weimar.  “At 
first,”  he  is  likely  to  confess,  “I  thought  of  the  idea 
only  as  a  stimulation  to  business,  not  only  in  Weimar 
but  in  all  of  Germany.  After  all,  the  economic  health 
of  our  country  is  essential  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  But 
now  I  am  obsessed  by  the  spiritul  and  symbolic  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  celebration.” 

Von  Thayer,  who  makes  no  claims  to  originality, 
readily  admits  that  the  various  events  he  and  his 
Executive  Committee  have  planned  are  modeled  after 
those  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  in  the  United  States. 
“It  is  perfectly  true,”  he  adds  hastily,  “that  100  years 
is  longer  than  25.  But  in  this  era  of  rapid  technologi¬ 
cal  change,  we  must  accelerate  our  psychological  and 
emotional  change,  as  well.”  He  concludes  forcefully: 
“The  free  world  cannot  long  tolerate  within  itself  ill- 
feeling  which  the  Communists  are  quick  to  exploit.” 

Von  Thayer’s  chief  assistant  is  Rudolph  Kleiner, 
an  angular,  ascetic-looking  native  of  Weimar  who, 
during  the  late  ’30s  and  early  ’40s,  made  his  fortune 
as  a  natural  gas  salesman.  “For  years,”  he  confesses, 
“I  suffered  severely  from  feelings  of  guilt.  My  anguish 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  small-scale  version  of  the  guilt 
which  permeates  and  weakens  the  free  world.”  Five 
years  ago,  Kleiner  underwent  intensive  psychoanalysis 
from  which  he  emerged,  so  he  says,  free  of  almost  all 
sense  of  guilt.  “In  fact,”  he  adds  with  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  its  irony,  “my  psychoanalyst  was  a  Freudian.” 
Guilt-free  Kleiner  becomes  easily  irritated  at  those 
“owls  and  doves”  who,  from  their  high  moral  perch, 
do  not  see  the  world  as  it  really  is.  “You  can  be  sure,” 
he  reminds  us,  “that  the  Buchenwald  Quartocentennial 
will  not  be  hailed  in  Moscow.” 

Whatever  the  reaction  in  Moscow,  Kleiner  is  much 
too  busy  making  arrangements  for  the  celebration  to 
concern  himself  with  rigid  and  unrealistic  moi'alists. 
To  begin  with,  Kleiner  had  to  persuade  more  than  a 
dozen  nations  to  prepare  special  exhibits.  “Perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  one,  besides  our  own,”  he  observes 
mysteriously,  “will  be  Argentina’s.  But  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  discuss  that  beyond  saying  that  Argentina 
will  build  an  enormous  pavilion  which  will  be  a  kind 
of  resting  place  or  haven  for  weary  visitors.” 

Kleiner  does,  however,  discuss  with  seemingly  end¬ 
less  enthusiasm  the  various  exhibits  planned  by  Ger¬ 
many.  Without  doubt,  the  most  spectacular  of  these  is 
that  which  will  be  financed  by  the  Alfred  Orsop-Krum 
Company,  in  association  with  Wilhelm  Dorp  Associ¬ 
ates.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  awesome  project  is 
Hermann  Kuntz,  a  taciturn,  dour  Berliner  who,  iron- 
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ieally,  spent  the  entire  war  in  Japan  as  Germany’s  spe¬ 
cial  ambassador  to  the  Emperor.  “In  other  words,”  he 
soberly  explains,  “I  have  only  second-hand  accounts  on 
which  to  base  our  re-creation.”  In  his  detached,  schol¬ 
arly  manner,  Kuntz  characterizes  the  project  as  “a 
challenge  to  engineering  creativity,  as,  of  course,  was 
the  original.”  The  project  involves  building  an  enor¬ 
mous  model  of  the  Buchenwald  Extermination  Cham¬ 
ber,  complete  with  cremation  ovens.  “We  hope  to  simu¬ 
late  as  accurately  as  possible,”  Kuntz  explains,  “the 
step  by  step  procedures.”  The  plan  tentatively  calls  for 
a  complete  demonstration  of  the  process  every  two 
hours  on  Sunday  and  three  times  a  day  during  the  rest 
of  the  w'eek. 

“There  will  be  only  two  differences,”  Kuntz  ob¬ 
serves  with  an  uncharacteristictic  smile,  “between  the 
original  and  our  exhibit.  Since  we  hope  to  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  every  week,  we  will  have  two  fine 
German  restaurants  adjacent  to  the  crematorium.  In 
that  way,  we  do  not  have  to  build  another  set  of  ovens 
for  the  chefs.  The  second  difference,  of  course,  is  that 
no  actual  deaths  will  occur.  We  will  probably  use  some 
colorful  but  entirely  harmless  gas.  Students  from  near¬ 
by  universities  will  play  the  roles  of  the  victims.” 

If  Kuntz’s  re-creation  of  the  Extermination  Cham¬ 
ber  will  be  the  most  spectacular  exhibit,  the  exhibit 
of  Paul  Guttmann  Associates,  maker's  of  Denka  Soap, 
will  be  the  most  quietly  impressive,  or  so  Rudolph 
Kleiner  intimates.  “This  is  one  German  project  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  discuss,”  he  says,  “but  I  can  assure 
you  it  will  attract  thousands  of  visitors.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  Western  camaraderie,  the 
most  heart-warming  aspect  of  the  Quartocentennial 
has  been  the  response  of  the  United  States.  A  dozen 
American  corporations  and  organizations  are  planning 
exhibits,  the  most  esoteric  of  which  will  be  the  lecture 
series  organized  by  The  Howard  Reese  Corporation, 
manufacturer  of  Precision  Surgical  Instruments.  More 
than  50  physicians  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
program,  the  theme  of  which  is  “The  Contribution 
of  Buchenwald  to  the  Advancement  of  Medical  Science.” 
Each  lecturer  will  take  as  his  point  of  departure  some 
extraordinary  piece  of  research  conducted  at  Buchen¬ 
wald. 

“We  think,”  says  one  of  the  prospective  lecturers, 
Dr.  Lawrence  Feeley  of  Boise,  Idaho,  “that  this  lecture 
series  will  do  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  interna¬ 
tional  medicine  than  any  other  single  effort  except  per¬ 
haps  the  experiments  themselves.”  The  lectures  will  be 
given  in  a  specially  constructed  auditorium,  which  will 
be  officially  named,  late  in  June,  “The  Erich  Koch 
Medical  Hall,”  in  honor,  of  course,  of  the  late  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Buchenwald.  Von  Thayer’s  simple  comment 
on  Koch:  “A  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

Amidst  all  of  the  frenzied  preparations,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  disagreements  and  frictions.  Von 
Thayer,  for  example,  hoped  that  the  official  emblem  of 
the  Quartocentennial  would  be  a  yellow  Star  of  David 
armband,  which  would  be  distributed  to  every  visitor 
at  the  main  entrance  of  the  exhibit  area.  Kleiner  gent¬ 
ly  disagreed :  “Karl  is  too  spiritual  at  times.”  Kleiner 
proposed  miniature  tattooed  light  shades  which,  he 
discovered,  would  be  donated  by  the  Norman  Dudley 
Light  Shade  and  Venetian  Blind  Company  of  Boston, 
in  return  for  a  brief  line  of  credit.  Kleiner  comments 
dryly:  “No  commercial  possibilities  in  Stars  of  David.” 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Every  now  and  then  I  have  what  you  call  a  mystical 
experience,  like. 

This  one  happene*d  in  New  York’s  Chinatown,  when 
my  wife  Carol  and  I  went  down  there  to  eat  late  one 
night.  Walter  Breen,  an  intelligent  but  cynical  friend 
of  ours,  was  with  us.  It  was  a  night  like  any  other  in 
Chinatown:  the  narrow  streets  were  crowded  with 
Occidentals  squinting  at  all  the  neon,  the  Orientals  sat 
on  steps  reading  The  New  York  Times,  the  cops  cruised 
by  looking  wary,  and  the  telephone  booths  had  pagoda¬ 
like  roofs  atop  them. 

We  stopped  in  front  of  a  Chinese  curio  shop.  It  was 
closed  at  this  late  hour,  but  there  was  a  light  in  the 
display  window.  There  was  this  Buddha  statuette,  see, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  it  had  a  light  bulb  in  its  head. 

“Aaaargh!”  said  Walter.  “That’s  about  the  most 
disgusting  thing  I’ve  ever  seen !  A  Buddha,  with  a  light 
bulb!” 

We  looked  more  closely  at  it.  It  was  otherwise  a 
fairly  standard  Buddha,  sitting  in  the  lotus  position 
with  hands  in  lap.  There  was  a  small  pan  or  something 
in  the  hands. 

“What’s  that?”  I  wondered.  “An  ashtray?” 

“No,  I  think  it  has  Mexican  jumping  beans  in  it,” 
Carol  said. 

We  walked  on.  “The  thing  is,”  Walter  said,  “I  can 
imagine  some  dumpy  middleclass  housewife  from  At¬ 
lantic  City  coming  by  and  seeing  that  and  thinking  it’s 
just  too,  too  wonderful,  and  rushing  in  to  buy  it.  It’s 
been  in  the  window  for  months  now;  I  don’t  see  why 
some  idiot  hasn’t  bought  it.” 

“Maybe  they  won’t  part  with  it,”  I  said.  “Maybe  it’s 
the  household  altar.  I  mean,  after  all,  the  Chinese  are 
becoming  assimilated,  and  maybe  they  think  the  light 
bulb  is  appropriate  to  a  statue  of  Buddha,  the  Enlight¬ 
ened  One.” 


“ Aaaargh !”  said  Walter.  There’s  no  reasoning  with 
him. 

But  as  I  say,  he’s  a  cynic.  I  discard  cynicism  when¬ 
ever  it  raises  its  serpentine  head,  because  after  all  it 
is  nothing  but  a  destructive  force  undermining  the 
foundations  of  our  society.  If  by  chance  our  world 
stands  on  quicksand  I  would  rather  not  be  told;  the 
mud  might  tickle  my  toes  and  distract  me  from  higher 
things. 

Personally,  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  complacent 
image  of  the  Buddha  smiling  beneath  his  electric  aura. 
I  think  it  may  signify  a  cultural  breakthrough  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance,  a  plateau  finally  reached  on  which 
spiritual  and  practical  values  will  at  last  come  together 
and  blend  in  peace  and  harmony.  For  too  many  mil- 
lenia  have  we  worshipped  our  gods  in  darkness.  The 
murky  mists  of  futility  crouch  around  the  feet  of  the 
godhead,  like  smog  on  Calvary.  It  is  time  that  we  an¬ 
swer  the  pragmatic  question  which  is  at  the  end,  the 
essence  of  all  man’s  philosophy:  What’s  in  it  for  me? 

I  envision  a  new  kind  of  Christ-figure ;  I  see  the 
Lamb  of  God  at  last  becoming  a  ewe,  and  giving  milk 
instead  of  blood.  We  must  bring  Christ  into  our  homes 
in  a  truly  real  sense.  No  more  the  dead-end  idolatry 
of  the  Figure  on  the  Cross :  henceforth  we  shall  use  His 
crown  of  thorns  for  a  coat-rack. 

And  that  isn’t  all;  for,  a  cultural  revolution — to  be 
truly  significant — must  embrace  the  world,  and  be  em¬ 
braced  by  it  in  turn.  It  is  perhaps  chance  that  this 
revolution  has  begun  in  our  own  country,  but  having 
seen  the  seed  glowing  atop  Buddha’s  head  we  must 
carry  it  forth  and  plant  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fitting  task  for  our  Peace  Corps. 

I  see,  for  instance,  a  statue  of  the  four-handed 
Vishnu.  It  is  very  nearly  as  always,  done  with  the  lov¬ 
ing  care  and  consummate  artistry  of  the  East.  But  no 
longer  shall  it  be  merely  a  spiritual  figure,  an  idol,  a 
dead  end  in  itselfi.  No.  In  keeping  with  the  meeting  of 
the  spirit  and  the  belly  of  mankind,  the  mystic  and 
masticate,  the  eternal  and  pragmatic  Yin  and  Yang  of 
our  existence  .  .  .  the  new  Vishnu  will  also  serve  as  a 
Lazy  Susan. 

This  is  only  the  Beginning. 


THE  CLOWNS 


May  9,  1963 

Dear  Pope  John: 

I  know  that,  more  than  anyone,  you  will  appreciate  this 
photograph  of  part  of  an  art  exhibit  on  the  boardwalk  at 


Atlantic  City ;  I  send  it  to  you  as  a  get-well  card. 

Cordially, 

/s/  Paul  Krassner 
Photo  by  Richard  G.  Watherwax 
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The  Realist 


if  this  be  heresy  .  .  . 

by  Albert  Ellis,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  open  letter  is  from 
one  (or  another)  Diane  David  of  Chicago. 

I  have  finally  had  it.  Like  the  omnipresent  drone  of 
canned  music  that  lurks  around  every  corner,  hovers 
over  every  restaurant  table  and  insinuates  itself  into 
one’s  ear,  even  in  elevators,  so  has  sex  finally  managed 
to  lather  itself  across  our  consciousness,  leaving  us 
with  a  constantly  parched  thirst  for  more  knowledge 
of  its  mysteries,  and  the  vague,  disquieting  feeling 
that  no  matter  how  much  we  know,  we  are  still  missing 
something. 

Fortunately,  some  of  that  thirst  can  be  slaked.  We 
have,  among  others,  such  reknowned  sexologists  as 
Albert  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  who  contributes  bountifully  to  the 
literature  and  frenetically  to  the  lore.  The  author  of 
several  books,  numerous  pamphlets,  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  quite  a  few  panegyric  introductions  to  other 
sexual  benefactors’  and  benefactress’  works,  Albert 
Ellis,  Ph.D.,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  busier  than  a 
hermaphrodite  at  a  nudist  convention.  And,  I  might 
add,  just  as  fantastically  disposed. 

As  a  human  being,  I  challenge  this  whole  phony 
spectrum  of  sexual  instruction  from  do-it-yourself  man¬ 
uals  to  group-pleasure-seeking-party  kits  (favors  and 
refreshments  extra). 

As  a  woman,  I  must  sadly  state,  firmly  and  un¬ 
equivocally,  that  you  avid  readers,  you  passionate  pur¬ 
suers,  you  persistent  practitioners  and  you  magnifi¬ 
cently  conned  connivers  have  been  so  put  on  that  it 
isn’t  even  funny.  Not  any  more. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  most  obvious  facts — 
that  a  depth  of  feeling  generates  the  approximate  depth 
of  response;  that  consistent  partaking  of  the  smorgas¬ 
bord  table  is  not  going  to  lead  to  a  wholly  fulfilling 
meal ;  that  “technique”  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
mechanism  and  used  solely  to  reach  mechanical  ends — 
forgetting  this,  which  one  would  assume  (however 
wrongly)  that  any  feeling-thinking  human  being  would 
know,  let  us  take  up  a  recent  column  of  Albert  Ellis, 
Ph.D.,  in  the  Realist  (issue  #31)  and  discuss  some  of 
his  cheerfully  vouchsafed  ideas  regarding  pre-marital 
sex  relations  for  his  or  anyone’s  mythical  teen-age 
daughter.  Since  his  expressed  ideas  reflect  much  of  the 
so-called  sexual  writing  norm,  it  seems  an  apt  point  of 
departure,  to  say  nothing  of  conclusion. 

“Sex  is  a  good  thing,”  he  says  (to  his  daughter, 
mythical,  and  to  the  rest  of  us).  Well  now,  to  raise  even 
an  eyelid  in  today’s  special  values  system  would  be 
tantamount  to  insulting  God,  Mother,  The  Flag  and  a 
dedicated  anti-Communist  all  in  one  burning  indict¬ 
ment.  I,  however,  am  confused.  What  does  he  mean  by 
“sex”?  I  think  I  know  what  he  means  by  “thing”  be¬ 
cause  everyone  means  something  by  it  or  nothing  by  it 
and  rather  than  counting  pin-headed  angels,  we  all  just 
agree  on  it,  whatever  it  is.  But  sex?  Does  he  mean  as 
a  classification?  A  description?  A  way  of  life?  Grant¬ 
ing  polarity  its  due,  is  there  then  such  a  thing  as  “bad 
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sex”?  And,  if  so,  what  would  it  be?  Oh',  the  mind  rebels 
at  such  a  phantasmagoria  of  possibility!  But  some, 
Ellis  among  them  no  doubt,  would  call  that  blocking. 
Or  repression.  Or  inhibition.  Or  something. 

Having  established  the  “goodness”  of  sex  (whatever 
it  is),  he  then  goes  on  to  caution  Miss  Mythical  of  the 
over-emphasized  dangers  of  pre-marital  relations,  there 
being  two,  I  believe:  venereal  disease  and  pregnancy. 
For  some  reason  he  doesn’t  mention  the  psyche  but 
then  again,  neither  did  Kinsey  nor  Chapman  nor  any 
of  the  other  sexual  freedom  fighters.  (Well,  it  does  com¬ 
plicate  things  to  start  bringing  in  feelings  when 
you’re  talking  about  sex.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth,  you  know). 

He  quickly  dispenses  with  venereal  disease  (would 
that  the  Dept,  of  Health  had  his  methodology)  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  its  rise  is  mainly  among  two  distinct  groups 
(a  bit  of  discrimination  here,  if  you  ask  me)  :  (a) 
homosexuals  and  (b)  youths  of  the  economically  de¬ 
prived,  uneducated  groups. 

Well,  that  all  laid  out,  as  it  were,  he  goes  on  to 
caution  his  hypothetical  haven  of  unfulfilled  longings, 
desires,  urges,  etc.,  with  the  following  bits  of  advice, 
to  wit : 

1.  “As  long  as  you  are  not  too  promiscuous  .  .  .” 
Now  Pm  really  confused.  What  in  the  world  does  he 
mean  by  too?  I  thought  value  judgments  went  out  with 
our  decision  to  not  recognize  mainland  China.  Could  he 
possibly  have  an  arbitrary  number  of  men  in  mind  for 
his  mythical  miss?  If  so,  what  is  that  magic  number 
which  would  sustain  her  op  the  credit  side  of  promiscu¬ 
ity?  I  mean,  when  do  good,  healthy,  swinging  sex  re¬ 
lations  with  the  boys  turn  into  prostitution  for  fun  and 
no  profit?  And  then  again,  why  should  she  put  all  this 
time  and  effort  in  for  nothing?  (I  mean  “prostitution 
of  the  soul,”  dear  friends;  I  hope  it  doesn’t  embarrass 
you  to  see  the  thought  raise  its  battered  head.)  Well, 
apnarently  Albert  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  and  his  mythical  daugh¬ 
ter  understand  what  is  meant  by  that  piece  of  advice, 
because  he  quickly  goes  on  to  point  two: 

2.  “Choose  your  sex  partners  mainly  among  middle 
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class  intellectuals  .  .  I’m  sorry,  I  laughed  for  fully 
fifteen  minutes.  Now  I’m  hip  enough  to  know  that  mid¬ 
dle  class  intellectuals  are  certainly  no  laughing  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’ve  yet  to  meet  a  more  deadly 
serious  bunch — by  their  own  admission  to  the  classi¬ 
fication.  Unfortunately,  Ellis’  daughter  may  be  forced 
to  die  a  virgin  with  this  responsibility  foisted  upon 
her,  because  now  she  has  to  actively  seek  out  MCI’s 
and  once  having  found  them  (promiscuous  surely  im¬ 
plies  them),  they’ll  have  to  admit  to  being  MCI’s — ■ 
which,  as  any  self-respecting  intellectual  of  any  class 
knows,  is  the  immediate  evidence  of  being  a  first  class 
phony.  It  has  to  do  with  the  sound  of  one  hand  clapping 
and  really  has  no  place  except  everywhere. 

Passing  by  (for  the  sake  of  time  and  energy)  his 
opinion  that  “pregnancies  are  likely  to  be  highly  incon¬ 
venient  and  hazardous”  (he  refers  to  teen-age  ones 
here,  and  I  submit  that  the  inconvenience  is  mainly  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  families  involved — the  parental  teen-agers 
in  this  case),  we  come  to  a  minor  climax  in  his  article, 
to  wit:  “if  you  want  to  be  absolutely  safe  [and  why  be 
half-safe?]  then  you  should  have  no  actual  intercourse 
[as  opposed  to?]  but  then  you  should,  instead,  freely 
and  fully  pet  to  orgasm.  Heavy  petting  is  a  perfectly 
harmless  pastime — as  long  as  you  and  your  boyfriend 
do  not  merely  arouse  yourself  [why  the  singular?] 
without  orgasmic  release.” 

Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  How  will  they  know?  More 
importantly,  how  will  she  know?  The  majority  of  these 
pamphlets  bemoan  the  lack  or  inability  or  inclination 
of  members  of  the  female  gender  to  experience  orgasm. 
(Oh,  is  that  what  it  was?  .  .  .  Well,  gee,  Manny,  I  tried, 
but  the  way  you  was  holding  the  page  I  couldn’t  see 
the  diagram  .  .  .  I’ll  show  him,  that  good-for-nothing 
bum  isn’t  going  to  make  me  squirm!)  However,  the 
intrepid  Ellis,  sensing  that  there  may  be  a  problem, 
goes  on  to  murmur,  “So  read,  dear,  my  book,  The  Art 
and  Science  of  Love,  which  will  show  you  exactly  how 
to  bring  yourself  and  your  male  companion  to  climax 
without  intei’course.” 

Lucky  girl !  Better  living  through  better  loving, 
sans  chemistry.  Not  only  can  she  indulge  in  this  harm¬ 
less  pastime  (which  conceivably  could  become  full  time 
if  it’s  as  good  as  her  Daddy  says  it  is)  but  she  has  a 
whole  library  of  instructions  right  at  her  fingertips. 
Now,  Albert  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  this  may  be  fine  and  good  for 
your  daughter,  but  what  about  all  the  other  teen-age 
girls  who  can’t  afford  the  $7.95  for  the  aforementioned 
book  and  undoubtedly  won’t  find  it  with  their  public 
library  card?  And  if  they’re  that  broke,  they  won’t  even 
be  able  to  send  away  for  your  The  American  Sexual 
Tragedy  ($5.00)  to  find  out  what  they  wouldn’t  be  miss¬ 
ing  if  they  weren’t  missing  the  $7.95. 

To  you,  Albert  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  and  others  of  your  ilk, 
I  submit  my  sincerest  congratulations.  Capitalizing  on 
an  economic  force  which  realized  that  men  and  women 
could  be  motivated  to  view  themselves  as  commodities 
and  thus  sell  themselves  accordingly,  you  and  your  con¬ 
freres  seized  the  opportunity  to  “dignify”  the  whole 
seething  asininity  with  pseudo-scientific  jargon  and 
precepts  that  any  child  of  six  would  recognize  as  pure 
nonsense.  That  you’ve  all  been  highly  successful  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  sales  of  your  books,  the  confused  reac¬ 
tions  of  many  of  your  readers  and  the  hysterical  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  some  sort  of  sexual  Nirvana  on  the  part 
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of  so  large  a  number  of  our  ‘adult’  population.  This  is 
no  small  accomplishment — even  granting  the  basic  level 
of  stupidity  existing  today. 

Like  you,  I  don’t  happen  to  have  a  teen-age  daugh¬ 
ter.  But,  from  what  I’ve  observed,  it  would  seem  that 
your  impassioned  pleas  to  grant  our  adolescent  popu¬ 
lation  “sexual  freedom”  is  rather  like  cleaning  up  the 
barn  after  the  horse  has  been  sold — down  the  river. 

Let’s  face  it,  these  kids,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are 
looking  for  love.  And  love,  by  any  other  name  or  game 
is  still  that  indisputable  wholeness  of  feeling  between 
one  man  and  one  women  that  encompasses  the  whole 
universe  of  possibility.  I  would  hope  that  my  daughter 
or  son  would  find  this  for  themselves,  as  I  have  done. 
And  while  I  would  not  presume  to  “advise”  them  one 
way  or  the  other  on  their  methods  of  expressing  their 
feelings — I  would  hope  that  their  attitude  toward  life 
was  not  that  of  the  wild-eyed  impulse  buyer  let  loose 
in  a  gigantic  supermarket. 

Dr,  Ellis  Replies 

Diane  David,  in  her  diatribe  against  some  of  the 
views  I  expressed  in  my  column  in  the  Realist,  raises,, 
some  interesting  questions.  Exactly  what  her  questions 
are  is  a  little  difficult  to  state,  in  the  light  of  the  clever 
verbiage  in  which  she  has  encased  them.  Let  me,  how¬ 
ever,  try  to  extract  the  pertinent  queries  from  their 
over-dressed  encasement  and  try  to  answer  them. 

In  the  statement,  “Sex  is  a  good  thing,”  what  does 
the  word  sex  mean?  Obviously,  in  the  context  used,  it 
means  sexual  relations  between  males  and  females:  or, 
more  specifically,  various  kinds  of  petting  and  sexual 
intercourse.  It  does  not  mean  sex  as  a  way  of  life  (since 
that  would  indeed  be  a  highly  limited  way  of  living) . 
Nor  does  it  imply  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “bad 
sex.”  Rape,  or  any  other  form  of  coercive  sex  relations, 
is  obviously  bad  sex.  So  are,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
extreme  sexual  phobias,  obsessions,  compulsions,  etc. 
But  the  usual  kinds  of  heterosexual  petting  and  copula¬ 
tion  are  good.  And,  as  stated  in  my  original  column,  I 
consider  them  good  inside  or  outside  of  marriage.  Cer¬ 
tainly  (both  in  and  out  of  marriage)  sex  relations  often 
have  clearcut  disadvantages  and  hazards.  But  so  do 
mountain  climbing,  skiing,  and  even  walking  peacefully 
on  the  sidewalk. 

When  do  good,  healthy,  swinging  sex  relations  with 
the  boys  turn  into  prostitution  for  fun  and  no  profit? 
Never,  in  my  book.  Prostitution,  when  properly  defined 
(as  in  Horace  and  Ava  English’s  Comprehensive  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Psychological  and  Psychoanalytical  Terms) 
means  “promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  for  financial 
gain ;  figuratively,  compromising  ideals  in  order  to  gain 
an  advantage.”  I  therefore  cannot  see  how  a  girl  who 
willingly  engages  in  good,  healthy,  swinging  sex  rela¬ 
tions  can  possibly  pi'ostitute  herself,  no  matter  how 
promiscuous  she  may  choose  to  be.  If  she  “prostitutes 
her  soul” — as,  say,  when  she  only  has  intercourse  to 
gain  a  man’s  love  rather  than  because  she  truly  wants 
to  be  .with  him  sexually — she  has  severe  emotional 
problems  and  is,  of  course,  not  having  good,  healthy, 
swinging  relations.  Even  then,  she  should  be  sympa¬ 
thized  with  and  therapeutically  helped  rather  than  (as 
apparently  Diane  David  would  have  her  be)  blamed 
and  scorned. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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!  Magazine  of  the  Month 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  verbal  montages  on 
actual  special-interest  magazines  which,  while  inten¬ 
tionally  aimed  at  limited  audiences,  unintentionally 
satirize  the  outside  world  in  the  process, 

Transvestia  is  published  “by,  for  and  about  trans¬ 
vestites/’  In  this  particular  issue,  Miss  Genevieve,  “our 
cover  girl,”  tells  her  story  to  “confirm  the  theory  that 
not  all  .transvestites  form  their  cross-dressing  habits 
at  an  early  age.”  She  was  in  the  army,  went  to  business 
college,  married  at  21,  and  is  “the  proud  father  of  two 
children.”  At  the  age  of  29,  “my  wife  and  I  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  masquerade  party.  We  decided  to  attend  it 
as  chorus  girls.  .  .  .  We  obtained  the  necessary  costumes 
(including  a  wig  for  me),  high  heeled  shoes,  even  a 
girdle  to  hold  my  waist  in.  With  the  help  of  my  wife 
I  transformed  my  male  appearance  into  that  of  a  rather 
attractive  girl.  My  legs  were  shaved  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  and  although  it  felt  ‘silly’  I  was  somehow 
amazed  and  stimulated  at  seeing  how  shapely  they  were. 
We  went  all  the  way  with  complete  makeup,  falsies  and 
all.  I  hadn’t  dreamed  I  could  turn  .out  to  be  so  pretty 
considering  my  175  lbs.  and  6  ft.  height.  ...  In  the 
six  years  or  so  that  have  elapsed  since  that  first  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  become  more  and  more  a  confirmed 
transvestite.  ...  I  find  time  about  once  a  month  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  pleasures  of  cross-dressing.  I  usually  find 
some  excuse  to  drive  to  another  city  overnight.  There 
I  check  into  a  motel,  transform  into  a  woman  and  spend 
the  evening  having  a  thrilling  time  changing  costumes, 
going  out  window  shopping,  etc.  My  wife,  family, 
friends  and  business  associates  do  not  know  of  my 


transvestism.  I  think  it  best  to  keep  it  seci’et.  ...  I  occa¬ 
sionally  am  asked  to  visit  another  city  to  appear  on  a 
program  or  at  a  convention  stag  party  and  do  a  skit 
or  a  strip  tease  act  where  Bingo  winners  come  on 
stage  and  remove  an  item  of  my  costume.  The  audience 
in  every  case  thinks  I  am  a  true  woman  until  the  end 
of  the  act.  My  true  identity  is  never  revealed— only  my 
true  sex.” 

Transvestia  has  a  “Literary  Corner”  recommending 
such  books  as  The  importance  of  Wearing  Clothes,  Sex 
and  Society,  and  The  Natural  Superiority  of  Women; 
a  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  section  (“The  $4  I  sent  you,” 
writes  one  subscriber,  “cost  me  a  new  slip  but  it  was 
well  worth  it”>;  “Editorial  Emanations”  in  which  the 
editor,  Virginia,  writes:  “I  hope  no  subscribers  to  the 
magazine  are  sending  off-color,  obscene,  or  ‘sexy’  mail 
to  anyone.  When  and  if  such  persons  are  caught  and 
it  should  be  found  that  they  were  also  transvestites  and 
subscribers  to  Transvestia  it  gives  a  bad  reputation 
to  the  magazine,  to  the  subject  and  to  all  lovers  of  the 
feminine.  .  .  .  Let’s  keep  our  skirts  clean!” ;  a  column, 
“Susanna  Says,”  in  which  Susanna  criticizes  certain 
transvestites — the  type  who  gets  “indignant  if  you  tell 
her  she  must  wear  hip  padding,”  the  type  who  “as¬ 
sumes  that  most  masculine  of  all  poses  while  sitting — 
ankle  over  thigh,  knee  way  out  at  a  45°  angle,”  and  the 
type  who,  “If  you  suggest  she  should  tweeze  her  eye¬ 
brows  a  bit,  she’ll  swear  half  the  office  force,  her  entire 
family  and  the  whole  town  will  spot  the  tweezing  right 
away  and  she’ll  be  disgraced  forever  and  ever”;  and, 
finally,  “Goods  and  Services” — offering  for  sale,  “Movie 
stills  from  Some  Like  it  Hot  and  High  Society  showing 
Lemmon,  Curtis,  and  Crosby  in  girl’s  clothing,”  and,  for 
$140,  a  “Blonde  wig,  human  hair,  worn  about  6  times.” 


Fashion  Department 


THE  FASTEST  GROIN  IN  THE  WIST 


The  above  action  sequence  is  reproduced  from  an  actual 
advertisement  of  the  Groin  Holster  (Pat.  Pend.) — “For 
the  first  time,”  states  the  ad, copy,  “a  truly  concealed  hol¬ 
ster  that  can  be  worn  with  leisure  clothing!  Ideal  for  all 
year  round  and  especially  warm  weather.  No  jacket  neces¬ 
sary;  no  outside  shirt  tails!!  Comfortable,  convenient. 
Guaranteed.  Used  by  peace  officers  everywhere.”  The  guar¬ 


antee  reads:  “I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  fully  satisfied 
with  my  holster  I  can  return  it  within  10  days  and  receive 
a  complete  refund  of  the  purchase  price.”  If  the  purchaser 
is  still  alive,  that  is.  Cause  of  death  might  well  have  been 
a  stuck  zipper.  Otherwise,  instead  of  being  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  plainclothesman  by  his  brown  shoes,  the  tipoff  would 
be  that  his  fly  is  open. 
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THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HOOVER 

by  Saul!  Heller 


A  former  FBI  agent,  in  an  article 
written  for  The  Nation,  reveals  that 
the  FBI  has  close  to  1,500  informers 
within  the  Communist  Party — one  in¬ 
former  for  every  5.7  Party  members. 
The  FBI,  he  reports,  is  troubled  at  the 
thought  that  the  dues  its  numerous 
agents  are  paying  the  Communists 
makes  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  the  biggest  financial  contributor 
to  the  Party. 

We  can’t  help  speculating  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover’s  successor,  equally  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  situation,  and  perhaps 
less  worried  over  the  menace  of  do¬ 
mestic  communism,  may  pull  most  of 
the  FBI  agents  out  of  the  Party. 

The  possibility  must  give  U.S.  Com¬ 
munist  Party  chiefs  goose-pimples.  The 
Party  probably  fears  the  FBI  much 
less  than  it  fears  the  loss  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  support.  If,  say,  1,400 
dues-paying  members  in  good  standing, 
some  of  them  well  up  in  the  hierarchy, 
were  to  suddenly  bolt  the  greatly- 
thinned  Party  ranks,  the  blow  to  its 
morale  could  well  prove  crippling. 

The  charge  is  made  by  the  ex-FBI 
man  that  FBI  chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  a  vested  interest  in  communism— 
that  is,  in  maintaining  the  myth  of  a 
domestic  communist  menace — and  that 
he  promotes  the  myth  to  retain  right- 
wing  support.  Much  as  the  FBI  may 
need  the  Communist  Party,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Communist  Party  needs 
the  FBI  even  more. 

No  outsider  can  say  with  certainty 
how  things  stood  before  the  FBI  set  up 
a  branch  in  the  Communist  Party,  but 
they  must  have  been  pretty  tough.  Who 
knows  how  far  along  the  road  to  dis¬ 
solution  the  Party  would  have  gone, 
had  not  the  helping  hand  of  the  FBI 
been  extended  at  a  critical  moment,  to 
augment  the  Party’s  membership  and 
refurbish  its  treasury? 

Rather  than  lose  much  valued  asso¬ 
ciates,  we  are  sure  the  Party  would 
consider  a  reduction  in  dues  for  its  FBI 


members.  Difficulties  in  engineering 
such  an  arrangement  without  scandal 
seem  insurmountable  at  the  moment, 
but  with  good-will  on  both  sides,  and 
expert  public  relations  men  to  stand 
guard  over  the  negotiations,  the  feat 
could  perhaps  be  achieved.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  certainly  warrant  exploration, 
before  any  mass  exodus  of  FBI  men 
from  the  Party  is  undertaken,  with 
the  serious  consequences  this  can  en¬ 
tail  for  both  sides. 

Other  aspects  of  the  situation  trou¬ 
ble  us.  The  great  pains  our  govern¬ 


ment  takes  to  shield  us  from  commu¬ 
nist  propaganda  indicates  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  it. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  with 
1,500  FBI  agents  continually  exposed 
to  such  propaganda,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  should  fall  for  it?  The 
possibility  must  unquestionably  have 
occurred  to  so  astute  a  man  as  J7  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  adequate  precautions 
taken.  Which  means  that  a  considerable 
number  of  FBI  super-spies  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  planted  in  the  Party,  to  spy 
on  the  1,500  FBI  spies. 

It  is  not  inconceivable,  in  fact,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Communist  Party 
membership,  aside  from  the  FBI  spies, 
may  be  made  up  of  these  super-spies. 
Stretching  the  possibilities  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  further,  maybe  all  the  remaining 
Communist  Party  members  are  FBI 
super-spies  .  .  .  which  would  mean  that 
the  Communist  Party  is  simply  the 
FBI  in  disguise.  Or  the  FBI,  by  now, 
may  be  the  Communist  Party  in  dis¬ 
guise. 

Evidence  that  at  least  some  of  our 
speculations  deserve  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  lies  in  the  assertion,  by  the  for¬ 
mer  FBI  man,  that  FBI  agents  are 
rising  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  hierarchy,  and  may  soon 
gain  complete  control  of  the  Party.  For 
all  we  know,  such  a  development  may 
already  have  taken  place.  With  the 
FBI  manning  the  Communist  Party, 
and  also  protecting  us  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  the  menace  of  domestic 
communism  will  have  reached  a  really 
serious  level — from  a  psychiatric  stand¬ 
point.  The  remedy  is  obscure.  How 
does  one  treat  schizophrenia  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation? 

In  any  event,  a  Congressional  in¬ 
quiry  is  long  overdue.  Such  an  inquiry 
should,  to  be  effective,  have  only  one 
simple,  clearly-defined  aim:  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  Communist  Party  ends 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  begins. 


The  Image  Securers  . 

Partly  through  their  own  efforts  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Defense  Dept.’s  insistence  on  higher- 
quality  security  programs,  security  officers  are  fast 
shaking  off  the  impression  that  they  are  little  more 
than  glorified  night  watchmen.  .  .  .  This  fall’s  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Se¬ 
curity  (2,490  members,  with  chapters  in  58  cities) 
was  devoted  to  promoting  the  image  of  security  men 
as  high-grade  professionals.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  status  of  the  security  officer  in  the  corporate 
hierarchy  usually  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  defense  business  a  company  has.  .  .  . 

— Business  Week 


From  Purge  to  Dirge 

The  Cuyahoga  Funeral  Directors  Assn,  launched  its 
first  advertising  venture  yesterday,  sponsoring  the 
“Dr.  Crane  Show,”  a  5-minute  Monday-thru-Friday 
radio  series.  .  .  .  Ten  one-minute  institutional  soft- 
sell  commercials  are  rotated  in  the  middle  of  the  show. 
The  ads  discuss  the  profession’s  code  of  ethics,  com¬ 
paring  member  morticians  to  doctors  and  lawyers. 
Some  spots  discuss  the  facilities  and  transportation 
offered  by  members.  Any  reference  to  the  dead  is 
avoided.  .  .  .  Letters  have  been  sent  to  non-members, 
telling  them  about  the  job  the  association  is  doing  to 
build  the  image  of  the  mortician. 

— Advertising  Age 
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The  Case  Against  Suicide 

by  Laurence  M.  Jcmifer 


Let  me  put  your  minds  at  rest,  at  least  to  this 
extent:  I  am  not  going  to  bother  you  with  the  usual 
article  which  goes  under  this  title,  the  religious  case 
combining  with  the  philosophical  case  (such  as  it  is) 
combining  with  the  legal  and  historico-legal  cases  to 
produce  3500  words  of  roaring  wind  and  very  little 
sense.  This  usual  article  irritates  me  as  much  as 
it  does  you,  and  to  hell  with  it. 

However,  it  appears  to  surprise  people  that  there 
is  any  other  case  against  suicide.  This  seems  to  me 
one  more  aspect  of  the  statement  that  there  is  not 
very  much  sense  being  made  these  days.  Whether  this 
low  supply  is  due  to  an  equally  low  demand  I  am  not 
at  present  prepared  to  state. 

There  is,  however,  a  perfectly  sensible  and  com¬ 
plete  case  against  suicide — and,  having  been  reminded 
of  it  by  the  vacillations  of  Miriam  Allen  deFord  in 
the  last  number  (#41)  of  this  little  gadfly,  I  intend 
to  enunciate  it.  Not  that  Miss  deFord  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  Manichees  and  is  advising  us  all  to 
go  out  and  do  ourselves  in.  Her  position  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  middle:  she  appears  to  claim  that 
thre  are  a  good  many  situations  in  which  suicide  is, 
or  can  be,  reasonable  and  acceptable.  She  is  also  will¬ 
ing  to  state  that  many  suicides  are  the  result  of  a 
briefly  or  lengthily  unbalanced  mind. 

This  position  in  the  middle  is,  like  most  median  out¬ 
posts,  both  uncomfortable  and  untenable. 

The  Manichee  position  (life  is  evil,  and  we  ought 
all  to  get  rid  of  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  have  no 
children,  die  out  and  leave  nothing  behind)  is  a  ten¬ 
able  one,  though  not  very  damned  attractive  to  most  of 
us.  Those  of  us  to  whom  the  position  is  attractive  do 
not  form  part  of  my  reading  audience,  or  anybody’s : 
they  have,  I  should  think,  taken  the  advice  of  Manes, 
and  until  and  unless  spiritualism  becomes  dependable 
(which  I  do  not  expect)  there  is  no  way  to  have  an 
argument  with  them  any  more. 

The  opposing  position — and  the  one  I  am  going  to 
explore — is  this :  that  under  no  circumstances  short 
of  service  to  a  visible,  clearly  envisioned  higher  good, 
can  suicide  be  the  act  of  a  sane,  sound  mind. 

Let’s  put  this  statement  to  a  test.  Let  us,  in  other 
words,  posit  that  I  am  about  to  commit  suicide.  (I 
might  as  well  have  posited  you,  but  why  make  you 
uncomfortable?  Besides,  I  was — as  I  suppose  most  of 
us  have  been  by  the  age  of  25  or  so — and  we  might  as 
well  keep  matters  personal.)  Let  us  further  posit  that  I 
know  of  a  method  which,  perhaps  not  as  kindly  as  Miss 
deFord’s  governmental  gassing,  is  pretty  much  painless 
and  not  very  messy  (there  are  several,  none  widely 
known,  but  then  I  write  detective  stories  for  a  living) . 
My  reasoning,  right  up  to  the  point  of  action,  appears 
to  me  perfectly  rational  and  acceptable — but  let’s  stop 
the  action  right  there,  suspending  me  in  the  very  act 
of  getting  rid  of  me,  and  take  a  good  look  at  my  state 
of  mind.  '”l 

First  of  all,  am  I  religious?  (Sorry,  but  we’ve  got 
to  dispose  of  this  part  of  the  question;  I’ll  try  to 
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hurry  it.)  If  I  am  a  member  either  of  Orthodox  Jewry 
or  Roman  Catholicism,  I  am  forbidden  suicide  by  be¬ 
liefs  which,  in  a  moment  of  putative  sanity,  I  have 
already  accepted.  About  other  Western  churches  the 
best  I  can  say  is  that  they  don’t  know  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  until  this  year’s  line  comes  down  from  Rabbi 
Kertzer,  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  the  like:  I  cannot  posit  my  own  belief 
in  the  Protestant  or  the  non-Orthodox  systems  because 
a  state  of  such  entire  mental  confusion  is  impossible 
for  me  to  share.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  member 
of  certain  Eastern  religions,  suicide  is  not  only  per¬ 
mitted  but,  under  some  circumstances,  recommended  or 
commended.  In  any  case,  the  matter  of  religion,  if  I 
have  one,  is  going  to  dispose  of  the  question  once  and 
for  all. 

Of  course,  I  may  be  out  of  my  right  mind — but  in 
that  case,  not  only  am  I  right  in  line  with  the  position 
I  have  taken  to  defend,  but  I  certainly  ought  to  be 
stopped  until  I  can  be  brought  back  to  my  right  mind 
to  think  things  over.  I  don’t  imagine  there  is  much 
argument  about  that. 

Okay,  then.  If  I’m  religious,  either  I  commit 
suicide  in  the  service  of  a  higher  good  (as  the  Eastern 
churches  tell  me)  or  I  commit  suicide  while  out  of  my 
right  mind. 

But  suppose  I’m  not. 

If  I’m  not,  I  don’t  believe  in  a  future  life.  Fine. 
Great.  Now  let  me  try  to  posit  a  situation  in  which  the 
end  of  my  life,  the  total  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  extinction 
of  my  pei-sonality,  is  going  to  be  a  rational  move. 

Is  there,  first  of  all,  a  conceivable  higher  good? 
Yes,  there  is.  Suppose  I  am  in  a  spot  where  pressure 
or  other  techniques  have  a  high  probability  of  forcing 
me  to  betray  associates  or  beliefs  (this  is  the  captured 
spy).  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this:  suicide  here, 
if  manageable,  is  that  high  form  of  realism  which  we 
call  heroic. 

But,  leaving  to  one  side  the  captured  spy  (about 
whose  position  there  is,  once  again,  very  little  argu¬ 
ment — except  among  captured  spies),  is  there  another 
such  situation? 

Miss  deFord  apparently  thinks  she  has  come  up 
with  one — as,  in  order  to  maintain  her  franchise  on 
the  fence,  she  must  do.  Here  it  is :  I’m  suffering  great 
pain  (either  physical  or  emotional  or  both)  and  it  is 
certain  that  I  shall  go  on  suffering  great  pain  until  I 
die,  with  no  chance  of  remission  or  release,  and  no 
opportunity  to  function  in  any  way  which  I  recognize 
as  valuable  to  me  or  others. 

The  catch — oh,  yes,  there  is  a  catch— is  in  three 
words.  “It  is  certain  .  .  Now,  wait  a  minute.  Is  it? 
Ever? 

God  knows  where  the  breakthrough  on  cancer,  mel¬ 
ancholia  or  any  other  agony  of  the  body  or  spirit  is 
going  to  come  from,  or  when.  It  seems  a  shame  to  give 
up  when  you  might  be  five  minutes  early. 

And  if  this  sounds  heartless,  please  let  me  state 
that  as  far  as  the  emotions  are  concerned  I  have  been 
through  as  much  as  most,  and  that  I  know  what  severe 
physical  pain  is,  and  suffer  from  it  regularly.  Further 
details  on  request,  but  I  do  not  mean  hangnail,  coryza 
or  peptic  ulcer.  Nor  is  there  much  of  a  chance  of  re¬ 
mission.  Not  even  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  research  going  on 
.  .  .  the  last  real  expert  in  the  field  died  in  the  summer 
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of  ’62  with  his  book  half-finished. 

And  I  know  this — that  all  pain,  once  you’re  through 
it,  simply  disappears:  on  the  other  side  of  any  pain, 
there  is  life  to  be  lived  again,  as  fi’eshly  as  ever. 

There  is  life  to  be  lived.  That  provides  the  basic 
statement.  Can  it  ever  be  rational  to  give  up  all  experi¬ 
ence  to  avoid  some  experience? 

Miss  deFord  (whom,  by  the  way,  I  am  not  primarily 
attacking:  I  admire  much  of  her  work,  and  she  merely 
happens  to  be  handy  as  a  representative  of  her  par¬ 
ticular  school  of  what  she  undoubtedly  thinks  is 
thought)  has  read  Karl  Menninger  without  at  any 
moment  understanding  what  the  man  is  very  clearly 
saying.  The  book,  by  the  way,  is  Man  Against  Himself, 
it  is  available  in  paper  and  in  libraries,  and  it  is  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  an  argument  on  this  subject.  Men¬ 
ninger  has  gone  back  to  the  Freudian  eros-and-thana- 
tos  twinship  and  sees  suicide  (except  in  the  single 
justifiable  case  mentioned  above)  as  an  irrational  tri¬ 
umph  of  thanatos  over  eros,  of  the  death-wish  over  the 
urge-to-life.  He  sees  suicide  (exception  noted  again: 
please  put  this  exception  in  every  time,  to  save  my 
space  and  patience)  as  an  irrational  act,  all  the  time, 
every  time,  as  a  triumph  over  the  reasoning  part  of 
man’s  nature  by  the  instinct  of  death. 

In  fact,  how  can  it  be  othei'wise? 

There  is  not  only,  always,  hope  for  medical  or  psy¬ 
choanalytic  breakthroughs,  there  is  also  hope  for  the 
individual  human  being.  I  (who  am  about  to  commit 
suicide — remember?)  have  failed  to  conquer  my  ten¬ 
dencies  toward  alcoholism,  drug-addiction,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  makes  me  foul  to  myself.  But  there  is 
always,  always,  after  500  failui'es,  another  try — as 
long  as  I  am  around  to  make  one. 

And,  beyond  that,  every  experience — every  pain, 
loss,  discomfort,  denial — is  an  experience,  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  no  experience  at  all  its  value  is  infinite. 
Raskolnikov’s  “To  live!  Only  to  live!”  and  Dylan 
Thomas’  “Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  dark  night,”  are 
two  ways  of  stating  that.  Another,  somewhat  more 
melancholy  and  less  famiilar,  is  Housman’s: 

The  troubles  of  our  proud  and  angry  dust 
Are  from  eternity,  and  cannot  fail. 

Bear  them  we  can,  and.  if  we  can,  we  must. 

Shoulder  the  sky,  my  lad,  and  drink  your  ale. 

Living,  they  tell  me,  is  an  art.  Like  any  art,  it  has 
its  pros  and  its  amateurs.  And  a  pro  is  somebody  who 
can  get  up  off  the  floor.  There  will  always  be  some¬ 
thing  to  knock  you  down :  there  is  enough  trouble  and 
pain  and  loss  and  discomfort  and  denial  for  everybody, 
full  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over.  But 
there  is  something  else,  too.  It  may  be  as  small  as  a 
fly  walking  across  the  ceiling  of  your  room,  or  the  feel 
of  a  sheet  tecraping  your  toes.  It  is  experience. 

Unless  you’re  religious  (sorry,  there’s  that  word 
again)  there  isn’t  anything  else.  And  how  can  it  be 
rational  to  throw  it  away — for  nothing,  nothing,  noth¬ 
ing,  nothing  at  all? 

For  a  better  world,  for  happier  experiences — sure. 

But  that  isn’t  the  choice,  friends. 

This  is  all  you’ve  got.  Hang  on  to  it — and  get  what 
you  can  out  of  it.  Become  a  pro  in  this  peculiar  and 
universal  art  and  get  up  off  the  floor.  Or  for  the  matter 
of  that,  get  what  you  can  out  of  a  close  study  of  the 
floorboards. 

What  else  have  you  got?  And  what  else  can  you 
get? 
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I  don’t  know  of  a  rational  argument  to  put  against 
that — though  I’d  be  curious  to  hear  one. 

Any  takers? 

Addendum: 

The  editor  of  this  odd  little  pest  has  suggested  a 
concrete  example,  the  hero  of  Johnny  Got  His  Gun, 
who  has  had  his  arms  andf  legs,  and  all  the  sensory 
apparatus  of  his  face,  shot  away.  Does  such  a  man  have 
the  right  to  commit  suicide? 

No.  Johnny  spends  most  of  the  book,  in  fact,  trying 
to  communicate  with  the  outside  world — and  manages 
to  do  so.  He  has  remaining,  though  tiny,  gratifications 
and  he  makes  the  most  of  them  (the  feel  of  warmth 
or  wind  on  his  body,  the  hands  of  a  nurse)  until  he 
can  communicate  and  so  get  himself  back  into  contact 
with  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  book  he  is  effectively 
killed  by  a  heavy  and  (we  are  to  understand)  constant 
dosage  of  opiates :  at  that  point,  he  is  no  longer  even 
capable  of  suicide,  since  he  is  effectively  dead.  Johnny 
is,  by  God,  a  pro — and  why  settle  for  being  any  less? 
Do  you  really  think  life  can  get  tougher  than  that? 
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(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Is  a  girl’s  psyche  endangered  by  her  having  pre¬ 
marital  sex  relations?  No.  Her  psyche  is  only  endan¬ 
gered  if  she  erroneously  believes  that  she  is  a  horrible 
person  for  having  such  relations,  or  if  she  thinks  that 
if  she  “loses  her  reputation”  with  various  puritans  and 
bigots  she  is  in  a  terrible  fix.  As  the  Roman  philoso¬ 
pher,  Epictetus,  pointed  out  some  two  thousands  years 
ago,  and  as  I  have  recently  re-emphasized  in  my  writ¬ 
ings  on  rational-emotive  psychothei'apy,  it  is  rarely  the 
things  that  happen  to  us  that  disturb  us,  but  our  view 
of  these  things.  No  girl,  remarked  the  famous  New 
York  mayor  Jimmie  Walker,  was  ever  ruined  by  a  book. 
Unless,  I  hasten  to  add,  she  believes  the  nonsense  that 
many  books  contain,  about  her  being  obliged  to  feel 
ruined  because  she  has  been  premari tally  unchaste. 

How  will  young  people  know  how  to  bring  each 
other  to  orgasm  without  having  actual  intercourse  with¬ 
out  their  reading  my  $7.95  book,  The  Art  and  Science 
of  Love,  or  my  $5.00  book,  The  American  Sexual 
Tragedy?  (a)  By  reading  my  fifty-cent  paperback  book, 
Sex  Without  Guilt,  (b)  By  using  their  heads,  hands, 
and  tongues. 

Can  young  people  find  love  without  having  an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  of  a  wild-eyed,  impulse  buyer  let  loose 
in  a  gigantic  supermarket?  Yes — if  they’re  lucky.  Most 
people  in  our  society  find  little  love,  no  matter  what 
their  sexual  technique  is,  or  how  prim  or  promiscuous 
they  are  in  their  premarital  days.  Finding  love  has 
relatively  little  to  do  with  finding  desirable  sex  part¬ 
ners — and  much  more  to  do  with  finding  oneself  (rather 
than  confonningly  striving  to  please  others).  But  all 
things  being  equal  (if  they  ever  are!),  and  given  two 
young  people  who  are  equally  self-loving  and  capable  of 
forming  an  intense,  stable  relationship  with  a  member 
of  the  other  sex,  I  would  certainly  bet  on  the  success 
of  the  one  who  adventurously  experiments  with  pre¬ 
marital  affairs  than  the  one  who  fearfully  refrains 
from  all  antenuptial  sexuality.  In  love  as  well  as  sex 
relations,  and  especially  in  that  charming  combination 
which  we  may  call  sex-love  relations,  the  old  saw  still 
takes  a  deep  bite:  Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained! 

The  Realist 


BOREDOM  r 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

It’s  a  very  interesting  kind  of  thing 
that  we’re  working  into.  It’s  part  and 
parcel  of  the  peculiar  sort  of  physical 
restlessness  that  is,  I  believe,  the  hand¬ 
maiden  to  boredom  itself. 

Now,  is  boredom  physical,  or  is  it 
mental?  That’s  a  good  question.  That’s 
a  very  good  question.  Most  people  like 
to  assume  that  boredom  is  mental.  A 
lot  of  people  will  automatically  say: 
“Well,  if  a  guy’s  thinking,  he’s  not 
bored.” 

I  don’t  know.  I  am  very  curious.  I 
have  never  seen  boredom  approached 
as  a  physical  problem.  And  almost  all 
of  our  world  is  devoted  to  avoiding 
physicality  at  all  costs.  Paradoxically 
enough,  some  of  the  most  bored  people 
I’ve  known  are  some  of  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  people  I’ve  known.  Now  that 
would  seem  to  be  a  thing  that  could  not 
happen,  because  we  like  to  believe  that 
if  people  learn  a  lot  about  poetry,  if 
they  learn  a  lot  about  music,  if  they 
learn  much  about  English  Literature, 
they  will  not  be  bored. 

Well,  I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
most  dynamically  bored — and  by  “dy¬ 
namically  bored”  I  mean  some  of  the 
most  dangerously  bored  —  people  I’ve 
known,  have  been  steeped  in  this  sort 
of  intellectualism.  Now  this  is  not  an 
anti-intellectualism  spiel  I’m  giving 
here.  It’s  something  entirely  different. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  prime  mis¬ 
understood  areas  of  boredom  is  the 
physical  side.  And  I  am  not  recom¬ 
mending  physicality  as  a  cure  for  bore¬ 
dom,  but  I  say  that  these  two  are  in¬ 
tertwined.  In  a  very  subtle  way. 

Now  artificial  physicality,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  even  more  boring 
than  artificial  intellectuality.  In  short, 
I  think  some  of  the  most  bored  people 
I’ve  known  are  golfers.  Now,  why?  I 
don’t  know  why.  Perhaps  it’s  because 
their  physical  problem  is  an  artificial 
problem.  In  other  words,  the  sense  of 
necessity  is  not  there  in  a  golf  game. 
It  is  an  artificial  conflict.  I  think  arti¬ 
ficial  conflicts  are  always  in  the  end 
probably  the  most  deadeningly  boring 
things. 

Now  it  gets  a  little  more  involved. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  like  to  feel 
that:  “No,  I’m  not  bored  when  I  play 
golf.” 

That  is  perhaps  because  you  have 
other  conflicts  that  are  very  real  in 
your  life.  Golf  itself  is  a  divertisement 
and  is  nothing  more.  But  the  minute 
the  world  becomes  centered  around 
golf,  look  out.  In  short,  when  golf  be¬ 
comes  the  primary  goal  of  a  life,  then 
there  are  problems.  It’s  just  like  a  guy 
who  is  a  fisherman,  and  if  you  go  fish¬ 
ing  three  weeks  out  of  the  year,  it’s  a 
wildly  exciting  thing. 

But  if  somebody  said  to  you:  “From 
now  on  until  the  end  of  time,  you  can 
fish  seven  days  a  week,  sixteen  hours 
a  day!” — by  the  end  of  the  third  day 
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you  are  looking  for  somebody  to  kill. 

Interesting  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  say  that  Beauty — and  Art,  too 
— is  a  divertisement.  We  like  to  believe 
it  can  become  a  total  involvement.  For¬ 
get  it.  Because  there  are  evidences  in 
past  civilizations  where  it  didn’t  work; 
among  them,  the  Greeks.  Where,  if  you 
become  totally  involved  in  Beauty,  then 
Beauty  becomes  the  most  supreme  bore¬ 
dom.  Because  there  is  no  reason  for 
Beauty  any  longer.  I  think  Beauty  is 
beautiful  because  it  is  a  surcease. 
Beauty  is  beautiful  because  it  is  that 
one  tiny  taste  of  a  superb  herb  In  the 
middle  of  something  that  is  otherwise 
sour  and  bitter.  The  minute  that  Beau¬ 
ty  becomes  the  soup,  you  will  look  for 
the  sour  and  bitter  taste;  they  will  be¬ 
come  the  Beauty. 

In  short,  a  nation  that  is  built  around 
Beauty  and  soft  and  ease  will  look  for 
the  supreme  ugliness,  as  it  will  then 
become  the  supreme  Beauty.  To  carry 
it  even  further,  War  could  become  the 
supreme  achievement  of  Beauty. 

Editor's  Note 

Jean  Shepherd  may  be  heard  on 
WOR  from  11:15  to  midnight,  Monday 
thru  Friday.  This  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  pieces  taken  verbatim  from  his  non- 
scripted  radio  program,  transcribed 
from  the  tape  by  Lee  Brown.  Shepherd, 
one  of  the  early  influences  on  the  Real¬ 
ist,  was  impolitely  interviewed  in  #20. 
N _ _ _ _ _ ✓ 

It’s  fascinating.  To  me,  it  is.  I’m 
waiting  to  see,  because  I  feel,  closer 
and  closer,  more  and  more  people  are 
driven  to  things  by  the  sheer  boredom 
of  non-things. 

I’ve  known  more  and  more  Peace 
people  who’ve  become  angrier  and  an¬ 
grier  because  Peace  has  somehow  con¬ 
tinued.  The  other  day,  two  thousand 
people  began  to  club  each  other  for 
Peace,  in  Trafalgar  Square.  But  there 
was  no  war.  Nobody  had  dropped  an 
atom  bomb,  and  nobody  was  about  to 
drop  an  atom  bomb.  So— to  me — they 
got  very  bored  with  non-War  and  be¬ 
gan  to  hit  each  other  on  the  head  in 
the  name  of  non-War. 

And  I  say  this:  that  Peace  will  be¬ 
come  more  violent  as  War  becomes  less 
likely.  Now,  that  sounds  like  a  paradox. 
It  is. 

I  have  a  lot  of  friends,  for  example, 
very  hard-hitting,  angry,  Liberal 
friends.  Nothing  irritated  them  more 
than  to  find  that  Kennedy  was  elected. 
They  were  the  first  people  to  be  angry 
about  Kennedy.  Why?  You  want  to 
know  why?  Because  they  weren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  winning  at  all;  they  were  in¬ 
terested  in  fighting.  That’s  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Some  people  are  only  happy 
when  fighting  for  a  Cause.  They  are 
unhappy  when  the  Cause  comes  about. 
Now,  that  sounds  like  a  paradox.  For¬ 
get  it. 

I  know  a  famous  cartoonist  who 
spent  six  years  writing  angry  anti- 
Nixon  and  anti-Ike  cartoons,  because 


he  thought  that  Nixon  was  going  to 
win.  The  minute  Nixon  lost,  he  became 
even  angrier,  and  now  he  has  been 
doing  more  and  more,  even  angrier, 
anti-Kennedy  cartoons. 

That’s  an  interesting  problem.  Fas¬ 
cinating  problem.  I  know  a  guy  who 
went  on  a  Freedom  Ride  and  who  was 
profoundly  disappointed  because  they 
didn’t  burn  his  bus.  Told  me  that.  I 
know  a  guy  who  was  on  a  Peace  dem¬ 
onstration  down  in  the  Village  one  day 
when  they  were  having  an  Air  Raid 
drill.  He  was  angry  because  the  police 
didn’t  arrest  him.  He  was  a  famous 
writer.  He  was  really  teed  off,  and 
said:  “That  shows  how  dishonest  the 
fuzz  is!  That  shows  how  rotten  the 
fuzz  really  is!” 

He  was  mad  because  they  didn’t  do 
anything.  Because  he  would  have  been 
very  happy  to  have  written  an  angry 
editorial  in  the  Voice  about  how  they 
clubbed  him.  They  didn’t  do  anything. 
They  just  said:  “Well,  okay,  you  wan¬ 
na  stand  by  the  bushes,  all  right. 
That’s  your  problem.” 

That  really  bugged  him,  because  he 
wanted  to  prove  that  the  police  would 
not  allow  a  peaceful  man  to  stand  by 
the  bushes.  What  happened  is  that  they 
did.  So  who’s  peaceful  or  not?  I  don’t 
know. 

The  thing  that  I’m  driving  at  here 
is  that  as  we  approach  what  we  call 
Paradise,  the  more  boredom  is  going 
to  be  a  problem.  More  and  more  as  you 
watch  television  commercials  you  will 
see  that  the  big  theme  is  “Less  work 
for  Mama.”  Mama  will  find  other  work. 
Be  careful.  It’s  liable  to  be  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  sort  of  thing  that  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  has  in  mind  when  he’s 
talking  about  Good  Works. 

Oh  yeah,  this  is  an  interesting  prob¬ 
lem  that’s  developing.  And  more  and 
more  and  more,  within  every  industry, 
you  know,  the  idea  and  the  aim  is  to 
less  responsibility.  In  short,  the  35- 
hour  week  will  give  way  to  the  20-hour 
week  eventually,  until  finally  the  5-hour 
week.  Of  course,  what  that  means  is 
no  responsibility  at  all.  If  a  guy’s  only 
needed  5  hours  a  week,  he’s  not  needed 
at  all.  Forget  it. 

Well,  the  more  you  are  left  to  your 
own  resources,  the  more  you  are  left 
to  no  responsibility,  the  more  you  are 
prone  to  that  most  dynamic  of  all 
forces — boredom. 

Boredom  is  not  a  passive  force.  Peo¬ 
ple  like  to  think  it  is;  it  is  not.  And 
golf  will  not  make  the  scene,  I’m  sorry. 
Watching  TV  will  not  make  the  scene. 
You  can  just  watch  so  many  hours  of 
television. 

And  don’t  think  for  one  minute  that 
you  won’t  be  bored.  You  know,  that’s 
an  intriguing  thing.  Many  people  feel, 
and  it’s  a  wonderful  thought  ...  we 
have  so  many  wonderful  ideas  and 
ideals  that  in  practice  have  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  reality.  In  short,  they  do  not 
work.  One  of  the  great  examples  of 
this  is: 
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“If  given  more  time,  people  will  be¬ 
come  more  interested  in  the  things 
which  they  always  would  have  been 
interested  in  had  they  been  given  time. 
Like  Art.” 

Well,  I’d  like  to  make  some  sad  facts 
salient  to  you.  One  of  them  is  this.  If 
you  are  familiar  with  any  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  &  Gardens  type  magazines, 
you  will  find  you  can  look  through  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  copies,  pictures 
of  modern  homes  in  the  suburbs,  and 
you  will  find  rarely  a  book  in  evidence. 
Hardly  ever  do  they  discuss  having 
bookshelves  built.  And  if  so,  it’s  for 
knick-knacks.  We  like  to  think  that 
there’s  more  reading?  Get  it  out  of 
your  skull.  There’s  more  book  buying, 
in  many  ways.  Like  paperbacks.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  people  read  them?  And 
how  many  people  own  them  but  have 
never  read  them? 

This  is  another  thing.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  buying.  You  know,  buying 
is  a  positive  action  today  that  has  no 
relationship  to  what  is  being  bought. 
Shopping  is  a  sport  the  way  tennis 
used  to  be,  A  guy  made  an  interesting 
point  to  me  the  other  day.  He  says  he 
remembers  when  his  old  lady,  when  his 
mother  and  his  father,  if  they  were  go¬ 
ing  shopping,  would  take  him  to  Macy’s 
to  buy  a  coat.  You  know,  they  were 
gonna  buy  a  coat.  Or:  “We’re  gonna 
go  to  Gimbel’s  to  buy  a  tablecloth  to¬ 
day.” 

But  now,  people  will  say:  “I’m  going 
shopping.” 

That’s  all.  Just  “shopping.”  They 
don’t  know  what  they’re  going  to  buy, 
nor  do  they  have  any  idea  in  mind. 
Shopping  has  become  a  sport  just  the 
way  tiddleywinks  or  tennis  is.  In  fact, 
it  has  less  point.  People  just  spend 
hours  shopping. 

This  is  another  interesting  type  of 
boredom  which  has  something  to  do 
with  center  of  focus.  Are  you  aware 
that  boredom  often  doesn’t  look  like 
boredom?  Four  hundred  and  fifty  ladies 
on  the  3rd  floor  of  Gimbel’s  can  be,  if 
you  watch  carefully,  absolute  studies 
of  boredom  in  motion.  Where  it  looks 
like  they’re  involved,  but  they’re  not 
involved  at  all.  They’re  merely  moving, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is 
hard  to  keep  their  attention  focused  on 
any  one  counter  for  more  than  15  or 
20  milliseconds,  because  none  of  the 
things  have  any  real  necessity,  any 
real  point  for  them.  They  don’t,  in 
short,  need  any  of  the  .  things  they’re 
after.  And  so,  this  is  another  kind  of 
boredom  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
kind. 

I  believe  that  the  growth  of  war 
movies  in  our  presence,  in  our  midst, 
and  the  great,  great  wave  of  them  that 
has  slowly  become  very  important  .  .  . 
in  Russia,  all  over  the  world,  war 
movies  are  now  a  big  thing,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Russia.  Are  you  aware  of  that? 
Almost  all  of  the  big  novels  in  the  past 
15  years  in  Russia  have  been  written 
about  wars.  And,  of  course,  we  have 
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now  many  TV  shows  about  wars  of  one 
kind  or  another.  It’s  because  a  war, 
you  see,  is  the  ultimate  of  boredom  in 
motion,  it’s  the  ultimate  of  a  dynamic 
point  of  view.  There  are  good  guys  and 
there  are  bad  guys.  And  furthermore, 
you  are  playing.  Even  if  you’re  ten 
thousand  miles  from  the  front,  you  are 
given  a  part. 

We’ve  got  some  great  things  ahead. 
Great  things  ahead.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  something.  And  I  don’t  know. 
We  use  such  words  as  “automation,” 
but  these  words  really  don’t  describe 
the  revolution  that  we’re  part  of. 

I  think  that  a  thousand  years  from 
now,  if  we  survive  as  a  race,  people 
will  look  back  to  this  period,  right  now, 
as  one  of  the  great  pivotal  points.  When 
man  became  totally  useless.  Particu¬ 
larly  to  himself.  Completely  useless. 
Hardly  any  man  ever  got  a  phone  call 
from  that  day  on  that  said:  “We  need 
you,  Fred,  and  nobody  else.” 

And  that  was  a  great,  great  social 
revolution.  And  probably  the  beginning 
of  the  most  violent  period  in  all  of 
man’s  history.  All  of  history. 


(Continued  from  Cover) 
same  hue  or  darker,  you  could  count 
upon  his  shiftlessness  and  general  no- 
accountness  as  surely  as  you  could 
count  on  her  masochistic  acceptance  of 
these  qualities  in  him.  There  was  never 
a  steady,  sober,  hard-working  postal 
clerk,  let  us  say,  waiting  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  woo  and  win  her,  a  role  com¬ 
mon  enough  among  the  white  second 
leads,  solidly  played  by  the  John 
Loders,  Sheppard  Strudwicks,  Leif 
Ericksons,  and  even  occasionally  the 
George  Brents.  The  white  counterparts 
were  always  advertising  executives, 
bankers  or  football  coaches,  men  of 
substance  if  not  glamour.  The  white 
world,  if  Hollywood  was  to  be  believed, 
had  not  only  a  first  but  also  a  second 
echelon,  well-stocked  with  acceptable, 
respectable  potential  lovers  and  hus¬ 
bands;  the  Negro  world  didn’t  even 
have  a  first. 

In  late  career  Miss  Beavers  did  get 
to  play  the  great  ballplayer’s  mother 
in  The  Jackie  Robinson  Story,  which, 
while  it  left  her  in  the  kitchen,  did  at 
least  permit  her  fulfilled  womanhood. 
And  in  its  way  this  was  daring  cast¬ 
ing,  for  in  the  public  mind  her  soft, 
rounded  frame  was  the  signal  for 
comic  relief,  and  an  exceptional  Negro 
— even  an  athlete — must  necessarily 
have  an  exceptional  mother.  Or  so  the 
movies  have  taught  us. 

Louise  Beavers  stood  five  feet  four 
inches  tall  in  her  stockinged  feet  and 
conceded  that  she  weighed  nearly  200 
pounds.  Yet  despite  her  bulk  she  was 
always  described  as  a  “bundle  of  vi¬ 
vacious  energy.”  During  the  filming  of 
a  movie,  however,  she  would  lose  as 
much  as  ten  pounds.  To  preserve  the 


aura  of  jolly  plumpness  she  was  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  eat  beyond  her  nor¬ 
mal  appetite  constantly,  but  especially 
right  after  the  slimrning-down  regimen 
of  appearing  before  the  cameras.  Even 
with  these  self-inflicted  forced  feed¬ 
ings  her  metabolism,  it  seems,  con¬ 
spired  against  her,  so  that  it  was  often 
necessary  for  her  to  wear  several  lay¬ 
ers  of  petticoats  to  compensate  for  her 
lack  of  natural  girth.  This  struggle  to 
stay  plump  at  ail  cost  was  a  life-long 
fight  for  Miss  Beavers,  one  where  she 
may  have  won  every  battle  but  the 
last. 

Her  accent  was  also  a  problem.  Born 
in  Cincinnati  and  raised  on  the  West 
Coast,  there  was  no  echo  of  the  South- 
in  her  speech,  no  soft,  careless  Dixie 
drawl.  She  had  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
schooled  to  speak  in  the  appropriately 
lazy  Negro  dialect,  eliminating  all 
traces  of  Pasadena  High.  In  an  era  be¬ 
fore  Berlitz,  this  was  not  easy.  In  a 
sense,  she  was  a  reverse  Liza  Doo¬ 
little.  Apparently  she  was  a  good  stu¬ 
dent,  however,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  study  books  on  the  various  Negro 
dialects  and  their  origins.  Only  lin¬ 
guistic  experts  could  detect  an  occa¬ 
sional  hint  of  California  sunshine 
among  her  magnolia-strewn  sentences. 
It  was,  to  the  few  who  knew,  a  virtuoso 
accomplishment. 

Then  thei’e  was  the  flapjack  issue.  A 
Negro  in  the  kitchen  means  flapjacks 
on  the  table — or  what’s  a  Heaven  for? 
But  the  real  Louise  Beavers — or  what 
survived  of  her  after  she  was  re-made 
in  a  darky’s  image — could  not  abide 
flapjacks,  would  not  eat  them,  could 
not  bear  to  make  them.  And  so  white 
professional  cooks  had  to  be  summoned 
to  mix  the  batter  and  prepare  the 
griddle  for  Miss  Beavers’  flapjacks, 
which  restricted  her  function  to  hold¬ 
ing  her  nose,  gritting  her  teeth  and 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Editor's  Note 

Mike  Valenti,  former  editor  of  Ven¬ 
ture  and  Bounty  magazines,  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  whose  work  has  appeared 
in  publications  ranging  from  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  to  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view.  This  article — carefully  research¬ 
ed,  skilfully  written,  and  satirical  in 
the  classical  sense — was  turned  down 
by  8  ‘likely  markets,’  each  time  with 
a  short  note,  only  one  of  which  was  a 
form  rejection. 

A  female  editor  of  an  intellectual 
monthly  found  this  “tribute”  not  quite 
right,  suggested  Valenti  try  Variety, 
and  spelled  Negro  negro;  another  egg¬ 
head  mag  said  no  on  the  grounds  that 
it  never  runs  a  retrospective  piece  “or 
what  amounts  to  a  eulogy”;  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  weekly  reported  that  although 
the  article  was  well-liked  by  all  who 
had  read  it,  the  editors  found  it  “un- 
classifiable.” 
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fanatical  Nazis.”  Macdonald  also  defined  the  guilty  as 
“Germans.  .  .  .  But  a  particular  kind  of  Germans,  spe¬ 
cialists  in  torture  and  murder,  whom  it  would  be  as 
erroneous  to  confuse  with  the  general  run  of  Germans 
as  it  would  be  to  confuse  the  brutality-specialists  who 
form  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  our  own  local  police  forces 
.  .  .  with  the  average  run  of  Americans.” 

It  may  be  dirty  pool  to  face  so  astute  a  critic  with 
a  1945  decision,  but  Mr.  Macdonald  was  presuming  too 
much — or  too  little,  looking  at  it  another  way— in  his 
just-post-war  assessment  of  German  guilt. 

Raul  Hilberg,  in  his  book  called  The  Destruction  of 
the  European  Jews,  states  that  prisoners  handed  over 
to  German  industrialists  were  worked  to  death — i.e.,  at 
one  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  plants,  at  least  25,000  of  the 
35,000  Jews  who  worked  there  during  the  war  died. 
Other  sources  have  documented  the  cooperation  of  the 
German  armed  forces  in  “The  Final  Solution” ;  the  gen¬ 
erals  often  lent  their  own  men  to  the  task  of  mas¬ 
sacring  Jews  in  the  East  (Miss  Arendt  points  out  that 
even  today  some  Germans  believe  that  the  only  Jews 
killed  were  Ostjuden,  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe). 

And  not  all  the  “death  camps”  were  situated  outside 
Germany,  so  at  least  some  of  the  surrounding  popula¬ 
tion  must  have  known  that  the  Nazi  “euthanasia”  pro¬ 
gram — which  had  ceased  as  a  result  of  protests  from 
the  public  and  a  few  courageous  church  officials — was 
now  being  continued  with  Jews  instead  of  the  mentally 
sick  as  victims.  Out  of  all  this  vast  complex  of  forces — 
all  designed  to  eliminate  Jews — did  no  one  apart  from 
;  top  people  with  access  to  “secret”  orders  know  what 
|  was  happening  ? 

The  question  hardly  deserves  an  answer — as  Miss 
Arendt  demonstrates  for  us:  “How  easy  it  was  to  set 
the  conscience  of  the  Jews’  neighbors  at  rest  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  official  explanation  of  the  deportations  . . . 
issued  by  the  Party  Chancellery  in  the  fall  of  1942, 
which  read,  ‘It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these, 
in  some  respects,  very  difficult  problems  can  be  solved 
in  the  interest  of  the  permanent  security  of  our  people 
only  with  ruthless  toughness.’  ” 

The  German  people  accepted  the  disappearance  of 
their  Jewish  neighbors  with  the  same  blandness  that 
they  are  reported  to  have  accepted  the  prediction  that 
Hitler  would  gas  them  all  rather  than  let  them  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Heroes  are  rare  indeed, 
when  the  moral  fabric  of  a  society  is  pretty  thin  stuff. 
The  Nazis’  “ruthless  toughness,”  it  will  be  seen,  was 
itself  pretty  thin  stuff  when  faced  with  a  determined 
people.  It  prospered  only  where  anti-Semitism  was 
already  a  virulent  force. 

The  performance  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
regard  to  Jews  is  well-known,  but  what  is  not  generally 
known  is  that — here  I  again  quote  Miss  Arendt — “the 
German  officials  who  had  been  living  in  the  country 
[Denmark]  for  years  were  changed  men.  .  .  .  They 
apparently  ceased  to  look  upon  the  extermination  of  a 
whole  people  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  met  resistance 
based  on  principle,  and  their  ‘toughness’  melted  like 
butter  in  the  sun.” 

In  Italy,  the  Jewish  population  was  well-assimilated, 
and  the  Italians  followed  the  “almost  instinctive  gen¬ 
eral  humanity  of  an  old  and  civilized  people”  in  either 
frustrating  or  sabotaging  the  Nazi  effort  to  eliminate 
all  Jews,  refugees  or  natives,  in  their  country. 
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Belgian  police  managed  not  to  cooperate  with  the 
Germans  and  Belgian  railway  men  managed  to  leave 
doors  unlocked  so  that  Jews  could  escape. 

The  French,  like  so  many  other  peoples,  seemed 
unconcerned  about  other  people’s  Jews,  but  even  the 
Vichy  Government  refused  to  turn  French  Jews  over 
to  the  Germans. 

Although  Eichmann  was  justified  in  his  accusations 
to  the  effect  that  no  country  was  willing  to  take  Jews 
in  large  numbers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  number  of 
European  countries  must  be  given  credit  for  keeping 
the  “Final  Solution”  from  being  even  more  grimly  suc- 
cesful  than  it  was.  Individual  acts  of  courage  were  the 
rule,  not  the  exception. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Rumanians  outdid  the 
Germans  in  sheer  horror:  thousands  of  Jews  were 
herded  into  freight  cars  and  allowed  to  die  of  suffoca¬ 
tion,  their  corpses  later  being  hung  in  Jewish  butcher 


shops.  Later  the  Rumanians  found  it  more  profitable 
to  arrange  Jewish  emigration  at  $1,300  per  person  and 
the  most  anti-Semitic  country  in  pre-war  Europe  be¬ 
came,  of  all  things,  one  of  the  few  outlets  for  Jewish 
refugees  to  Palestine  during  the  war.  If  one  must  hate 
Germans,  then  give  a  thought  to  the  Rumanians  as 
well.  And  to  the  Greeks,  some  of  whom  looked  with 
approval  on  the  elimination  of  Jews,  and  to  the  Lat¬ 
vians,  Lithuanians,  Ukrainians  and  Estonians,  all  of 
whose  German-style  anti-Semitism  made  them  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  “Final  Solution.” 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  the  preceding  that 
no  one  in  Germany  was  guilty  of  a  humane  act.  The 
official  history  of  the  infamous  Dachau  camp,  written  by 
a  former  inmate,  exonerates  the  town  and  points  out: 
“During  the  twelve  years  a  gulf  existed  between  a  part 
of  the  population  and  the  SS  .  .  .  the  young  girls  of 
Dachau  refused  to  dance  with  the  SS,  and  there  were 
regular  fights  between  the  young  men  of  Dachau  and  its 
neighborhood.  .  .  .  Brave  men  and  women  .  .  .  tried  to 
ease  the  lot  of  the  prisoners,  although  they  themselves 
risked  incarceration  in  the  camp  for  doing  this.” 

Doubtless  there  are  other  notable  examples  of  indi¬ 
vidual  integrity  and  decency,  but  the  overriding  im¬ 
pression  of  the  German  population  is  that  they  were 
too  afraid  or  unwilling  to  do  the  right  thing.  John 
Gimbel,  in  a  December  1962  article  in  The  Nation, 
opined  that  the  Germans  still  believe  that  they  cannot 
be  individually  guilty  for  crimes  perpetrated  under  the 
orders  of  Hitler  and  his  totalitarian  state  and  that 
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"their  individual  actions  could  only  be  understood  with¬ 
in  the  totalitarian  framework  .  .  .  that  they  lived  under 
inconceivable  social,  psychological,  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  pressures  which  exist  only  under  totalitarian  sys¬ 
tems.”  The  Nuremberg  Tribunal,  Gimbel  declares, 
found  the  individuals  charged  with  crimes  against  hu¬ 
manity  to  be  as  responsible  for  those  crimes  as  those 
who  might  have  lived  in  a  democracy,  but  West  Ger¬ 
many,  which  is  a  democracy  today,  has  not  yet  caught 
up  with  some  of  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  democratic 
thought.  For  that  matter,  it  appears  as  though  the 
Germans  may  already  be  too  prosperous  and  vital  to 
the  Free  World  to  have  to  come  to  terms  with  their 
collective  guilt. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  The  Diary  of  Ann  Frank 
and  Max  Frisch’s  Andorra  have  stirred  German  audi¬ 
ences  into  non-applause  at  their  conclusions,  exhibiting 
their  guilt  as  a  new  national  by-product?  Robert  Brus- 
tein  of  The  New  Republic  notes  that  “for  any  drama 
with  an  accusatory  tone,  the  Germans  have  become  the 
most  reseptive  audience  in  the  world;  whenever  the 
finger  points,  they  obligingly  answer  with  a  chorus  of 
mea  ctdpas.”  After  seeing  Frisch’s  Andorra,  which  was 
no  play  at  all  in  its  shoddy  Broadway  production,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  concur  with  Brustein’s  verdict  that  “be¬ 
cause  of  his  emphasis  on  guilt,  Frisch  provides  wet' 
whips  for  a  Germany  repulsively  eager  to  flagellate 
itself.” 

Apart  from  the  theatre,  however,  and  the  still-re¬ 
curring  trials  of  war  criminals  who  have  at  long  last 
been  located,  Germany  (I  speak  of  West  Germany,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  learn  anything  of  East  Germany  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  no  place  to  live  if  you  are 
Jewish)  seems  a  place  where  no  one  wants  to  be  told 
by  an  outsider  that  guilt  ought  also  to  be  a  national 
by-product  of  the  people’s  consciousness.  .  .  . 

Item:  The  William  L.  Shmer  book  on  the  Hitler  era 
got  hypercritical  reviews  and  the  author  was  accused 
of  distortions  and  half-truths  about  that  period  of  Ger¬ 
man  history.  (There  was  no  Hitler — Shirer  made  him 
up.) 

Item :  Judgment  at  Nuremberg  got  brutal  reviews ; 
its  title  has  been  advanced  as  one  reason  for  its  failure 
at  the  box  office. 

Item:  A  respected  literary  critic,  reviewing  a  book 
by  a  Jewish  author  expelled  by  the  Nazis,  refers  to 
the  author  as  one  of  “those  intellectuals  who  at  the 
outbreak  of  barbarism  deserted  us  without  exception.” 

Item:  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  former  Minister  of  De¬ 
fense,  made  political  hay  by  asking  Berlin  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt  (who  was  a  refugee  in  Norway  during  the  Hit¬ 
ler  period)  :  “What  were  you  doing  those  twelve  years 
outside  Germany?  We  know  what  we  were  doing  here 
in  Germany.”  Miss  Arendt  says  of  this  rhetoric:  “This 
question  was  received  by  the  German  public  without 
anybody’s  batting  an  eye,  let  alone  reminding  Herr 
Strauss  that  what  the  Germans  in  Germany  were  doing 
during  those  years  had  become  very  notorious  indeed.” 

Some  observers  find  hope  in  their  belief  that  the 
present  younger  generation  in  Germany  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  without  horror  and  disbelief  the  actions  of  their 
elders,  yet  we  also  hear  reports  of  nationalist  student 
fraternities  at  German  univei'sities.  The  literary  avant- 
garde  is  telling  the  technically  innocent  that  everyone 
was  guilty  in  some  way,  but  as  George  Lichtheim  ob¬ 
serves  in  Commentary'.  “The  same  avant-garde  has 
a  tendency  to  look  upon  itself  as  a  minority  engaged 
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in  fighting  an  enemy  whose  real  strength  is  difficult  to 
gauge:  most  of  the  iceberg  is  under  water.” 

Unlike  the  Japanese,  who  regard  the'Bomb  as  their 
expiation,  the  Germans  have  only  their  defeat  and  their 
prosperity  as  reference  points  for  their  guilt.  They 
buy  land  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  an  effort  to  belong 
to  the  world  and  are  rewarded  with  “Germans  Go 
Home”  signs  simply  because  they  surround  their  estates 
with  barbed  wire  and  “V erboten”  signs. 

How  can  you  hate  a  people  who  haven’t  the  dignity 
to  dislike  themselves — even  a  little?  After  all,  given 
the  current  low  birth-rate  of  German  Jews,  the  dream 
of  a  Jew-less  Germany  looks  pretty  solid  after  all. 

Harold  Rosenberg  has  written:  “The  Trial  [Eich- 
mann’s]  undertook  the  function  of  tragic  poetry,  that 
of  making  the  pathetic  and  terrifying  past  live  again 
in  the  mind.”  Given  a  banal  protagonist  such  as  Eich- 
mann,  the  trial  could  not  succeed  on  that  level.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  Germans:  they  do  not  deserve 
the  full  measure  of  our  hatred  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  elevate — as  someone  else  has  put  it — “monolithic 
hatred  to  the  level  of  a  moral  principle.”  This  would 
be  a  distortion  of  values  at  best:  what  is  called  for  is 
a  sense  of  moral  principle  in  Germany  itself,  and  it 
will  not  be  supplied  by  the  hatred  of  others. 

If  anti-Semitism  is  an  irrational  and  virulent  phe¬ 
nomenon,  anti-Germanism  hardly  qualifies  as  a  sane 
and  “healthy”  way  of  life.  Do  we  divide  Germany  into 
zones  of  hate — directing  our  dark  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tional  juices  at  those  who  were  adults  (and  therefore 
presumably  “responsible”)  during  the  Nazi  regime  and 
excusing  from  our  Germanphobia  the  children  of  that 
era  and  all  those  born  since? 

I  submit  that  the  Dachau  Museum  with  its  exhibits 
of  official  Nazi  directives  for  getting  the  gold  teeth 
from  corpses  and  for  collecting  the  hair  of  dead  women 
and  other  exhibits  such  as  the  detailed  tabulations 
dealing  with  the  cost  of  putting  prisoners  to  death — I 
submit  that  even  this  small  attempt  to  instil  guilt  for 
the  past  is  more  important  than  all  our  collective  hate. 
It  is  a  start  toward  a  time  when  the  Germans  will 
have  earned  the  catharsis  of  shame  over  their  dreadful 
heritage,  while  our  hate  is  but  an  impotent  glare  at  the 
past. 

Feel  hostile  if  you  will,  for  it  is  not  a  crippling  emo¬ 
tion,  but  don’t  forego  the  magnificent  trip  up  the  Rhine 
because  the  Rhine  happens  to  flow  through  Germany. 
Life  is  too  short  for  irrational  gestures,  and  you  do  not 
harm  the  Germans  when  you  avoid  Germany’s  major 
attractions — you  deny  yourself.  And  if  you  really  must 
hate  a  little,  do  so  only  during  Passover,  when  perhaps 
it  is  kosher  to  do  so. 
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Men  like  Von  Thayer,  Kleiner,  and  Kuntz  symbolize 
the  strength  that  the  new  Germany  gives  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Alliance.  Realistic  but  imaginative,  tender  but  un¬ 
sentimental,  sturdy  but  flexible,  they  know  who  free¬ 
dom’s  enemy  is  and  where  he  is  located.  “Sometimes,” 
Von  Thayer  says,  his  eyes  reflecting  a  mature  sense 
of  both  sadness  and  optimism,  “I  look  toward  East 
Germany  and  think  of  the  brutalities  committed  daily 
there.  It  is  a  difficult  thought.  But  it  gives  me  the 
strength  to  keep  fighting.”  His  strength,  as  Kleiner 
once  put  it,  is  the  strength  of  us  all. — Neil  Postman 

The  Realist 


\ 
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People:  regress  report  # 4 

by  George  von  Hilsheimer 


In  November  I  was  asked  to  consult  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Study  Group  for  National  Voluntary  Services 
(the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps — which  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Adam  Clayton  Powell’s  Hysteric  Houris 
of  Harlem,  blackmailed  out  of  Federal  anti-JD  money). 
Early  this  year  I  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Mobilization  for  Youth,  New  York’s  largest  social 
agency  and  the  first  demonstration  project  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  I’m 
amazed  at  my  continuing  ability  to  seduce  myself  into 
thinking  that  such  involvements  can  be  productive — 
it’s  my  way  of  proving  I’m  not  totally  cynical.  Actually 
the  Study  Group  people  are  most  sound — but  the  po¬ 
litical  realities  are  not.  One  bit  of  wee  fun  arrived 
when  the  Realist  was  entered  into  the  record  of  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  by 
Congressman  Brademas  (D.  Ind.).  Some  of  the  goodies 
from  Mobilization  for  Youth,  assuming  I  might  say 
unkind  things,  sent  along  a  copy  for  my  ‘discredit.’  So, 
the  Realist  is  finally  in. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  saying  that  this  world  has 
been  very  much  with  us  in  the  first  active  eight  months 
of  People- ish  things.  Six  months  of  sporadic  meetings 
went  into  securing  New  York  City  Health  Department 
approval  to  establish  an  experimental  Family  Coopera¬ 
tive  Center:  reducing  space,  personnel  and  other  stand¬ 
ards  in  a  more  realistic  fashion  to  serve  the  lowest 
class.  Despite  the  time  involved,  and  the  fact  that  we 
don’t  have  the  $45,000  yet  to  run  this  child  care  and 
family  service  program,  the  agreement  is  a  revolution¬ 
ary  step.  A  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  has  been  spent  in  court, 
with  probation  officers,  etc.,  etc.  One  can't  really  with¬ 
draw. 

Abandon  the  Perishing 

Lloyd  Wilkie  spent  two  months  with  us.  Finances 
and  family  needs  proved  the  experiment  unworkable  to 
our  mutual  regret.  Any  more  well-endowed  employer, 
preferably  in  a  saner  setting  than  Manhattan,  will  find 
Lloyd  a  most  competent  and  terrifyingly  honest  worker. 

I  His  honestly  makes  us  particularly  sorry  to  lose  Lloyd 
—he  helped  us  keep  straight  for  two  months  (as  well 
as  keeping  me  from  going  nuts  through  time-pressure 
alone) . 

Drunkard's  Resolve 

I’ve  given  numerous  talks,  addresses,  sermons,  etc., 
in  the  last  six  months.  This  is  a  notice  that  there  ain’t 
no  more,  save  for  me  own  amusement.  The  lecture  is 
the  most  useless,  and  disgusting,  form  of  so-called  edu¬ 
cation.  It’s  high  time  I  stopped  lecturing  against  it. 
Those  of  you  who  have  written  for  guest  appearances 
are  informed  of  two  criteria: 

1.  I  will  prostitute  (i.e.,  if  you  want  to  waste  your 
money,  lecturing  is  a  painless  way  for  me  to 
make  it  for  People)  ; 

2.  We  will  run  small  group  conferences  so  struc¬ 
tured  as  to  frighten  off  most  thrill-seekers. 

Ethical  Kicks 

We  now  have  almost  two  hundred  "volunteers”  in 
New  York  City.  About  twenty  of  them  are  reliable. 
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Nearly  as  many  have  written  from  out  of  town. 
Most  want  to  be  babied  into  a  totally  designed  project. 
A  few  have  volunteered  for  secretarial  work  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  not  practical  to  administer  until 
something  local  starts. 

But  then  there  are  also  those  lovelies  who  write 
thusly : 

“As  of  this  date  I  have  collected  6000  books.  Over 
the  past  weekend  I  delivered  200  to  the  following  three 
colleges  in  Mississippi :  Rust  College,  Mississippi  In¬ 
dustrial,  and  J.  P.  Campbell.  I  got  about  3%  junk, 
which  I  consider  good.  I  have  another  drive  starting 
right  away.  I  hope  to  at  least  equal  the  amount  obtained 
from  the  college,  about  1500  top  quality  collegiate  type 
books.  Will  keep  you  informed  of  further  progress. 
Yours,  Bob  (Pyle).” 

I  hope  the  hell  he  stays  “mine.” 

Cranky  Meditations 

Dear  old  Bob  represents  a  solid  cadre  of  people  scat¬ 
tered  here  or  there  who  have  done  yeoman  work.  Our 
service  to  Bob  has  been  to  supply  him  with  information 
(and  misinformation)  he  could  not  easily  find  for  him¬ 
self. 

Periodically  the  mail  brings  a  cryptic  comment  on 
books  sent  or  individual  tutoring  given  or  an  amazing 
kindness  done.  Why  the  hell  people  write  in  to  ask  “What 
can  I  do  for  People?” — I  can’t  fathom.  Write  and  tell 
us  what  you  are  doing  for  People  and  how  we  can  help 
you.  Or  don’t. 

Hunger  Hurts  Even  Worse 

We’ve  got  thirty  or  forty  families  being  helped 
minorly.  It  has  been  amazingly  difficult  to  get  volun¬ 
teers  to  (1)  find  families,  (2)  visit  families,  or  (3) 
help  families.  And  some  really  wild  rationalizations. 
Like,  “Who  am  I  to  play  God  with  these  people — may¬ 
be  they  want  to  starve.”  (I  didn’t  make  it  up,  I  swear.) 

Then,  some  nice  things  have  happened,  too.  One  of 
the  ten-year-old  boys  working  at  the  Judo  Center 
(which  Paul  wanted  to  call  Youth  In  Asia — ech!)  was 
booted  out  of  his  home — yes,  lady,  it  happens  all  the 
time.  One  of  the  volunteers  at  the  Center  decided  to 
add  the  boy  to  his  own  family  of  three  kids.  Just  as  he 
lost  his  job.  But  our  small  friend  now  has  a  family  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  A  family,  by  the  way,  that  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  his  first  set  of  clothing  with 
them  has  to  be  new.  He  wasn’t  going  to  school. 

One  stupid  fart  wrote  in  to  say,  “I  don’t  really  have 
time  or  money  to  help — I’m  a  school  teacher,  you  know.” 
Anyway,  if  some  of  you  poor-mouthing  readers  out 
there  want  to  give  up  a  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day  this 
family  can  use  the  $100  you  don’t  have. 

And  there  are  others. 

Howard  Waterhouse,  with  some  ladies  from  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  of  which  he  is 
Minister,  arrived  the  other  day,  VW  bus  filled  with 
goodies.  Howard  and  Joan  will  be  at  camp  this  summer 
with  their  bratlings.  He  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only 
Unitarian  minister  to  have  the  Realist  on  the  church 
book  table — even  though  many  ministers  write  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  significant  rags  in  America. 

Sundry  Beggars 

One  reader  has  given  us  a  small  plot  of  land  near 
the  Taconic  State  Park.  With  a  little  money  we  can  de¬ 
velop  a  very  primitive  camp  that  can  open  a  whole 
new  world  to  the  kids  at  LEAP  (Lower  East  Side  Ac¬ 
tion  Project).  Volunteers  in  New  York  might  offer  a 
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station  wagon  ride  weekends.  Or  gelt  to  buy  a  bus. 

John  Davis  is  going  to  have  to  work  this  summer. 
The  Pilot  Project  kids  are  still  there,  but  John  owes  too 
much  money.  A  bus,  some  dough,  a  job,  would  help. 

We  have  room  for  twenty  scholarship  kids  at  Sum- 
merlane  Camp.  ...  We  got  no  dough  to  feed  them. 

See,  we  are  like  everyone  else.  Just  after  your  sweet 
money. 

Migrant  Service  Corps 

As  a  private  pilot  project  for  a  “National  Service 
Corps”  we  have  had  ten  or  so  volunteers  at  Summer- 
lane  since  April  1st.  They  pay  us  $10.50  a  week  for  the 
privilege  of  working  for  us  and  eating.  Old  George 
Hall,  M.E.,  sent  us  a  letter: 

“People,  I  want  work.  Quit  working  as  mechanical 
engineer  out  of  disgust/boredom.  Saved  while  working 
so  I  can  carry  myself.  Good  mechanic.  Fair  carpenter.” 

Nice,  huh? 

There  will  be  31  volunteers  as  staff  and  corpsmen 
working  with  the  teen  work  camp  this  summer.  Some 
are  paying  $100  for  the  privilege.  We  do  not  have  room 
for  more  unless  you  (1)  have  full  camping  equipment 
(i.e.,  your  own  bloody  tent,  etc.),  (2)  can  pay  $100  for 
your  food,  and  (3)  we  find  enough  money  to  pay  for 
tools,  building  equipment,  gas  and  sundry  other  ex¬ 
penses.  Otherwise,  you  are  welcome. 

Summerlane  School 

Dr.  Leo  Koch,  of  University  of  Illinois  fame,  has 
agreed  to  join  us  for  a  year  with  a  guarantee  of  room 
and  board  and  subsistence,  and  a  first  year  goal  of 
room,  board,  tuition,  etc.,  and  $2600  salary  (it  ain’t  so 
bad,  he’ll  save  more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
U.  of  I. — if  we  can  pay  him).  Several  other  highly 
qualified,  and  some  not  so,  staff  have  agreed  to  work 
the  first  year  and  more  on  a  room-and-board  basis. 
Ergo,  we  have  a  good  solid  staff  for  the  first  year  of 
Summerlane  School  which,  forthwith,  has  come  off  the 
back  burner. 

We  anticipate  a  few  problems.  Summerlane  Camp 
has  cost  about  $3000  in  promotion  already  for  fewer 
than  60  nine-week  campers.  However,  twenty  students 
will  be  educationally  and  psychologically  sound  and  can 
be  found. 

One  of  our  spies  informs  us  that  the  local  school 
board  has  already  been  sent  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
clipping :  “Free  Love  Prof  Moves  to  N.  C.”  So  that  has 
to  be  dealt  with.  As  will  the  reaction  to  our  pathetic 
“integration.”  We  feel  competent  to  cope,  but  you  can 
expect  St.  George  to  be  begging  again. 

Community  of  Scholars 

We  hereby  announce  -that  anyone  who  wants  to  take 
Paul  Goodman’s  Community  of  Scholars  seriously  is  in¬ 
vited  to  write.  Slocum  College  invites  you. 

We  are  serious.  Both  Summerlane  School  and  Slo¬ 
cum  College:  full  board  and  tuition  $3000,  but,  with 
individual  adjustments  and  scholarships,  average  $1200, 
plus  transportation,  insurance,  and  spending  money 
for  the  school  year.  The  college  is  named  for  a  recently 
deceased  engineer  richly  detested  by  all  bureaucrats 
but  almost  inevitably  called  in  to  get  the  book  boys  out 
of  their  fouled-up  jobs  on  big  dams,  etc. — our  grade  B 
movie  plot  in  reaction  to  the  artsy-craftsyy  names  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  such  things.  After  all,  it  does  fit 
our  milieu.  George  Hall,  M.E.,  Dean  of  our  Engineering 
School,  whose  hero  Slocum  is,  nominated  him  as  our 
ideal :  “A  guy  more  competent  drunk,  which  was  usual, 
than  most  are  sober.” 


Canadian  Note 

I  have  this  note  in  my  files  for  your  delectation : 

“Roger  and  Sheila  Wilks  (380  Davenport  Road, 
Toronto  7,  Ontario,  WA  5-4056)  sit  in  People’s  office 
at  the  moment.  They’ve  just  come  down  to  find  what 
makes  this  thing  tick  (or  not) .  Active  in  the  past  with 
Toronto  Unitarians  (who,  they  inform  you,  are  “in¬ 
credibly  smug — they’re  saved”)  and  presently  with  the 
Toronto  Humanist  Association  ( not  affiliated  with  the 
American  Humanist  Association),  the  Wilkses  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  other  Toronto  readers  may  be  interested  in  do¬ 
ing  some  inexactly  thing  for  People. 

Books  South 

Who  can  count? 

You  can  mail  books  addressed  to  “Librarian”  and 
the  college  for  5  cents  the  first  pound,  1  cent  each  addi¬ 
tional  up  to  70  pounds. 

West  Coast  readers  are  urged  to  send  books  to: 
Maunaolu  College 
Paia,  Maui,  Hawaii 

Added  to  our  last  report: 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School 
Piney  Woods,  Mississippi 

Rickover  Is  Right 

I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  was  on  TV  the  other 
day  and  agreed  with  the  ascetic  Admiral  that  while 
there  ain’t  no  3  R’s  anymore,  there  are  6  R’s — Remedial 
Reading,  Remedial  Riting,  Remedial  Rithmetic.  And, 
dear  hearts,  out  of  three  hours  of  my  Congressional 
testimony,  the  N.  Y.  Daily  News  saw  fit  to  quote  my 
comments  headlined:  “New  York  Schools  Teach  Fail¬ 
ure.”  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  my  sharing  these  little 
triumphs. 

Elaine  Waldman’s  little  project  is  putting  along  on 
two  cylinders.  Elaine  takes  a  few  kids  to  a  settlement 
house  nearby  and  teaches  them  piano.  Janet  Newton 
tutors  an  increasing  number  of  kids  in  their  apart¬ 
ments.  With  a  little  $$  we  could  reward  high  school 
kids  to  help  in  this.  For  some  reason  our  liberated 
Realist  cum  People  volunteers  cop  out  spectacularly  in 
this  project  (maybe  scenes  like  where  we  spent  40 
minutes  deciding  who  should  get  a  pair  of  recently  do¬ 
nated  shoes  are  too  traumatic). 

I  keep  indirectly  finding  out  nice  little  things  about 
Paul  Maul.  He  loaned  $300  to  a  thing  called  the  Harlem 
Education  Project,  sort  of  inspired  by  the  Northern 
Student  Movement,  which  primed  a  tutoring  project 
given  $10,000  by  the  Field  Foundation.  No,  children, 
the  $300  wasn’t  returned.  Which  is  maybe  why  the  good 
die  young.  Amen. 

The  tutoring  idea  is  spreading  .  .  .  144  Princeton 
undergraduates  (for  whom  we  take  no  credit)  are 
tutoring  slum  kids  in  nearby  Trenton.  A  group  we 
talked  to  at  Queens  College  is  raising  money  to  send 
student  tutors  to  Prince  Edward  County  to  teach  the 
kids  left  schoolless  by  the  Christian  leaders  of  that  fair 
land,  etc.,  etc. 

Mail  Order  Salvation 

Since  my  full  time  volunteer  secretary  has  deserted 
me  for  Summerlane,  out  of  town  Peopleers  are  urged 
to  send  their  various  inquiries,  poison-pen  letters,  love 
notes,  to  People,  Summerlane,  Box  686,  Rosman,  N.C. 

The  New  York  “office”  remains  at  506  East  6th 
Street,  CA  8-8967,  and  will  be  manned  through  the 
summer  even  though  our  Fearless  and  Pure  Leaders 
(Paul  and  Me,  sillies)  will  be  in  North  Carolina  by  the 
time  you  read  this. 
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Beware  of  the  Dog 

Don’t  ask  the  police  dog 
To  give  you  his  paw. 

He  seems  to  have  more  teeth 
Than  the  law. 

— Avery  Corman 


Tabloidsville 

The  picture  on  the  left  is  cap¬ 
tioned:  “Shock  and  fear  contorting 
her  face,  Mrs.  Iva  Kroeger  is  re¬ 
strained  by  police  matron  as  she 
hears  herself  sentenced  to  death  in 
San  Francisco.  Her  husband,  Ralph, 
given  a  life  sentence,  sits  next  to 
her.  They  were  found  guilty  in  mur¬ 
der  of  a  couple.” 

The  picture  on  the  right  is  cap¬ 
tioned:  “Cornelio  Soto  and  his  moth¬ 
er  ..  .  cling  to  each  other  in  grief 
as  they  ride  to  funeral  of  four  of 
Soto’s  children.  The  youngsters,  who 
perished  in  fire  .  .  .  were  buried  next 
to  their  mother.  She  died  two  years 
ago. — Other  pictures  in  centerfold.” 

The  half -page  photographs  usually 
exploited  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
N.Y.  Daily  News  are  seldom  related 
to  the  huge  headlines  which  loom 
above;  but  to  view  these  photos  as 
if  they  were  actually  direct  reac¬ 
tions  to  those  headlines  is  a  grisly 
game  on  a  dull  day  for  the  inured. 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

giving  them  an  occasional,  disdainful 
flip. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  and  libera¬ 
tion.  The  vast  American  middle  classes 
lost  their  maids  and  cooks  to  the  air¬ 
plane  factories  and,  thanks  to  the  riv¬ 
eting  gun  and  welder’s  torch,  the  myth 
of  the  jolly  Negro  domestic  was  laid 
to  rest — at  least  for  the  duration.  But 
myths  die  hard.  After  the  war  a  na¬ 
tional  TV  network,  unmindful  of  the 
tides  of  postwar  sociology,  cast  Miss 
Beavers  as  the  Negro  maid  in  Beulah, 
a  family  situation  comedy  that  had  a 
long  run.  All  the  familiar  elements 
were  there  again:  the  merry  plump¬ 
ness,  the  magic  skillet,  the  sizzling  flap- 
jacks,  the  no-’count  boyfriend.  Beulah’s 
kitchen  clock  seemed  to  have  stopped 
forever  shortly  before  the  war. 


The  Invisible  Woman 

Louise  Beavers  died  at  age  60  of 
diabetes  in  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Hollywood.  Behind  her  stretch¬ 
ed  30  years  of  movie,  radio  and  TV 
work.  Her  last  major  role,  as  TV’s 
Beulah,  had  echoes  of  her  first  sup¬ 
porting  role  in  a  lachrymose  1934 
movie  entitled,  with  unwitting  irony, 
Imitation  of  Life.  In  it  she  played  a 
sentimental  colored  mammy  who  flipped 
a  mean  flapjack — but  knew  her  place. 
It  was  a  cheap  but  important  movie  of 
its  day  that  made  the  dubious  point 
that  all  light-skinned  Negroes  want  is 
to  pass  over  into  a  trouble-free  white 
world.  It  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  career  that  was  to  be  at  once  highly 
!;  successful,  oddly  intangible  and  in  a 
'  sense  invisible. 


Whose  Little  Gender  .  .  .? 

For  the  past  several  months,  people 
in  the  publishing  industry  have  been 
spreading  a  story  that  the  model  on 
the  cover  of  the  January  issue  of 
Harper’s  Bazaar  (see  photo)  was  real¬ 
ly  a  man  dressed  as  a  woman.  The 
fashion  director  of  one  magazine 
would  even  display  various  issues  of 
Bazaar,  asking  friends  to  “Pick  the 
Drag  Queen.”  A  sub-tale  was  that  pho¬ 


tographer  Richard  Avedon’s  work  is 
no  longer  welcome  at  Harper’s  Bazaar 
as  the  result  of  his  supposed  hoax.  But 
he’s  scheduled  for  their  August  num¬ 
ber.  The  model  in  question  is  indeed  a 
woman — with  a  child  to  boot — but  the 
sheer  believability  of  the  item  would 
seem  to  crystallize  something  signifi¬ 
cant  about  the  diminishing  differences 
in  contemporary  sex  roles. 


P.R.  Rmg=a=Ding 

From  the  Public  Relations  Jour¬ 
nal,  April  1962: 

Any  public  relations  man  who  has 
ever  supervised  a  photographic  as¬ 
signment  knows  the  importance  of 
watching  out  for  details.  If  you 
don’t  look  for  the  little  things  that 
can  ruin  a  picture,  you  could  wind 
up  with  a  mistake  like  that-  in  the 
latest  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
corporate  public  relations  friends 
who  is  about  to  become  a  mother: 
“Not  one  of  the  women  modeling 
Sears’  Charmode  maternity  lingerie 
is  wearing  a  wedding  ring!” 

sj:  * 

From  the  Public  Relations  Jour¬ 
nal,  April  1963: 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of 
a  woman — especially  when  she  joins 
forces  with  a  magazine.  Early  last 
year,  the  wife  of  one  of  our  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  friends  noted 
that  women  modeling  maternity  lin¬ 
gerie  in  the  Sears,  Roebuck  cata¬ 
logue  were  not  wearing  wedding 
rings.  The  Public  Relations  Journal 
pointed  out  this  error  in  the  April, 
1962  issue.  It  took  several  months, 
but  Sears  finally  has  married  off  its 
models.  All  are  wearing  wide  wed¬ 
ding  bands.  One  carryover  picture 
was  even  retouched. 


A  Crossword  Puzzle  for  Jaded  Realists 


Horizontal 

1.  To  plant  (old  English). 

5.  Insecurity  symbol. 

11.  To  expiate  for  a  sin. 

13.  Next  year- — women  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  this. 

14.  Have  a  share  of  (Scottish). 

15.  Scene  of  the  International  Economic 
Conference,  April-May  1922;  also 
a  type  of  salami. 

16.  Police  assistant  (sometimes  ob¬ 
scene  in  usage). 

17.  One  who  arouses  prurient  interest 
(abbreviation). 

18.  Nice  in  taste  or  feelings. 

19.  Well? 

20.  “Where  profits  is  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  product”  (abbreviation). 

21.  To  give  birth  to  a  lamb  prema¬ 
turely. 

24.  Government  surplus  now  in  storage 
bin. 

27.  What  a  Russian  baby  says. 

28.  A  walled  manufacturing  town  in 
Thuringia;  population  74,000. 

29.  Basic  part  of  education. 

31.  A  suffix  added  to  numbers  to  indi¬ 
cate  into  how  many  leaves  a  sheet 
is  folded. 

32.  No  longer  on  the  bowery. 

33.  What  every  girl  wants  to  get  first. 

36.  A  poisonous,  liquefiable,  gaseous 
element  with  an  offensive  odor 
(abbreviation) . 

37.  Territorial  subdivision  of  a  county 
with  certain  corporate  powers  of 
municipal  government  for  local  pur¬ 
poses  (abbreviation). 

38.  You  can’t  doo  without  this. 

39.  For  tats. 
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40.  Looks  like  Daddy  Warbucks  and 
sounds  like  Clark  Gable. 

42.  Bruce  Wayne’s  alter-ego. 

44.  What  most  popular  songs  begin 
with. 

45.  Hard  to  get  if  you’re  Cuban-bound. 

47.  To  produce  or  bring  forth,  as  off¬ 
spring. 

48.  To  cause  to  droop. 

50.  Mary  Clark  Rockefeller. 

51.  What  Simon  does. 

53.  Report  erogenous  ones  to  your 
postmaster. 

54.  Causes  artificial  schizophrenia 
(abbreviation). 

55.  Entrance  (old  English  variant). 

Vertical 

1.  Cigarette  (English  slang). 

2.  Security  symbol. 

3.  To  put  on. 

4.  Non-menstrual  tension  because  .  . . 
(two  words). 

5.  Laid. 

6.  Any  person  indefinitely. 

7.  Organization  to  help  drunken 
drivers  (abbreviation). 

8.  Source  of  background  music 
(abbreviation). 

9.  Diaphragms  being  dropped  by  nuns 


on  their  way  to  Heaven  (abbr.). 

10.  Breast  problem  in  Philip  Roth’s 
short  story,  “Epstein.” 

12.  Go  down,  Moses. 

16.  What  Peter  didn’t  stick  his  finger 
in. 

19.  Passing,  on  a  Wasserman  test. 

22.  Building  on  a  mattress. 

23.  Courage  of  convictions. 

25.  Sperm  factories. 

26.  Associated  with  Henry  Miller, 
when  big. 

28.  You  have  been  caught  demonstrat¬ 
ing  peaceably;  do  not  pass  this 
and  do  not  collect  $200,  but  take 
a  school  bus  directly  to  jail. 

30.  A  dedicated  virgin  shouts:  “Look, 
Ma — no  .  .  .!”  (misspelled). 

31.  What  you’re  glad  it’s  not  every 
time  somebody  dies. 

34.  What  many  executives  secretly 
keep. 

35.  Oh,  what  all  ye  faithful  do! 

39.  Tough  nookie  (abbreviation). 

41.  A  breakfast  cereal  with  misleading 
implications. 

43.  “I  krepitate,  therefore  I  .  .  .!” 

46.  If  you  live  in  the  suburbs,  you’re 
likely  to  covet  your  neighbor’s. 

48.  His  wife  was  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  a  pillar  of  the  community. 

49.  What  crossword  puzzles  are  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for. 

52.  Propaganda,  often  classified. 

53.  A  metallic  element  occurring  most¬ 
ly  in  combination  (abbreviation). 


—Rochelle  Dark 


freethought  criticism  and  satire 
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the  magazine  of 
blatant  hypocrisy 


Q.  Say  something — 1  just  want  to  test  the  voice  level 
on  this  machine. 

A.  All  right — we’re  making  a  test  here.  Stop  the 
tests !  • 

Q.  Okay.  You’ve  been  doing  what  you  do  for  ten 
years  now — 

A.  Christmas,  it’ll  be  ten  years. 

Q.  What  changes  have  you  noticed  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  this  time ? 

A.  Well,  it's  gone  from  children’s  entertainment  to 
adult  education. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  expand  on  that? 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


editorial  giggies 


A  Non-Obituary  for  the  Living 

Every  time  somebody  asks,  “What  is  the  Realist’s 
point  of  view?” — or  says,  “You  make  fun  of  so  many 
things  it’s  hard  to  tell  what  you’re  for!” — I  would  be 
annoyed  if  I  weren’t  amused.  I  am  writing  this  now 
only  because  I’ve  just  gotten  a  call  informing  me  that 
a  close  friend  died  in  an  automobile  accident.  That  this 
happened,  is  the  Realist’s  point  of  view.  Tom  Lownes 
was  only  29,  a  prizewinnfhg  reporter  who  had  joined 
Playboy  as  an  associate  editor.  But  this  isn’t  a  eulogy. 

1  said  the  warm  things  I  felt  about  Tom  to  him  while 
he  was  alive.  And  that’s  what  the  Realist  is  for. 

The  Ordeal  of  Summerlane  Camp 

JUL  13  1963 

PAUL  KRASSNER 
CARE  OP  THE  REALIST 
225  LAFAYETTE  ST  NYK 

YOUR  TELEGRAM  NIGHT  LETTER  JUL  llTH  TO  GEORGE 
VON  HILSHEIMER  SUMMERLANE  BOX  686  ROSMAN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  UNDELIVERED — UNABLE  TO  DELIVER 
DUE  CAMP  BEING  CLOSED  OUT  ALL  CAMPERS  GONE 
PRESENT  ADDRESS  UNKNOWN 

WESTERN  UNION  SERVICE  BUREAU 

The  violence  behind  this  telegram  is  described  in  a 
report  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  George  von  Hils- 
heimer,  director  of  the  Realist- sponsored  Summerlane 
School  &  Camp,  would-be  American  counterpart  to 
A.  S.  Neill’s  Summerhill  in  England. 

According  to  the  UPI  wire  service  report,  “Sheriff 
C.  R.  McCall  said  the  riot  erupted  by  a  report  that 
Negro  children  were  at  the  camp.  .  .  .  Mr.  McCall,  who 
arrived  with  his  men  several  hours  after  the  riot  start¬ 
ed,  said  that  local  citizens  had  been  ‘brewing’  over 
Summerlane  and  finally  took  action  when  they  thought 
it  was  integrated.  He  said  that  a  small  newspaper  [an 
irresponsible  right-wing  hate-sheet  called  The  Herald 
of  Freedom\  distributed  by  camp  members  earlier  in 
the  week  [it  was  distributed  by  the  Rosman  Chamber 
of  Commerce]  helped  precipitate  the  attack.  He  said : 
‘The  newspaper  said  they  believed  in  loving  and  living. 
It  said  they  didn’t  believe  in  hiding  their  nakedness.’  ” 

The  actual  quote  from  the  camp  brochure:  “The 
staff’s  role  is  to  communicate,  through  the  consistency 
of  their  living  with  the  children,  the  values  of  love, 
openness,  work,  and  joy.  Since  they  are  human,  they 
are  not  expected  to  hide  their  weaknesses  [emphasis 
added]  from  the  children.  ...  In  short,  Summei'lane 
believes  in  teaching  through  living.  We  believe  in  living 
joy,  freedom,  creativity,  exploration,  work  and  love.” 

The  Saturday  Review  will  no  longer  accept  any  ad¬ 
vertising  by  Summerlane.  Why?  Because  the  N.Y. 
Herald  Tribune  version  of  the  story  stated:  “Rosman’s 
side  was  presented  yesterday  by  the  town  mayor, 
Austin  Hogsed.  He  said  that  a  newspaper  circulated 
among  the  Summerlane  campers  [a  half-dozen  copies 
of  the  Realist  (issue  #42)  had  been  circulating  among 
the  counselors]  justified  some  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom 
charges.  It  had  a  sexual  promiscuity  theme  and  was 
‘unfit  to  be  read  by  gentlemen,’  he  said.  Sheriff  McCall 
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agreed.  The  paper  .was  atheistic  and  ‘we’re  mostly  Bap¬ 
tist  and  pretty  serious  about  it,’  the  sheriff  said.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a  mob  of  serious  Baptist 
gentlemen  raped  a  children’s  summer  camp. 

If  some  wealthy  reader  has  $10,000  to  spare,  it 
would  save  the  life  of  Summerlane  School.  In  any  case, 

I  will  be  emceeing  a  benefit  concert — starring  Orson 
Bean,  Dick  Gregory  (if  he  isn’t  in  jail),  Jean  Shepherd  j 
and  others — on  Sunday  evening,  October  13th.  Tickets 
will  be  available  starting  September  30th  'at  the  Town  I 
Hall  box  office,  113  W.  43  St.  in  New  York  City.  Priced :  j 
Balcony:  $1,75,  $2;  Orchestra:  $2.50,  $3;  Loge  Boxes:  ; 
$3.50.  For  information,  call  CA  8-8967. 

Incidentally,  I’m  blacklisted  at  Carnegie  Hall.  It’s 
odd,  because  they  had  no  objection  to  me  when  I  played  j 
the  violin  there,  in  a  Little  Lord  Fauntlerog  suit,  at  the 
age  of  6.  Really.  In  1939.  I  was  the  youngest  performer 
ever  to  appear  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  now  they  won’t  | 
even  let  me  back  on  the  stage.  Oh,  the  price  of  in¬ 
famy.  .  .  . 

Sic  Transit  Ad  Nauseam 

It  has  become  such  a  common  selling  technique  to 
tie-in  the  sponsor’s  message  with  the  regular  program 
content  that  it  sounded  like  a  deliberate  transition  to 
the  Horn  &  Hardart  food  commercial  last  month  when  | 
a  CBS  newscaster  began  his  report,  “This  morning  a 
nun  burned  herself  to  death  in  the  streets  of  South 
Vietnam;  we’ll  be  back  with  that  story  in  a  moment” 

— followed  immediately  by:  “Are  you  planning  an 
outdoor  barbecue?” 

How  Yellow  Was  My  Journalism 

In  issue  #42,  the  Realist  killed  a  longstanding  rumor 
that  the  model  on  the  cover  of  the  January  issue  of 
Harper’s  Bazaar  was  really  a  man  dressed  as  a  woman.  J 

“The  model  in  question,”  we  wrote,  “is  indeed  a 
woman — with  a  child  to  boot  [which  bit  of  information  j 
had  come  from  photographer  Richard  Avedon’s  secre¬ 
tary] — but  the  sheer  believability  of  the  item  would 
seem  to  crystallize  something  significant  about  the  di¬ 
minishing  differences  in  contemporary  sex  roles.”  - 

Then  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Realist’s  editor 
arrived. 

“Krassner,”  it  began,  “you  are  a  schmuck.  The  girl 
is  a  24-year-old  Brazilian,  Jewish  (out  of  Vassal*,  no 
less),  childless,  unmarried,  at  least  as  hip  as  you  and  ? 
making  a  cooler  scene,  for  sure — and  is  100%  straight. 
Also,  fantastic  enough  looking  in  the  flesh  to  make  your 
nuts  fall  off.  Modeled  for  a  couple  of  months  and  kicked 
it.  Avedon,  who  is  [libelous  phrase  edited  out],  pushed 
the  picture  for  the  cover  over  the  horrored  dismay  of 
the  chick  in  question.  Very  unpleasant  of  you,  man, 
very  unpleasant.  You  annoy  me  greatly'  for  unjustly 
bugging  a  friend.  I  hope  something  shitty  happens  to 
you.” 

Like  maybe  meeting  his  ex-model  friend  and  being 
rendered  nutless.  Anyway,  we  apologize  to  her  for  the 
misinformation. 

Several  months  ago,  a  New  York  Times  staffer  tipped 
off  the  Realist  that  William  Faulkner  had  actually  died 
in  a  home  for  alcoholics,  but  we  never  checked  it  out. 
The  accuracy  of  the  tip  was  confirmed  last  month  in  a 
haunting  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  titled  “The 
Death  of  William  Faulkner”  by  Hughes  Rudd. 

In  view  of  the  Post’s  latterday  gutsiness,  we  pass 
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along  the  following  tips,  in  the  questionable  style  of 
master  baiter  Walter  Winchell: 

•  What  pious  and  beloved  TV  variety  show  emcee 
pays  $50  to  have  young  girls  stimulate  him? 

•  What  is  the  story  behind  Pat  Newcomb,  the  late 
Marilyn  Monroe’s  press  agent,  now  working  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency? 

•  What  has  been  actress  Angie  Dickinson’s  greatest 
supporting  role? 

•  What  is  Johnny  Olivetti  conceivably  like? 

•  What  service  does  the  FBI  receive  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nazi  Party  in  return  for  screening  out  new  re¬ 
cruits  who  may  be  Communist  infiltrators? 

Referring  to  the  blossoming  Profumo  scandal,  WOR’s 
Barry  Farber  said:  “I  just  find  it  hard  to  imagine  all 
this  going  on  with  a  British  accent.” 

The  American  psyche  has  reacted  to  the  revelations 
from  overseas  much  like  Biff  in  Death  of  a  Salesman 
when  he  discovered  Papa  playing  around  with  some 
strange  lady  in  Boston.  But  the  mother  country  could 
learn  a  lesson  or  two  from  the  United  States. 

According  to  Monroe  Fry  in  Sex,  Vice  and  Business: 
“The  hiring  of  call  girls  and  the  use  of  other  vices 
to  entertain  customers  is  now  an  established  technique 
in  the  way  many  Americans  do  business.  ...  As  near 
as  I  could  determine  after  some  three  years  of  studying 
a  number  of  communities,  it  is  part  of  the  very  fabric 
of  our  economic  life.  .  .  .  Prostitution  is  used  not  only 
as  an  aid  to  business,  but  to  politics,  too,  and  political 
favors  usually  mean  commercial  benefits.  .  .  .  Such 
proffered  entertainment  is  not  confined  to  the  nation’s 
capital.  Almost  every  state  capital  in  the  country  has 
its  share  of  call  girls  and  ordinary  prostitutes  available 
for  rent  when  the  legislature  is  in  session.” 

Delegates  to  the  UN,  one  might  add,  are  also  known 
to  be  not  adverse  to  paying  for  other-gratification. 

I  was  scheduled  this  month  t9  interview  a  call  girl 
!  who  is  on  the  Washington  D.C.  payroll — she  has  long 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  Realist  and  trusts  my  guar¬ 
antee  of  anonymity — but  she  changed  her  mind. 

I  don’t  put  her  down  for  this.  Conversely,  if  I  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  interview  Joseph  Valachi 
i  (the  retired  underworld  -  leader  -  turned  -  stoolpigeon 
whose  murder  will  bring  from  The  Syndicate’s  hier¬ 
archy  a  $100,000  reward — tax-free),  I  would  probably 
chicken  out  faster  than  a  speeding  cliche. 

Underworld  Test  Questions 

If  it’s  wrong  for  Frank  Sinatra  to  consort  with 
known  criminals,  why  don’t  the  authorities  go  after 
them?  If  a  man  is  presumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  why  don’t  the  authorities  offer  any  proof?  If 
magazines  have  been  featuring  unfounded  exposes  of 
gangsters,  why  don’t  the  accused  businessmen  sue  for 
libel?  If  magazines  have  been  presenting  facts,  why 
don’t  the  authorities  act  on  them? 

i 

Fantasy  of  the  Month 

From  an  advertisement  for  the  film,  The  Good  Sol¬ 
dier  Schweik: 

“The  classic  of  military  satire  which  may  laugh  war 
out  of  existence.  .  .  .” 

Graffito  of  the  Month 

Seen  at  the  West  Uth  St.  subway  station: 

PEACE  WITH  SUSAN 

September  1963 
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It  Was  an  Easy  Fight,  Ma 

The  Realist  hereby  salutes  woidd  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Sonny  Liston  as  a  living  sature  of  prize¬ 
fighting.  By  knocking  out  his  opponent  in  the  first 
round  of  two  successive  championship  bouts,  he  has 
spotlighted  the  ambivalence  of  participants  and  specta¬ 
tors  alike,  as  well  as  professional  sportswriters — recon¬ 
ciling  in  effect  even  the  following  conflicting  reports 
of  the  same  press  conference  held  in  Las  Vegas  on  the 
weekend  before  the  big  fight. 

Dick  Hackenberg  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times: 

Will  he  try  to  feel  Patterson  out  this  time?  “Nope,  I 
don’t  feel  nobody  out  no  more.  I  tried  to  feel  Cleveland 
Williams  out  once  and  he  almost  knocked  me  out.” 

Didn’t  Williams  break  your  nose?  “Nope,  but  I  thought 
he  was  gonna  cut  my  throat.” 

Red  Smith  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

“Will  you  try  to  feel  Patterson  out  at  the  start?” 

“I  tried  to  feel  Cleveland  Wililams  out  and  he  pretty 
near  knocked  me  out.  Broke  my  nose  but  I  stayed  on  my 
feet.  I  ain’t  ashamed  of  my  feet,  size  13.  They’re  good  feet. 
Patterson  ain’t  felt  my  hardest  punch  yet.  .  . 

The  final  measure  of  his  achievement,  however,  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  (just  as  there  has  been  for 
many  years  a  stripteaser  named  Norma  Vincent  Peel) 
there  is  now  a  stripteaser  named  Sonia  Liston. 

Cuba  and  Catholicism:  Two  Taboos 

Cuba:  Tragedy  in  Our  Hemisphere  is  a  book  by 
Maurice  Zeitlin  and  Robert  Scheer.  Its  non-publishing 
history  is  a  fantastic  commentary  on  the  fear,  not  of 
propaganda,  but  of  objectivity! 

Six  major  publishers  saw  the  manuscript.  Although 
none  would  accept.it,  their  reactions  included:  “an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  current  rather  one-sided  de¬ 
bate  over  Cuba”  .  .  .  “Our  editor  [commented]  that  the 
book  is  too  controversial  for  [our]  list  but  added  he 
would  like  to  publish  it  if  he  could”  ...  “a  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  highly  perceptive  book — the  authors  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  real  public  service”  .  .  .  “we  do  not  feel  that 
Americans  will  approach  this  book  with  any  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  they  feel  about  the  Cuban  affair  itself, 
and  we  just  don’t  think  we  could  find  a  market  that 
would  please  you,  the  authors,  or  us”  ...  “a  truly  first- 
rate  job.  Unfortunately,  our  Sales  Department  tells  me 
that  Mills,  Weyl,  etc.  have  presently  soaked  up  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  books  on  Cuba — regardless  of  what  new  insights 
or  information  other  authors  may  be  able  to  present.  In 
other  words,  editors,  like  Cubans,  sometimes  find  them¬ 
selves  trapped  by  the  money-economy”  ...  “a  brilliant 
book,  marvelously  documented  and  carefully  and  fairly 
argued,  but  the  decision  was  that  you  should  try  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  the  full  facilities  for  doing  quickly,  and 
perhaps  in  a  paper  edition  or  a  simultaneous  edition,  a 
book  whose  timeliness  is  as  great  as  this  one’s — I  wish 
you  the  best  possible  luck  with  the  manuscript  at  the 
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next  publisher — for  I  feel  that  this  manuscript  is  an 
example  of  first  rate  writing  and  brilliant  scholarship 
on  its  most  responsible  level.” 

So  the  authors  tried  for  paperback  publication. 

Dell  Books  accepted  it.  But  suddenly,  in  April  of  this 
year,  Dell  unilaterally  released  rights  to  the  book,  giving 
no  reason  (be  it  noted,  though,  that  Dell’s  president  had 
broken  bread  with  Kennedy  during  the  book  publishers’ 
convention  in  Washington)  ;  the  book  was  already  com¬ 
pletely  set,  in  the  galley  stage,  scheduled  for  May  publi¬ 
cation,  and  listed  in  Dell’s  1963  catalogue  as  follows: 

“The  authors  trace  the  course  of  American-Cuban  re¬ 
lations  from  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1959  through  the  Bay  of  Pigs  incident  to 
the  troubled  present,  pointing  out  the  unfortunate  re¬ 
verse  effect  of  American  policies.  Drawn  from  the 
authors’  first-hand  observations,  U.S.  government  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  Neiv  York  Times 
and  other  sources.  .  .  .” 

Dell  refused  to  give  the  Realist  a  statement  as  to 
their  change-of-mind. 

According  to  an  item  in  The  Independent,  though, 
the  reason  was :  “The  company  had  been  working  on  a 
public  stock  issue  and  wanted  to  avoid  controversy  on 
the  ‘hot’  issue  of  Cuba.” 

Black  Cat  Books  (paperback  division  of  Grove  Press) 
bought  the  type  from  Dell,  and  the  book  is  now  out.  It  is 
available  from  the  Realist. 

The  Realist  no  longer  takes  the  Catholic  Church  very 
seriously  (and  the  feeling,  we’re  quite  confident,  is 
mutual) . 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  ignore  the 
power  of  Catholicism  in  this  country,  and  it  seems  that 
Lyle  Stuart  is  the  only  book  publisher  around  who  is 
unafraid  of  not  being  considered  a  Nice  Guy  in  this  lit¬ 
erary  area  (among  others),  as  evidenced  by  his  publica¬ 
tion  of  American  Culture  and  Catholic  Schools  and  Crime 
and  Immorality  in  the  Catholic  Church — both  by  ex¬ 
priest  Emmett  McLoughlin,  who  founded  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  hospital  with  a  definite  interracial  policy,  organized 
a  slum  clearance  campaign,  obtained  federal  funds  for 
three  major  housing  projects,  was  chairman  of  the 
Phoenix  Housing  Authority,  seci'etary  of  Arizona’s  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  started  a  church  for  poor  people 
in  a  vacant  store. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  charged  him  with  neglect  of 
his  priestly  duties,  ordered  him  to  resign  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital  and  to  leave  Phoenix;  instead, 
McLoughlin  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood. 

His  autobiography,  People’s  Padre,  was  reviewed  by 
only  two  newspapers  during  the  year-and-a-half  after  its 
publication  (but  the  book  was  a  silent  bestseller :  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  copies). 

On  August  11th,  Lyle  Stuart  published  another  Mc¬ 
Loughlin  book:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  wherein  the  author  penetrates  the  wall 
of  silence  surrounding  the  role  played  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  conspiracy;  he  went  to  original 
sources,  searched  the  faded  newspaper  files  of  the  1860s, 
looked  into  court  records  and  other  long-buried  docu¬ 
ments. 

All  four  of  Emmet  McLoughlin’s  books  are  available 
from  the  Realist. 

P.S.  Speaking  of  books  available  from  us,  may  we 


strongly  recommend  A  Guide  to  Rational  Living  in  an 
Irrational  World  by  Dr.  Albert  Ellis  and  Dr.  Robert 
Harper;  Creative  Marriage  by  the  same  pair;  Sex  and 
the  Single  Man  and  The  Intelligent  Woman’s  Guide  to 
Man-Hunting ,  both  by  Dr.  Ellis. 

Pennies  From  Heaven 

An  editorial  titled  “Not  in  Vain”  in  Underseas  Tech¬ 
nology  (“The  Magazine  of  Oceanography,  Marine  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  Underwater  Defense”)  states: 

“Regard  for  the  Thresher  and  her  crew  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  personal  sentiment.  It  embodies  all 
that  men  have  lived  and  died  for  in  the  past,  and  all 
they  will  sacrifice  for  in  the  future.” 

However,  despite  the  description  of  “a  whole  world 
down  on  its  knees  to  mourn  this, handful  of  men,”  there 
are  those  whose  reaction  at  best  was  one  of  ambivalence. 
For  they  play  the  numbers,  and  their  bets  are  based 
on  tragedy.  Those  who  continued  to  gamble  on  the 
number  of  crew  members  who  lost  their  lives  on  the 
Thresher — 129 — became  the  lucky  winners  only  two 
days  after  the  worst  peacetime  submarine  disaster  in 
history. 

Sidelights  of  a  Quiet  Revolution 

The  March  on  Washington  has  received  such  wide 
coverage  that  there  is  no  reason  to  comment  on  it  in 
the  Realist,  save  for  the  cynical  cover  cartoon  and  .  .  . 

•  Item:  Comment  by  the  white  Jewish  parent  of  a 
friend  of  mine  when  he  announced  his  intention  of  join¬ 
ing  the  March:  “Don’t  they  have  enough?” 

Item:  Question  by  a  gas  station  attendant  on  the  way 
to  Washington:  “How  much  are  they  paying  you?” 

Item:  Russell  Long’s  wishful  thought:  “I  hope  there’s 
a  riot.” 

Item:  ABC  newscaster  after  warning  local  citizens 
to  keep  off  the  streets :  “Of  course,  if  you’re  marching, 
that’s  a  horse  of — a  whole  different  matter.” 

Item:  Remark  by  an  emcee  to  Joan  Baez  after  she 
sang:  “Thank  you  very  much;  there’s  lots  of  people  out 
there  who  came  all  the  way  here  just  to  see  you.” 

Item:  Although  Archbishop  O’Boyle  refused  to  give 
the  invocation  if  SNCC  chairman  John  Lewis  didn’t 
change  his  speech,  the  real  pressure  came  from  other 
civil  rights  leaders.  In  fact,  Walter  Reuther’s  UAW  has 
changed  its  mind  about  giving  SNNC  a  grant.  Omitted 
from  Lewis’  speech:  “In  good  conscience,  we  cannot 
support,  wholeheartedly,  the  administration’s  civil 
rights  bill,  for  it  is  too  little,  and  too  late.  There’s  not 
one  thing  in  the  bill  that  will  protect  our  people  from 
police  brutality.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Albany 
indictment*  is  part  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  politicians  in  the  interest 

*In  Albany,  Georgia,  9  SNNC  leaders  were  indicted  not 
by  Dixiecrats  but  by  the  Federal  Government  for  peaceful 
protest,  the  deputy  sheriff  beat  attorney  C.  B.  King  and 
left  him  half-dead,  local  police  officials  kicked  and  assaulted 
Slater  King’s  pregnant  wife  and  she  lost  her  baby;  in 
Americus,  Georgia,  3  SNNC  field  secretaries  face  the 
death  penalty  for  engaging  in  peaceful  protest;  the  FBI 
refuses  to  reveal  the  ballistics  test  results  in  the  case  of 
murdered  mailman  William  Moore;  as  the  Realist  goes  to 
press  there  are  6  dead  Negro  children  in  Birmingham,  58 
American  students  are  in  trouble  for  how  they  spent  their 
summer  vacation  in  Cuba,  and  Mrs.  Nhu  is  defending 
Vietnam’s  genocide  program  to  the  sponsor’s  brother, 
Ted  Kennedy,  who  is  seeking  election  as  Miss  Rheingold  ’64, 
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of  expediency.  I  want  to  know,  which  side  is  the  Federal 
Government  on  ?  .  .  .  Patience  is  a  dirty  and  nasty  word. 
We  cannot  be  patient,  we  do  not  want  to  be  free  gradu¬ 
ally,  we  want  our  freedom,  and  we  want  it  now.  We 
cannot  depend  on  any  political  party,  for  both  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  the  Republicans  have  betrayed  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.” 


Rumor  of  the  Month 

Now  that  there  are  plans  for  the  formation  of  an 
all-Negro  “Freedom  Now  Party”  to  enter  the  national 
elections  in  1964,  President  Kennedy  has  issued  the 
following  memorandum  to  all  Democrats : 

Always  do  your  job  with  vigah — , 

You  can  be  replaced  by  a  niggah. 

Guilt  By  Telepathy 

A  new  form  of  political  harassment  is  underway  in 
this  country  that  could  place  “1984”  on  the  non-fiction 
shelves. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  fired  a  dozen 
Black  Muslims  from  government  jobs,  basing  its  action 
on  the  Muslims’  demand  for  a  separate  nation.  The  call 
for  a  “State  of  Islam”  is  an  article  of  their  religious 
faith,  but  the  Commission  claims  that  loyalty  to  this 
non-existent  “foreign  power”  proves  that  the  Black 
Muslims  had  “mental  reservations”  in  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  Tucson,  three  teachers — who  refused  to  sign  a 
loyalty  oath  disclaiming  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  “or  any  other  organization  having  for  one  of  its 
purposes  the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Arizona  or  any  of  its  politi- 
i  cal  subdivisions”  —  have  been  working  without  pay 
since  June,  1961.  In  May  of  this  year,  Arizona  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  alleged  constitutionality  of  the 
'  oath,  declaring:  “The  state’s  interest  demands  that 
public  employees  refrain  from  associations  out  of 
which  even  unconscious  corruption  may  comfort  those 
1  who  seek  world  domination.” 


The  Harassment  of  Lenny  Bruce 

Then  there  is  this  group  in  Minneapolis  that  has 
been  selling  “Hands  Off  Lenny  Bruce”  buttons.  The 
proceeds  go,  not  to  help  Bruce  in  his  legal  battles,  but 
to  start  a  little  literary  magazine  (which  will  probably 
publish  poetry  damning  Our  Exploitative  Society). 

Lenny  Bruce  has  been  arrested  a  total  of  15  times. 

But,  contrary  to  rumor,  he  is  neither  in  jail  nor  in 
a  hospital.  He  is  working  club  dates  and  concerts,  and 
he  is  justifiably  obsessed  with  fighting  to  maintain  his 
freedom,  despite  his  growing  cynicism:  “In  the  halls 
of  justice,  the  only  justice  is  in  the  halls.” 

i  Currently  on  appeal :  convictions  in  Chicago  for 
obscenity  (see  issue  #41)  and  Los  Angeles  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  heroin  (based  on  conflicting  police  testimony). 
Bruce  admittedly  uses  certain  other  drugs  on  a  pre¬ 
scription  basis,  but  despite  chemical  tests  given  by 
four  doctors  indicating  that  he  is  not  a  heroin  addict, 
he  was  sentenced  to — instead  of  two  years  in  prison — ■ 
as  much  as  ten  years  confinement  for  the  purpose  of 
compulsory  “rehabilitation.” 

Beginning  in  the  October  issue  of  Playboy,  there  will 
be  a  serialization  of  Lenny  Bruce’s  autobiography.  Its 
title:  How  to  Talk  Dirty  and  Influence  People. 
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Rehabilitation  vs.  Addiction 

A  new  organization  for  teen-agers  has  been  formed 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  it  will  be  known  as 
Glue-Sniffers  Anonymous.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
narcotics  balance  sheet,  Rachel  Carson  has  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  latest  edition  of  her  book  Silent  Spring; 
it  is  concerned  with  the  danger  of  insecticides  to 
Morning  Glories. 

Of  Morality  and  Monopoly 

The  Society  for  Indecency  to  Naked  Animals 
(SINA),  as  mentioned  in  issue  #35,  is  actually  against 
cent  the  other  day  when  I  happened  to  see  a  mouse  with 
cats,  horses,  cows  and  zoo  inhabitants.  Hoax  or  not, 
several  thousand  sickies  across  the  country  have  taken 
their  purpose  seriously.  It’s  a  serio-comic  comment  on 
— but  a  quite  logical  extension  of — the  more  generally- 
held  prudish  attitude  toward  the  human  body. 

Of  course,  even  SINA  doesn’t  live  up  to  its  own  plea 
for  consistency,  for  their  program  is  limited  to  “ani¬ 
mals  that  are  higher  than  4  inches  or  longer  than  6 
inches.”  For  example,  I  thought  it  was  terribly  inde¬ 
cent  the  other  day  when  I  happened  to  see  a  mouse  with 
an  erection. 

This  month,  SINA  hired  25  “Beatnik  type  people” 
to  picket  the  N.Y.  Telephone  Company  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  B.B.D.  &  0.  It  seems  that  SINA  has 
been  getting  so  many  calls  that  the  phone  company  in¬ 
sists  they  have  five  lines  or  else  any  service  will  be  can¬ 
celled.  A  SINA  official  explained  their  stubbornness  to 
the  Realist:  “We  think  it’s  good  psychology  for  people 
to  get  a  busy  signal.” 

Obviously  there  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  involved  here,  and  SINA  would  do  well  to  seek 
legal  as  well  as  animal  redress.  But  such  a  suit  might 
be  extremely  difficult  to  bring  off,  now  that  A.T.  &  T. 
is  in  partnei'ship  with  the  federal  government. 

Somewhere  in  space,  Telstar  is  orbiting — and  a  for¬ 
mal,  disembodied  voice  is  saying:  “Your  three  minutes 
are  up;  kindly  deposit  eight  billion,  forty-two  million, 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  twenty  cents.” 

My  Sun,  My  Sun 

Worth  preserving  in  the  Realist’s  Time  Capsule  of 
Absurdity  is  one  woman’s  unintentional  crystallization 
of  our  cultural  tendency  to  showbusinessize  even  Nature. 
She  called  up  a  broadcasting  station  last  month  and 
asked :  “Why  are  they  having  an  eclipse  if  you  can’t 
watch  it?” 

Hard-Core  Pornography  of  the  Month 

From  a  singing  commercial  for  Lucky  Strike  ciga¬ 
rettes: 

“Luckies  separate  the  men  from  the  boys — but  not 
from  the  girls.  .  .  .” 


Advertisements  We  Somehow 
Doubt  the  Sincerity  of  .  .  . 

The  following  ad  appeared  in  The  National  En¬ 
quirer  this  month: 

WOMEN— AT  LAST  WE  HAVE  IT! 

10-inch  long  broom  handle  cover,  unbreakable,  non¬ 
toxic,  magic  skin  material,  tender  to  the  touch.  End 
splinters  in  jour  hands.  Lifetime  guarantee.  $4.95. 
Allow  two  weeks  for  delivery.  Heavy  re-orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
Handjr  Gadgets.  .  .  . 
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The  Realist  Philosophy 

Inspired  by  Playboy  publisher  Hugh  M.  Hefner,  who 
is  currently  enmeshed  in  his  11th  installment  of  The 
Playboy  Philosophy ,  the  Realist  is  proud  to  present  a 
series  of  statements  in  which  editor  Paul  Krassner  spells 
out — for  friends  and  critics  alike — our  guiding  princi¬ 
ples  and  editorial  credo.  Here,  then,  is  Part  One  of  The 
Realist  Philosophy . 

Sti  Mottos  W®  Trust 

One  of  the  major  controversies  in  contemporary  so¬ 
ciety  concerns  the  undeserved  obscene  connotations  of 
money. 

However,  just  as  modern  medical  technology  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  scourge  of  venereal  disease  (or,  as  some  of 
our  favorite  comic  strip  characters,  enlarged  on  public 
service  posters  in  buses  and  trains,  once  euphemistically 
referred  to  syphillis  and  its  sister  bacteriological  rav¬ 
ages,  “VD”)  virtually  obsolete,  thereby  concomitantly 
emphasizing  the  hypocrisy  of  that  infamous  legend 
stamped  on  all  contraceptive  prophylactics — “Sold  Only 
in  Drug  Stores  for  the  Prevention  of  Disease” — so,  some 
day  in  the  enlightened  future,  will  the  economic  revolu¬ 
tion  have  brought  about  a  Credit  Card  Liberation 
thorough  enough  in  its  universality  to  evoke  throughout 
the  world  peals  of  laughter  at  the  legend  now  printed 
on  the  reverse  side  of  bank  checks:  “Know  Your  En¬ 
dorser.”  But  such  a  Utopia  is  a  long  way  off. 

Indeed,  there  already  exists  an  incipient  reverse  trend 
of  a  most  distressing  nature.  The  other  day,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  tried  to  purchase  a  little  foreign  sports  car  with 
cash,  just  to  see  what  would  happen.  The  dealer  insisted 
that  we  write  down  our  signature  on  the  back  of  each 
hundred-dollar  bill.  Now,  we’re  a  reasonable  guy,  but  this 
incident  seems  to  have  been  carrying  security  practices 
to  an  unnecessary  extreme.  McCarthyism  may  not  be 
dead,  after  all. 

Ironically,  the  automobile  dealer,  reluctant  as  he  was 
to  reveal  the  size  of  his  commission,  had  no  hesitation 
in  confessing  that  his  refusal  to  shake  hands  with  us 
was  not  another  indication  of  his  lack  of  trust,  but 
rather  a  reaction  formation  to  his  conscious  awareness 
of  latent  homosexuality. 

The  Realist  is  dedicated  to  fighting  for  that  time  when 
a  man  will  be  no  more  ashamed  of  discussing  his  salary 
than  he  is  presently  prone  to  talk  about  his  sex  life. 
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□  $1  for  12  copies  of  issue  #43. 

□  $3  for  a  10-issue  subscription,  starting  with  # . 

□  $5  for  a  20-issue  subscription,  starting  with  # . 
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□  $5  for  American  Culture  and  Catholic  Schools. 

□  $5  for  Crime  and  Immorality  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

□  $5  for  An  Inquiry  into  the  Assassination  of  Lincoln. 
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□  $5  for  Creative  Marriage. 
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□  $1  for  the  Mother  Poster  (see  page  9). 
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!©de  to  the  Tishman  Building  I 

Oh,  Tishman  Building  1 

Standing  so  tall  and  firm  as  a  rock  I 

Don’t  fall,  Tishman  Building  1 

Or  you’ll  queer  it  for  the  other  Jewish  buildings  ■ 
On  the  block.  I 

— Avery  Corman  | 

Ah  Soi'did  Announcements 

©  Janet  Newton’s  tutoring  program  in  New  York  City 
(see  announcement  in  issue  #42)  now  has  some  60  vol¬ 
unteers,  thanks  to  Realist  reader  response;  MU  8-2997. 
Larry  Cole’s  Judo  Center  (issue  #40)  has  now  expanded 
to  remedial  reading  and  arts  &  crafts;  WA  4-3493. 

®  Realist  contributor  Dr.  Marshall  Deutsch  is  giving 
a  course  in  nutrition  at  The  New  School  on  Friday 
evenings  from  6:20  to  8  PM,  starting  September  27th. 
Purpose :  to  convey  to  the  intelligent  non-chemist  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  components  of  his 
diet  and  their  relationship  to  his  well-being.  Questions 
will  range  from  “Why  don’t  Eskimos  eat  polar-bear 
liver?”  to  “Is  there  a  rational  basis  for  religious 
dietary  laws?”  The  first  few  sessions  are  being  taped 
for  late-registering  Realist  readers. 

©  For  those  who  were  inspired  by  B.  F.  Skinners’ 
Walden  II — for  those  who  want  “the  opportunity  to 
pursue  happiness  where  obsolete  social  values  are  elim¬ 
inated,  education  for  progress  is  encouraged,  and  the 
pleasure  of  friendship  includes  the  right  to  privacy” — 
The  Walden  II  Committee,  4703  Greenbelt  Rd.,  College 
Park,  Maryland,  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  brochure 
upon  request.  They  would  also  like  to  hear  from  any 
other  groups  which  have  planned  communities. 

@  The  League  Against  Obnoxious  TV  Commercials 
(representing  over  2,000  consumers  in  34  states,  with 
headquarters  at  46  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brentwood,  N.  Y.) 
has  called  for  a  total  boycott  of  all  Procter  and  Gamble 
products,  and  urged  members  to  write  to  P.  &  G.  at 
PO  Box  599,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio,  expressing  objection 
to  its  form  of  advertising. 

®  Wonderings :  What  short  story  concerned  a  man  who' 
wanted  to  go  just  one  day  without  brushing  his  teeth? 
Who  said,  “When  in  doubt  do  the  kindest  thing?” 
Where  can  merkins  be  purchased?  When  is  she  last 
time  a  Reform  Democrat  (or,  for  that  matter,  an  Orth¬ 
odox  or  Conservative  one)  bought  a  frankfurter  for  a 
hungry  Bowery  bum?  How  does  the  Catholic  Church 
rationalize  the  inconsistency  between  sex  for  procre¬ 
ation  and  intercourse  during  pregnancy? 

©  The  next  (October)  issue  of  the  Realist  will  be  out 
in  late  November.  It  will  begin  serialization  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts  of  both  the  trial  of  Eros  magazine  and  the  Town 
Hall  forum  of  American  students  who  went  to  Cuba. 
•  Once  again  your  hammy  editor  is  coming  out  of  re¬ 
tirement  as  a  stand-up  satirist:  I  head  for  the  West 
coast  during  the  first  couple  of  weeks  in  December  to 
do  a  pair  of  one-man  shows  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Realist.  “An  Evening  With  a  Self-Styled  Phony”  will 
be  presented  at  The  Committee  in  San  Francisco  and 
at  The  Steve  Allen  Playhouse  in  Los  Angeles.  Also,  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.  C.  To  be  sure  of 
having  a  reserved  seat,  send  money  now  ($2.50  per) 
together  with  a  self-addressed  postcard  (to  inform  you 
of  exact  date)  to  The  Realist,  Dept.  T,  Box  242,  Madison 
Sq.  Sta.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 
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Eros  and  Unreason  in  England ...  by  Bob  Abel 


“What  on  earth  have  you  done?”  said  Christine, 

“You  have  ^vrecked  the  whole  party  machine. 

“To  lie  in  the  nude 
“Is  not  at  all  rude, 

“But  to  lie  in  the  House  is  obscene.” 

— Anonymous 

Every  famous  nation  needs  some  famous  sayings  to 
fall  back  on  in  time  of  crisis,  and  so  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  British  that  during  the  recent  Ward-to-Keeler-to- 
Rice-Davies  double-playgirl  proceedings,  there  was  Lord 
Macauley’s  “We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the 
British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality” 
to  quote  to  tedium.  Balanced  against  the  Macauley  dic¬ 
tum,  on  at  least  one  occasion  I  know  of,  was  Shaw’s 
“We  are  an  incorrigibly  intemperate  and  ridiculous  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  cups  of  virtuous  indignation.”  Dandy  dicta, 
both  of  these. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  British,  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  only  one  side  of  the  coin  was  being 
called.  The  British  also  have  the  marvelous  facility  of 
being  able  to  see  their  absurdity  and  enjoy  the  joke 
which,  in  each  instance,  is  themselves.  The  late  Stark 
Young,  reviewing  an  English  revue  in  1924,  noted  this 
penchant  for  healthy  self-abuse:  .  .  it  must  be  said 

to  the  eterfial  credit  of  the  English  that  no  other  race 
could  see  itself  and  laugh  at  itself  with  so  much  humor 
and  bludgeoning  parody  .  .  .”  And  A1  Capp,  whom  I 
recently  interviewed  for  a  magazine  piece,  pointed  out 
another  interesting  aspect  of  British  humor  (Capp  is 
doing  a  series  of  irreverent  commentaries  for  the 
B.B.C.)  :  “The  British  aren’t  afraid  of  each  other.  We 
are.  Then  there’s  the  vanity  of  being  British — they 
believe  there  is  no  more  admirable  or  ludicrous  people.” 

Certainly  thinking  people  in  Britain  recognized  that 
John  Profumo  was  not  being  punished  so  much  for  hav¬ 
ing  done  something  that  reeked  of  moral  turpitude  as 
for  having  embarrassed  others  by  getting  caught  at  it. 
His  sin  was  not  laying  so  much  as  lying,  although  at 
one  point  (the  politics,  of  course,  ramble  on)  it  seemed 
as  though  the  saddest  aspect  of  all  this  nonsense  was 
that  it  was  giving  sex  a  bad  name.  As  it  happened,  with 
B-movie  finality,  the  moral  “Sex  does  not  pay”  eventu¬ 
ally  applied  most  cruelly  to  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  gotten 
his  jollies  in  a  socially-unacceptable  manner  (a  specta¬ 
tor  sport)  and  then  made  amends  in  what,  to  many, 
is  an  even  more  socially-unacceptable  manner.  Others 
made  money,  not  amends,  by  offering  society  more  of 
the  same. 

Miss  Keeler,  hissed  on  her  way  into  the  courtroom, 
had  the  comfort  of  being  a  corporate  entity  and  the 
author  of  the  year’s  most-quoted  memoirs.  The  News 
of  the  World,  explaining  the  purchase,  cited  “good  busi¬ 
ness”  and  “ordinary  people’s”  fight  to  know  the  facts 
in  “a  story  that  will  go  down  [surely  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  verb]  in  history.”  To  ensure  the  former,  the 
paper  kicked  off  the  series  with  a  picture  of  Christine 
looking  out  at  the  reader  from  behind  a  chair.  The  chair 
is  upholstered,  but  Christine  appears  not  to  be.  Chris¬ 
tine  also  made  the  cover  of  the  staid  Economist,  under 
a  headline  that  some  Freudian  slipped  in — “The  Prime 
Minister’s  Crisis.” 
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Christine  gained  no  income  from  garnishing  the 
Economist’s  cover,  but  she  is  reported  to  have  received 
$64,000  (another  figure:  $80,000)  from  A Nws  of  the 
World  for  her  good  memory.  Elsewhere  the  market  for 
Keelerania  was  less  firm.  Two  letters  to  Christine  from 
admirers  were  offered,  without  takers,  for  $14,000,  and 
her  mother  tried  to  sell  her  version  of  things  to  a  tab¬ 
loid  for  only  $1,000.  Christine  also  turned  down  a 
spectacular  job  in  show  biz:  a  West  End  restaurant 
owner  had  offered  her  $14,000  a  week  to  act  as  a  funny 
female  emcee  for  a  show,  sans  nudes,  called  Turkish 
Delight.  “This  young  lady  obviously  has  a  tremendous 
sense  of  humor,”  explained  the  owner. 

Apart  from  Christine,  those  who  profited  the  most 
were  probably  the  wives  of  British  government  officials. 
They  are  said  to  be  grateful  to  Keeler  and  company  for 
having  inspired  hubby  to  stay  close  to  home  for  a  good 
long  while.  But  then  hubby  may  be  out  of  a  job  before 
too  very  long,  so  they’re  surely  wise  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Labor 
Party  will  be  working  overtime  to  score  points  against 
the  discomfited  Conservatives,  whose  winning  slogan 
last  time  out,  “You  Never  Had  It  So  Good,”  has  proved 
to  be  an  ironic  slice  of  double  entendre.  Much  of  Labor’s 
yelping  seemed  as  specious  as  the  spectre  of  Britain 
lost  in  a  fog  of  decadent  pea-soup,  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  Macmillan  is  eventually  forced  to  re¬ 
sign — as  now  seems  obvious— the  Tories  may  be  in  a 
far  stronger  position,  with  fresh  faces  in  command, 
when  the  next  election  rolls  around.  If  British  politics 
makes  for  estranged  bedfellows,  this  may  be  the  one 
instance  in  which  sex  has  actually  helped  restore  the 
body  politic. 

While  Labor  was  blaming  everything  but  the  weather 
on  the  Tories,  rural  gentry  were  citing  the  folkways  of 
the  Big  Bad  City.  When  Macmillan,  paying  a  visit  to 
his  constituents  in  Bromley,  posed  for  a  picture  with 
a  little  girl,  he  was  promptly  informed  that  he  was 
“polluting  children.”  Another  sniper  warned  poor 
Supermac  as  follows:  “It’s  a  good  job  that’s  not  Miss 
Keeler,  Mr.  Macmillan!” — which,  of  course,  is  merely 
one  man’s  opinion.  Still  and  all,  two  children  masquer¬ 
ading  as  “Keeler  and  Profumo”  took  first  prize  at  a 
“fancy  dress  show”  in  another  small  English  town,  so 
it’s  clear  that  Christine  had  her  admirers  even  in  the 
hinterlands. 

Back  in  the  Big  Bad  City,  British  models  objected 
vociferously  to  newspaper  descriptions  of  Christine  and 
the  gang  as  “models,”  started  calling  themselves  “man¬ 
nequins”  and  referring  to  that  Keeler  woman  as  “the 
well-known  journalist.”  A  number  of  TV  commercials 
with  Mandy  Rice-Davies  illustrating  the  virtues  of 
toothpsate,  facial  tissues  and  cigarettes  had  to  be  has¬ 
tily  withdrawn  from  the  ether  regions,  as  was  the 
Army  recruiting  film  with  Mr.  Profumo  in  command. 
The  BBC,  without  citing  its  reasons  for  doing  so,  ban¬ 
ned  a  record  called  Christine  from  government  airways. 

Among  the  public-at-large,  there  naturally  were  those 
who  felt  compelled  to  comment  on  current  events.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  the  outraged  oracles  was  the  woman  who  wrote 
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to  the  London  Daily  Mirror,  a  tabloid  of  no  cultural 
pretensions,  to  warn  her  fellow  Englishwomen:  “If  any 
man  who  goes  in  for  painting  nude  women  told  me  he 
was  more  interested  in  art  than  pornography,  I  would 
call  him  a  liar.  And  a  hypocrite.”  (Good  thing  for 
Renoir  and  Rubens  they  weren’t  married  to  this  gal.) 

More  elevated  in  his  approach  was  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  to  the  New  Statesman  to  recommend  gov¬ 
ernment  by  Platonic  standards,  with  officials  of  proven 
capabilities  being  immune  to  “those  tantalizing  physi¬ 
cal  urges  which  so  often  prostrate  the  most  assured  of 
men”  via  an  always-available,  government-subsidized 
supply  of  ladies  of  the  night,  or  day.  Anticipating  that 
the  “hypocritical  susceptibilities”  of  present-day  so¬ 
ciety  would  be  offended  by  this  pragmatic  arrangement, 
the  writer  proposed  (satirically,  we  hope)  an  alterna¬ 
tive  solution:  castration.  He  concluded  his  letter,  as  a 
gentleman  should:  “Sorry,  Christine.” 

The  most  all-encompassing  explanation  was  made  by 
a  Church  of  England  bishop  who  asked  this  most  rhe¬ 
torical  of  questions :  “What  can  you  expect,  when  young 
men  today  at  the  great  universities  study  Freud  and 
read  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover?”  The  most  predictable 
gag:  a  new  Christine  Keeler  TV  show  called  1  Love 
Loosely.  The  cruelest  cut  of  all:  Mr.  Profumo  was 
drummed  out  of  his  club. 

Italian  Blood  and  German  Thunder 

In  many  ways,  the  press  coverage  and  comment  on 
the  Profumo-Ward  affair  was  considerably  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  affair  itself  (that  is,  from  a  non-par¬ 
ticipant’s  point  of  view).  The  Times  of  London,  that 
great,  stuffy  newspaper  which  is  as  close  to  The  Estab¬ 
lishment  as  you  can  get,  indignantly  roared  that  Great 
Britain  was  being  portrayed  abroad  “as  a  mixture  of 
life  at  the  French  court  before  the  Revolution,  Holly¬ 
wood  in  its  worst  days  and  a  Latin-American  country 
known  for  its  political  cynicism” — an  allegation  which, 
if  true,  would  do  wonders  for  British  tourism.  As  it 
happens,  the  continental  press  seemed  perplexed  by  all 
these  un-English  undulations.  The  hot  Italian  blood 
that  emanated  from  Mr.  Profumo’s  ancestors  was  given 
its  due  credit,  and  French  journalists  circulated  the 
rumor  that  Christine  is  really  German.  By  way  of  re¬ 
sponse,  one  German  paper  pointed  out  that  the  confu¬ 
sion  arose  because  “like  Germany,  she  lay  between 
England  and  Russia.” 

Another  critic  wryly  suggested  that  if  the  French 
have  to  admit  that  England  has  produced  a  first-class 
stink  comparable  to  the  Wilma  Montessi  mess  in  Italy 
and  the  Rosemary  scandal  in  Germany,  then  France — 
seeing  that  England  has  “at  last  come  of  age” — will 
have  to  admit  her  into  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Profumo’s  Italian  ancestry  didn’t  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  of  British  papers,  either,  with  one  pointing  out 
indignantly  that  profumo  means  “perfume”  in  Italian. 
Hugh  Massingham,  a  Sunday  Telegraph  columnist,  told 
his  readers  that  the  British  people  “will  not  take  kindly 
to  this  bizarre  company  of  Soviet  attaches,  models,  col¬ 
ored  men  and  high  circles,”  a  compendium  which  makes 
one  suspect  Mr.  Massingham  of  jingoism,  Puritanism, 
racism  and  astigmatism. 

Also  feeling  its  Britishness,  the  Sunday  Times  asked 
readers  to  keep  calm,  reminding  them  that  “the  life 
of  England  does  not  flow  through  the  loins  of  one  red¬ 
headed  girl.”  However,  unable  to  completely  follow  its 
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own  advice,  the  paper  attempted  to  publicly  chastise  | 
that  girl  by  referring  to  her  only  as  “Keeler.” 

In  response  to  this  caterwauling,  the  Guardian  cast 
a  strong  vote  against  England  being  ruled  by  “a  new  j 
band  of  bigoted  Cromwellian  saints”  and  The  Spectator  j 
defined  the  real  national  vice  as  “humbuggery,”  noting  j 
elsewhere  that  “men  do  not  cease  to  be  men  when  they 
become  Ministers.”  Equally  heartening  was  the  edi¬ 
torial  stance  of  the  Banbury  Guardian,  a  smallish  paper  j 
owned  by  a  Labor  M.P.  which  circulates  in  Mr.  Pro¬ 
fumo’s  consituency.  The  Gurdian  declined  to  “join  the  j 
hysterical  moralists  and  cast  stones  at  sexually  way-  \ 
ward  ministers,”  since  “On  this  basis,  England  would 
frequently  have  gone  headless  and  gutless.” 

The  Profumo  scandal  and  aftermath  naturally  enough 
proved  to  be  circulation  bonanzas  for  the  mass-circu-  j 
lation  press,  since  those  in  low  places  love  to  find  low  j 
life  in  high  places.  At  one  point  it  seemed  as  though  ; 
the  tabloids  were  willing  to  publish  anything  by  or  j 
about  Christine  apart  from  her  toenail  clippings,  but  ' 
the  well  finally  ran  dry. 

Of  far  more  import  than  good  taste  as  an  issue  was  ] 
press  responsibility,  since  it  was  revealed  that  Profu¬ 
mo’s  famed  “Darling”  letter  had  been  in  the  hands  of  j 
one  newspaper,  the  Sunday  Mirror  (now  the  Sunday  ' 
Pictorial),  last  January,  when  Mr.  Profumo  was  first 
accused  of  indiscretions.  The  rationale  for  not  publish-  j 
ing  the  letter  or  informing  the  government  about  it  ! 
was  that  the  “word  of  such  a  woman”  shouldn’t  be  used 
to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  Government  Minister. 
However,  the  letter  contained  the  written  words  of  Mr. 
Profumo  and  since  a  security  issue  was  (then)  pre-  j 
sumably  involved,  there  is  a  devious  odor  about  the  j 
Mirror’s  having  handed  the  letter  over  to  Profumo’s 
lawyers  instead  of  the  proper  authorities. 

The  News  of  the  World  had  informed  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  early  as  Feb.  1  of  rumors  linking  Christine’s 
name  to  Profumo,  and  thus  could  afford  to  crow.  When 
the  Mirror  group  of  newspapers  vowed  never  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  “so-called  memoirs”  of  pimps,  prostitutes  and 
perverts,  the  News  of  the  World  reminded  the  Mirror 
group  that  it  had  omitted  “adulterers”  from  its  list,  - 
having  just  published  the  recollections  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Argyll. 

Snuffling  Socialist  and  Jostling  Liberal 

While  certain  broad  sectors  of  the  British  press  were 
bleating  back  and  forth  over  whether  a  stench  by  any 
name  will  ever  smell  the  same,  Harold  Wilson,  the  new 
head  of  the  Labor  Party,  was  acting  like  an  outraged 
Boy  Scout  leader.  In  fact  he  took  pains  to  stress  the 
benevolent  influence  of  having  attended  chapel  and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Boy  Scouts  during  his  formative  years. 
Since  Labor  has  a  sound  enough  case  against  the  Tory 
Government  without  depending  on  the  onus  of  Original 
Sin,  it’s  more  than  depressing  to  think  of  Mr.  Wilson — 
as  one  observer  put  it — “leading  his*entire  following 
away  from  serious  matters  to  snuffle  and  jostle  around 
the  dirty  linen  from  Miss  Christine  Keeler’s  various 
beds  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  way  to  power.” 

Clifford  Hanley,  writing,  as  he  often  does,  the  “Spec¬ 
tator’s  Notebook”  department  for  The  Spectator,  de¬ 
scribed  his  chagrin  in  entirely  personal  terms: 

“I’m  sorry.  I  can’t  help  returning  to  the  security 
business  .  .  .  it’s  reasonable  for  an  Opposition  to  bash 
the  Government  with  any  stick  available.  But  as  an  old 
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[Fear  Is  a  Four-Letter  Word 

John  Francis  Putnam,  who  generally  writes  the 
“Modest  Proposals”  column,  painted  a  patriotic  poster 
this  month  as  an  officewarming  gift  for  the  Realist.  It 
reads:  “Fuck  Communism!”  The  first  word  is  emblazoned 
with  stars  and  stripes;  the  latter,  with  hammers  and 
sickles.  The  epithet  crystallizes  the  essential  emotional¬ 
ism  of  what  Mart  Sahl  refers  to  as  “uninformed  con¬ 
servatism,”  and  we  thought  we’d  share  the  laugh  with 
Realist  readers,  in  this  very  space.  However,  our  photo 
engraver  refused  to  make  a  plate,  explaining:  “We  got 
strict  orders  from  Washington  not  to  do  stuff  like  this.” 
So  we  went  to  another  engraver,  but  they  had  been 

far-out  nasty  Socialistic  Socialist,  I  am  a  little  fright¬ 
ened  about  the  enormous  inflation  of  so  many  triviali¬ 
ties  this  summer.  ...  If  all  the  Keeler-Profumo-Philby- 
Burgess-Maclean  festivities  had  happened  in  Italy  or 
France  or  America,  would  we  here  not  simply  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  them?  We  wouldn’t  think  Italy  or  France  or 
America  had  reached  the  brink  of  dissolution.  And 
where  I  come  from,  outside  London,  ‘the  country’  is 
not  bothered  at  all.  It  is  entertained.  There  are  no 
wild  orgies  in  Coatbridge  .  .  .  the  moral  fibre  is  un¬ 
changed  in  Whiffet  .  .  .  and  as  far  as  we  can  see,  one 
small  group  of  people  in  London  has  been  foolish  or 
naughty  and  another  equally  small  group  is  frothing 
at  the  mouth.  So  what?  Let  us  not  have  the  Socialist 
millenium  launched  on  a  tidal  wave  of  security,  because 
if  it  is,  I’ll  vote  Liberal,  God  help  me.” 

Karl  E.  Meyer,  a  member  of  the  Washington  Post’s 
editorial  board  who  contributes  a  weekly  column  on 
American  affairs  to  the  New  Statesman  (the  world’s 
largest  English-language  Leftist  magazine),  made  ar¬ 
resting  analogies  to  his  own  country  in  these  comments : 
“American  liberals  feel  a  different  sense  of  unease 
as  they  read  headlines  from  London  about  spies,  homo¬ 
sexuals  and  a  supposed  Establishment  conspiracy  to 
protect  security  risks.  Where  have  we  heard  this  be¬ 
fore?  There  is  an  anguishing  sense  of  deja  vu.  The 
scars  left  by  Senator  McCarthy  are  still  too  livid  for 
Americans  on  the  left  to  feel  any  vicarious  enthusiasm 
for  a  Labour  Party  crusade  against  communists  in 
government.  Indeed,  during  the  years  when  McCarthy’s 
briefcase  was  a  national  badge  of  shame,  Americans 
looked  to  Britain  for  an  example  of  sanity  and  regard 
for  civil  liberties.  The  present  anxiety  may  be  un¬ 
founded,  but  some  honourable  Americans  succumbed  to 
the  tempting  potlikker  of  the  loyalty  issue  with  all  its 
hazy  innuendoes.  In  America,  McCarthy  was  able  to  ter¬ 
rorize  two  administrations  without  uncovering  a  single 
communist  spy.  If  Christine  had  modelled  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  if  Philby  had  worked  for  the  New  York  Times, 
one  ruefully  reflects,  McCarthy  would  have  wound  up 
belching  in  the  White  House,  and  every  Harvard  grad¬ 
uate  would  be  in  exile  today.” 

What  would  happen  if  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  were 
discovered  to  be  having  afternoon  dalliances  with  a  gov¬ 
ernment  worker  (GS-11)  who  was  spending  her  eve¬ 
nings  with  the  head  waiter  at  the  Soviet  Embassy? 

Well,  despite  the  dirty  business,  there  is  still  a  firmer 
tradition  of  freedom  of  speech  and  expression  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  exists  in  this,  our  native  pad-land.  By  a  sad 
little  twist  of  fate,  the  Profumo  case  broke  at  a  time 
when  the  Kama  Sutra,  a  guide  to  the  arts  of  courtship 
and  love-making,  was  the  best-selling  book  in  Britain. 
Around  the  same  time  Henry  Miller’s  Tropic  of  Cancer 
was  published  without  government  opposition*  and  also 

♦Editor’s  note:  In  the  U.S.,  Tropic  has  been  banned  in  N.Y.  State  but 
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warned  by  the  FBI  bcause  they  once  made  a  plate  of  a  I 
woman  with  pubic  hair  (called  “beaver”  in  the  trade),  i 
The  poster,  of  course,  is  not  obscene;  that  is — accepting  f 
the  legal  standard  of  obscenity— anybody  whose  prurient  | 
interest  would  be  aroused  by  the  poster  has  a  serious  jjs 
problem.  Our  attorney,  Martin  Scheiman,  was  worried  | 
only  about  the  notation  at  the  bottom:  “Available  from  | 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.”  Well,  that’s  | 
been  changed  to  “the  Mothers  of  the  American  Revolu-  | 
tion,”  and  instead  of  printing  the  poster  in  black-and-  | 
white  miniature  here,  copies  are  available  by  mail  (see  4 
coupon  on  page  6).  Size:  8  x  22  inches.  Color:  Red,  I 
white  and  blue. 

I 

■u  g^iniHgfc^^i^MiM^^rmigniBj^i—iiiTiinniiiiuiininf^nTnawnriinTirii  "i — c 

promptly  became  a  best-seller.  When  a  small  group  of 
Quakers  startled  England  by  issuing  a  report  on  sex¬ 
ual  conduct  (i.e.,  “One  should  no  more  deplore  homo¬ 
sexuality  than  left-handedness”  and  “Masturbation  is 
the  common  experience  of  the  great  majority  of  men”), 
Dr.  Anna  Bidder,  a  Cambridge  zoology  don  who  had 
helped  prepare  the  report,  went  on  BBC-TV  to  defend 
it.  Defended  Dr.  Bidder:  “There  are  those  who  say  that 
if  young  people  have  gone  to  bed  together,  they  are 
spoiled  forever.  This  is  absolute  ballyhoo.  .  .  .” 

Further,  while  folksinger  Bobby  Dylan  was  barred 
from  singing  his  “Talking  John  Birch  Society  Blues” 
on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show,  Britain’s  satirical  That  Was 
the  Week  That  Was  had  a  chorus  in  black-face  yearn¬ 
ing  to  go  back  “Where  the  Mississippi  mud  /  Mingles 
with  the  blood  /  Of  Niggers  hanging  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees.”  Other  strong  stuff :  a  consumer  report 
on  religions— “Judaism :  ‘Never  prepare  meat  and  milk 
in  the  same  dishes  ...  In  crockery  alone,  the  expense 
is  fantastic’;  Catholicism:  ‘Largely  pioneered  by  the 
previous  group  .  .  .  Superb  sales  organization  has  en¬ 
abled  it  to  far  outstrip  the  parent  organization’ ; 
Church  of  England:  ‘A  jolly  good  little  faith  for  a  very 
moderate  outlay  .  .  .  The  very  best  buy.’  ” 

In  addition  to  offering  strong  satire,  British  televi¬ 
sion  is  considerably  more  candid  about  the  various  facts 
of  life  than  its  American  counterparts.  One  can  hear  a 
toilet  flush  on  British  TV,  if  there’s  a  reason  for  it 
to  flush,  and  the  words  “rape”  and  “mistress”  are  used 
when  they  are  the  appropriate  expressions  to  use.  The 
complete  fan-dancing  act  from  the  Windmill,  the  club 
that  has  “never  shut  down,”  was  telecast  one  evening; 
even  TV  animals  must  be  properly  clothed  in  the  U.S. 

Stage  censorship  has  relaxed  enormously  in  Britain 
in  recent  years,  although  there  is  still  an  idiotic  rule 
(Britain’s  libel  rules  are  tres  tough)  regarding  satire 
dealing  with  a  person  instead  of  an  idea  or  principle. 
Thus  The  Premise  had  to  drop  its  Kennedy  skit  and  also 
one  dealing  with  a  certain  Southern  governor  who  drops 
dead  when  he  learns  that  God  is  a  Negro.  Although 
The  Establishment  is  in  my  opinion  quite  over-rated,  I 
regard  Beyond  the  Fringe  as  far  more  outspoken  than 
any  cabaret  theater  in  this  country.  The  new  Premise 
makes  fun  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  at  a  time 
when  it  is  commercially  acceptable  to  do  so,  but  Fringe 
makes  fun  of  what  it  is  to  be  English  (including  the 
British  War  Effort)  as  well  as  the  various  outposts  of 
the  power  elite  in  England.  They  also  kid  homosexuality 
in  a  short  skit  which,  whether  or  not  it’s  in  good  taste, 

cleared  in  California  Supreme  Court,  which  concluded  that  obscenity  is 
defined  as  only  that  which  is  “utterly  without  redeeming  social  impor¬ 
tance” — a  criterion  by  which  Gov.  Wallace  is  certainly  obscene. 
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is  funny  as  hell.  To  paraphrase  Sinclair  Lewis,  it  just 

doesn’t  happen  here. 

If  England  is  something  of  a  freer  society  than  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  report  that  the 
English  are  also  among  the  most  rational  and  reason¬ 
able  of  peoples.  Well,  sometimes  they  are — and  just  as 
often  they  aren’t — which  is  what  the  man  means  when 
he  says  the  English  believe  they  are  the  “most  admir¬ 
able  and  ludicrous  of  peoples.”  While  the  professional 
satire-makers  concentrate  on  news  events  and  impor¬ 
tant  personages,  the  real  (amateur)  satire-makers  con¬ 
centrate  on  their  personal — which  ofttimes  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  national — idiosyncrasies.  For  that  matter, 
the  professional  satirist  would  be  hqrd-pressed  to  top 
the  amateurs,  who  aren’t  even  trying  to  be  funny. 

To  wit:  Although  Britain  is  no  longer  the  fulcrum  of 
a  far-flung  empire,  the  idea  of  Queen  and  Country  dies 
hard.  Accordingly  a  Manchester  man  wrote  his  favorite 
paper  as  follows :  “Of  course  we  English  believe  in  God. 
We  always  have,  but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  us.  How  otherwise  could  we  have  built  a 
mighty  Empire?”  Also  living  in  the  past  was  the 
Londoner  who  crowed :  “Although  the  Commonwealth 
has  become  considerably  smaller  during  the  past  years, 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Queen  can  still 
visit  her  territories  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  flying  over  an  inch  of  foreign  territory.”  And  add 
another  Londoner,  one  with  a  truly  keen  sense  of  his¬ 
tory:  “At  this  time  of  the  year  when  we  are  planning 
holidays,  every  self-respecting  Briton  should  boycott 
the  idea  of  spending  those  two  precious  weeks  and  good 
English  money  in  France.  Why  not  go  to  Waterloo,  in 
Belgium — lest  we  forget.” 

The  devotion  to  royalty  takes  many  forms.  A  loyal 
London  subject  of  Her  Majesty  chastised  his  news¬ 
paper  for  using  the  names  of  the  Royal  family  in  head¬ 
lines  without  giving  their  proper  rank.  “I  cannot  think 
that  you  are  on  such  familiar  terms  with  royalty,”  he 
told  the  boys  on  the  copy  desk.  A  somewhat  more  spe¬ 
cial  tribute  was  paid  the  Queen  this  summer  when  she 
visited  the  city  hall  (Guildhall)  in  Devon — the  auto¬ 
matic  flushing  system  of  the  men’s  room  was  stopped 
so  the  noise  wouldn’t  distress  the  Royal  party,  and 
guests  stood  in  a  semi-circle  so  as  to  hide  the  entrance 
to  the  Gents.”  [ Editor’s  note:  Let  ’er  watch  TV!\ 

Class  distinctions  also  die  not  with  a  bang,  but  a 
long,  low  whimper.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  visiting 
one  of  his  daughters,  complained  that  his  toothbrush 
“did  not  foam  properly,”  but  his  daughter  pointed  out 
that  the  Duke  had  neglected  to  add  toothpowder  to  the 
toothbrush.  It  seems  the  Duke’s  toothpowder  was  ordi¬ 
narily  applied  for  him  each  morning  by  his  valet.  Simi¬ 
larly  a  Worthing  woman  deplored  the  fact  that  young 
people  no  longer  go  into  “private  service”  since  the 
young  people  pick  up  a  far  better  accent  that  way. 

In  Bristol,  a  woman  advertised  for  a  helpmate  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Attractive  widow,  45-50,  desires  gentleman’s 
companionship,  agricultural  interests;  working  class 
need  not  apply.”  But  far  more  class-conscious  is  the 
Daily  Express  food  columnist  who  wrote:  “If  you  eat 
salad  for  lunch  or  dinner  you  are  probably  upper  class. 
Raw  tomatoes  and  carrots  are  the  mark  of  a  high  social 
class.  But  serve  potatoes  only  without  vegetables — and 
your  lower-class  origins  are  showing.” 

Next  to  the  Queen,  the  British  are  more  sentimental 
about  animals  than  any  other  institution.  A  Norfolk 
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police  officer  bewailed  the  fact  that  CND  (Committee 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament)  demonstrators  brought  buns 
and  rolls  dipped  in  aniseed,  which  they  threw  to  the 
30-35  police  dogs  that  were  harassing  them.  The  aniseed 
makes  the  canines  affectionate  and  they  seek  out  one 
another  instead  of  the  demonstrators.  “It  is  not  playing 
the  game,”  grumbled  the  police  spokesman.  “It  just 
shows  how  low  some  people  will  go.” 

The  concern  of  two  other  British  animal  lovers  is 
sufficiently  eloquent  to  merit  complete  quotation: 

“I  have  no  objection  to  animals  and  birds  being  shot 
when  they  are  going  to  take  food  or  water  or  going 
to  roost,  but  I  think  there  is  something  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant  about  the  way  they  are  often  ensnared  and  shot 
while  making  love.” 

“I  believe  the  nuisance  caused  by  dogs  in  Brockwell 
Park  could  be  abolished  by  making  it  compulsory  for 
all  dogs  using  the  park  to  wear  nappies  or  plastic 
pants.  Thus  attired,  the  dogs  could  have  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  park.  The  present  regulations  are  stupid 
and  deny  dogs  their  natural  freedom.” 

Before  cheering  for  sheer  disbelief,  compare  the 
above  two  with  the  nobleman  who  believes  that  hunting 
is  the  only  thing  that  draws  the  country  together,  apart 
from  war.  “Everybody  takes  part,”  notes  our  nobleman. 
“Even  the  children  are  held  up  to  see  us  pass.”  And 
war? 

God  and  Man  at  Wales 

A  number  of  Britons  place  their  faith  neither  in  hunt¬ 
ing  nor  in  war,  but  in  the  Almighty.  Included  in  this 
number  is  one  war-like  sort,  a  Major  General  D.  M. 
Wimberly,  who  recalls  that  during  the  war  he  said  his 
prayers  at  night  and  then  “handed  the  division  over  to 
God  for  his  keeping.  Then  when  I  woke  in  the  morning 
I  took  it  back  again.”  Another  faith-keeper  says  his 
prayers  every  night,  thanking  God  for  his  family,  his 
many  friends,  his  health  and  an  ample  supply  of  money. 
Each  night’s  prayers  are  concluded  with  this  coda: 
“And  thank  God  for  not  having  made  me  a  queer.” 

Mixed  blessings  elsewhere:  Miss  M.  E.  Popham  is 
allowing  religious  skepticism  “in  moderation”  at  the 
school  of  which  she  is  head-mistress,  when  the  vicar  of 
Pilton  included  the  town’s  Liberal  MP  in  his  prayers, 
the  Conservatives  in  the  congregation  were  “upset” ; 
and  a  Birmingham  citizen  has  conceived  a  good  busi¬ 
nesslike  definition  of  the  infinite  scheme  of  things: 

“Does  it  really  matter  what  God  looks  like?  To  me 
the  world  is  like  an  outsize  company  whose  Founder 
and  Chairman  is  God.  We,  the  people,  are  the  staff. 
Just  as  in  an  earthly  firm  90  per  cent  of  the  staff  have 
.  never  met  the  chairman  and  would  not  know  him  if 
they  met  him  in  the  street.  So  it  is  with  God.  We  all 
know  what  happens  when  workpeople  do  not  pull  their 
weight  (i.e.,  strikes,  go  slow,  etc.).  It  shows  up  in  the 
balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Surely  that  is 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  today.” 

With  such  a  workmanlike  definition  of  the  universe 
on  hand,  you’d  think  that  things  could  be  kept  generally 
under  control,  but — not  at  all.  “I  firmly  believe  that  this 
long  spell  of  unusually  severe  weather  is  a  definite 
judgment  of  God  upon  us  as  a  nation,”  opined  a  Kent 
&  Sussex  Courier  letter-writer.  ITV  had  to  take  its 
women  newscasters  off  the  Wales  news  because,  as  a 
spokesman  explained  it,  “In  the  past  month,  the  news 
has  been  abnormally  tragic  because  of  the  weather,  and 
we  do  not  think  it  has  been  suitable  material  for  our 
three  attractive  girls  to  read  out.”  And,  for  that  matter,  v 
an  old-age  pensioner  who  really  enjoys  listening  to  the 
weather  forecast  on  ITV  felt  it  necessary  to  request 
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that  the  network  change  the  temperature  readings  from 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  “as  the  weather  we’ve  been 
having  lately  is  quite  dreadful.” 

On  non-weather  fronts,  the  ship  of  state  was  rocking 
in  various  directions.  ITV  decided  that  not  more  than 
two  deaths  a  year  should  be  permitted  on  its  Emergency 
Ward  10  series,  as  opposed  to  the  four  or  five  deaths 
previously  allowed.  Incurable  diseases  are  strictly  con¬ 
traband,  ruled  ITV.  A  London  twist-parlor  provided 
rows  of  beds  for  its  patrons,  mostly  keen-on-twisting 
teens,  but  allowed  clients  only  to  .sit  on  the  edges  of 
the  beds.  Upset  that  “professional  men,  men  of  the 
world,  cannot  spot  a  homo  when  they  see  him,”  a  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror  reader  proposed  a  short  course  on  “how  to 
pick  a  pervert.” 

Having  picked  through  her  son’s  jacket  pockets,  a 
crazy,  mixed-up  mother  wrote  Woman  to  confess: 
“Nosey-parkering  isn’t  my  weakness,  but  I  recently 
found  in  my  son’s  jacket  evidence  that  he  must  consort 


“Altogether  they  had  intercourse  on  about  eight 
occasions  and  after  each  occasion  [he]  apologized  to  the 
girl,  went  on  Mr.  Gibbens.” 

— Court  report  in  Welwyn  Times 


with  women.  It  was  a  terrible  blow.  .  .  .  It’s  worse  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  talk  of  it  to  anyone — neither  his  father 
nor  himself.  I  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  ;  it  would  be  wrong  but  understandable.  This  is 
just  vice.” 

A  brooch  with  a  design  based  on  atom  bomb  explo¬ 
sions  has  won  the  first  “Jewel  of  the  Year”  competition 
— the  winning  design  shows  raised  “mushrooms”  of 
diamonds  rising  from  an  “earth”  of  cabochon  ruby.  In 
Hampstead,  when  copies  of  an  inexpensive  government 
booklet  on  protection  during  nuclear  attack  were  placed 
on  library  shelves,  the  town’s  civil  defense  chief  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  booklets  cannot  be  sold  or  given  away 
to  anyone  who  wants  a  copy  to  keep  at  home.  “We  un¬ 
derstand  the  Government  doesn’t  want  to  get  people 
worried  about  the  H-bomb  in  peactime,”  explained  Mr. 
Brian  Wilson,  Hampstead’s  town  clerk  and  civil  defense 
controller. 

Other  do-it-yourself  satires:  When  Britain  failed 
to  receive  its  end  of  a  Telstar  broadcast,  official  sources 
explained  that  this  didn’t  mean  that  “something  had 
gone  wrong,”  but  merely  that  everything  had  “not  been 
all  right.”  In  London,  a  chain  of  shops  is  doing  a  rush 
business  on  war  surplus  gasmasks  which  are  being  sold 
to  children  as  “space  helmets.”  Pier  arcade  managers  at 
Britain’s  seaside  resorts  have  a  tendency  to  frown  on 
suicides,  because,  according  to  one  such  frowning  man¬ 
ager,  “They  provide  a  free  show.  Stops  the  customers 
spending  for  five  minutes.” 

In  the  Wolverhampton  area,  stately  homes  are  fac¬ 
ing  brisk  competition  as  tourist  attractions  from  the 
local  crematorium.  “It’s  a  good  afternoon  out  for  the 
family,”  explains  superintendent  Herbert  Rouse.  “Chil¬ 
dren  arc  as  welcome  as  adults.”  And  a  commander  in 
the  Home  Guard,  59th  Battalion,  has  the  final  word  on 
how  to  c  eal  with  things  in  the  age  of  “Balance  of  Ter¬ 
ror”:  “Whenever  you  see  communism  or  sloppiness,  for  . 
goodness’  sake  act  like  a  good  59th  Battalion  man  and 
hit  it  on  the  head !” 

With  reality  generally  more  satirical' than  satire  can 
render  it,  it’s  a  wonder  that  anyone  outside  the  coterie 
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of  professional  satirists  bothers  to  comment  on  the 
small  absurdities  that  make  up  so  much  of  English 
(and  other  people’s)  life.  Perhaps  they  hope  to  preserve 
their  sanity  this  way,  but  more  likely  it’s  as  much  a 
national  trait  of  the  British  to  take  notice  as  it  is  to  be 
absurd. 

Accordingly,  no  one  gets  terribly  overwrought  when 
the  Daily  Mail’s  Bernard  Levin — one  of  the  current 
infants  terribles  of  British  humor — lists  the  following 
axioms  as  the  “Great  British  Delusions” :  “This  is  a 
Christian  country”;  “Our  police  are  the  best  in  the 
world”;  “British  justice  is  second  to  none”;  “Our  social 
services  are  the  envy  of  Europe”;  “We  can  meet  any 
foreign  competition  by  the  excellence  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures”  ;  “The  Commonwealth  shares  a  common  heri¬ 
tage”  ;  and  “English  girls  are  more  chaste  than  Conti¬ 
nental  ones.”  Every  single  one  of  these  statements,  de¬ 
clares  Levin,  “is  a  flat  lie.” 

The  recent  annual  summer  exhibition  of  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  included  a  number  of  paintings  which  were 
overtly  satirical,  the  strongest  of  which — entitled  “Re¬ 
clining  Nude”- — showed  a  judge,  a  colonel  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  seated  at  a  card  table.  The  bishop  has 
a  copy  of  Private  Eye,  England’s  eminently  snotty  sa¬ 
tire  magazine,  in  his  pocket,  but  he’s  straining  to  glance 
at  the  pornographic  book  the  other  two  are  perusing. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington 
playing  host  to  the  same  painting. 

Further,  if  eros  proved  the  undoing  of  at  least  a  few 
Englishmen  and  inspired  a  number  of  others  to  per¬ 
form  like  idiots  in  heat,  it  has  proved  an  amicable 
launching  pad  for  those  with  an  eye  toward  the  humor 
inherent  in  human  folly. 

For  example,  a  terribly  serious  Netv  Statesman 
subscriber  wrote  in  to  protest  against  the  selling  of 
working-class  girls  “as  instruments  to  satisfy  the  sexual 
need  of  the  upper  class”  when  no  upper-class  girls  were 
being  recruited  to  “satisfy  the  sexual  needs  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class.”  A  public  demonstration,  the  writer  thought, 
would  have  pointed  up  “the  meaning  of  the  class  war 
in  this  limited  field.” 

Responded  a  more  tongue-in-cheek  letter-writer: 

“With  a  few  fortunate  exceptions — gamekeepers  and 
other  comrades  who  have  infiltrated  the  enemy’s  camp 
— we  are  prevented  by  a  gigantic  class  conspiracy  from 
enjoying  the  daughters  of  our  rulers  and  our  employ¬ 
ers.”  If  “equality  of  opportunity”  is  to  be  more  than  a 


“Miss  Agatha  Christie’s  thriller,  Ten  Little  Niggers, 
opened  in  London.  In  America  the  same  play  ran  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  title  Ten  Little  Indians.  But  then 
we  British  have  always  believed  in  calling  a  Spade  a 
Spade.”  —The  Spectator 

figure  of  speech,  he  argued,  “those  members  of  the 
aristocracy  who  claim  to  have  an  interest  in  social 
reform  must  prove  their  good  faith.”  He  called,  there¬ 
fore,  for  “one  very  convincing  demonstration:  Already 
they  open  their  houses  to  the  public  at  a  small  charge. 
A  slight  extension  of  the  services  normally  provided.  .  .” 

But  finally,  oh  how  I  would  love  to  have  been  at  Hyde 
Park’s  famed  Speakers  Corner  during  the  whole  Pro- 
fumo  period.  There  amidst  the  Ban  the  Bombers,  World 
is  Doomedsters,  African  nationalists,  anti-Common 
Marketers,  God  is  Lovers,  and  other  assorted  polemi¬ 
cists  stands  a  beat-up  soap  box  on  top  of  which  usually 
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perches  an  “Irish  gypsy”  named  McGuiness,  who  mod¬ 
estly  admits  to  being  “Mr.  Hyde  Park.”  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  despite  his  corn  and  false  bombast  and 
authentic  scatology,  McGuiness’  soap  box  is  one  of  the 
citadels  of  free  speech  in  Britain.  McGuiness’  face  is 
dark  from  the  suns  of  many  Sundays  and' he  generally 
informs  anyone  who  disputes  him — he  asks  for  dispu¬ 
tations — that  he  or  she  has  “a  sex  problem.”  But  when 
he  isn’t  conning  or  kidding,  he’s  making  great  good 
nonsense.  “How  do  you  lmoiv  you’re  black?”  he  asks  an 
African  student  who  wants  to  be  serious  about  the 
racial  issue.  “Maybe  you’re  white  and  we’re  black.” 

“Adam  and  Eve  were  Irish,”  McGuiness  reports. 
“Their  real  names  were  O’Hare  and  O’Toole.”  Then, 
chortling  to  himself,  he  whispers  in  a  loud  enough  voice, 
“God’s  a  queer,  y’know — he  gave  birth  to  himself!” 

Ah,  to  hear  McGuiness  on  Christine  and  the  Age  of 
Eros  and  Unreason  in  England.  .  .  . 


AH  The  News  Thafs  Fit  To  Omit 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  Bertrand  Russell 
wrote  last  month  to  I.  F.  Stone: 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  known  to  the  American  public  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  chemicals  in  Vietnam.  When  I  origi¬ 
nally  raised  this  point  in  my  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Times  attacked  me  editorially  for 
failing  to  provide  evidence.  In  my  reply  to  this  attack 
I  devoted  five  paragraphs  to  specific  documentation 
with  regard  to  the  chemicals  used.  The  New  York  Times 
published  my  letter,  omitting  all  the  particular  refer¬ 
ences  to  chemicals,  attempting  to  create  the  impression 
that  my  accusations  were  without  substantiation. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  charged  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Liberation  Red  Cross,  after  a  year’s  study  by 
them  of  the  chemicals  sprayed  in  South  Vietnam  and 
their  effect  upon  the  health  of  human  beings,  animals 
and  crops,  with  using  weed  killers  which,  in  the  large 
doses  used,  are  harmful ;  with  using  white  arsenite  cal¬ 
cium,  lead  manganese  arsenates,  D.N.P.  and  D.N.C. 
(which  inflame  and  eat  into  human  flesh),  and  calcic 
cyanamide  (which  has  caused  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits 
to  fall,  killed  big  cattle  like  buffaloes  and  cows,  and 
seriously  affected  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Vietnam;  with  having  spread  these  poisonous  chemicals 
on  large  and  densely  populated  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 

Admittedly,  the  South  Vietnam  Liberation  Red  Cross 
is  as  its  name  suggests,  allied  with  those  opposing  the 
U.S.  supported  Diem  regime,  but  its  published  findings 
cannot  be  ignored  since  it  has  urged  international  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  situation.  The  use  of  these  weapons, 
napalm  bombs  and  chemicals,  constitutes  and  results  in 
atrocities. 

I  am  disturbed  that  it  should  be  possible  for  news¬ 
papers  to  behave  so  brazenly.  It  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  reply  to  a 
private  protest  of  mine  about  this,  stated  that  the  rea¬ 
son  that  my  evidence  on  chemical  warfare  was  not 
published  was  because  it  was  known  all  along  to  the 
New  York  Times! 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  19,  1962,  stated  that 
of  2600  villages  in  Vietnam,  nearly  1400  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  because  of  military  action  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
Diem  Government.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  make  these  facts  known  to  the  American 
public. 
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Towns  become  famous  for  various  reasons.  Some  are 
known  for  their  curious  names,  Like  Kalamazoo. 
Others,  for  their  curious  people,  like  Oxford,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Still  others  are  known  for  historical  battles,  like 
Gettysburg,  or  for  industrial  activity,  likke  Wilkes- 
Barre,  or  for  sexual  fervor,  like  Cicero,  Illinois.  Having 
achieved  national  attention  for  the  imagination  and 
vigor  of  its  Civil  Defense  program,  the  town  of  Farns¬ 
worth,  New  Jersey,  is  now  perhaps  second  only  to  Cape 
Canaveral  as  a  symbol  of  the  Cold  War. 

But  unlike  Canaveral,  whose  activities  are,  after  all, 
unique,  Farnsworth  is  rapidly  becoming  a  model  Cold 
War  community,  that  is  to  say  a  town  which  other 
American  towns  can  freely  and  reasonably  emulate. 

In  short,  Farnsworth  has  once  again  fixed  itself  in  the 
public  consciousness,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  tough- 
minded  and  daring  statutes  recently  passed  by  its  City 
Council. 

With  one  exception,  each  of  the  statutes  was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  23-man  City  Council.  With¬ 
out  exception,  each  statute  is  intended  to  strengthen 
belief  in,  and  increase  respect  for,  American  traditions 
and  institutions.  “We  are,”  Mayor  Charlton  Mazoli  ex¬ 
plains,  “a  wishy-washy  people,  which  is  why  we  are 
losing  the  Cold  War  to  the  Russians,  who  aren’t.” 
Mazoli,  who  receives  no  salary  for  being  Farnsworth’s 
Chief  Executive,  was  elected  Mayor  two  years  ago  on 
a  get-tough-with-the-Russians  platform.  To  say  the 
least,  he  feels  obliged  to  make  good  on  his  pi’omises. 
^Americans  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,”  he  says. 
“All  of  the  cards  are  stacked  on  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  concerning  our  way  of  life.” 

The  most  important  of  Farnsworth’s  new  legislation 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Mazoli  Act,  although  its 
official  name  is  Statute  4231M.  Stated  simply,  the  law 
makes  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  six  months  imprison¬ 
ment,  for  anyone  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  i 
Municipal  Government  of  Farnsworth  Township.  Ma-  j 
zoli  feels  the  law  needs  no  defense.  He  observes  simply: 
“The  Farnsworth  Municipal  Government  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Farnsworth  for  97  years.  It  has  long 
deserved  the  respect  this  law  gives  it.” 

Farnsworth  was  indeed  founded  97  years  ago,  by 
Jason  Brower  Trenton,  an  itinerant  preacher,  who  se¬ 
lected  the  name  Farnsworth  because,  as  he  put  it,  “New 
Jersey  already  has  one  Trenton.”  Preacher  Trenton 
was,  by  all  accounts,  a  rugged,  fervent,  and  unbending 
moralist  who,  as  Farnsworth’s  first  Chief  Executive, 
once  sentenced  his  wife  and  18-month-old  son  to  four 
months  in  prison  for  some  undetermined  crime.  Mazoli 
feels  that  “Ole  Jason  Trenton,”  as  he  affectionately 
calls  him,  would  vastly  appreciate  Statute  4231M.  “It 
is  the  consummation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ground  he 
broke,”  says  Mazoli. 

The  second  most  important  piece  of  legislation  en¬ 
acted  by  Farnsworth’s  alert  Council  is  Statute  4232M, 
popularly  known  as  “Chet’s  Pet.”  The  allusion  is,  of 
course,  to  Dr.  Chester  Fry,  the  spirited  and  high- 
minded  Superintendent  of  Farnsworth’s  disciplined 
school  system.  For  years,  Fry  has  lobbied  for  sturdy 
legislation  that  would  protect  Farnsworth’s  schools 
from  corruption  and  eventual  decay.  Statute  4232M 
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makes  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  five  months  imprison¬ 
ment,  for  anyone  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  Farns¬ 
worth’s  Union  School  District  No.  10.  “We’ve  worked 
too  long  and  too  damn  hard,”  says  Fry,  “to  allow  cheap 
crack-pots  to  undermine  what  we’ve  built  here.”  He 
adds:  “I  think  all  of  us  in  Farnsworth  feel  that  way 
about  our  institutions.” 

Doubtless,  Fry  is  right.  Statute  4233M  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  anyone  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  Farns¬ 
worth’s  modest  but  highly  efficient  Transit  System.  Its 
sister  law,  Statute  4234M,  makes  it  a  crime  for  anyone 
to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  Farnsworth’s  impeccable 
Sanitation  Department.  (Both  crimes  are  punishable  by 
three  months  imprisonment.) 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  of  all  the  statutes 
passed  by  the  City  Council  is  4248M,  which  would 
send  to  jail,  for  30  days,  anyone  convicted  of  advocat¬ 
ing  the  overthrow  of  the  Farnsworth  Chapter  of  Hadas¬ 
sah.  Unlike  the  others,  which  were  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved,  this  statute  passed  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
13-10.  “Many  of  us  felt,”  Mazoli  eagerly  explains,  “that 
we  would  be  getting  into  the  church-state  issue,  which 
is  unconstitutional,  I  think.  But  what  the  hell,  we’re 


News  item:  ROME,  June  30 — The  Vatican  today  warned 
all  Bishops  Superior  of  religious  institutions  and  rectors 
of  Catholic  seminaries  and  universities  “to  defend  the 
minds,  especially  of  students,  from  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  works”  of  the  late  Father  Pierre  Teilhard,  a  French 
Jesuit  paleontologist  and  theologian  who  attempted  to  rec¬ 
oncile  religious  faith  with  scientific  discoveries.  Father 
Teilhard  was  co-discoverer  of  the  Peking  man,  a  forerunner 
of  modern  man  whose  fossilized  remains  were  found  in 
China  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  The  Vatican  made  it  clear 
that  it  objected  above  all  to  his  effort  to  introduce  the 
theory  of  evolution  into  theology. 
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Another  Day,  Another  Ghetto 

From  a  classified  ( Unfurnished  Apartments)  ad  in 
The  Village  Voice: 

“In  therapy?  New  type  of  facility  offers  home-like 
atmosphere  in  townhouse  near  village.  Non-profit.  Only 
to  those  receiving  psychotherapy.  .  .  .” 


trying  to  firm  up  all  of  our  groups  here.” 

The  most  prominent  protagonist  of  4248M  is  lovely 
Mrs.  Loretta  Grossman,  who,  like  Chester  Fry,  feels 
that  she  and  her  co-religionists  have  worked  too  long 
and  too  damn  hard  to  have  their  careful  plans  de¬ 
stroyed  by  dissident  fanatics.*  “Hadassah,”  she  points 
out,  “is  a  thoroughly  American  institution,  based  on 
American  ideals,  and  deserves  all  the  protection  we 
can  give  it.  Besides,  think  of  what  happened  to  the 
Jews  in  Europe.”  Happily,  enough  Council  members 
were  thinking  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  to  transform  Mrs. 
Grossman’s  bill  into  public  law. 

Naturally,  other  religious  groups  now  hope  that  a 
similar  bill  might  be  introduced  which  affords  them 
the  same  protection  now  given  to  Hadassah.  Reverend 
Goodman  Fealty,  pastor  of  Farnsworth’s  distinguished 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  comments:  “We  were  think¬ 
ing  of  introducing  a  bill  which  would  make  it  unlawful 
to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Farnsworth.  But,  as  Charlton  Mazoli  told 
me,  nothing  really  happened  to  the  Presbyterians  in 
Europe.  So  I’m  not  too  hopeful.” 

However,  Fealty  is  now  readying  a  bill  which  would 
make  it  a  crime  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  believes  this 
bill  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming  law,  since  his  older 
brother,  Drummond,  was  killed  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II. 

How  far  is  Farnsworth  prepared  to  go  in  firming  up 
American  institutions?  That  question  is  of  interest  to 
a  number  of  people,  among  them  the  Governors  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 
The  curiosity  of  this  illustrious  group  was  aroused 
when  rumors  spread  that  the  Farnsworth  City  Council 
was  drafting  a  bill  which  would  make  it  unlawful  to 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  seaboard.  “Non¬ 
sense,”  says  Mazoli.  “Let  the  Eastern  seaboard  take 
care  of  itself.  Besides,  we  have  no  authority  to  pass 
such  a  bill.”  He  adds  impishly:  “But  I  wonder  what 
they’re  afraid  of.” 

A  more  realistic  guess  as  to  Farnsworth’s  legislative 
plans  was  made  by  C.  D.  Preem,  editor  of  Farnsworth’s 
pragmatic  daily  paper,  The  American.  Preem  believes 
that  the  next  phase  of  the  firming-up  process  involves 
legislation  that  would  outlaw  advocating  advocacy. 
“Suppose  you  convict  a  man  for  advocating  the  over¬ 
throw  of,  say,  our  Sanitation  Department,”  Preem  ex¬ 
plains.  “So  what?  You’ve  still  not  touched  the  source  of 
the  crime.”  Unofficially,  Charlton  Mazoli  agrees.  “As 
usual,”  he  confides,  “Preem  is  getting  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.” 

In  any  case,  Farnsworth’s  City  Council  cannot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  pass  any  more  bills  until  next  De¬ 
cember,  and  no  public  hearings  are  scheduled  until  late 
August.  However,  the  citizens  of  Farnsworth  are  un¬ 
ruffled.  “We  feel,”  concludes  Reverend  Fealty,  “that 
we  are  the  safest  community  in  New  Jersey,  perhaps 
in  all  of  America.  Would  that  other  communities  were 
as  firmed  up  as  we.” 
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Terry  Southern  Interviews  a  Faggot  Male  Nurse 


Q.  Good.  Well,  let’s  see  .  .  .  now  you’ve  been  a  faggot 
male  nurse  for  what — nine  years,  I  believe? 

A.  Well,  now,  wait  a  minute!  Ha-ha.  I  mean,  look, 
you  .  .  .  well,  I  don’t  know  what  this  magazine  is  you’re 
from — the  Realist,  I  mean  the  copy  you  showed  me  and 
so  on,  but  there  was  nothing  about  that  kind  of  thing 
.  .  .  I  mean,  ha,  I’m  not  going  to  go  along  with  that 
kind  of  thing! 

Q.  Oh  well,  listen,  I  didn’t  mean  .  .  .  what  do  you 
say — “gay”  ?  “homosexual”  ? 

A.  Well,  gay,  yes,  I  mean  gay  is  all  right.  Homosexual 
■ — yes,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  it  if  that’s  what  you  mean. 

Q.  All  right,  now  let  me  .  .  .  well  listen,  what  do  you 
mean,  “faggot”  is  ...  I  mean  you  think  “faggot”  is 
what?  .  .  .  derisive? 

A.  Derisive,  yes,  it  is  derisive — I  think  it’s  derisive 
...  I  think  it’s  derisive. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn’t  mean  it  that  way,  I  assure  you  that 
— I  was  just  trying  to  use  words  .  .  .  you  know,  words 
of  “high  frequency  incidence,”  as  they  say.  I  mean, 
semanticists  and  so  on,  that’s  what  they  say — that 
that’s  the  word  in  currency — “faggot.” 

A.  I  know  they  do,  I  know  they  do,  and  it’s  probably 
.  .  .  well,  they’re  probably  right,  that  that  is  the  word 
they  use.  But,  well,  I  didn’t  know,  you  know,  exactly 
how  you  .  .  .  well,  you  know,  ha-ha. 

Q.  But  you  really  think  “faggot”  is  derisive. 

A.  Well,  I  think  .  .  .  well,  I  know,  I  know  for  ex¬ 
ample  that  it’s  used  that  way. 

Q.  What,  derisively? 

A. .Well,  derisively  .  .  .  maybe  not  derisively,  but  .  .  . 
patronizing  .  .  .  condescending  .  .  yes,  condescendingly. 
Well,  it’s  that  .  .  .  that  kind  of  tolerance  .  .  .  you  know? 
I  mean  liberals  use  it — the  worst  kind  of  so-called 
liberal  uses  it! 

Q.  Is  that  true?  Well,  what  about  a  word  like 
“queer” ? 

A.  “Queer”!  Oh  well,  Ha!  There  you’re  talking  about, 
I  don’t  know  what  ...  I  mean  nobody  would  use  a 
word  like  that  except  some  kind  of  ...  of  lizard  or 
something. 

Q.  Yes,  well  I  wouldn’t  i/se  a  word  like  that,  like 
“queer”  ...  or  actually  I  wouldn’t  use  a  word  like 
“fairy”  either,  or  “pansy”  .  .  .  they  just  seem,  I  don’t 
know,  archaic  or  something.  But  what  about  “fruit”? 
I  mean  I  think  Lenny  Bruce  has  made  “fruit,”  you 
know  to  use  the  word  “fruit,”  okay,  don’t  you? 

A.  “Fruit”?  Lenny  Bruce  used  it?  Well,  Lenny  Bruce 
...  I  mean  Lenny  Bruce  uses  these  words  and  .  .  .  well, 
what,  you  mean  he  used  it  instead  of  “gay”? 

Q.  Well,  he  used  it,  I  don’t  know,  he  uses  it  some 
way,  and  .  .  .  well,  you  know,  it  seemed  to  mafye  it  all 
right. 

A.  Yes,  well  .  .  .  what,  you  mean  he  used  it  instead 
of  “gay” ? 

Q.  Yes,  instead  of  “gay,”  instead  of  “faggot” — he 
uses  “faggot,”  too,  you  know. 

A.  Yes,  well  some  people,  I  mean  some  people  can  do 
that  .  .  .  they  can  do  that  and  it  isn’t  offensive. 

Q.  Yes,  well  that’s  the  point — when  I  said  “faggot” 
I  didn’t  mean  to  be  offensive. 

A.  Oh  1  know  that  ...  I  know  that  now,  that  you 
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didn’t!  But  you  see  .  .  .  well,  the  thing  is  you’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  kind  of  people  who  do. 

Q.  What,  here  at  the  hospital? 

A.  At  the  hospital  .  .  .  well,  everywhere,  everywhere 
.  .  .  yes,  here  at  the  hospital,  yes,  this  is  a  kind  of  .  .  . 
of  cross-section  I  guess  you’d  say. 

Q.  Well,  listen,  let’s  ...  I  mean  I’d  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  your  work  and  so  on,  so  why 
don’t — 

A.  Well  go,  man,  go,  ha-ha  ...  or  baby — I  don’t 
know  what  to  say  ...  I  mean  you’re  not  going  to  use 
our  names  or  anything  .  .  . 

Q.  Well,  I’m  not  going  to  use  your  name.  I  mean, 
you  know,  isn’t  that  the — 

A.  Well,  that’s  the  thing,  yes,  I  mean  I  can’t  do  that 
— you  have  no  idea,  I  mean  this  is  a  very  tough  state, 
you  can’t  just  talk  about  these  things  with  .  .  .  with 
immunity  .  .  .  impunity ?  which  is  it?  You’re  the  writer. 
Ha-ha.  Are  you  a  writer? 

Q.  Impunity  ,  .  .  you  can’t  talk  about  them  with 

impunity. 

A.  You  didn’t  cm-swer! 

Q.  What,  about  being  a  writer? 

A.  Yes!  What  do  you  write? 

Q.  Yes,  well,  listen,  let  me  interview  you,  and  then 
.  .  .  you  can  interview  me.  Isn’t  that  good  ? 

A.  Oh,  ho-ho-ho  .  .  . 

Q.  No,  I  mean  what  I’d  like  to  do,  you  see,  is  be 
able  to  just  put  this  straight  down  off  the  tape,  without 
any  editing  or  anything  like  that,  and,  well,  if  we  get, 
you  know,  side-tracked  .  .  .  well,  it’s  going  to  be  all 
mixed  up.  You  know  what  I  mean? 

A.  Chrysler  wouldn’t  like  it? 

Q.  Chrysler? 

A.  Chrysler?  Didn’t  you  say  Chrysler?  Your  boss! 

Q.  Oh,  Krassner  .  .  .  yes,  Paul  Krassner. 

A.  Krassner!  Yes,  Paul  Krassner — what’s  he  like? 

Q.  Oh,  well,  listen,  we  can’t  .  .  .  well,  I’ll  tell  you  one 
thing  about  him,  Paul  Krassner,  he’s  got  this  thing 
about  format  .  .  .  you  know?  Tight  and  bright.  “Let’s 
keep  it  tight  and  bright!”  he’s  always  saying  .  .  .  and 
that’s  why  we’ve  got  to  stick  to  this  one  thing — you 
know,  like  your  story  ...  or  I’ll  be  in  a  real  jam  with 
Paul.  Dig? 

A.  Do  you  call  him  “Paul”? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Ha-ha. 

Q.  What’s  wrong  with  that? 

A.  Noth-ing,  notli-ing!  Don’t  be  so  touchy! 

Q.  Well  .  .  .  let  me  ask  you  now  what  attracted  you  to 
this  sort  of  work? 

A.  People!  I  love  people — I  love  to  be  with  them, 
and  to  help  them.  That’s  what  hospital-work  is — help¬ 
ing  people. 

Q.  What  about  being  a  doctor,  did  that  ever — 

A.  Oh  no — no,  no,  I  don’t  have  the  patience  for  that 
.  .  .  for  that  sort  of  training.  It’s  too  .  .  .  technical,  and 
too,  I  don’t  know,  cold-blooded.  No,  my  approach  is 
different  .  .  .  it’s  more  intuitive,  more  instinctive,  and 
more  direct,  much  more  direct — you  see,  I  deal  directly 
with  the  patient,  and  all  the  time  .  .  .  the  doctor  sees 
the  patient,  maybe  five  minutes  a  day — I  see  .  .  .  well, 
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This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  interviews  by  Terry 
Southern.  Presently  on  tap,  tape-wise,  are  the  following: 

9  Terry  Southern  Interviews  a  Cute  Junkie  Hustler 
©  Terry  Southern  Interviews  the  Author  of  “Masturbation 
Now!”  (This  zany  crusader  takes  Norman  Mailer  to 
task  for  his  puritanical  and  superstitious  view  of 
jerking-off) 

©  Terry  Southern  Interviews  a  Typical  Teen-Ager  (A  pro¬ 
vocative  young  girl  tells  about  teen-age  use  of  Saran 
Wrap  for  condoms) 

9  Terry  Southern  Interviews  a  Giant  Spade  Bull-Dyke 

•  Terry  Southern  Interviews  the  Infamous  “Red”  Split 

(Ah  outlandish  midtown  drug-pusher  who  sells  schizo- 
blood  injections— very  expensive — for  the  man  who’s 
had  everything) 

•  Terry  Southern  Interviews  the  Fabulous  Rose  Honda 

(An  attractive  Japanese  lady  who  designs,  tests  and 
manufactures  a  deluxe  variety  of  the  so-called  “French 
Tickler”) 

©  Terry  Southern  Interviews  an  Ex-Nun  Nymphomaniac 
(A  racy  ex-nun  tells  how  intercourse  has  become 
,  .  .  like  some  kind  of  fantastic  drug  for  me,  or  I 

guess  actually  like  God  used  to  be”) 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  heretofore  unfamiliar  with 
the  name  Terry  Southern,  he  is  the  author  of  “The  Magic 
Christian”  and  “Flash  and  Filigree”;  co-editor  (with  Rich¬ 
ard  Seaver  and  Alexander  Trocchi)  of  “Writers  in  Revolt:  , 
An  Anthology”;  and  co-author  (with  Mason  Hoffenberg) 
of  “Candy”  under  the  collaborative  pseudonym  of  Maxwell 
Kenton.  A  take-off  on  Voltaire’s  “Candide”  (on  one  level, 
anyway),  “Candy”  was  first  published  in  1958  by  Olympia 
Press  in  Paris.  In  1960  it  was  banned  in  France,  whereupon 
Maurice  Girodias,  in  a  characteristically  straightforward 
ruse  to  beat  the  ban,  changed  the  title  to  “Lollipop.” 
Realist  readers  hopeful  for  U.S.  publication  of  “Candy”  are 
invited — since  there  is  no  definite  commitment  yet — to  send 
notes  of  encouragement  to  the  prospective  publisher,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
X- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ '  ~ _ _/r 

I  don’t  see,  I’m  with,  that’s  the  difference,  I’m  with  my 
patient,  all  the  time,  as  much  as  he  needs  me.  The  doc¬ 
tor  has  no  ...  no  relationship  with  the  patients.  I  have 
close  .  .  .  tvarrn  .  .  wonderful,  wonderful  relationships 
with  my  patients !  They  all  love  me,  all  of  them — not 
all,  no,  I  won’t  say  that  .  .  .  there  are  some  who,  well, 
you  know  the  kind,  they  don’t  want  help,  they  don’t 
know  what  love  is — they  can’t  love,  well,  you  know 
the  kind  .  .  . 

Q.  You  think  they  don’t  love  you  due  to  gayness? 
A.  Due  to  gayness?  Ha,  ha.  Due  to  my  gayness?  Yes! 
No,  I  say  yes  and  no!  They  don’t  like  me  .  .  .  it’s  true 
some  of  them  don’t  even  like  me — some  of  them  hate 
me,  and  the  feling  is  mutual  .  .  .  well,  I  won’t  say  that, 

I  pity  them — they  don’t  like  me  because  they’re  afraid — ■ 
they’re  afraid  of  lave,  and  they’re  afraid  of  themselves 
— and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  doctors. 

Q.  The  doctors ?  The  doctors  don’t  like  you? 

A.  The  doctors,  ha,  ha  .  .  .  well,  I  don’t  get  along 
with  the  doctors  too  well — our  approaches  are  different, 
you  see  ...  I  mean,  they  don’t  really  care  about  the 
patient — and  they  know  that  I  know  it!  And  they’re 
afraid — they  know  that  my  power  .  .  .  my  love,  is 
stronger,  and  they’re  afraid  .  .  . 

Q.  What,  for  their  jobs? 

A.  Or  for  their  souls!  Ha,  ha. 

Q.  Well,  surely  some  of  the  doctors  like  you — I  can’t 
see  how  you  could  stay  on  unless — 

A.  Oh  some  of  the  doctors,  yes!  The  really,  really 
good  .  .  .  well,  great  ones,  do,  yes — they  appreciate  my 
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work  and  I  appreciate  theirs.  We  respect  each  other. 
But  how  many  good  doctors  are  there?  One  in  a 
billion?  Not  to  mention  great  doctors — which  are  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent! 

Q.  Well  ...  I  don’t  understand — do  you  mean  there 
aren’t  any  really  good  ones  ...  or  any  that  like  you? 

A.  No!  I  don’t  mean  that,  I  don’t  mean  that.  What 
I  mean  .  .  .  Well,  take  Dr.  Schweitzer  .  .  .  I’ve  never 
met  Dr.  Schweitzer,  but  I  think  he  must  be  a  great 
doctor,  and  I  think  .  .  .  well,  I  know,  he  would  under¬ 
stand  what  I’m  doing.  And  there  are  others,  right  here, 
not  great,  but  good  .  .  .  the  best  .  .  .  and  they  like  me; 
they  respect  me. 

Q.  Well  .  .  .  let’s  see,  how  about — 

A.  Listen,  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I’m  giving  a  big 
buildup  to  the  whole  .  .  .  well,  whole  profession,  if  you 
like,  of  hospital  attendants — or  male  nurse,  whatever 
...  I  mean,  don’t  take  me  as  a  typical  example  by  any 
means.  I  mean  some  of  the  others — well  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  say. 

Q.  Why,  what  are  they  like? 

A.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  this  much,  it  isn’t  because  they 
like  people  they’re  there! 

Q.  What  is  it?  Why  is  it? 

A.  Well,  they’re  sadists,  a  lot  of  them — especially  in 
the  mental  wards  .  .  .  big,  insensitive — well,  you’ve  got 
no  idea,  what  goes  on  in  some  of  those  wards — animals, 
like  apes  .  .  .  big  cruel  apes!  They  just  sit  around  wait¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  blow  his  stack  so  they  can  slam  him! 

Q.  Really?  Slam  him? 

A.  That’^s  what  they  call  it — “slammin.’  ”  Somebodjr 
blows  his  stack  and  they  yell  “Slam  him,  Joe!  Slam  that 
nut!”  What  it  really  means,  what  it’s  supposed  to  mean 
is  that  you  put  him  in  the  slammer,  like,  you  know,  in 
a  padded-cell,  and  slam  the  door — but  it  means  the  sub¬ 
duing  part  too. 

Q.  And  how  do  they  do  that? 

A.  How?  Are  you  kidding?  Any  way  they  feel  like. 
With  their  fists,  if  they  can — that’s  what  they  really 
like  ...  I  mean  the  tough  ones  are  proud  of  their  repu¬ 
tations  for  never  using  the  sap — you  know,  the  leather 
thing  .  .  .  the  black-jack.  Or  they  may  say  “Big  Joe  had 
to  use  the  sap!”  which  means  that  it  was  a  really  bad 
case  if  Big  Joe  had  to  use  the  sap!  But  of  course  a  real 
nut  is  as  strong  as  about  four  ordinary  people. 

Q.  Well  .  .  .  but  they  aren’t  all  like  that,  are  they? 
Is  that  just  the  mental  ward? 

A.  The  mental  ward.  No,  there’s  another  kind,  the 
exact  opposite — not  opposite,  but  completely  different — 
they  work  in  hospitals  to  be  close  to  morphine,  so  they 
can  get  morphine.  They  couldn’t  care  less  about  hitting 
anybody — they  just  sort  of  step  aside  ...  I  guess 
hoping  the  guy  will  fall  out  the  window  or  something. 
And  then  they  have  to  sap  him,  they  just  tap  him  on 
the  back  of  the  head— no  expression,  nothing  .  .  .  they 
live  in  a  world  apart,  some  of  them  have  terrible,  ter¬ 
rible  habits — I  mean  that  would  cost  them  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  a  day  if  they  didn’t  work  at  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

Q.  And  they  get  morphine — how  do  they  get  it? 

A.  Oh  well,  they  get  it !  Ha,  ha,  they  have  to  get  it — ■ 
I  mean  they  would  get  it  if  you  ...  if  you  put  it  in  a 
safe  and  dropped  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean!  They’re 
like  Houdini  when  they  go  after  that — nothing  could 
stop  them,  nothing!  I  mean  they  don’t  even  worry  about 
how  to  get  it — all  they  want  is  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
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it,  because,  if  they  are,  they’ll  get  it!  And  you  know 
there’s  a  lot  of  morphine  in  a  big  hospital. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  think  ...  I  mean,  are  they 
good  at  their  work? 

A.  No!  They’re  like  zombies — no  feeling,  none  at  all 
.  .  .  they  can’t  help  the  patient.  Why  I  have  some  won¬ 
derful  relationships  in  the  mental  wards — but  they  don’t 
care,  about  the  patient,  about  anything  .  .  .  they  don’t 
even  speak  to  anyone.  Not  to  me  anyway — none  of  them 
will  even  speak  to  me. 

Q.  But  they  must  do  their  job  .  .  . 

A.  Of  course!  They  do  their  job.  They  make  sure  of 
that,  that  they  do  their  job!  Yes,  that’s  true,  they  do 
their  job  and  they  do  it  very  .  .  .  well,  very  thoroughly 
— I  mean,  you  see,  they  cannot  afford  to  get  fired,  so 
...  so  they  do  their  job  very  .  .  .  very  well,  in  a  way. 
Very  careful  and  serious — but  never  a  smile  or  a  kind 
word  for  anyone.  Oh  no,  they’re  too  serious !  Ha !  Well, 
I  certainly  wouldn’t  have  them  in  my  hospital.  I  can 
tell  you  that! 

Q.  What,  you  mean  .  .  .  well,  do  you  think  about  that? 
About  hospital  administration? 

A.  Yes!  That’s  what  I’d  really  like  to  do — I’d  like  to 
organize  my  own  hospital ! 

Q.  What  would  you  .  .  .  would  you  have  ...  an  all-gay 
staff? 

A.  What?  Ha-ha!  No-ooo!  Don’t  be  silly!  What  an 
idea!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  An  all-gay  hospital!  Well,  who  knows 
.  .  .  maybe  it  would  work  out  that  way  .  .  .  who  knows  ? 
I  mean,  one  thing  I  do  know,  I  would  not,  repeat  not, 
use  women  nurses! 

Q.  You  would  not? 

A.  No!  I  would  not!  And  I  know  what  you’re  think¬ 
ing,  but  I  don’t  care,  it  isn’t  true,  I  would  definitely  not 
use  them. 

Q.  Yes  .  .  .  well,  why  not? 

A.  Why  not?  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  a  hos¬ 
pital  ...  a  hospital  should  be  .  .  .  clean  .  .  .  efficient  .  .  . 
well-run!  With  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  .  .  human 
affection,  human  warmth!  And  care  for  the  patient! 
People  who  care  about  the  patient!  And  not  just  con¬ 
stant  .  .  .  bitching  about  having  their  period!  Or  not 
having  their  period!  Or  having  their  menopause!  Or 
not  having  their  menopause!  Or  washing  their  hair! 
Or  not  washing  their  hair !  God ! 

Q.  Is  that — 

A.  Do  you  know  ...  let  me  just  say  this  ...  do  you 
know  that  nurses  .  .  .  women  nurses,  are  one  hell  of  a 
lot  more  trouble  than  the  patients  are?  That’s  right. 
They’re  always  sick — always  sick!  If  it  isn’t  their 
period,  it’s  something  else.  Something’s  wrong  with 
their  breast!  Or  their  insides — ovaries!  womb!  uterus! 
vulva!  tubes!  And  God  knows  what  else!  Christ,  if  I 
hear  another  nurse  talk  about  her  goddamn  tubes  .  .  .! 

Q.  Well— 

A.  I  know,  I  know  .  .  .  I’m  exaggerating.  All  right, 
all  right,  you’re  right  ...  .1  am.  But  .  .  .  But!  .  .  .  it’s 
only  an  exaggeration.  Do  you  follow?  I  mean  it  is  true 
.  .  .  it’s  true,  but  exaggerated.  Right?  Do  you  dig?  And 
here’s  something  else,  and  this  is  true — most  nurses, 
almost  no  nurse,  in  fact,  is  married  .  .  .  they’re  sexually 
frustrated,  and  bitter,  baby  .  .  .  bitter,  bitter,  bitter! 

Q.  Well,  can’t  they  make  it  with  the  doctors,  or  the 
patients?  I  mean — 

A.  Yes!  Of  course!  Oh,  they  do,  they  do!  With  the 
doctors,  patients,  interns  .  .  .  ward-boys,  janitors — any- 
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body!  Listen,  I  could  tell  you  .  .  7  well,  that’s  why  you 
camnever  find  one  of  them!  They’re  either  .  .  .  lying 
down  in  the  rest-rooms,  coddling  their  period,  or  they’re 
off  somewhere  getting  laid !  In  the  .  .  .  the  broqm- 
closet  or  someplace!  Ha! 

Q.  Then  you  don’t — 

A.  Oh  listen,  I’ve  known  some  nice  nurses,  I  don’t 
say  that  .  .  .  there’s  one  here,  right  here,  on  this  floor — 
day-nurse  ...  a  darling,  perfectly  darling  little  old  lady 
— she’s  let’s  see,  how  old  is  [name]  now  .  .  .?  She’s 
sixty  .  .  .  four.  Sixty-four  years  old !  And  a  marvelous 
nurse!  Really.  Marvelous  sweet  old  lady!  But,  I  mean, 
ha,  ha,  well,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  it’s  .  .  .  well,  it’s 
a  rare  thing,  a  very  rare  thing! 

Q.  Yes,  well — 

A.  But  listen  .  .  .  just  a  minute — what  did  you  say? 
Just  before?  You  said  why  can’t  they  make  it  with 
them?  The  patients  and  so  on — is  that  what  you  said? 

Q.  Well,  you  said  they  were  frustrated  .  .  . 

A.  Well,  but  that’s  not  going  to  change  their  .  .  . 
well,  what  kind  of  hospital  is  that,  for  heaven’s  sake! 
With  the  nurses  getting  laid  all  over  the  place!  You 
think  they  should  do  that?  Ha,  ha,  you  .  .  .  you’ve  got 
some  funny  ideas  about  hosiptals! 

Q.  I  didn’t  say  they  should  do  that,  I  just  wondered 
if  they  did. 

A.  And  an  all -gay  hospital !  Ha,  ha !  That’s  very 
funny! 

Q.  Well,  you  don’t  think  that’s  .  .  .  what,  that  isn’t 
even  conceivable? 

A.  Well,  you  couldn’t  get  an  all-gay  staff  to  treat 
only  gay  patients,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  But  would  it  be  possible  to  have  an  all-gay  staff? 
I  mean  are  there  gay  janitors,  for  example? 

A.  Oh,  ho-ho!  Are  there! 

Q.  Well  then,  theoretically — ■ 

A.  Ha,  ha!  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  gay  janitors! 

Q.  Well,  the  point — 

A.  No,  no,  that  was  a  joke! 

Q.  Yes,  I  realize  that,  I  realize  that.  It’s  very  funny. 

A.  Ho-ho!  You  didn’t  laugh! 

Q.  Well  ...  I  did  really.  I  mean  I  recognized  it  as  a 
joke.  I  acknowledge  it  as  a  joke.  Ha,  ha.  How’s  that? 

A.  Ha,  ha  .  .  .  Well,  you  have  some  funny  ideas  about 
hospitals,  that’s  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  I  don’t  have  any  ideas  about  it — I  wanted  you 
to  tell  me  about  it.  I  mean  we’ve  .  .  .  you’ve  made  cer¬ 
tain  generalizations,  about  doctors  and  so  on,  so  I  was 
asking  about  that. 

A.  About  an  all-gay  hospital? 

Q.  Well,  an  all-gay  staff,  yes. 

A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  damn  good  hospital,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  Better  than  any  there  are  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  about  the  .  .  .  wouldn’t  the  gay  staff 
try  to  .  .  .  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  non-gay  pa¬ 
tients?  While  they  were  asleep,  or  weakened  or  some¬ 
thing? 

A.  Ha,  ha !  Well,  I  mean  if  you  call  love  and  .  .  .  and 
— well,  what  do  you  mean  “take  advantage  of”? 

Q.  Well,  I  don’t  know  ...  it  seems  like  they  would. 

A.  Well,  anyway,  one  thing — you  could  be  sure  of 
getting  plenty  of  attention! 

Q.  Yes  .  .  . 

A.  And  I  do  mean  you! 

Q.  Uh-huh  .  .  . 

A.  Ha,  ha!  Now,  now,  don’t  take  it  so  person-ally! 
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A.  I  can  say  what  I  say  faster,  and  the  audience 
seems  to  give  me  a  certain  credence  as  an  elder  states¬ 
man,  so  that  they  really  listen  to  those  pronouncements. 
When  I  was  starting,  everybody  was  calling  me  a  radi¬ 
cal  and  saying  it  was  impossible,  and  now  they’ve  come 
to  accept  it — nobody  stands  up  and  says  I’m  a  radical, 

'  b>'  any  means — and  I  probably  go  farther  now  than  T 

ever  went.  So,  in  other  words,  I  have  more  license.  And, 
as  Theodor  Reik  once  said,  “Anybody  can  say  what  he 
thinks,  but  you  have  to  know  what  you  think,  which  is 
tougher.” 

'  I  don’t  want  to  minimize  this — there’s  a  few  changes 
we  ought  to  lay  out  here.  I  constructed  a  network  of 
theatres  where  people  can  speak — they  happen  to  be 
saloons,  and  people  said  it  could  not  be  done — in  com¬ 
plete  freedom.  I  started  college  concerts ;  I  started 
emceeing  at  the  jazz  festivals — that  is,  I  introduced 
verbalization  at  .the  jazz  festivals---!  constructed,  for 


what  they’re  worth,  Mr.  Kelly’s  [in  Chicago],  I  intro¬ 
duced  The  Blue,  Angel  [in  New  York]  to  something 
besides  that  elfete  trash  they  were  presenting — that 
inside  nothing  of  the  East  70s — Storyville  [in  Boston], 
the  hungry  i  [in  San  Francisco],  The  Crescendo  [in  Los 
Angeles],  and  then  finally  took  the  thing  into  The 
Copa  [in  New  York],  The  Fountainbleu  [in  Miami], 
into  the  larger  rooms,  to  where  they  accepted  it,  on  my 
terms;  I  started  comedy  records  in  this  country — in 
1957,  was  the  first  one.  The  whole  climate  has  been 
changed,  including  network  television. 

Everywhere  I’ve  gone,  I  have  tainted  them,  so  to 
speak.  It  may  not  be  the  Midas  touch,  but  they  have 
come  away  with  a  different  coloration  than  when  they 
started  it.  I  don’t  think  that’s  to  be  minimized.  What 
I’m  saying  in  effect  is,  the  next  guy  that  came  along 
after  me  didn’t  have  the  trouble  I  had.  And  that’s  no 
minor  accomplishment.  If  a  guy  comes  in  with  anything 
odd  now — that  is,  away  from  the  norm — people  don’t 
throw  him  out  on  that  basis  alone;  they  say,  “Well, 
there  is  precedent,  let’s  hear  him  out.”  Unfortunately, 
most  of  those  guys  have  nothing  to  offer,  but  I  can’t 
control  that,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  Because  I’m  in  the 
audience,  too,  and  I  don’t  hear  much. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  paradox — that  you  do 
go  farther  now  even  though  your  audience  has  broad¬ 
ened  ? 

A.  Oh,  because  I  developed  some  skills  along  the  way, 
which  are  theatrical.  This  is  not  in  the  area  of  social 
heroism,  because  a  moral  commitment  is  early  in  your 
life — but  then  how  to  implement  it  becomes  a  theatrical 
skill.  And  I  go  farther  because  I  give  them  more — for 
one  thing,  I  don’t  do  twenty  minutes,  I  do  an  hour, 
an  hour-and-a-quarter — and  I  have  created  a  climate 
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whereby  you  can  do  it. 

As  I  say,  I’ve  created  a  climate  that  has  a  bigger 
appetite  than  it  has  qualified  people  to  meet  that  appe¬ 
tite.  There’s  hundreds  of  people  running  around  called 
“The  New  Comedians”— but  none  of  them  are  saying 
anything.  I  don’t  think  they’re  overly  laden  with  con¬ 
tent,  but  the  audience  is  definitely  ready  for  it. 

So  you  find  people  who  are  completely  ignorant 
making  political  references,  whereas  ten  years  ago — 
when  I  made  political  references  because  they  were 
uppermost  in  my  mind — I  ran  the  risk  of  being  called 
a  Communist.  And  I  was  one  called  one.  And  I  sued 
a  guy  over  it,  and  won  the  suit.  A  libel  suit  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Q.  Who  was  it? 

A.  Jaik  Rosenstein  in  that  thing  called  Hollywood 
Close-Up.  So  I  went  to  court  and  nailed  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  criticism  from  certain 
quarters  that  once  you’re  accepted  by  The  Estab- 
ment,  you  become  less  effective? 

A.  Well,  they  have  to  establish  that  I’ve  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  The  Establishment.  No  one  can  assume  that. 
And  the  people  who  have  said  those  things  have  been 
incorrect; 

One,  Richard  Gehman — who  used  the  phrase  in  Cav¬ 
alier  magazine  that  I  “go  with  the  strength” — was 
referring  to  the  fact  that  I  was  acquainted  with  “Sen¬ 
ator”  Kennedy,  not  President  Kennedy.  Another  is 
Nat  Hentoff,  who  claims  that  I  never  said  anything 
about  the  Kennedys,  that  I  never  made  any  jokes  about 
the  Kennedys. 

Actually,  that’s  kind  of  healthy,  to  have  all  those 
people  completely  misinformed — they  don’t  know  what 
your  trajectory  is — because  that,  by  default,  proves 
that  they  are  not  the  arbiters  of  our  society.  They 
don’t  know  what  the  hell  they’re  talking  about.  One 
thinks  you’re  with  the  administration,  and  the  other 
thinks  you’re  not  with  anything.  One  thinks  it’s  an¬ 
archy,  and  the  other  thinks  you’re  a  Democrat.  So 
obviously  I’ve  been  successful  in  throwing  the  hound 
dogs  off  my  path. 

Q.  When  I  said  “accepted  by  The  Establishment,” 

I  meant  the  New  Yorker  profile,  the  Time  magazine  _ 
cover  story — 

A.  Oh,  that’s  different.  I’m  completely  in  favor  of 
being  accepted  by  The  Establishment,  but  you  have  to 
be  accepted  on  your  own  terms.  If  the  only  verification 
of  your  art  is  the  fact  that  you’re  done  in,  then  I 
don’t  accept  that  as  verification.  I  not  only  survived, 
but  I  prevailed — and  that  is  because  I  identify  with  a 
long  line  of  merit.  That’s  my  one  distinction :  I  chose 
the  Good  Guys.  I  may  not  be  one  of  them,  but  at  least 
I  recognize  them. 

And  I  believe  that,  for  those  people  who  think  that 
the  only  verification  of  your  cause  is  to  be  Christ,  re¬ 
member  there’s  a  two-part  story.  There’s  crucifixion, 
but  there’s  also  resurrection. 

Q.  This  reference  to  the  Good  Guys,  which  implies 
that  there  are  also  Bad  Guys — he  cleverly  surmised — 
well,  here’s  a  quote  from  an  article — “The  Complacent 
Satirists” — in  the  June  issue  of  Encounter: 

“The  essence  of  satire  lies  in  catching  the  audience 
by  surprise  in  order  to  bring  its  members  to  see 
themselves,  their  beliefs,  their  institutions,  and  their 
behaviour  in  an  unfamiliar,  ridiculous,  and  unfavor¬ 
able  light.  Though  satire  usually  assumes  the  guise 
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of  entertainment,  its  intention  is  quite  different,  be¬ 
ing  to  make  people  feel  uncomfortable,  guilty,  or 
ashamed  of  what  they  believed,  did,  or  supported.” 
Now,  if  you  set  up  this  kind  of  ive-they  feeling — 
we're  the  Good  Guys  and  they’re  the  Bad  Guys — r then, 
according  to  this  definition  at  least,  aren’t  you  failing 
to  impart  the  essence  of  satire ? 

A.  I  didn’t  say  we’re  the  Good  Guys;  I  said  I  iden¬ 
tify  with  the  Good  Guys.  You  know,  I’m  talking  about 
the  giants  through  history  when  I  say  the  Good  Guys 
— to  identify  with  a  certain  kind  of  thinking  that  I 
recognize  and  I  think  has  merit,  whether  it’s  Freudian 
thinking  or  Socrates  thinking  or  whatever — I’m  talk¬ 
ing  about  gigantic  concepts  that  determined  your  faith 
before  you  were  born.  I’m  not  talking  about  the  audi¬ 
ence.  In  fact,  a  verification  of  what  you  just  said  is  in 
people  in  the  audience  who  come  up  and  yell  at  me  from 
night  to  night:  “You  don’t  leave  us  anything!  You 
don’t  leave  anybody  standing !  The  vindictive  spills 
out  on  us,  on  our  values,  on  the  way  we  live,  on  the 
Democrats,  on  the  Republicans.  .  .  They  term  it  an¬ 
archy.  So  I  didn’t  say  the  audience  are  Good  Guys,  by 
any  means.  I  took  them  apart  first. 

Q.  And  yet,  didn’t  you  once  say  to  me  that  the  Real¬ 
ist  makes  a  mistake  when  we  make  fun  of  liberals 
because  we  give  fodder  to  the  conservatives ? 

A.  Well,  in  some  areas.  I  think  the  Realist  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  vital  publication  in  the  United  States ; 
I’ve  often  said  that  to  people.  But  saying  it  to  you  is 
something  else  again;  I’m  not  giving  fodder  to  any 
bigots  who  are  enemies  of  yours,  by  censure — when 
I  say  it  to  you,  then  the  facts  can  be  considered — I 
don’t  think  the  magazine  should  dissipate  its  time  on 
, crudeness ,  and  I  think  there’s  an  appetite  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  crudeness;  in  other  words,  what  we  can  get 
away  with  by  writing  things  on  the  side  of  a  barn. 

I  write  what  I  say  in  Time  magazine;  not  in  the 
Reporter,  not  in  the  Nation,  not  in  the  Realist.  I  want 
as  many  people  to  hear  it,  undiluted,  on  my  terms,  as 
possible.  See,  I  think  there  are  more  skillful  ways  of 
saying  things  than  that  cartoon  you  ran  [on  the  cover 
of  issue  #39]  about  the  world  being  in  bed,  and  the 
Russians  and  the  Americans.  In  fact,  I  think  you’re 
evading  responsibility  by  making  out  that  the  whole 
world  is  a  hoax — the  whole  world  is  a  put-on,  morality 
is  a  put-on— in  other  words,  I  think  you  confuse  puri- 
tanism  and  morality.  I  think  it’s  a  mistake  of  the  mag¬ 
azine.  But  with  all  of  that,  it’s  still  better  than  any¬ 
thing  that’s  being  printed. 

Q.  I’m  really  pleased  to  hear  criticism  of  that  car¬ 
toon  because  there’s  been  so  much  praise  of  it — 

A.  Oh,  it  was  awful.  That’s  crude,  that’s  terrible, 
that’s  Men’s  Room  literature. 

Q.  But  wait  now.  The  theme  of  that  cartoon  was  an 
attack  on  the  theory  of  collective  guilt.  Isn’t  that  what 
you  do  too,  really ? 

A.  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  do  it  that  way.  I  can  do  it 
within  the  confines — see,  I  don’t  think  virtue  is  to  be 
spat  upon.  First  of  all,  virtue  is  rare,  so  let’s  not  throw 
it  away,  we  don’t  stumble  upon  it  all  that  easily,  it’s 
very  difficult  to  locate.  And  once  we  have  it,  I  don’t 
think  it’s  made  for  people  to  wipe  their  feet  on.  And 
I  don’t  do  it  that  way.  Mankind  is  not  to  be— *the  ulti¬ 
mate  configuration  of  man  is  not  there  so  that  you  can 
deface  it.  Because  I  don’t  think  that’s  rebellion,  for  one 
thing;  I  think  that’s  a  very  impotent  kind  of  rebellion. 
Whatever  you  do,  whether  it’s  a  rebellion  or  any- 
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thing  creative,  has  to  be  done  within  a  framework. 
There  has  to  be  a  frame  of  reference,  and  if  we’re  not 
within  the  frame,  then  there  is  no  sanity.  We  have  to 
define  the  purpose  of  this  life.  Now  that  may  mean 
lawfulness,  but  lawfulness  is  for  survival,  not  to  in¬ 
hibit  creativity. 

Q.  But,  to  me,  the  whole  theme  of  that  cartoon  was: 
Thou  shalt  not  deface  mankind. 

A.  Oh,  yeah,  but  look  at  the  way  he  took  it — the 
most  direct  way — it  shows  a  great  impoverishment  on 
the  part  of  the  guy  that  drew  the  cartoon  [Guindon] . 
In  other  'words,  if  you  could  only  reduce  everything 
to  a  sexual  situation — first  of  all,  sex  is  only  what 
comes  out,  anyway.  Much  more  subtle  drives  are  going 
on.  That’s  one  of  the  ways  you  can  show  hostility,  is 
sex.  And  one  of  the  ways  you  can  show  high  regard 
for  someone,  is  sexual.  But — gee,  I  mean  it’s  so  obvious, 

■ — unskilled,  untutored.  I  find  that  cartoon  offensive. 

I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  that  kind  of  thing  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  me.  I  don’t  dig  that.  And  it’s  not  because  I’m 
not  free.  I’ve  been  in  the  world  since .  I  was  12,  and 
I  know  what  goes  on — but  I  don’t  think  it  has  to  go  on 
that  way.  And  to  equate  Russia  with  the  United  States 
in  that  sense  is  a  way  of  obviating  your  own  responsi¬ 
bility  as  an  adult.  It’s  a  way  of  not  choosing  up  sides, 
and  not  defining  anything,  or  not  analyzing  anything. 

And  what  makes  it  maddening  is  that  a  page  away 
you  have  quite  a  scorching  analysis  of  the  world  situa¬ 
tion — you  really  deal  with  Cuba,  and  Vietnam,  and  the 
FBI,  and  whatever  else,  and  you  see  them  quite  clearly. 
Then  something  like  that  comes  along,  and  I  think  it’s 
ridiculous.  In  other  words,  if  you  say  something  truth¬ 
ful,  and  you  use  profanity  in  order  to  test  the  law,  I’ll 
defend  your  right  to  use  the  profanity,  but  I’d  hate 
to  see  your  message  stilled  while  we  argue  over  the 
use  of  profanity.  Because  I  think  you  should  be  heard. 
I  don’t  want  you  to  compromise  the  tncth—^-you  know, 
I  don’t  care  how  you  say  it;  if  that’s  the  only  way  you 
can  say  it,  that’s  something  else  again,  that’s  another 
argument. 

Q.  I  feel  like  saying:  “Are  there  any  other  come¬ 
dians  I  haven’t  offended?” 

A.  It’s  an  opportunity  for  me  to  ask  you  about  the 
magazine,  too,  because  I’m  really  concerned  with  what 
you’re  doing,  because  nobody  else  is  doing  it. 

Q.  There  teas  one  word  you  said — responsibility — 
responsibility  to  ivliat? 

A.  To  yourself.  That’s  where  it  starts. 

Q.  Yeah,  well,  that’s  what  I  was  talking  about  when 
I  said  collective  guilt.  In  other  words,  this  cartoon  was 
expressing  a  mood;  it  used  a  sexual  analogy  to  express 
a  mood  which  I  think  you  yourself  have  expressed  on 
stage.  Every  night,  perhaps. 

A.  Yeah,  but  I  don’t  think  that’s  true.  I  don’t  think 
that  both  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  raping  the 
world.  They  are  the  world — whether  they  subdivide  it 
or  not,  they’re  a  good  portion  of  it,  and  they’re  in¬ 
fluential  nations — and  I  think  that’s  a  childish  way  to 
look  at  it. 

You  cannot  reduce  the  riddle  of  the  power  struggle 
in  this  hemisphere,  where  the  fact  that  you  have  an 
administration  that  defers  to  the  cold  war,  or  to  capi¬ 
talism;  or  you  have  a  socialistic  country  in  the  East 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  trying  to  westernize, 
so  to  speak— you  can’t  reduce  it  to  that— that’s  a  child¬ 
ish  way  to  look  at  it.  Plus  the  fact  that  it’s  crude  and 
offensive. 
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Q.  Now  you  used  the  word  rape.  How  do  you  know 
that  the  female  representing  the  earth  was  not  being 
submissive  ? 

A.  Or  even  seductive.  Well,  I’ll  never  know.  I  didn’t 
see  her  face  in  that  cartoon;  you  didn’t  emphasize  that 
part,  you  know. 

Q.  Right.  So  isn't  it  possible  that  you’re  projecting 
something  into  the  cartoon— 

A.  Well,  the  question  is,  who  can  interpret  my  re¬ 
mark?  I  mean  who’s  fit  to  interpret  it?  A  doctor. 

Q.  But  1  don’t  know  if  you  answered  the  question 
that  I  posed — about  our  making-fun-of -the-liberals  giv¬ 
ing  fodder  to  the  conservatives — 

A.  Oh,  yeah,  well,  they’ll  pick  up  anything  they  can. 
It’s  much  the  same  as  if  during  this  whole  strike-out- 
for-civil-rights,  during  the  period  of  the  Negro’s  agi¬ 
tation  in  this  country,  if  there  are  certain  excesses  by 
irresponsible  hoodlums  who  happen  to  be  colored,  and 
we  point  it  out,  we’re  giving  fodder  to  people  who  have 
stepped  on  all  Negroes  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
we  certainly  don’t  want  to  do  that. 

In  other  words,  yob  have  to  be  careful  who  you  talk 
to.  It’s  just  like  if  you  produced  a  play  today,  it’s  nice 
to  hire  Negro  actors,  but  if  you  made  one  a  villain,  I 
think  you’d  damage  the  cause. 

Q.  But  don’t  you  often  say  things  on  stage  that 
could  give  fodder  to  the  conservatives? 

_  A.  Very  often,  sure.  I’ve  had  to,  to  dramatize  the 
situation.  But  I  have  to,  because  ultimately  we  have 
to  get  at  the  truth,  and  when  the  audience  comes  to 
see  me,  I’m  afraid  we’re  at  ground  zero;  we’ve  got  to 
get  to  it.  Because  we’re  in  the  first  booster  phase  of 
getting  at  the  facts,  and  we’ve  got  to  do  it,  that’s  all. 
And  it  doesn’t  matter  who  falls. 

You  cannot  have  a  protective  cloak  over  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  for  instance,  forever.  We’ve  got  to  look  at  them 
and  see  what  they  are.  But  that  means  looking  com¬ 
pletely.  That  doesn’t  mean  people  saying,  “Don’t  you 
think  the  President’s  doing  a  wonderful  job?” — or, 
“The  Republicans  are  blocking  him  in  Congress.” 
There’s  no  time  for  rationalization.  There  isn’t  any 
time,  that’s  the  point. 

_  Q-  How  do  you  feel  about  the  notion  which  is  some¬ 
times  put  forth,  that  there’s  a  definite  relationship 
between  your  Jewish  background  and  your  work? 

A.  That’s  nonsense.  I  don’t  have  any  kinship  with  a 
Jewish  background.  But  I  will  say  this:  When  Freud 
was  ostracized  by  the  medical  society  in  Vienna,  he 
then  was  offered  the  forum  of  the  B’nai  Brith.  They 
said,  “We  don’t  agree  with  anything  you  say,  but 
anyone  can  speak  here,  because  we’re  interested  in 
free  speech.”  He  then  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 
“The  role  of  the  Jew  is  that  of  the  opposition.”  So  if 
the  role  of  the  Jew  is  to  rock  the  boat,  and  to  be  in¬ 
quisitive— intellectually  curious,  that  is— fine.  Classic 
role.  But  there’s  no  urgency;  in  other  words,  there’s  no 
message  I  got  from  this  generation.  This  generation 
of  Jews  in  America  is  taking  a  sabbatical.  They’re 
taking  twenty  years  off  because  they  produced — be¬ 
cause  they  saiv  it,  they  didn’t  produce  it — because  they 
were  witness  to  a  generation,  all  the  people  that  were 
active  in  left-wing  politics,  and  all  the  people  who  com¬ 
pensated  for  being  oppressed  by  over-intellectualizing 
in  the  arts,  all  the  English  professors  they  developed, 
and  all  the  people  who  generally  contributed  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  this  country. 
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This  generation  is  making  up  for  it  by  assimilating 
and  becoming  nothing.  You  know,  vanilla  ice  cream. 
What  I’m  trying  to  say  is,  if  I’m  Jewish,  then  they’re 
a  fraud;  and  if  they’re  Jewish,  I  don’t  want  to  be  that. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  Jewish? 

A.  No!  I  belong  to  me.  And  that’s  enough.  I  don’t 
consider  myself  am/thing.  And  I’m  having  a  tough  time 
finding  any  kinship.  You  know,  you  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  ideas,  that’s  all. 

Q.  You  had  a  gag  in  your  performance  last  night 
about  the  Supreme  Court’s  prayer  decision.  Now,  to 
me,  it  seemed  that  1  coidd’ve  heard  Bob  Hope  saying 
that;  it  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  honest  point  of  view. 

A.  First  of  all,  there’s  seven  records  of  mine  out  now, 
that  have  hours  and  hours  of  material  with  a  point  of 
view  that  you  might  find  honest,  but  you  didn’t  isolate 
that;  I  think  that  may  be  a  key  to  your  thinking.  But 
you  isolated  this  one  joke  about  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  I’ll  be  happy  to  discuss  with  you. 

The  so-called  Bob  Hope  form — it’s  true,  you  know, 
I’m  working  within  theatricality,  forms  of  theatricality 
— I  recognize  an  obligation  to  theatre  to  keep  people’s 
attention,  which  I  do  for  an  hour  without  dancing  or 
singing  or  doing  imitations  or  compromising  my  point 
of  view.  Now,  I  think  that  to  become  more  skillful  and 
say  things  economically — as  economically  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  in  panels — I  think  is  an  accolade. 

To  free  associate  and  waste  time  and  eventually  come 
up  with  some  ore,  but  come  up  with  a  lot  of  garbage 
along  the  way,  and  eventually  bore  people,  is  something 
you  obviously  admire.  I  don’t  admire  it,  and  I  won’t  sit 
through  it.  Not  because  I  don’t  think  enough  of  the 
performer,  but  I  think  too  much  of  myself.  I  have 
something  else  to  do  with  my  time.  I  just  want  to  make 
that  clear.  And  we  can  apply  that  to  a  few  people. 

But  now,  the  Supreme  Court.  The  joke,  I  think,  goes: 
that  “all  this  depression  is  coming  in  on  me  and  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  I  say  to  myself,  ‘If  I 
didn’t  have  God,  I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do’ — and  then 
the  Supreme  Court  made  this  ruling.” 

Well,  I  think  obviously,  any  guy  that’s  worried  about 
fallout,  lung  cancer,  heart  disease,  not  getting  along 
with  women,  and  his  career,  and  the  fact  that  we  don’t 
have  a  two-party  system  any  more — who  can  rational¬ 
ize  with  “If  I  didn’t  have  God” — is  obviously  a  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  disciple.  That’s  where  the  joke  lies.  His 
philosophy  is  only  vulnerable  by  a  bigger  cliche. 

So  a  guy  who  would  be  dumb  enough  to  have  that 
philosophy  would  then  misinterpret  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  I’ve  already  fought  about  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  Tonight  show;  I  took  a  half-hour  of 
NBC’s  time  to  go  into  that. 

But  that  works  for  me  in  that  arena — that’s  mv  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  joke — but  the  area  of  your  inter¬ 
pretation  is  sacred  to  you ;  you  have  that  right  as  a 
member  of  the  audience,  to  do  anything  you  want  to 
with  that  joke. 

Q.  Which  includes  the  right  to  ask  a  question  in  the 
role  of  the  devil’s  advocate.  I  knew  what  you  did  on  the 
Tonight  show — but.  you  know.  I  had  to  ask  it  in  the 
context  of  your  night  chib  performance — 

A.  All  right,  but  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  the 
values  are  reasonably  constant.  And  the  people  that 
challenge  that  Supreme  Court  ruling  don’t  know  what 
it’s  about.  But  that’s  a  historic  rule. 

Q.  But  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of — you  know,  if 
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someone  in  the  night  club  audience  were  to  hear  that 
joke,  he  would  come  away  not  knowing:  Is  Sahl  in  favor 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  or  not? 

A.  Yeah,  but  you  see,  that’s  a  fine  line,  because  if 
you  start  in  with  the  people  in  the  audience — the  first 
thing  I  used  to  hear  in  •■San  Francisco  ten  years  ago 
was,  “Nobody  wants  to  hear  that”;  then  the  next  thing 
was,  “Well,  only  intellectuals  want  to  hear  it”;  then 
after  that  it  wTas,  “They  don’t  want  to  hear  it  in  the 
East”;  then,  “They  don’t  want  to  hear  it  on  TV.” 

You  know,  you  take  this  to  a  point  where  you  say, 
“People  can  misinterpret  it,”  so  eventually  my  point  of 
view  is  suspect  if  I’m  not  elected  President.  There’s 
really  no  end  to  it. 

The  very  fact  that  I  can  say  it — it’s  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  that  I’ve  developed  a  form — in  other  words,  it’s 
this  form  that  triggers  a  release  that  makes  the  point, 
makes  it  economically,  and  covers  all  that  ground.  That’s 
not  a  lecture,  you  know,  with  12-year-old  morality. 
That’s  a  distilled  point  of  view,  that  people  subsidize. 
It’s  the  healthiest  thing  in  the  world.  For  them.  And 
for  me.  Largely  for  them;  it’s  healthier  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  sense  of  futility  in  the  whole 
milieu  of  the  night  club?  .The  idea  of  it  is  healthy,  but 
in  terms  of  its  actual  effect,  do  you  get  any  sense  of 
frustration  ? 

A.  What,  in  night  clubs?  Well,  there  are  certain  oc¬ 
cupational  hazards,  but  there’s  great  freedom,  because 
there’s  nobody  pompous  there,  like  an  editor  in  a  pub¬ 
lication,  or  a  director  in  a  theatre  group,  or  an  adver¬ 
tising  executive  in  broadcasting — there’s  no  one  who 
has  delusions  of  “helping”  you.  You  have  complete  free¬ 
dom.  That  means  you  can  edit.  But  it  doesn’t  mean 
you  go  unedited — that’s  a  very  important  point — you 
edit,  and  you  have  to  be  the  final  arbiter.  And  that 
helps  you  become  a  responsible  adult — which  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  of  us.  It’s  helped  me. 

I  think  there  are  frustrations  in  the  audience,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  hit  gold,  when  I  hit  a  vein,  I  don’t  like  to 
talk  to  300  people — I’d  like  to  be  talking  to  three  mil¬ 
lion — but  the  reason  I  talk  to  thirty  million  on  tele¬ 
vision  is  because  I  built  on  the  night  clubs.  That’s  a 
lobbying  point.  That’s  a  lobby  to  influence  the  congress, 
the  ultimate  congress,  which  is  the  American  public — - 
once  you  can  get  to  them  via  mass  media.  That’s  how 
you  do  it.  You’ve  got  the  club — you  can  stand  on  that 
rock  and  scream — otherwise  you  couldn’t  talk  at  all. 
That’s  why  I  chose  night  clubs. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  it  snowballs  into  having  some 
influence  ? 

A.  It  always  does.  You  know,  it  brought  me  into  tele¬ 
vision;  it  brought  me  into  being,  in  other  words,  a 
major  voice.  When  a  guy  like  Gehman  or  anybody  else 
says  “Pie  goes  with  the  strength,”  what  put  me  along¬ 
side  the  President?  What  put  me  in  his  company?  What 
introduced  him  to  me?  I  mean,  how  do  you  explain  the 
fact — everybody  in  the  United  States  knows  me,  and 
I’m  not  on  television  or  in  pictures.  What  put  me  on 
the  cover  of  Time?  Because  I  had  an  audience.  The 
audience  made  me  a  hero. 

Q.  Well,  I’m  not  talking  about  an  influence  on  your 
meteoric  rise.  I’m  talking  about  your  influence  on  the 
audience’s  thinking. 

A.  Well,  don’t  you  think  the  fact  that  every — you 
don’t  see  too  many  guys  getting  up  with  a  Borscht  Belt 
approach  now;  they  all  get  up  and  try  to  look  like 
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they’re  thinking,  even  though  they’re  not  equipped; 
even  though  they’re  untalented  in  that  area,  they  try 
to  imitate  that  stand.  Now  obviously  I  have  made  that 
acceptable.  That’s  an  acceptable  way  to  be,  or  I  would’ve 
been  dismissed  by  the  audience  years  ago. 

Q.  I'm  talking  about  your  ideas — not  your  form — 
I’m  talking  about  your  ideas,  in  terms  of  influencing 
the  audience  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  changing  their 
viewpoint. 

A.  There’s  nobody  who  comes  away  from  the  show 
with  a  feeling  of  apathy.  I  don’t  care  whether  I  rein¬ 
force  their  prejudice  or  I  convert  them  to  my  point  of 
view — the  point  is  they  feel  something.  And  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  theatre  is  to  wake  people  up.  Make  them  feel 
something.  And  there’s  residual  feeling  on  the  part  of 
exeryone  that’s  seen  the  show,  whether  they’re  terrified, 
or  whether  they  laugh,  or  whether  they  say  “Yes, 
that’s  right,  I  wish  I’d  said  that,  that  quick,”  or  “Hang 
’im!”  They  feel  something.  They  always  have.  There’s 
an  urgency  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  at  Time  magazine’ s  cover -personalities 
party.  What  didn’t  Time  tell  in  their  story  about  it? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  the  pictures  in  there  showing  that 
Casey  Stengel  was  there,  and  Hedda  Hopper,  but  that 
isn’t  what  I  was  impressed  with  at  the  party.  I  mean  I 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  people  who 
work  for  Time  magazine  were  at  the  party,  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  generals  and  admirals  and  a  lot  of  politi¬ 
cal  figures  who  shape  our  destiny — and  that’s  what  im¬ 
pressed  me. 

Bette  Davis  said,  “I’m  glad  the  wrong  people  aren’t 
here,  like  Khrushchev  and  Castro.”  And  I  had  to  re¬ 
mind  her  that  perhaps  it  wasn’t  Mr.  Luce’s  option  that 
they  not  come;  maybe  it  was  theirs.  You  know,  that 
kind  of  thing— the  emphasis  on  who  was  important  at 
the  party,  because  everybody  was  there.  Nobody  turns 
Time  magazine  down.  It  was  handled  very  efficiently.  It 
was  really  like  the  proverbial  well-oiled  machine. 

The  children  of  some  of  the  people  who  work  for 
Time  magazine  are  more  conservative  than  their  par¬ 
ents  are,  politically,  which  scared  me  to  death. 

Q.  Children  of  what  age? 

A.  Twenty-three,  twenty-two.  Terrible.  Uninformed 
conservatism.  Gee,  that  was  depressing.  And  also  I 
noticed  that  the  President  was  absent,  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General ;  they  only  come  in  election  years,  I  gather. 
But  the  President  sent  a  wire  for  Mr.  Luce  to  read. 

They  gave  me  the  red-carpet  treatment.  I  had  a 
pretty  good  time.  But  everywhere  I  went  I  was  sort  of 
harassed  by  an  audience  of  people  who  wanted  to  know 
what  my  opinions  about  everything  were ;  this  is  a  great 
era  for  that.  Derivative  opinion.  They  want  to  know — 
Tell  me  what  I  should  think  about  such-and-sitch — and 
then  they  argue  with  you.  They  compare  their  cliches 
to  your  cliches. 

Q.  I  assume  Kennedy  and  the  Attorney  General  got 
invited — 

A.  Yeah,  they  were  invited.  They  couldn’t  make  it. 

Q.  Did  Castro  and  Khrushchev  get  invited? 

A.  I  wonder!  That’s  what  we  don’t  know.  Everybody 
who  was  on  the  cover  was  invited.  Che  Gueverra  was 
on  the  cover — he  wasn’t  there — couldn’t  get  into  the 
country. 

Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  what  happened.  We  were  assigned 
two  people  to  a  car,  and  I  rode  with  Dr.  Jose  Miro 
Cardona — it  was  Time’s  idea  of  a  joke — and  he  kept  \ 
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looking  for  explosives  under  the  hood.  Then  when  we 
were  making  our  travel  arrangements,  Ed  Magnuson 
of  Time  said,  “I’ll  get  you  to  the  airport  on  time,  Mr. 
Sahl,  I  promise  you” — and  I  looked  at  Cardona,  and  I 
said,  “Does  that  word  hold  an  awful  lot  for  you  these 
days?”  So  he  got  the  interpretation  and  laughed  a 
little,  and  his  interpreter  said,  “Every  time  we  start 
with  our  travel  accommodations,  we  don’t  have  to  ask, 
because  people  ask  us  when  we’re  going  to  leave  the 
country.” 

Those  were  a  few  of  the  sidelights  that  I  think  were 
a  lot  more  interesting  than  what  the  magazine  re¬ 
ported.  It  was  ten  times  as  colorful  as  what  they  re¬ 
ported,  because  the  world  was  there.  And  if  that’s  the 
power  elite,  look  out! 

Q.  Something  should’ve  been  done  with  a  captive 
audience  like  that — I  don’t  know  what,  but— 

A.  Well,  I  did  with  the  ones  I  could  talk  to,  but  the 
show  was  arranged.  The  only  one  who  was  on  the  show 
was  Bob  Hope.  I  tried  to  appear  on  the  show,  and  they 
said  it  was  already  arranged.  Bob  Hope  spoke,  and  Paul 
Tillich,  and  Mr.  Luce.  That  was  it.  I  said  a  lot  of 
things,  you  know,  like  “Life  begins  at  forty” — and  I 
was  going  to  give  Mr.  Luce  a  present  of  a  permanent 
binder  for  his  copies  of  Show  Business  Illustrated  and 
U.S.A.-l.  U.S.A.-l,  Russia-3. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  into  the  liberal  magazines — 

A.  Yeah,  well,  the  New  Republic  is  a  real  gung  ho 
magazine,  they  have  these  things  about  “The  President 
got  up  today!”  Three  cheers.  The  Nation  is  a  little  bit 
better.  They’re  all  humorless.  The  Reporter  is  depress¬ 
ing.  It’s  like  cold  war  hysteria.  And  if  you  put  an  arm- 
band  on  a  guy  that  says  Democrat  instead  of  Republi¬ 
can,  that’s  the  only  difference  it  is.  There’s  no  spectrum 
of  opinion  there.  For  instance,  The  Reporter  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  things  like  “How  did  the  miners’  election 


go  when  they  attempted  to  have  an  open  shop  in  the 
Ruhr?”  Or,  “Is  Upper  Volta  going  to  extend  the  vote 
to  women?”  I  mean  who  the  hell  cares?  They  skip  the 
issues  that  are  going  to  determine  whether  we  are 
incinerated  or  not.  And  they’re  humorless  —  they’re 
heavy-handed — and  they’re  not  curious  enough,  for  one 
thing,  the  so-called  liberal  publications. 

Now  what  else  do  we  have?  There’s  the  Realist, 
which  also  operates  in  that  area.  There’s  I.  F.  Stone, 
with  the  newsweekly  which  says  a  little  bit  about  Cuba, 
because  we  don’t  get  any  information  .  .  .  although  in 
this  country,  overall,  we’re  suffering  from  too  much 
information.  But  it’s  all  junk.  You’re  suffocating  from 
it.  Because  all  this  gung  ho — see,  the  liberals  are  afraid 
to  give  the  Republicans  a  hole  in  the  breach,  so  they 
don’t  look  at  the  Democratic  Party. 

It’s  like  the  girl  who  said  to  me,  “I’m  a  delegate  to 
the  Massachusetts  convention.”  I  said,  “Do  you  belie, ve 
in  Ted  Kennedy?”  “No.”  “You  gonna  vote  for  him?” 
“Yes,  because  Pm  a  good  Party  girl.”  I  said,  “Well, 
maybe  a  good  Party  gild  is  being  dissenting.”  Maybe 
you’re  a  good  American  if  you  dissent.  They  used  to 
in  this  country.  Those  magazines  are  a  joke.  They 
have  no  right  to  exist.  They  keep  saying,  “The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  trying.”  The  Nation’s  a  little  bit  better  than  the 
New  Republic— that’s  hopeless. 

But  The  Reporter— and  Max  Ascoli  with  those  edi¬ 
torials  up  front.  It’s  that  same  thing,  you  know;  they 
just  take  these  newspaper  editorials  and  grind  them 
down — it’s  as  if  you  had  a  fare  box  from  an  old  street¬ 
car  and  you  put  in  Republican  newspaper  editorials  and 
then  you  distilled  them  and  put  pepper  on  them,  and 
they’re  okay.  They’re  awful. 

It’s  fragmented  anyway,  their  thinking,  but  with  a 
few  exceptions  they’re  generally  in  favor  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  administration  with  few  exceptions 
is  generally  in  agreement  with  the  Republicans.  The 
Republicans  with  few  exceptions  are  generally  anti- 
Communist.  I  mean  the  whole  thing  is  ugh! 

Q.  There’s  an  article  in  Harper’s  by  Adlai  Stevenson 
on  patriotism;  I  forget  whether  he’s  for  or  against  it. 

A.  Listen,  I  went  to  a  UN  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
last  month — the  American  Association  of  the  United 
Nations — they  opened  up  the  meeting,  and  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  a  flag  salute.  We’re  fighting  sovereign 
states,  right?  And  they  said  “One  nation  under  God,” 
and  a  lot  of  people  in  the  audience  don’t  believe  it 
should  be  done  that  way,  but,  you  know,  that’s  not  their 
night  at  ACLU,  it’s  their  night  at  the  UN  association. 
Oh,  liberals  are  impossible.  They’re  terrible.  The  worst 
thing  about  Stevenson  were  his  supporters,  as  the  old 
saying  went — and  was  true. 

Q.  All  right,  then  there’s  the  National  Review — 

A.  Well,  of  course,  the  National  Revieiv,  you  know, 
it  looks  like  a  comic  book.  It  looks  like  a  funny  book, 
and  it  doesn’t  live  up  to  that.  Buckley,  of  course,  he  got 
that  job  of  being  head  of  the  conservatives  by  default. 
He  reminds  me  of  Goldwater  in  this  sense:  They’re  not 
stable  conservatives.  Those  guys  are  a  joke.  If  I  were 
a  conservative,  I  think  I’d  be  in  as  much  trouble  as  if 
I  were  a  liberal  in  this  country,  because  you  really  need 
a  friend,  and  you  need  a  leader,  desperately. 

Barry  Goldwater  and  Buckley  remind  me  of  a  guy 
who  homes  to  town  and  becomes  a  disc  jockey — comes 
to  a  town  like  Cincinnati,  plays  jazz  all  night,  sponsors 
concerts — the  college  kids  all  follow  him,  you  see.  “Boy, 
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this  guy’s  really  something.”  And  the  reason  he’s  play¬ 
ing  jazz  is  because  he  checked  out  the  pop  and  rock’n’¬ 
roll  markets  and  found  out  they  were  taken.  That’s  as 
close  as  I  can  come. 

Q.  You  just  said  “if  1  ivere  a  liberal.”  Does  that  mean 
you’re  not? 

A.  Oh,  boy.  Listen,  I’m  so  much  farther  on  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  radical? 

A.  /  don’t  know.  Radical  as  compared  to  what?  And 
liberal  as  compared  to  what? 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  anti-label? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  want  that  to  become  a  basic  industry 
at  the  wrong  time.  You  try  to  be  your  oivn  man  and 
judge  it  issue  for  issue.  You  know,  put  the  issues  up 
against  themselves,  so  to  speak,  as  opposed  to  having 
your  own  fluoroscope  with  the  liberal  anatomy  and  put¬ 
ting  things  against  that.  Because  I  can  adapt  in  order 
to  breathe,  but  there  are  some  things  that  you  just 
cannot  adapt  to.  Well,  it’s  impossible;  I  mean  they’re 
just  not  patterns  of  survival. 

How  can  you  be  a  liberal  in  our  society?  First  of  all, 
the  liberals  nowadays — all  they  do  is  work  on  emotional 
causes.  They’ll  freedom  ride,  but  they  won’t  give  $10 
to  help  a  man  like  Estes  Kefauver  fight  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  houses.  They’ll  march  for  Caryl  Chessman,  but 
they  won’t  go  up  to  San  Quentin  when  a  homosexual 
who  killed  his  grandmother  with  an  ax  is  being  exe¬ 
cuted.  Because  it  doesn’t  appeal  to  them.  It’s  unfortu¬ 
nate.  You’ve  got  to  have  a  whole  emotional— you 
couldn’t  sell  a  play  to  the  liberals  unless  there  was  a 
strong  love  story — it’s  like  that. 

Q.  You  and  Dick  Gregory  both  talk  about  the  evils 
of  segregation  and,  implicitly,  the  justice  of  integra¬ 
tion — but  he’s  had  more  than  an  abstract  role  in  the 
conflict.  How  come  you  seem  to  limit  your  passion  to 
your  function  as  an  entertainer? 

A.  I’m  really  sorry,  you  know,  that  I  brought  politics 
into  the  theatre  when  I  realize  that  the  real  virtue  in 
life  is  to  take  the  theatre  into  politics.  I’ve  never  done 
that.  You  also  noticed  I  wasn’t  at  either  one  of  the 
conventions  marching  around  with  any  of  the  nominees. 
I  don’t  do  that  with  the  other  theatrical  people.  I  like 
to  use  the  theatre  for  what  it’s  meant — it’s  an  arena 
of  ideas. 

First  of  all,  I’ve  been  talking  on  an  international  scale 
about  segregation,  that’s  true.  I  was  doing  it  a  few 
years  before  anybody  else — when  people  were  saying 
“It  isn’t  feasible”  and  “It  can’t  be  done.”  I  didn’t  hear 
anybody  doing  it.  It  was  a  pretty  non-competitive  area. 
I  felt  that  I  could  do  it  with  effectiveness  if  I  was  not 
a  Negro,  to  a  disarmed  audience.  It’s  as  if  you  don’t 
have  an  ax  to  grind.  You  can  sneak  up  on  them.  It’s 
much  the  same  as  when  I  talked  a  lot  about  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Ten  being  blacklisted.  I  felt  I  could  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  when  I  was  not  a  victim  of  a  blacklist.  I  could  be 
a  spokesman  for  them  because  I  was  not  tainted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  audience,  so  to  speak. 

Noyr,  as  far  as  his  taking  part  in  demonstrations, 
that’s  up  to  him.  I  haven’t  seen  that  there’s  been  a  great 
deal  of  effect  by  his  taking  part  in  those  demonstra¬ 
tions.  And  also,  there’s  a  reversal  of  theory,  because 
a  few  years  ago  he  was  saying,  “I  don’t  want  to  be 
segregated — ‘You’re  just  a  Negro’ — I’m  an  individual, 
too,  not  just  a  member  of  a  group.”  Now  he  says,  “I 
may  be  an  individual,  but  I’m  a  Negro  first.”  There’s 
been  a  reversal  there,  of  his  logic.  In  other  words,  I 
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don’t  ever  want  to  be  a  member  of  a  group.  I  can’t  find 
one  anyway,  so  that  decision’s  a  little  late  in  coming. 
You  know,  it’s  lagging. 

Q.  I  think  that’s  why  you  always  ask  if  there  are  any 
groups  you  haven’t  offended;  maybe  you’ll  find  one. 

A.  Yeah,  well,  it  ain’t  happened  yet,  in  ten  years. 
But,  see,  entertainers  who  don’t  say  anything — they 
don’t  get  into  areas  of  controversy,  they  make  mean¬ 
ingless  motion  pictures  and  all — yeah,  they  go  to  dem¬ 
onstrations  ;  they  have  to  say  what  they  think.  I  say 
what  I  think — in  other  words,  my  morality  is  implicit 
in  my  ivork.  There’s  no  more  I  can  do.  People  know 
pretty  much  what  I  do.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of 
entertainers  who  run  to  be  on  Open  End  with  Susskind 
because  they  can’t  express  themselves  doing  a  play 
written  by  a  homosexual  eight  times  a  week.  Well,  I 
couldn’t  either  if  I  was  doing  that. 

But  life  is  a  series  of  choices.  And  I  chose  what  I 
was  going  to  be.  And  I  didn’t  come  on  as  the  first 
Negro  comedian.  And  I  didn’t  ask  for  anybody’s  toler¬ 
ance.  I  took  my  chances.  Even  when  people  said  a  Jew 
and  a  Communist  would  be  the  only  ones  who  would 
be  a  “nigger-lover” — I  heard  that  many  times — we’re 
all  familiar  with  that  cliche.  I  did  it  then.  I  did  it  and 
I  took  my  chances  with  it,  and  I  won  with  it. 

I  don’t  run,  as  I  say,  to  a  program  like  Susskind’s 
because  I  can  express  myself  every  night.  Nobody  has 
to  say  to  me,  “What  do  you  really  think?”  At  least  I’m 
brave  enough  to  say  it  on  the  stage :  That’s  what  I  think. 
And  I’m  not  down  there — you  know,  it’s  nice  to  go  down 
there  in  groups  of  5,000  and  thumb  your  nose  at  South¬ 
ern  Cracker  cops.  What  about  getting  up  at  a  meeting 
at  NBC  when  you  don’t  have  an  audience  to  cheer  you 
on  and  telling  a  Southern  sponsor  you  want  a  Negro 
trio  to  accompany  a  white  girl  on  a  television  show. 
Try  that  some  time. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it,  or  is  that  hypothetical? 

A.  No,  it’s  not  hypothetical.  I’ve  done  it,  and  more 
than  once.  And  I’ve  made  it  stick.  It’s  not  the  heroism 
of  doing  it,  it’s  having  it  come  off.  It’s  getting  the  show 
on  the  air.  That’s  your  verification. 

But  this  stuff  of  marhing  down  10,000  strong — you 
know,  the  Jews  didn’t  have  that  privilege  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  they  had  to  march  alone — one  guy  had  the  ability, 
and  he  was  resented,  but  he  graduated  from  medical 
school.  It  wasn’t  en  masse.  I’m  afraid  I  will  never  have 
a  group.  My  people  are  never  going  to  be  in  power, 
whoever  they  may  be. 

Q.  You  used  the  phrase,  “There’s  no  more  I  can  do.” 

A.  Than  give  the  best  you  can  theatrically.  You  know, 
I’m  in  the  theatre. 

Q.  All  right,  but  where  does  responsibility  end?  You 
were  invited  to  give  some  advice  to  some  people  from 
SNCC  ( the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee)  the  other  week — and  you  turned  down  the  invita¬ 
tion— 

A.  Oh,  yeah — by  two  Jewish  liberal  busybodies,  who 
were  rude  to  me.  And,  with  one  hand,  to  say,  “You’re 
a  potent  force,  you  can  help  us,”  and  with  the  other,  to 
attempt  to  discredit  me?  Well,  I  can’t  live  both  ways. 

Q.  Discredit  you  in  what  way? 

A.  You  don’t  know  that  whole  story.  They  called  me 
up  on  the  phone,  and  they  were  rude  to  me,  and  they 
were  threatening  to  me,  and  they  gave  me  a  lot  of 
trouble.  And  when  I  tried  to  accommodate  them  and 
set  up  a  time  for  the  meeting,  they  suddenly  dropped 
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into  a  Negro  dialect,  these  two  Jewish  busybodies,  and 
said,  “Like,  man,  if  you’re  going  to  cop  out” — and,  you 
know,  I’m  not  interested  in  withdrawing  from  society 
by  limiting  my  vocabulary  to  31  words.  There  was  a 
time  when  people  spoke  Yiddish  because  being  Jewish 
was  the  sophisticated  thing  to  be.  Now  being  Negro  is 
the  sophisticated  thing  to  be.  Well,  I’m  not  that  flexible. 
I’m  still  attempting  the  old  things. 

I  was  insulted.  Now  if  they  want  to  ask  for  some¬ 
thing,  they’re  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to  reach  me, 
and  meet  me  when  I  can.  I  told  them  I  would  try  to  set 
up  a  meeting.  When  I  tried  to  attempt  a  time  that  was 


convenient  for  both  groups,  they  then  gave  me  all  that 
static.  You  know,  I  went  to  those  meetings  before  these 
groups  were  interested.  I  went  to  a  lot  of  meetings,  and 
I  heard  a  lot  of  people  talk,  and  I  had  areas  of  concern. 
The  commitment  didn’t  start  last  year  because  “It’s 
time”  according  to  some  irresponsible  so-called  leaders. 
It  was  time  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  I’m  not  questioning  the  commitment  for  one  sec¬ 
ond.  The  real  question  is — you  know,  accepting  your 
premise  of  the  Jewish  busybodism  of  the  two  who  in¬ 
vited  you — 

A.  You  mean  it  defeated  the  area?  Well,  I  think  that 
the  area  becomes  impotent  because  they’re  involved. 
I  don’t  think  you  can  do  anything.  You’d  have  to  go 
directly.  If  you  want  to  work  with  SNCC,  you  go  direct 
to  SNCC.  If  you  have  to  go  to  those  people,  you  never 
get  anything  done  anyway.  Because  I  don’t  know  who 
my  people  are,  but  they  sure  ain’t.  I  will  not  ride  an 
emotional  freedom  train.  That’s  not  my  idea.  In  other 
words,  for  them,  to  bear  their  guilt,  to  show  their 
wounds,  feeds  their  neuroses.  T  don’t  know  if  it  helps 
the  Negro;  I  don’t  if  it  educates  a  Southerner;  and  I 
know  damn  well  it’s  not  the  most  effective  way  of  doing 
things. 

Q.  You’re  not  talking  about  SNCC,  are  you? 

A.  No,  I’m  talking  about  those  people  that  called  me. 
SNCC  didn’t  call  me. 

Q.  But  SNCC  asked  them  to  call  you. 

A.  Yeah,  well,  they  must  have  run  into  the  breach 
and  said,  “We  know  him.” ‘But  they  insulted  me  and 
drove  me  off  the  phone.  I  was  trying  to  effect  a  time 
that  was  convenient  for  all  people  concerned.  They  call 
me  at  11:15  and  say  “Come  over  here  now” — people 
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You  have  every  right  to  give  your  children  vitamin 
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who  haven’t  seen  me  in  a  year-and-a-half.  And  by  the 
way,  of  the  two  who  called  me,  one  of  them  is  someone 
who  kept  saying  to  me,  “No  one  will  ever  understand 
what  you  say” — but  she’s  willing  to  exploit  me,  for  per¬ 
sonal  heroism,  so  that  she  can  be  a  busybody.  Busy- 
bodies  never  change  the  world.  Intuitive  geniuses  do. 

I’m  doing  it  down  there  on  my  own  time,  and  I’m  say¬ 
ing  what  I  think,  not  because  “It’s  time” — it’s  always 
time.  And  if  it  becomes  an  unpopular  cause,  I’ll  still 
say  it.  And  I  did.  Under  threat  of  Senator  McCarthy. 

Q.  I’m  just  a  reporter,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  yes.  They’ve  given  you  false  facts. 

Q.  I  didn’t  present  you  with  any  facts  except  what 
actually  happened. 

A.  If  they’re  SNCC  leaders,  then  I  don’t  want  SNCC. 

Q.  They’re  not  SNCC  leaders.  Don’t  you  think  you 
should’ve  ignored  their  rudeness  in  order  to  give  what¬ 
ever  advice  you  could  to  the  SNCC  people? 

A.  I  couldn’t  get  to  the  SNCC  people.  They  called  me 
up  and  they  said,  “You’ve  gotta  come  over  here  right 
away.”  The  first  insult  is,  I’m  in  the  theatre,  and  you 
recognize  where  I  work.  I  said,  “Well,  I’ve  got  a  show.” 
“We’ll  pick  you  up  right  after  it.”  I  said,  “I’ve  got  a 
date.  Now  I’ll  try  to  shift  the  date  around.  Call  me 
when  the  show  is  over.”  “Oh,  well,  like,  man,  if  you’re 
gonna  cop  out,  like.”  Well,  again — I’m  not  that  much 
in  awe  of  the  Negro.  I  don’t  have  to  talk  like  that.  I  did 
that  already,  when  I  was  12. 

They’re  never  going  to  get  anything  done  by  calling 
a  guy  and  insulting  him  and  questioning  his  integrity 
and  yelling  at  him.  What  can  you  do  besides  hang  up? 
I’m  not  interested  in  proving  myself  to  them.  I  just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  didn’t  reject  the  SNCC 
leaders.  I  probably  have  a  record  of  doing  more  bene¬ 
fits  and  more  boat-rocking  in  the  last  ten  years — it’s 
like  the  people  who  come  up  to  me  now  and  say,  “How 
can  you  say  that  about  our  President?”  I  was  flying 
around  the  United  States  with  him!  Or  they’ll  say  to 
me,  “Are  you  acquainted  with  Adlai  Stevenson?”  I  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  same  platform  with  Stevenson  from  New 
York  to  California  35  times. 

These  people  are  really  so  uninformed  that  they  be¬ 
come  a  burden.  I  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  explain  this, 
but  I’m  bored  with  it.  You  know,  it’s  almost  paralytic. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you’ve  written  gags  for  Kennedy? 

A.  Yeah,  it’s  true.  I  gave  a  lot  of  stuff  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  And  I  haven’t  laid  on  that — in  other  words,  I 
haven’t  made  a  big  publicity  gambit  out  of  it,  as  has 
Mr.  Gregory  by  being  photographed  walking  around 
down  South.  My  liberalism  can  just  be  left  up  to  the 
audience.  They  can  decide  for  themselves. 

But  the  President  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  gave  him 
a  lot  of  stuff.  Period.  I  also  had  met  Nixon  consequently, 
and  had  a  drink  with  him,  and  had  quite  an  interesting 
talk  with  him.  But  that’s  not  a  commitment.  For  all 
people  know,  I  did  that  as  a  personal  favor.  But  every¬ 
body  assumes  everything.  It  shows  their  ignorance. 
Not  my  position;  their  ignorance. 

Q.  It  wasn’t  in  a  professional  capacity,  then? 

A.  You  mean  was  I  hired?  No,  I  wasn’t  hired.  There 
are  those  who  began  to  march  with  Kennedy  when  he 
was  a  winner.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  person  who 
had  an  ambition,  I  knew  him  personally — he  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  mine — and  I  did  that.  I  was  not  engaged, 

I  mean  I  was  not  hired  for  money. 

I’m  not  very  big  on  going  to  inaugurals  and  parties 
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and  running  around  with  that  group.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  I’ve  got  my  own  thing  going.  The 
minute  I  start  with  them,  then  I’m  not  with  me  any 
more.  So  I  don’t  participate  in  much  of  that. 

Q.  How  would  you  compare  the  public  images  of 
Jackie  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Taylor? 

A.  I  used  to  use  a  gag  in  the  act,  where  I  said  that 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  in  all  these  movie  magazines,  and  I 
couldn’t  understand  it;  then  a  Democratic  girl  gets 
impatient  with  me  and  she  says,  “What  do  you  want 
her  to  do?”  And  I  said,  “Well,  I  thought  that  she  might 
relieve  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who’s  77  and  too  old  to  be  driv¬ 
ing  tractors  to  Havana.”  Of  course,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has 
passed  on  since  then,  but  I  do  think  that  the  first  lady 
has  a  responsibility  to  be  interested  in  somebody  who’s 
poor.  I  don’t  see  that  in  this  group. 

I  don’t  think  her  job  is  to  be — I  don’t  think  women 
should  be  downgraded  to  be  nothing  but  fashion  mod¬ 
els.  And  I  don’t  mean  to  invade  her  privacy,  but  she 
has  a  public  image,  which  she  seems  to  cultivate  her¬ 
self,  or  this  administration  does.  She’s  very  bright — 
I’ve  met  her,  and  she’s  very  bright — and  she’s  capable, 
but  the  concept  of  having  Pablo  Casals  and  all  these 
people  who  are  not  about  to  rock  the  boat,  and  have  it 
pass  for  culture,  I  think  is  misleading. 

I’m  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Taylor  too,  but  I  don’t 
see  any  similarity.  They’re  both  on  those  magazines. 

Q.  How  about  the  public  images  of  Joseph  Mitchell 
and  Jimmy  Hoff  a? 

A.  Joseph  Mitchell.  Oh,  the  city  manager  of  New¬ 
burgh  who  went  to  the  John  Birch  Society?  Yeah,  well, 
he  was  laissez  faire,  Mitchell.  This  is  the  first  time  he’s 
gone  to  the  Birch  Society,  but  he  must  have  been  in 
absentee  membership  for  a  long  time.  He  was  certainly 
living  up  to  their  philosophy.  He  was  against  unwed 
mothers,  wasn’t  he,  and  welfare  checks.  He’s  for  every¬ 
body  pitching  in.  We  have  leaders  and  we  have  follow¬ 
ers.  That  would  be  his  public  image. 

And  Hoffa  represents  crime.  You  know,  a  casting 
director  in  a  television  show  would  say  that  Hoffa’s 
too  on  the  nose.  That’s  possibly  why  the  government 
picked  him  as  The  Victim.  He  sums  up  all  organized 
crime.  He’s  unpopular  with  the  government,  but  very 
popular  with  his  constituents — which  is  interesting. 
You  can  say  the  same  thing  about  the  President:  he’s 
unpopular  with  the  Communists,  with  the  Eastern 
world,  but  he’s  popular  with  his  constituents — or  some¬ 
thing,  I  don’t  know. 

Anyway,  the  Hoffa  thing  is  terrible.  I  think  it’s  dan¬ 
gerous.  I  think  that  the  harassment  of  him — to  single 
out  one  individual  and  to  put  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  government  to  work — is  (1)  expensive; 
(2)  it’s  futile;  and  (3)  it’s  against  the  American  grain. 
The  hearings  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  when  Bobby 
Kennedy  was  an  attorney  were  harassment — they  were 
in  the  best  McCarthyite  tradition.  And  now  they’re 
carrying  it  on. 

We  are  at  a  time,  as  I’ve  often  said  on  stage,  where 
free  speech  is  very  much  in  doubt  in  this  country,  the 
individual  is  sliding  down  the  drain,  and  it’s  being 
tested  by  a  couple  of  people,  like  Hoffa,  Lenny  Bruce — 
a  couple  of  people.  There’s  a  conspiracy  against — well, 
you  know:  don’t  rock  the  boat. 

Q.  I  ivas  told  by  a  responsible  civil  rights  leader — 
and  they  may  not  follow  through  on  this — but  they’re 
thinking  of  approaching  Jimmy  Hoffa  to  have  his 
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Teamsters  Union  boycott  deliveries  to  any  of  these 
Southern  communities  which  permit  and  condone  and 
encourage  racial  violence. 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  condone  that,  any  more  than  I  like 
an  Interstate  Commerce  clause  interpreted  to  hang  civil 
rights  on.  They  either  stand  on  their  own,  or  they 
should  be  disregarded  completely.  That’s  hypocrisy.  It 
also  won’t  stand  up  legally.  If  the  Solicitor  General  has 
to  go  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  equate  a  minority’s 
rights  with  the  Mann  Act,  then  you’re  in  a  lot  of 
trouble.  That’s  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  law  .  .  . 
just  like  that  housing  bill — remember  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  wanted  the  thing  about  segregated  housing,  that 
they  wouldn’t  get  a  federal  grant  in  aid?  That’s  ex¬ 
tortion.  That’s  not  democracy,  that’s  extortion. 

And,  as  I  say,  this  whole  concept,  this  whole  head¬ 
long  surge  toward  liberation  with  no  skills — you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  lot  of  people  turned  loose  who  are  equal — 
it’s  like  you’ve  got  free  elections  in  Africa.  You  re¬ 
member  when  Ellender  said  that — that  people  weren’t 
equipped  to  vote — he  happens  to  be  right. 

Now  a  lot  of  liberals  wouldn’t  like  to  hear  that,  but 
Ellender’s  bigotry  is  better  founded  than  their  liberal¬ 
ism.  And  if  they  want  to  compete  with  him,  then  they 
should  cultivate  liberalism,  not  just  go  with  emotionally 
what  they  feel  the  polarity.  You’ve  got  to  be  a  full¬ 
time  working  individual,  with  a  head  on  your  shoulders ; 
not  a  thumping  heart  coming  through  your  rib  cage. 

Q.  You  mentioned  Dick  Gregory  and  publicity.  I 
don’t  know  whether  he  did  it  for  publicity  or  not,  but — 
in  the  same  way  that  your  reaching  people  is  effective — 
maybe  the  publicity  that  accompanied  his  being  doian 
South,  rather  than  an  unknown  Negro,  brought  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  public  attention.  Now,  isn’t  that  good? 

A.  Anything  that  contributes  is  good.  No  matter 
what  the  motivation,  if  it  is  productive  it’s  good.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  productive.  He  stood  on  the  street 
corner,  he  was  ignored,  and  he  was  finally  jailed.  I  don’t 
know.  I  don’t  think  that’s  good.  I  don’t  think  Martin 
Luther  King  picked  up  in  overalls,  looking  like  he  had 
prepared  to  go  to  jail,  is  good.  I  don’t  think  encourag¬ 
ing  anarchy  is  good.  I  don’t  think  a  power  struggle  just 
before  the  top  is  loosened  on  the  pickle  jar,  so  that 
someone  can  get  the  credit  for  doing  all  of  the  turning, 
is  good. 

Everybody  wants  to  be  around  to  raise  the  champ’s 
hand,  because  the  other  guy  is  reeling.  The  fact  that 
anything  can  happen  via  violence  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  country.  You  can’t  march  on  Washington.  There’s 
no  such  thing.  I’m  not  in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  You  know  who  else  said  that?  Governor  Barnett. 
Isn’t  it  funny  to  be  in  the  same  camp  with  him? 

A.  That  often  happens.  You  know,  Henry  Wallace 
was  in  the  same  camp  with  Bob  Taft  about  the  Korean 
war,  but  he  was  the  head  of  the  Progressive  Party. 
That’s  all  right,  there  again  you’ve  got  to  go  issue  by 
issue.  People  will  just  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  I’m  a  segregationist  or  not.  I  don’t  think  I 
have  a  record  as  one. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  context  that  Barnett  said  this  in 
was  a  charge  that  the  drive  for  civil  rights  legislation 
and  street  demonstrations  are  a  part  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  conquer  the  nation  from  within. 

A.  Well,  last  night  in  a  drug  store  a  guy  asked  me 
if  I  didn’t  think  that  Communists  were  behind  the 
NAACP,  and  I  said,  “If  the  Communists  were  behind 
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it,  it  might  be  a  little  better  organized — there  wouldn’t 
be  so  many  groups.”  Because  I  think  they’re  impotent 
by  the  fact  that  there’s  such  a  fragmented  leadership. 

Q.  But  the  March  on  Washington  is  a  joining -tog ether 
of  dll  these  groups — 

A.  When  I  say  you  can’t  march,  this  is  what  I’m  get¬ 
ting  at:  Demonstrations  are  fine  to  let  the  Congress 
know  that  they’re  not  insulated,  and  this  is  public 
opinion — put  it  in  front  of  them,  that’s  fine.  But  I  want 
to  know  how  you  can  control  that.  I  like  hostility  at 
times,  when  it’s  justified  by  the  situation,  but  if  hos¬ 
tility  can’t  be  controlled  it  then  becomes  an  instrument 
of  terror,  even  to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  because 
you  cannot  control  it. 

It  may  end  in  a  lot  of  blood,  because  what  is  going 
to  happen  eventually — if  somebody  gets  out  of  line, 
you  will  have  to  call  in  the  law,  because  the  Negroes  will 
represent  outlaws  in  that  situation,  and  then,  when 
you  call  in  the  law — right  is  automatically  on  the  side 
of  those  who  are  in  uniform,  and  there’s  going  to  be 
blood  in  the  streets,  as  the  saying  goes.  I  don’t  think 
that’s  getting  anything  accomplished. 

You  can’t  sit  in  on  Congress.  It’s  against  the  law. 
That’s  the  way  things  are.  And  I’m  talking  about  get¬ 
ting  something  done,  not  expressing  the  individual 
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neuroses  of  those  Jewish  girls  who  belong  to  the 
NAACP.  Let  ’em  take  it  out  on  their  husbands,  like 
they  used  to. 

Q.  When  you  say  that,  aren’t  you  going  to  give  fod¬ 
der  to  the  right-wingers  who  say  that  the  NAACP  is 
run  by  Jewish  girls? 

A.  No,  the  Negroes  say  it.  The  Negroes  have  turned 
against  the  Jews.  There’s  a  lot  of  anti-Semitism  among 
Negroes.  They  have  no  sense  of  history.  They’ve  for¬ 
gotten  about  the  Communist  Party — the  Jews  were  in 
the  middle  of  it  and  pulled  the  Negroes  right  along  with 
them— they  were  always  saying,  “Help  the  Negro!” 

Remember  the  jokes,  years  ago,  when  they  used  to 
say,  “We’re  having  a  party;  I’ll  bring  the  liquor,  you 
bring  the  Negroes.”  Remember  those  jokes?  Well,  the 
Negroes  have  forgotten  that.  They’re  now  saying  “The 
Jews  didn’t  care.”  An  awful  lot  of  Jews  did  care — in 
the  Furriers  Union,  and  in  demonstrations  in  Union 
Square  in  the  ’30s. 

But  aside  from  that,  I’m  giving  fodder  to  all  the 
conservatives  who  subscribe  to  the  Realist.  You  and 
that  fodder.  Boy. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  political  prognostica¬ 
tions  about  the  196 U  elections?  We  assume  that  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  going  to  run  again — 

A.  Well,  I  hope  he  gives  us  an  answer  soon,  because 
the  tension’s  driving  me  crazy.  But,  if  he  runs,  I  think 
his  brother,  Robert,  will  run  as  Vice-President,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  desensitized  enough  so  that  we  will 
accept  it.  No  one  will  say  anything.  The  rationale  will 
be  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  to  go  back  to  the  Senate 
to  get  Kennedy’s  program  through.  That  way,  if  they 
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say  it  fast  enough,  no  one  will  ask  what  his  program  is. 
I’ve  now  suggested,  as  you  know,  that  his  program  be 
called  “Old  Miss.” 

Anyway,  he’ll  say  that  Lyndon  Johnson  will  have 
more  power  in  the  Senate,  and  they  don’t  need  him  to 
whip  the  South  any  more,  they  can  desert  the  South 
because  there  are  more  Negroes  voting  than  there  are 
Southern  governors — that’s  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter. 

The  Republicans,  I  believe,  will  run  Rockefeller  and 
Romney.  And  you  know  what  else  I  think?  I  think 
Rockefeller  will  be  elected.  I  think  that  the  country  will 
have  a  big  deficit  by  then;  I  think  that  economically 
we’ll  be  in  trouble.  I  think  the  people  have  no  sense  of 
loyalty  to  any  President— and  we’ve  got  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  President  ever  now.  It  doesn’t  matter;  if  they’re  not 
making  any  money.  .  .  .  It’s  been  defined  as  an  economy, 
not  as  a  country,  so  they’ll  scream  and  yell,  and  they’ll 
say  they  want  a  change. 

And  Rockefeller  will  emphasize  Latin  America  and 
fiduciary  integrity — he’s  very  well-schooled  there — and 
he  could  win.  And  if  he  should  lose,  the  size  of  the 
Republican  vote  will  sdare  you.  It  will  be  shattering. 

Now  the  President  has  certain  alternatives.  He  can 
have  a  military  crisis,  which  will  help  defense  spending. 
In  other  words,  he  can  always  be  aggressive.  You  can’t 
be  aggressive  about  the  economy,  but  you  can  be  ag¬ 
gressive  in  foreign  policy.  I  don’t  know  how  long  they 
can  keep  using  that  little  island  down  there  as  their 
whole  cause. 

I  think  the  people  will  eventually  become  bored  with 
it,  because  it’s  a  vicarious  enemy  as  it  is.  Nobody  knows 
what’s  going  on  down  there.  They’ve  never  been  there, 
they  don’t  know  why  they  hate  them.  They  say  it’s  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  have  free  elections,  and  that  so  many 
people  are  leaving  the  islands.  Castro  himself  said  on 
ABC  television  recently  that  if  you  judge  a  country  by 
how  many  people  leave  it,  Puerto  Rico’s  the  worst  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world ;  only  Adam  Clayton  Powell  goes  there. 

Anyway,  I  think  that’s  what’s  going  to  happen.  And 
by  the  way,  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  wish-fulfill¬ 
ment — you’re  too  bright  for  that,  but  most  people  say 
to  me,  “What  do  you  think  is  gonna  happen?”- — then 
when  I  answer  them,  they  argue  as  if  I  have  advocated 
it.  I  didn’t  mean  it  as  an  advocacy.  That  was  just  a 
kind  of  survey,  because  if  you’ll  think  about  it,  I  really 
have  no  ax  to  grind. 

I’m  in  the  theatre,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  one 
form  or  another,  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I’m  committed 
there.  I’m  not  interested  in  politics.  I’m  not  like  Ronald 
Reagan,  or  somebody.  I  don’t  want  to  graduate  to  poli¬ 
tics.  I’m  not  interested  in  that  area — I  mean  in  par¬ 
ticipation  there — it’s  just  the  way  I  see  it  now,  the  way 
it  falls  now.  It  may  change  in  a  year,  but  it’s  going  to 
change  for  the  better  for  Rockefeller.  And  the  Repub¬ 
licans  will  never  run  a  Republican,  any  more  than  the 
Democrats  will  run  a  Democrat.  That’s  all  over  in 
America. 

Incidentally,  don’t  you  find  it  quite  interesting,  as 
you  watch  me  work,  that  I  mention  Eisenhower  and 
there’s  a  complete  blank — the  most  popular  man  we 
ever  had?  That  really  makes  you  wonder  about  Edward 
P.  Morgan’s  phrase  that  nothing  is  as  fickle  as  public 
favor.  Now,  if  he  is  a  ridiculous  figure,  as  many  in  the 
audience  say — in  other  words,  if  he’s  a  meaningless 
figure  in  American  history — then  I  want  a  refund  on 
the  eight  years  that  my  destiny  was  in  the  palm  of  his 
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hand.  And  if  he’s  a  meaningful  figure,  I  want  him  to  be 
honored,  I  don’t  want  him  ignored.  There’s  a  bill  due 
here  somewhere. 

Q.  They  honor  him  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Look  magazine — he’s  an  elder  statesman  now — you  and 
him. 

A.  Yeah,  we  belong  to  the  University  Club — it’s  at 
54th  and  5th  Avenue — “What  time  does  this  train  get 
to  55th  Street?” 

Q.  There’s  a  fantastic  irony  about  what  constitutes 
a  scandal,  as  far  as  Rockefeller  is  concerned — 

A.  Oh,  yeah — the  fact  that  he  got  married  is  a  scan¬ 
dal!  You  know,  that  really  is  the  peripheral  vision  of 
the  mid-West.  The  Protestant  ethic.  He  married  her. 
What  kind  of  a  scandal  would  it  be  if  he  wasn’t  married? 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
future  of  monogamy? 

A.  Yes.  It  looks  like  it’s  failing  in  the  Western  world 
— just  look  at  the  divorce  rate — it’s  definitely  failing, 
due  to  the  fact  that  everything  is  a  metabolism,  includ¬ 
ing  a  love  affair.  It  goes  a  while,  and  then  it’s  over. 
And  most  of  the  agony  is  because  people  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  that.  The  reason  they  won’t  accept  it  is  that  they 
have  not  been  resoui'ceful  enough  to  think  up  an  alter¬ 
native.  And  the  alternative  of  loneliness  tei'rifies  them. 

They  become  impatient  with  the  fact  that  they  can¬ 
not  sustain  this  for  life.  So  they  continue  to  get  mar¬ 
ried — they  continue  to  pretend — that’s  their  adjustment 
to  reality. 

Now,  women  are  being  liberated  as  a  result.  So  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  more  as  people.  As  they 
do  this,  long-range  on  the  graph  they’re  moving  ahead 
and  becoming  human  beings,  like  men  are  now;  the  only 
trouble  is,  in  between  there’s  going  to  be  some  girls 
making  the  transition  who  are  going  to  be  bloodied. 
It’s  very  similar  to  Leopoldville  when  the  Belgians  got 
out.  It’s  a  good  thing  overall,  but  an  awful  lot  of  people 
got  punished  in  the  meantime,  because  it’s  a  rough 
transition. 

You  live  what? — 65-75  years.  Over  a  200-year  period, 
women  are  really  going  to  emerge  as  people.  But  in 
between,  there’s  a  lot  of  people  who  are  going  to  have 
miserable  lives.  Their  heads  are  going  to  be  bloodied 
in  the  battle,  because  they  don’t  have  skills,  they’ve 
become  dependent  in  all  the  wrong  areas ;  because 
they’re  competitive  when  it  comes  to  cocktail  hour  and 
having  a  big  mouth,  but  they’re  not  really  competitive — 
they’re  hypocrites — they  don’t  want  to  be  girls,  but  they 
don’t  have  the  courage  to  be  men. 

Now,  monogamy.  It  looks  like  it’s  over,  and  it’s  a 
panic  for  all  of  us,  because — I  don’t  know — where  do 
we  go?  Everybody  keeps  pursuing  the  dream,  and  you 
can  spend  your  life  doing  that.  You  pursue  it  to  such 
a  degree  that  you  don’t  believe  in  divorce.  You  get 
divorced  and  you  don’t  believe  in  it.  Think  of  that 
agony. 

Or  you  say  to  yourself,  “Can  you  really  love  more 
than  one  person?  God  sent  me  that  one  partner  and  I 
loused  that  up.”  You  know,  puritanical  instinct.  And 
yet  you  know  that  isn’t  true,  because  you’ve  been  in 
love  with  more  than  one  chick,  or  you’ve  been  attracted 
to  more  than  one,  for  different  reasons ;  it  happens. 

But  women  are  the  lost  souls.  This  is  even  beyond 
Negroes.  Women  are  the  most  lost — holy  cow! 

Q.  Do  you  realize  what  you’ve  just  said?  The  Realist 
is  pursuing  the  dream! 
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A.  Well,  I  don’t  mean  it  as  an  insult  to  you.  You  may 
beat  the  rap,  see. 

Q.  How  may  one  beat  the  rap? 

A.  Well,  you  have  to  believe  it  or  else  insanity  sets 
in.  The  trouble  is,  if  you  say  no  one  can  beat  it,  you’re 
opening  the  door  for  the  outlaws  to  exploit  everybody. 
Because  you  might  get  lucky! 

Q.  You’re  giving  fodder  to  the  polygamists. 

A.  Polygamy.  Very  interesting. 

Q.  But  you,  don’t  think,  with  all  the  criticism  of 
Rockefeller’s  second  marriage,  that  it’s  going  to  have 
any  infltience  on  the  196 U  election? 

A.  I  think  that’s  terribly  wishful.  If  you  can  elect  a 
43-year-old  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Presidency,  whom 
no  one  has  ever  heard  of  after  fourteen  years  in  Con¬ 
gress,  you  can  elect  anybody.  We  have  to  face  the  fact, 
and  the  Democrats  must  face  the  fact,  that  those  meth¬ 
ods,  if  they  are  opportunistic  methods — you  know,  the 
Kennedys  kept  saying,  “Well  they  worked,  didn’t  they, 
they  worked!” — well,  that  means  other  people  can  apply 
them. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  guy  who  is  washing  dishes,  and 
he  has  a  hit  rock’n’roll  record,  and  he  becomes  a  star. 
You  say,  “You’re  not  a  star!”%He  says,  “I  sold  the  rec¬ 
ords,  didn’t  I?”  Then  next  month  someone  else  quits 
washing  dishes  and  makes  a  record,  and  the  guy  can’t 
understand  it.  He  feels  outraged.  Rockefeller  can  apply 
all  of  those  same  methods,  as  the  two  parties  grow 
closer  together,  as  the  village  squire  enters  politics. 

Capital  no  longer  fights  politics;  it  dominates  poli¬ 
tics.  The  press  is  no  longer  the  handmaiden  of  capital; 
it  is  capital.  And  television  is  pre-empting  the  press. 
Those  are  the  hallmarks  of  our  era.  Wealthy  men  don’t 
go  into  their  fathers’  businesses  any  more ;  they  go 
into  politics.  I  don’t  know  why  they’re  so  fascinated 
with  it.  But  they  always  did  kind  of  run  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  it’s  nice  to  have  them  doing  it  openly. 

Q.  It’s  interesting .  that  you  left  Barry  Goldwater 
completely  out  of  your  little  survey — 

A.  He  isn’t  going  to  run.  They  won’t  run  him  because 
they  suspect  he’s  a  Republican,  and  they  will  never  run  ( 
a  Republican.  The  thing  is,  he’s  got  to  sound  off  and 
look  like  a  threat,  so  that  they  will  buy  him  off  by  let¬ 
ting  him  have  a  voice  in  the  kingmaking.  But  they  will 
never  run  him  because  he  is  too  much  of  an  extremist. 
He’s  just  not  logical.  He’s  no  more  logical  than  William 
O.  Douglas  would  be  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He’s  the 
most  logical  man  they  have,  but  he’s  the  least  logical 
for  that  very  reason. 

Goldwater  will  not  run.  He  would  run  even  as  Vice- 
President,  but  Rockefeller  won’t  have  him.  It’ll  be 
Rockefeller  and  Romney,  you  watch.  They’ll  have  a 
middle-of-the-road  ticket.  Beat  the  Democrats  at  their 
own  game.  In  fact,  recruit  Democrats.  Because  what  is 
a  Democrat?  What  does  that  mean  now?  You  have  to 
compromise  to  be  a  Democrat,  so  you  might  as  well— 
you  can  be  a  Republican  at  the  same  time,  you  don’t 
have  to  cross  the  road.  It’s  two  stores  on  one  side  of 
the  street. 

Q.  But  Goldwater’ s  Department  Store  isn’t  one  of 
them. 

A.  Minimum  wage  does  not  apply — it’s  not  interstate 
commerce. 

Q.  It’s  funny — in  connection  wtih  the  possible  candi¬ 
dacy  of  Goldwater ,  you  make  this  reference  on  stage  to 
his  being  a  Major-General  in  the  Reserves,  and  the 
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audience  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact — 

A.  See,  that’s  the  trouble,  Paul,  sometimes  when  you 
work  you  have  to — you  can’t  assume  that  they  know— 
you’ve  got  to  set  them  up.  You’ve  got  to  set  them  up 
and  still  make  them  feel  smart;  not  take  their  dignity 
away.  So  you’ve  got  to  say,  “Well,  you’re  all  aware  that 
Goldwater’s  a  Major-General  in  the  Reserves,”  and  act 
as  if  you  admire  them — and  then.  .  .  . 

Q.  An  old  Communist  technique — “As  you  all  know” — 

A.  That’s  from  Marxist  dialectics,  that  thing  about 
— one  guy  applauds,  and  you  say,  “You  can  be  a  rallying 
point  for  collective  action.”  Holy  moley!  Anyway,  Gold- 
water  is  a  Major-General  in  the  Reserves,  and  Kennedy 
could  always  call  him  to  active  service.  He’s  not  above 
it. 

Q.  I  saw  you  use,  in  two  separate  shows,  the  same 
line;  one  time  it  got  a  good  laugh,  the  other  it  got  no 
laugh  at  all.  .  .  .  The  line  has  to  do  with  the  newspaper 
report  that  not  since  Hitler  had  the  Germans  cheered 
anyone  as  much  as  Kennedy  when  he  spoke  there  re¬ 
cently  .  .  .  but  then  the  following  line,  is  the  one  I’m 
talking  about. 

A.  Oh :  “Give  my  regards  to  your  Dad.”  Well,  there 
are  several  ways  to  do  it:  “Dad  sends  his  best.”  Then 
you  start  thinking  about  Hitler  being  in  Argentina. 
See,  when  I  work,  I  feel  a  cadence,  just  like  when  you 
play,  when  you  blow;  I  feel  a  certain  cadence,  and  I 
feel  it  coming,  I  feel  rhythms- — that’s  why  the  jokes 
sometimes  look  premeditated,  and  they  seem  Bob  Hope- 
ish,  as  you  pointed  out — you  feel  a  cadence  and  you  find 
it  as  you  go. 

But  I  become  impatient  with  it  and  want  to  start 
with  something  else,  because  every  word  I  do  is  impro¬ 
vised.  I  don’t  rehearse  anything.  I  start  it  on  the  stage. 
I  never  stress  that  word,  improvise;  it’s  become  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  me  because  it’s  been  dissipated  by  people 
who  don’t.  People  say,  “We  improvise!  We  improvise!” 
Well,  I  have  to.  I’ve  found  no  other  way  out.  That’s  the 
easiest  way. 

I  also  am  pro-intellectual,  and  I  find  that  anti-intel¬ 
lectual  persons,  who  are  not  interested  in  discipline, 


News  item:  A  doctor  has  warned  the  British  Medical 
Association  that — despite  assurance  that  birth  control  pills 
are  harmless — “evidence  has  been  put  before  us  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  they  only  delay  ovulation.”  As  a  result, 
he  said,  women  taking  the  pills  for  much  of  their  life  could 
find  themselves  pregnant  at  the  age  of  70. 
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who  dig  anarchy,  use  that  as  a  facade.  They  say,  “Well, 
I  wanna  be  free.”  Which  means,  for  chaos.  They  also 
use  splintered  reasoning  and  call  it  free  association. 
That’s  not  free;  that’s  very  limited  association. 

It’s  all  in  the  presenting  of  it.  As  I’m  going,  I  open 
a  door  and  I  see  six  streets,  and  on  each  of  the  six 
streets  there’s  twelve  doors,  and  each  twelve  doors 
there’s  twelve  streets — and  it’s  endless,  what  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  go  with.  You  just  find  it  from  night  to  night, 
and  it  starts  to  build  up.  It’s  like  Joseph  Conrad: 
When  you  find  out  what  life  is  about,  it’s  over. 

Q.  I  wish  you  could  draiv  an  exact  bar  graph  depict¬ 
ing  this,  but  just  as  a  matter  offhand  specidation,  to 
what  extent  has  there  been  an  increase  of  what  you  re¬ 
port  on  stage  now  as  opposed  to  what  you  comment?  I 
see  you  get  a  lot  of  laughs  on  just  straight  reporting, 
without  any  comment. 

A.  Information,  yeah.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  this 
era  is  that  comedians,  whether  it  was  Bob  Hope  or  me, 
by  exaggeration  we  could  get  a  laugh.  Bob  Hope  went, 
for  instance,  to  a  paraplegic  center  of  veterans — he 
could  tell  about  the  guys  who  were  very  ambidextrous 
with  the  wheelchairs  and  that  they  get  speeding  tickets, 
and  so  forth — and  the  guys  used  to  laugh,  the  para¬ 
plegics.  Now  he  had  used  exaggeration. 

I  used  to  do  the  same  thing.  If  the  President  said 
something  about  a  policy,  I  would  extend  his  logic  to 
expose  the  innate  absurdity  of  it.  Well,  exaggeration 
is  no  longer  available,  because  we  live  in  such  an  incred¬ 
ible  era  that  I  read  the  paper  to  them  and  they  break 
up;  whereas  when  I  analyze  it  for  them  with  all  my 
humorous  talons  exposed,  they  often  don’t  laugh  at  all. 

Because  what  is  taking  place,  is  insane!  Yeah,  that’s 
a  great  point  you  just  brought  up.  I  forgot  that.  What’s 
taking  place  is  insane.  An  advertising  man  once  said  to 
me — I  said  I  wanted  to  do  a  news  show  on  television, 
and  he  said  to  me,  “Well,  what  if  you  run  out  of  news?” 
Today,  if  you  were  doing  that  show,  you  could  just  run 
an  ad  in  the  paper  and’ say  tonight  you  talk  about — and 
then  you’d  insert  whatever  had  happened  that  day,  and 
it’s  incredible  enough. 

This  whple  thing  in  the  South  is  incredible.  All  the 
things  people  say  you  can’t  do  have  been  done.  And 
nothing  shocks  people.  I  think  there’s  a  point  at  which 
they  become  deadened  to  any  kind  of  pain  or  feeling. 
Guys  are  in  orbit,  and  people  are  being  slaughtered — 
and  they  just  don’t  know  any  more,  they  can’t  compre¬ 
hend. 

Q.  I  have  the  feeling  that  with  all  this  that’s  going 
on — and  maybe  the  best  example  of  what  I’m  saying  is 
what  you  mentioned  before,  divorce — that  with  all  the 
national  and  international  tensions,  in  the  end  people 
are  still  hung  tip  on  their  personal  problems  and  their 
interpersonal  relationships. 

A.  I  could  only  tell  you  what  I’ve  observed.  The  peo¬ 
ple  that  I  know  in  show  business  are  very  alert,  and 
they’re  a  little  bit  advanced ;  that  is  to  say,  the  norm — 
the  people  watching  television  across  the  country — 
don’t  have  financial  access  to  a  psychoanalyst  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  enough  to  pinpoint  guilt  upon  yourself  as  op¬ 
posed  to  yelling  at  somebody  or  saying  to  a  kid,  “Go  to 
your  room.” 

Or  punishing  people.  Punishment  and  reward.  Pun¬ 
ishing  yourself  as  opposed  to  venting  your  wrath  on 
others  is  an  advanced  theorum.  So,  the  people  I  know 
do  look  at  themselves  more  than  they  look  out,  but  I 
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don’t  know  if  that’s  evasion  or  not;  I  don’t  know  if 
that’s  being  advanced  or  if  it’s  just  evasion.  I  suspect 
that  a  lot  of  it  is  evasion. 

I  know  there  are  personal  problems,  but  the  only  way 
you  can  measure  personal  problems  is  how  you  relate 
reality— not  relate  it  to  yourself,  but  how  do  you  in¬ 
terpret  it?  Does  it  kill  you,  or  do  you  look  at  it  and 
ignore  it,  or  do  you  try  to  do  something  about  it,  or 
whatever. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  press  treatment  you’ve 
received  lately? 

A.  Well,  I  really  don’t  have  much  respect  for  spec¬ 
tators.  There’s  a  whole  nation  of  spectators — and  when 
I  say  a  nation,  I’m  using  it  in  the  academic  sense  of 
the  word — I’m  talking  about  all  those  members  of  the 
press  who  don’t  have  the  courage  to  carry  a  torch,  but 
stand  by  and  judge  you  in  terms  of  the  Decathelon  on 
how  you  carry  it  and  whether  you  carry  it  as  well  as 
you  did.  And  I’m  also  talking  about  the  resistance  to 
change.  Marlon  Brando  doesn’t  wear  a  leather  jacket 
any  more. 

“Why  don’t  you  wear  a  sweater  any  more?”  “Why 
don’t  you  go  to  coffee  houses?”  The  fact  is,  all  a  man 
has  is  his  integrity.  You  have  to  keep  that  and  your 
curiosity  up  high.  Keep  your  state  of  mind  protected, 
as  Del  Close  says.  I  think  that’s  what’s  important.  But 
you’ve  got  this  press.  I  haven’t  read  an  upbeat  article 
about  anybody  in  five  years.  Everything  is  negative, 
negative,  negative.  They  wait  for  a  giant  to  emerge 
and  cast  his  shadow — and  then  they  say,  “You’re  stand¬ 
ing  in  my  light!” 

I’m  not  a  political  flash-in-the-pan.  They  have  mis¬ 
interpreted  my  semiphore  completely;  the  sun  got  in 
their  eyes.  I  am  an  entertainer ,  and  a  writer,  and  my 
influence  will  be  felt  as  long  as  I  want  to  move,  even  if 
I  want  to  do  a  television  series  should  that  unhappy 
day  ever  come.  Whatever  happens  to  strike  me,  I’m  a 
prism  through  which  nature  expresses  herself.  And 
they  cannot  accept  that.  They  keep  treating  me  like 
I’m  a  Senator  and  you  better  watch  out,  you’re  up  for 
re-election.  I’ve  got  a  life-time  appointment.  To  this 
empty  bench. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  may  be  nothing  more  than 
something  to  talk  about  at  a  cocktail  party?  I  knoiv 
you  said  before  they  go  out  feeling  something  .  .  .  but — 

A.  No,  no.  You  know,  they’ve  had  ten  years  of  this. 
People  thought  it  was  going  to  be  like  six  months,  then 
I  had  ten  years,  and  soon  I’ll  have  twenty,  and  then 
I’ll  have  thirty.  .  .  . 

Q.  There  are  a  lot  of  cocktail  parties. 

A.  No,  I’m  afraid  they  get  much  too  angry  for  that. 
You  can  tell  by  the  people  you  hear  from,  whether  it’s 
Bertrand  Russell  or  Adlai  Stevenson.  You  know  that 
you’re  in  the  mainstream. 

Q.  Have  you  also  heard  from  your  targets? 

A.  You  mean  adversaries?  Nothing.  That’s  the  amaz¬ 
ing  part  of  it.  I’ve  heard  from  a  lot  of  dumb  guys  in 
the  press  who  say,  “You  can’t  say  that!”  Andrew  Tully 
— he’s  a  syndicated  columnist,  and  he  wrote  the  C.I.A. 
book — got  mad  because  when  Newsweek  said  that  the 
President  likes  to  laugh  at  himself,  I  asked,  “When  is 
he  going  to  extend  that  privilege  to  us?”  So  Tully  said, 
“Does  he  expect  people  to  keep  laughing  when  they 
happen  to  be  loyal?”  He’s  another  one  of  those  Kennedy- 
worshippers. 

And  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  Kennedy;  it’s  them. 
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Remember,  it’s  the  constituents  who  are  weak;  I’m  not 
talking  about  him.  If  they  dub  him  God,  the  weakness 
is  that  they  need  a  god.  It’s  not  that  he  says  “I’m  God.” 
You’ve  got  to  remember  that,  whether  it’s  Arthur  God¬ 
frey  or  Kennedy  or  Winchell  or  anybody. 

Guys  like  Tully  confuse  their  stand  with  patriotism. 

If  you  knock  Nixon,  whom  he  didn’t  like,  that’s  okay 
because  he  didn’t  like  him  and  you’re  helping  him. 
You’re  animating  his  fight.  You’re  holding  the  stiletto 
— he  puts  his  dagger  in  your  hand.  But  if  you  say  it 
about  his  idol,  then  it’s  not  patriotism  suddenly.  They’re 
redefining  the  American  symbol.  You  can  always  tell 
when  you’re  right,  because  if  you  do  something  which 
is  in  the  American  grain — it’s  in  the  tradition — it’s 
always  wrong  at  the  time. 

Styles  Bridges  once  looked  at  an  English  TV  film 
called  Dissent  and  he  said  that  it  was  full  of  “beatniks” 
criticizing  our  government.  And  he  named  me,  Norman 
Mailer,  Arthur  Miller,  Robert  Hutchins,  Bertrand  Rus-  , 
sell.  I’ve  been  in  very  good  company,  and  I’m  pleased 
about  that.  Flattered,  in  fact.  The  Good  Guys. 

Q.  I  feel  as  though  we  should  end  with  some  sort  of 
Grand  Summation — like:  “Do  you  have  a  message?” 

A.  Yes.  You  have  to  give  the  best  you  can.  That’s 
your  number  one  concern.  Not,  does  anybody  want  the 
best  I  have,  what’s  the  use  of  giving  the  best  I  have, 
there  isn’t  any  market  for  the  best  I  have.  You  have  to 
give  the  best  you  can.  Everything  else  will  follow  as  a 
byproduct.  That’s  all.  My  old  message  used  to  be,  “Is 
anybody  listening?”  Well,  that’s  been  answered  many 
thousand  times.  They’re  obviously  listening,  so  now 
you’ve  got  to  give  them  the  facts;  you’ve  got  to  get  to 
the  people.  That’s  the  virtue  of  night  clubs.  Get  to  that 
audience. 

Q.  But  is  that  the  people?  Isn’t  that  analagous  to  say¬ 
ing,  as  you  do  on  stage,  that.  Robert  Kennedy  met  with 
Dick  Gregory  and  James  Baldwin  and  Lena  Horne — to 
find  out  what  the  average  Negro  thinks? 

A.  But  I  haven’t  just  been  in  the  night  clubs.  Because, 
again,  it  went  from  there  to  television,  where  we  have 
40  million  people  looking  at  the  Sullivan  show;  it  goes  j 
from  there  to  motion  pictures;  and  it  goes  from  there 
to  appearances  before  2,000  people  at  the  Waldorf,  all 
of  whom  are  editors  and  will  influence  everybody  they 
write  for.  I  mean  how  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  I 
can’t  go  in  and  complete  a  meal  in  any  restaurant  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States  without  being  recognized 
and  harassed — I  don’t  mean  complimented;  harassed. 

Q.  About  your  ideas?  Or  to  get  an  autograph? 

A.  No,  it’s  provocation.  It’s  always  about  ideas.  Are  ■ 
you  kidding?  With  actors — they  don’t  represent  an  idea 
—they  represent  Success,  whatever  the  hell  that  means. 
Success  with  whom?  With  yourself,  if  you’re  lucky. 

Megalomania,  that’s  all  it  can  come  to. 

Is  it  9  o’clock?  Great  Scott!  It’s  funny,  the  time  ran 
away.  Now  I’ve  got  to  go  to  that  club — are  you  ready 
for  that?  More  boredom  in  the  night  club. 

Q.  Why,  Mort,  you  old  hypocrite.  “You’ve  got  to  get 
to  the  people!”  I  think  I’ll  leave  this  on  the  tape. 

A.  I  cannot  summon  my  passion  on  demand  of  a 
schedule  of  a  night  club  seven  nights  a  week,  twice  a 
night.  That’s  why  the  show  is  not  uniform.  The  only  j 
people  that  can  summon  their  passion  on  demand  are  I 
people  like  folksingers  who  sing  about  the  labor  strug¬ 
gle.  “We’d  like  to  introduce  this  song  which  is  about 
the  Negroes  in  prison,  all  of  whom  were  framed.  .  .  .” 
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A  Self  -  Appointed  Messiah 

by  George  vosi  Hilsheimer 


Last  November  I  had  lunch  with  Governor  Terry 
Sanford  of  North  Carolina.  Primarily  concerned  with 
prospective  projects  to  aid  migratory  workers,  we 
joked  about  “hysterical”  Yankee  parents  who  were 
afraid  to  send  their  kids  to  an  integrated  camp  in 
North  Carolina. 

This  April  seven  Volwops  (Volunteer  Workers  for 
People)  descended  on  Camp  Skytop — Summerlane  to  be 
— in  Rosman,  N.  C.  Their  jobs  was  to  prepare  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  summer  use,  and  to  explore  projects  for  the 
work  campers  and  Volwops.  The  camp  slowly  took  shape 
as  did  a  growing  conviction  that  all  was  not  so  serene 
in  Terry  Sanford’s  “liberal”  North  Carolina. 

In  May  a  direct  threat  to  the  life  of  any  Negro  at 
Summerlane  was  made  by  two  of  the  local  toughs  who 
had  used  the  camp  as  an  orgiastic  hideout  during  two 
years  of  disuse  prior  to  our  arrival.  The  sheriff  and 
superintendent  of  schools  were  polite  when  we  dis¬ 
cussed  possible  problems.  Brevard,  the  county  seat  ten 
miles  distant,  had  peaceably  integrated  its  public  high 
school  the  previous  year,  but  Rosman  was  “different.” 

Two  hate  sheets  were  distributed  in  the  county.  Both 
exposed  that  monster,  Leo  Koch,  our  “association”  with 
that  “communist  training  school,”  Highlander,  etc.  A 
Yankee  real  estate  dealer,  worried  lest  his  adjoining 
property  be  devalued,  had  the  aldermen  of  Rosman  in¬ 
vite  us  to  a  meeting  where  he  questioned  us  about  the 
terrible  Dr.  Koch.  The  good  Christians  of  this  fair  land 
won’t  be  happy  until  Leo  is  reduced  to  pencil-vending. 

[. Editor’s  note:  Leo  Koch  was  dismissed  from  his 
post  as  a  biology  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1960  because  he  wrote  to  the  campus  newspaper : 
“With  modern  contraceptives  and  medical  advice  read¬ 
ily  available  at  the  nearest  drugstore,  or  at  least  a  fam¬ 
ily  physician,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  sexual  inter¬ 
course  should  not  be  condoned  among  those  sufficiently 
mature  to  engage  in  it  without  social  consequences  and 
without  violating  their  own  codes  of  morality  and 
ethics.”  In  July  of  this  year,  the  Illinois  Division  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  backed  out  “after 
some  difficult  soul-searching”  and  decided  not  to  take 
Koch’s  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.'] 

In  June  a  delegation  of  “responsibles”  came  out  to 
camp  and  requested  the  presence  of  camp  representa¬ 
tives  at  an  inquisition  in  Brevard.  My  wife  Dian,  Leo 
Koch  and  George  Hall  presented  themselves,  dulv 
scrubbed,  bet.ied  and  otherwise  respectable,  to  a  small 
gathering  with  the  head  of  the  ministerial  association, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  president  of  the  JC’s, 
Mayor  Hogsed  of  Rosman,  and  several  businessmen. 
Rev.  Wallin,  like  a  good  Christian  leader  should,  had  a 
nice  fat  file  on  Leo  Koch  and  Highlander  Folk  School 
(complete  with  pictures  of  a  Negro  dancing  with  a 
Whaite  Wooman).  Everyone  was  very  interested  in 
avoiding  trouble,  and  everyone  was  very  sure  that 
trouble  would  occur.  Responsibly  sure.  « 

Dian  called  me  to  give  me  her  opinion  that  it  would 
really  be  dangerous  to  bring  the  few  Negro  children  we 
had.  Since  the  “responsibles”  were  subtly  using  the 
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threat  of  violence  to  prevent  our  bringing  Negroes  to 
the  camp,  it  seemed  unwise  to  persist.  Everyone  seemed 
quite  sure  that  neither  Dr.  Koch  and  his  pernicious 
doctrine,  nor  our  strange  educational  philosophy,  would 
make  much  difference  to  the  locals  if  we’d  just  get  rid 
of  those  six  black  babies. 

We  got  on  the  phone  and  started  the  round  of  camps, 
farms  and  friends  who  might  be  able  to  give  us  sanc¬ 
tuary.  I  tried  to  call  Joel  Fleishman,  a  rip-roaring  lib¬ 
eral  on  Gov.  Sanford’s  staff  whom  I’d  met  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Fleishman  remained  too  busy  to  talk  through 
the  next  several  days  and  I  had  to  deal  with  Mr.  Ray 
Farris.  We  were  finally  told  that  “North  Carolina  will 
maintain  law  and  order.” 

What  does  that  mean?  Well,  North  Carolina  is  not 
prepared  to  say.  Does  it  mean  extra  police?  No.  Does 

it  mean  a  community  relations  specialist  or  other 

emissary  to  help  us  ease  tensions  directly  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  No.  Does  it  mean  any  specific  thing?  No.  Well, 
will  North  Carolina  help  us  move  to  avoid  violence? 
No — North  Carolina,  Suh,  will  maintain  law  and  order. 
Like. 

So  endeth  the  final  delusions  of  the  Boy  Preacher 
moved  North.  But,  lo!  The  Justice  Department  of  the 

/— - - - — - - - - —  x 

Editor’s  note:  Lyle  Stuart  wrote  in  The  Independent 
this  month  that  he  is  “often  asked  how  much  our  views 
are  reflected  in  the  Realist  .  .  .  the  answer  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  all.  We  are  very  fond  of  Paul  Krassner.  We 
helped  him  get  started  with  the  Realist,  and  he  has 

done  a  tremendous  job  with  it.  However,  we  are  not 

remotely  in  accord  with  many  of  the  people  who  sur¬ 
round  him  or  their  off-the-page  endeavors.  Self-ap¬ 
pointed  Messiahs  are  sometimes  amusing  to  observe, 
but  too  often  they  lead  their  followers  to  unnecessary 
self-destruction.” 

Lyle  Stuart’s  vague  reference  was  aimed  specifically 
at  George  von  Hilsheimer.  But  Stuart  is  wrong.  Von 
Hilsheimer  is  not  a  self-appointed  Messiah. 

I  appointed  him. 

\ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

United  States  of  America:  “Well,  all  we  can  do  is  notify 
local  authorities.” 

And  the  Southerners  are  mad  at  the  Kennedy 
brothers  ? 

The  point  being,  boys,  get  yourself  a  kid  killed  and 
we’ll  raise  bloody  hell,  but  until  then,  “We  Will  Main¬ 
tain  Law.  And  Order.” 

Bob  Barker  of  the  Barker  School  was  checking 
around  for  us  and  came  up  with  a  suggestion  of  Camp 
Midvale  in  Wanaque,  New  Jersey.  Paul  and  I  went  out 
with  Marty  Ljcker  and  Jerry  Wapner  on  Sunday,  June 
30th  and  made  a  deal  (more  about  that  later — Pro¬ 
gressive  Rescrue).  Monday,  July  1st  we  called  all  the 
parents  and  gave  them  a  choice:  chance  in  N.C.  or  not,- 
so-hot  facilities  in  N.  J.  It  turned  out  that  all  the  teen¬ 
agers  who  didn’t  cancel  went  South,  plus  the  younger 
kids  from  the  South  and  a  few  odds  and  ends.  The  staff 
coming  up  from  N.  C.  to  meet  kids  thought  we  were 
hysterical  since  things  seemed  calm  to  them. 

All  the  kids  and  staff  were  assembled  in  Rosman  by 
July  5t,h.  We  had  expected  that  any  trouble  would  occur 
the  night  of  the  4th  but  that  was  peaceful  as  could  be, 
as  was  the  weekend.  We  had  two  girls  whom  Hitler 
and  the  census  bureau  would  define  as  Negro  but,  none 
of  the  rednecks  recognized  them  as  such.  Still,  our 
liberal  kiddies  decided  we  must  be  honest  and  call  them 
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such.  So  the  Mayor  was  told  that  we  were  an  integrated 
camp,  that  we  had  left  the  younger  kids  who  included 
most  of  the  Negroes  in  New  Jersey,  but  that  he  would 
have  to  come  and  see  for  himself  because  we  weren’t 
sure  if  he’d  think  a  couple  of  kids  were  Negroes  or  not. 
A  delegation  led  by  Rev.  Wallin  came  out  to  see  us. 

Lots  of  the  local  boys  came  out  to  visit  us — friendly 
as  ever.  We  hired  one  denizen  of  the  valley  to  work 
with  the  horses  and  such.  Our  plumber  thought  we 
were  nuts  for  wanting  to  bring  Negroes  to  the  camp, 
but  allowed  as  how  he  believed  in  minding  his  own 
business  and  if  anybody  bothered  us  we  knew  where  to 
come  for  help.  One  of  the  local  garages  told  us  if  our 
bus  broke  down  on  the  way  back  to  N.  C.  we  should 
send  the  driver  down  and  borrow  his.  In  the  main  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  like  us  until  they  thought  about  Negroes, 
and  even  then  quite  a  few  thought  it  was  our  business. 

On  Tuesday,  July  9th,  the  Rosman  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  met  and  distributed  copies  of  The  Herald  of 
Freedom,  a  hate  sheet  printed  in  Staten  Island  by  a 
real  messiah,  Frank  Cappel,  Who  Had  Conducted  Over 
Twenty  Thousand  Security  Investigations.  Well,  dears, 
your  brown-eyed  wonder  “admits  to  having  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  homosexual  relationships,  himself 
playing  the  passive  role.  .  .  .  He  admits  to  having  been 
a  ‘radical  socialist’  and  also  a  ‘disreputable  nihilist.’  ” 
This  stuff,  dear  children,  I  admit  in  “the  pornographic, 
atheistic  and  subversive  publication,  the  Realist.”  Paul 
Goodman,  Joseph  Heller  and  Paul  Krassner  “are  well 
known  in  the  Greenwich  Village  (New  York  City  Sec¬ 
tion)  Bohemian  beatnick  crowd  as  left  wingers.”  Then 
there  are  words  on  Lyle  Stuart,  “publisher  and  distribu¬ 
tor  of  pornographic  and  pro-Communist  books”  (libel 
suit  is  pending),  Theodore  Brameld,  Highlander  Folk 
School  (“Photographs  taken  at  this  school  show  Negro 
men  and  white  women  dancing  close  together,  identi¬ 
fied  Communists  in  the  groups,  and  known  racial  agita¬ 
tors  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  activities”).  Then 
comes  a  page  hacked  at  random  from  the  camp  bro¬ 
chure  and  a  page  from  my  old  Realist  column,  “How  to 
Walk  on  Water.”  You  know  why  Capell  exposed  me  as 
an  “admitted  passive  homosexual”?  The  Realist,  issue 
#29: -“This  last  does  not  mean  that  this  little  boy  has 
never  been  had.  Oh,  no.  More  times  than  the  little  red 
anus  likes  to  remember.  A  lower  class  intellectual  in 
a  middle  class  world  that  ain’t  got  no  upper  class  is  ripe 
for  royal  screwing.  Particularly  if  he  gets  seduced,  for 
however  short  a  time,  by  middle  class  values.”  Paul 
tells  me  I’m  too  stylistic  sometimes — but  the  pitiable 
thing  is  that  this  poor  castrato  didn’t  really  know  the 
language  was  figurative. 

The  Rosman  Chamber  departed  one  from  the  other 
resolving  to  do  whatever  necessary  to  remove  this  blight 
from  their  fair  bootlegging  community.  (Maybe  they 
were  really  mad  because  they  couldn’t  use  the  empty 
cabins  for  drinking,  fornicating,  and  sundry  fun  and 
games  any  more.)  Thousands  of  copies  of  The  Herald 
of  Freedom  were  circulated  in  the  county.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  the  mayor  of  Rosman,  who  ordered  the  rag,  is 
quoted  by  UPI  around  the  country  as  saying  the  camp 
had  distributed  a  newspaper  and  obscene  literature. 

[Editor’s  note:  Inspired  by  castrato  Capell — who 
once  directed  the  Subversive  Activities  Bureau  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  N .Y .■ — the  older  kids  at  Summerlane 
planned  to  publish  a  camp  newspaper  titled  The  Herald 
of  License,  but  never  got  around  to  it.~\ 
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Still,  we  survived  Tuesday  night.  Wednesday  we  were 
treated  to  a  couple  score  cars  slowly  driving  up  and 
down  the  road  flanking  the  camp.  (The  lake  in  which 
so  much  “nude  swimimng”  went  on  was  directly  bound¬ 
ed  by  a  public  road — the  sheriff  is  kind  of  slow.)  Cars 
were  stopped  on  the  public  highways  and  lights  flashed 
in  to  “see  if  there  are  any  niggers.” 

This  scene  was  the  result  of  a  persistent  rumor  cam¬ 
paign.  “Those  people  have  six  nigger  families  hidden 
up  in  them  hills  and  are  going  to  bring  them  out  in 
September  to  integrate  the  Rosman  High  School.” 
“Those  people  are  bringing  two  buses  of  Negroes  in 
tonight.”  Etc.  When  we  asked  Mayor  Hogsed  about  this 
he  said,  “Well,  that  came  in  on  a  whole  flock  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  outside  last  night.’” 

On  Thursday  kids  and  counselors  in  two  canoes  were 
stoned  as  they  attempted  to  float  from  Rosman  to  Bre¬ 
vard  on  the  public  river.  Mayor  Hogsed  allowed  as  how 
he  couldn’t  do  anything  while  the  jeering  group  of 
teenagers  responsible  smirked  across  the  street.  Three 
deputies  arriving  hurriedly  as  I  talked  to  Hogsed,  or¬ 
dered  us  back  to  camp,  confiscated  a  shotgun  and 
threatened  us  for  disturbing  peaceable  folk. 

6:00  PM — Thursday  night  we  had  a  visit  from  a  nice 
chap  in  Brevard  who  told  us  that  thousands  of  The 
Herald  of  Freedom  had  been  distributed  and  that  there 
probably  would  be  trouble.  Meanwhile  George  Hall  and 
I  went  out  on  the  road,  tummies  tense,  to  find  a  sus¬ 
picious  scene  that  turned  out  to  be  a  broken-down  truck 
which  we  helped  get  under  way  and  hired  the  driver, 
our  neighbor,  as  a  cook  to  start  next  morning.  Four 
young  drunks  from  Brevard  pulled  into  camp  and  said 
they  just  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on.  We  didn’t 
feel  like  ordering  them  off  under  guns,  given  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  day,  so  one  of  us  stayed  with  them  talking 
as  dinner  and  program  progressed.  They  allowed  as  how 
them  Rosman  boys  was  tough  but  they  would  beat  them 
up. 

7:00  to  9:00  PM— Colonel  Heath,  a  perfect  and  real 
Southern  Gentleman,  arrived  for  a  demonstration  of 
live  snakes.  While  his  show  was  going  on  (hey,  did  you 
know  you  ain’t  supposed  to  cut  and  tourniquet  snake 
bites  no  more — nope,  take  yourself  to  a  hospital  even  if 
it  means  five  days — the  cut  and  tourniquet  is  worse 
nor  the  snake) ,  the  auto  parade  commenced  again. 

9  :00  PM — One  camper  and  a  Volwop  heard  a  noise 
on  the  road  and  went  out  to  investigate.  Flashing  the 
light  about  they  spied  one  of  the  locals.  “Hi,  Otis.” 
Otis  comes  over  and  knocks  them  both  down.  One  runs, 
the  other  hides  to  see  ‘friend’  Otis  splash  gasoline 
about,  light  it  and  run.  Luckily  it  was  stamped  out. 

9:30  PM — While  we  are  digesting  this,  word  comes 
that  someone  has  lit  gasoline  on  the  pond  at  the  work 
camp  half  mile  away.  Bruce  Grund  is  sent  to  the  work 
camp,  Springfield  ’03  and  police  dog  in  hand,  with  strict 
instructions  simply  to  fade  into  the  woods  if  a  group 
arrives.  The  tactic  is  designed  simply  to  keep  people 
away,  not  start  a  war. 

9 :45  PM — Given  this  scene,  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  auto  parade,  we  asked  Col.  Heath  to  call  the  police 
on  his  way  out  to  Chimney  Rock.  Which  he  agreed  to 
do.  And  left. 

10  :00  PM — Old  Self-Appointed  is  meeting  with  staff, 
telling  them  to  play  it  cool,  these  are  only  childish 
pranks,  when  word  comes  that  30-40  armed  men  are 
across  the  lake.  George  Hall  is  at  the  end  of  the  road 
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talking  to  Otis  Morgan,  leader  and  fearless  purveyor 
of  White  Supremacy.  George  comes  back  and  tells  me, 
“Well,  old  Otis  wants  to  kill  you.”  “Yeah?”  “Yeah.” 
“Think  he  can  be  talked  out  of  it?”  “Don’t  know.” 
“Guess  we’ll  have  to  see.” 

As  old  fearful  goes  down  to  talk  to  Otis,  another  JD 
comes  loping  across  the  dam  to  make  sure  things  are 
faired  up.  (They  see  too  damned  many  grade-B  movies.) 
After  a  lot  of  talk  old  Otis  leaves,  saying  he’ll  come 
back  in  the  morning  to  look  around.  Otis  never  raised 
the  “free  love”  issue — -I  guess  because  he’d  been  trying 
to  make  one  of  the  Volwops  for  a  couple  of  months, 
in  between  his  scanky  mountain  girls. 

Our  four  stalwarts  fi’om  Brevard  provided  us  with 
some  comic  relief  as  they  slowly  begin  to  realize  that 
they,  by  dab,  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  little  lake. 
After  a  brief  flurry  of  shouting  out  their  invincible 
strength  and  courage  they  kind  of  get  real  quiet. 

Somewhere  in  here  some  gas  is  thrown  on  the  lake, 
and  George  Hall  gets  to  leap  out  and  wai-m  his  marsh¬ 
mallows, 

11:00  PM — Colonel  Heath  returns  telling  us  the  fuzz 
is  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  brings  with  him  one  callow 
youth,  Rosman  High  School  emblazoned  across  his  man¬ 
ly  chest.  Said  youth,  allows  the  Colonel,  is  a  delegate 
from  the  mob  sent  to  see  how  many  Negroes  there  are. 
Said  youth  is  escorted  thoroughly  (hey,  you  missed 
that  closet)  through  the  camp  and  returns  to  said  mob. 

11 :20  PM — Colonel  Heath  departs,  taking  with  him 
the  four  Brevard  braves  and  our  warmest  Godspeed, 
i  Rifle  shots  are  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  work 
camp.  We  decide  that  rescue  operations  are  in  order. 
Mike  Goldblatt,  Elliot  Fried  and  George  Hall  mount 
the  small  school  bus,  depart,  discover  the  end  of  the 
drive  blocked  by  boys  and  cars,  descend  to  parley  and 
are  manfully  attacked  six  to  one.  Several  shots  are 
fired,  creating  no  small  tension  back  at  the  ranch.  The 
Leader  investigating  on  foot  is  met  by  one  flying  Fried 
and  slowly  retreating  badly  battered  Goldblatt  (four  or 
five  brave  lads  tried  out  his  head  for  soccer).  George 
Hall  heaves  into  sight,  his  back  nicely  slashed  by  one 
of  the  mob,  blood  streaming  from  above  his  eye,  but 
otherwise  hale  and  hearty.  The  mob  has  retreated  after 
blasting  the  bus.  Elliot,  fof  some  reason  apparently 
rattled,  backed  the  bus  into  a  handy  ditch. 

11:50  PM — Profligate  with  buses  as  ever,  we  two 
Georges  and  Elliot  return  to  rescue  operations,  descend 
in  a  great  flurry  of  commando  tactics  on  the  work  camp, 
rescue  Bruce  and  dog,  check  the  joint,  which  is  peaceful 
as  pie,  and  return. 

12 :30  AM — Things  are  pretty  quiet  until  the  sheriff 
arrives.  Sheriff  McCall  is  most  concerned.  Tells  us  that 
there  are  maybe  a  thousand  armed  men  in  the  woods. 
And  that  Rev.  Wallin  is  out  in  his  car  waiting  to  talk 
to  us.  Pious  old  Reverend  comes  in  and  tells  us  how 
grim  things  are,  the  sheriff  can’t  guarantee  our  safety 
but  can  guarantee  safe  conduct  out,  and  his  wife  is 
out  in  the  car  with  blankets  for  the  little  children,  and 
isn’t  it  terrible. 

There  seems  little  else  to  do  but  leave  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  word  goes  out  to  the  kiddies  and  staff  to 
pack  up.  Sheriff  tells  us  that  Lieutenant  Guy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Highway  Patrol  is  waiting  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  road  outside  the  camp.  Can’t  come  in  until  he’s 
invited.  Which  we  do. 

1:00  AM — Lieutenant  Guy,  who  proves  to  be  every 
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good  thing  they  tell  you  a  cop  is,  encourages  us  to  stay. 
Claims  it  will  be  foolish  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  And  reiterates  our  right  to  do  what  we  want 
to  on  our  own  property.  A  pretty  redemptive  scene. 

Some  of  the  staff  go  up  to  the  work  camp  to  retrieve 
property.  About  half  an  hour  later  word  comes  that  the 
work  camp  is  burning.  Sheriff  and  Highway  Patrol 
move  to  investigate.  Gym  is  burned  but  no  cabins. 

6:30  AM — Lieutenant  Guy  makes  a  radio  report  to 
Raleigh.  The  former  encouragement  to  stay  now  dis¬ 
solves  into  a  friendly,  but  correct,  iteration  of  the 
role  of  the  Highway  Patrol  in  N.  C.,  how  things  must 
be  done  through  channels,  and  how  we  must  go  to  Bre¬ 
vard  after  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  talk  to  the  sheriff, 
the  county  attorney,  Raleigh  must  be  informed,  etc. 

7 :00  AM — Summerlane  meets,  decides  to  evacuate. 

8:00  AM — Lieutenant  Guy  having  left  shortly  after 
reporting  to  Raleigh,  the  Highway  Patrol  contingent 
is  taken  over  by  Captain  Johnson,  who  proves  to  be  all 
the  other  things  they  tell  you  about  a  cop.  We  inform 
the  Captain  of  our  irrevocable  decision  to  leave. 

The  subsequent  hours  are  filled  with  hasty  packing, 
singing,  joking,  the  restoration  of  morale.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  told :  “We  have  promised  that  you  will  be  out 
by  twelve;  there  will  be  trouble;  hurry  .  .  .” 

Slowly  gathering  across  the  small  lake  is  a  group  of 
the  same  young  hoodlums  who  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  the  Volwops  for  several  months,  and  the  previous 
night  howled  for  their  integrationist  blood.  Nothing  is 
done  by  the  police  to  disperse  this  mob,  although  Cap¬ 
tain  Johnson  frequently  warns  Summerlane  to  be  quiet, 
etc.  Summerlane  is,  in  his  mind,  obviously  the  affront¬ 
ing  party. 

Despite  a  bus  with  bullet-riddled  radiator  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  enchantments,  the  main  party  leaves  about 
2:30  PM.  The  rear  party  hastily  assembling  belong¬ 
ings  is  told  by  the  police  that  they  will  not  stay  past 
5  o’clock  and  cannot  guarantee  their  safety.  “Get  out  by 
five!”  Ergo,  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  in  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Essentially  that  is  the  outline  of  the  Rape  of  Sum¬ 
merlane.  None  of  us  are  too  happy  about  any  aspect  of 
it.  My  own  instincts,  and  those  of  Dian  and  Zula  Ben¬ 
nett,  another  Southerner,  were  that  we  were  being 
finessed  out  by  a  Sheriff  and  minister  using  a  teen-age 
mob  as  the  instrument  of  their  hate.  We  believed  that 
we  could  stay.  Of  course,  staying  after  the  mountain 
of  hysterical  newspaper  reports  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  if  only  for  the  reason  that  90%  of  the  parents 
would  have  withdrawn  their  kids.  Most  of  Summerlane 
felt,  however,  that  the  situation  was  untenable.  We 
were  all  agreed  that  we  could  not  use  the  kids  as  weap¬ 
ons  in  a  war  against  lawlessness  and  segregation. 

Summerlane  removed  to  Camp  Midvale  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  sharing  facilities  in  a  most  difficult  physical  and 
psychological  setting.  After  three  weeks  we  were  able 
again  to  relocate  in  Mileses,  New  York.  Summerlane 
School  and  Camp  is  now  situated  about  30  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Monticello  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  Ten  are 
committed  to  living  for  a  year  in  the  school  com¬ 
munity,  working  for  room  and  board,  some  of  us  even 
working  outside  in  order  to  make  the  thing  go. 

Summerlane  School  will  commence  on  September 
15th.  Tuition,  room  &  board:  $1500  for  the  school  year. 

Correspondence  to  Books  South,  Hunger  Hurts,  etc., 
should  be  mailed  to  Snmmerlane,  Box  26,  Mileses,  N.Y. 
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j~~  A  Letter  to  a  Gynecologist  j 


Dear  Dr. - : 

I  am  scheduled  to  undergo  a  ligation  [tying  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  to  prevent  conception]  and  I’m  writing 
to  you  for  an  opinion  in  the  light  of  the  following. 

I  am  the  conscientious  mother  •  of  five  beautiful, 
healthy,  intelligent  children  to  whom  I  have  devoted 
myself  completely.  This  devotion  has  included  strenu¬ 
ous  peace  and  integration  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  my 
children  and  the  children  of  the  world. 

Now  at  41  I  am  determined  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  will  I  give  birth  to  any  more  children.  Yet,  of 
course  I  want  to  continue  the  healthy,  happy  sexual 
contacts  with  my  legal  and  only  husband  of  20  years. 

I  have  hacf  two  diaphragm  babies” — and  my  great 
grandmother  gave  birth  to  sixteen  children — so  I  feel 
that  my  husband  and  I  are  highly  fertile. 

When  “birth  control”  pills  came  along  I  switched  to 
them  for  safety.  Now  I  hear  rumors  that  the  pills  may 
extend  my  fertility  period  and  that  they  may  contribute 
to  blood  clots,  etc.,  plus  the  fact  that  they  cost  $25 
every  three  months  and  are  a  darned  nuisance  to 
remember. 

At  this  point  I  would  seek  an  illegal  abortion,  or 
attempt  to  finance  an  abortion  in  another  country 
should  a  pregnancy  occur. 

During  my  last  totally  unexpected  and  unplanned 
pregnancy  I  asked  to  discuss  a  ligation  after  delivery. 
My  enlightened  and  highly  recommended  obstetrician 
refused  to  discuss  it  with  me.  In  the  emotional  state  of 
pregnancy  and  with  limited  resources  I  was  fearful  of 
seeking  further  advice  for  fear  of  antagonizing  the 
man  who  had  my  life  in  his  hands. 

Now  I  find  I  could  have  gone  over  the  state  line 
[from  Connecticut]  into  New  York  and  probably  found 
a  sympathetic  doctor  who  would  have  performed  a 
ligation  after  my  fifth  delivery. 

This  fifth  child  is  now  four  years  old.  When  I  sought 
a  ligation  at  that  point — naively  assuming  it  would 
be  “up  through  the  vagina” — I  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  I  would  have  to  have  an  abdominal  incision  and 
my  appendix  removed  simultaneously.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  latter  is  for  hospital  records,  added  in¬ 
come  to  the  doctor,  or  “normal  procedure.” 

I  am  convinced,  after  observing  a  number  of  gyne¬ 
cologists  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
having  listened  to  innumerable  women’s  experiences, 
that  there  is  a  distinct  streak  of  sadism  in  many 
gynecologists. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  gynecologists  had  real  con¬ 
cern  for  women,  they’d  be  out  working — for  legalized 
contraception  in  my  state  of  Connecticut;  legalized 
abortion  for  anyone  wTio  wants  it;  legalized  steriliza¬ 
tion  for  any  woman  who  wants  it  whether  she  is  mar¬ 
ried  or  unmarried,  has  sixteen  children  or  none. 

Few  childbearing  women  I  know  could  pass  the  rig¬ 
orous  tests  demanded  of  adopting  parents.  It  is  utterly 
ridiculous  that  the  medical  profession  should  accept 
and/or  set  up  false  criteria  for  child  bearing  rights. 

Now  here  is  my  question:  If  I  were  your  favorite 
female,  would  you  recommend  this  operation? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Elliott  Hirsch 


|  A  Letter  to  Patrick  Kennedy 


Dear  Patrick: 

The  other  day  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  you  were 
given  a  special  Mass  of  the  Angels  because  you  died 
too  young  to  have  sinned.  This  confused  me,  because 
not  only  didn’t  I  know  how  many  days  or  weeks  or 
months  you  would  have  had  to  live  in  order  to  qualify, 
but  more  important  I  didn’t  have  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  you  would  have  had  to  do  before  you  did  get  to 
be  old  enough  to  be  considered  a  bona  fide  sinner.  So  I 
looked  it  up  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Morals. 

“God  originally  created  man  morally  upright,”  the 
Encyclopedia  explained,  “but  man  fell,  not  through  in¬ 
herently  evil  nature,  but  because  of  an  evil  choice  by 
his  will  .  .  .  arising  from  pride,  for  the  beginning  of 
sin  is  pride.” 

Now,  that  stuff  about  pride  makes  sense  to  me,  Pat¬ 
rick,  even  though  I  don’t  believe  in  God.  In  fact,  the 
reason  I  don’t  believe  in  God  is  because,  what  with  so 
many  billions  of  people  in  the  world,  I  think  it  would 
be  an  awful  sin  of  pride  to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being 
that  answered  prayers — whether  they  were  prayers  for 
you  or  for  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  or  for  Dr.  Stephen 
Ward. 

On  the  day  of  your  funeral,  a  man  with  a  camera 
took  a  picture  of  your  Daddy  as  he  stepped  out  of  a 
helicopter.  This  wasn’t  a  professional  photographer; 
he  was  just  a  fireman  with  pride.  “Look  at  what  I 
have,”  he  would’ve  been  able  to  say  if  only  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  agents  hadn’t  pounced  upon  him  and  destroyed  the 
film.  That  wasn’t  very  nice  of  them,  was  it? 

Why,  that  fireman  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  his 
evil  choice,  just  as  members  of  the  congregation  in 
your  Daddy’s  church  who  scurried  from  their  seats 
before  the  final  blessing  in  order  to  get  outside  for  a 
good  look  at  him — along;  with  celebrity  fans  already 
waiting  there,  some  of  whom  cheered  and  applauded 
and  shouted  “Down  in  front!”— had  a  perfect  right  to 
exercise  their  free  will. 

Otherwise,  how  could  any  of  them  later  boast  of 
their  achievement  in  the  guise  of  sympathy? 

Your  death  has  made  many  people  very  sad,  though, 
Patrick — people  like  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Vaughn 
Meader — but  always  remember,  it  would  be  a  great  sin 
for  you  to  take  pride  in  this. 

After  all,  the  Mass  of  the  Angels,  unlike  most 
Catholic  funeral  services,  is  one  almost  of  rejoicing,  in 
that  a  sinless  soul  has  entered  Heaven — and  you  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  want  to  take  that  consolation  away 
from  anyone,  would  you? 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Krassner 


The  Case  of  TV  Guide 

It  is  a  matter  of  policy  at  TV  Guide  never  to  use  the 
word  “skit”  in  describing  a  program,  to  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  embarrassing  (albeit  accurate)  typo¬ 
graphical  error.  Thus,  it  was  somehow  poetic  justice 
this  month  when  a  careless  printer  omitted  the  word 
“natural”  from  TV  Guide’s  listing  of  The  Case  of 
Dr.  Laurent:  “A  doctor  in  the  Alps  tries  to  promote 
childbirth,  but  the  villagers  are  not  enthusiastic.” 
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freethought  criticism  and  satire 


Confessions  of  a 
Guilty  Bystander 

by  Paul  Krassner 


It  seems  there  was  this  lady  who  purchased  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  Coca-Cola  from  the  vending  machine  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  where  she  worked.  After  drinking  from  the 
bottle,  she  discovered  a  dead  mouse  in  it.  Several 
witnesses  testified  that  the  mouse  was  unquestionably 
in  the  bottle  when  it  came  from  the  vending  machine 
and  before  the  lady  started  drinking  from  it.  Of  course, 
if  they  were  really  her  friends,  they  would  have  told 
her  in  front,  wouldn’t  they  have? 

Anyway,  she — and,  for  a  reason  that  must  surely 
go  under  the  heading  of  Mental  Anguish  By  Associa¬ 
tion,  her  husband  also — brought  a  lawsuit  ( Trembly 
et  al  vs.  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  138  N.Y.S.  2d  332,  if 
you  must  know)  based  upon  negligence  and  breach  of 
warranty. 

The  denfense  claimed  that  the  question  of  breach  of 
warranty  should  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 
case — after  all,  when  did  Coca-Cola  ever  guarantee 
not  to  have  dead  mice  in  their  bottles? — certainly  the 
Fatty  Arbuckle  case  set  a  precedent  in  that  area. 

As  for  the  charge  of  negligence,  the  defense  depend¬ 
ed  upon  testimony  concerning  its  washing,  rinsing  and 
filling  operations,  indicating  that  its  standards  were 
comparable  to  those  employed  by  other  similar  bottling 
companies. 


(Continued  on  Page  10) 


NEWARK,  July  23 — A  tavern  owner 
who  has  one  employe  was  picketed  for 
a  second  day  today — by  his  Negro  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  customers,  about  30  yesterday 
and  a  dozen  today,  are  demanding  that 
Nicholas  Nazar,  owner  of  Mary’s  Tav¬ 
ern  at  28-30  Hawthorne  Avenue  hire 
Negro  help. 

Mr.  Nazar  said:  “This  is  ridiculous. 
I  only  have  one  helper,  a  man  that’s 
been  with  me  for  over  two  years.  He  is 
an  excellent  worker.  Why  should  I  fire 
him?  Just  because  he’s  white?” 

Charles  Wilcox,  32,  of  295  Johnson 
Avenue,  who  is  leading  the  picketing, 
countered  with  a  statement  that  Mrs. 
Nazar,  after  whom  the  tavern  is 
named,  had  told  him  she  would  not 
hire  Negroes.  Her  husband  denied  this. 

— The  New  York  Times 

BAKERSFIELD —  The  beleaguered 
Dictionary  of  American  Slang  is  not 
only  a  dirty  word — it’s  a  tool  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy — 
a  “repentant  sinner”  told  the  Women’s 
Protective  League  here  Wednesday 
night. 

“Red  agents  in  the  U.S.  are  using  it 
in  devious  plots,”  declared  Richard  Cot- 
ten,  “and  Russians  in  Russia  are  using 
this  slang  dictionary  to  show  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  decadent.” 

Cotten  described  himself  as  “a  born- 
again  Christian,  an  old  alcoholic,  a  re¬ 
pentant  sinner  and  an  old  Navyman” 
who  has  quit  his  job  as  a  salesman  to 
become  “a  full-time  conservative.” 

During  breaks  in  his  heavily  ap¬ 
plauded,  90-minute  speech,  Cotten  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  ladies  of  the  League 
about  250  copies  of  the  notorious  seven- 
page  excerpt  of  the  dictionary’s  dirti¬ 
est  words. 

In  reply  to  Assemblyman  John  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  (Dem-Bakersfield)  charge 
that  the  book’s  assailants  were  only 
stirrfng  prurient  interest  among  the 
State’s  teen-agers  by  circulating  the 
excerpts,  Cotten  said: 

“Williamson’s  wrong.  And  I  don’t 
care  if  every  teen-ager  in  California 
reads  the  filthy  excerpts  we’re  show¬ 
ing.  What  we’re  aiming  to  do  is  pro¬ 
tect  unborn  generations.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Sacramento,  two  un¬ 
restricted  copies  of  the  controversial 
dictionary  were  discovered  yesterday 
on  the  shelves  of  the  California  State 
Library,  a  branch  of  Dr.  Max  Raffer¬ 
ty’s  State  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  Rafferty,  who  touched  off  the 
current  uproar  by  branding  the  book 
“a  practicing  handbook  of  sexual  per¬ 
version,”  was  asked  by  newsmen  why 

1  ..  ... 


he  has  not  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
State  library’s  copies  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  teen-agers. 

He  replied,  “I’m  not  in  the  business 
of  throwing  my  weight  around.” 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle 


HOLLYWOOD — Here  we  go  again! 
Carroll  Baker,  who  recently  created  a 
stir  with  her  nude  sequence  in  The 
Carpetbaggers,  this  week  had  her 
clothes  ripped  off  for  another  scene  by 
co-star  George  Peppard — and  about 
$25,000  worth  of  Edith  Head  creations 
ended  up  in  shreds  on  the  Paramount 
Studios  set. 

For  the  volatile  scene  in  the  co¬ 
production  between  Joseph  E.  Levine’s 
Embassy  Pictures  and  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures,  Miss  Head,  the  studio’s  chief 
fashion  designer,  created  a  hand-sewn 
evening  gown  with'  irridescent  jewels 
and  embellished  with  white  fur  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $5,000.  Since  it  was  very 
fragile,  four  exact  facsimiles  were 
made.  Every  gown  was  destroyed  in 
getting  the  scene  on  film.  .  .  . 

— Publicity  release 

The  goofy,  spoofy  radio  commercials 
of  Stan  Freberg  have  moved  a  lot  of 
Chun  King  Chinese  food  and  Conta- 
dina  tomato  paste  (“Eight  great  to¬ 
matoes  in  that  little  bitty  can?”)  into 
the  stomachs  of  consumers,  and  now 
Stan  is  going  to  try  to  move  some  of 
the  consumers  into  church.  His  newest 
client:  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S. A.  Says  Satirist  Freberg, 
who  earns  about  $500,000  a  year  by 
gently  kidding  his  employers’  prod¬ 
uct:  “They  wanted  me  to  try  to  sell 
Christianity,  actually,  and  I  said  I 
thought  we  would  reach  more  people  if 
we  narrowed  it  down  to  God.” 

Freberg  decided  that  blending  humor 
and  heaven  was  a  real  challenge — 
“and  I  always  rise  to  challenges.  I  don’t 
take  on  any  client  unless  he  has  a  prob¬ 
lem.”  He  has  just  completed  three  60- 
second  radio  spots,  which  the  Presby¬ 
terians  will  start  testing  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  this  summer.  The  commercials 
cost  $12,000 — about  $2,000  over  budget, 
but  Freberg  will  take  the  loss.  “It’s  my 
way  of  getting  back  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,”  he  says. 

The  format  of  Freberg’s  spiritual 
ads  is  “a  disarming  natural  conversa¬ 
tional  approach  leading  into  a  song 
that’s  like  a  pop  tune.  It’s  what  I  call 
the  ‘espionage  approach.’  ”  In  one  com¬ 
mercial,  a  secular  type  says  he  can’t 
make  it  to  church  because  “this  Sun¬ 
day  I’m  playing  golf,”  and  as  far  as 
next  Sunday  goes,  “I  promised  to  take 
the  kids  to  the  beach.”  A  voice  asks: 


“Well,  how  about  two  weeks  from  Sun¬ 
day?”  “Oh,  I  never  plan  that  far 
ahead.  Two  weeks!  The  whole  world 
could  blow  up  by  then.  Heh  heh.” 
“That’s  right,”  the  voice  answers,  after 
a  meaningful  pause,  and  a  chorus  of 
15  swings  into  the  clinching  jingle: 

Where’d  you  get  the  idea 

You  could  make  it  by  yourself? 

Doesn’t  it  get  a  lit-tle  lonely,  some¬ 
times, 

Out  on  that  limb  .  .  .  zvithout  Him  .  .  . 

It’s  a  great  life  but  it  could  be 
greater, 

Why  try  and  go  it  alone? 

The  blessings  you  lose  may  be  your 
own. 

The  son  of  a  retired  Baptist  minister, 
Baptist  Freberg  is  dead  serious  about 
his  latest  advertising  campaign,  “I  did 
it  for  God,”  he  says.  “I  feel  I  was 
destined  to  do  more  than  just  move 
chow  mein  off  a  shelf.” 

— Time  magazine 

ABCO,  long-time  producer  of  trans¬ 
parent  display  covers  to  keep  caskets 
clean  in  the  show-room,  together  with 
a  line  of  plastic  sundries,  is  manufac¬ 
turing  a  new  plastic  sealer  casket  for 
infants,  still-borns  and  fetals. 

It  is  25  inches  inside,  one  size  only 
and  can  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the 
U.S. A.  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Iri  fact 
it  can  be  sent  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 

The  casket  is  made  of  expanded 
polystyrene,  designed  and  engineered 
to  withstand  the  elements  of  nature. 
It  will  not  rot,  rust,  corrode,  oxidize, 
decay  or  deteriorate. 

The  “Poly  Twenty-five”  Casket  is 
modern  in  design ;  the  technology  is 
current.  The  finish  inside  and  outside 
are  of  simulated  purity  white  satin. 
The  hardware  is  permanent  imitation 
gold.  The  lid  and  body  of  the  casket 
are  molded  in  one  piece. 

It  has  a  tongue  and  groove  seal  with 
no  unsightly  gasket.  No  hinges  are  em¬ 
ployed,  yet  a  hinged  lid  effect  is 
achieved.  The  casket  is  suitable  for 
cremation  as  it  burns  readily. 

The  interiors  are  of  pastel  baby  blue 
or  pastel  baby  pink  with  matching  pil¬ 
low  and  foot  roll.  A  loose  removable 
mattress  is  of  “Cellu-down”  cushioning 
material.  A  written  warranty  is  en¬ 
closed  in  each  casket  and,  when  re¬ 
quested,  a  letter  to  the  family  is  writ¬ 
ten.  .  .  . 

— Casket  and  Sunnyside 


HOPE 

Today,  when  guys  are  seldom 
The  guys  that  they  appear — 

It’s  kind  of  reassuring 

That  Yogi  Berra  is  not  a  queer. 

— Avery  Gorman 
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Belated  Credit  .  .  .  and  Blame 

We  carelessly  left  the  byline  off  “Report  from  Farns 
worth,  N.  J.”  in  issue  #43.  It  was  written  by  Nei 
Postman,  who  teaches  English  at  NYU’s  School  of  Edu 


cation.  The  piece  was  a  skillful  satirical  thrust  at  the 
loyalty  oath  syndrome,  so  close  to  reality  with  its  ab¬ 
surdity  that  one  newspaper  called  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  such  a  place  exists,  and  was  the  report  true? 

For  example,  the  statute  making  it  a  crime  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  overthrow  of  the  Municipal  Government  of 
Farnsworth  Township  is  no  more  ridiculous  than  the 
actual  oath  required  to  disclaim  advocacy  of  the  over¬ 
throw  “of  the  government  of  the  state  of  Arizona  or 
any  of  its  political  subdivisions.” 

Then  it  becomes  unlawful  to  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  Farnsworth’s  Union  School  District  No.  10 ;  Farns¬ 
worth’s  modest  but  highly  efficient  Transit  System; 
Farnsworth’s  impeccable  Sanitation  Dept. ;  and  the 
most  controversial  of  all  the  statutes  passed  by  the 
City  Council,  one  which  would  send  to  jail  for  30  days 
anyone  convicted  of  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Farnsworth  Chapter  of  Hadassah. 


It  is  pointed  out  that  “Hadassah  is  a  thoroughly 
American  institution,  based  on  American  ideals,  and 


— Carl  Schurer 


deserves  all  the  protection  we  can  give  it.”  Satire,  sure, 
but  I  have  a  matchbook  that  advertises:  “Join  Hadas¬ 
sah!  A  Guardian  of  Democracy  in  America.  .  . 

Hadassah  is  the  Women’s  Zionist  Organization.  A 
Soviet-born  Jew  who  recently  returned  from  several 
years  in  Israel  — •  that’s  Zionist  country,  pardner  — 
stated:  “All  Jews  from  Africa  and  Asia  are  regarded 
in  Israel  as  black,  inferior,  second-rate  citizens.  Mar¬ 
riages  between  ‘white’  and  ‘black’  are  just  as  rare  as 
marriages  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  United 
States.”  In  the  schools,  she  said,  children  are  taught 
that  the  Jews  are  “chosen  by  God”  and  Gentiles  are 
“cursed  in  the  morning  prayer  broadcast.” 

Arnold  Toynbee  wrote  in  his  Study  of  History,  Vol. 
VIII:  “The  evil  deeds  committed  by  the  Zionist  Jews 
against  the  Palestinian  Arabs  that  were  comparable  to 
crimes  committed  against  the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  were 
the  massacre  of  men,  women  and  children  at  Deir  Yasin 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1948.  .  . 

In  that  massacre — and  there  have  been  others — about 
250  Arabs  were  butchered,  including  25  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  whose  bodies  were  ripped  open  with  bayonets,  and 
52  mothers  with  babies,  and  about  60  other  women  and 
young  girls.  Little  children  were  cut  to  pieces.  Arab 
women  and  girls  who  escaped  death  were  stripped  and 
paraded  through  the  streets. 

I  expect  soon  we’ll  be  hearing  about  a  Yiddish  under¬ 
world  syndicate  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  called, 
of  coui'se,  Kosher  Nascher. 

Quoted  Without  Comment 

Cleveland,  Nov.  2  (AP)—  A  16-year-old  girl  has  had 
three  illegitimate  children,  a  juvenile  court  judge  says, 
and  her  mother  faces  trial  after  telling  the  judge  she 
instructed  her  daughter  on  the  use  of  contraceptives. 
Mr.  Virginia  McLaughlin,  33,  was  charged  Friday  with 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor.  Judge  An¬ 
gelo  Gagliardo  said  he  ordered  the  charges  placed 
against  the  mother  on  the  basis  of  her  statement  in  a 
recent  court  session  with  her  daughter.  He  quoted  the 
mother  as  saying,  “I  told  my  daughter  where  to  buy 
contraceptives  and  how  to  use  them  but  she  still  got 
pregnant.” 

Space  On  My  Hands  (Continued! 

From  a  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Preston  A.  Wade, 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  Cornell  University’s 
medical  college  in  New  York,  and  printed  on  page  33U 
of  the  April,  1963  issue  of  the  Surgical  Clinics  of  North 
America,  published  by  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Company: 

“The  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  brought 
home  to  us  the  real  possibility  of  space  travel  and 
space  exploration.  This  presents  an  entirely  new  set 
of  medical  problems  for  us,  particularly  in  trauma. 
The  possibilities  of  the  need  for  new  concepts  in  trauma 
care  are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  begin  to  list  them 
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for  you.  As  an  example  I  would  cite  one  very  small 
problem  that  is  well  known  to  space  surgeons.  If,  while 
in  a  room  in*  weightless  space,  a  man  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  pass  flatus,  the  thrust  thus  produced  is 
enough  to  hurl  him  to  the  ceiling  with  such  force  as 
to  fracture  his  skull!  Thus  we  see  that  what  now  is 
achieved  by  proper  diet  and  self-control  to  save  us 
social  embarrassment,  may  in  the  future  save  our 
lives!” 

The  Mother  Poster 

Obviously  our  red-white-and-blue,  eight-by-22-inch, 
starred-and-striped,  hammered-and-sickled  “Fuck  Com¬ 
munism!”  poster  has  struck  a  real  nerve,  judging  by 
the  response  so  far,  at  $1  apiece.  Originally  it  said  at 
the  bottom,  “Additional  copies  available  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,”  but  our  at¬ 
torney  advised  against  this.  I  felt  that  since  the  D.A.R. 
would  first  have  to  acknowledge  before  they  could  dis¬ 
claim,  there  would  be  no  problem,  but  just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  we  changed  it  to  “.  .  .  Mothers  of  the 
American  Revolution.” 

Now,  I  swear  by  all  I  consider  unholy  that  the  very 
first  person  to  buy  one  of  these  Mother  Posters  was  an 
employee  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  After  four  days,  the 
security  people — whose  job  it  is  to  check  files,  etc. — 
took  the  poster  off  his  office  wall.  The  next  day  his 
employer  explained  that,  well,  it’s  very  funny,  but  we 
don’t  want  the  women  to  see  it. 

What  kind  of  male-chauvinistic  attitude  is  that  to¬ 
ward  a  poster  that  so  succinctly  symbolizes  our  Na¬ 
tional  Purpose? 

The  Stone-Caster 

Issue  #43  contained  a  report  on  the  ordeal  of  Sum- 
merlane  Camp.  The  mob  riot  in  North  Carolina  was 
incited  by  distribution  of  The  Herald  of  Freedom,  a 
hate-sheet  published  in  Staten  Island  by  one  Frank 
Capell.  He  boasts  of  “opposing  Communism  and  its 
promoters,  sympathizers,  fellow-travelers  and  friends 
for  25  years.” 

Well,  just  for  the  holier-than-thou  record:  In  1943, 
while  Capell  was  an  investigator  for  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  he  solicited  and  accepted  a  bribe  of  $1000 
from  a  clothing  manufacturer.  He  was  arrested  and 
held  on  $7500  bail.  A  federal  grand  jury  indicted  him 
(and  an  accomplice)  for  extortion;  he  was  later  found 
guilty,  fined  $2000  and  placed  on  probation  for  two 
years. 

The  editor  of  The  Sign,  a  national  Catholic  maga¬ 
zine,  has  commented  that  the  Herald  of  Freedom  “is 
evidently  gotten  out  by  some  member  of  the  lunatic 
fringe.”  And  a  Commonweal  editor  categorizes  it  as  “a 
scurrilous  sheet  [that]  leaves  one  stunned  with  the  kind 
of  imagination  that  can  justify  such  viciousness  on  the 
grounds  of  Catholic  morality.” 

Consistency  of  Principle 

An  academic  freedom  controversy  is  developing  which 
will  really  put  liberals  to  their  mettle.  An  Economics 
instructor  accused  of  right-wing  teachings  has  been 
fired  by  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  Students  are 
circulating  a  petition  asking  for  an  investigation  of  his 
dismissal.  The  instructor,  Dr.  Harold  Hughes,  61,  ad¬ 
mits  he  has  an  ultra-conservative  philosophy,  but  con¬ 
tends  that  his  classroom  work  covers  various  economic 
theories  and  not  just  one. 
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The  Realist  Bail  Fund 

I  had  lunch  with  Art  Galligan,  a  no-bullshit  lawyer 
who  has  become  involved  with  the  socio-legal  problems 
of,  let’s  say,  economically  deprived  kids.  They  get  trun 
in  jail  a  lot.  They  stay  there  longer  than  they  should, 
waiting  for  trial  (sample:  5^  months),  because  their 
families  can’t  afford  bail,  and  besides,  if  you’re  on  re¬ 
lief  you’re  not  even  allowed  to  pay  an  attorney’s  fee. 
Now,  whereas  a  bondsman  gets  a  sizable  chunk  of  the 
bail  for  security,  if  you  pay  cash  to  the  court  they 
merely  hold  out  1%  for  “handling  charges.”  It’s  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive.  So,  with  youngsters  recommend¬ 
ed  as  not  likely  to  jump  bail,  a  special  fund  would  make  | 
their  Constitutional  right  a  reality.  And  the  Realist  is 
starting  just  such  a  special  fund.  Eventually,  there  will 
be  a  tax-deductible,  membership-corporation  set-up,  but 
meantime  there  are  kids  in  jail  who  would  be  better  off 
out,  so  .  .  .  you  know. 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  The  two  pieces  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  are 
reprinted  from  earlier  issues.  There  are  30  back  issues 
of  the  Realist  still  available.  They  cost  $6.  My  book 
Impolite  Interviews  (with  Alan  Watts,  Lenny  Bruce, 

Dr.  Albert  Ellis,  Henry  Morgan,  Jean  Shepherd,  Jules 
Feiffer,  Hugh  Hefner)  is  available  from  the  Realist 
at  half-price  ($2),  as  is  my  all-time  favorite  book, 
Dalton  Trumbo’s  Johnny  Got  His  Gun  (also  $2,  but  it’s 
out  in  50c  paperback  now,  in  case  you  didn’t  know) .  The 
proposed  screenplay  in  issue  #44  was  co-authored  by 
Terry  Southern  and  Boris  Grgurevich. 

•  Mrs.  Judith  Hetland,  540  W.  122  St.,  NY,  NY  10027, 
is  doing  research  on  trial  marriages.  She  has  drawn 
up  a  questionnaire  for  couples  who  are  currently  un¬ 
married  and  living  together,  and  those  who  lived  to-  1 
gether  before  marriage,  to  answer.  Irvin  Doress,  15 
Parkvale  Ave.,  Allston  34,  Mass.,  is  making  a  social- 
psychological  study  of  reaction  to  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  has  prepared  a  questionnaire.  Rev.  Howard 
Waterhouse,  852  N.  8th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  is  working 

on  a  project  dealing  with  the  interrelationships  between 
censorship  of  obscenity,  blasphemy,  and  sedition  or 
anarchy;  if  you  own  anything  that  has  ever  been 
banned — book,  magazine,  or  whatever — he  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  as  a  gift  or  a  loan;  postage  will  be  refunded. 

•  Anyone  interested  in  forming  a  committee  to  legal¬ 
ize  prostitution  may  write  to  Fred  Cherry  (no  gag — 
that’s  his  name)  c/o  the  Realist.  Madalyn  Murray, 
1526  Winford  Rd.,  Baltimore  12,  Md.,  plans  to  start 
legal  action  that  would  require  churches  to  pay  taxes. 
The  Crusaders  Assn,  for  Relief  and  Enlightenment 
needs  children’s  shoes  and  clothing — many  kids  are  j 
unable  to  attend  school  for  lack  of  these  items — send 
c/o  Mrs.  Marie  Ivey,  410  English  St.,  Monroe,  N.C. 

•  Is  there  a  doctor  out  there  who  performs  abortions 
and  would  be  willing  to  serve  as  a  test  case  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  moral/legal  right  to  do  so?  The  Realist  will 
provide  moral  support  and  legal  costs  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  •  I  have  over  my  bed  a  handsome 
plaque  which  I  sent  away  to  Billy  Graham  for.  It  says 
“Divine  Services  Conducted  Here — Daily.”  It’s  free, 
and  it  would  be  nice  if  many  readers  who  would  like 

to  have  such  a  sign  over  their  beds  were  to  write  to  j 
Billy  Graham,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  ask  for  one.  He 
might  be  encouraged  in  his  work  by  what  will  surely 
seem  like  a  religious  revival. 
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Ariukovic,  Mass  Murderer 

A  Yugoslavian  Eichmann  Illegally  Secure 
In  the  United  States  for  Fifteen  Years 


“The  occupation  of  Serbia  was  marked  by  acts  of  extreme  cru¬ 
elty  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  but  even  these  were  surpassed  by 
the  atrocities  committed  in  Pavelic’s  Independent  Crotia.  The  official 
policy  of  the  Pavelic  Ustashi  was  the  extermination  of  the  Serbs  in 
Croatia.  Those  who  escaped  murder  were  either  forcibly  evicted  from 
Croatia,  or  forced  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  unofficial 
estimate  made  by  the  government  in  exile  of  Serbs  killed  by  the 
Ustashi  reached  the  appalling  figure  of  600,000  men,  women,  and 
children.” 


' 

On  March  25,  1941,  while  most  of 
Europe  was  already  immersed  in  war, 
Yugoslavia  signed  the  Tripartite  Pact 
which  included  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan. 

Two  days  later,  the  government  was 
overthrown  and,  under  King  Peter  II, 
the  alliance  pact  with  the  Axis  powers 
was  denied. 

Hitler  was  furious.  He  ordered  his 
High  Command  to  destroy  Yugoslavia. 
The  operation  was  classified  as  “Enter- 
ji  prise  25.” 

On  April  6,  1941  at  7  A.M.,  the  sleep¬ 
ing  people  of  Belgrade,  capital  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  were  mercilessly  bombed.  At  10 
A.M.,  another  wave  of  Nazi  aircraft 
wrought  death  and  destruction  on  the 
helpless  inhabitants. 

Four  days  later,  Hitler’s  tanks  en¬ 
tered  Zagreb,  capital  of  Croatia,  and 
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from  there  went  on  to  Boania  to  elimi¬ 
nate  remnants  of  the  Royal  Yugoslav 
Army. 

King  Peter  escaped  to  England,  the 
Army  surrendered  and  capitulation  took 
place  on  April  17,  1941. 

Yugoslavia  was  defeated. 

The  national  territory  was  cut  up 
into  several  German-  and  Italian-occu¬ 
pied  zones.  In  a  large  area,  extending 
from  the  Hungarian  border  to  the  Adri¬ 
atic  sea,  populated  by  over  five  million 
people,  predominantly  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  Hitler  instituted  the  so-called  In¬ 
dependent  State  of  Croatia. 

At  the  head  of  this  new  puppet  state, 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  elected  one  Ante 
Pavelic,  already  a  notorious  criminal 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  French  government  for  the  murder 
of  King  Alexander  I  of  Yugoslavia, 


“If  you  can’t  kill  a  Serb  or  a  Jew 
you  are  an  enemy  of  the  State.” 

— Andrija  Artukovic,  1941, 
orders  to  his  Ustashi 
“He  looks  like  an  honest  man  to  me.” 
— Judge  Pierson  Hall,  1958, 

extradition  hearing  in  Los  Angeles 


which  occurred  in  Marseilles  in  1934, 
and  in  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  France,  Luis  Barthou,  was 
also  killed. 

Pavelic  brought  from  Italy  a  band  of 
Fascist-trained  fanatics  who  called 
themselves  Ustashi.  One  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,  Andrija  Artukovic  —  also  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  France  for  the 
same  Marseilles  assassination  —  came 
with  Pavelic  and  was  immediately 
named  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Under  his  jurisdiction,  there  were 
twelve  different  kinds  of  secret  and  non¬ 
secret  police,  one  of  which  was  known 
as  Directorate  for  Public  Order  and 
Security.  This  branch  became  especially 
infamous  for  the  massacres  that  took 
place  immediately  upon  Artukovic’s 
appointment. 

In  agreement  with  Nazi  demands, 
Artukovic  organized  the  concentration 
camps  of  Jasenovac,  Stara  Gradiska, 
Sisak,  Koprivnica,  Slano  .  .  .  and  set 
out  ruthlessly  to  exterminate  the  mi¬ 
nority  groups  then  living  within  the 
territory  of  the  new  State. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  75,000  Jews, 
all  the  Gypsies,  and  over  400,000  Greek- 
Orthodox  Serbians  were  killed  during 
the  period  from  April,  1941  to  October, 
1942,  the  time  during  which  Artukovic 
was  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Many  Croat  Catholics  were  killed,  too 
■ — that  is,  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  horrendous  crimes  perpetrated  by 
Artukovic’s  Ustashi  forces. 

All  in  all,  over  600,000  people  were 
killed  in  a  most  rudimentary  fashion, 
such  as  clubbing,  bayonetting,  hacking 
with  axes,  eye-gouging,  chaining  of 
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“I  ordered  no  arrests  or  executions.” — Artukovic 
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groups  of  over  a  hundred  people — men, 
women  and  children  —  and  pushing 
them  off  a  cliff  into  the  precipice.  Thou¬ 
sands  were  exterminated  in  German 
gas  trucks,  and  thousands  more  were 
shot  or  starved  to  death  in  camps 
where  typhus  prevailed. 

These  people  were  exterminated  by 
direct  orders  of  Pavelic  and  Artukovic. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  they  both 
escaped  justice. 

Pavelic  was  arrested  by  U.S.  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  Austria  in  1945  with  his  body¬ 
guard  and  some  of  his  professional 
killers.  While  the  minor  offenders  were 
handed  over  to  the  Yugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment,  Pavelic  was  unexpectedly  re¬ 
leased  from  jail,  without  questioning. 
The  only  explanation  for  this  action 
was  “orders  from  above.” 

He  escaped  to  Italy,  where  he  hid  in 
monasteries  until  1948,  when,  disguised 
as  a  priest,  he  boarded  the  S.S.  Ses- 
triere  under  the  name  of  Don  Aranyos, 
wearing  glasses  and  a  beard,  and  he 
settled  in  Argentina.  There,  he  became 
Peron’s  Chief  of  Secret  Police,  contin¬ 
uing  his  career  of  brutality  and  mur¬ 
der.  When  Peron  was  overthrown, 
Pavelic  managed  to  escape  to  Para¬ 
guay,  where  the  dictator  Stroessner 
gave  him  asylum.  He  died  there  two 
years  ago. 

Artukovic  is  now  living  in  California. 

He  had  escaped  to  Switzerland  and 
then  made  his  way  to  Ireland  via  Spain. 
On  July  16,  1948,  using  the  false  name 
Alois  Anic  and  armed  with  Irish  identi¬ 
fication  papers,  he  entered  the  United 
States.  He  arrived  in  New  York  and 
proceeded  for  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
currently  lives  with  wealthy  relatives, 
J.  J.  Artukovich  and  Vido  Artukovich, 
in  the  contracting  business. 

Artukovic  came  to  this  country  with 
only  a  three-month  visitor’s  visa.  He 
is  still  here. 


His  identity  was  discovered  on  Au- 


This  woman  did  not  live  to  tell  her 
story. 
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Victim  of  Ustashi  “Skull  Crushers” 


gust  29,  1951,  he  was  arrested,  and  the 
battle  for  his  extradition  began,  since 
Artukovic’s  name  is  on  the  top  of  a 
list  of  war  criminals  officially  present¬ 
ed  to  the  United  States  Government 
in  1945. 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  his  ex¬ 
tradition  was  presented,  Artukovic 
hired  top  U.S.  lawyers  who  have  been 
able,  so  far,  to  delay  the  legal  pro¬ 
cedures  for  twelve  years.  (Meanwhile, 
the  U.S.  Immigration  Department  has 
done  nothing  about  his  illegal  entry 
into  this  country.) 

The  issue  has  been  argued  mainly  on 
two  points: 

1.  Is  the  extradition  treaty,  signed 
in  1902  between  the  United  States  and 
the  then-Kingdom  of  Serbia,  valid? 

2.  If  it  is  valid,  are  Artukovic’s 
crimes  of  a  “political  nature”? 

The  catch  is,  if  the  crimes  are  of  a 
political  nature,  then  the  extradition 
does  not  apply,  since  one  of  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  says  clearly:  If  the  crimes 
committed  are  of  a  political  nature  the 
extradition  treaty  does  not  apply. 

The  U.S.  courts  must  decide  whether 
the  massacre  of  innocent  masses  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  political  offense  or  merely  a 
general  crime. 

Artukovic  boasted  in  Zagreb  in  1941: 
“I  settled  in  a  few  months  the  Jewish 
question  in  the  Independent  State  of 
Croatia,  not  like  the  Germans  who 
messed  around  with  the  Jews  for 
years.” 

But,  claimed  his  lawyers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  “Artukovic  is  innocent.  He  is  an 
honest  man,  elected  by .  the  Croatian 
people  who  were  waging  a  struggle 
against  the  Communists  in  Yugoslavia.” 

When  the  Ustashi  retreated  with  the 
Nazis — fully  confident  that  they  would 
return — they  left  behind  reams  of  ma¬ 
terial  marked  “Strictly  Confidential,” 
including  a  letter  signed  by  Artukovic 
listing  instructions  for  arresting  and 


liquidating  Serbs,  Jews,  Gypsies,  and 
those  Croatians  who  were  anti-Ustashi, 
together  with  plans  for  concentration  .. 
camps  and  confiscation  of  property. 

'  Contemporary  international  criminal 
law  unequivocally  takes  the  view  that 
war  crimes  in  their  broadest  sense,  and 
crimes  against  humanity,  are  not  po- 
litical  crimes  but  qualified  common 
crimes  which  also  have  the  character  ; 
of  international  crimes.  The  United  ; 
States  is  one  of  the  creators  of  this  / 
concept,  not  only  in  theory  but  also  in 
its  practical  application. 

For  an  act  to  have  the  character  of 
political  crime,  it  must  be  committed 
in  connection  with  a  struggle  between 
two  or  more  political  groups  for  author¬ 
ity.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  act 
is  cominitted  against  the  citizens  in 
general,  it  cannot  be  considered  po¬ 
litical  but  rather  an  ordinary  criminal 
act,  even  if  committed  during  a  time  of 
political  unrest  or  other  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

The  agreement  of  August  8,  1945, 
s|gned  by  the  U.S.,  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  specifically  stated: 

“Crimes  Against  Mankind,  viz.,  mur¬ 
der,  extermination,  enslavement,  depor-  j 
tation  and  other  inhuman  acts  against 
any  civilian  population  before  or  during 
war,  as  well  as  political,  racial  or  re¬ 
ligious  persecutions  perpetrated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  crime  shall  represent 
a  violation  of  the  domestic  legislation 
of  the  country  in  which  crimes  were 
committed,  whether  or  not  the  person  is 
still  in  that  country  or  another  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  indictment  against  Artukovic  for 
“murder  in  excess  of  200,000  people” 
specifies  “1,293  murders  of  infants,  old 
women  and  Jewish  rabbis” — who  could 
hardly  have  been  considered  threats  to 
any  regime  —  that  is,  the  Yugoslav 
Government  could  produce  witnesses 
for  1,293  specific  murders  of  individuals 


This  woman  lived,  but  never  to  see 
again. 
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Smiling  Sadists  of  the  Ustashi 
Carrying  Human  Head  Thru  Streets 


"My  First  Murder" 

V.  Maks  Luburic  was  assigned 
to  train  younger  members  of  the 
Ustashi  how  to  become  human 
butchers.  With  a  specially-made 
long-bladed  sharp  knife,  he  slash¬ 
ed  an  unbelievable  number  of 
throats  at  Jasenovac.  Artukovic 
promoted  him  to  the  Champion 
Cut-Throat  group — an  elite  group 
made  up  of  notorious  murderers, 
including  Franciscan  monk  Miro¬ 
slav  Majistorovic-Filipovic,  who 
boasted  at  his  trial  about  the  thou¬ 
sands  he  had  slaughtered. 

Jose  Oreskovic,  age  19,  entered 
the  Ustashi  in  Zagreb  in  1941.  He 
was  captured  in  late  1942.  He  re¬ 
lated  the  following: 

“.  .  .  Luburic  then  called  one  of 
his  men  and  whispered  something. 
The  man  left  the  room.  He  re¬ 
turned  with  two  small  2-year-old 
children.  .  .  .  Luburic  took  out  his 
knife  and  slit  the  throat  of  the 
child  in  front  of  me,  saying, 
‘There,  that’s  the  way  to  do  it.’ 

“The  sound  of  the  child’s  scream 
and  the  blood  gushing  out  made 
me  faint.  I  almost  fell.  One  of  the 
Ustashi  caught  me.  When  I  had 
somehow  pulled  myself  together 
Luburic  ordered  me  to  raise  my 
right  foot.  I  did  so  and  he  put  the 
other  child  under  my  foot.  Then 
he  commanded,  ‘Smash!’  I  did  just 
that.  I  crushed  the  child’s  head 
with  my  foot.  Luburic  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ‘Bravo, 
you’ll  make  a  good  Ustashi  yet.’ 

“That  is  how  I  committed  my 
first  murder.  After  killing  this 
first  child  I  got  dead  drunk.  While 
drunk  some  of  us  raped  some  Jew¬ 
ish  girls  and  then  killed  them. 
Later  I  didn’t  have  to  get  drunk.” 


whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were 
members  of  minority  groups,  were  not 
Communists,  and  were  not  engaged  in 
any  way  in  attempting  to  overthrow 
Artukovic’s  Fascist  government. 

In  short,  there  was  never  any  excuse 
— political,  ideological,  moral — for  Ar¬ 
tukovic’s  orders  to  his  men  in  dealing 
with  pregnant  women:  to  slash  open 
their  stomachs,  smash  the  bodies  of  the 
unborn  infants  against  the  rocks,  and 
then  put  them  back  into  the  bleeding 
stomachs  of  their  mothers  and  sew  to¬ 
gether  the  tormented  bodies. 

Nor  was  there  ever  any  excuse  for 
the  United  States  to  grant  this  beast 
asylum. 

Nevertheless,  Artukovic  is  here.  He 
works  hand  in  hand  with  such  latterday 
Ustashi  publications  (printed  in  Chi¬ 
cago)  as  Danica  and  Nasa  Nada.  More¬ 
over,  he  gives  interviews  to  newspapers, 
lectures  around  the  country,  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  radio  and  television. 

How  can  this  be? 

Artukovic  is  the  greatest  living  anti- 
Communist  today. 

That’s  how. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  in  Zagreb  in 
1942,  Artukovic  said:  “And  did  the 
Socialists  and  Communists  not  begin  to 
defend  them  and  praise  these  Jews  who 
are  the  greatest  criminals  in  the  world  ? 
Love  has  its  limits!  The  Almighty  and 
All-wise  God  is  behind  this  movement 
for  freeing  the  world!  Satan  helped 
Jews  invent  Socialism!” 

Now,  Artukovic  wisely  omits  the 
Jews  from  his  speeches,  attributing 
Communism  to  Satan  alone. 

In  1962,  NBC  executives  were  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  Croat-born  Catholic  who 
had  seen  Artukovic  take  power  in  1941 
in  Zagreb;  had  seen  the  posters  bear¬ 
ing  the  new  racial  laws  issued  and 
signed  by  Artukovic;  had  seen  his 


friends  murdered  or  taken  to  concen¬ 
tration  camps  where  they  were  raped, 
tortured,  killed;  had  eye-witnessed  the 
mass  arrests  and  pogroms  until  August, 
1942,  when  he  managed  to  escape, 
reaching  the  American  forces  in  Europe 
and  becoming  an  agent  of  the  O.S.S., 
assigned  to  the  tracking-down  of 
Ustashi  criminals  all  over  Europe. 

NBC  checked  the  facts  and  within  a 
matter  of' days  declared  this  to  be  “the 
most  exciting  story  ever  to  be  put 
on  the  air.”  Top  NBC  brass  decided  to 
present  it  in  the  form  of  a  White  Paper 
to  the  American  public.  Network  offi¬ 
cials,  willing  to  face  the  possibility  of 
picket  lines  and  risk  the  loss  of  spon¬ 
sors,  predicted  the  program  would  be  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

But,  on  the  scheduled  day  of  final 
materialization  of  their  agreement — 
the  contract  was  all  ready  to  be  signed 
— NBC  suddenly  and  without  explana¬ 
tion  stated  that  they  “would  not  be  able 
to  put  this  on  the  air  for  at  least  two 
years.”  Unofficially,  the  former  O.S.S. 
agent  was  told  that  they  had  been 
scared  off,  but  they  wouldn’t  say  by 
whom. 

The  program  was  then  proposed  to 
CBS,  where  it  was  received  with  similar 
enthusiasm,  only  to  be  dropped  a  month 
later  with  the  comment:  “We’ll  have 
to  pass  it  up.” 

Ditto  at  ABC. 

In  March,  1963,  referring  to  the 
Artukovic  documentary,  it  was  reported 
in  TV  Radio  Mirror:  “A  highly  contro¬ 
versial  story  that  would  bring  the 
wrath  of  Washington  down  upon  any 
network’s  neck  has  been  politely  turn¬ 
ed  down  by  all  three  networks  for  that 
reason.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  ABC  news  chief  Jim  Hagerty,  just 
shortly  after  the  much-publicized  How¬ 
ard  K.  Smith  ‘Nixon  Obituary,’  and 


For  every  Ustashi  member  killed,  ten  people  selected  at  random  were 
executed. 
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In  1941,  then-Undersecretary  of  State  Wells  stated  that  he  was  anxious,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  “to  reiterate  the  indignation  of  my  government  and 
the  American  people  due  to  the  invasion  and  partition  of  Yugoslavia  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.”  The  indignation  has  since 
disappeared,  and  the  man  who  once  closed  the  American  Consulate  in  Zagreb 
and  was  a  partner  in  declaring  war  against  the  U.S.,  now  gloats  over  the  safety 
our  country  provides  for  him. 


“Kill  all  Serbs  and  Jews  including 
children  so  that  not  even  the  seeds  of 
the  beasts  are  left.” — Artukovic 


Hagerty’s  comment  was:  ‘Good  heavens, 
not  now!’  ” 

Next  in  line  was  Dore  Schary,  who 
would  not  even  believe  the  story  until 
he  checked  the  files  at  the  Anti-Defa¬ 
mation  League,  to  which,  as  President, 
he  had  easy  access.  He  found  that  the 
ADL  had  an  enormous  archive  on 
Artukovic.  But,  after  three  months  of 
enthusiastic  interest,  he  finally  stated: 
“This  will  never  be  done.”  He  didn’t 
explain  why. 

When  Robert  Kennedy  was  approach- 


The  more  heinous  the  crime,  the 
greater  the  promotion  and  decoration. 
The  Ustashi,  therefore,  kept  photo¬ 
graphic  records  of  castrations  and  other 
mutilations. 


The  Realist 


And  a  Little  Child 
Shall  Lead  Them  .  .  . 

When  Father  Bozo  Simlesa, 
Chief  of  the  district  of  Livno, 
who  personally  organized  Ustashi  n 
militia  and  obtained  arms  for  | 
them,  was  told  that  all  the  Ser-  1 
'  bian  males  had  been  slaughtered,  1 
he  called  a  meeting  in  the  village 
on  July  7,  1941,  and  shouted: 

1  “The  women  and  children  are  to 
be  killed  immediately.  Do  not  wait 
for  night,  for  24  hours  have  al- 

J  ready  passed  since  our  chief  issued 
his  orders  that  not  a  single  Serb 
must  be  left  alive.” 

Monsignor  Dioniziffie  Djuric,  one 
of  the  heads  in  the  Ministry  of 
Cults  and  personal  confessor  of 
Ante  Pavelic,  stated: 

“Any  Serb  or  Jew  who  refuses 
to  become  Catholic  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death  because  today  it 
is  no  longer  a  sin  to  kill  a  child  of 
7,  should  such  a  child  be  opposed 
to  our  movement  of  the  Ustashi.” 

ed  by  a  group  of  U.S.  Senators  who 
visited  Belgrade  in  the  Summer  of  1962, 
he  promised  he  would  do  something 
about  Artukovic  after  the  elections. 
But  now,  of  course,  that  promise  has 
been  pre-empted  by  the  political  rami- 


In  Stara  Gradishka  concentration 
camp,  children  were  slowly  starving  to 
death.  To  exterminate  them,  Andrija 
Artukovic  ordered  caustic  soda  to  be 
added  to  their  food.  “Andrija  loves  chil¬ 
dren,”  said  one  of  his  supporters  in 
Los  Angeles  17  years  later. 


fications  of  his  brother’s  assassination. 

And  so,  along  with  Artukovic,  the 
question  remains:  Will  the  United 
States  Government  turn  over  to  a  now- 
Communist  country  an  anti-Communist 
criminal  ? 


Modest  Proposals 

CRAFTY  PEOPLE 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 

By  Sidney  Bernard 

If,  as  psychologists  contend,  love  is  close  to  hate,  may 
it  not  be  inferred  that  tolerance  is  close  to  prejudice? 
After  all,  what  is  it  that  brings  one  to  work  for  causes, 
if  not  indignation?  And  those  drafty,  subliminal  re¬ 
gions  where  the  passions  move  must  surely  be  boiling 
over  with  all  kinds  of  acrid  juices  that  now  and  then 
eruct  into  such  splendid  gaucheries  as  the  following 
slogans,  each  of  which,  on  second  thought,  had  to  be 
discarded. 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality:  “Our  entire  program 
is  threatened  for  lack  of  financial  support,  so  let  us 
not  be  niggardly.” 

The  Republic  of  China,  Taiwan,  Formosa:  “Friends, 
we  must  struggle  until  we  find  the  chink  in  Mao’s 
armor.” 

Hotel  El  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:  “Don’t  forget  to  visit 
our  spic  and  span  kitchens.” 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution:  “It  is  not 
lady-like  to  lose  one’s  temper,  still  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  our  being  waspish.” 

The  Naples-in-Soho  Restaurant,  London:  “Where  the 
average  Londoner  can  eat  heartily  for  as  little  as  a 
guinea.” 

Aerqnaves  De  Mexico:  “We  stand  ready  to  serve  you — 
everyone  from  our  chief  pilot  to  the  lowliest  greaser.” 
The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  Brith:  “Chil¬ 
dren  must  remember  this :  Don’t  mock  others  because 
of  race  or  creed  or  else  the  mocker  could  easily  end 
up  being  the  mockee.” 
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“beauty.”  They  are  all  loaded — and  meaningless,  just 
as  meaningless  as  when  The  Reader’s  Digest  and  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell  use  them,  but  the  Hub  firmly  believes 
that  he  has  a  stranglehold  on  the  real  meaning  of 
them  all.  He  is  just  waiting  for  a  great  leader  to 
spearhead  the  fight  against  Them.  Be  careful.  You 
might  be  one  of  Them.  But  I  presume  you  are  safely 
and  unequivocably  certified  as  a  Hub. 

I  congratulate  you. 


The  Hudson  River  marina,  at  West  79th  Street,  is 
a  kind  of  Macy’s  of  boat  docks.  All  sizes  and  shapes 
are  accommodated — from  an  incongruous  but  seaworthy 
junk,  to  a  large  pleasui’e-dome  on  water  owned  by  a 
grocery  heir.  In  between  are  production  line  Chevs  and 
Fords  of  the  drink — dozens  of  Owens’s  and  Criss  Crafts 
that,  in  the  busy  weekend  traffic,  stage  their  own  nauti¬ 
cal  version  of  the  East  42nd  Street  Barnes  Dance. 

A  surprise  even  for  these  waters  showed  up  not  long 
ago.  A  miniature  ocean  liner  named  the  Bremen.  The 
hull  was  a  sleek,  gracefully  curving  40  feet  or  so.  It 
had  twin  screws  and  moved  at  a  soundless  10  or  12 
knots.  The  craft  was  steered  in  an  odd  way.  All  you 
could  see  of  the  captain  was  shoulders  and  head,  which 
stuck  out  over  the  flying  bridge  as  he  handled  the 
wheel.  Functionally  the  “liner”  was  perfect.  Aestheti¬ 
cally  it  wanted  for  nothing  as  a  handsome  replica  of 
the  once  mighty  North  German  Lloyd  Line’s  Bremen. 

We  were  told  with  pride  that  it  was  powered  by  two 
38-h.p.  diesel  engines ;  duplicated  the  Bremen  down 
to  its  3,225  portholes  and  windows;  took  its  West  Ger¬ 
man  hobbyist  inventors  ten  years  to  build. 

As  the  craft  moved  from  the  dock,  a  consort  of  two 
small  inboards  moved  with  it.  Their  decks  were  crowd¬ 
ed  with  cameramen,  who  clicked  away  with  rapid-fire 
impatience.  (It  could  have  been  Miss  West  Germany 
they  were  shooting  at,  and  maybe  it  was  the  new  Miss 
West  Germany.)  In  the  making  were  television  footage 
and  newspaper  photos.  Many  of  the  watching  crowd 
were  German-speaking.  All  were  charmed  and  mildly 
curious.  Some  made  sounds  not  unlike  a  child’s  musings 
on  seeing  an  unusual  toy. 

As  we  looked  on  the  scene,  we  were  struck  by  a  teaser. 
We  could  only  applaud  this  fine  talent  for  miniaturism, 
and  found  ourselves  dwelling  on  the  thought:  “What 
if  they  did  all  things  in  miniature?  What  if  the  herren- 
volk  itself,  or  at  least  its  top  brass,  came  in  miniature? 
What  would  it  mean  to  the  world?”  Our  fancy  took 
shape  and  we  began  to  speculate  on: 

•  The  Krupp  works  in  miniature 

•  The  German  Wehrmacht  in  miniature 

•  Herr  Conrad  Adenauer  in  miniature 

•  General  Adolph  Heusinger  in  miniature 

We  went  farther  back — to  the  ’Thirties  and  ’Forties — 

•  Adolph  Hitler  in  miniature 

•  Joseph  Goebbels  (a  raging  shorty  to  begin  with) 
in  miniature 

•  Hermann  Goering  (this  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult)  in  miniature 

•  The  German  Luftwaffe  and  SS  in  miniature 

•  Auschwitz  and  Belsen  in  miniature 

The  little  Bremen  was  moving  downstream  with,  its 
party  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  eye.  This  was  the  start 
of  a  two-month  good  will  tour  along  inland  waters,  in¬ 
cluding  stops  at  Buffalo  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  would  piggyback  to  its  home  port  on  a  real  ocean 
vessel.  We  wondered  if  there  might  not  be  a  small  (but 
hardly  miniature)  moral  tale  in  this  nautical  oddity.  A 
tale  of  a  defeated  war  imp  who  grew  to  be  a  giant  via 
the  piggyback  ploy. 
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CONFESSIONS 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

The  court  held  that  such  evidence  of  adherence  to 
established  and  accepted  washing  and  inspecting  prac¬ 
tices  was  admissable  but  not  necessarily  .conclusive, 
since  that  procedure  did  not  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  human  or  mechanical  failure  in  the  discovery  of 
foreign  substances. 

In  other  words,  there  shouldn’t  have  been  a  dead 
mouse  in  the  Coca-Cola  bottle,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  other  bottling  companies  could  have  had 
dead  mice  in  their  bottles  if  they  really  wanted  to.  See? 

Well,  the  jury  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  and 
the  lady  (and  her  husband)  won  a  lot  of  money. 

Now,  the  question  is,  at  what  point  did  her  disdain 
for  the  past  turn  to  anticipation  of  the  future?  Or 
did  these  two  disparate  emotions  exist  simultaneously 
right  from  the  start?  Does  the  threshhold  of  pleasure 
really  teeter  on  a  continuum  of  ego-involvement? 

What  I’m  getting  at  is,  when  Richard  Nixon  was 
asked  for  a  statement  about  the  murder  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  following  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy — and  he  said,  “Two  rights  don’t  make  a  wrong; 
I  mean  .  .  .” — was  it  a  Freudian  slip  to  which  any 
significance  could  justifiably  be  attached? 

I  had  originally  planned  to  write  a  short  piece  in 
this  issue  on  “The  Age  of  Image  Projection.”  The  TV 
show,  Crisis:  Behind  a  Presidential  Commitment — re¬ 
sulting  from  a  White  House  decision  to  permit  a  se¬ 
rious  situation  in  Alabama  to  become  a  self-conscious 
version  of  Candid  Camera — was  a  case  in  point.  About 
that  same  time  Italo-Americans  were  expressing  their 
resentment  over  the  national  spotlight  being  given  in 
the  Valachi  hearings  to  gangsters  of  Italian  extrac¬ 
tion.  Unfavorable  imagery.  I  was  therefore  going  to 
suggest  that  the  Administration  would  have  done  well 
to  hire  Jack  Lemmon  to  play  Governor  Wallace  on  Crisis 
so  as  to  ingratiate  itself  even  with  segregationists  who 
might  have  been  concerned  about  unfavorable  publicity. 

The  death  of  the  President  does  not  invalidate  the 
premise;  indeed,  the  event  itself  provided  a  universal 
vehicle  for  image  renewal. 

Variety’s  obituary  inadvertently  summed  it  up: 
“President  Kennedy  is  a  loss  to  America  and  the  world 
but,  since  partisans  and  individuals  alike  inevitably 
see  matters  in  their  own  reflection,  Show  Business  is 
especially  the  loser  as  a  result  of  the  still  unbelievable 
tragedy.” 

It  was  precisely  the  showbusinessization  of  politics 
that  enabled  an  assassin  to  smite  his  target. 

And  it  was  precisely  the  showbusinessization  of  law 
enforcement  that  enabled  Jack  Ruby  to  kill  the  sus¬ 
pected  assassin. 

There  are  two  martyrs  this  month,  then:  John  F. 
Kennedy  and — no,  not  Oswald — the  American  system 
of  jurisprudence. 

Realist  columnists  Jean  Shepherd  and  Saul  Heller 
are  both  intelligent,  perceptive,  articulate  men.  They 
both  read  the  same  papers.  But  whereas  Shepherd  is 
convinced  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  killed  President 
Kennedy,  Heller  isn’t,  and  he  raises  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  case  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Certainly  the  photograph  which  is  on  page  13  will 
reinforce  whatever  suspicions  one  might  already  have, 
but  our  time  has  been  marked  by  a  whole  climate  of 
suspicion  that  has  laid  the  groundwork  on  which  such 
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reinforcement  builds.  The  crux  of  Margaret  Halsey’s 
new  book,  The  Pseudo-Ethic,  is  the  old  Alger  Hiss 
case  and  the  infamous  alleged  typewriter  forgery  by 
the  FBI.  Now,  Oswald’s  mother  insists  that  on  the  night 
of  November  23rd,  about  17  hours  before  Ruby  alleged¬ 
ly  (how’s  that  for  fairness)  ^hot  her  son,  an  FBI  agent 
showed  her  a  photo  of  Ruby.  The  FBI  denies  it.  She 
also  asks  why  her  son,  a  defector,  wasn’t  under  com¬ 
plete  surveillance  on  the  22nd. 

The  first  call  I  got  on  that  shocking  Friday  was  a 
gag:  that  a  man  had  approached  a  record  company 
with  an  idea  for  an  album  titled  The  First  Funeral. 

It  was  symbolic  of  the  exploitation  that  was  to  come. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  somebody  did  approach  Archie 
Bleyer  of  Cadence  Records,  wanting  to  sell  The  First 
Family  as  a  “memento.” 

And  when  Governor  Rockefeller  declared  a  30-day 
moratorium  on  political  speeches,  that  was  a  political 
speech.  Otherwise,  he  wouldn’t  have  had  to  bother 
announcing  it. 

Jack  Kennedy  probably  would  have  been  re-elected 
to  the  Presidency  in  1964 — for  the  wrong  reason: 
Glamour.  On  all  levels. 

Reporters  loved  to  gossip  about  the  voluptuous  movie 
stars  with  whom  he  was  always  supposed  to  be  having 
affairs.  On  one  occasion  there  was  joking  speculation 
as  to  whom  Barry  Goldwater  would  be  carrying  on 
with,  were  he  to  be  elected.  Helen  Hayes?  Irene  Dunne? 

Now  Lyndon  Johnson  is  President.  Who  will  be  his 
mistress — Judy  Canova?  * 

I  know  this  is  in  questionable  taste,  but  you  know 
that  won’t  stop  me.  The  assassination  of  a  President 
has  already  degenerated  to  the  questioning  of  a  stripper 
named  Jada  who  had  worked  for  Jack  Ruby.  “I  don’t 
know  what  his  politics  are,”  she  said.  “He  never  dis¬ 
cussed  that  with  me.”  Is  it  in  questionable  taste  to 
wonder  about  the  relationships  between  Ruby’s  strip¬ 
pers  and  Dallas  policemen? 

Lenny  Bruce  says  he  knows  comedians  who  have 
worked  for  Ruby.  They  report  that  he  has  a  tattoo  of 
a  vagina  on  his  upper  arm,  and  when  he  makes  a  mus¬ 
cle  it  opens  and  closes.  ,| 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  interfaith  aspect.  Only  in 
America  could  we  have  a  Catholic  President  killed  by 
a  Protestant  and  avenged  by  a  Jew.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  the  Big  Three  clergymen  who  signed  off  on  TV 
stations  that  weekend.  No  one  suggested  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  a  Buddhist  monk  from  South  Vietnam. 

But  whoever  shot  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  Ultimate 
Schmuck.  Getting  rid  of  an  elected  individual  in  order 
to  improve  civilization  is  a  pragmatic  non  sequitur  of 
which  only  a  nut-of-a-schmuck  could  be  capable. 

He  was  a  nut  first,  and  a  left-  or  right-  or  non-winger 
secondly. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  will  change 
the  course  of  history,  but  for  all  of  us— if  only  because 
he  is  dead  and  we  are  alive — the  occurrence  was  in 
the  end  just  one  more  dead  mouse  in  a  Coke  bottle. 

If  Tolls  for  Thee 

Thomas  F.  Fitzmaurice,  an  officer  of  New  York’s 
Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  was  fined 
$25  on  each  of  32  charges  and  $5  on  each  of  72  charges 
for  failure  to  expedite  traffic  or  thank  toll  payers.  The 
Court’s  Appellate  Division  reduced  the  total  fine  from 
$1,160  to  $100,  in  a  3-2  decision.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  we 
presume,  said  thank  you  to  the  judges. 

The  Realist 


Radio  Free  America 

by  Jean  Shepherd 
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The  True  Believers  are  on  the  march.  Of  course, 
we’ve  known  for  a  long  time  about  the  True  Believers 
of  the  Right  Wing,  the  Left  Wing,  the  Clergy,  and  all 
the  other  pious,  self-righteous  Avengers  for  Truth. 
But  a  new  and  far  more  subtle  True  Believer  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge,  and  could  perhaps  be  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all.  Dangerous  because  he  avows  night  and 
day,  hourly,  in  clear,  loud,  unmistakable  tones  that  he 
is  a  Free  Thinker  and  does  not  really  believe  in  any¬ 
thing. 

However,  this  is  not  the  case.  He  Believes  far  more 
evangelistically  and  with  more  passionate  dedication 
— even  blind,  devotional  piety — than  any  of  the  older 
and  now  outmoded,  conventional  True  Believers  ever 
felt  for  whatever  cause  they  espoused.  He  is  even  more 
self-righteous  in  his  moralizing,  rampant  generalizing, 
and  often  self-vindicated  violence. 

He  believes  his  moral  attitude  toward  Society  is 
unerringly  right  and  that  he,  personally,  is  incapable 
of  dishonesty  and  sophistry.  He  always  knows  where 
the  Enemy  is.  He  never  doubts  for  a  split  second  his 
worthiness  to  pass  judgment  on  the  most  complicated 
and  involved — if  not  downright  insoluble — issues  of 
our  time. 

Like  all  True  Believers,  he  is  a  mass  of  incredible 
contradictions,  perhaps  even  more  incredible  and  dis¬ 
honest  and  profound  than  any  contradictions  found  in 
the  dogma  of  earlier  True  Believers.  This  is  so  for 
good  reasons,  which  we  shall  come  to  later. 

What  does  this  True  Believer  believe  in?  One  thing 
above  all  else  and  perhaps  even  exclusively,  which 
makes  him  even  more  dangerous  than  earlier  fanatics. 
His  belief  can  be  stated  in  one  simple  word :  Himself. 

He  is  a  jostling  member  of  that  new  crowd  forming 
a  new  political  and  ethical  movement  in  this  country., 
which  could  well  be  called  “Me-ism.”  When  two  of 
them  get  together  they  form  a  group  known  as  “Us- 
ism”  and  their  common  enemy  is  “They/’  or  “Them.” 
Society. 

Is  he  a  John  Bircher?  No,  these  are  the  old  True  Be¬ 
lievers.  Is  he  a  Religious  man?  No,  not  in  the  accepted 
sense.  Is  he  a  Left  Winger,  Right  Winger,  Moderate? 
He  is  none  of  these.  He  believes  completely  that  in  his 
person  he  has  found  the  sacred  receptacle  of  all  that 
is  true  and  passionate  and  beautiful — and  unerring  in 
its  moral  judgments  passed  on  others. 

This  phenomenon  is  the  final  culmination  of  a  lot 
of  speculation  that  has  gone  on  for  centuries  regard¬ 
ing  the  Center  of  the  Universe.  What  is  it?  Is  it  the 
moon,  is  it  the  sun,  is  it  the  earth?  No,  the  old  astro¬ 
nomical  concepts  are  out.  The  Center  of  the  Universe 
is  Me. 

What  does  the  Universe  mean?  Most  of  Literature 
today,  of  the  personal  confession  type  or  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  put-down  of  Society  genre,  is  based  on  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  perhaps  almost  new  concept  of  the  Center  of 
the  Universe.  In  earlier  days  when  they  considered 
the  Center  of  the  Universe  they  thought  of  it  as  astro¬ 
nomical  or  geographical.  Now  we  have  mixed  with  these 
concepts  psychological  and  philosophical  impingements 
on  the  original  ideas  until  today  we  think  of  the  Cen¬ 
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ter  of  the  Universe  as  more  of  a  psychological  entity. 
Hardly  anyone  is  interested  in  the  Center  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  as  an  astronomical  idea. 

The  Center  of  the  Universe  with  most  people  now  is 
themselves,  totally,  completely  and  thoroughly.  The 
Universe  to  them  is  a  great  circle  surrounding  them. 
It  begins  with  them  and  radiates  around  them  as  though 
great  spokes,  imaginary  psychological  and  philosophical 
spokes,  existed  outward  from  them. 

Holden  Caulfield  in  The  Catcher  In  The  Rye  is  a 
classic  example  of  this  phenomenon.  He  looked  upon 
the  world  as  this  great  Outside  Thing.  As  though  all 
the  other  people,  all  the  other  mores,  all  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  Society  were  an  enormous  wheel  revolving 
around  him,  the  Hub,  in  the  middle,  trapped,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  at  it  all.  He  was  caught  in  the  middle  and  could 
go  nowhere.  If  he  would  retreat,  turn  and  run  this  way 
or  that,  he  would  always  encounter  the  Wheel.  No  way 
out.  Every  place  he  could  go  would  be  outward  toward 
that  great  enemy  Society  out  there,  that  rotten,  big, 
decadent  Wheel.  Rotten,  big  and  decadent  invariably 
by  his  godlike  definitions.  He  never  for  a  moment  con¬ 
ceives  of  himself  as  part  of  the  Rim.  He  is  always  the 
Hub,  always  innocent,  always  disengaged.  The  built-in 
Cop-Out. 

Most  top  writers  and  comics  today  reflect  this  atti¬ 
tude,  and  in  fact  could  very  well  have  created  it.  This 
leads  to  interesting  Economic  concepts,  too,  as  well  as 
psychological  and  philosophical  ones.  For  example,  the 
Ayn  Rand  concept  of  Objectivism,  which  literally  is: 
“You  are  the  only  one  that  counts  and  if  life  is  good 
for  you,  then  hence  it  must  be  good  for  everyone  else, 
apd  if  it  isn’t,  that  is  because  they  are  inferior  people.” 
This  is  a  paraphrasing  of  an  old  Charlie  Wilson  re¬ 
mark  regarding  General  Motors,  but  it  leads  to  a  pretty 
interesting  attitude  toward  the  world. 

On  of  the  things  it  inevitably  leads  to  is  a  profound 
sense  of  irresponsibility  in  relationship  to  the  Rim 
but  an  extremely  exaggerated  sense  of  responsibility 
regarding  the  Hub,  because  as  far  as  the  Hub  is  con¬ 
cerned  it’s  the  only  part  of  the  Wheel  that  exists  and 
is  worthy  of  consideration  since  by  his  own  definition 
the  Wheel  is  decadent,  rotten,  suppressing  him,  and 
hence  is  beyond  or  perhaps  beneath  consideration.  This 
could  be  the  final  result,  perhaps,  of  the  Freudian  Rev¬ 
olution,  but  that  is  for  next  semester. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  In  the  1930’s  it  was  natural 
for  men  to  conceive  of  themselves  going  out  and  fight¬ 
ing  Hitler  because  they  felt  somehow  outraged  by 
what  he  was  doing  to  the  Jews,  if  not  to  Mankind  itself. 
They  felt  responsible  for  things  that  were  going  on 
in  the  Rim.  They  did  not  see  themselves  as  the  Hub. 
They  somehow  saw  themselves  as  part  of  the  Rim  and 
if  the  Rim  was  falling  apart,  they’d  better  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Today,  on  the  other  hand,  since  you  are  the  Hub 
of  this  great  wheel,  nothing  that  is  happening  in  the 
Rim  is  your  problem.  It  is  only  a  problem  to  you.  So 
a  man  today  can  get  very  hipped  on  Peace  as  an 
abstract  concept,  but  if  he  were  ever  to  be  asked  to 
go  out  and  fight  a  future  Hitler  systematically  burning 
people  in  ovens,  to  bring  about  a  different  kind  of 
Peace,  he  would  look  upon  this  as  totally  reversing  his 
entire  concept  of  what  Peace  is.  He  relates  Peace  with 
himself.  So  long  as  Hitler  is  burning  other  people 
Peace  still  exists  for  him,  and  so  that’s  called  “Peace.” 
It  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  rationalization  to  do 
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this,  but  he  manages  it,  usually  by  proclaiming  loudly: 
“Who  are  we  to  judge  others  when  Negroes  are  forced 
to  sit  in  the  back  of  a  bus  in  Birmingham?” — or  mak¬ 
ing  incredible  equations  that  somehow  manage  to  equate 
the  bombing  of  a  Sunday  School  in  the  South  with  the 
systematic  Planned  Extermination  Campaign  of  six 
million  Jews  under  Hitler.  The  great  Morality  Cop-Out. 

This  is  an  interesting  concept  of  Peace,  and  it  will 
finally  allow  people  to  burn  anyone  they  damn  well 
please,  knowing  full  well  that  all  of  the  Evangelistic 
Hubs  are  not  going  to  worry  about  it,  particularly  if 
they  can  find  some  way  to  rationalize  the  burning: 
providing,  of  course,  a  country  other  than  America 
does  the  burning. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  Hub  at  work,  a  clipping 
from  a  Long  Island  newspaper: 

“A  North  Amity ville  teenager,  who  told  police  ‘I’m 
mad  at  the  world’  because  he  doesn’t  own  a  car,  ran 
over  fences,  shrubs  and  lawns  of  24  houses  in  a  stolen 
car,  police  said  today.  Damage  was  estimated  at  over 
$1,000.  Police  said  the  boy,  19  .  . 

Nineteen!  I  underline.  This  is  not  a  kid. 

“.  .  .  19,  cut  a  wide  swath  of  damage  through  5 
streets  in  North  Amityville  early  yesterday.  He  then 
crashed  the  car  into  a  porch,  set  the  car  afire,  and  fled 
on  foot.  Neighbors  said  that  the  car  apparently  zig¬ 
zagged  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  pur¬ 
posely,  tearing  up  fences,  shrubs  and  small  trees  and 
cutting  deep  ruts  in  well-groomed  lawns.  The  damage 
extended  to  both  sides  of  the  county  line. 

“The  car,  a  late  model,  was  finally  found  burning 
after  it  crashed  into  a  porch.  Police  said  that  the  boy 
tried  to  drive  across  a  back  yard  into  an  adjoining 
yard  and  finally  hit  the  porch,  which  was  made  of 
brick.  He  was  picked  up  later  in  a  car-wash  where  he 
worked.  Police  quoted  the  youth  as  saying: 

“  ‘I  kept  thinking  that  so  many  people  own  cars 
and  I  don’t.  I  got  real  mad  about  that.’  ” 

This  is  what  the  Holden  Caulfield  Syndrome  finally 
leads  to.  “The  reason  I  am  unhappy — I’m  16  and  chicks 
don’t  dig  me — is  because  Society  is  rotten  and  doesn’t 
understand  true  beauty — Me !” 

This  is  a  recurring  theme  in  most  literature  today 
as  well  as  most  nightclub  acts,  and  the  more  you 
maintain  your  beauty,  your  intrinsic  Sensitivity,  your 
Christlike  evangelical  zeal  of  your  own  righteousness, 
the  more  the  lesser  Hubs  will  jostle  after  you.  If  you 
are  a  performer,  they’ll  be  shouting: 

“You  tell  ’em!  Get  after  the  bastards.  The  sons  of 
bitches  are  all  all  rotten.  The  fuzz  is  brutal  and. deca¬ 
dent  and  harass  us  all.  Tell  ’em  for  all  of  us !” 

And  all  in  the  name  of  universal  Love,  Beauty,  and 
Total  Truth.  Plus  solid  bookings. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  by-products  of  this  Hub 
theory  is  its  attitude  toward  the  Law.  The  Hub  in¬ 
variably  feels  that  any  laws  that  somehow  interfere 
with  his  particular  hangup — whether  it  be  making  the 
scene  with  9-year-old  chicks  or  pushing  Pot  to  12-year- 
olds — are  ridiculous  and  oppressive  insanities  and 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  free  society.  The  words  “free” 
and  “freedom”  are  two  of  his  favorite  words.  Yet  he 
is  constantly  screaming  for  more  laws  for  other  people, 
to  take  care  of  the  Outrageous  Immoralities  of  The 
Others. 

He  hates  the  fuzz  by  definition  and  yet  wants  a 
strong  Civil  Rights  law.  He  cannot  tell  you  who  will 
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enforce  this  law,  since  he  wants  the  fuzz  abolished, 
but  by  God  he  believes  in  Law!  Fascinating  problem. 
Reminds  me  of  a  Chinese  Nail  Puzzle  that  my  Old 
Man  fought  for  nine  years  and  never  solved  until  he 
bought  a  hacksaw. 

This  recurring  theme  has  run  through  much  of 
American  drama  in  the  past  ten  years.  We  generally 
call  this  protagonist — or  non-hero— a  “sensitive,  mis¬ 
understood,  impotent  youth,  made  impotent  by  a  rotten 
Society.”  Of  course,  then  he  is  inevitably  a  sympathetic 
character.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  people  than  an 
impotent  person  can  also  be  a  bad  person  and  that 
“sensitive”  people  are  quite  often  exceedingly  evil.  . 
It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  true,  that  Hitler  was  notably 
sensitive  and  also  felt  that  the  fuzz  harassed  him. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  for  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  facts — and  few  people  today  seem  to  be 
— that  most  of  the  greatest  dictators  and  great  killers 
of  the  past  five  hundred  years  were  also  coincidentally 
— or  perhaps  not  quite  coincidentally — very  “sensitive” 
people.  Hitler,  as  I’ve  said,  was  a  perfect  example  of 
the  sensitive  youth  who  was  a  very,  very  badly  dis¬ 
appointed  painter. 

But  that’s  History,  and  most  of  the  True  Believers 
in  this  Hub  concept  of  existence  believe  that  History 
started  roughly  about  the  time  they  were  born,  that 
anything  that  occurred  before  that  date  was  bullshit 
or  old  schoolbook  crap,  and  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
Now,  which  is  vibrant  with  newly  discovered  ethics. 
Most  15-year-olds  believe  that  Sex  started  the  day 
they  had  their  first  erection,  and  are  astounded  and 
incredulous  when  told  otherwise.  They  react  the  same 
when  they  “discover”  Morality. 

Yes,  most  of  the  great  killers  were  sensitive,  and 
this  could  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  in  the 
Artistic  world  are  always  vaguely  drawn  toward  the 
violent.  Introspective  bullfighters  and  poetic  heavy¬ 
weight  champions  as  well  as  “misunderstood,”  “har- 
rassed”  President-killers  are  always  vaguely  and  se¬ 
cretly  condoned.  They  invariably  blame  Society  or  the 
cabbage-heads,  so  they  will  usually  yell  far  more  about 
the  Dallas  Police  than  about  the  obvious  fact  that 
Oswald  could  possibly  have  been  more  guilty  than  the 
Chief  of  Police  for  the  death  of  a  President. 

Yes,  good  old  Society,  Southern,  Eastern,  Midwest¬ 
ern,  American,  is  always  wrong,  or  at  least  very  sus¬ 
pect.  They  automatically  say,  “Well,  you  can’t  blame 
the  kid;  it’s  Society.  It’s  given  him  terrible  values.” 

I’m  not  so  sure  of  that  at  all.  We  like  to  believe 
that  Lenny  Bruce  cries  at  Idlewild  because  Society  is 
rotten.  It  couldn’t  be  because  Lenny  Bruce  is  chicken. 

It  couldn’t  happen.  This  could  never  be. 

There  are  so  many  ramifications  of  the  Hub  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Center  of  the  Universe.  In  the  end  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  what  might  happen  will  be  that  many  self- 
proclaimed  Evangelistic  Hubs  might  get  together  and 
attack  the  Rim,  mercilessly,  in  the  name  of  restoring 
Peace  and  Sanity  to  the  Rim.  It’s  happened  in  other 
countries  before;  Germany,  for  one.  Of  course,  all  the 
poor  Rim  is  doing  usually  is  walking  around  scratching, 
but  maybe  it  isn’t  scratching  right. 

Yes,  the  great  creators  of  beauty  have  been  sensi¬ 
tive  people,  so  “sensitive”  is  a  loaded  word,  Dad,  a 
word  that  can  be  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

There  are  other  words  that  are  thrown  so.  casually 
about  by  the  Hubs:  “truth,”  “realism,”  “honesty,” 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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From  time  to  time,  Americans  assassinate  their  pres¬ 
ident.  The  matter  generally  occasions  no  great  fuss; 
another  one  is  always  available.  We  consider  it  our  pri¬ 
ll  vate  affair — our  privilege,  so  to  speak.  Some  embar¬ 
rassment  is  incurred,  but  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  wholesale  embarrassment  and  shame  that  the  cur- 
j  rent  assassination  has  generated.  The  attention  of  the 
world  has  focused  on  the  manner  of  the  President’s 
passing,  and  in  that  blinding  spotlight,  the  departures 
from  truth,  justice,  legality  and  common  sense  that  we 
have  come  to  accept  as  the  American  way  of  life  are 
producing  unprecedented  world  reactions. 

The  dominant  feeling  among  Europeans  is  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  President,  and 
that  rightist  groups  as  well  as  the  Dallas  police  were 
j  involved.  The  only  people  in  the  U.S.  who  seem  to 
feel  the  same  way,  according  to  press  reports,  are  the 
people  of  Dallas.  The  massive  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  convince  the  rest  of  us  that  Oswald  was  the 
assassin,  and  the  sole  assassin,  show  crudeness  and  a 
level  of  intelligence  that  is  low  even  by  U.S.  standards. 

All  possible  security  precautions  were  taken  by  our 
i  police  force  and  the  Secret  Service  to  protect  the 
President,  says  the  Mayor  of  Dallas.  The  boundaries 
of  the  possible  seem  to  require  an  extensive  overhaul. 
The  big  fact  that  cannot  be  blinked  is  that  it  was  so 
easy  to  kill  the  President. 

In  France,  bands  of  desperate  and  clever  men  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  assassinate  De  Gaulle,  without  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  United  States,  however,  it  apparently 
needs  only  a  solitary  individual  with  an  I.Q.  of  perhaps 
90  and  a  twelve  dollar  rifle  to  do  the  job. 

What  kind  of  attack  the  hundreds  of  police  and  Se¬ 
cret  Service  men  guarding  Kennedy  had  prepared  for 
remains  a  mystery.  U.E.  Baughman,  former  head  of 
!  the  Secret  Service,  says  that  the  building  from  which 
i  Kennedy  was  shot  was  a  natural  for  a  sniper,  and 
should  have  been  closely  supervised.  It  wasn’t. 

So  simple  a  precaution  as  raising  the  shatter-proof 
side  glasses  of  the  car — something  that  might  have 
saved  the  President’s  life — was  not  taken.  The  decision 
|  was  made  and  approved  to  go  slowly  along  the  route, 
instead  of  speeding,  as  originally  planned,  even  though 
|  Gov.  Connally  had  warned  that  Dallas  was  a  dangerous 
place  for  the  President  to  visit.  If  the  Secret  Service 
i  had  taken  as  many  pains  to  protect  Kennedy  as  it  did 
to  leave  him  unprotected,  Kennedy  would  still  be 
alive  today. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  criticism  by  the  press  of 
the  strange  passivity  of  the  F.B.I.,  the  channeling  of 
all  activity  into  proving  Oswald  guilty,  the  careful 
avoidance  of  stepping  on  any  rightist  toes.  Many  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  devoted  to  demonstrating  Oswald’s 
guilt,  by  inference,  innuendo  or  outright  assertion,  and 
to  expressing  approval  of  F.B.I.  activities. 

The  N.  Y.  Times  referred  to  Oswald  as  “the  assassin” 
in  one  headline.  This  subsequently  necessitated  an  apol¬ 
ogy  to  an  indignant  reader,  who  called  attention  to  a 
Times  editorial  cautioning  against  assuming  Oswald’s 
guilt  before  it  was  proven. 
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In  its  Nov.  29th  issue,  the  Times  refers  to  the 
F.B.I.’s  tracking  down  of  some  of  the  library  books 
borrowed  by  Oswald  during  the  summer  as  “one  of 
their  biggest  breaks.”  This  big  break,  it  turns  out, 
lies  in  the  knowledge  gained  that  Oswald  “read  several 
books  on  Communism — none  of  them  favorable  to  the 
cause,”  several  historical  novels,  The  Huey  Long  Mur¬ 
der  Case,  and  some  books  by  Ian  Fleming — a  favorite 
author  of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  A  few  more  big 
breaks  like  these,  and  some  New  York  Times  readers 
will  switch  to  the  Daily  News,  to  get  the  egghead 
viewpoint. 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  (Nov.  27th)  ran  a  big 
piece  titled  “The  Case  Against  Oswald — Clue  by  Tor¬ 
tuous  Clue,”  unabashedly  indicating  that  clues  have 
replaced  evidence  in  this  trial  by  newspaper.  Among 
the  big  points  of  this  “case”  were  the  facts  that: 
1)  Oswald  knew  that  President  Kennedy  would  pay  a 
Nov.  22nd  visit  to  Dallas  when  he  accepted  a  ware¬ 
houseman’s  job  in  the  Dallas  book  depository  and  2) 
Oswald  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  seven-story 
building  provided  a  good  vantage  point  from  which 
to  shoot  into  the  President’s  car.  The  warehouse  was 
the  last  building  along  the  traditional  parade  route, 
the  reporter  points  out. 

The  fact  that  Oswald  knew  what  every  other  Dallas 
citizen  knew  (it  was  in  the  papers)  seems  to  be  a 
damning  indictment.  What  Oswald  didn’t  know  was 
that  accepting  a  job  when  he  was  desperate  for  one 
would  inextricably  link  him  to  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion.  The  newspapers  have  made  much  of  Oswald’s  al¬ 
leged  Communism  or  Marxism — as  if  this  was  a  clinch¬ 
ing  part  of  the  evidence  against  him.  To  a  careful 
reader,  there  seems  to  be  as  much,  perhaps  even  more, 
evidence  linking  Oswald  to  anticommunism. 

The  F.B.I.’s  investigation  of  Oswald’s  summer  read¬ 
ing  indicates  he  read  anticommunist  books  and  no 
pro-communist  ones.  A  public  stenographer  says  he 
gave  her  a  manuscript  to  type  dealing  with  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  life  in  Russia.  The  girl  also  says  that  she 
assumed  Oswald  had  been  in  Russia  as  an  agent  of 
the  State  Department,  a  statement  that  surely  war- 


This  photo  was  taken  just  as  the  Kennedy  motorcade 
left  downtown  Dallas.  Secret  Service  men  have  turned 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  shots  just  came.  Later, 
newsmen  at  Associated  Press  and  WFAA-TV  noticed  that 
the  man  standing  in  the  doorway  (background,  center) 
bore  a  resemblance  to  Oswald.  Checking  with  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  they  perceived  similarities  in  clothing,  facial 
structure  and  hairline.  Within  four  hours,  the  FBI  came 
up  with  a  man  whom  they  claimed  was  the  actual  person 
standing  in  the  doorway.  There  was  no  public  reporting 
of  this  action. 
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rants  a  little  investigation. 

There  are  reports  that  Oswald  was  very  friendly 
in  New  York  City  with  a  Mississippi  racist — the  vio¬ 
lent  kind.  Russia  refused  to  grant  Oswald  citizenship 
when  he  tried  to  become  a  citizen  of  that  country.  Os¬ 
wald  tried  to  join  an  anti-Castro  invasion  group.  Cuba 
refused  to  grant  Oswald  a  travel  visa.  Do  these  facts 
paint  Oswald  a  Communist?  Oswald  himself  says,  in 
his  letter  to  Connally  complaining  about  his  dishonor¬ 
able  discharge  from  the  Navy  due  to  “turncoat”  acti¬ 
vities  :  “I  have  always  had  the  full  sanction  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  (in  Moscow)  .  .  .  and  hence  (the  sanc¬ 
tion  of)  the  U.S.  Government.  .  .  .  For  information, 
I  would  direct  you  to  consult  the  American  Embassy, 
Chickovsky  Street  19121,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.”  Doesn’t 
this  suggest  Oswald  might  have  been  a  State  De¬ 
partment  agent? 

The  State  Department  paid  Oswald’s  travel  expenses 
home  when  he  decided  to  leave  Russia.  Furthermore, 
when  Oswald  applied  for  a  passport  last  June  24th 
to  visit  Europe,  listing  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
among  the  countries  he  proposed  to  visit,  he  was  granted 
the  passport  within  24  hours.  Considering  how  long 
some  people  remotely  suspected  of  Communist  affilia¬ 
tions  have  had  to  wait  for  passports,  it  doesn’t  seem 
likely  that  the  State  Department  considered  Oswald 
any  kind  of  subversive. 

With  all  this  data  indicating  that  Oswald  might  have 
been  an  anticommunist — possibly  even  an  anticom¬ 
munist  on  a  government  mission — it  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  he  was  unquestionably  a  Communist  or 
Marxist,  even  if  he  said  he  was.  Goldwater  has  said 
he  has  the  same  philosophy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had, 
and  Gov.  Faubus  regards  himself  as  a  defender  of  civil 
rights.  If  this  makes  Goldwater  a  liberal  and  Faubus 
a  civil  righter,  then  Oswald  was  unquestionably  a 
Marxist. 

Could  Oswald  have  killed  Kennedy  with  the  gun 
alleged  to  be  the  murder  weapon?  There  are  some  big, 
unexplored  question  marks  in  this  area. 

“As  marines  go,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  not  highly 
regarded  as  a  rifleman,”  the  New  York  Times  com¬ 
ments  (Nov.  23rd).  On  his  last  proficiency  test,  his 
score  was  in  the  marksman  category.  This  is  the  lowest 
of  three  categories — the  higher  ones  are  sharpshooter 
and  expert,  in  that  order.  How  do  we  reconcile  this 
with  the  fact  that  the  assassin  scored  three  bulls-eyes, 
and  would  probably  have  killed  Connally,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  not  turned  to  Kennedy  at  the  sound  of  the 
first  shot? 

Not  only  are  we  asked  to  accept  a  perfect  perform¬ 
ance,  under  difficult  conditions,  on  the  part  of  an  in¬ 
different  marksman — there  is  even  the  more  difficult 
fact  to  swallow  that  the  murder  weapon — a  Model  1938 
6.5  mm  Italian  carbine,  little  different  from  the  1891 
original — was  just  about  the  worst  possible  gun  for 
the  job. 

A  New  York  Times  writer  points  out  that  a  man 
looking  for  an  accurate  rifle — and  Oswald  was  no 
novice  with  guns— would  have  chosen  any  one  of  a 
number  of  rifles  in  preference  to  this  one.  And  a  group 
of  U.S.  gun  experts,  meeting  at  Maryland,  agreed  that 
“considering  the  gun,  the  distance,  the  angle  and  the 
movement  of  the  President’s  car,  the  assassin  was 
either  an  exceptional  marksman  or  fantastically  lucky 
in  placing  his  shots.”  (N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  25th.) 

If  fantastic  possibilities  can  become  fact,  couldn’t 
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the  somewhat  less  fantastic  possibility  that  another 
gun,  another  assassin,  was  involved? 

Is  it  plausible  that  a  man  who  knew  he  was  not  an 
expert  marksman  should  use  one  of  the  worst  possible 
rifles  in  his  attempt  to  kill  the  President?  The  case  as 
presented  by  the  authorities  has  many  such  implausi- 
bilities. 

A  European  champion  rifleman,  among  others,  asserts  j 
that  the  alleged  murder  weapon  could  not  have  been 
fired  three  times  in  five  seconds.  The  answer  from  a 
domestic  expert  is  that  it  could  be  done  with  practice.  . 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  clairvoyant  Oswald 
practiced  diligently  to  prove  to  a  disrespectful  poster¬ 
ity  that  it  was  really  he  who  fired  the  shots.  What  other 
reason  would  an  assassin  have  to  practice  firing  an 
obsolete,  cheap  carbine,  to  get  his  firing  time  to  a 
minimum?  If  he  was  that  concerned,  why  not  get  a 
gun  that  would  fire  faster?  Too  expensive?  How  did 
Oswald  get  the  money  for  his  vacation  trips? 

The  capture  of  Oswald,  as  told  by  Dallas  police, 
places  as  much  of  a  strain  on  credulity'  as  many  other 
official  allegations.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Oswald, 
after  killing  Tippitt,  the  policeman,  entered  a  movie 
theatre  and  began  to  act  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  Why  a 
man  who  had  a  more  than  passing  interest  in  avoiding 
detection  should  act  peculiar  is  left  for  Europeans  to 
speculate  on. 

The  usher  reported  Oswald’s  peculiar  behavior  to 
the  cashier,  the  story  goes;  the  cashier  called  the  po¬ 
lice.  But  when  the  police  came,  they  didn’t  know  who 
the  disturbed  man  was;  the  usher,  apparently,  could 
give  them  no  help.  (Just  how  much  of  a  disturbance 
did  Oswald  originally  create,  if  the  usher  couldn’t 
remember  who  he  was  or  where  he  sat?)  So  the  police 
started  to  check  all  the  patrons  in  the  theatre.  How 
this  check  was  performed,  and  what  it  consisted  of, 
is  left  to  our  imagination. 

When  the  police  came  to  Oswald,  he  very  obligingly  < 
jumped  up  and  exclaimed  “This  is  it!”  Oswald  drew 
a  gun,  the  story  goes — the  same  gun  he  used  to  kill 
Tippitt.  Why  he  hadn’t  discarded  the  murder  weapon 
to  avoid  incriminating  himself,  is  another  point  at 
which  credulity  is  strained. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions  to  which 
answers  have  either  been  unsatisfactory  or  absent: 

Why  didn’t  Tippitt  call  in  to  say  he  was  going  to 
question  a  suspect?  The  radio  transmitter  was  at  his 
finger-tips.  Could  it  be  that  Tippitt  never  tried  to 
question  any  suspect,  but  was  killed  to  clinch  the  case 
against  Oswald? 

Isn’t  it  odd  that  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  killing 
of  a  policeman  on  a  city  street  in  broad  daylight? 
Doesn’t  it  at  least  suggest  that  the  killer  waited  until 
no  one  was  in  sight?  What  motive  would  Oswald  have 
to  ambush  a  cop  who  wasn’t  bothering  him? 

Why  have  police  and  F.B.I.  officials  refused  to  di¬ 
vulge  information  about  the  gun  allegedly  used  by 
Oswald  to  kill  Tippitt? 

'  The  Texas  District  Attorney  has  stated  that  he 
didn’t  believe  Ruby’s  story  that  he  killed  Oswald  to 
avenge  President  Kennedy.  Then  why  did  he  kill  Os¬ 
wald?  Is  this  phase  of  the  case  being  investigated? 

Was  an  autopsy  performed  on  President  Kennedy? 

If  not,  why  not?  The  procedure  is  customary  in  murder 
cases.  Why  are  authorities  so  secretive  on  this  matter? 

If  an  autopsy  was  performed,  was  the  bullet  in  Ken- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Editor’s  note:  Bob  Abel  herewith  presents  The  Real¬ 
ist  Seal  of  Approval  for  outstanding,  though  uninten¬ 
tional,  contributions  to  satire  in  1963: 


•  To  Brooklyn  Borough  President  Abe  Stark,  for  sug¬ 
gesting  that  all  public  elementary  school  children  in 
New  York  City  wear  the  same  type  of  clothing,  except 
that  some  variation  in  color  might  be  permitted  from 
school  to  school. 

•  To  columnist  David  Lawrence,  for  bemoaning  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  March  on  Washington,  “millions  of 
dollars  will  be  lost  to  merchants  of  retail  goods  and  to 
businesses  .  .  .  because  of  the  fear  of  area  residents  to 
come  to  downtown  Washington  on  that  day.” 

•  To  Chicago  Superintendent  of  Police  Orlando  W. 
Wilson,'  for  seeking  “to  organize  the  victims  of  crimi¬ 
nal  assaults  who  have  been  robbed  and  raped  in  our 
streets.” 

•  To  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  for 
spending  a  year’s  time  and  $686,344  in  order  to  produce 
a  report  seriously  questioning  India’s  request  for  a 
loan  of  $512,000,000  to  build  a  Government-operated 
steel  mill. 

•  To  Moral  Re-Armament,  for  being  against  “Homo¬ 
sexuality,  lesbianism,  pornography,  adultery,  lies  which 
say  sin  is  no  longer  sin  when  enough  people  come  to 
like  it.  Preoccupation  with  dirt  which  robs  a  nation  of 
sweat  and  skill  and  helps  to  lose  its  markets.” 

•  To  Prof.  L.  J.  le  Roux,  chief  of  Defense  Research 
in  Pretoria,  for  pointing  out  that,  although  more  arid 
more  research  is  being  done  throughout  the  world  on 
bacteriological  warfare,  this  type  of  weapon  can  be  dis¬ 
counted  in  South  Africa  because  the  surfeit  of  sunshine 
in  the  country  would  kill  off  harmful  bacteria  rapidly. 

•  To  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  responding  to  complaints 
about  the  noise  of  supersonic  bombers  by  instituting  a 
program  called  “Sounds  of  Freedom.” 

•  To  The  Topps  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  for  asking  the  FTC 
to  revoke  its  order  prohibiting  the  signing  of  baseball 
players  to  exclusive  contracts  for  photographs  used  in 
gum  packages,  contending  it  does  not  have  a  monopoly 
on  baseball  photographs. 

•  To  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  telling  a  youth  group  that 
he  would  bar  Communist  spokesmen  from  college  cam¬ 
puses  because  their  ideas  can  “win  the  allegiance  of 
American  youth.” 

•  To  the  Ecumenical  Council,  for  not  approving  a  dec- 
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Healthy  Exposure 

by  Terry  Southern 

-ii n  —  i ■ —  i- — - — — - — •  -  -  —  at 

At  the  behest  of  several  irate  American  mothers, 
we  recently  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  New  York’s  largest 
toy  stores,  The  Dumpling  Shop,  to  inspect  their  new 
line  of  baby-dolls — this  being  the  source  and  object  of 
the  petition. 

“It  is  quite  unspeakable,”  wrote  Mrs.  Leyton-Reims 
of  Westchester.  “My  club  is  taking  action.  May  we 
count  on  you?” 

It  is,  of  course,  a  bit  off  the  track  for  a  freethought 
magazine  to  become  involved  in  controversy  of  this 
sort.  Still,  what’s  the  use  of  it  all  if  you  can’t  take  a 
stand  occasionally,  at  least  on  matters  of  cultural  im¬ 
portance.  After  all,  these  are  serious  times — East  and 
West  locked  in  dynamic  struggle,  our  own  culture  fal¬ 
tering,  indeed  at  times  floundering,  in  a  sea  of  cynicism 
and  failing  beliefs,  youth  desperately  seeking  values — 
so  that  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we  came  away 
from  The  Dumpling  Shop,  after  having  seen  the  item 
in  question,  namely:  the  so-called  “Little  Cathy  Curse 
Doll — Complete  with  Teeny  Tampons.” 

This  “doll,”  we  were  blandly  assured  by  the  manage¬ 
ment,  is  merely  a  “logical  follow-up”  on  last  season’s 
highly  successful  “Tina  Tiny  Tears — The  Naughty 
Nappy  Doll  (She  Cries  Real  Tears  and  Wets  her 
Beddy).”  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  “logical  follow-up”  is, 
at  least  in  our  opinion,  not  the  principal  issue;  the 
principal  issue  is  that  of  taste,  of  responsibility ,  and 
of  downright  common  decency. 

On  these  three  counts  we  judge  both  The  Dumpling 
Shop  and  the  manufacturers  of  The  Little  Cathy  Curse 
Doll  to  be  in  serious  default.  The  lavish  arrangements 
for  the  display  of  this  “doll”  occupy  a  prominent  sec¬ 
tion  of  The  Dumpling  Shop’s  smart  fourth  floor. 
Stretched  overhead  is  a  huge  colorful  circus-like  ban¬ 
ner  which  features  a  happy  little  girl  holding  the  doll 
and  exclaiming :  “Why,  Cathy  Curse,  I  do  believe  you’re 
staining!  I  think  you’d  better  have  fresh  panties  and 
a  teeny  tampon!” 

Certainly  it  would  be  naive  in  the  extreme  to  raise 
shrill  and  pious  protest  against  the  simple  abstractions 
of  material  greed  and  commercial  exploitation  which 
daily  confront  us — these  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
system,  dues  of  the  freedom  club  and  cheap  at  the 
price.  Surely,  however,  we  do  have  a  right  to  ask :  Have 
we  really  so  depleted  exploitation  that  it  has  come  to 
this?  And  moreover,  where  then  is  it  to  end?  One  is 
forced  to  wonder,  even  to  speculate  with  dread,  what 
next?  “Little  Victor  Vomit”?  “Little  Katy  Ka-Ka”? 
“Don  Diarrhea” ?  “Silly  Sammy  Shoot-Off? ! ! 

No,  we  cannot,  will  not,  buy  it.  Our  answer  to  Mrs. 
Leyton-Reims:  Yes,  you  may  indeed  count  on  us.  Our 
presses  and  our  staff  stand  ready  to  shoulder  a  man- 
size  burden  in  carrying  your  cause  forward,  which,  by 
our  lights,  is  also  the  cause  of  every  right-thinking 
parent  throughout  this  land. 


laration  aimed  at  countering  anti-Semitism. 

•  To  the  American  Legion,  for  giving  its  Merit  Award 
to  a  19-year-old  honor  student,  then  taking  it  back 
upon  discovering  that  he  was  a  Jehovah’s  Witness. 
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if  this  be  heresy... 

by  Albert  Ellis,  Ph.D. 

Is  Pornography  Harmful  fo  Children? 

I  Now  that  sexually  liberal  literature,  such  as  Henry 
Miller’s  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  John  Cleland’s  Fanny 
Hill,  has  been  found  to  have  redeeming  literary  value 
in  some  instances  and  therefore  to  be  suitable  reading 
material  for  adults,  American  puritans  have  begun  to 
campaign  against  this  kind  of  material  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  pernicious  for  children  and  therefore  should 
be  banned,  or  at  least  seriously  restricted,  from  public 
sale.  A  New  York  priest  has  even  gone  on  a  supposed 
fast  to  the  point  of  death  in  order  to  dramatically  pro¬ 
test  against  the  sale  of  pornography  to  children;  and  his 
activity  has  gained  much  popular  support  and  put  re¬ 
newed  pressure  on  public  officials  to  censor  sex  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  general  assumption  of  most  people  seems  to  be 
!  that  even  if  highly  spiced  stories  and  poems  will  not 
(as  long  as  they  are  perfumed  by  the  magic  wand  of 
literary  merit)  seriously  harm  adults,  this  same  ma¬ 
terial  will  somehow  wreak  irreparable  emotional  and 
physical  damage  on  youngsters.  This  assumption  is 
pontifically  reiterated  on  innumerable  occasions,  as  if 
i  there  were  a  body  of  scientific  information  to  support 
it.  Actually,  there  is  no  such  information:  for  the 
I  simple  reason  that  no  studies  of  even  a  small  group  of 
j  children  who  have  read  considerable  amounts  of  por¬ 
nography  and  another  control  group  which  has  not 
had  any  experience  with  such  literature  ever  seem  to 
have  been  done. 

The  direct  results  which,  it  is  alleged,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  if  young  people  did  read  highly  sala- 
::  cious  literature  seem  to  be  highly  speculative.  Indeed, 
in  many  respects  these  dismal  predictions  are  clearly 
j  fictional,  since  it  is  known  that  literally  millions  of 
contemporary  adults  did  have  considerable  contact 
with  what  would  usually  be  called  hard  core  porno- 
raphy  during  their  childhood  or  adolescence,  and  it  is 
reasonably  clear  that  not  all  of  these  poor  unfortunates 
j  have  ended  up  with  sexual  perversions,  broken  mai’- 
riages,  problems  of  impotence  or  frigidity,  or  serious 
!i  neurosis  or  psychosis.  Many,  indeed,  have  actually 
managed  to  thrive  very  well  on  their  wickedly  lasci- 
)  vious  childhood  experiences. 

The  question  must  therefore  be  raised :  Is  pornog¬ 
raphy  harmful  to  children?  Granted  that  most  of  it  is 
hardly  the  best  literature  ever  writen,  does  it  really 
sear  the  souls  of  its  young  readers  and  render  them 
forever  after  horrendously  crippled?  Let  us — for  a 
I  change— now  give  a  little  thought  to  this  matter,  to 
see  what  the  likelihood  is  of  real  harm  evolving  from 
a  child’s  surfeiting  himself  with  the  most  prurient 
kind  of  written  or  graphically  depicted  sex  material. 

The  youngster  in  our  society  who  scans  some  amount 
of  pornography  is  likely  to  experience  the  following 
reactions : 

1.  He  may  be  led  to  begin  to  masturbate;  or,  if  he 
has  already  started  this  practice,  to  engage  in  it  more 
often  than  he  would  otherwise  do.  All  right:  what  if  he 
does?  As  I  have  shown  in  Sex  and  the  Single  Man  (New 
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York:  Lyle  Stuart,  1963)  and  various  other  writings, 
masturbation  is  rarely  a  harmful  or  bad  act,  but  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  harmless  modes 
of  behavior  ever  invented  by  boy  or  man.  Particularly 
if  a  youngster  is  not  having  other  forms  of  sex  rela¬ 
tions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  shoidd 
be  masturbating;  and  if  his  reading  of  salacious  liter¬ 
ature  helps  him  to  do  so,  good!  Maybe  it  would  be 
better  if  his  parents  got  him  a  copy  of  Fanny  Hill 
for  his  birthday,  than  getting  him  a  pair  of  skis  or 
a  sled — with  either  of  which  he  is  likely  to  break  his 
neck. 

[Editor’s  note:  The  New  York  Times  this  month 
would  not  permit  use  even  of  the  word  “masturbation” 
in  an  ad  for  Sex  and  the  Single  Man.  Nor  would  they 
accept  the  following  quote  from  the  book:  “As  long 
as  you  attempt  to  induce  a  girl  to  have  sex  relations 
with  you  in-  an  aboveboard,  honest  manner,  and  as 
long  as  you  try  to  help  her  to  eradicate  any  of  her 
guilty  feelings  which  may  possibly  arise  as  a  result 
of  her  being  seduced,  you  are  then  doing  your  best  to 
avoid  needlessly  and  deliberately  harming  this  girl  and 
you  are  not,  in  any  accurate  sense  of  the  term,  im¬ 
moral.”  Sex  and  the  Single  Man  is  available  from  the 
Realist  for  $5.] 

2.  The  child  who  comes  in  contact  with  highly  lech¬ 
erous  prose  or  illustrations  may  be  encouraged  to  have 
overt  sex  relations  with  members  of  the  other  sex, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  masturbation.  Well, 
what  if  he  is?  If  he  learns  to  pet  to  orgasm — as  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  people  seem  to  learn  even  without  the 
help  of  pornography — he  will  be  doing  probably  the 
most  useful  and  best  form  of  sex  activity  that  he  could 
be  doing  at  his  age;  and  will,  moreover,  be  helping 
himself  (or  herself)  to  achieve  healthy  and  happy  sex 
relations  in  later  life. 

If  he  actually  engages  in  coitus,  he  will  again  tend 
to  get  exceptionally  useful  and  beneficial  experiences, 
and  the  only  real  harm  that  is  likely  to  result  is  if  he 


Photographer  Bob  Greger  took  this 
shot  dining  the  recent  water  shortage. 

This  young  man — as  a  counter-protest 
against  the  fasting  priest  (and  the 
singing  nun) — has  taken  his  own  vow: 

“I  won’t  turn  off  the  faucet  until  they 
permit  the  free  and  open  publication 
of  smut!” 
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in  the  process  acquires  a  venereal  disease  or  makes  his 
partner  pregnant.  Obviously,  therefore,  she  should  not 
so  much  be  kept  from  reading  salacious  literature  but 
should  be  taught  prophylaxis  or  encouraged  to  pet  to 
orgasm  rather  than  to  have  full  coitus.  His  pornog¬ 
raphy-impelled  sex  relations,  if  such  relations  actually 
do  occur,  are  themselves  harmless,  as  long  as  he  is 
properly  prepared  to  have  them.  Since  he  can  also 
easily  have  them  without  any  resort  to  lascivious 
reading  and  graphic  material,  he’d  damned  well  better 
be  properly  prepared  for  overt  sex  activities  by  any 
sane  adult  who  has  some  responsibility  for  his  up¬ 
bringing. 

3.  The  young  person  who  peruses  pornographic  lit¬ 
erature  may  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  various  sex 
perversions,  such  as  homosexuality,  sadism,  masochism, 
or  noncoital  heterosexual  relations  (e.g.,  oral-genital 
relations)  leading  to  orgasm.  Although  this  certainly 
is  possible,  there  are  several  counter-arguments  which 
are  relevant:  (a)  Most  of  the  highly  salacious  sex 
literature  is  exceptionally  heterosexual  and  is  likely 
to  enhance  rather  than  sabotage  heterosexuality,  (b) 
Sadism  and/or  masochism  are  indeed  encouraged  by 
some  pornography  (as  they  are  also  encouraged  by 
much  comic  book  literature  which  is  far  from  being 
pornographic  or  even  sexy)  ;  but  most  individuals 
who  patronize  this  kind  of  literature  appear  to  do  so 
because  they  are  already  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
find  that  it  caters  to  their  disturbances,  rather  than 
because  they  become  aberrated  through  viewing  this 
kind  of  material,  (c)  Oral-genital  relations  and  other 
kinds  of  noncoital  sex  activity  are  not  true  sex  devia¬ 
tions,  but  are  part  of  very  normal  heterosexual  be¬ 
havior  ;  and  the  youngster  who  learns  about  these  kinds 
of  activities  from  salacious  stories  and  pictures  is 
getting  a  much  better  kind  of  sex  education  than  the 
youth  who  is  brought  up  to  believe  that  all  noncoital 
sex  acts  are  abnormal  and  wicked. 

4.  Pornography  may  induce  a  child  to  become  obsessed 
with  sexual  ideas  and  to  ruminate  about  sex  much  of 
the  time.  This  may  be  true  for  some  children  (espe¬ 
cially  those  who  tend,  in  general,  to  be  obsessive- 
compulsive)  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  true  of  most  youngsters  who  view  salacious  material. 
On  the  contrary,  children  usually  tend  to  become  much 
more  obsessed  with  the  unknown  than  with  the  known; 
and  the  more  they  see  of  sexual  representations,  the 
less  likely  they  are  likely  to  ruminate  about  the  “mys¬ 
teries”  of  sex. 

Moreover,  the  material  in  our  society  that  is  most 
likely  to  lead  to  obsessive  sex  thoughts  on  the  part  of 
children  (and  adults)  is  the  semi-salacious  material 
put  out  by  Hollywood,  the  TV  spectacles,  the  men’s 
magazines,  and  other  sources.  For  this  kind  of  mass 
media  portraiture  hints  and  insinuates  without  giving 
any  of  the  real  details  about  sex,  and  it  leaves  much 
more  to  the  imagination  than  does  forthright  por¬ 
nography.  The  only  effective  way  of  discouraging  a 
youngster  from  having  obsessive  sex  thoughts  is  to 
help  him  have  actual  sex  practice — particularly,  as 
noted  above,  in  petting  to  orgasm  with  members  of 
the  other  sex.  If  we  really  want  to  stop  teenagers  from 
being  sexually  obsessed,  why  don’t  we  advocate  that 
practical  plan? 

5.  Highly  arousing  sex  literature  may  create  un¬ 
realistically  great  expectations  in  the  youngsters  who 
view  this  literature  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 


able  to  fulfill  in  actual  practice,  and  may  thereby  lead 
to  ultimate  sex  disillusionment.  This  is  indeed  true. 
As  the  Kronhausens  have  shown  in  their  study  of 
Pornography  and  the  Law  (New  York:  Ballantine,  j 
1959),  prurient  novels  almost  always  depict  highly- 
sexed  females  who  are  ever-ready  to  rape  almost  any 
male  who  hovers  into  sight;  and  such  females  are,  of 
course,  amazingly  rare  in  actual  life. 

But  children’s  literature  in  general,  especially  the 
fairy  tales  and  fables  that  are  most  popular,  is  quite 
unrealistic;  and  adult  non-pornographic  literature — 
especially,  again,  the  popular  stories  of  the  women’s 
magazines  and  the  bestselling  novels — is  also  full  of 
romantic  illusion.  At  least  part  of  the  pornographic 
material  (that  is,  the  dowTn-to-earth  sex  part)  tends 
to  be  realistic;  and  many  of  the  novels  which  have 
most  often  been  accused  of  being  pornographic  in  our 
time — such  as  Ulysses,  Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers,  and 
Tropic  of  Cancer — are  among  the  most  realistic  works 
ever  produced.  Almost  all  hard  core  pornography,  in 
fact,  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  true  to  life  than  are  such 
famous  child  classics  as  the  Tom  Swift,  the  Tarzan, 
and  the  Rover  Boys  books. 

6.  Hard  core  erotic  literature  may  be  poorly  written 
and  may  be  of  dubious  literary  worth.  True.  But  so 
may  be,  and  actually  is,  most  nonsexual  literature  that 
children  imbibe  by  the  cartload.  The  regular  comic 
strips  and  comic  books  that  seem  to  be  perhaps  the 
main  reading  fare  of  children  these  days  are  hardly 
works  of  artistic  merit;  and  almost  any  child  would 
be  much  better  off,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  esthetic 
education,  if  he  read  John  Cleland,  the  Marquis  de 
Sade,  James  Joyce,  and  Henry  Miller  than  if  he  kept 
to  his  usual  diet  of  Dick  Tracy  and  Superman. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  most  pornoraphy  is  pretty 
awful  stuff,  esthetically  speaking.  But  perhaps  if  we 
make  this  kind  of  writing  more  respectable,  we  can 
help  raise  its  standards  so  that  the  esthetic  sensitiv¬ 
ities  of  young  people  will  not  be  unduly  offended  by 
the  hackwork  level  of  composition  that  more  often 
than  not  presently  goes  into  it. 

It  can  be  seen,  by  reviewing  the  foregoing  objections 
to  letting  children  have  free  access  to  pornoraphy,  that 
these  cavils  are  not  very  well  taken,  and  that  to  say 
the  least  the  case  against  allowing  them  this  kind  of 
access  is  hardly  proved.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
there  are  at  'least  a  few  valid  reasons  why  youngsters 
should  actually  at  times  be  encouraged  to  read  this 
kind  of  material.  Thus,  by  having  some  contact  with 
pornography,  they  will  fill  in  many  salient  details  of 
their  sex  education;  they  will  be  particularly  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  heterosexual  coitus  is  a  damned  good 
act  and  should  be  eagerly  sought  throughout  one’s 
life;  they  will  be  given  many  practical  ideas  of  how 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  noncoital  as  well  as  coital  ways; 
and  they  will  sometimes  become  so  satiated  with  view¬ 
ing  sex  activities  that  they  will  realize  that  there  are 
no  real  mysteries  about  sex  and  will  go  about  the 
other  aspects  of  their  lives  in  a  non-obsessed,  healthy 
manner. 

Another  point  that  is  often  made  in  the  psychological 
literature  should  be  noted;  and  that  is  that  an  un¬ 
usually  repressive  society  such  as  our  own,  where 
considerable  innuendo  about  sex  activities  is  bruited 
about  from  every  mass  media  (including  even  the 
pulpit,  which  often  has  its  sexually  inflammatory  as- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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The  Tale  of  a  Particularly  Emancipated  Female 


J 


He  had  come  to  her  apartment  with  no  illusions. 

“You  just  want  me  for  my  body,”  he  said. 

“What’s  wrong  with  that?” 

He  sighed,  and  reached  for  his  package  of  cigarettes 
on  the  night  table  on  his  side  of  the  bed.  Instinctively 
she  leaned  over  to  the  night  table  on  the  other  side 
and  came  back  with  her  monogrammed  lighter  just  as 
he  was  placing  a  cigarette  to  his  lips.  She  lit  it  linger¬ 
ingly — her  time-proven  way  of  permitting  him  to  as¬ 
sert  his  masculinity  by  protecting  her  hands  from  the 
non-existent  wind. 

“Look,”  he  said,  “you  know  that  ad :  ‘Read  The  New 
York  Times,  it’s  more  interesting — and  you  will  be 
too!’  Well,  I  do  read  The  New  York  -Times.  How  come 
you  don’t  find  me  more  interesting?” 

“More  interesting  than  what?  Anyway,  knowledge 
without  imagination  is  not  very  appealing  to  me.  And, 
sweetie,  you  have  a  terrible  lack  of  imagination.  Except 
in  bed.  I  must  admit  that.  You’re  a  most  skillful  lover.” 

“Lover!  You  mean  technician;  why  don’t  you  say 
what  you  mean?” 

“You’ve  been  reading  the  classified  ads  in  the  Times 
again,  haven’t  you,  sweetie?  ‘HELP  WANTED:  Skilled 
tedh — ’  ” 

“All  right,  that’s  enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
job  category  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  imagination. 
Those  personnel  people  put  a  lot  of  stock  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  they  give  and — ” 

“All  right,  that  is  enough.  Just  shut  up.  For  once  in 
my  life  I  want  to  have  an  honest  relationship — 

“You  call  this  a  relationship,  for  God’s  sake?” 

“All  right,  an  honest  lack  of  a  relationship,  then. 
Listen,  I’m  a  24-year-old  woman,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
play  games  any  more.  You  and  I  simply  don’t  com¬ 
municate  on  the  same  wave  length.  Why  bother  faking 
it?  You  want  me,  you  take  me  on  my  terms  or  not  at 
all.” 

“You’re  a  real  son  of  a  bitch,”  he  said,  blowing  some 
smoke  her  way. 

After  a  period  of  somewhat  tense  silence,  she  initi¬ 
ates  a  series  of  titillating  physical  contacts  that  never 
fail  to  arouse  him  sufficiently  to  respond  with  a  passion 
which,  though  surpassing  her  own,  concomitantly  in¬ 
spires  her  to  greater  heights  of  simulated  spontaneity. 

Then  they  start  to  do  it. 

They  are  the  epitome  of  oneness — yet  they  are  also 
apart,  each  aware  of  a  vague  crystallization  of  their 
cultural  conflict. 

Specifically,  he  recalls  a  cartoon  by  George  Mandel. 
It  depicted  a  couple  in  bed.  A  little  boy  was  standing 
on  a  chair,  saying  to  them:  “Who’s  winning?” 

It  is,  however,  only  in  bed  that  he  is  a  winner  to  her. 
The  sex  act  provides  a  sort  of  fluctuating  compensation 
for  his  inferiority  in  other  areas.  Still,  he  doesn’t  fipd 
it  very  elating  to  go  through  life  with  but  a  prone  ego. 

Specifically,  she  recalls  the  time,  soon  after  they  had 
first  met,  when  she  decided  to  make  the  San  Francisco 
scene  for  a  week,  and  telephoned  him  in  New  York  as 
an  integral  part  of  her  usual  conquest  campaign.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  person-to-person  call,  since  he  was 
living  with  a  roommate  a 4  the  time.  The  operator  an¬ 


nounced  his  name,  adding,  “Long  distance  calling,”  and 
he  said:  “This  is  him.”  i 

It  is  now  five  years  later,  and — even  in  bed — she 
still  cannot  erase  that  grammatical  error  from  her 
strangely  meticulous  mind. 

They  start  doing  it  faster. 

The  irony  was  that  not  only  had  he  been  more-or- 
less  reading  The  New  York  Times,  but  he  had  also 
taken  to  digesting  an  average  of  one  book  a  week — 
always  selected  according  to  the  bestseller  chart  in  the 
Times  so  that  his  conversational  references  would  not 
likely  be  dropped  in  vain. 

He  had  not  been  seeing  any  other  women,  and  with 
her  the  references  could  not  even  be  made — not  since, 
the  time  she-  had  accused  him  of  reading  only  in  order 
to  drop  references.  Even  if  that  weren’t  true,  she  would 
think  it  was,  so  what  was  the  point  of  reading? 

Being  more  interesting  isn’t  all  it’s  cracked  up  to  be. 

She,  on  the  other  hand,  not  having  his  need  to  be 
emotionally  involved  with  a  bed  partner,  saw  other 
men,  but  she  continued  to  find  his  embrace  most  grati¬ 
fying  of  all,  and  as  long  as  she  felt  she  was  being 
honest,  she  was  able  to  avoid  any  possible  guilt  about 
exploiting  him. 

He  had  even  adjusted  to  the  fact  that  she  would  not 
call  him  at  the  office  the  next  day.  There  had  been  a 
time,  he  frequently  remembered  with  a  sudden  tug  on 
his  heart,  when  she  called  him  every  day,  and  they 
would  speak  little  sillyisms,  as  is  the  wont  of  new 
lovers. 

Now  he  was  nothing  but  a  lay,  albeit  a  good  one.  • 


They  finish  doing  it. 

Before  he  leaves,  he  makes  out  her  weekly  alimony 
check. 


(The  Realist  Competition:  Caption  this  cartoon) 
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Summations  of  a 
Self-Appointed  Messiah 

by  George  von  HiSsheitner 


September’s  mail  brought  a  note  from  Paul:  “Get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  charity  business  .  .  Our  fiscal  rela¬ 
tionship  began  as  an  aside  during  a  dinner  date, 
ended  thirteen  thousand  dollars  later  with  a  casual 
memo.  The  fifteen  months  between  have  enabled  Paul 
to  teach  me  that  there  can  be  a  real  loyalty  even  in 
Liberal  Land. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  the  Realist  put 
$13,640  into  our  various  shenanigans :  $3360  to  me, 
$3780  to  People  and  Migrant  Children  projects,  and 
$6500  into  Summerlane.  One  reader  sent  in  $1000  in 
response  to  the  first  article,  and  the  rest  maybe  kicked 
in  another  grand. 

So  much  for  the  sordidities.  The  two  most  People ish 
results  have  been  the  Lower  East  Side  Action  Project 
(LEAP)  and  the  Harlem  East  Learning  Project 
(HELP).  Both  are  pure  examples  of  the  anarchic  idea. 
Individuals  with  little  ‘professional’  help  start  a  proj¬ 
ect  directly  to  help  people.  They  pay  for  most  of  it 
themselves.  They  make  it  move  through  the  sweat  and 
tears  of  their  work  and  joy.  They  have  no  need  for 
the  “Leader.” 

Larry  Cole’s  outfit  (LEAP)  is  now  in  its  fourth 
home  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Tales  of  landlord  har¬ 
assment,  neighborhood  hostility,  and  general  brouhaha 
would  fill  several  of  these  reports. 

Janet  Newton’s  project  (HELP)  got  less  than  $100 
from  us  Leaders.  She  sort  of  fell  into  a  thing  that 
Elaine  Waldman  had  started,  persevered  past  Elaine’s 
eviction,  a  subsequent  eviction  of  the  project  from  a 
settlement  house,  and  months  of  no  regular  volunteers. 
Then,  an  editorial  in  the  Realist,  and  60  or  so  volun¬ 
teers.  Now,  Mademoiselle  has  written  Janet  up  in  their 
January  issue. 

But  leave  me  titillate  you  with  the  details  of  an  epi¬ 
sode  involving  one  of  People’s  volunteer  Group  Leaders. 

To  a  couple  of  acres  given  by  a  Realist  reader,  Group 
Leader  has  been  taking  ten  or  so  kids  after  work  on 
Fridays.  In  late  May,  Group  Leader  appeared  at  our 
apartment,  small  lad  in  hand  soiled  and  tired  from  a 
weekend  away. 

This  small  person  would  rather  go  to  the  police  or 
Youth  House  than  home  where  his  mother  is  in  the 
kindly  habit  of  explaining  things  to  him  through  the 
removal  of  clothing  and  repeated  blows.  While  Group 
Leader  and  I  are  off  to  the  politzei  we  are  surprised 
from  the  rear  by  an  agitated  couple.  Rather  than  pro¬ 
ceed  further  with  breaking  the  male  partner’s  arm  I 
had  Group  Leader  call  for  the  officers.  They  arrived. 
They  were  courteous,  educational  (we  learned  that 
you  have  to  wait  for  office  hours  to  deal  with  children, 
for  the  precinct  has  no  jurisdiction),  and  helpful. 
Mother  was  soon  triply  assured  of  the  folly  of  whaling 
small  sons  beyond  reason. 

As  all  were  about  to  depart,  there  arrived  another 
police  car  bearing  captain  and  sergeant.  Sergeant  de¬ 
scends  and  proceeds  to  roar  about  like  a  demented  ass. 
Overhearing  a  couple  of  loud  “Fuck  you’s”  shattering 


the  neighborhood  calm  as  I  finish  my  business  with  the 
patrolmen,  I  turn  to  Group  Leader  with,  “Did  I  hear 
what  I  thought  I  heard?!!!”  “Yes,”  he  explains.  So  I 
introduce  my  reverend  self  to  the  sergeant,  expecting 
as  usual  that  a  certain  decorum  will  thence  ensue. 
Hah!  “You’re  a  phony,”  friend  sergeant  bellows.  (I 
know  this  Lyle  Stuart  gets  around,  but  here  I  am  in  my 
own  parish  with  people  I  work  with  daily.  .  .  .)  Any¬ 
way  it  turns  out  I  am  phony  if  I  don’t  believe  kids 
should  be  beaten  regularly,  and  am  helping  this  phony 
social  worker  to  interfere  in  the  legitimate  lacera¬ 
tions  of  this  happy  family. 

What  is  a  man  to  do?  Informing  the  noisy  man  that 
I  really  see  no  point  in  discussing  anything  with  any¬ 
one  in  his  condition,  and  that  I  am  on  point  of  depart¬ 
ing  for  station  house  to  see  what  kind  of  cop  they  offer 
me  this  time,  I  lead  Group  Leader  away.  I  learn  that 
sergeants  persist.  This  one  bounds  over  to  the  Puta¬ 
tive  Maw,  bellowing:  “Did  this  man  keep  your  child?” 
She  then  decides  to  arrest  Group  Leader.  That  she 
speaks  insufficient  English  to  communicate  in  court  de¬ 
ters  the  Department  not  at  all  in  its  faith  that  the 
Sergeant,  who  speaks  no  Spanish,  adequately  explained 
the  law  to  her  on  the  street — Department  belonging, 
no  doubt,  to  the  volume  school  of  communication. 
Group  Leader  is  snatched  from  my  tender  care  and 
plunged  into  jail  where  ensue  comedy  routines  that 
TV  might  envy.  The  line-up  alone  would  make  Chaplin 
green. 

With  help  from  a  city  councilman,  ACLU,  and  other 
worthies  including  an  Episcopal  lawyer,  Group  Leader 
is  sprung  and  cleared  of  the  capital  offense  of  kid¬ 
naping.  The  debauchery  of  justice  in  our  last  court 
appearance  gave  me  an  insight  into  new  dimensions  of 
cynicism  even  though  our  boy  ‘won.’ 

“Have  you  ever  been  arrested?”  must  ever  more  be 
answered  by  Group  Leader  with  “Yes,  for  kidnaping.” 
Which  will  look  real  ducky  on  job  applications.  We 
wound  up  finally  in  a  P.D.  hearing  in  which  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  cops  are  really  sorry  but  there  is  no 
way  for  the  P.D.  to  admit  that  it  was  wrong  and  to  re¬ 
move  an  arrest  from  the  record.  The  inspectors  were 
all  correct  and  courteous,  and  a  momentary  thing  might 
be  done  about  this  sergeant. 

The  overwhelming  lesson  to  be  learned,  for  me,  at 
least,  was:  May  God  Have  Mercy  on  Kids  who  Fall 
Afoul  of  Psychotic  Cops. 

The  decency  and  professionalism  of  the  first  two 
officers,  of  the  subsequent  captains  and  inspectors, 
meant  nothing  against  the  arrogant  brutishness  of  one 
cop.  And  the  Department  will  protect  its  own.  It  would 
seem  more  rational  to  turn  on  him  in  self-protection. 
In  reality  protection  is  only  needed  when  power  is  chal¬ 
lenged  or  checked.  The  Finest?  Hah! 

Another  episode.  Some  kids  came  to  my  apartment 
one  night  to  ask  my  help  in  picketing  Mobilization  for 
Youth.  I  sent  them  over  to  LEAP  for  room  to  make 
their  signs.  Fantastic  array  of  well-paid  social  workers 
and  unbeliaveble  assortment  of  newspeople  are  precipi¬ 
tated  by  ten  kids. 

Nicest  thing  is  that  Susan  Goodman,  Paul  Goodman’s 
sweet  daughter  (look,  this  is  fair,  she  made  a  point  of 
telling  me  while  interviewing  me)  wrote  in  the  Village 
Voice  that  I  must  have  plotted  the  whole  thing.  Stand¬ 
ard  social  worker  bilge  that  of  course  these  dirty  slum 
kids  couldn’t  plan  such  a  complicated  and  disciplined 
action — there  had  to  be  a  general.  Then  the  Voice 
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bowdlerized  Krassner’s  letter  to  them  telling  how  I  real¬ 
ly  was  a  saint  and  how  Miss  Goodman,  who  wrote  her 
story  like  a  Time  chick,  really  ought  to  read  Growing  Up 
Absurd. 

_  Well,  LEAP  perseveres  with  the  quaint  notion  that 
kids  know  more  about  themselves  than  do  social  work¬ 
ers.  i 

Books  South  trickles  on.  Bob  Pyle  managed  to  col¬ 
lect  and  ship  25,000  (yes,  twenty-five  thousand)  books. 
Mississippi  Industrial  picked  up  about  11,000  of  them 
from  his  home  town,  Anderson,  Indiana.  Bob  appeared 
briefly  in  N.  Y.  but  disappeared  before  I  could  see  him. 
Five  or  six  like  him  and  we  can  take  over. 

Blake  College,  171  QueretarQ,  Mexico  7,  D.  F.,  Mexi¬ 
co,  writes  that  they  will  refund  postage  money  on  books 
sent.  “We  have  a  better  library  than  some  being  helped 
(about  1000),  but  we  do  need  more.”  Blake  offers  free 
tuition  to  bright  students  from  the  U.S.  who  can’t 
afford  the  fees.  With  a  free  room  in  the  dormitory, 
expenses  can  be  reduced  to  $25  a  month  (cost  of  meals). 

In  August  a  lady  wrote : 

“If  it’s  heartening  little  tidbits  yiz  want  .  .  .  I’m  still 
yours  .  .  .  just  haven’t  bothered  reporting  in  to  The 
Leader.  Will  do  so  now  so’s  you  shouldn’t  think  I’ve 
pooped  out  on  you.  Haven’t  counted  books  sent,  but 
thus  far  I  have  broken  every  damn  fingernail  I  own 
(10),  and  have  laid  out  over  30  bucks  in  postage,  and 
am  unable  to  safely  step  down  my  basement  which  is 
piled  high  with  wall-to-wall  books  awaiting  cartons. 
And  still  they  come.  From  all  sorts  of  nice  people.  A 
rabbi,  moving  outta  town,  got  wind  of  the  project  and 
dumped  about  300  books  on  me  last  week  (among  them 
The  Hilton  Bedside  Reader,  with  ‘Do  Not  Remove  From 
Hotel  Room’  stamped  on).  The  librarian  at  Sinai  Hos¬ 
pital,  who  is  a  real  professional  book  schnorer,  schnors 
for  me  on  the  side  and  has  sent  me  many  library-rich 
benefactors.  ...  A  charming  dialogue  ensues  every 
time  I  stagger  into  the  PO  with  an  out-going  load: 
The  PO  jerk  says  loudly,  ‘Here  she  comes  again  with 
her  nigger  books,’  to  which  I  promptly  reply,  ‘Fuck 
you,  Jasper.’  How’s  that  for  snappy  repartee,  hey? 
Incidentally,  I  notice  you  are  quite  a  blabbermouth 
about  who  done  what,  where  and  why.  You  print  my 
lousy  name  in  that  lousy  paper,  George  .  .  .  I’ll  slap 
you  with  a  lousy  lawsuit.  I  wish  to  remain  an  anony¬ 
mous  what-ever-it-is  I  am.  Dig?” 

We  didn’t  send  an  anthropologist  to  the  Hopi. 

We  did  send  a  kind  of  minister  to  people.  I  know 
some  other  word  would  more  palatably  rest  in  your 
liberated  craw,  but  the  secular  world  has  not  offered  a 
substitute  for  the  minister.  Regiments  of  social  work¬ 
ers,  psychologists,  ad  nauseam,  prove  we  need  some¬ 
thing — and  something  more  radically  committed  to 
solutions,  not  focused  on  problems.  Consider  how  well 
the  Peales,  Sheens  and  Grahams  serve  their  values. 
Compare  how  pitifully  social  workers  serve  the  values 
of  Rank  or  Freud  or  whomever. 

People  enabled  me  to  redefine  the  ministry — at  least 
my  ministry.  I  was  not  importantly  a  preacher.  Was  I 
a  priest? — i.e.,  did  I  transmit  the  spirit  of  radical 
values  through  ritual  drama  and  presence?  I  think  so. 
I  am  a  charismatic  leader  for  some.  People  do  come 
for  whatever  thing  it  is  that  I  offer — invalid  only  if  an 
end  in  itself,  or  if  I  use  it  to  make  them  artifacts  of 
me  or  my  ideals.  This  ‘spiritual’  focusing  is  certainly  as 
necessary  to  the  inarticulate,  sensitive,  aware,  intelli¬ 
gent,  alive  people  in  classes  other  than  our  own  word- 
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mongering  great  and  good  Middle  Class  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  focuser — pundit,  professor  or  what-have-you — • 
is  for  us. 

Finally,  because  my  job  description  was  open;  be¬ 
cause  our  society  delivers  gratis  an  ambiguous,  poten-  j 
tial  power,  status  and  mobility  to  reverends;  because  J 
People  insulated  me  from  fear  of  economic  reprisal  I 
through  an  absolute  personal  guarantee  of  bread  for  a  j 
year;  and  because  I  could  realize  this  ambiguous  power,  j 
some  real  things  happened.  The  range  of  them,  from  j 
rescue  of  maidens  in  parlous  straits,  to  LEAP,  to  Sum-  j 
merlane,  to  the  Child  Care  Center,  to  Congress  and 
Presidential  Committee,  foundation,  courts,  politzei,  j 
even  the  Journal  of  Nursery  Education,  actually  im- 
presses  me.  Maybe  only  because  I’ve  just  read  Mencken’s  | 
comment  that  Frank  Harris  didn’t  suffer  the  vanity  of 
modesty. 

As  People’s  ‘minister’  I  could  give  aid  in  defense  of 
Eros  magazine.*  The  case  will  be  the  watershed  in  the  i 
history  of  literary  freedom  if  the  appeal  wins.  My  aid  ; 
was  not  limited  simply  to  testimony,  because  I  had  the 
freedom  to  stay  and  help  with  argument  and  strategy  f 
when  invited  by  the  Eros  attorneys.  A  reward  was  the  > 
great  and  strong  joy  of  finding  three  good  men  in  the 
Eros  lawyers  who  now  give  yeoman  service  to  our 
brats  and  families.  Without  People  the  right  combina-  j 
tion  of  people,  money,  and  skills  hadn’t  occurred.  Per-  j; 
haps  if  we  changed  the  name  from  ministry  to  en¬ 
zyme.  .  .  . 

The  most  poignantly  rewarding  moment  in  my  life  | 
came  when  this  excellent  lawyer  grasped  my  hand  as  I 
came  down  from  the  witness  stand  and  said,  “Now  I  j 
know  what  Darrow  sounded  like.”  Why  poignant?  Be-  ! 
cause  I,  like  you,  still  suffer  the  vanity  of  a  modesty  1 
that  was  taught  us  as  defenseless  babes :  It  is  wrong 
to  think  or  say  that  you  are  good.  The  terror  of  radi-  5 
calism  is  that  the  ‘enzymes’  haven’t  been  renewed.  In 
the  kind  of  thing  that  People  becomes,  it  is. 

The  most  touching  renewal  came  when  a  reader  asked 
me  to  share  his  wedding  with  our  campers  because 
reading  one  of  my  columns  set  him  on  a  new  ocean. 
You  see,  what  I  really  would  like  is  for  you  people  to 
build  me  this  big  cathedral,  then  .  . 

Finally,  Summerlane  School  is  a  reality  with  30  brats 
and  12  volunteer  staff.  Its  future  is  secure  in  the  sort 
of  poverty  valid  things  seem  to  require.  My  enzyme 
functions  are  now  focused  on  Summerlane.  Such  People 
things  as  can  be  done  by  mail  and  occasional  foray 
into  the  city  will  be  done  from  Summerlane.  The  things 
done  by  the  Bob  Pyles,  Elaine  Waldmans,  Janet  New¬ 
tons,  Larry  Coles  and  a  couple  score  more  will  go  on 
without  the  dubious  advantage  of  my  kindly  light 
leading.  You  want  People- work?  White  me  c/o  Sum-  j 
merlane,  Box  26,  Mileses,  New  York. 

P.S.  Summerlane  can  take  on  5  scholarship  students. 


^Editor’s  note:  The  transcript  of  the  Eros  trial  was  in¬ 
cluded,  among  other  things,  as  a  serialization  in  Realist 
#44,  45  and  46;  all  three  issues  are  available  for  $1.  Some 
readers  protested  that  the  Realist  was  in  effect  dignifying 
Eros.  Actually,  we  were  dignifying  freedom  of  the  press.  j 
We  think  Eros  is  an  exploitative  publication  (expensively 
produced  yet  dealing  only  with  sexual  matters,  it  is  a  sort 
of  limited  Horizon )  ;  but  as  long  as  the  right  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  remains  optional,  it  would  behoove  civil  libertarians 
to  maintain  a  consistent  attitude  toward  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  Oh  yes  —  we  also  suggested  a  slogan  for  them: 

EROS  SPELLED  BACKWARDS  IS  SORE 

The  Realist  , 
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(Continued  from  Page  14) 

nedy’s  body  removed?  Did  it  match  the  alleged  mur¬ 
der  weapon? 

Why  has  the  F.B.I.  apparently  restricted  its  efforts 
to  prove  Oswald  guilty?  Why  haven’t  right-wingers— 
people  whose  children  cheered  Kennedy’s  death,  who 
spit  on  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Stevenson,  who  accused  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  treason — people  in  short  crazy  enough  and 
mad  enough  to  kill  the  President — why  haven’t  some 
of  these  people  been  rounded  up  and  questioned,  as 
they  would  have  been  under  similar  circumstances  in 
many  European  countries?  What  answers  do  F.B.I. 
investigators  hope  to  find  in  library  books? 

Why  didn’t  the  F.B.I.  place  its  own  men  as  a  guard 
over  Oswald  when  he  was  in  jail,  particularly  since  it 
had  received  warnings  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
on  his  life? 

Why  have  authorities,  repeatedly  cited  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  considered  the  case  against  Oswald  clinched, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  respectable  law¬ 
yers,  among  them  Emile  Zola  Berman,  have  said  that 
the  evidence  against  Oswald  would  not  stand  up  in 
court? 

We  would  rest  easier  if  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  President  to  investigate  the  Kennedy  assassin¬ 
ation  used  a  completely  independent  staff  of  investi¬ 
gators.  The  ones  currently  on  the  job  have  not  covered 
themselves  with  glory. 


I F  TH  IS  BE  HERESY  i  t  I 
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pects),  and  where  actual  sex  engagement  on  the  part 
of  young  people  is  particularly  prohibited  and  made 
difficult,  the  perusing  of  notably  sexualized  represen¬ 
tations,  or  so-called  pornography,  by  our  youngsters 
may  sometimes  act  as  a  safety  valve,  in  that  it  gives 
them  some  kind  of  an  outlet  for  their  pent-up  desires 
and  feelings.  Thus,  the  youth  who  can-  read  about 
and  imagine  sadistic  sex  engagements  may  sometimes 
be  better  able  to  refrain  from  getting  actively  involved 
in  such  affairs,  while  if  he  had  no  outlets  whatever  of 
this  toned-down  nature,  he  might  be  more  inclined  to 
act  out  his  bottled-up  urges. 

For  a  good  many  reasons,  then,  not  only  has  it  not 
been  demonstrated  that  a  child’s  perusing  pornographic 
material  is  indubitably  going  to  harm  him,  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  our  present  society 
he  may  easily  derive  more  good  than  harm  from  such 
perusal.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  did  have  a  saner 
kind  of  sexual  mores,  including  much  more  permissive¬ 
ness  and  actual  overt  activity  from  adolescence  on¬ 
ward,  practically  all  pornographic  and  semi-pornograph¬ 
ic  literature  would  lose  its  interest  for  us,  and  would 
die  a  natural  dealth. 

But  since  we  don’t  have  civilized  sexual  morality, 
but  are  still  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  barbarisms  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  our  Judeo-Christian  forefathers,  we 
do  keep  resorting  to  much  meretricious  pornography. 
This  is  too  bad ;  but  all  things  considered,  it  may  well 
be,  for  children  and  adults  alike,  a  far  lesser  evil  than 
would  be  that  of  suppressing  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  in  a  futile  effort  to  make  all  of  us  truly  pure. 
I  would  much  rather  my  own  child  be  “sullied”  by 
resort  to  bawdy  literature  than  be  a  respectable,  un- 
sexed  nincompoop. 

February  1964 
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Hard  Core  Pornography  of  the  Month 

From  an  ad  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation:  “More  than  250,000  physicians  the  world  over, 
in  nearly  every  field  of  practice,  use  their  Hyfrecators 
daily.” 
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News  item:  Two  hundred  women  students  at  an  ivy- 
covered  college  have  been  offered  insurance  policies 
against  pregnancy.  Payments  and  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  policy  would  be  handled  in  the  “strict¬ 
est  secrecy.”  Any  policy-holder,  discovering  that  she 
was  going  to  have  a  baby,  would  be  paid  $700. 

Act  One 

(SCENE:  A  sorority  house  at  an  ivy-covered  college) 
“Georgie,  it’s  okay,  you  don’t  have  to — you  know — 
this  time.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

*  “You  said  yourself  it’s  like  shaking  hands  with 
gloves  on,  that  way.” 

“Well,  unless  you  want  to  go  and  get  fitted  for — ” 
“Oh,  no,  I  couldn’t  do  that.” 

“All  you  have  to  do,  if  you’re  that  embarrassed,  is 
just  get  a  ring  and  tell  them  you’re  married,  is  all.” 

“It’s  not  that,  Georgie,  it’s  just  that — you  know — it 
would  take  away  all  the  spontaneity  and  everything.” 

“Well,  we  have  to  use  something.  I  mean  you  don’t 
want  me  to  start  taking  chances,  do  you?” 

“That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  tell  you,  Georgie.  I  took 
out  this  special  accident  insurance  policy  today.  .  . 

Act  Two 

(SCENE:  A  fraternity  house  at  an  ivy-covered  col¬ 
lege— the  telephone  rings ) 

“Hello.” 

“Georgie,  I  have  to  talk  to  you.” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“I’m  late!  I  waited  ten  whole  days  before  I  called 
you.  I  didn’t  want  to  worry  you  if  I  wasn’t  sure.” 

“Oh,  Jesus,  does  it  have  to  happen  during  finals?” 
“I’m  sorry,  Georgie,  I  know  how  busy  you  are,  study¬ 
ing  and  everything.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’d  want  to  know,  of  course.” 
“Georgie,  what  are  we  gonna  do?” 

“We’ll  figure  out  something.  At  least  you’re  insured.” 
“That’s  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  Georgie.  I  was  also 
late  paying  the  premium.” 
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(The  defendant  has  been  accused  of  murder  and  has 

pleaded  temporary  insanity.  A  psychologist  has  been 

brought  to  the  stand  to  testify.) 

Q.  Doctor  Burnhill,  you  are  familiar  with  this  case, 
and  you  have  examined  the  defendant  previously. 
Would  you  say  he  is  insane? 

A.  I’m  sorry,  but  I  don’t  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  insane.  It’s  not  a  psychological  term. 

Q.  Legally,  it  means  unsound,  incapable  of  judging 
the  results  of  one’s  actions.  Is  the  defendant  unsound, 
or  is  he  normal? 

A.  Well,  now,  I’ve  never  yet  met  a  completely  normal 
person. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  was  the  defendant  aware  of  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  committed  murder? 

A.  Probably,  since  he  was  conscious  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  was  his  state  of  mind  such  that  he  was  able 
to  choose  between  right  and  wrong? 

A.  I’m  sorry,  but  I  don’t  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  myself.  I  only  know  that  certain  ac¬ 
tions  are  socially  acceptable,  and  others  are  unaccept¬ 
able. 

Q.  Was  he  able  to  differentiate  between  a  socially 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  act? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Then  he  was  fully  capable  of  choosing  between 
one  and  the  other? 

A.  Not  at  all.  He  is  given  to  impulsive  action,  and 
is  therefore  not  completely  subject  to  rational  inhibi¬ 
tion. 

Q.  You  agree  with  the  defense  contention  that  he 
committed  this  act  ivhile  in  an  unnormal  state  of  mind?  J 

A.  Certainly,  since  persons  in  a  so-called  normal  state 
of  mind  don’t  commit  murder. 

Q.  But  it  is  possible  he  has  recovered  his  lucidity 
since  then? 

A.  Certainly,  since  he  doesn’t  murder  people  every 
day. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  man  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

A.  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  know  what  the  word  guilty 
means.  The  only  question  is  whether  this  man  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society,  or  whether 
it  is  necessary  that  he  be  restrained. 

Q.  Dr.  Burnhill,  do  you  agree  with  the  prosecution’s 
contention  that  this  man  committed  this  deed  while  in 
a  normal  state  of  mind  and  should  therefore  be  con¬ 
demned?  Or  do  you  agree  with  the  defense  contention 
that  he  committed  the  act  while  temporarily  unstable, 
and  therefore  should  be  found  innocent? 

A.  I  admit  that  I  am  confused.  The  prosecution  seems 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  person  who  is  fully  capable  of 
becoming  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  therefore 
he  should  be  incarcerated.  The  defense  seems  to  believe 
that  this  man  is  given  to  temporary  spells  of  emotional 
instability,  and  for  that  reason  he  should  be  released. 

Q.  You’ve  qualified  as  an  expert.  Will  you  please  state 
your  opinion  clearly,  Doctor  Burnhill? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  to  express  the  matter  in  your  own 
terms,  I  believe  that  the  defendant  should  be  found 
guilty  by  reason  of  temporary  insanity,  and  should 
therefore  be  placed  under  restraint. 

Q.  That  will  be  all,  Doctor  Burnhill.  Your  Honor ,  I 
move  that  this  testimony  be  stricken  from  the  record 
as  ambiguous.  — Norvin  Pallas 


freethought  criticism  and  satire 
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Join  The  Fair  Play 
For  Dallas  Committee 


“Please,  Mother — I’d  rather  do  it  myself!” 


Because  I  seriously  doubted,  in  my  last  Realist  col¬ 
umn,  that  pornography  was  particularly  harmful  to 
children,  and  pointed  out  that  even  if  it  were  so  proven 
to  be,  officially  censoring  and  banning,  it  might  well  do 
more  harm  than  good,  some  of  my  readers  have  raised 
a  related  question:  Is  the  sale  of  war 
toys  for  children’s  use  pernicious  ? 

And,  if  it  is,  should  we  not  legally  re¬ 
strict  this  kind  of  sale  or  voluntarily 
picket  the  stores  which  foster  it? 


That  a  child’s  playing  with  war 
toys  may  encourage  him  to  become 
hostile  and  punitive,  and  thereby  do 
him  emotional  injury,  is  a  hypothesis 
that  is  certainly  worth  considering. 
Two  newspaper  columnists,  Arthur 
Hoppe  and  Ralph  J.  Gleason,  have  re¬ 
cently  emphasized  the  dangers  that 
exist  in  this  respect. 


Hoppe  notes  that  this  Christmas 
past,  Santa  carried  in  his  bag,  among 
other  things,  “a  Guerilla  Gun  Set — 
‘Be  a  combat-ready  guerilla  fighter! 
Blend  into  the  underbrush  with  a  fully 
automatic  50-shot  machine  gun.’  It 
has  ‘a  smoking  barrel’  and  ‘fires  in 
bursts  or  single  shots.’  And  the  price 
includes  a  ‘Commando  Beret,’  a  ‘Cam¬ 
ouflage  Poncho’  and  a  big  wicked- 


Who  is  guilty  of  my  harassment? 

It  starts  with  me,  who  never  took  any  interest  in 
Civics  in  school,  allowed  others  to  handle  the  important 
funds  while  I  screwed  around ;  by  the  time  I  came  back 
from  screwing  around  and  saw  that  the  idiot  kids  had 
taken  over  the  lead,  I  could  control 
myself  with  intellectual  pursuit  and 
a  voice  in  a  bipartisan  community 
through  newspaper  media.  Gradually, 
the  bullies  bought  up  the  voice,  and 
now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  peri¬ 
odicals,  the  voice  is  gone. 

Another  party  comes  to  the  fore¬ 
front:  slick,  organized  uniforms.  You- 
kneeform.  It’s  time  for  the  masquer¬ 
ade.  Go  to  court  and  it’s  “Hey,  Lenny, 
you’ve  got  to  wear  a  blue  suit  and  get 
a  haircut.” 


Why  wear  a  blue  suit?  So  that  those 
who  try  the  facts  will  not  be  burdened 
searching  for  the  felon. 

“Which  one  is  he?” 

“Don’t  you  know  how  to  spot  them? 
They  wear  blue  suits.” 

“How  about  the  real  men  in  blue?” 

“They  wear  their  brown  suit  that 
day.” 

I  could  not  expect  to  get  a  jury  that 
did  not  read  a  newspaper,  and  to  make 


Obscenity ,  Narcotics  &  Me 

By  LENNY  BRUCE 


Should  We  Ban  War  Toys? 

By  ALBERT  ELLIS,  Ph.D. 
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Postscript  to  an  Impolite  Interview 

Editor’s  note:  Issue  #41  contained  an  impolite  inter¬ 
view  with  me  by  a  group  of  students  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago’s  newspaper,  The  Maroon.  Subsequently, 
the  Campus  Voice — a  very  unofficial  publication  at  San 
Jose  State  College — interviewed  me,  and  a  few  ex¬ 
cerpts  follow: 

Q.  You  used  to  dedicate  each  issue  of  the  Realist  to 
William  and  Helen  McCarthy.  Why  no  more ? 

A.  They  ran  a  sort  of  fundamentalist  atheist  maga¬ 
zine  and  supplied  me  with  a  mailing  list.  But  the 
Realist  has  evolved  into  something  so  unlike  what  they 
would  have  wanted  thatiit  would  be  sacrilege  to  continue 
dedicating  it  to  them. 

Q.  What  type  of  articles  do  you  prefer? 

A.  It’s  funny,  a  lot  of  writers  ask  me  that,  but  since 
the  best  criticism  or  satire  is  strongly  felt  as  well  as 
thought,  it  would  be  ridiculous  for'  me  to  tell  someone 
what  to  feel.  I  prefer  stuff  that  makes  my  mind  get  off 
its  ass,  and  I  have  to  trust  my  instincts  even  though 
I  have  a  definite  rationale  for  everything  that  goes  into 
the  magazine. 

Q.  Do  you  deliberately  try  to  offend  people? 

A.  No.  Recently  I  found  an  editor’s  note  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  as  an  introduction  to  the  impolite  interview  with 
Dr.  Albert  Ellis  a  few  years  ago.  You  may  recall  that 
the  interview  included  a  discussion  on  the  semantics  of 
various  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Well,  I  said  that  we  would 
be  extremely  naive  if  we  weren’t  aware  that  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  interview  would  be  highly  offensive  to  some 
readers,  and  that  since  it  wasn’t  our  purpose  to  shock 
anybody,  we  were  warning  them  in  advance ;  and  I  said 
that  if  anyone  sent  us  a  note  saying  he  hadn’t  read  the 
interview,  we’d  extend  the  subscription  an  extra  issue. 
But  I  changed  my  mind  about  printing  that  preface, 
because  everything  in  the  magazine  is  offensive  to 
someone,  and  I  didn’t  see  why  I  had  to  make  a  special 
case  out  of  four-letter  words.  If  some  people  negative¬ 
ly  associate  the  Realist  with  profanity  per  se,  and  if 
other  sickies  buy  the  magazine  for  that  reason — well, 
there  could  be  ten  issues  in  a  row  where  such  language 
just  simply  isn’t  the  most  apt  way  to  say  what  is  being 
said — and  I  couldn’t  be  more  pleased  than  to  disappoint 
both  groups. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court’s  definition 
of  obscenity? 

A.  No.  I  think  people  have  the  right  to  have  their 
prurient  interest  aroused.  I  also  think  that  a  book  or 
whatever  should  not  necessarily  have  to  have  what  the 
Court  called  “socially  redeeming  qualities”  in  order  to 
be  given  the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment.  In 
fact,  having  the  ability  to  arouse  prurient  interest  may 
very  well  be  a  socially  redeeming  quality. 

Q.  In  one  of  your  issues  you  published  a  letter  from 
a  subscriber  who  asked,  “Where  do  you  draw  the  line 
between  intelligent  freethought  and  bad  taste?”  You 
didn’t  give  an  editorial  reply.  Will  you  comment  now? 

A.  No,  for  the  same  reason  I  didn’t  give  an  editorial 
reply  then.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  freethought  and  bad 
taste  are  practically  synonymous;  it  depends  only  on 
the  subjectivity  of  who’s  doing  the  freethinking  and 
who’s  doing  the  badtasting. 


Q.  Do  you  think  people  take  the  pronouncements  of 
censors  seriously?  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  psycliologi-  ■■ 
cal  make-up  of  a  person  whose  business  is  censorship? 

A.  Why  do  you  separate  “people”  and  “censors”? 
People  are  censors.  Censors  are  people.  And  they  take 
themselves  very  seriously.  But  censorship  isn’t  merely 
the  province  of  what  we  condescendingly  call  “those 
self-styled  guardians  of  morality”  —  whose  conscious 
motives,  at  least,  are  basically  altruistic,  albeit  mis¬ 
guided.  Censorship  is  also  practiced  by  writers  and  j 
editors  and  publishers  who  don’t  want  to  offend  editors 
and  publishers  and  readers  or  advertisers.  In  a  com-  , 
mercial  society,  that’s  all  part  of  the  game. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  an  experience  you’ve  had  with 
censorship  organizations  ? 

A.  None  with  organizations  as  such.  But  a  newsstand 
owner  returned  400  copies  of  an  issue  because  he  felt 
his  religious  toes  were  being  trod  upon.  He  undoubtedly 
believed  he  was  doing  the  right  thing.*  My  distributor 
for  the  Boston-Cambridge  area  returned  1,000  copies. 

He  wasn’t  offended  him  self,  but.  .  .  .  And  a  lot  of  col¬ 
lege  bookstores  won’t  carry  the  Realist,  so  the  smoke- 
shops  across,  the  street  from  the  campus  carry  it.  I  find 
this  all  pretty  amusing.  Of  course,  I  also  occasionally 
get  individual  threats  of  violence.  (The  latest  was  for 
the  collage  in  issue  #47,  depicting  the  Virgin  Mary 
holding  the  Christ  Child,  with  the  legend:  “Does  She 
or  Doesn’t  She?”  A  Christian  man  called  and  threatened 
to  “break  open”  my  head  if  I  ever  did  it  again.  That  is, 

I  assume  he’s  a  Christian  man  .  .  .  maybe  he’s  an 
advertising  man.  That  whole  Miss  Clairol  campaign 
uses  the  Madonna  concept  to  avoid  criticism.) 

Q.  In  issue  #32  of  the  Realist,  you  carried  an  article 
on  Robert  F.  Williams,  the  militant  Negro  leader  now 
in  exile  in  Havana.  Williams  openly  advocates^  racial 
war  in  the  U.S. — especially  in  the  South — as  a  means 
of  achieving  racial  justice.  What  was  the  basis  of  your 
support  for  him? 

A.  I  didn’t  support  or  non-support  him.  A  freedom 
rider  wrote  the  piece,  and  the  basis  of  his  support  was 
that  Williams  was  framed  on  a  kidnap  charge.  Wil¬ 
liams  may  be  over-reacting  in  his  bitterness  toward  the 
U.S.,  but  his  history  makes  it  understandable.  Person¬ 
ally,  I’m  willing  to  die  in  the  cause  of  self-defense — I 
titled  that  article,  “Should  Violence  Be  Met  With  Vio¬ 
lence?” — but  the  important  thing  here  is  that  it’s  a 
matter  of  action  and  reaction. 

Q.  M.  S.  Arnoni,  editor  of  The  Minority  of  One, 
once  filed  a  libel  suit  against  you  for  a  half-million  dol¬ 
lars;  what  lias  been  the  disposition  of  the  suit? 

A.  Still  pending,  along  with  all  those  urinal  patents. 

Q.  You  recently  got  married.  How  do  you  feel  about 
a  monogamous  relationship? 

A.  It’s  possible,  but  why  should  I  resist  a  delicious 
opportunity  that  doesn’t  threaten  my  relationship  with 
my  wife?  The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  her.  Our  mar¬ 
riage  isn’t  enough  ahead  of  its  time  yet  for  honest 
adultery,  though. 

Q.  This  is  irrelevant  to  the  interview,  but  I’ve  been 
wondering  about  it  nevertheless.  How  could  Dr.  Teller 
be  the  father  of  the  H-bomb  when  the  Soviet  Union 
detonated  the  first  H-bomb? 

A.  Actually,  Dr.  Teller  has  denied  being  the  father 
of  the  H-bomb — but  the  mother  of  the  H-bomb  is  de¬ 
manding  a  blood  test. 


*I’ve  since  been  informed  that  his  parish  priest  in¬ 
structed  him  not  to  carry  the  Realist. 
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Confessions  of  a  Guilty  Bystander:  II 

Washington,  Nov.  19  (AP) — President  Kennedy  set¬ 
tled  back  into  his  workaday  routine  today,  but  only 
temporarily,  after  a  hectic  Florida  trip  capped  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Cuban  people  to  overthrow  the  Castro 
regime.  Kennedy  will  be  taking  off  again  Thursday  on 
an  equally  fast-paced  Texas  trip.  .  .  . 

During  his  lifetime  John  F.  Kennedy  provided  the 
inspiration  for  a  candy  bar  called  Vigah.  The  commer¬ 
cialization  of  his  death  was  merely  its  chocolate-covered 
extension.  Grown-ups  have  their  Beatles,  too. 

One  post-assassination  manufacturer  had  this  special 
note  in  his  ad:  “Volume  Buyers — Organization  Fund 
Raising  Chairmen — Write  or  Wire  for  Fast  Informa¬ 
tion.”  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Bob  Abel  presents  a 
round-up  (incomplete,  by  definition)  of  the  exploitation- 
aftermath.  (At  press  time:  auto-bumper  JFK  plates). 

All  purchases  are  voluntary,  though,  and  if  there  be 
any  criticism  of  the  sellers,  it  must  apply  equally  to 
the  buyers.  That  includes  the  more  than  400  persons 
(at  last  count)  who  have  requested  photostatic  copies 
of  President  Kennedy’s  will  at  the  going  rate  of  $100. 
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An  ad  for  the  Hilton  Hotels  in  the  December  20th 
issue  of  Time  was  “dedicated  to  the  hope  of  a  new 
world  of  friendship  symbolized  by  the  eternal  flame 
lighted  at  Arlington  November  25,  1963.”  How  long  is 
an  eternity?  On  December  10th,  the  eternal  flame  was 
accidentally  extinguished  by  some  holy  water.  That’s 
the  trouble  with  automation.  If  only  a  way  could  be 
found  to  enlist  an  infinite  army  of  sacrificial  Buddhist 
monks  to  serve  as  an  ever-overlapping  eternal  flame.  .  .  . 

The  January  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  was  already 
on  the  presses — which  were  stopped — when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  assassinated.  A  first-person  political  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Lyndon  Johnson  originally  published  in  the 
Texas  Quarterly  in  1958  was  dredged  up  to  replace  an 
article  titled  “The  Fallacy  of  a  Tax  Cut  Without  a 
Spending  Cut.”  And  a  condensation  of  Time’s  coverage 
of  the  event  replaced  an  article  titled  “Yq.u  Can  Do 
Anything  When  You  Know  You’re  Not  Alone.” 

Within  minutes  after  the  word  flashed  that  President 
Kennedy  had  been  shot,  all  four  Nike  missile  stations 
that  surround  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  were  called 
to  an  emergency  “1-minute”  alert.  All  that  was  lacking 
was  the  placing  of  a  warhead  atop  the  missile  which 
wohld  have  taken  about  15  seconds.  (During  the  Cuban 
crisis,  the  Nike  bases  in  Texas  were  top  priority  and 
were  on  a  5-minute  standby.) 

I  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  a  gathering  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  to  Aid  the  Monroe  Defendants  on 
Saturday  night,  November  23rd — the  day  after  the  as¬ 
sassination — and  the  mimeographed  invitations  prom¬ 
ised  :  “Laugh  with  Paul  Krassner.  .  .  .” 

It  wasn’t  easy. 

Since  this  was  a  left-of-center  group  who  had  first 
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assumed  that  the  assassin  was  a  right-winger,  I  simply 
started  out  by  asking :  “Aren’t  you  sorry  it  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  your  nuts  instead  of  one  of  theirs?” 

Apparently,  the  F.B.I.  also  believed  it  was  a  right¬ 
winger  at  first,  for  within  an  hour  after  the  shooting, 
they  went  to  H.  L.  Hunt  and  advised  him  to  get  out  of 
Dallas,  fast.  Under  an  assumed  name,  he  took  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  flight  42  to  New  York,  for  a  shopping  trip. 

(Announcements  over  the  loudspeaker  at  the  airport 
in  Dallas  still  refer  to  Kennedy  Airport  as  Idlewild.) 

Hunt  recently  wrote  in  a  letter  to  me:  “I  am  pres¬ 
ently  devoting  my  time,  energy  and  resources  to  the 
program  Life  Line  heard  daily  over  more  than  300  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  nation.  Life  Line  is  a  religious, 
patriotic  educational  program  presenting  commentaries 
on  public  affairs.”  And,  just  to  make  clear  where  he 
doesn’t  stand,  he  now  finds  it  necessary  to  advise:  “Life 
Line  does  not  attack  minorities  nor  engage  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  its  broadcasts :  Criticism  of  labor  unions  or 
leaders;  denominational  controversy;  criticism  of  Jews; 
charging  Communism  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  of  America  •  or  the  educational 
field.”  This  makes  it  “difficult  for  anyone  to  criticize 
the  Life  Line  constructive  ‘For’  messages  as  being  ‘hate’ 
material  in  the  current  anti-hate  wave.” 

The  anti-hate  wave  isn’t  universal.  On  November 
27th,  the  N.  Y.  Daily  News  editorialized:  “We  grow 
exceedingly  weary  of  the  current  talk  about  how,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Kennedy  assassination,  we’ve  all  got  to 
drop  hatred  and  extremism  and  get  milksoppish  and 
ever-lovin’.  Dire  consequences  are  threatened  if  we  dis¬ 
regard  this  advice.  Our  reaction:  Nonsense;  also 
nerts.  .  .  .” 

I  believe  the  News  was  correct. 

Hatred  is  a  risk  of  democracy. 

When  the  Mummers  in  Philadelphia  were  prohibited 
from  parading  in  blackface,  they  substituted  other 
colors  and  marched  along  purpleface,  greenface,  what- 
have-you — and  justifiably  so.  The  danger  would  be  if  a 
Negro  group  weren’t  permitted  to  parade  whiteface. 
Or  pinkface.  Or  Jewishnoseface. 

In  mid-December,  I  received  a  query  from  Harold 
Feldman  on  an  article  he’d  written  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  F.B.I.  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Since 
the  February  issue  of  the  Realist  was  already  going  to 
press  and  this  March  issue  wouldn’t  be  out  till  now,  I 
suggested — because  the  piece  was  of  immediate  impor¬ 
tance — that  he  try  the  Nation  or  the  New  Republic.  I 
was  both  pleased  and  frustrated  when  it  appeared  in 
the  January  27th  issue  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  article,  Feldman  told  me, 
his  phone  sometimes  “clicks  like  Miriam  Makeba,”  but 
he  can’t  be  sure  if  his  wire  is  being  tapped  and,  if  it 
is,  whether  it’s  because  of  him  or  his  son,  who  has  been 
arrested  a  few  times  in  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

But  pity  the  poor  F.B.I.  People  kept  calling  them  and 
telling  them  what  they  had  dreamed  during  the  nights 
preceding  and  following  the  assassination. 

Whatever  Oswald’s  organizational  connections  were, 
the  circumstantial  lack  of  evidence  surrounding  his 
overt  individual  acts  has  had  a  nasty  habit  of  occasion¬ 
ally  thwarting  liberal  paranoia. 

President  Kennedy  was  in  Ashland,  Wisconsin  on 
September  24th.  That’s  about  400  miles  northwest  of 
Milwaukee.  On  September  16th,  a  man  signed  in,  please, 
as  “Lee  Oswald,  Dallas”  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds  Inn,  a 
motel  in  Wausau,  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Mil- 
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waukee.  A  reporter  has  inspected  the  guest  register, 
only  to  find  that  the  pages  from  July  30th  to  September 
18th  are  missing.  The  motel  manager  has  no  comment. 
The  Milwaukee  F.B.I.  has  no  comment. 

When  the  time  came  for  comments  about  the  assassi¬ 
nation,  though,  everybody  got  into  the  act — each  and 
every  ax-grinder — from  the  American  Jewish  Examiner 
(“American  Jewry  Grievously  Weeps  for  Adored,  Mar¬ 
tyred  President”)  to  White  Citizens  Awake  (“Our  be¬ 
loved  President  was  assassinated  by  Marxist  Lee  Os¬ 
wald  who  was  silenced  by  a  Jew,  Jacob  Rubinstein,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  expose  that  Communism  is  Jewish”)  ; 
from  the  National  Informer  (“Did  Castro  Order  Death 
of  Kennedy?”)  to  the  John  Birch  Society’s  full-page 
ad  (“We  believe  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  been  murdered  by  a  Communist  within  the  United 
States.  ...  Nor  is  it  in  character  for  the  Communists 
to  rest  on  this  success.  Instead,  we  can  expect  them  to 
use  the  shock,  grief,  and  confusion  of  the  American 
people,  resulting  from  the  assassination  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  an  opportunity  for  pushing  their  own  plans 
faster”)  with  a  coupon  at  the  bottom;  from  the  Ad¬ 
vance  Youth  Organization  (“Build  a  living  memorial 
to  President  Kennedy.  .  .  .  Picket  U.S.  Steel”)  to  Robert 
Moses’  statement  on  November  22nd  (“The  World’s 
Fair  had  counted  confidently  on  the  international  lead¬ 
ership,  support  and  encouragement  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  We  shall  have  to  go  on  without  his  support  but 
with  his  inspiration  ever  in  mind”). 

Coda:  In  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Dispatch,  a  Negro 
weekly,  Waldo  Phillips  claimed  that  Kennedy  was  “shot 
at  his  own  request.” 

The  motivation?  “Medical  reports  had  indicated  that 
he  had  less  than  90  days  to  live  due  to  an  intensified 
terminal  malign  spinal  cancer.”  Why  not  die  a  martyr? 

Jack  Kennedy  would  have  appreciated  that.  He  had 
a  sense  of  the  absurd.  Once,  in  the  White  House,  he 
doodled  on  a  piece  of  scrap  paper — along  with  the 
usual  geometric  designs — The  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  would  have  amused  him  to  know  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Evanston,  Illinois  has  voted 
not  to  name  anything  after  him. 

According  to  Hearst  correspondent  Ruth  Montgom¬ 
ery,  readers  have  been  calling  newspaper  offices  with 
the  suggestion  that  Jackie  Kennedy  be  nominated  for 
Vice  President  because  they  were  impressed  by  her 
“superb  dignity”  (as  opposed  to  what  AP  described  as 
Christine  Keeler’s  ‘.‘stony  composure”). 

Yes,  the  assassination  of  the  President  has  served 
all  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another — to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  late  Aldous  Huxley — as  a  vehicle  for  “excru¬ 
ciating  orgasms  of  self-assertion.” 

And,  in  the  excitement  of  his  sorrow,  one  man  reached 
the  sublime. 

Jack  Ruby,  journalistically  returning  to  the  crime  of 
his  scene,  explained  in  a  syndicated  apologia:  . .  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  great  dommotion.  Out  of  there  walked 
Oswald.  He  was  about  10  feet  from  me.  He  came  out  all 
of  a  sudden  with  a  smirky,  defiant,  cursing,  vicious 
Communist  expression  on  his  face.” 

I’m  not  making  this  up,  I  swear.  The  series,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  publication,  with  a  subsequent  embargo  on  it  in 
this  country,  but — well,  they’ll  plead  temporary  greed. 

Life  magazine  denies  that  they  got  Oswald’s  wife  to 
sign  a  contract  for  $25,000  and  that,  since  they  hadn’t 
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yet  signed  it  themselves  when  Oswald  was  shot,  they  j 
just  dropped  the  whole  idea.  There  are  those  in  the 
Luce  empire  who  don’t  accept  this  denial. 

In  Dallas  itself,  citizens  have  begun  to  look  upon 
their  information  as  a  commodity.  When  an  out-of-town 
reporter  asked  one  witness  a  question,  the  reply  was, 
“What’s  it  worth  to  you?”  A  British  correspondent 
wanted  to  re-stage  the  shooting  of  Officer  Tippit,  and 
the  box-office  cashier  asked  for  money.  A  manager  of 
one  of  the  rooming-houses  where  Oswald  had  stayed 
charged  $5  to  pose  for  a  picture.  I 

But  if  amateur  merchandising  is  the  basis  of  news 
reports,  again,  professional  silence  is  its  counterpart. 

When  Oswald  was  reported  to  have  boasted  to  his 
wife  that  he  was  the  sniper  who  took  a  shot  at  General 
Edwin  Walker  in  Dallas  last  Spring,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  refused  to  comment;  the  F.B.I.  refused  to 
comment;  the  Secret  Service  refused  to  comment;  Dallas  | 
D.  A.  Henry  Wade  said,  “I  have  not  heard  from  any 
source  that  such  a  statement  was  made” ;  Dallas  chief 
of  detectives  H.  W.  Stevenson,  asked  if  Mrs.  Oswald 
had  made  such  a  statement,  replied,  “Not  to  my  know!-  i 
edge”;  Captain  Glen  King,  information  officer  for  the 
Dallas  Police,  asked  about  a  report  that  Oswald  had 
been  picked  up  by  police  for  questioning  in  the  Walker 
shooting,  said  “No  comment  on  that”;  and  General 
Walker  himself  had  no  comment  on  the  investigation. 

He  did  have  comments  about  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion.  “There  are  no  gaps,”  he  told  a  Canadian  inter¬ 
viewer.  “Oswald  admitted  being  a  Communist.  .  .  .  How 
can  you  say  it  isn’t  clear  as  day?  You  are  all  brain¬ 
washed.” 

He  also  asserted  that  Jack  Ruby  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union — which,  he  added, 
is  red-tainted.  However,  defense  attorney  Melvin  Belli 
points  out:  “Everyone  who  knows  me  will  tell  you  I 
am  strongly  anti-Communist.  I  took  this  case  only  after 
I  made  certain  Jack  Ruby  had  no  Communist  leanings 
or  connections.” 

Actually,  Jack  Ruby  is  capitalism  personified. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  there  was  an  article  in  Adam, 
a  raunchy  girlie  magazine,  about  Amateur  Night  for  ; 
strippers  at  Ruby’s  night  club: 

“Amateur  Night  proved  an  immediate  hit  with  the 
Carousel’s  audiences.  Many  times  the  erotic  enthusiasm 
of  the  spectators  seemed  exceeded  only  by  the  impish 
delight  of  the  amateur  performers — hot  and  breathless 
from  the  experience  of  baring  their  bodies  for  the  first 
time  before  an  audience.  .  .  .  The  wild  cheers  of  Ama¬ 
teur  Night  spectators  indicate  they  feel  they’re  getting 
their  $2  worth — which  is  cover  charge.  Many  of  the  ;; 
luckier  males  get  an  added,  bonus  when  the  girls- — who 
are  encouraged  by  the  club  to  mix  with  the  customers — 
accept  an  invitation  to  have  a  drink.  The  club  serves 
beer  and  set-ups,  with  most  of  the  customers  bringing 
their  own  bottles.  The  club  caters  to  large  stag  groups, 
especially  college  students  and  oil  or  cattle  convention¬ 
eers.  Most  of  the  amateurs  ‘pack’  the  audience  with  an 
admiring  throng  of  their  boy  friends  to  cheer  for  them. 

‘In  fact,’  manager  Ruby  observed,  ‘many  of  the  girls 
perform  at  Amateur  Night  under  the  urging  of  their 
boy  friends  who  claim  they  see  a  lot  more  of  them  on 
our  stage  than  they  do  on  a  date.’  ” 

Thus  spake  the  avenger  of  our  President.  Alleged 
avenger.  When  I  wrote  in  the  Realist  that  Ruby  “alleg¬ 
edly”  shot  Oswald,  I  asked,  parenthetically:  “How’s 
that  for  fairness?”  The  N.  Y.  Times  accepted  the 
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torch;  in  their  January  8th  edition,  a  Texas-datelined 
story  stated :  “Oswald  was  allegedly  shot  by  Ruby.  .  . 

(The  Times  wasn’t  as  objective  in  reporting  that 
Pope  Paul  visited  the  site  where  Jesus  performed  his 
first  miracle.  Allegedly  performed,  N.  Y.  Times,  baby.) 

But  it  was  a  real  TV-first.  And  for  those  who  slept  late 
that  Sunday  morning,  the  scene  was  repeated  over  and 
over  throughout  the  day  and  evening  in  glorious  slow- 
motion.  Even  children  who  were  jaded  from  watching 
Divorce  Court  all  week  sat  there  like  refugees  from  a 
Keane  portrait. 

Let  us,  however,  postulate  this  hypothesis :  Instead 
of  Ruby,  one  of  his  amateur  strippers  goes  to  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Dallas  city  jail;  she  sees  Oswald  and  his 
magic  Communist  expression;  in  a  flashing  moment  of 
Christian  compassion,  she  throws  off  all  her  clothes  and 
runs  to  Oswald,  embracing  him  with  loving  forgiveness. 

Would  the  live  TV  cameras  remain  focused? 

Would  the  kinescope  be  shown  again  and  again? 

Would  parents  permit  their  children  to  watch? 

Would  Colpix  issue  an  LP  comparable  to  the  album 
it  has  issued:  Four  Days  That  Shocked  the  World,  in¬ 
cluding  “Lee  Harvey  Oswald — actual  voice — denial  of 
guilt,”  statements  by  the  Dallas  cops  and,  best  of  all, 
a  track  devoted  to  an  “On-the-spot  report  from  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Dallas  jail  at  the  moment  Oswald  is  shot 
by  Jack  Ruby.” 

Doesn’t  that  grab  you  by  the  decibels? 

The  only  thing  missing  is  Pearl  Bailey  calling  out: 
“One  more  time !” 

In  Chicago,  radio  stations  have  received  a  record — a 
musical  tribute  to  John  F.  Kennedy — titled  God’s  Game 
of  Checkers.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  press  release 
which  states  that  Jack  Ruby  was  mailed  the  first  copy 
of  this  “controversial  phonograph  record,”  and  that 
his  attorneys  are  expected  to  play  the  record  in  the 
courtroom  “as  the  high  point  of  the  defense.”  The  song 
lyrics — rendered  in  hootenanny  style — tell  of  a  cowboy 
watching  on  TV  the  grief  of  the  late  President’s  young 
son  at  the  funeral. 

And,  finally,  the  Kennedy  funeral  was  reviewed  in 
the  January  issue  of  Casket  and  Sunnyside  (“The  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Funeral  Service  Industry  Since  1871”)  : 

“All  during  the  funeral  period  there  were  members 
of  the  armed  forces  participating  in  the  ceremonies  and 
rituals  in  Washington  and  all  over  the  world  including 
the  ships  at  sea.  Salutes  were  fired  periodically — not  at 
an  enemy  but  to  honor  the  death  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  While  this  was  being  done  there  was  the  trust 
that  God  would  not  permit* anything  else  to  overwhelm 
the  nation  during  the  funeral  period.  The  same  trust 
was  shared  by  the  heads  of  other  nations  who  left  their 
lands  to  be  present  for  the  funeral.  ...  At  the  same 
time  that  the  nation  mourned  the  death  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  accorded  him  a  funeral  appropriate  to  his 
place  and  rank  in  our  society,  it  is  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  that  his  accused  assassin  Lee  Oswald, 
was  also  accorded  a  funeral  and  burial.  These  two 
events  serve  not  only  to  remind  us  of  the  oneness  of 
our  society  but  compel  us  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
dignity  to  all  men  regardless  of  their  accomplishments 
or  their  crimes.  November  25;  1963  was  the  day  the 
world  stood  still.  On  that  day  this  nation  buried  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  Officer  Tippit  and  accused  assassin  Os¬ 
wald.  In  doing  so  this  country  saw  its  unity  under  God 
and  reaffirmed  the  dignity  of  man.” 
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Rumor  of  f he  Month 

Fidel  Castro  is  fluoridating  the  water  supplied  to 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 


Holly:  An  Introduction 


On  January  23rd,  I 
was  planning  to  attend 
a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  Federation.  In¬ 
stead  I  ended  up  in  the 
delivery  room  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  watching  my  wife 
give  birth  to  a  baby 
girl  named  Holly.  I 
mean  I  saw  it  happen. 

It  was  a  profound, 
surrealistic,  humbling 
experience.  My  wife  was 
awake,  alert  and  laugh¬ 
ing;  she  says  that  when  the  doctor  brought  forth  the 
infant’s  head — Look,  Ma,  no  forceps !— it  felt  like  a 
simultaneous  climax  and  withdrawal. 

We  had  our  baby  neither  iby  tjie  modern  knock-me- 
out-with-drugs  way  nor  the  natural  mystical-masochism 
way.  Holly  was  born  with  the  help  of  the  Lamaze  meth¬ 
od — painless  childbirth — combining  learned-breathing 
and  other  bodily  techniques  with  the  finest  obstetrical 
skills  and  equipment.  And  the  husband  is  a  participant. 

During  labor  the  pain  is  relatively  controllable;  and 
once  the  mother-about-to-be  assists  the  doctor  by  sur¬ 
rendering  to  a  series  of  fantastic  urges  to  push,  the 
pleasure  of  hard  work  completely  takes  over.  And  the 
baby  has  a  healthy  head-start  on  life;  doesn’t  even 
have  to  be  slapped  on  the  buttocks  because  it  had  a 
quick  trip  through  the  birth  canal  and  there  was  no 
need  to  gasp  for  oxygen. 

Holly  came  out  wailing. 


If  you’d  like  more  information,'  write  the  American 
Society  for  Psycho-Prophylaxis  in  Obstetrics  (ASPO), 
2  Grace  Court,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Only  two  out  of  14  mothers  in  this  particular  mater¬ 
nity  ward  were  breastfeeding  their  babies.  Don’t  tell 
me  that  Playboy  is  anti-woman.  Women  are  anti-wo¬ 
man.  My  wife  remarked,  “I  finally  found  out  what  tits 
are  really  for.” 

Even  the  baby’s  shit  smells  sweet.  It  really  does.  But 
there  I  go,  sounding  off  just  like  every  other  proud 
father.  .  .  . 


Realist  of  the  Year  Award 

•  To  Arizona’s  Asst.  Atty.  Genl.,  for  rejecting  the 
Communist  Party’s  request  for  a  place  on  the  ballot  be¬ 
cause  state  law  “prohibits  official  representation”  for 
Communists  and,  in  addition,  “The  subversive  nature 
of  your  organization  is  even  more  clearly  designated 
by  the  fact  that  you  do  not  even  include  your  zip  code 
on  your  letter.” 

According  to  Unreliable  Sources  .  .  . 

There  is  a  conspiracy  building  to  kidnap  the  Singing 
Nun  .  .  .  because  everybody  knows  that  the  Vatican  has 
more  money  than  Frank  Sinatra.  Incidentally,  since  kid¬ 
naping  is  a  capital  crime  in  California  —  remember 
Caryl  Chessman?  —  will  the  kidnapers  of  Junior  Sin¬ 
atra  be  given  the  death  sentence?  (If  only  as  a  hoax.) 
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Advertising  Acceptability 

Every  year  or  so,  the  Realist  advertises  in  a  number 
of  publications  such  as  the  Nation,  the  New  Republic, 
the  New  Leader,  the  Village  Voice,  Etc.,  etc.  Responded 
Mary  Sheridan,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Progressive: 
“.  .  .  if  the  Realist  is  the  publication  we  believe  it  is, 
advertising  for  it  would  not  be  acceptable.” 

Wondering  what  publication  they  believed  it  was, 
since  the  Realist  had  previously  advertised  in  the  Pro¬ 
gressive,  we  queried  Miss  Sheridan  for  specific  objec¬ 
tions.  She  replied :  “Why  don’t  you  send  me  one  or  two 
issues  of  the  Realist ?  Several  of  my  colleagues  here 
know  the  publication,  but  I  don’t.” 

We  sent  her  the  then-current  issue,  #43,  and  more 
than  a  month  went  by  with  no  respone,  so  the  Realist’s 
agency,  Edwin  Lewis  Advertising,  Inc.,  assumed  that 
everything  was  okay.  Until.  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis : 

We  are  returning  your  advertising  order  and  copy 
for  the  Realist.  We  regret  that  we  find  the  publication 
offensive  and  hence  reject  any  advertising  for  it. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Mary  Sheridan 

Bad  Tastes  of  the  Month 

•  A  full-page  ad  in  the  February  issue  of  Harper’s 
Bazaar  has  a  photo  of  a  woman  with  her  arm  around 
a  midget.  Copy  reads:  “Bill  Blass  makes  you  look  like 
a  freak.  .  .  .  Creates  out  of  the  main  stream  clothes 
like  this  sequined  blazer  and  to-the-floor  turtle  neck. 
It’s  freakish  .  .  .  you’ll  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Get 
stared  at.  Shun  attention?  Shun  Bill  Blass!” 

•  An  automobile  window  sticker  supplied  by  the  Guar¬ 
antee  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company  states:  “Notice 
to  Any  Physician  or  Hospital — Please  give  our  policy 
holder  immediate  attention  in  case  of  injuries.  .  .  .” 

•  An  ad  in  the  Washington  Post  warned :  “Armaged¬ 
don- Approacheth  ?  Ancient  writings  on  the  walls  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  foretold  major  world  catastrophies. 
They  end  at  year  2,000.  Though  there  may  be  disasters 
from  time  to  time,  there  always  remains  the  spark  to 
start  life  anew.  Skyland  Estates — an  established  com¬ 
munity  high  atop  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  Linden,  offers  you  and  your  descendants  a 
chance  of  survival  in  a  world  torn  asunder.  .  .  .” 

The  Smoking  Syndrome 

Cigarette  jokes  were  on  the  march  this  month. 

Vaughn  Meader,  having  echoed  General  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  awesome  “I  shall  return,”  talked  about  a 
new  sign  over  Forest  Lawn  cemetery,  reading:  “This 
Is  Marlboro  Country.”  A  similar  gag  had  appeared  in 
Mad  magazine  a  while  back.  More  recently,  Mad  fea¬ 
tured  this  ad :  “Likely  Strife  separates  the  men  from 
the  boys  .  .  .  but  not  from  the  doctors.”  Even  the 
Nation  ventured  into  what,  at  another  time  in  another 
place,  would  have  been  labeled  as  sick  humor.  Sample 
slogan:  “The  Family  That  Smokes  Together  Dies  To¬ 
gether.” 

TV’s  That  Was  the  Week  That  Was  ran  an  old  film 
from  the  files  of  that  show’s  British  forerunner,  wr;h 
a  sound  track  of  Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes  accompany¬ 
ing  alternating  shots  of  smokers  and  cancer  victims. 
One  of  the  sponsors  took  a  vacation  that  night — name¬ 
ly,  Raleigh  cigarettes,  of  gift  coupon  fame. 

The  Philip  Morris  people,  by  the  way,  have  decided 


to  add  coupons  to  Alpine  cigarettes  as  their  final  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  lung  problem. 

Funnier  than  just  about  anything  made-up  was  the 
unintentional  irony  inherent  in  the  government’s  Janus- 
like  schizophrenia.  The  Dept,  of  Agriculture  lost  16 
million  dollars  last  fiscal  year  in  subsidizing  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry,  and  will  lose  more  because  price  sup¬ 
ports  have  just  been  raised;  now,  if  people  heed  the 
Public  Health  Service  report  and  do  cut  down  on  ciga¬ 
rette-buying,  then  the  taxpayer-supported  subsidy  can 
be  expected  to  rise  still  higher. 

Fortunately,  though,  enough  people  are  already 
hooked  on  cigarettes  to  preclude  that  possibility.  The 
attempt  to  dissuade  young  people  from  smoking  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  Commie  plot  to  undermine  free  enterprise.  If 
an  individual  is  young  enough  to  give  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  international  security,  he’s  old  enough  to 
smoke ! 

0 

All  those  phony  peacemongers  who  never  understood 
how  everybody  else  could  stand  for  the  dangers  (in  the 
future)  of  nuclear  testing,  are  now  comprehending 
with  every  inhalation. 

And  therein  lies  the  reason  for  continued  smoking: 
The  threshhold  of  human  anxiety  is  extremely  short- 
ranged.  People  can’t  seriously  relate  to  their  own  dis¬ 
tant  demise.  No,  what’s  needed  to  save  them  from 
themselves  is  a  much  more  immediate  danger. 

Our  suggestion:  Start  a  massive  underground  cam¬ 
paign  that  Smoking  Causes  Homosexuality  Now! 

Do  you  think  it  was  just  an  accident  that  Peter  Law- 
ford  sang  It’s  So  Nice  to  Have  a  Man  Around  the  House 
on  the  Judy  Garland  show  and  that  a  week  later  Judy 
“fell”  and  hurt  her  head  ?  Remember,  that  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  All  part 
of  an  insidious  pattern. 

Surely  you  can  guess  why  That  Was  the  Week  That 
Was  (cigarette-sponsored,  you’ll  recall)  deleted  from 
its  pilot  show  a  bit  based  on  the  Valachi  hearings  by 
Charlie  Manna,  who  would  have  said — in  the  role  of  an 
F.B.I.  agent  responding  to  a  rash  of  phone  calls  from 
would-be  informers — “Look,  Mister,  just  because  a  man 
kisses  you  doesn’t  mean  he’s  gonna  kill  you!” 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  New  York  City  Health  De¬ 
partment’s  Venereal  Disease  Education  Unit  chose  to 
have  5  million  matchbooks  advertise  that  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  are  on  the  rise?'  It’s  an  unchallenged  statis¬ 
tic  that  homosexuals  are  by  far  the  greatest  spreaders 
of  VD. 

May  we,  then,  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Eugene  (Oregon)  Register-Guard  for  its  outspo¬ 
kenness  in  this  matter.  On  January  10th,  they  summed 
up  the  situation  quite  neatly  with  this  most  meaningful 
headline:  “Health  Hazard  Tag  Expected  for  Fags” 

Artukovic,  Mass  Murderer 

Issue  #47  of  the  Realist  contained  an  article  about 
a  Yugoslavian  Eichmann  illegally  secure  in  the  U.S. 
for  15  years.  A  reader  wrote  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
and  received  this  response: 

“•  •  •  Artukovic  entered  the  United  States  fraudulently 
on  July  16,  1948,  upon  presentation  of  an  Irish  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Identity  bearing  an  assumed  name.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  ruled 
in  April  1953  that  Artukovic  was  subject  to  deportation. 
The  deportation  order  was  stayed  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  completely  distinct  extradition  case  filed  by  the 
Yugoslav  Consul  General  with  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
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at  Los  Angeles  in  1951.  The  Yugoslav  Government  re¬ 
quested  the  return  of  Artukovic  to  Yugoslavia,  where 
he  is  charged  with  murder. 

“Following  extensive  legal  proceedings,  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Southern  District  of  California,  sit¬ 
ting  as  extradition  magistrate,  on  January  15,  1959, 
denied  the  Yugoslav  extradition  request  on  the  grounds 
that  insufficient  evidence  of  Arutokovic’s  responsibility 
for  the  crimes  had  been  shown  and  that,  in  any  event, 
the  crimes  charged  were  political  in  character  and  there¬ 
fore,  under  the  extradition  treaty,  not  subject  to  extra¬ 
dition.  Inasmuch  as  the  extradition  magistrate  found 
that  a  proper  case  for  extradition  had  not  been  pre¬ 
sented,  the  case  did  not  come  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  action. 

“In  May  1959  a  regional  office  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  again  took  up  the  deporta¬ 
tion  question.  A  further  stay  of  the  deportation  order 
was  granted,  and  is  still  in  force.  The  ruling  was  based 
on  that  section  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  withhold  de¬ 
portation  of  an  alien  to  any  country  when  ‘in  his  opinion 
the  alien  would  be  subject  to  physical  persecution.’ 
Unless  additional  evidence  of  a  conclusive  nature  is 
turned  up,  further  action  would  appear  unlikely.  .  .  .” 

Musical  Fears 

If  anybody  thought  Terry  Southern  was  kidding 
when  he  mentioned  (issue  #43)  “teen-age  use  of  Saran 
Wrap  for  condoms,”  Time  made  it  official  last  month: 
“In  many  parts  of  the  country,  physicians  report  the 
use  of  Saran  Wrap  as  a  male  contraceptive.” 

Time  didn’t  tell  that  teen-age  girls  have  found  Seven- 
Up  a  much  better  douche  than  Coca-Cola  when  shaken. 

And  now,  according  to  the  Insider’s  Newsletter,  a 
dermatologist  has  found  that  Enovid,  the  birth  control 
pill,  “helps  control  rampant  acne.” 

To  complete  this  bizarre  menstrual  cycle,  we  are  but 
waiting  for  reports  that  Trojans  keep  your  sandwiches 
fresher  than  any  other  product;  rubbing  the  cervix 
with  Reynolds  Wrap  spread  with  Clearasil  induces 
abortion;  and  you  can  get  high  out  of  your  skull  if  you 
drink  Zonite  with  a  diaphragm  dissolved  in  it. 

Explain  This  to  Your  Children 

“The  United  States  can  raise  wheat  because  God  is 
on  our  side,”  said  Army  Coach  Paul  Dietsel  on  the 
Today  show  recently.  Apparently,  then,  the  U.S.  has 
defied  God’s  will  by  selling  $300,000,000  worth  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  Commerce  Department  has  ruled  that  the 
shipment  of  3500  pounds  of  powdered  milk  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Nacional  in  Havana,  by  The  Emergency  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Disaster  Relief  for  Cuba,  is  “contrary  to  the 
national  interest.”  Our  government  has  also  denied  a 
request  by  Casa  Cuba,  Inc. — a  N.  Y.  social  club  of  per¬ 
sons  of  Latin  American  origin  or  extraction — for  an 
'  export  license  to  send  used  clothing  and  shoes  to  hurri¬ 
cane  victims  in  Cuba. 

The  Emergency  Committee  appealed  the  decision  to 
the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  Appeals  Board  on  January 
6th;  Casa  Cuba  appealed  on  January  22nd.  The  Board 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  Adlai  Stevenson’s  statement 
before  the  UN  General  Assembly  last  October,  express¬ 
ing  “deepest  sympathy  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States”  for  the  Cuban  hurricane  victims.  Would  he  lie? 

Bad  weather  and  crop  failure  cut  drastically  into 
Russia’s  grain  production  last  year,  and  Canada  sold 
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the  USSR  $500,000,000  worth  of  wheat.  Since  U.S. 
farmers  grow  more  wheat  than  this  country  can  use, 
there  developed  in  Washington  a  growing  inclination 
for  us  to  sell  surplus  crops  to  Russia.  Thus,  the  present 
policy,  domestic  poverty  notwithstanding. 

Now,  Russia  had  shipped  wheat  to  Cuba  last  year, 
even  though  Russia  found  it  necessary  to  import  wheat 
itself.  Perhaps  there  is  an  object  lesson  here — a  way 
for  those  humanitarians  who  wish  to  aid  the  Cuban 
people  to  resolve  their  dilemma — ship  clothes  and  pow¬ 
dered  milk  to  Russia,  and  let  them  ship  it  to  Cuba. 

Would  the  Commerce  Department  dare  say  that  ship¬ 
ping  milk  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  and  shipping  wheat  to  them  is  not? 

The  Mother  Poster 

The  response  to  our  patriotic  poster  ($1  each)  has 
been  most  gratifying.  Red-white-and-hlue,  8-by-22- 
inches,  starred-and-striped  and  hammered-and-sickled, 
it  reads:  “Fuck  Communism!”  At  the  bottom  is  the 
notation :  “Additional  copies  available  from  the  Mothers 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.C.”  (Read¬ 
er  J.  Stanley  Koper  of  District  Heights,  Maryland  sug¬ 
gests:  “To  better  symbolize  our  present  National  Pur¬ 
pose,  the  bottom  line  might  have  read,  ‘Further  infor¬ 
mation  available  from  the  Mothers  of  the  American 
Revolution.’  ”) 

The  poster  has  been  purchased  by  college  groups  for 
mock  political  conventions,  by  the  mayor  of  a  midwest- 
ern  city  and  by  one  of  the  astronauts.  Norman  Mailer, 
Terry  Southern,  Joseph  Heller  and  Ralph  J.  Gleason 
all  sent  them  out  as  Christmas  gifts.  Arthur  Cowan 
had  one  framed  and  shipped  to  England  with  instruc¬ 
tions  that  it  be  installed  in  his  Rolls-Royce.  Paul  Jacobs 
brought  a  couple  to  Washington  and  gave  them  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  and  Peace  Corps  Direc¬ 
tor  Sargent  Shriver. 

A  reader  from  New  Jersey  bought  25  posters — five 
of  which  were  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Barry  Goldwater, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  John  Birch  Society  (they’ve  all 
been  sent,  with  a  personal  note  from  me)  and,  wrote 
the  instigator,  “I’ll  try  to  keep  the  fifth  for  myself. 
The  one  I  did  have  was  accepted  with  great  glee  by  an 
Episcopalian  priest  who  planned  to  hang  it  on  the  wall 
of  his  den  next  to  an  autographed  photograph  of  Bishop 
Pike.” 

The  Realist  Competition 

When  the  New  Yorker  decided  to  publish  James  Bald¬ 
win’s  essay  titled  “Down  at  the  Cross,”  they  didn’t 
know  in  which  department  to  include  it.  Finally,  they 
retitled  it  “Letter  from  a  Region  in  My  Mind,”  and 
once  again  the  little  old  lady  in  Dubuque  could  enjoy  a 
certain  sense  of  order  about  her  favorite  magazine. 

Despite — or,  rather,  because  of — the  New  Yorker’s 
incidental  bureaucracy,  we  were  inspired  by  an  item 
in  “The  Talk  of  the  Town”  department,  which  recom¬ 
mended  to  bloody-fingered  beer-drinkers:  Turn  the  can 
upside  down  and  open  it  the  old  way  from  the  bottom. 

There  must  be  countless  other  ways  to  thwart  prog¬ 
ress.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  submit  same.  We’ll 
pay  $10  for  every  one  we  publish  in  the  Realist. 

Going  to  the  Dogs 

Although  dogs  are  color-blind,  Gaines  Bits  come  in 
colors;  so  do  Ken-L  Treats.  Other  than  that,  we  have 
no  comment  on  the  launching  of  John  Glenn,  politician. 
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Wanderings 

Why  did  the  N.  Y.  Post  drop  Frank  Interlandi’s  car¬ 
toon  feature?  How  come  we  give  gifts  to  mailmen  and 
not  to  Dept,  of  Sanitation  men?  Why  did  the  N.Y.  Post 
drop  Art  Hoppe’s  column  ?  What  is  the  real  nitty  gritty  ? 
Why  did  the  N.Y.  Post  refuse  to  accept  an  ad  for  at¬ 
torney  Mark  Lane’s  public  talk  on  the  Oswald  case? 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

9  Our  apologies  to  those  who  sent  in  $1  for  Saint  Realists 
(plastic  models  of  our  cover  mascot  for  your  desk  or'  auto¬ 
mobile  dashboard)  and  didn’t  get  them;  a  new  shipment  has 
just  been  received.  In  response  to  reader  request,  the 
Realist  now  has  available,  at  $3,  binders  for  back  issues. 

•  Although  I  feel  that  John  Wilcock’s  piece  in  this  issue 
is  sociologically  significant  and  inadvertently  satirical,  I 
omitted  from  it  a  list  of  celebrities’  names  because  I  felt 
that  this  would  have  been  irrelevant,  gossipy,  coincidental, 
pandering,  and  disloyal  on  the  part  of  Wilcock’s  informants, 
all  of  whom  insisted  on  anonymity  themselves,  except  for 
Miss  G.,  Mitzi  Morris,  who  insisted  on  being  identified. 

©  Several  readers  have  asked  me  about  Fact  magazine. 
When  I  first  saw  their  ad,  I  sent  in  $7.50  for  a  6-issue 
subscription,  along  with  a  note  of  encouragement.  Then  I 
received  the  Jan.-Feb.  issue.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  N.Y. 
Times  protesting  Fact’s  misleading  advertising.  The  Times 
called  me  for  details.  The  ad  had  listed  22  impressive 
names  as  “contributors,”  when  actually  they  had  simply 
sent  in  statements  critical  of  Time  magazine,  many  of 
which  are  exactly  one  sentence  long.  The  Times  made  Fact 
change  the  ad.  However,  the  lie  remained  that  “Fact  will 
not  be  sold  on  newsstands  [but  is]  obtainable  by  subscrip- 
tion  only.”  (Italics  theirs.)  Fact  is  published  by  Ralph 
Ginzburg,  author  of  An  Unhurried  View  of  Erotica,  editor 
of  Eros ,  and  currently  working  on  A  Hurried  View  of 
Ethics. 

9  Since  we  haven’t  published  any  letters  to  the  editor  for 
a  long  time  now,  about  one-third  of  the  April  issue  of  the 
Realist  will  be  devoted  to  the  funniest  and  most  interesting 
mail  we’ve  received  over  the  last  year  or  so.  Although  that 
one  issue  will  not  be  on  newsstands,  it  will  be  available 
by  mail  for  35$. 

•  In  his  article,  Albert  Ellis  mentions  Reason  and  Emo¬ 
tion  in  Psychotherapy.  The  book  is  available  from  the 
Realist,  but  it  costs  $10,  and  unless  you’re  in  the  field,  I 
would  recommend  his  less  expensive  ($5)  A  Guide  to  Ra¬ 
tional  Living  in  an  Irrational  World  (co-authored  with 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Harper).  Also  available  from  the  Realist  by 
Dr.  Ellis  are  Sex  and  the  Single  Man  and  The  Intelligent 
Woman’s  Guide  to  Man-Hunting  (each  $5). 

•  A  number  of  N.Y.  County  bail  bondsmen  warned  last 
month  that  they  might  go  on  strike.  D.  A.  Frank  Hogan 
said  that  if  there  was  a  strike  he  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
fatal  and  that  “Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
eliminated  bondsmen  altogether.”  The  Realist  Bail  Fund 
does  eliminate  bondsmen — mostly  for  kids  who  don’t  have 
the  collateral  anyway.  So  far,  as  a  result  of  an  editorial 
in  issue  #47,  readers  have  sent  us  a  total  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars,  but  in  order  to  get  the  bail  rolling,  the 
Realist  has  sent  a  check  for  $1,000  to  the  attorney  who  will 
be  handling  the  fund. 

•  Recently  I  was  a  guest  lecturer  in  Martin  Gross’  Social 
Criticism  course  at  the  New  School;  a  speaker  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  in  Berkeley;  panelist  in  a  discussion 
of  pornography  moderated  by  Mark  Schorer;  guest  lecturer 
in  Eugene  Burdick’s  Political  Science  course;  speaker  at 
the  San  Francisco  Opposition;  at  Columbia  University’s 
Bertrand  Russell  Humanist  Group;  at  the  Westchester 
Ethical  Society;  and,  on  Saturday  evening,  March  7th, 
at  Antioch  College  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  I  mention  all 
this  because  it  indicates  a  growing  acceptance  of  the 
Realist  without  compromise;  personally,  I  have  to  fake  it 
every  time  out. 
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A  Schmuckiness  Montage 

®  A  pacifist  organization  has  solicited  letters  on  the  topic: 
Should  pacifist  girls  date  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  theory 
that  “fraternizing  with  the  enemy”  is  an  accepted  pacifist 
technique,  or  should  they  refuse  to  date  them  out  of  fear 
of  “giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy”?  •  A  lady  from 
Easton,  Pa.,  decided  to  take  a  correspondence  course  in 
ornithology  at  Louisiana  State  University,  and  filled  out 
the  application  blank,  except  for  the  space  reserved  for 
“race”;  back  came  a  note  from  Mrs.  Helen  Carleton,  head 
of  the  correspondence-study  dept.,  saying  “Please  complete 
the  application  blank  by  filling  in  next  to  the  blank  ‘race.’  ” 
The  lady  from  Easton  replied  that  she  didn’t  understand 
what  her  race  had  to  do  with  her  educational  qualifications; 
Mrs.  Carleton  wrote  back:  “Since  you  do  not  wish  to  com¬ 
plete  the  application  ...  I  am  returning  your  check.  .  .  •” 
@  An  unidentified  informant  in  Ralph  J.  Gleason’s  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  column :  “Negro  disc  jockeys  are  de¬ 
manding  equality  in  payola.  In  previous  years,  the  Negro 
jocks  were  getting  a  lot  less  than  the  white  ones.  Now,  after 
the  payola  investigations  showed  how  much  money  was 
available,  they’re  saying,  ‘Let  me  have  mine!’  and  they’re 
getting  it.”  ®  Secretary  of  State  Frank  Jordan  announced 
that  he  supports  efforts  to  abolish  the  Rumford  Fair  Hous¬ 
ing  Act,  because  “We’ve  never  had  any  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  California.  ...”  9  In  England,  a  rector  pronounced 
a  curse  on  church  vandals  and  withdrew  it  after  the  dam¬ 
age  was  repaired  overnight — not  by  repentant  vandals,  he 
later  learned,  but  by  the  police.  9  Billy  Graham  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune:  “If  I’d  stayed  longer  in  England  in 
1954,  I  feel  the  Profumo  scandal  mght  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  .  .  .”  ®  British  teenagers  lined  up  at  a  tattooist’s 
shop  to  have  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  tattooed  on  them 
in  time  for  Christmas.  9  Sixty-nine  %  of  church-oriented 
Christians  in  the  U.S.  believe  that  Jews  are  the  group 
“most  responsible”  for  crucifying  Christ;  ,45%  hold  that 
Jews  can  never  be  forgiven  for  what  they  did  to  Jesus  until 
they  accept  Him  as  the  True  Saviour.”  9  Ad  for  the 
Israel  Discount  Bank  Ltd.  in  N.Y. :  “Join  Our  Chanukah 
Club — Systematic  savings  will  provide  the  needed  money 
for  your  holiday  shopping.”  9  The  Freethought  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  has  as  its  symbol,  the  pansy.  9  In  Germany, 
a  court  dismissed  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  animals  brought 
against  a  fraulein  who  does  a  striptease  on  horseback. 
®  Teen-aged  boys  questioned  in  a  British  cigarette  survey 
said  they  smoke  because  they  want  to  stay  small  and  be¬ 
come  jockeys.  ®  In  California,  a  38-year-old  woman  was 
sentenced  to  4  months  in  jail  after  her  12-year-old  son 
testified :  “I  saw  Mother  and  her  friends  smoking  the  mari¬ 
juana.”  ©  Oscar  A.  Bloustein,  executive  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Package  Stores  Assn.:  “Liquor  is  the  only 
commodity  that’s  mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  .  .  .” 
©  Some  13,000  feet  of  film  on  life'  in  Red  China  shot  by 
Australian  documentary  producer  John  Dixon  were  im¬ 
pounded  by  U.S.  Customs  officials  when  he  attempted  to 
bring  them  here  for  perusal  by  NBC,  ABC  and  Screen 
Gems.  9  When  a  folksinging'  group,  The  Tarriers,  per¬ 
formed  at  West  Point,  they  first  had  to  undergo  a  security 
clearance.  ©  Key  Records  lists  as  one  of  its  “Top  Anti- 
Commuriist  Albums,”  The  Case  Against  Fluoridation.  9  At 
an  IBM  luncheon  for  retired  workers,  the  grace-saying 
included:  “Thank  you,  oh  Lord,  for  the  continued  commer¬ 
cial  success  of  IBM  in  the  business  community.”  9  Edwin 
A.  Canine,  Manager  of  NSA’s  Boston  Regional  Office:  “The 
National  Security  Agency  is  a  major  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  activity  of  the  Dept,  of  Defense.  The  work  of  NS  A 
is  founded  on  science  and  theology.  ...”  9  N.Y.  Daily 
News  editorial  on  February  1st:  “The  good  Lord  willing, 
U.S.  spacecraft  Ranger  6  will  hit  the  moon  early  tomorrow 
morning.  .  .  .”  ©  Newsweek  quoting  Lyndon  Johnson,  hand¬ 
ing  hack  the  draft  of  a  speech  for  revision :  “Put  a  lot  of 
tears  into  it.”  9  Form  letter  sent  out  by  a  publisher  to 
newspaper  book  reviewers :  “If  you  were  one  of  the  people 
I  met  at  the  National  Book  Awards  meeting  in  New  York 
City  last  month,  I  enjoyed  meeting  you.”  9 
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Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi  I 

by  Bob  Abel  / 

Perhaps  it  is  now  time — or  rather,  time  enough — to 
speak  of  the  Kennedy-in-death-as-not-in-life  experience. 
For  four  days,  people  who  keep  their  TV  sets  in  the 
bedroom  lest  they  be  found  out  and  identified  as  Ameri¬ 
can  majority  types,  rolled  them  out  and  watched  and 
watched  and  watched  some  more  of  the  same,  and  each 
day  -\yent  out  and  gobbled  up  each  inch  of  newsprint 
'  that  told  them  what  they  had  seen. 

Then  there  was  a  time  for  speaking  of  style,  as  an 
apparently  priceless  commodity,  and  for  recalling  where 
one  whs  on  that  fateful  Friday  afternoon,  and  then  the 
morbidity  industry  took  over  for  fun  and  profit  on  be¬ 
half  of  posterity.  Be  advised,  then,  that  you  need  not 
trust  to  memory,  for  the  memory  h^is  been  put  on  sale, 
any  anyone,  even  the  deprived,  can  afford  it. 

For  Sale:  “A  Memory  Cast  of  Courage.  The  lasting 
image  of  John  F.  Kennedy  is  cast  of  his  own  coui’age 
and  shall  live  on  in  the  minds  of  men.  Just  under  life 
size.  .  .  .  Price  is  $19.50  express  collect,  small  version 
$5.95.” 

For  Sale:  “Memorial  Photograph  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Official  portrait.  .  .  .  Reproduced  in  full  color, 
with  eloquent  excerpt  from  his  Inaugural  Address.  .  .  . 
A  treasured  memento,  a  thoughtful  gift.  Price  $4.98 
postpaid.  No  C.O.D.’s.” 

For  Sale:  Color  photograph,  no  eloquent  excerpts, 
priced  at  29c,  49c,  79c  and  points  east  and  west. 

For  sale:  “Stained  Glass  Kennedy  Memorial.  Heir¬ 
loom  Quality.  Church-like  panel  attaches  in  seconds  to 
window  with  hanger  supplied.  A  touching  and  beautiful 
tribute.  .  .  .  Real  leaded  edges.  $3.98  postpaid.” 

!. For  Sale:  “J.F.K.  Pen.  This  unusual  collector’s  item, 
a  full-sized  push  button  pen,  with  silver  finish  cap, 
sturdy  clip,  black  barrel  with  J.F.K.  profile  beautifully 
modeled.  Raised  J.F.K.  initials  on  deep  pocket  clip.  In¬ 
scribed  on  the  barrel  are  the  historical  words.  .  .  .  $1.00 
each.  6  for  $5.00.  We  pay  postage.” 

For  Sale:  “Memorial  Scroll  .  .  .  has  a  portrait  of  our 
late  President  with  original  commentary  honoring  His 
[sic]  Memory.  The  Scroll  is  suitable  for  framing.  $1.00.” 

For  Sale:  “In  Memoriam.  What  A  Gift.  For  every 
child  and  adult!  Beautiful  Presidential  Wall  Plaques 
[Washington  and  Kennedy].  Be  proud  of  your  country’s 
heritage.' Both  for  $1.89  or  $1.00  each.  While  they  last.” 

For  Sale:  A  lapel  button  bearing  the  portrait  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  the  legend,  “In  Memory  of  Our  Beloved 
President.”  Price:  50c. 

For  Sale:  “This  sensitive,  perceptive  interpretation. 

.  .  .  Bronze  finish.  Seven  inches  high,  including  base. 
$12.50.  .  .  .  Bronze  finish.  Twelve  inches  high,  including 
walnut  base.  $25.00.  .  .  .  Life-size.  Bronze  finish.  Twen¬ 
ty-one  inches  high,  including  walnut  base.  $100.00.” 

For  Sale:  A  JFK  salt-and-pe.pper  set  in  which  pepper 
is  a  china  rocking  chair  and  salt  a  china  figure  of  the 
President,  with  three  holes  in  its  back  (sic  sic  sic)  for 
pouring.  97c. 

For  Sale:  “A  Profile  in  Courage.  .  .  .  Here,  to  remem¬ 
ber  forever,  is  a  documentary  recreation  of  a  tragic  day 
that  will  live  in  history  and  in  the  hearts  and  mind  of 
the  world.  With  unforgettable  immediacy,  you  relive  the 
.  sudden  moments  of  that  fatal  event.  .  .  .  Here,  too,  are 
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eulogies.  ...  In  this  moving  memorial  there  are  vignettes 
of  our  beloved  JFK’s  speeches  that  reveal  his  vibrant 
humor,  warmth  and  wisdom.  .  .  .  Gift-wrapped  free.” 
Price:  $3.98. 

For  Sale:  “Eternal  Flame  of  Light  to  Remember” — 
an  electric  night  light  complete  with  portrait  and  a 
promise  to  burn  for  50,000  hours.  $1. 

For  Sale:  “THE  KENNEDYS.  The  late  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  sensitively  interpreted  by  reknowned  U.S. 
Government  sculptor,  W.  A.  Smith,  whose  works  have 
been  admired  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  for 
their  keen  physical  resemblance  and  artistic  excellence. 

.  .  .  $4.50  each,  $8.50  pair,  postpaid.  S.  C.  Residents  add 
3%  sales  tax.” 

For  Sale:  “President  Kennedy  Bronze  Sculptured 
Plaque.  .  .  .  Weighs  5y2  lbs.  with  brass  chain  for  hang¬ 
ing.  Impressively  modelled,  iy2"  deep,  capturing  the 
youth,  energy  and  dignity  of  our  late  President.  Spe¬ 
cially  priced  [sic]  at  $75.00  postpaid.” 

For  Sale:  “Commemorative  China  Plate  and  Ceramic 
Tile  [the  face  you  love  to  eat  off].  At  the  request  of 
many  of  our  customers,  we  have  re-issued  these  fine 
commemorative  pieces.  Ivory  China  Plate.  Medium  grey 
white  border.  Dz.  $21.00.  .  .  .  Wholesale  prices.  Min. 
sample  order  $25.00.” 

Not  For  Sale:  The  memory  of  our  35th  President, 
who  came  in — and  went  out,  as  it  happened — as  a  poli¬ 
tician,  a  not  young  but  not  at  all  middle-aged  man  who 
wanted  to  do  a  great  deal,  we  believe,  but  managed  so 
precious  little,  albeit  that  little  representing  an  impor¬ 
tant  inroad  into  the  deadlock  of  today;  a  man  of — yes, 
style  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  word — and  undeni¬ 
able  wit  and  intelligence  and  energies  whose  good  inten¬ 
tions  remain  as  a  kind  of  broken  promise;  a  President 
whose  glamour,  not  unlike  that  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  had 
seduced  us  all  just  a  little,  and  often  quite  a  little  bit. 

And  that  is  why — nearly  every  last  so-called  cynical 
one  of  us  cried  some  and  mourned  some  and  wondered 
a  whole  lot  just  why — we  had  swallowed  the  legend  be¬ 
fore  he  became  one,  and  now  we  are  stuck  with  one.  It 
is  little  enough — as  memorials  go — but  it  is  the  least 
we  can  deny  the  packaging  experts. 

A  Footnote  on  Fatal  Semantics 

Judging  by  the  usual  volume  of  unhappy  news  on  the 
front  pages  of  our  daily  newspapers,  the  most  abused 
word  in  the  language — newspaperese  or  otherwise — is 
“tragedy,”  a  noun  which  is  being  rendered  senseless  by 
abuse.  For  example,  when  President  Johnson  learned  of 
the  riots  in  Panama,  he  branded  them  a  tragedy.  The 
New  York  Times,  patriarch  of  editorial  opinion  in  this 
country,  agreed  on  its  editorial  page  that  this  was  in¬ 
deed  a  tragic  event.  Yet  less  than  a  week  later  we  find 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Cyrus  R.  Vance  hailing  our 
troops  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  their  conduct  in  the  face 
of  “extreme  provocation.” 

Now  I  am  confused — is  Sec.  Vance  hailing  our  troops* 
“discipline  and  restraint”  in  the  midst  of  a  tragedy?  Or 
for  not  having  contributed  even  more  to  that  tragedy? 
Since  Sec.  Vance  asserts  that  “Castro  Communist” 
agents  contributed  “measurably”  to  the  violence  of  these 
riots,  would  he  care  to  estimate  how  much  or  how  more 
“measurably”  than  the  bullets  of  our  troops? 

Was  the  fact  of  the  riots  a  tragedy,  the  actual  vio¬ 
lence,  or  the  sixty  years  of  bilking  we  have  handed 
Panama  with  regard  to  the  big  ditch?  Or  do  we  think 
objectively,  disregarding  national  interests,  and  measure 
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tragedy  purely  in  terms  of  lives  lost,  wounds  suffered 
and  property  destroyed  and  damaged,  presumably  in 
that  order? 

My  Webster’s  New  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary 
(1951  edition)  defines  a  tragedy  as  “a  fatal  event,  catas¬ 
trophe  or  calamity,  especially  one  replete  with  harrow¬ 
ing  details  and  intensely  dramatic  in  nature.”  Another 
definition  calls  for  “excessive  or  protracted  suffering.” 
By  the  second  definition,  a  man  slowly  dying  of  cancer 
is  a  tragic  case.  The  key  word  in  the  first  definition  is 
“fatal.”  The  only  fatal  aspects  of  the  Panama  riots  were 
the  bullets  and  other  instruments  of  death.  Nothing 
fatal  happened  to  the  Canal.  Nothing  fatal  has  happened 
to  our  foreign  policy — in  fact,  we  may  amend  some  of 
the  arrogance  out  of  it. 

And  nothing  fatal  has  happened  to  U.S. -Panamese  re¬ 
lations,  since  the  anti-American  sentiments  that  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  riots  have  been  festering  for  decades. 
Perhaps  what  was  fatal,  apart  from  the  bullets  and 
stones,  was  the  absurd  chauvinism  of  the  Canal  Zone 
students  who  raised  the  American  flag  against  orders 
of  the  Canal  Commandant.  In  the  terms  of  Greek  trag¬ 
edy,  this  was  the  incident  that  set  off  the  workings  of 
unkind  Fate. 

The  semantic  snarl  remains  knotty  as  ever.  In  a  world 
where  only  death — and,  oh  yes,  the  terrors  of  taxation — 
are  the  immutable  facts  of  life,  who  decides  when  events 
are  tragic? 

Was  the  recent  disaster  at  sea,  when  a  Greek  ocean 
liner  caught  fire,  a  tragedy? 

Is  a  car  crash  killing  an  entire  family  a  tragedy? 

Is  the  death  of  an  ordinary,  untalented  youngster  a 
tragedy,  or  is  talent  the  determinant? 

Does  the  concept  of  tragedy  automatically  imply  large 
numbers  of  fatalities,  or  can  we  say  “tragic”  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  stillborn  infant? 

If  all  men  “are  created  equal,”  why  should  one  death 
mean  more  than  another? 

Why  should  Officer  Tippit’s  widow  become  a  rich 
widow  simply  because  her  husband  was  killed  on  the 
same  day  as  the  late  President?  Hundreds  of  policemen 
die  in  the  line  of  duty  each  year.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  nothing  is  tragic,  if  tomorrow’s  howling 
headlines  may  offer  a  far  more  harrowing  disaster. 
Perhaps  reporters  and  commentators  should  be  taught 
to  treat  tragedy  as  a  relative  constant,  always  amend¬ 
ing  the  word  with  such  descriptives  as  “great,”  “worst,” 
“immense,”  “minor,”  and  “personal.”  Perhaps  nothing 
is  tragic,  since  it  is  all  part  of  a  schemeless,  impersonal 
world  over  which  an  alleged  God  sits  chortling  over  the 
tragicomedy  he  has  allegedly  created  'for  some  rational 
purpose.  If  there  is  such  a  creature,  it  would  be  tragic 
indeed. 

Diabolic  Dialogues 

by  William  Duvall 

Football  fans  everywhere  were  shaken  recently  by 
the  death  of  Ernie  Davis,  former  star  Syracuse  rusher, 
from  leukemia.  He  died  before  he  had  played  a  single 
league  game  for  the  Cleveland  Browns.  An  A.P.  dis¬ 
patch  bearing  on  his  death  included  this  paragraph: 

In  his  hometown  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Davis’  mother, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Radford,  said  the  death  was  a  “terrible 

shock.”  She  said  she  was  numbed  by  the  loss  of  her 
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only  son.  His  father  is  dead. 

Reporter:  Good  evening,  Madam,  my  name  is  Albert 
Fletcher,  and  I  represent  the  Associated  Press. 

Woman:  What  do  you  want? 

Reporter :  You  are  Mrs.  Radford,  Mrs.  Arthur  Rad¬ 
ford  ? 

Mrs.  Radford:  Yes,  yes,  what  is  it? 

Reporter:  Your  son,  the  football  star,  died  today,  and 
I  was  wondering  if  you  had  recovered  sufficiently  from 
the  news  to  give  me  a  statement  on  it. 

Mrs.  Radford:  Oh,  I’d  be  glad  to. 

Reporter:  Attagirl!  Stout  attitude. 

Mrs.  Radford:  Not  really. 

Reporter:  Oh? 

Mrs.  Radford:  No.  You  see,  my  subscription  to  the 
local  daily  will  run  out  very  soon,  and  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  offend  anybody  in  the  chain. 

Reporter:  Have  faith — I’m  sure  you’ll  be  renewed. 

Mrs.  Radford:  Do  you  really  think  so? 

Reporter:  I’m  certain  of  it. 

Mrs.  Radford:  That’s  a  great  comfort.  Thank  you. 

Reporter:  Do  you  have  anything  to  say,  then,  Mrs. 
Radford,  about  your  late  son?  Go  back  to  how  you  first 
felt  when  you  heard  about  it. 

•  Mrs.  Radford:  But  that  was  only  twenty  minutes  ago. 

Reporter:  Wonderful!  Then  it’s  still  fresh  in  your 
mind. 

Mrs.  Radford:  Well,  you  can  say  his  death  was  a 
“terrible  shock”  to  me.  You  can  certainly  say  that. 

Reporter:  And  shall  I  be  sure  that  “terrible  shock”  is 
printed  in  quotation  marks? 

Mrs.  Radford:  Would  you  do  that  for  me? 

Reporter:  Could  I  refuse  at  a  time  like  this? 

Mrs.  Radford:  Because  I  want  everyone  to  know  how 
despicable  you  were  in  not  having  any  regard  at  all 
for  my  personal  feelings,  or  for  the  memory  of  my  dead 
son.  I  want  everyone  to  know  you  really  did  come  to  my 
house  today,  without  a  trace  of  human  regret. 

Reporter:  I  can  well  imagine. 

Mrs.  Radford:  Perhaps  you’d  better  put  down,  too, 
how  numbed  I  am  by  the  loss  of  my  only  son. 

Reporter:  You  do  look  a  trifle  peaked.  Why  don’t  you 
sit  down? 

Mrs.  Radford:  Because  you’re  sitting  on  the  only 
chair  we  have  in  the  room. 

Reporter:  Sometimes  it  helps  if  you  merely  lean 
against  the  wall. 

Mrs.  Radford:  Ah  .  .  .  That  does  feel  very  much  bet¬ 
ter.  It  gives  me  just  enough  strength  to  tell  you  that  his 
father  is  dead. 

Reporter:  That’s  all  the  sti*ength  you  need. 

Mrs.  Radford:  Not  quite,  Mr.  Fletcher,  not  quite. 

Reporter:  Oh?  What  other  strength,  Mrs.  Radfoi'd  . . . 
what  other  .  .  .  Mrs  Radford,  no,  put  down  that  trophy, 
put  it  down.  .  .  .  No!  Ah-h-h-h!  Uh!  Ah-h-h.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Radford  (on  phone ) :  I’m  sorry  to  bother  you, 
Madam,  but  do  you  have  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Albert? 

Voice:  Yes,  yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Fletcher.  What  is  it? 

Mrs.  Radford:  Your  son,  the  newspaperman,  died  to¬ 
day,  and  I  was  wondering  if  I  might  have  your  comment 
on  that. 

Mrs.  Fletcher:  You  certainly  may. 

Mrs.  Radford:  You  wouldn’t  feel  I  was  intruding? 

Mrs.  Fletcher:  No!  Not  at  all.  Somehow.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Radford:  Yes? 

Mrs.  Fletcher:  Somehow  I  feel  that’s  the  way  Albie 
would  have  wanted  it. 


The  Realist 


by  Edward  L.  Galligan 
Associate  Professoi*  of  English 
Western  Michigan  University 

Faithful  readers  of  the  Realist  who 
have  elephantine  memories  will  recall 
an  article  I  wrote  called  “Justice  for 
Sg't.  Thorne”  which  appeared  in  the 
May,  1961  issue  (#26).  It  was  about 
10:0U  Sgt.  Thorne  (formerly  Sex  Life 
of  a  Cop)  ,  a  book  that  the  F.B.I.  asked 
me  to  read  to  see  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  testify  against  it  at  an  obscenity 
trial  in  the  federal  court  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  The  burden  of  the 
article  is  that  the  book  is  inept  rather 
than  obscene  and  that  by  the  standards 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  it 
could  not  be  suppressed. 

As  a  result  of  that  article  I  did  testi¬ 
fy — for  the  defense.  What  follows  is  a 
report  to  readers  of  the  Realist  on  the 
trial,  which  finally  took  place  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  1963,  and  which 
resulted  in  two  California  publishers 
being  convicted  on  five  of  eighteen 
counts  for  transporting  obscene  mate¬ 
rial  across  state  lines.  I  shall  begin 
with  their  sentences. 

Judge  Noel  P.  Fox  sentenced  San¬ 
ford  Aday,  the  chief  officer  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm,  to  25  years  in  jail  and 
fined  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
He  gave  the  other  officer,  Wallace  Max- 
ey,  15  years  and  fined  him  nineteen 
thousand  dollars.  Finally,  he  set  bail 
during  the  period  the  case  is  being 
appealed  at  eighty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  cash. 

These  fantastically  heavy  sentences 
should  draw  public  attention  to  this 
case,  which  needs  more  attention  than 
it  has  so  far  received.  The  judge  and 
the  prosecution  attempted  to  establish 
a  precedent  which  would  take  us  a 
long,  ugly  step  backwards  in  obscenity 
law.  The  defense,  for  its  part,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  establish  the  principle  that  books 
written  for  an  educationally  lower- 
class  audience  have  the  same  rights  to 
freedom  as  books  written  for  educa¬ 
tionally  middle-class  and  upper-class 
audiences,  no  matter  how  clumsy  and 
crude  they  might  be. 

The  center  of  the  prosecution’s  po¬ 
sition  was  a  ruling  by  Judge  Fox  that 
the  defense  could  not  make  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  books  on  trial  and 
other  books  which  are  freely  published, 
purchased,  and  discussed  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  accused  books  do 
not  go  beyond  “contemporary  commu¬ 
nity  standards  of  candor  in  matters  of 
sex.” 

Judge  Fox  reasoned  that  the  jury 
already  knew  community  standards 
and  therefore  testimony  on  that  point 
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from  literary  experts  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  and  undesirable.  He  further 
reasoned  that  the  defense  then  had  no 
right  to  call  expert  witnesses,  but  as 
a  matter  of  grace  he  would  permit  a 
few  to  be  called.  Since  the  experts  were 
there  by  his  grace  he  had  the  right  to 
limit  their  testimony  to  discussion  of 
the  books  on  trial,  forbidding  even  so 
much  as  the  mention  of  another  book. 

I  was  one  of  three  experts  to  testify 
for  the  defense;  Robert  Kirsch,  book 
review  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  novelist  Guy  Endor  were 
the  other  two.  We  were  permitted  to 
assert  that  in  our  opinion  the  books 
did  not  go  beyond  the  contemporary 
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Hard  Core  Pornography 

community  standards  of  candor,  but 
we  were  not  allowed  to  support  our 
assertions  with  any  comparative  evi¬ 
dence.  In  effect,  we  were  forced  to 
address  ourselves  almost  exclusively 
to  the  question  of  the  “prurient  inter¬ 
est”  of  the  “dominant  theme.” 

This  wasn’t  quite  a  complete  retro¬ 
gression  to  the  days  when  a  single 
erotic  passage  was  enough  to  get  a 
book  banned — at  least  now  the  defense 
could  consider  the  entire  book — but  it 
was  retrogressive  enough  to  go  back 
to  times  when  courts  were  ignoring  all 
the  complexities  of  sex  in  modern  life 
and  considering  only  the  “prurient  ap¬ 
peal”  (whatever  that  may  be)  of  books 
at  issue. 

The  significance  of  this  is  indicated 
by  the  extraordinary  interest  the  F.B.I. 
took  in  the  trial.  Almost  every  day 
there  were  four,  five,  or  six  F.B.I. 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  court¬ 


room  observing  the  trial.  Apparently 
they  were  planning  to  use  this  trial 
as  a  model  for  a  number  of  other  pros¬ 
ecutions,  for  the  Federal  District  At¬ 
torney,  George  Hill,  told  newsmen  later 
that  the  case  would  stand  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  a  government  attack  on  ob¬ 
scenity. 

Unquestionably,  if  Judge  Fox’s  rul¬ 
ing  is  permitted  to  stand  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  secure  convictions  for 
obscenity  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  defense  took  the  position  that 
the  books  on  trial  were  written  by  and 
for  comparatively  uneducated  people 
and  that  in  their  way  they  were  no 
worse  than  or  no  better  than  books 
written  for  better  educated  people. 
They  are  equally  deserving  of  consti¬ 
tutional  protection.  That  books  for 
people  who  may  never  have  finished 
high  school  are  crudely  simple  in  lan¬ 
guage,  theme,  story  and  characteriza¬ 
tion  is  beside  the  point.  Such  people 
have  their  rights,  too,  and  among  these 
rights  are,  or  should  be,  the  right  to 
entertainment  of  a  quality  that  suits 
them  and  the  right  to  instruction  of  a 
simplicity  that  is  appropriate  to  their 
skills. 

The  indictment  contained  eighteen 
counts  for  transporting  obscene  mate¬ 
rials  across  state  lines  but  only  eight 
books  in  the  publishers’  Fabian  and 
Saber  editions  were  involved.  They 
were  Never  Enough  by  Byron  Woolfe, 
The  Black  Night  by  Betty  Short,  7  Am 
A  Lesbian  by  Lora  Sela,  Love  Princess 
by  Orrie  Hitt,  Desperate  Moments  by 
Graham  Roberts,  Decisive  Years  by 
Marsha  Bates,  Witch  Finder  by  Ralph 
Brandon,  and  Sex  Life  of  a  Cop  by 
Oscar  Peck. 

All  are  novels  published  for  the  first 
and  probably  only  time  in  these  cheap 
paperback  editions;  most  are  the  first 
or  only  novel  the  writer  has  published. 
According  to  testimony  given  at  the 
trial  by  a  prosecution  witness,  all  ex¬ 
cept  The  Black  Night,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  secretary  at  the  publishing 
house,  were  unsolicited  manuscripts 
mailed  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Even  the  quickest  skimming  glance 
shows  them  to  be  clumsily  written 
pieces.  E.g.,  from  The  Black  Night — 
“By  finding  the  car  meant  he  hadn’t 
jmet  with  an  accident,  unless  he  was 
with  somebody  he  shouldn’t  have  been.” 

Or  a  passionate  passage  from  Never 
Enough — “So  the  wonderfully  sweet, 
delicious  moments  ticked  away  to  the 
/ . — . . 

Unlimited  Jeopardy 

“Previously,  the  Federal  Government 
brought  a  similar  charge  against  the 
same  people  in  California  and  lost. 
Therefore,  the  Government  picked 
Grand  Rapids,  which  is  known  to  be 
an  extremely  conservative  area.” 

— Attorney  Stanley  Fleishman 
N  .  f 
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beatings  of  their  hearts,  and  the  moon 
and  stars  sprinkled  their  entwined, 
rapturous  bodies  with  lovelight,  and 
the  tiny  waves  breaking  softly  on  the 
beach  sang  them  a  song  of  forever- 
ness.” 

According  to  the  dealer  who  handles 
such  books  in  the  Battle  Creek-Kala- 
mazoo  area  they  represent  about  3% 
of  his  stock  and  are  bought  mostly  by 
men  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50 
who  are  plainly  not  very  well  off. 

All  the  books  deal  with  sex,  some 
more  vigorously  and  frequently  than 
others.  The  Black  Night  has  only  a 
few  scenes  of  intercourse,  though  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  life  in  a 
house  of  prostitution;  Decisive  Years, 
which  tells  of  the  growth  to  sexual  ma¬ 
turity  of  a  complete  Kinseyan  woman, 
dramatizes  a  number  and  variety  of 
sexual  acts;  Never  Enogh  and  Love 
Princess  portray  male  and  female  in¬ 
satiability;  Witch  Finder  exposes  the 
hypocrisy  and  cruelty  of  the  guardians 
of  small-town  morality  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  attitudes  toward  oral  sex  acts; 
Sex  Life  of  a  Cop  reveals  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  corruption  of  a  middle-sized 
city  by  following  the  amorous  adven¬ 
tures  of  two  policemen  in  a  cruiser  on 
the  night  shift;  I  Am  A  Lesbian  is  an 
earnest,  ineffectual  plea  for  the  les¬ 
bian’s  right  to  lead  her  own  kind  of 
life;  and  Desperate  Moments  tells  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  a  female  Mick¬ 
ey  Spillane  to  smash  a  ring  of  vicious 
gangsters. 

I  think  that  most  people  who  have 
not  done  a  good  deal  of  reading  in 
contemporary  fiction  and  non-fiction 
would  find  these  books  startling 
(though  to  tell  the  truth  I  really  can’t 
understand  how  a  person  who  has 
read  anything  at  all  in  the  last  twenty 
years  could  be  much  disturbed  by 


Ah,  Vindictiveness! 

Robert  R.  Kirsch  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times : 

“The  book  which  was  held  to  be 

obscene  was  Sex  Life  of  a  Cop ,  a 
satirical  and  humorous  novel  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  former  Midwestern  police 
officer.  Ironically,  while  the  trial 
was  under  way,  a  number  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  California 
were  suspended  in  an  incident 
which  paralleled  some  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  book.  .  .  . 

“When  this  volume  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  .  .  .  notice 
was  taken  of  the  book  in  a  police 
magazine.  The  article  did  not,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  make  any  claim  about  the 
book’s  alleged  obscenity.  It  said  in 
effect  that  the  book  held  police  offi¬ 
cers  up  to  ridicule.  It  went  on  to 
say  that  like  a  puppy  who  soiled  a 
rug,  the  people  who  brought  out  the 
book  ought  to  have  their  noses 
rubbed  in  it.” 


either  The  Black  Night  or  I  Am  A 
Lesbian)  .People  who  have  read  such 
books  as  Advertisements  for  Myself, 
Another  Country,  Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover,  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  The  Car¬ 
petbaggers,  Peyton  Place,  the  Kinsey 
Reports,  and  The  Marriage  Art — not 
to  mention  Naked  Lunch ,  Fanny  Hill , 
My  Life  and  Loves  and  "The  Cradle  of 
Erotica — would  find  them,  even  in  their 
most  erotic  passages,  dull  and  com¬ 
monplace. 

But  not  many  people  have  done  such 
reading  and  few  of  them  turn  up  on 
the  ordinary  jury.  Of  the  twelve  men 
and  women  on  the  jury  in  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  only  two  read  novels.  Moreover, 


Grand  Rapids,  where  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  are  quite  powerful, 
is  a  notoriously  conservative,  strait¬ 
laced  city.  Thus,  Judge  Fox’s  ruling 
that  the  defense  could  not  even  so 
much  as  name  another  book  made  a 
successful  defense  practically  impos¬ 
sible. 

Certainly  the  ruling  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  Kirsch,  Endor,  and  me  to 
present  to  the  jury  any  sizable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  as  we  saw  it  about 
the  books  on  trial.  Speaking  for  my¬ 
self,  I  think  it  is  true  that  these  books 
are  a  good  deal  less  candid  than  some 
novels  and  sexological  discussions  that 
have  been  explicitly  declared  not  ob¬ 
scene  by  various  courts,  and  they  are 
no  more  candid  than  many  books  that 
flourish  in  our  country  today.  We  are 
living  in  a  society  whose  standards 
of  acceptable  candor  are  now  quite 
broad.  I  have,  but  could  not  use  in 
court,  plenty  of  exact  evidence  to  prove 
this. 

I  also  think  it  is  true  that  these 
books  do  for  their  readers  what  more 
complex,  more  sophisticated  books 
which  are  not  subject  to  obscenity 
prosecutions  do  for  their  better  edu¬ 
cated,  socially  more  knowledgeable 
readers.  Witch  Finder,  ,for  example, 
swipes  ideas  and  techniques  from  such 
reputable  sources  as  William  Faulkner, 
John  O’Hara,  G.  Rattray  Taylor,  and 
the  Kinsey  group.  Sex  Life  of  a  Cop 
is  a  sort  of  Peyton  Place  for  people 
who  lack  the  linguistic  skill  and  social 
background  to  read  the  original.  Again, 
I  have,  but  could  not  use  in  court, 
ample  evidence  to  prove  this  point. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  true  that  these 
books  have  redeeming  social  signific¬ 
ance  even  though  they  have  very  little 
artistic  merit.  They  express  social  crit¬ 
icisms  which,  at  the  least,,  deserve  a 
hearing;  and  they  express  sexual  ideas 


which,  at  the  least,  are  as  valid  at 
those  freely  expressed  by  pmudly  sci-  ! 
entific  sexologists. 

Dr.  John  Eichenlaub  can  boast  in  t 
his  marvellously  Germanic  How-to  j 
book,  The  Marriage  Art,  that  “every 
word  in  this  book  has  to  do  with  sexual 
satisfaction  in  marriage”;  novelists  ' 
ought  to  have  the  same  freedom  that  i 
Dr.  Eichenlaub  has.  Any  novel,  even 
ones  like  these  in  which  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  thin  and  wooden,  has  the  great 
and  socially  significant  merit  of  show-  | 
ing  that  sexual  actions  are  performed  •: 
by  complex  human  beings,  while  Dr.  j 
Eichenlaub  and  his  colleagues  have  a 
nasty  tendency  to  reduce  us  to  copu¬ 


lating  machines.  Again,  I  have  ample 
evidence  to  prove  my  point  but  in  that 
court  under  that  ruling  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  touch  it. 

The  prospects  for  the  defense  looked 
bleak  to  those  of  us  who  were  testify¬ 
ing  under  the  frustrating  rule.  I  had 
little  hope,  Endor  had  less,  and  Kirsch 
was  urging  Stanley  Fleishman,  the  de¬ 
fense  attorney,  to  recognize  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  situation  and  conserve 
his  energies  for  the  appeal.  But  Fleish¬ 
man,  who  is  a  fine  lawyer  and  an  ad-' 
mirably  stubborn  fighter,  had  one  tac¬ 
tic  to  try.  In  a  lull  in  the  proceedings 
not  long  before  the  defense  rested  he 
informed  the  judge,  giving  him  ample 
time  to  consider  his  ruling,  that  when 
the  prosecution  called  its  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  in  rebuttal  he  planned  to  fully 
exercise  the  defense’s  rights  to  vigor¬ 
ous  cross-examination. 

Specifically,  he  planned  to  question 
the  prosecution’s  witnesses  on  other 
books.  He  argued  that  though  the  judge 
might  limit  the  direct  examination  of 
witnesses  appearing  as  a  matter  of 
grace  he  could  not  so  limit  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  for  the  pros¬ 
ecution.  If  the  prosecution  went  ahead 
with  its  plans  to  use  experts  of  its 
own,  Fleishman  was  going  to  use  them 
to  place  before  the  jury  the  evidence 
we  had  so  badly  wanted  to  use. 

The  judge  never  got  a  chance  to  rule 
on  this,  for  the  prosecution  decided  not 
to  call  any  expert  witnesses.  Its  fail¬ 
ure  to  offer  any  rebuttal  to  our  unani¬ 
mous  but  unsupported  assertion  that 
the  books  did  not  go  beyond  contem¬ 
porary  community  standards  of  can¬ 
dor  must  have  had  considerable  effect 
on  at  least  some  members  of  the  jury. 

The  jury’s  decision  surprised  every¬ 
one  and  really  gratified  no  one.  On 
seven  out  of  the  eight  books  the  jury 
failed  to  agree;  in  this  case  disagree- 
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Between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Blue  Pencil 


Evaluation,  by  the  Detroit  judge 
who  banned  it,  of  John  Griffin’s 
The  Devil  Rides  Outside : 

.  .  manifestly  tending  to  the 
corruption  of  the  morals  of  youth.” 


Evaluation,  by  pro-censorship  J. 
J.  Kilpatrick’s  The  Smut  Peddlers, 
of  The  Devil  Rides  Outside: 

“It  surely  ranks  among  the  most 
moral  books  of  this  generation.” 
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!  Academic  Sin 

by  Robert  Scheer 

Then  the  police  charged  the  peaceful  seated  crowds, 
causing  one  of  the  ugliest  scenes  in  South  Vietnam’s 
three-month-old  Buddhist  crisis.  With  rifle  butts,  clubs 
and  tommy-gun  clips,  the  cops  battered  the  demon¬ 
strators. 

Women  who  had  fallen  to  the  pavement  in  the  first 
police  rush  were  savagely  kicked.  A  young  girl  had  her 
head  split  open  with  a  carbine  butt,  and  as  blood 
streamed  into  her  eyes,  she  was  carted  away  in  a  police 
van-  — Time  magazine 

July  26,  1963 

Now  that  the  “mess”  in  Vietnam  has  been  neatly 
wrapped  up  and  put  away,  it  seems  ungracious  and  bor¬ 
ing  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  sound  of  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  is  once  again  a  vague  and  distant  staccato  of  small 
news  items  about  Viet  Congs,  government  helicopters 
and  Strategic  Hamlets. 

The  war  is  still  as  brutally  inhuman  and  senseless, 
and  it  is  still  America’s  war,  but  it  no  longer  disturbs  us. 

This  is  because  we  are  a  people  passionate  about 
packaging  and  indifferent  to  use.  We  came  to  object  to 
the  Diem  regime  vecause  his  “image”  had  become  tar¬ 
nished.  When  the  Rev.  Quang  Due  burned  himself  he 


ment  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
acquittal.  It  did  find  Sex  Life  of  a  Cop 
obscene  and  therefore  the  defendants 
were  guilty  on  five  of  the  eighteen 
counts. 

The  prosecutor  and  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  must  have  been  severely  dis¬ 
appointed,  not  only  because  they  got 
such  meager  results  for  their  efforts 
but  also  because  the  predominantly 
split  decision  makes  further  prosecu¬ 
tions  under  Judge  Fox’s  ruling  dubious. 

Defense  Attorney  Fleishman  and  we 
witnesses,  though  we  were  prepared 
for  a  completely  unfavorable  decision, 
were  disappointed  to  have  fallen  just 
short  of  a  clean  sweep. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  defendants  who 
will  really  suffer.  The  verdict  against 
them  and  the  fantastically  heavy  sen¬ 
tences  which  accompanied  it  will  al¬ 
most  surely  be  set  aside  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  but  the  appeal  will  cost 
them  quite  a  few  thousand  dollars  and 
more  anxiety  than  a  man  would  care 
to  feel. 

Also,  Judge  Fox  has  already  given 
them  a  sample  of  life  behind  bars:  he 
refused  to  set  any  bail  at  all  during 
the  weeks  they  were  awaiting  sentenc¬ 
ing  and  had  them  held,  like  desperate 
criminals,  under  maximum  security  in 
Kent  County  Jail. 

All  in  all,  the  case  was  a  murky, 
frustrating  affair  which  produced  few 
clear  and  no  comforting  conclusions. 
Plainly  enough,  a  courtroom  is  no  place 
to  try  to  settle  literary  questions,  be¬ 
cause  the  rules  of  procedure  there, 
even  when  fairly  and  impartially  rend- 
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destroyed  the  usefulness  of  Diem  as  a  “fighter  for  free¬ 
dom  against  godless  Communism.” 

It  was  a  PR  act  which  could  not  be  topped,  and  so 
Diem  had  to  go.  Exit  Diem  and  brother  Nhu,  and  we 
have  with  us  today  a  trio  of  crew-cut,  popular,  non¬ 
political  generals — and  the  war. 

This  all  makes  a  neat  package  and  leaves  my  original 
quote,  abotit  the  Saigon  police  bashing  people’s  heads 
in,  a  bit  grisly  and  in  poor  taste :  like  some  creep  say¬ 
ing  that  the  beautiful  lady  who  used  to  be  the  dancing 
Philip  Morris  cigarette  pack  was  selling  lung  cancer. 

But  she  was. 

And  those  Saigon  police  were  not  trained,  equipped, 
paid  and  educated  to  their  civil  responsibilities  by  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  and  his  brother  Nhu;  they  were  created  by 
the  U.S.  Government  acting  through  a  bunch  of  Ameri¬ 
can  university  professors. 

One  of  the  real  rewards  of  university  training  is  the 
opportunity  it  provides  for  travel.  Much  of  the  money 
for  this  travel  is  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government 
through  such  agencies  as  the  I.C.A.  (International 
Cooperation  Administration)  which  have  a  hand  in 
supervising  the  American  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  I.C.A.  pays  the  bills  and  the  University  sends  a 
team  of  professors  overseas  to  add  their  knowledge  to 
the  war  on  want,  or  Communism,  or  those  wanting 
Communism. 

It  was  through  an  I.C.A.  grant  of  one  million  dollars 
per  year  that  Michigan  State  University  hooked  into 


mentioned  the  book,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Sex  Life  of  A  Cop  was  the 
one  book  that  the  jury  could  agree  was 
obscene.  Others  on  trial  seemed  more 
candid  to  me,  especially  Decisive  Years 
and  Witch  Finder,  but  this  was  the 
one  that  most  vigorously  insulted  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities  in  general  and 
cops  in  particular. 

Here  as  in  the  famous  cases  involv¬ 
ing  Dreiser,  Joyce,  Farrell,  Lawrence 
and  Miller,  irreverent  criticism,  not 
eroticism,  seems  to  be  the  real  crime. 

Mr.  Hill  was  quoted,  with  obvious 
approval,  by  Cleveland  Amory  in  his 
Saturday  Revieiv  column  as  saying 
after  the  trial  that  “literary  people 
have  a  duty  to  get  [their]  colleagues 
off  the  kick  that  obscenity  and  free 
speech  are  the  same  thing.  They  are 
not,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  so 
decided  they  are  not.  ...  I  hope  to 
convince  the  people  who  .  .  .  continue 
to  throw  up  the  smokescreen  of  censor¬ 
ship  to  protect  these  purveyors  of  filth 
from  the  errors  of  their  ways.  And  I 
have  no  intention  of  waiting  for  what 
would  seem  necessary  to  convince  some 
of  these  people — a  sexual  Lee  Oswald 
case.” 

I  don’t  know  what  “a  sexual  Lee  Os¬ 
wald  case”  might  be.  But  I  do  kno\* 
that  for  publishing  a  book  that  should 
be  laughed  at  instead  of  prosecuted, 
Les  Aday  and  Wally  Maxey  have  been 
sentenced  to  a  total  of  40  years  in  jail 
and  fined  sixty-nine  thousand  dollars. 
If  that  is  the  contemporary  commu¬ 
nity  standard  of  justice,  we  are  in  a 
very  bad  way  indeed. 


ered,  can  not  do  justice  to  literary  ar¬ 
guments  and  literary  evidence.  Nor 
can  an  ordinary  jury  be  expected  to 
deal’ effectively  with  literary  questions, 
though  that  jury  in  Grand  Rapids  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  having  made  a  good 
try.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  will  be  few  if  any  obscenity 
cases  before  the  courts.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  hard  to  handle,  for  they  put  a 
nastily  sharpened  pressure  on  every¬ 
one  connected  with  them,  perhaps  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  judge. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  history 
of  obscenity  prosecutions,  or  to  any¬ 
one  who  heard  the  indignation  quiver¬ 
ing  in  Prosecutor  Hill’s  voice  when  he 
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Vietnam  when  Diem  first  came  to  power  in  1954.  The 
professors  at  Michigan  had  met  Diem  when,  as-  an 
emigre  with  no  following  at  home,  he  had  toured  the 
American  college/church-group  circuit  during  1950-53. 

The  flashier  types  like  Kenya’s  Tom  Mboya  and 
India’s  Krishna  Menon  were  being  grabbed  up  by  the 
better-known  universities  —  and  Michigan 'State  was 
lucky  to  get  its  hands  on  anybody;  even  the  stiff, 
grouchy  Diem.  The  handsome  return  on  this  contact  is 
a  tribute  to  the  American  dream  that  any  piece  of  scrap 
can  be  put  to  productive  use. 

When  the  French  sued  for  peace  in  Vietnam  at  the 
1954  Geneva  conference,  the  country  was  temporarily 
divided  in  half,  pending  unification  through  elections. 
The  U.S.,  in  taking  the  reigns  from  France,  had  to  find 
a  nationalist  type  leader  to  hold  the  line  for  them. 

Diem  was  their  man,  and  the  “miracle”  of  South 
Vietnam  (frequently  celebrated  in  feature  articles  by 
the  Luce  complex)  was  simply  that  he  held  the  country 
still  long  enough  for  the  U.S.  to  pour  in  its  billions  of 
dollars  in  aid,  weapons,  advisers,  operators — to  buy  off 
the  natives,  and  when  that  didn’t  work,  to  frighten 
them. 

Those  first  few  years  were  frightening.  A  Communist 
takeover  seemed  imminent  because  of  the  scheduled 
elections.  It  seemed  that  most  of  the  people  didn’t  know 
or  care  about  Diem  and  the  Americans  and  tended  to 
regard  “red  boss”  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  the  father  of  their 
country. 

While  the  Free  Vietnam  Government  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  participating  in  an  election  which  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  lose,  one  could  never  be  sure  if  the  populace  and 
the  reds  would  stand  for  this.  It  became  imperative  to 
establish  a  “security  apparatus”  which  could  maintain 
control  over  the  “heavily  infiltrated”  population. 

But  official  American  agencies  (C.I.A.,  M.A.A.G., 
U.S.O.M.),  although  there  in  force,  were  limited  in  the 
openness  of  their  activities  by  those  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  which  ruled  out  increases  in  the 
military  power  of  the  two  governments  of  Vietnam. 
This  was  made  more  sticky  by  the  presence  of  observers 
of  the  International  Control  Commission  (India,  Can¬ 
ada,  Poland)  whose  reports  on  violations  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  were  picked  up  by  the  world’s  press. 

The  Michigan  State  University  professors  filled  the 
gap.  Since  they  wrere  a  non-governmental  agency  osten¬ 
sibly  interested  in  education,  their  actions  were  not  as 
carefully  observed.  And  this  was  how  the  professors  of 
M.S.U.  came  to  train,  equip,  finance  and  otherwise  cre¬ 
ate  the  police  apparatus  for  Diem’s  police  state. 

This  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  monthly  reports  of 
the  M.S.U.  “team”  in  Vietnam  on  its  activities.  One  of 
the  earliest  entries  (August  10,  1955)  in  that  series  of 
reports  states : 

.  .  the  Ambassador  (U.S.)  has  specifically  asked  that 
we  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  the  police  and  field 
administrative  projects  until  the  elections  of  next  July.  .  .  . 
It  is  now  felt  by  the  M.S.U.  team  that  in  order  to  be  in 
accord  with  U.S.  policy  locally  it  is  necessary  to  engage 
almost  exclusively  in  immediate  impact  programs  until 
after  the  elections  in  July,  1956  and  that  the  immediate 
impact  programs  in  our  program  are  the  field  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  police  projects.” 

The  police-training  activities  of  the  M.S.U.  “team” 
included  the  creation  of  a  V.B.I.  (Vietnamese  Bureau 
of  Investigation)  modeled  after  our  own  F.B.I.  (no 
underdeveloped  country  should  be  without  one),  the 
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training  of  Diem’s  own  Palace  Guard  ty  prevent  the 
assassination  of  this  nationalist  leader,  mass  finger¬ 
printing,  identification  cards  and  other  security  checks 
on  the  general  populace,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
national  police  force  so  that  it  Could  engage  in  para¬ 
military  activity  of  the  type  noted  previously. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  activity  of  the  professors 
was  the  development  of  a  rural-based  militia  of  40,000 
men  which  was  placed  at  Diem’s  disposal.  This  latter 
activity,  being  the  clearest  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements,  was  necessarily  the  most  clandestine. 

In  all  this  activity  the  Michigan  professors  received 
money  and  equipment  from  the  U.S.  agencies  operating 
in  Vietnam  and  surreptitiously  passed  them  on  to  the 
new  military  forces  they  had  created.  The  professors, 
being  of  a  scholarly  bent,  maintained  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  monthly  report  of  their  activities  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  have  culled  the  following  items  from  that  record. 

Nov.  8,  1955:  “During  the  month  of  October  we  received 
a  notice  of  Washington’s  approval  of  the  recommended  ex¬ 
panded  police  program  submitted  Aug.  29th.  We  started 
immediately  to  implement  this  program.  Conferences  were 
held  at  U.S.O.M.  on  October  10th  and  the  Embassy  on 
October  23rd  and  24th,  trying  to  coordinate  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  operations  in  Vietnam,  in  which  our  government  has 
an  interest.” 

April  17,  1956:  “The  training  of  the  commando  squads 
of  Saigon-Cholon  police  in  riot  control  formations  has  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  month.  ...  A  report  on  ‘riots  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  assembly’  is  nearing  completion.  It  will  be  translated 
into  Vietnamese  and  submitted  to  the  Municipal  Police,  and 
it  will  cover  anticipating  and  preventing  riots,  mob  psychol¬ 
ogy,  elements  of  the  mob,  quelling  riots  and  dispersing  un¬ 
lawful  assembly.  ...”  ' 

Oct.  3,  1956:  “.  .  .  an  emergency  supply  of  tear  gas  has 
been  given  to  the  Saigon-Cholon  Police  Dept,  riot  squads 
as  a  result  of  the  U.S.O.M.-M.S.U.G.  efforts.” 

Nov.  8,  1956:  “A  standard  fingerprint  card  was  designed 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Immigration  service.  The 
Government  is  printing  1,600,000  of  them.  On  Oct.  29th,  ten 
persons  started  a  six  to  eight-week  fingerprint  training 


course  at  the  identification  section  at  Camp  des  Mares. 
These  trainees  will  assist  with  the  program  of  fingerprint¬ 
ing  some  700,000  Chinese  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  [The 
Diem  government  conducted  a  continual  campaign  of  ha¬ 
rassment  against  the  Chinese  minority  in  Vietnam,  seizing 
their  businesses  and  imputing  ties  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.]  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Dept,  of  the 
Interior,  M.S.U.G.  will  train  up  to  150  additional  finger¬ 
print  specialists.  .  .  .” 

May  8,  1957:  “Training  of  the  Presidential  Security 
Guard  in  revolver  shooting  began  during  the  month. 
Thirty-four  V.B.I.  agents  completed  the  revolver  course.” 

The  Realist 


Great  Moments  in  Medicine 

Patent  #3,114,371  for  a  jet-propelled  suppository 
w  as  on  file  this  month  at  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  The 
fellows  there  refer  to  it  as  the  rectal  rocket.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  verbatim  description  of  the  invention,  from 
the  Official  Gazette: 

“A  suppository  comprising  in  combination  a  head 
having  a  top  and  a  base,  a  body  attached  to  the  head 
comprising  at  least  one  generally  frusto  conically 
shaped  element  having  the  top  thereof  attached  to  the 
base  of  said  head  and  the  base  of  said  element  being 


of  smaller  dimension  than  the  base  of  said  head,  thus 
forming  an  angular  groove  between  said  head  and 
said  body,  and  a  non-toxic  gas  producing  solid  mate¬ 
rial  contained  within  the  groove,  whereupon  insertion 
of  the  suppository  into  the  anal  passageway  effects 
a  reaction  between  the  moisture  in  said  passageway 
and  the  gas  producing  material  within  said  groove  to 
generate  a  gas,  the  liberation  of  which  effects  reac¬ 
tion  force  on  the  base  of  said  head  to  assist  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  said  suppository  into  the  anal  pas¬ 
sageway.” 


June  5,  1957:  “An  on-the-job  training  program  has  been 
started  by  members  of  the  Security  Division,  V.B.I.  head¬ 
quarters.  The  program  is  designed  to  teach  students  by 
actually  conducting  security  investigations,  including  char¬ 
acter  evaluation,  collation,  and  exploitation  of  counter¬ 
subversive  information.” 

Aug.  8,  1957:  “A  lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  use 
of  tear  gas  weapons  and  masks  was  conducted  at  Quang- 
Trung  for  the  V.B.I.,  Municipal  Police,  and  Civil  Guard. . . . 
M.S.U.G.  delivered  a  quantity  of  gas  guns,  projectiles,  gre¬ 
nades,  and  masks  to  the  Civil  Guard.” 

Sept.  11,  1957:  “Eight  hundred  pairs  of  Peerless  handcuffs 
arrived  in  Saigon,  but  distribution  is  being  delayed  pend¬ 
ing  arrival  of  four  hundred  additional  cuffs.” 

Dec.  10,  1957 :  “Meetings  were  held  with  various  pre¬ 
cinct  commanders  of  the  Saigon  Police  Department  at  which 
the  use  of  the  shotgun  was  demonstrated.” 

Feb.  17,  1958:  “The  training  of  125  military  and  Civil 
Guard  fingerprint  technicians  at  the  V.B.I.  proceeds  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  Palace  Guard  is  being  put  through  another 
class  in  revolver  training,  with  58  men  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion.  Forty  members  of  the  V.B.I.  completed  firearm  train¬ 
ing.” 

Nor  did  the  Michigan  State  Group  content  itself  with 
work  in  the  exotic  city  of  Saigon.  Not  being  “Ugly 
Americans”  these  professors  brought  the  word  to  the 
countryside.  From  the  report  for  December,  1957 : 

“Field  trips  were  made  .  .  .  where  explanations  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  gas,  riot 
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shotguns,  handcuffs,  and  33-caliber  revolvers.  Courtesy  calls 
were  also  made  on  the  V.B.I.  officials  in  the  cities.” 

Above  all,  the  academicians  dispatched  themselves  in 
an  unemotional  and  scientific  manner  which  befits  their 
profession.  In  describing  the  work  of  the  V.B.I.  they 
pointed  out  (August,  1955)  that  in  addition  to  perform¬ 
ing  all  of  the  tasks  we  associate  with  the  F.B.I.,  “It  will 
also  be  responsible  for  the  many  other  enforcement 
duties  that  are  particular  to  this  part  of  the  world,  such 
as  information  and  postal  control,  etc.” 

Some  Americans  would  tend  to  be  squeamish  about 
teaching  those  “other  enforcement  duties”  but  such  cul¬ 
tural  provincialism  has  no  place  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

This  then,  is  the  record  of  activities  of  a  multi¬ 
university  which  shuns  the  petty  moralizing  and  social 
criticism  of  cranks  like  the  late  C.  Wright  Mills,  and 
whose  professors  are  out  there  in  the  real  world  with 
what  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  calls  “the  movers  and  the 
shakers.”  This  is  a  new  day  for  the  university,  and  it 
requires  new  men  who  can  get  out  in  the  field.  As  the 
monthly  report  on  Feb.  17,  1958  stated: 

“During  his  stay  with  M.S.U.G.,  Dr.  Glen  Taggart,  Dean 
of  International  Programs  at  M.S.U.,  was  briefed  on  Po¬ 
lice  Division  activities  by  the  Division  Chief  and  Section 
Heads  and  inspected  Municipal  Police,  V.B.I.,  and  Civil 
Guard  headquarters.” 

And  was  there  some  eager  beaver  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  running  around  yelling,  “Hey,  Joe,  get  a  hold  of 
some  bonzes  and  we’ll  put  the  boys  through  their  paces 
for  the  Dean”? 


John  Francis  Putnam’s 

Realist  Aphorisms 


U  Sincerity  is  often  the  measure  of  your  adaptability  to 
adjust  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  can  fire  you. 

f  A  man  may  be  completely  truthful  about  the  number 
of  times  he  has  had  sex,  but  never  about  his  endurance. 

11  The  difference  between  anti-Catholicism  and  anti¬ 
clericalism  is  that  when  you  admit  to  the  latter,  you  can 
get  away  with  saying  things  to  a  Catholic  that  otherwise 
he  would  kill  you  for. 

H  The  first  gift  of  maturity  is  the  ability  to  look  a  child 
straight  in  the  eye. 

II  All  of  those,  great  “What-I-should-have-saids”  that 
come  to  you  hours  after  the  occasion  are  often  effective 
only  because  you  are  alone  to  hear  them. 

ft  The  only  narcissism  a  woman  can  forgive  in  a  man  is 
the  pride  he  takes  in  an  enormous  and  perpetual  erection. 

ft  Righteous  indignation  is  bravery  in  a  closet. 

ft  The  intensity  of  anxiety  when  you  tell  a  lie  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  relief  when  you  find  out  that  it  is  be¬ 
lieved. 

If  The  executive  is  considerate  only  of  the  feelings  of 
those  in  the  same  income  bracket. 

ft  The  success  of  a  relationship  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  ultimately  depends  on  whether  or  not  she  helps  him 
to  insert  himself. 

ft  Only  in  America  can  humanitarianism  be  suspect  to 
the  patriot. 

A  Those  who  are  bored  with  your  tale  of  persecution  are 
only  too  happy  to  listen  to  your  plans  for  revenge. 

ft  A  girl  will  forgive  your  eagerness  to  get  her  into  your 
apartment,  but  never  your  eagerness  to  get  her  out. 
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- - -  —  - - -- 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy  Wuz  a  Fuzz 

by  Jules  Feiffer 


The  Center  of  the  Universe  with  most  people  now  is 
themselves,  totally,  completely  and  thoroughly.  The 
Universe  to  them  is  a  great  circle  surrounding  them.  It 
begins  with  them  and  radiates  around  them  as  though 
great  spokes,  imaginary  psychological  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  spokes,  existed  outward  from  them.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  more  interesting  by-products  of  this  Hub 
theory  is  its  attitude  toward  the  Law.  The  Hub  invari¬ 
ably  feels  that  any  laws  somehow  interfere  with  his 
particular  hangup  .  .  .  are  ridiculous  and  oppressive 
insanities  and  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  free  society.  .  .  . 
Yet  he  is  constantly  screaming  for  more  laws  for  other 
people.  .  .  . 

He  hates  the  fuzz  by  definition  and  yet  wants  a 
strong  Civil  Rights  law.  He  cannot  tell  you  who  will 
nforce  this  law,  since  he  wants  the  fuzz  abolished,  but 
by  God  he  believes  in  Law!  Fascinating  problem. 

— Jean  Shepherd 
The  Realist 
February,  1964 

Q.  Mr.  Hub,  how  can  you  favor  the  passage  of  a  law 
whose  implementation  would  be  the  job  of  forces  you 
distrust  and  oppose? 

A.  I’m  sorry,  I  don’t  understand. 

Q.  Well,  you’re  for  a  Civil  Rights  law,  am  I  right? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  But  you  don’t  trust  the  fuzz — 

A.  The  what? 

Q.  The  fuzz — the  police,  the  agencies  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment — right? 

A.  Oh,  I  see.  Yes.  That’s  right. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don’t  trust  anyone  in 
a  position  of  authority,  is  that  right? 

A.  Power  corrupts.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Well,  then  if  you  distrust  authority  and  yet  want 
a  Civil  Rights  law,  who  will  you  trust  to  carry  out 
its  provisions? 

A.  Are  you  telling  me  I’ve  got  to  be  either  for  au¬ 
thority  or  against  a  Civil  Rights  law? 

Q.  You  can’t  be  for  both  and  still  be  consistent,  now 
can  you? 

A.  Well,  you  know  what  they  say  about  consistency — 
Q.  That  it’s  the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels? 

A.  No,  I  think  that’s  something  else — 

Q.  Yes.  In  any  event — 

A.  Say,  are  you  telling  me  that  if  I  want  reforms 
in  the  power  structure,  I’ve  got  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
power  structure? 

Q.  Precisely! 

A.  But  isn’t  that  inconsistent? 

Q.  Only  if  you  distrust  authority.  If  you  trust 
authority  it’s  quite  consistent. 

A.  You  mean  if  I  trust  authority  it’s  not  contra¬ 
dictory  to  expect  it  to  reform  itself? 

Q.  Naturally.  Otherwise  what  reason  would  there  be 
to  trust  it? 

A.  All  right.  So  I  make  myself  trust  authority.  What 
happens  if  it  still  doesn’t  reform  itself? 

Q.  You  mean  that  by  committing  the  single  act  of 
placing  your  trust  in  authority  you  expect  authority 
to  reform  itself? 

A.  Well,  sure.  I  mean,  if  not,  why  bother? 

Q.  What  you’re  saying  is  pure  narcissism!  You’re 
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demanding  of  the  world  that  it  act  simply  because  you 
ask  it  to! 

A.  I’m  thinking  only  of  myself,  is  that  it? 

Q.  I’m  not  your  judge,  Mr.  Hub,  but  it  sure  looks 
like  it  from  here. 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  be  unfair.  .  .  . 

Q.  No. 

A.  Well,  what’s  left  for  me  to  do? 

Q.  Recognize  the  enormity  of  the  problem. 

A.  What  problem? 

■  Q.  All  problems.  Recognize  the  enormity,  the  corn- 
complexity  of  all  problems  facing  authority. 

A.  Well,  certainly.  That’s  a  fair  request.  .  .  . 

Q.  Recognize  that  authority  is  better  read,  better  in¬ 
formed  and  better  in  a  position  to  judge  many  of  these 
issues  than  you  may  be. 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  know — I  read  many  journals  of  opin¬ 
ion — the  New  Republic,  the.  .  .  . 

Q.  Recognize  that  however  it  may  seem  to  us  at  times, 
authority  has  made  great  strides  in  the  last  hundred 
years. 

A.  You’re  suggesting  I  take  a  gradualist  position  on 
authority? 

Q.  I’m  suggesting  that  you  trust  authority  even  when 
you  think  it  is  wrong  because  if  it  is  wrong  who  is  there 
to  right  that  wrong  but  authority?  - 

A.  You  mean  I  must  trust  authority  to  make  first 
class  citizens  out  of  the  people  of  whom  it  has  made 
second  class  citizens? 

Q.  Exactly. 

A.  And  I  must  trust  the  fuzz — pardon  me,  was  that 
the  word? 

Q.  Yes,  fuzz. 

A.  I  must  trust  the  fuzz  to  right  those  wrongs  com¬ 
mitted  by  other  fuzz? 

Q.  Consistency  would  have  it  so. 

A.  And  once  I  have  done  all  this  then  I  can  be  for  a 
Civil  Rights  law? 

Q.  If  you  trust  authority  it  follows  that  you  can  be 
for  any  legislation  authority  carries  out. 

A.  But  what  if,  after  I  place  my  trust  in  it,  authority 
fails  to  carry  out  the  legislation  which  I  favor? 

Q.  Who’ll  be  the  judge? 

A.  Why — me,  I  guess. 

Q.  Narcissism  again,  Mr.  Hub.  With  all  the  pressures 
and  counter-pressures  on  authority,  who  is  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  gauge  its  degree  of  success  or  failure  but  au¬ 
thority  itself? 

A.  Isn’t  that  narcissistic?  Certainly  sounds  it  to  me! 

Q.  You’re  retreating  to  glibism,  Mr.  Hub.  Authority 
is  authority.  Its  role  is  to  judge. 

A.  And  my  role? 

Q.  You  demand  a  role,  do  you,  Mr.  Hub? 

A.  I  get  it.  Narcissism,  am  I  right? 

Q.  You’re  the  one  who  said  it,  Mr.  Hub. 

A.  Then  my  role  is  not  to  have  a  role.  .  .  . 

Q.  That  may  be  going  a  bit  far,  Mr.  Hub. 

A.  All  my  marching,  all  my  picketing,  all  of  it — in¬ 
consistent  ! 

Q.  Well— 

A.  What’s  left  for  me?  No,  that’s  self  pity — another 
form  of  narcissism. 

Q.  'Very  good,  Mr.  Hub. 

A.  I’m  lost. 

Q.  Now,  now. 

A.  The  thing  is  to  trust,  right?  To  trust. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 


The  Realist 


Radio  Free  America 

by  Jeon  Shepherd 


All  set  for  a  small  religious  ceremony  of  our  time? 
I’m  putting  this  ad  into  my  vast  file  on  Trivia.  This 
is  a  two-page  spread  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
which  has  supplanted  Captain  Billy's  Whiz-Bang  in  my 
mind  as  one  of  the  true  comic  papers  of  our  age.  Are 
you  all  ready  for  one  of  the  more  significant  notes  of 
our  time? 


Here  Comes  Tomorrow 

Here  they  come — the  biggest  generation  in  history;  also 
the  best-educated,  the  healthiest,  the  wealthiest.  At  Scott 
(Paper  Company)  we  think  the  arrival  of  this  generation 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful  era  of  change, 
growth  and  progress.  .  .  . 

To  us  the  American  Woman  is  the  Goddess  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Place,  the  girls  we  study  to  please.  .  .  . 

So — let  all  of  them  come;  the  thousand,  thousand  girls, 
tomorrow’s  Goddesses,  the  mothers  of  generations  (of  God¬ 
desses)  beyond.  Each  running  girl  is  moving  hopefully  to¬ 
ward  adulthood  with  all  of  its  promise  of  fulfillment;  each 
of  our  children  stands  for  wedding  cakes  and  laughter, 
gifts  and  flowers  and  music — and  better  living.  We  (at 
Scott  Bathroom  Tissue)  will  try  to  be  ready  for  them.  .  .  . 

Girl  Worship  in  America  is  rising  to  a  giant  cres¬ 
cendo  of  hysteria.  At  the  rate  this  particular  brand  of 
nuttiness  is  growing,  by  the  year  2000  men  will  have 
almost  completely  atrophied.  By  that  time  men  will 
have  assumed  the  status  of  white  mice — fluffy  little 
pets  with  pink  eyes  and,  fluffy  coats.  In  fact,  already  it 
is  possible  to  see  great  herds  of  them  on  the  East  Side 
and  on  Greenwich  Avenue,  friendly  little  people  with 
pink  coats  and  white  eyes,  or  white  coats  and  pink 
eyes;  fluffy  sweaters  and  fluffy  minds. 

Well,  it’s  easy  to  put  them  down,  but  they  are  the 
vanguard  of  the  future  male.  After  all,  when  you’re 
living  among  a  growing  generation  of  Goddesses  it’s 
really  pretty  hard  to  be  anything.  I  mean,  what  are 
you  going  to  be?  In  the  future  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
men  will  rarely  be  mentioned, .if  at  all.  Did  you  notice 
that  in  that  whole  ad  Scott  never  once  even  suggested 
their  existence?  And  these  guys  are  selling  john  paper! 

Well,  they’re  right.  We  are  growing  Goddesses  in 
our  time,  and  Scott — a  forward-looking,  future-plan¬ 
ning,  hard-hitting  manufacturer  of  an  essential  prod¬ 
uct — knows  which  way  the  needle  points. 
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It  is  important  to  note  something  that  Scott  implies 
but  does  not  spell  out.  Goddesses  are  strictly  under  25. 
Any  female  over  that  age  is  strictly  a  Character 
Woman  and  has  to  play  it  big  for  laughs.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  movie-goer  or  a  Playboy  reader  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  grotesque  idea  that  a  woman  over  19  is 
capable  of  sex.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Anthony 
Perkins  Syndrome  is  today  so  strong  that  any  man 
cursed  with  the  necessary  glands  must  be  cast  as  a 
Heavy  or  a  Buffoon,  especially  if  he  is  over  21.  David 
and  Lisa  is  only  the  beginning. 

So  naturally,  in  the  face  of  this  new  concept  of  the 
godhead  Youth — and  in  particular,  female  Youth— the 
rest  of  the  population  has  made  great  adjustments. 
Almost  all  adults  who  are  below  the  age  of  45  today 
are  going  through  a  tremendous  inversion  of  Adult¬ 
hood  in  emulation  of  their  gods.  They  are  doing  the 
things  today,  frantically,  maniacally,  that  they  would 
like  to  have  done  as  kids  or  maybe  did  do  as  kids.  I 
know  a  guy  of  45  who  has  an  entire  refrigerator  full 
of  Yoo-Hoo.  Wine  is  for  grownups.  He  lives  entirely 
on  Ovaltine  and  Yoo-Hoo  and  once  in  a  while  an  Eskimo 
Pie.  That  is,  when  he’s  having  a  formal  dinner.  He 
wears  woolly  stocking  caps;  high-top  shoes  with  pock¬ 
ets  sewed  to  the  sides  for  his  Scout  knife. 

At  parties,  in,  true  pimply-faced  adolescent  style,  he 
shouts  “Shit!”  loudly  at  crucial  moments.  He  has  been 
.known  to  scrawl  other  words  flamboyantly  on  subway 
walls.  His  attitude  toward  women  is  strictly  that  of  an 
18-year-old  New  Jersey  high  school  Senior.  In  short, 
he  is  an  ass-grabber.  He  is  more  like  an  18-year-old 
Greasy  Kid  Stuff  addict  than  any  hip  18-year-old  could 
ever  conceivably  be.  His  greatest  kick  is  to  look  at 
what  he  calls  “dirty  pictures.”  An  evening  with  him 
is  more  like  a  Recess  period,  with  folksongs. 

The  female  counterpart  of  this  specimen  is  far  too 
obvious  and  numerous  to  even  discuss  here. 

And  the  kids  have  gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
the  true  Gods  and  Goddesses  that  they  are.  The  little 
squirts  of  12  are  living  like  their  old  man  should  be 
living.  They  are  reading  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  get 
more  clippings  from  12-year-old  kids  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  the  48-year-old  guys  send  me  items 
from  Mad.  You  can  tell  which  way  it’s  going. 

The  kids,  meanwhile,  of  course,  are  eating  oysters- 
strating  on  the  Social  Protest  scene;  and  the  old  man, 
including  my  Yoo-Hoo  addict — they  spend  their  waking 
hours  watching  cowboys  on  TV.  Everywhere  you  go 
Flexible  Flyers  are  being  purchased  by  adults  and  they 
are  going  out  bellywhopping.  I  know  one  kid,  age  14, 
who  gave  his  old  man  a  BB-gun  for  Christmas.  Daddy 
gave  him  a  Martini  shaker. 

It’s  literally  true.  The  world  is  becoming  so  compli¬ 
cated  for  so  many  Adult-type  people  that  they  want  to 
run  away  into  Childhood.  They  want  to  be  Gods  and 
Goddesses  themselves,  even  if  their  knees  hurt  and 
their  eyes  water  trying  to  make  the  scene.  Any  day  now 
there  will  be  an  Adult  hat  style — a  leatherette  helmet 
by  Adam  Hats,  with  those  little  old  plastic  goggles 
sticking  up  there  on  top.  Sheepskin  lined.  Guys  will  be 
wearing  them  down  to  the  office. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  part  of  that  Going  Back  Into 
Kidsville  Syndrome  happening  right  now.  Peanut  but¬ 
ter  is  a  big  thing  now.  Tootsie  Rolls  and  Mary  Janes 
have  never  been  so  popular.  There  is  a  store  in  the 
\  illage  that  sells  nothing  but  totally  indigestible  penny 
candy  to  grownup  types  who  come  from  miles  around 
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to  carry  it  out  in  big  sacks. 

The  kids,  meanwhile,  of  course  are  eating  oysters- 
on-the-half-shell,  once  in  a  while  a  little  Champagne, 
and  smoked  eel  occasionally.  They  are  eating  Grownup 
food.  The  adults  are  trying  frantically  to  imitate  the 
kids  of  today.  At  least  they  think  they  are.  Whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  15-year-olds  are  holed  up  in  a 
closet  somewhere  with  a  couple  of  joints  and  a  14-year- 
old  chick.  Kids,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  no  longer 
really  exist. 

This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  Child  Worship.  We 
worship  Youth  and  Children  so  much — and  we  have 
tried,  throughout  history,  to  emulate  and  imitate  our 
gods.  There’s  no  question  about  it.  Man  has  always 
tried  to  pattern  his  entire  life  after  whatever  God  is 
up  at  the  time,  whatever  one  is  occupying  the  top  of  the 
current  totem  pole. 

Today,  most  families — even  though  they  may  main¬ 
tain  the  outward  signs  and  rituals  of  older,  more  for¬ 
mal  religions — have  embraced  as  their  real  religion 
Youth.  And  since  a  kid  is  already  automatically,  truly, 
authentically  youthful  he  becomes  a  sort  of  surrogate, 
the  object  of  religion;  the  icon.  He  becomes  the  go- 
between  between  the  worshipper  and  the  true  God, 
which  is  Youth.  The  child  has  become,  in  effect,  a 
Godhead. 

As  in  most  pantheistic  religious  systems  there  is  a 
ranking  of  gods.  A  girl  god  ranks  higher  than  a  male 
god  in  the  new  religion,  which  would  be  natural  in 
America  since  we  have  always  had  a  matriarchal  atti¬ 
tude.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  can  call  a  9-year-old 
chick  a  matriarch,  but  I  suppose  philosophically  you 
can.  Scott  Toilet  Paper  is  kneeling  at  the  .altar.  Our 
God  is  not  a  god  at  all,  but  a  goddess.  No  wonder  many 
pale  young  men  emulate  women.  They  are  merely  show¬ 
ing  in  the  most  sincere  form  their  piety  in  the  new 
faith. 

What  are  the  things  that  a  God  has  in  a  society?  For 
one  thing,  since  time  immemorial,  a  God  is  always  be¬ 
yond  the  law.  In  fact,  a  God  makes  law.  More  laws  in 
this  country  are  made  by  women  than  we  would  ever 
dare  to  admit — in  the  true  sense  of  law-making,  in  the 
courts  where  guilt  and  innocence  are  decided.  In  many 
states  it  is  almost  impossible  to  even  indict  a  woman 
for  murder.  I  don’t  have  to  mention  Divorce  Courts. 

A  God  is  always  above  and  beyond  the  laws  he  makes. 
This  is  true  God  status.  So  you’ll  find  a  movie  star,  girl- 
type  of  course,  writing  in  a  Lady  Magazine  about  “True 
Love’’  and  “How  To  Make  A  Marriage  Work”  and  “How 
To  Be  A  Magnificent  Woman.”  Like  herself,  of  course. 
And  yet  everyone  knows  she’s  been  married  37  times. 
Legally.  The  other  times — well,  those  were  just  .  .  .  you 
know  how  it  is,  you  go  out  in  the  rain  and  you  try  a 
few  rounds  and  it  just  doesn’t  work  out. 

This  never  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  to  the  people 
who  read  her,  because  she  is  simply  beyond  the  laws 
which  she  lays  down.  A  true  Goddess  always  is.  In 
Greek  mythology  the  gods  and  goddesses  really  did 
swing.  Anyone  who  was  a  worshipper  at  the  temple  of 
these  gods  expected  his  god  or  goddess  to  do  just  that, 
because  after  all  what  fun  is  it  being  a  god  if  you 
couldn’t?  I  mean,  there’s  no  point  in  being  a  god  if  you 
don’t  have  any  kind  of  privileges. 

Many  sociologists  feel  that  the  Worship  of  Youth  is 
probably  the  most  important  single  development  of  this 
century.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  guy  150 
years  ago  to  go  ape  over  kids.  But  I  know  many  men 
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who  have  devoted  their  entire  lives  to  their  children. 
They  have  prostrated  themselves  before  their  offspring,  j 
A  man  can  do  no  more  for  his  god.  1 

One  hundred  fifty  years  ago  many  a  man  would  do  I 
this  for  the  Church.  He  would  humble  himself  before  1 
the  cathedral  and  half  of  his  income  or  more  might  go  g 
into  the  Church.  He  would  devote  all  of  his  waking  and  I 
working  hours  involved  in  it. 

This  is  exactly  what  guys  are  doing  today  for  the  | 
new  gods  and  goddesses,  those  little  louts  in  the  front  , 
bedroom.  Of  course  they’ll  say  to  you:  “Well,  I  want  my 
kids  to  have  everything  that  I  didn’t  have.”  j 

I  wonder.  I  don’t  think  they’re  worrying  about’  the 
kid  at  all.  I  believe  they’re  trying  in  some  desperate 
way  to  get  the  kid — God — to  love  them,  which  is  a 
selfish  thing,  just  as  a  guy  150  years  ago  was  frantic 
to  get  whatever  god  he  worshipped  to  love  him.  Why? 
It’s  always  been  the  same:  We  want  God  to  take  it 
easy  on  us  when  The  Time  comes. 

Many  a  parent  is  frantically  trying  to  buy  the  love 
of  that  pimply-faced  god  or  goddess  with  the  whiny 
voice.  The  old  man  knows  that  just  like  the  god  of 
yesteryear,  the  one  that  demanded  the  tithes  and  the  j 
wreaths  and  candles  and  all  the  rest,  that  this  one 
works  in  mysterious  ways.  And  his  wrath  is  terrible. 
And  incomprehensible.  And  his  vengeance  is  swift. 

As  in  the  past,  these  new  gods  and  goddesses  fully 
recognize  their  Olympian  status.  They  establish  the  j 
laws  and  hurl  the  lightning  bolts.  There  is  hardly  a  1 
youth  today  who  does  not  feel  fully  qualified  to  totally  | 
condemn  his  old  man  on  any  grounds  he  chooses.  Being 
a  kid  is  qualification  enough.  Conversely,  in  true  Zeus  j 
fashion,  he  knows  that  his  “hard  morality”  by  which 
he  condemns  his  elders  for  their  deceitfulness,  their 
hypocrisy,  their  low  moral  standards,  in  no  way  applies 
to  him.  He  often  grows  up  to  be  a  Hip  Comic. 

The  old  man  is  hoping  that  when  The  Day  comes, 
God  will  smile;  and  the  old  man  quails,  fearing  The 
Day.  What  is  The  Day?  As  always — The  Day  Of  Reck¬ 
oning.  What  is  The  Day  of  the  parent  who  is  paying 
abject  obeisance  to  the  little  toadlike  God  in  the  front 
bedroom?  That  shimmering,  fraught  moment  when  the  i 
kid  suddenly  looks  up  from  his  spaghetti  and  says: 
“Uh  .  .  .  hey.” 

And  everyone  looks  up,  expectant  and  fearful. 

“Look,  I’m  cuttin’  out.” 

This  is  The  Day  every  parent  dreads.  They  hope  that 
when  the  kid  splits,  he  will  do  so  trailing  love  for  them 
behind  him.  That’s  exactly  what  they’re  hoping,  be-  1 
cause  the  moment  God  leaves  them  they  die.  This  is 
one  definition  of  Death.  When  the  kid  cuts  out  to  make 
the  scene  on  Bleecker  Street,  the  family,  because  it  has 
lost  its  God  or  Goddess,  is,  in  certain  religious  and 
philosophical  concepts,  Dead.  They  want  to  be  cast  into 
Heaven,  which  is  to  say  get  a  phone  call  from  the  kid  j 
once  in  a  while: 

“Hey,  Ma!  Yeah,  yeah,  it’s  okay  .  .  .  don’t  worry, 
Ma  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean,  Ma,  I  only  got  busted  twice 
last  year — what  are  you  talking  about,  it  didn’t  cost 
the  old  man  more’n  fifty  bucks!  .  .  .  Yah  .  .  .  Yeah, 
yeah,  all  right  ...  all  right,  Ma,  yeah,  yeah.  .  .  .  What 
chick?  Aw,  that  chick,  for  cryin’  out  loud,  she’s  been 
out  of  here  for  a  month!  There’s  a  new  one  .  .  .  Barbie 
.  .  .  yeah,  yeah.  .  .  .  Yeah,  I’ll  bring  her  over  sometime, 
yeah,  yeah,  yeah.  .  .  .  Okay,  Ma,  yeah,  I’ll  be  careful! 
Look,  Ma,  she  knows  all  about  it,  this  chick  knows  .  .  . 
yeah,  yeah.  .  .  .  Okay,  Ma,  yeah.  .  .  .  Hey,  look,  willya 
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get  off  my  back!!!  Yeah,  yeah,  yeah  .  .  .  I’ll  call,  yeah, 
yeah — Hey,  Barbie,  she  wants  to  say  hello.  .  .  .  Look,  she 
can’t  come  to  the  phone  now,  Ma.  Yeah.  Uh  .  .  .  yeah  .  .  . 
yeah  .  .  .  okay.  Okay,!  Look,^  Ma.  Ma,  the  check  is  five 
days  late.  Now  look,  Ma,  don’t  call  me  unreasonable — I 
coulda  called  the  day  before  yesterday  about  this,  you 
know  .  .  .  yeah.  All  right,  Ma,  I’ll  call  next  week.  Say 
hello  to  Pa  .  .  .  yeah,  yeah.  .  .  .  Bye!  (click!)  Whew,  oh 
boy,  what  a  pain.  ...  .” 

Yes,  many  define  Heaven  today  as  a  phone  call  from 
the  kid.  It’s  a  great  thing.  Even  better,  a  letter  every 
six  months.  A  letter  is  almost  a  Visitation  as  in  the 
old  days.  A  Vision;  a  Sign.  The  Sign  is  to  get  that 
phone  call.  And  it  is  especially  significant  if  it  isn’t  on 
a  holiday.  Holidays  don’t  count.  Not  very  much,  any¬ 
way.  It’s  only  a  half-pointer  for  Thanksgiving,  a  quar¬ 
ter-pointer  if  it’s  on  Christmas,  and  if  the  kid  calls  on 
his  birthday — nothing.  He’s  looking  for  another  hand¬ 
out.  ? 


When  The  Day  arrives  and  the  kid  announces  he’s 
about  to  cut  out,  to  get  married  or  something,  the  par¬ 
ents  are  offended  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  completely 
finance  the  marriage.  In  other  words,  the  kid  and  his 
wife  are  totally  paid  for  by  the  mother  and  father.  So 
they  can  continue  to  pay,  you  see,  because  most  people 
do  not  believe  in  a  religion  that  does  not  exact  a  toll. 
And  as  long  as  a  toll  is  being  exacted  it  means  somehow 
you’ve  got  a  direct  connection  with  God. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  many  of  the  very 
poverty-stricken  nations  are  tremendously  religious, 
because  they  feel  that  there  is  a  toll  being  exacted  of 
them  and  so  they  have  a  very  close  relationship  with 
their  God.  But  as  a  nation  grows  more  and  more  affluent 
and  the  tolls  get  easier  to  afford  there  is  a  sense  of 
growing  further  and  further  away  from  whatever  god 
might  be  worshipped  at  the  time.  In  the  family,  with 
the  God  right  there  in  the  hall  bedroom  and  yelling 
every  20  minutes  for  more  dough,  they  feel  very  close 
to  their  God. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  about  gods  is  to  get  them 
to  love  you.  This  is  a  battle  that  has  been  part  of  re¬ 
ligion  forever.  If  you  could  get  the  Goddess  of  Fire  or 
the  God  of  the  Forest  to  get  off  your  back  thirty  million 
years  ago,  you  had  it  made.  If  you  could  get  the  God 
of  the  Storm  to  quit  hitting  you  with  lightning,  some¬ 
how  you’d  made  it.  And  the  most  successful  way  to  do 
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this  was  through  human  sacrifice. 

Today  the  human  sacrifice  is  the  old  man.  And  the 
mother  is  more  or  less  the  Priestess.  She  is  the  go- 
between.  The  Priestess  sacrifices  the  old  man  before 
the  little  squirt  god  of  the  hall  bedroom.  She  does  it  in 
many  ways,  such  as:  “Now  look,  are  you  gonna  give 
him  trouble?  Now  look,  Charles,  things  are  different 
than  when  you  and  I  were  kids.  Fork  it  over!  Oh,  by 
the  way,  about  the  car  tonight,  Charles.  You’re  just 
going  to  have  to  take  a  cab,  because  little  Carl  .  .  .  yes, 
that’s  right.  I’m  sorry.” 

And  so  the  human  sacrifice  is  stretched  out  on  the 
stone  altar  in  Stonehenge,  Long  Island,  with  a  spear 
piercing  his  heart,  his  ears  cut  off,  and  the  blood  drain¬ 
ing  down  into  the  sacrificial  trough.  From  which  the 
Toad  is  about  to  drink  deeply,  make  the  sign,  put  the 
wreath  on  his  head,  and  go  out  and  get  into  the  Pontiac 
Tempest — well  named.  And  he  goes  bombshelling  off 
down  US  4,  as  all  true  gods  and  goddesses  do,  riding 
a  thunderbolt.  Or  is  it  a  Thunderbird? 

Now  of  course,  these  are  very  fickle  gods.  Gods  have 
always  been.  And  the  more  fickle  a  god  is,  the  more  you 
attempt  to  assuage  his  anger,  the  more  you  stick  with 
him.  Nobody  wants  a  calm,  benign  god  because  you  get 
along  with  him  too  easily.  You  want  a  god  who  once 
in  a  while  belts  you  with  a  lightning  bolt.  And  so, 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  kid  is  bimight 
home  by  six  cops — screaming  and  yelling  and  kicking — 
with  the  smell  of  marijuana  around  him  and  trailing 
the. odor  of  the  poolroom  behind  him,  that  is  a  lightning 
bolt.  Once  again  we  must  assuage  the  God,  and  in  many 
homes  the  wilder  and  the  stinkier  the  kid  is,  the  greater 
the  Gifts-Love  Offerings.  So  it  is  always  with  gods. 
The  more  lightning  strikes  the  primitive  man  the  more 
guys  he  sacrifices.  Invariably.  The  more  thunderous  the 
forest  fires  that  roar  throughout  his  homeland  the  more 
sheaves  of  grain  he  will  lay  out,  the  more  rabbits  he 
will  kill,  the  taller  the  cathedrals  he  will  build,  all  to 
assuage  the  fantastic  wrath  of  this  thunderous  god. 

There  have  been  God  knows  (excuse  the  expression) 
how  many  articles  within  the  past  six  months  called: 
“How  To  Understand  The  Teenager — Do  You  Under¬ 
stand  That  Lout  Who  Keeps  Throwing  Stuff  Through 
Your  Window?”  In  every  last  one,  the  guilt  always 
comes  back  to  the  parent.  Which  is  always  the  case 
with  true  religions.  Always.  Any  time  the  thunderbolts 
come  down  and  destroy  everybody  it’s  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  rotten;  it  is  just  because  somehow  they  were 
evil.  And  you’ll  notice  that  almost  every  sociological 
tract  that  is  written  on  Children  today  always  says  that 
it  is  the  parents’  fault  when  the  kid  burns  the  garage 
down.  Invariably. 

Well,  it’s  always  been  this  way  with  religions.  The 
priests  have  always  said  to  you — whenever  17  guys  get 
hit  by  the  tidal  wave — “It  is  because  we  have  sinned  ! 
It  is  because  we  have  been  rotten  in  our  souls !  We 
have  not  had  enough  faith!” 

And  so  you’ll  find  the  sociological  worker,  the  plod¬ 
der  in  the  wheatfields,  the  man  out  there  flaying  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  new  religion,  when  he  appears  on  The 
Barry  Farber  Show,  will  Say:  “Well,  we  must  realize 
that  all  the  parents  are  at  fault.  You  can’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  kids ;  it’s  not  the  kids.  It’s  the  old  man, 
it’s  the  parents.” 

Yes,  look  into  your  souls!  Where  have  you  sinned! 
Where  have  you  sinned?  Why  did  he  burn  down  the 
garage?  You  have  sinned! 
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j  Celebrities  and  the  Single  Girl 


by  John  Wilcock 

The  art  of  celebrity-fucking  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  old  as  civilization  itself. 
An  early  example  is  Cleopatra,  who 
reputedly  managed  to  have  herself  de¬ 
livered  naked  to  the  great  Caesar  in  a 
rolled-up  rug. 

Royalty  has  always  been  the  supreme 
peak  of  the  celebrity-fucker’s  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  more  restricted  age  may 
have  been  the  only  meaningful  target. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry,  and  in  particular  its 
pimp — publicity  —  celebrities  appeared 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

Movie  stars  and  TV  actors  are  the 
royalty  of  the  masses  today,  but  each 
segment  of  society  throws  up  its  own 
heroes.  Many  a  Daughter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  might  be  happy  to  undo 
her  girdle  for  Goldwater;  and  what 
scientifically  minded  dame  wouldn’t 
deign  to  don  a  diaphram  for  a  Dupont? 

The  premise  is  simple.  Once  a  girl 
has  reached  that  happily  unhung-up 
state  when  balling  isn’t  necessarily  a 
means  to  an  end  (i.e.,  marriage)  but  a 
distinct  pleasure  in  itself,  she  often 
decides  to  abandon  the  hit  and  miss 
methods  of  acquiring  her  mates  from 
parties  (or,  worse  still,  blind  dates) 
and  go  instead  for  guys  who  have 
proven  themselves  in  at  least  one  di¬ 
rection.  Grandma,  you  may  remember, 
proffered  similar  advice:  “It’s  just  as 
easy  to  fall  in  love  with  a  rich  man 
as  a  poor  one.” 

Money,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrity-fucker’s  motivations,  but  only 
incidentally — except  for  those  who  con¬ 
centrate  on  tycoons.  “The  business¬ 
man,”  says  my  informant  Miss  M.,  “is 
turned  on  by  real  sexuality  because  he 
has  no  time  for  anything  but  the  real 
thing.  He  is  a  great  lay,  entertains 
beautifully,  is  generally  married  and 
will  spoil  you,  help  you  in  your  ca¬ 
reer,  or  introduce  you  at  parties  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  guilty. 

“Time  is  money  to  this  guy  and, 
surprisingly,  he  can  be  a  great  com¬ 
panion,  worthy  lover,  valuable  aid  in 
meeting  the  next  celebrity,  and  booster 
to  your  ambitions.  Tycoons  really  count 
in  their  area  as  great  doers,  and  are 
very  masculine.  They  are  persevering, 
too.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
celebrities,  they  don’t  tire  as  fast  in 
pursuit  because  they  like  to  succeed. 
They  need  less  catering  to.” 

“Actors  are  always  wrapped  up  in 
themselves,”  observes  Miss  G.,  “but  for 
the  novice  celebrity-fucker  who  needs 
experience,  they’re  okay.  Other  than 
that,  they  are  the  cheapest,  dullest  and 
least  sexy — narcissistic  and  lousy  lays. 
Lawyers  are  also  pretty  dull.  You  hear 
about  the  great  cases  or  how  the  D.A. 
and  their  celebrity  clients  worship 
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them,  but  generally  they  have  small 
minds,  and  the  two  really  famous  and 
great  lawyers  I  made  it  with  both  had 
to  stay  lushed  all  the  time.  Despite 
their  success,  they  are  a  driven  lot.” 

Miss  R,  an  art  student,  specializes  in 
artists.  She  happened  to  be  sitting  in 
the  Cedar  Bar  one  night  when  a  fa¬ 
mous  artist  walked  in.  “He  came 
straight  over  to  the  table  where  I  was 
sitting  and  everybody  made  a  big  fuss 
over  him,  asking  how  he  was,  if  he’d 
have  a  drink,  and  so  on.  I  didn’t  do 
anything  to  pursue  him,  and  that 
seemed  to  turn  him  on.” 

Through  this  painter,  Miss  R.  met 
many  of  the  major  names  in  contem¬ 
porary  art.  “Artists  have  in  common  a 
great  individuality,  and  know  and  talk 
about  almost  everything,”  she  says. 
“They  like  young  chicks  and  they  don’t 
grow  old  themselves.” 

Miss  D.  is  also  a  specialist — she  pre¬ 
fers  musicians — and,  like  Miss  R.,  she 
discovered  her  potential  more  by  acci¬ 
dent  than  by  design.  Twelve  years  ago, 
as  a  cute  16-year-old,  she  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  well-known  matinee  idol  as 
she  sat  sipping  her  first  martini  in 
Sardi’s.  Although  she  didn’t  make  it 
with  him  (too  young)  she  did  charm 
him. 

“I  realized  then  what’s  occurred  to 
me  many  times  since,”  she  says — “all 
a  bright,  pretty  girl  has  to  do  is  just 
be  around.  I  was  a  young^ 'chick  just 
out  of  the  Bronx  at  the  time,  and  it 
wasn’t  long  before  I  was  hanging 
around  the  jazz  spots  and  coming  on 
like  I  knew  everything.  I  always  dug 
jazz,  and  I  soon  learned  that  coolness 
is  the  most  important  attribute  in  the 
jazz  scene.  Suppose  some  big  name 
starts  to  put  you  on  a  little.  You’ve  got 
to  let  him  know  that  you  know  he’s 
putting  you  on  without  actually  saying 
so;  using  hip  jargon  isn’t  enough.” 

It’s  necessary  to  know  what  your 
chosen  celebrity  does,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  but  important  not  to  be  gush¬ 
ing  about  it.  The  true  celebrity-fucker 
knows  that  she’s  going  to  meet  the 
celebrity’s  celebrity  friends,  too,  so 
she’ll  remember  to  be  always  cool,  al¬ 
ways  equal.  Autograph-collecting  is  for 
children. 

“Writers  are  the  easiest  celebrities 
to  make,”  says  Miss  J.  “They’re  a  very 
horny  group  of  people,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  are  married  and  only 
get  out  to  .P.  J.  Clarke’s  occasionally 
where  they’re  pitifully  easy  to  turn 
on.”  Meeting  your  celebrity  in  a  bar, 
however,  has  its  pitfalls.  In  general, 
an  experienced  celebrity-fucker  regards 
a  bar  as  the  lowest  starting  point  be¬ 
cause  “A  celebrity  you  pick  up  in  a 
bar  will  usually  regard  you  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  quick  lay.  Usually  he’ll 


take  you  home — to  ‘  your  home — and  j 
leave  you  there  alone.  And,  incidental-  ! 
ly,  one  thing  that  celebrities  have  in 
common  is  that  they  have  even  less  ' 
tolerance  than  most  guys  if  they  don’t 
make  it  with  you  on  the  first  date.” 

So,  if  bar-hopping  is  bad  tactics, 
where  ideally  does  one  meet  celebrities? 
Private  parties  seem  to  be  the  answer.  ! 
Any  celebrity-fucker’s  most  valuable 
asset  is  what  Miss  J.  .classified  as  “the  : 
knowing  schmuck”  who  gets  around  a  ; 
lot  and  is  invited  to  all  the  parties 
that  celebrities  are  at.  (Definition  of 
a  schmuck:  Somebody  who  never  gets 
laid  because  he  always  thinks  she’ll  \ 
make  it  with  him  tomorrow,  and  who 
likes  to  be  seen  with  girls  anyway  be-  ’ 
cause  people  will  think  he’s  being  laid,  j 
Most  of  us  are  part -schmucks.) 

Miss  S. — who  specializes  in  writers 
- — does  most  of  her  hunting  at  parties. 
“The  first  rule,”  she  says,  “is  to  be 
attractive  and  look  at  them  very  hard.  ] 
I  wait  until  I’m  introduced  or  else  ask 
somebody  to  introduce  me.  Then  I  flat-  j 
ter  them — but  it  has  to  be  real  flattery, 
intelligent  flattery.  Everybody  thinks 
you  should  play  it  cool  because  they’re 
used  to  people  fainting  at  the  very 
sight  of  them,  but  in  my  experience  I 
they  never  get  enough  of  people  faint-  j 
ing  at  the  sight  of  them.  Their  egos 
are  very  fragile,  and  they  need  flattery  j 
like  a  fish  needs  water.” 

Once  she’s  at  the  party  where  there’s 
a  celebrity  she  wants  to  meet,  the  1 
smart  celebrity-fucker  will  quickly  ! 
realize  that  the  one  commodity  she 
must  project  is  warmth.  If  the  celebrity  ; 
has  his  choice  of  any  number  of  chicks 
in  the  room,  he’s  going  to  pick  the  one 
who  he  thinks  will  give  him  the  least  1 
trouble. 

At  first  he  may  go  for  the  most  at-  j 
tractive  one  but  if  that’s  a  turn-off 
(overly  pretty  girls  often  undermine 
their  chances  with  celebrities  by  play¬ 
ing  their  usual  hard-to-get  role) ,  he’ll  , 
head  for  the  one  who  offers  him  an 
unmistakable  warmth  and  understand¬ 
ing.  True  coolness  without  emotion  may 
work  with  the  jazz  crowd,  but  it’s  not  I 
what  most  celebrities  want. 

In  fact,  one  very  important  obvious 
thing  to  remember  is  that  celebrities 
are  people.  They  don’t  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  celebrities  so  much  as  artists 
or  creators,,  and — despite  their  proven 
ability  in  their  particular  line — many 
have  the  same  dumb  prejudices,  fears 
and  hang-ups  as  ordinary  mortals. 
Sometimes  more  so.  Concludes  Miss  G.: 

“An  absolute  rule  with  all  celebri¬ 
ties  and  their  friends  is  that  you  are 
utterly  discreet.  If  you  can  speak 
naturally,  fine.  But  no  bragging  and 
hinting  to  other  people  about  your  re¬ 
lationships.  While  it’s  true  that  their 
supreme  egos  need  constant  attention 
and  flattery,  it  should  be  communi-i 
cated  more  directly.  Celebrities — just 
like  you — don’t  want  to  feel  used.” 

The  Realist 


Mahatma ,  the  Junkie 

by  Paul  Jacobs,  Hs.G. 


For  a  long  time  before  I  knew  the  truth,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  only  pot  or  maybe  hashish  could  explain 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  behavior.  I  mean  there  he  was, 
walking  around  in  a  big  diaper,  sitting  on  the  cold 
ground,  working  a  spinning  wheel,  not  eating  and 
never  getting  laid.  He  had  to  be  on  something. 

For  years  I  went  around  asking  my  pacifist  friends 
if  they  knew  whether  or  not  Gandhi  was  carrying  a 
monkey  on  his  back.  The  only  thing  I  ever  learned  was 
that  a  lot  of  Indians  don’t  have  a  sense  of  humor  and 
that  many  American  pacifists  were  really  pretty  damned 
violent  down  underneath  those  calm  exteriors. 

In  fact,  one  day  a  good-looking  lady  pacifist,  whom 
I  was  trying  very  hard  to  make,  shoved  me  right  out 
of  her  car  in  the  middle  of  57th  St.,  just  as  soon  as  I 
opened  up  my  mouth  about  Mohandji  maybe  being  some 
kind  of  a  junkie. 

But  now  I  have  been  vindicated  by  a  nice,  serious 
book  about  medicine  by  a  nice,  serious  British  science 
writer  named  Ritchie  Calder.  The  book,  a  paperback, 
is  titled  Medicine  and  Man,  and  Calder  is  obviously  a 
very  hoo-ha-type  writer,  on  the  stalf  of  the  New  States¬ 
man,  a  UNESCO  delegate  and  even  Chairman  of  the 
British  Association  of  Science  Writers.  And  in  Calder’s 
discussion  of  Hindu  medicine  is  the  truth  about  Gandhi: 

Even  more  significant  today  is  the  Hindu  drug  “rau¬ 
wolfia,”  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  Himalayan 
foothills.  Age  old  in  its  use,  it  was  a  “tranquilizer”; 
it  quieted  what  we  would  call  “nerves.”  Whenever 
Mahatma  Gandhi  was  under  the  stress  of  the  modern 
world,  rauwolfia  would  restore  his  philosophic  detach¬ 
ment.  Modern  medical  science,  having  extracted  the 
active  principle,  now  applies  it  in  hypertension,  high 
blood  pressure  and  as  a  treatment  for  mental  cases. 
So  now  we  know — why  Gandhi  was  such  a  good  paci¬ 
fist,  why  he  could  walk  around  without  clothes,  and  why 
he  never  even  wanted  to  get  laid.  He  was  cool,  way,  way 
up  on  a  mountain  by  himself — and  who  needs  clothes 
or  a  chick  when  you’re  way  up  on  that  mountain? 

I  can  see  it  now — Gandhi,  chewing  on  a  cud  of  rau¬ 
wolfia,  is  standing  up  in  front  of  the  British  soldiers, 
as  they  march  towards  him  with  fixed  bayonets.  Next 
to  him  is  Nehru,  wearing  his  white  hot-dog  salesman’s 
hat.  Nehru  says  to  Gandhi,  “Hey,  Bepu,  them  soldiers 
got  shivs  on  the  end  of  their  guns — let’s  split,  man!” 

Gandhi  looks  up  at  the  soldiers  with  a  far-off  glaze  in 
his  eyes.  “Who  you  talking  about,”  he  says  to  Nehru. 
“You  talking  about  those  guys  all  the  way  down  the 
road?  Take  it  easy,  man,  they’re  a  million  miles  from 
here,  and  they’re  moving  so  slow  we  can  be  a  million 
miles  from  them  in  like  one  second.  What  you  need  is 
a  good  chaw  of  rauwolfia.  Didn’t  you  bring  a  fix  with 
you?  Didn’t  I  tell  you  like  maybe  a  million  times  never 
to  come  out  on  these  satyagrahas  without  your  rau¬ 
wolfia?  How  do  you  think  I  keep  my  philosophic  de¬ 
tachment  under  the  stress  of  the  modern  world?  With 
Chiclets?” 

So  it’s  obvious  that  what’s  needed  in  the  American 
pacifist  movement  is  a  connection,-  preferably  a  whole¬ 
saler  who  can  keep  everybody  supplied  with  rauwolfia. 
Then,  following  the  model  of  the  master  will  be  easy. 
There’ll  be  no  need  to  go  limp;  they’ll  be  limp.  There’ll 


be  no  arguments  about  whether  celibacy  is  required  of 
all  participants  in  a  peace  march;  nobody  will  be  able 
to  get  it  up  anyway. 

Most  important,  too,  there’ll  be  no  tensions,  no  little 
nagging  jealousies  about  who  can  sit  down  quicker, 
fast  longer  or  get  clobbered  harder.  Everybody  will  be 
at  peace  with  each  other,  and  the  best  part  is  that 
there’ll  be  no  worry  about  the  cops.  With  rauwolfia 
there’s  no  smoke,  smell  or  needle  marks. 

In  case  of  a  raid,  you  just  swallow  the  evidence  .  .  . 
and  restore  your  philosophic  detachment  to  boot. 


co-existing 

by  Saul  Heller 

How  We  Know  Oswald  Killed  Kennedy 

We  know  Oswald  killed  President  Kennedy  because 
Oswald  was  seen  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  at  a  window 
of  the  bookstore  building.  A  number  of  witnesses  saw 
him  (original  statement  of  Dallas  District  Attorney 
Wade).  Well,  one  witness  anyway  (subsequent  official 
statement).  The  identification  made  by  the  witness 
would  stand  up  in  any  court — any  Dallas  court:  “I  can’t 
identify  him,  but  if  I  see  a  man  who  looks  like  him,  I’ll 
point  him  out.” 

Besides,  Oswald’s  palm  print  appeared  on  the  murder 
weapon,  according  to  District  Attorney  Wade.  The 
F.B.I.  stated  that  no  readable  palm  print  had  been 
found  on  the  rifle,  but  this  is  a  minor  inconsistency. 

Another  damning  bit  of  evidence  against  Oswald  was 
a  paraffin  test  indicating  that  Oswald  had  fired  a  gun 
some  time  before  the  test.  Percy  Foreman,  prominent 
Texas  defense  attorney,  says  that  there  isn’t  a  compe¬ 
tent  person  in  America  who  will  give  any  credence  to 
the  paraffin  test,  but  this  is  beside  the  point.  Subsequent 
tests  revealed  no  traces  of  gunpowder  on  Oswald’s  face, 
just  about  eliminating  the  possibility  that  the  weapon 
Oswald  had  presumably  fired  was  a  rifle.  The  evidence 
against  Oswald  was  flexible  enough,  it  seems,  to  prove 
him  innocent  as  well  as  guilty. 

We  know  Oswald’s  gun  was  the  murder  weapon  be¬ 
cause  District  Attorney  Wade  identified  it  as  a  German 
Mauser  that  Oswald  had  bought  from  a  mail-order 
house.  Wade,  no  stranger  to  guns,  named  the  rifle  after 
he  and  his  associates  had  studied  it  carefully.  The  next 
day  an  F.B.I.  report  came  through  that  the  weapon 
Oswald  had  purchased  was  an  Italian  carbine.  For  a 
while  it  looked  as  though  the  Italian  carbine  Oswald 
bought  was  the  German  Mauser  Oswald  used  to  kill 
Kennedy.  Matters  were  cleared  up,  however,  when  Wade 
changed  his  identification  to  agi’ee  with  the  F.B.I.’s. 

Wade  changed  his  stories  quite  a  few  times,  but  his 
credibility  remained  unimpeached.  Each  new  story  was 
considered  perfectly  true,  until  it  was  replaced  by  a  still 
truer  story. 

Another  link  between  Oswald  and  the  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination,  definitely  establishing  Oswald  as  the  assas¬ 
sin  type,  was  leaked  by  the  Secret  Service  and  the  F.B.I. 
through  one  of  the  many  holes  reserved  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  This  was  the  report,  attributed  to  Marina  Os¬ 
wald,  that  her  husband  had  attempted  to  shoot  Gen. 
Walker  with  the  same  rifle  he  had  used  to  kill  Kennedy. 
Mrs.  Oswald’s  own  statement,  that  she  never  knew 
her  husband  had  owned  a  rifle,  was  obviously  not  as 
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credible  as  the  statement  attributed  to  her,  accounting 
for  the  burial  of  the  story  by  the  New  York  Times  in 
the  14th  paragraph  of  an  article  on  page  63. 

Oswald  was  a  killer,  we  know,  because  he  shot  and 
killed  police  officer  Tippit.  There  was  no  witness  to 
the  shooting,  according  to  press  reports,  unless  you 
credit  other  reports  that  there  was.  Tippit  was  first 
officially  reported  shot  in  a  movie  theatre,  then  on  a 
street,  and  later,  on  another  street.  His  death  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  how  many  different 
places  he  was  shot  in. 

The  general  drift  is  clear.  We  know  Oswald  killed 
Kennedy  by  intuitive  processes  superior  to  reason,  logic 
and  common  sense.  We  know  he  killed  him  because  the 
political  facts  of  life  make  it  necessary  to  know  it.  The 
nightmarish  possibilities  that  would  have  to  be  explored 
if  it  were  demonstrated  that  Oswald  did  not  kill  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  can’t  bear  thinking  about  for  an  instant. 

This  explains  why  no  serious  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  plausible  hypothesis  that  Kennedy’s  assas¬ 
sin  fired  at  him  from  in  front  of  his  car.  The  report  of 
several  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  doctors,  identified 
by  name — Dr.  Robert  McClelland,  for  instance — later 
contradicted  by  “sources  close  to  the  autopsy”  who  re¬ 
fused  to  be  identified — was  that  the  bullet  that  first 
struck  Kennedy  entered  at  his  throat.  Taking  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  (indicated  by  the  photos  in 
Life )  that  the  Kennedy  car  was  moving  away  from  the 
bookstore  building  at  the  time  the  shots  were  fired,  then 
the  conclusion  is  natural  that  the  bullet  came  from  in 
front  of  the  President’s  car.  The  hypothesis  is  given 
considerable  weight  by  the  statement  of  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  reporter  Richard  Dudman  that  he  saw  a  bullet 
hole  in  the  window  shield  of  the  President’s  car  just 
after  the  shooting. 

Very  little  if  any  space  has  been  given  to  discussing 
the  hypothesis  by  our  important  newspapers.  Plenty  of 
room  has  been  available  for  contradictory  stories  and 
fabrications  “documenting”  Oswald’s  guilt.  Space  be¬ 
comes  very  tight,  however,  and  editorial  standards  soar 
to  lofty  heights,  when  speculations  po'inting  to  his 
innocence  are  up  for  consideration. 

Patriotism,  to  say  nothing  of  self-preservation,  seems 
to  demand  that  we  accept  Oswald’s  guilt,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  was  really  guilty.  It  may  not  be  long 
before  people  who  refuse  to  do  so  will  be  told  to  go 
back  to  Russia. 

Civil  Rights  for  Bookies 

Among  the  less  favored  sons  of  Uncle  Sam,  when  in¬ 
come  tax  time  rolls  around,  are  our  bookmakers.  Wall 
Street  speculators  can  and  do  take  all  sorts  of  deduc¬ 
tions,  but  bookmakers  can’t  even  deduct  wages  paid  to 
employees — a  United  States  Tax  Court  ruling  prevents 
them  from  doing  so.  They  are,  of  course,  required  to 
pay  taxes  on  their  illegal  earnings. 

Now,  this  is  obviously  unfair.  Bookies  appreciate  the 
liberality  of  a  government  that  permits  illegal  book¬ 
making  to  go  on  under  its  nose,  and  asks  only  for  a  cut 
of  the  take.  It  isn’t  reasonable,  however,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  consider  bookmaking  a  business  when  it  comes 
to  paying  taxes,  and  a  racket  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
deductions. 

Perhaps  this  too  shall  pass,  and  an  enlightened  gov¬ 
ernment,  fully  appreciative  of  the  benefits  of  being  an 
accessory  to  crime,  rather  than  its  unsuccessful  oppon¬ 
ent,  will  adopt  a  more  just  policy.  We  may  even  see  the 
day  when  a  racketeer  itemizes  legitimate  deductions 
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in'  some  such  manner  as  follows : 

$1,000.  .  .  graft  payment  to  City  Hall 

$15 ....  depreciation  on  three  sets  of  brass  knuckles 
$2,750.  ..  .taking  care  of  squealer 

It’s  possible,  of  course,  that  Uncle  Sam,  even  with  his 
new-found  generosity,  may  balk  at  the  last  item,  and 
the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  will  send  back 
an  indignant  query: 

“$2,750  for  taking  care  of  a  squealer?  That’s  pre¬ 
posterous.  Willie  the  Horse  took  care  of  two  squealers 
for  $1,800,  according  to  his  1040.  Are  you  trying  to 
give  us  a  snow  job?” 

This  will,  however,  be  a  reasonable  squawk.  The  gov¬ 
ernment’s  current  policy  is  not  only  unreasonable,  it  en¬ 
courages  criminals  to  evade  payment  of  income  taxes, 
and  this  loss  in  revenue  prevents  taxes  from  being 
lowered  to  the  point  where  fewer  people  are  driven  to 
become  criminals  and  evade  taxes. 

If  crime  doesn’t  pay,  Uncle  Sam  has  only  himself  to 
blame. 

Fishing  in  Troubled  Waters 

Extension  of  our  claims  to  territorial  waters  as  far 
as  180  miles  out  to  sea  is  being  contemplated,  to  keep 
Russian  fishing  trawlers  away. 

Some  ticklish  angles  are  being  overlooked.  We  are 
not  permitting  Red  China  to  claim  exclusive  rights  to 
waters  several  miles  off  her  shores,  yet  we  may  soon 
be  claiming  sovereignty  over  waters  many  times  as 
distant  from  our  own.  How  are  we  going  to  defend 
such  inconsistency? 

Divine  right  is  one  possible  justification  that  might 
be  looked  into.  Kings  used  it  successfully  many  years 
ago,  and  we  seem  to  have  many  regal  attributes. 

Or  we  could  say  we  don’t  recognize  Communist 
China,  and  therefore  don’t  recognize  her  sovereignty 
over  her  offshore  waters.  But  Communist  China  might 
retort  that  she  doesn’t  recognize  the  United  States, 
and  claim  the  right  to  patrol  our  coasts  in  consequence. 
This  would  leave  us  with  only  one  answer— just  you  try 
it — which,  somehow,  doesn’t  sound  impressive  or  dig¬ 
nified. 

Maybe  the  simplest  thing  to  do  is  to  forget  about 
extending  our  territorial  waters  and  compensate  fisher¬ 
men  for  the  fish  they  don’t  catch  due  to  Russian  com-  , 
petition. 

If  we  can  compensate  farmers  for  grain  they  don’t 
grow,  why  not  fishermen  for  fish  they  don’t  catch? 

Campus  Alcohol  vs  Nicotine 

Cigarette  ads  have  been  withdrawn  from  college 
newspapers  and  magazines,  due  to  the  cancer-smoking 
link.  Some  campus  publications  plan  to  substitute  beer 
ads,  to  recoup  their  sadly-depleted  incomes. 

It  looks  af  if  numbers  of  students  who  might  have 
gotten  lung  cancer  after  fairly  long,  happy  lives  will 
now  be  protected  from  this  contingency,  and  exposed 
instead  to  the  more  quickly  fatal  consequences  of  tipsy 
driving.  Worse  yet,  many  innocent  motorists  and  pedes¬ 
trians  will  find  life  more  dangerous  as  a  result  of  these 
campus  goings-on. 

Pardon  us  for  being  callous  and  gruesome,  but  we’d 
rather  meet  an  old  driver  with  cancer  along  a  dark 
road,  than  a  young  healthy  one  with  a  load  on. 

Can’t  college  authorities  do  something  to  protect, 
not  merely  the  people  who  go  to  college,  but  also  the 
ones  who  don’t? 

The  Realss} 
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(Continued  from  Cover) 

sure  they  were  prejudiced  and  that  The 
People  had  their  side  of  the  story  in 
first,  the  newspapers  saw  to  it  that  I 
glommed  the  first  handicap,  the  stigma 
of  being  arrested.  That  in  itself  puts 
one  in  an  unsavory  light. 

I  am  a  product  of  the  newspapers 
myself.  I  could  have  kept  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  were  it  not  for  the 
newspapers  that  stilted  it.  We  keep 
forgiving,  and,  goddamit,  you  can’t — 
at  least  if  you’re  the  kind  of  person 
that  likes  to  plan  ahead  for  a  hate  or  a 
forgive. 

We  forgave  the  Japanese  once,  the 
Germans  twice,  but  the  White  South¬ 
erner  we’ve  kicked  in  the  ass  since  Fort 
Sumter.  , 

A  bronze  honor  roll,  black  wreaths, 
and  those  dopey  green  sticks  with  dye 
running  that  support  them. 

My  uncle  used  to  lie  that  he  just 
bought  a  poppy. 

ft  ' 


The  Realist  (issue  #41)  contrasted 
the  Police  Report  of  my  arrest  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  obscenity,  with  a  transcript  of 
the  tape  of  what  I  actually  had  said  on 
stage. 

The  jury  found  me  guilty,  and  the 
judge  sentenced  me  to  a  year  in  jail 
and  $1,000  fine.  The  appeal  on  the  case 
is  still  pending. 

One  of  the  things  I  got  arrested  for 
in  Chicago  was  showing  a  picture  of  a 
girl  that  was  really  pretty.  I  wanted  to 
point  out  the  God-made-the-body  para¬ 
dox  of  the  decent  people  who  would 
object  to  that  groovy-looking  chick. 

I  could  never  sit  on  a  jury  and  put 
anybody  away  for  looking.  If  I’m 
dressing  and  there’s  that  chick  across 
the  way — that  blue-eyed,  pink-nippled, 
sweet  high-ass  from  Oklahoma — I’m 
going  to  look  and  I’m  going  to  call  my 
friends  to  look. 

But,  in  our  society,  it’s  “Pull  down 
the  shade” — and  charge  two  bucks  to 
get  in. 

That’s  what  repression  does. 

I’d  like  to  fight  the  appeal  on  the 
Chicago  obscenity  rap  on  a  whole  dif¬ 
ferent  issue.  The  obscenity  law,  when 
everything  else  boils  away,  is:  Does  it 
appeal  to  thd  prurient  interest? 

I  must  get  you  horny — that’s  what  it 
means. 

If  I  do  a  disgusting  show — a  show 
about  eating  pork — that’s  not  obscene. 
Although  you  Jews  and  vegetarians  and 
Moslems  will  bitch  your  asses'  off,  that’s 
my  right  as  an  American,  to  talk  about 
pork,  to  extol  its  virtues,  to  run  in 
front  of  a  synagogue: 

“Here’s  pork!  Look  at  it,  rabbi!” 

“Get  him  out  of  here,  he  should  be 
arrested — that’s  disgusting!” 

It  doesn’t  matter.  That’s  why  the 
Pilgrims  left  England,  man.  If  a  guy 
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wants  to  wail  with  pork,  that’s  his 

schtick. 

Or,  if  I  do  a  vulgar  show — I  sing 
rock  and  roll  tunes,  wear  platform 
shoes,  Kitty  Kellys  with  ankle  straps — 
it’s  not  obscene. 

No,  obscenity  has  only  one  meaning: 
to  appeal  to  the  prurient  interest. 

Well,  I  want  to  know  what’s  wrong 
with  appealing  to  the  prurient  interest? 

I  really  want  them  to  stand  up  and 
tell  me  that  fucking  is  dirty  and  no 
good. 

Do  you  know  there  are  guys  in  jail 
for  doing  it  to  chickens ?  Bestiality. 

Hey,  lady,  would  you  get  bugged  if 
your  husband  balled  a  chicken? 

“I  was  the  last  one  to  know!” 

“She  was  only  sitting  on  my  lap — I 
was  feeding  her.” 

“Oh,  sure,  you  were  feeding  her. 
Everybody  told  me  what  you  were  do¬ 
ing  to  her — and  on  our  bed.” 

“It  wasn’t  on  the  bed,  it  was  over 
there — ” 

“What’s  happened  to  your  chicken? 
Have  you  seen  your  chicken  lately?  Tell 
your  chicken  to  fix  dinner  .  .  .” 


Once  I  was  talking  to  a  horse  trainer 
and  a  jockey.  I’m  not  hip  to  track  people 
and  their  life,  but  this  trainer  told  me 
how  he  really  loved  animals,  and  to 
have  a  horse  that’s  a  winner  you’ve 
got  to  lock  them  up  all  the  time.  J ust 
keep  them  a  prisoner  and  box-car  them 
from  town  to  town,  and  never  let  them 
have  any  fun  with  other  lady  horses. 
It’s  the  lowest.  Just  keep  them  so  when 
that  race  comes,  he’s  a  nut!  Whoosh  .  . . 

The  jockey  said  to  me,  “You  know, 
Lenny,  sometimes  in  the  morning  when 
the  light  just  starts  to  break  through, 
some  of  those  fillies  are  so  beautiful, 
they  look  like  pretty  ladies.  When 
they’ve  got  those  fly-sheets  on  they  look 
like  negligees  flying  in  the  wind.” 

“Oh,  yeah?  Uh — did  you  ever — ?” 

“No.” 

“Because  that’s  very  interesting 
transference  there.  I  can’t  see  any  girlie 
thing  in  horses.  Now  tell  me  the  truth — 
because  I  know  I’d  deny  it  too  if  I  made 
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Editor's  Note 

Lenny  Bruce’s  autobiography,  “How 
to  Talk  Dirty  and  Influence  People,”  is 
being  published  by  Playboy  Press  this 
Spring — available  from  the  Realist  for 
$5.  The  actual  price  of  the  book  hasn’t 
been  set  yet — so  if  it’s  less,  we’ll  send 
refunds;  if  more,  we’ll  absorb  the  dif¬ 
ference. 
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it  with  a  filly — but  I  mean,  you  know, 
did  you  ever?” 

He  said  no,  he  never  did,  but  then  he 
told  me  a  story  that  really  flipped  me, 
about  this  horse  called  “I  Salute,”  out 
of  Isaacson  Stables.  This  horse  was  a 
big  winner  —  purse  after  purse  —  she 
really  had  it  made,  and  the  season  was 
almost  over. 

Five  o’clock  one  morning  they  caught 
a  50-year-old  exercise  man  with  the 
horse.  Naturally,  they  busted  him.  The 
charge:  sodomy.  They  arraigned  him, 
convicted  him,  and  he  got  a  year  in  the 
joint. 

Now  I  started  thinking — what  a  hell 
of  a  thing  to  do  time  for,  you  know? 

“What  are  you  in  for?” 

“Never  mind.” 

The  most  ludicrous  thing  would  be 
making  the  arrest,  I  assume.  You’d  be 
so  embarrassed. 

“I,  uh,  you’re  under  arrest  —  uh, 
ahem,  come  out  of  there!” 

Or  the  judge.  How  could  he  really 
get  serious  with  that?  “Where’s  the 
complaining  witness?” 

Anyway,  the  exercise  man  was  in 
prison,  and  the  horse  must’ve  missed 
him  a  lot,  because  she  didnit  want  to 
race  any  more.  And  she  never  did  race 
again. 

The  lowest  of  the  low — from  both  the 
felon’s  point  of  view  and  the  police  eye 
— is  the  child-molester.  But  his  most 
heinous  crime  is  simply  that  he  is  bereft 
of  the  proper  dialogue,  for  if  he  spoke 
his  lines  thusly,  he  would  never  be 
busted : 

“C’mere,  Ruthie,  c’mere  to  your 
Uncle  Willie,  look  at  those  little  apples 
on  you,  lemme  lift  you  up,  she’s  gonna 
have  to  get  a  bra -zeer  soon,  let  your 
Uncle  Willie  tickle-ickle-ickle  you, 
rump-bump-bump  on  the  floor,  she’s 
getting  some  hair  on  her  booger ,  tickle- 
ickle-ickle,  watch  her  wriggle-wiggle- 
giggle  in  Uncle  Willie’s  ruddy  palm, 
don’t  tell  Mommy  or  you’ll  break  the 
magic  charm.” 

And  Uncle  Willie’s  Mason  signet  ring 
snags  little  Ruthie’s  nylon  underthings 
.  .  .  children  don’t  wear  panties. 


I  don’t  smoke  marijuana,  and  I’m 
glad — because  I  can  champion  it  then. 
The  reason  I  don’t  is  because  it’s  a  hal¬ 
lucinatory — and  I’ve  got  enough  shit 
going  on  in  my  head  without  smoking 
pot. 
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Marijuana  will  be  legal  some  day, 
though,  because  there  are  so  many  law 
students  that  smoke  pot,  who  will  some 
day  become  senators  and  legalize  it  to 
protect  themselves. 

But  there  are  people  in  jail  now  for 
smoking  flowers. 

And  yet  you  wouldn’t  believe  how 
many  people  smoke  pot.  If  anybody 
reading  this  would  like  to  become 
mayor,  believe  me,  there’s  an  untapped 
vote.  Of  course,  you  wouldn’t  want  to 
be  the  Marijuana  Mayor,  so  you’d  have 
to  make  it  a  trick  statute,  like  “The 
Crippled  Catholic  Jewish  War  Children 
In  Memory  Of  Ward  Bond  Who  Died 
For  You  Bill  To  Make  Marijuana 
Legal.” 

There  are  untold  legions  of  people  all 
over  the  country  who  play  the  I-know- 
and  -  you  -  know  -  but  -  we’ll  -  both  -  make  - 
believe-we’re-asleep  /  gynecologist:  It- 
doesn’t-mean-anything-to-me-I-see-that- 
all-the-time — game  they  play  with  the 
Zig-Zag  people. 

At  this  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  the  state  will  present  its 
closing  argument  in  the  case  against 
marijuana:  It  leads  to  the  use  of  heroin 
and  other  heavier  drugs. 

If  this  syllogism  holds  true,  the  bust- 
out  junkie  will  say  to  his  cellmate:  “I 
am  a  heroin  addict.  I  started  smoking 
marijuana  and  then  naturally  I  gradu¬ 
ated  to  heroin.  By  the  way,  my  cellmate, 
what  happened  to  you?  How  did  you 
come  to  murder  three  guys  in  a  crap 
game?  You’ve  got  blood  on  your  hands. 
How  did  you  first  get  obsessed  with  this 
terrible  disease  of  gambling?  Where  did 
it  all  start?” 

“Oh,  I  started  gambling  with  Bingo 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .” 


The  newspapers  said  that  the  late 
Pope  John  was  being  fed  intravenously. 

“We  don’t  like  to  do  this,  Pope,  but 
we’ve  got  to  take  you  downtown.  Those 
marks  bn  your  arm  there — now  don’t 
give  us  any  of  that  horseshit  about 
intravenous  feeding — we  hear  it  all  the 
time.” 

I’m  not  anti-Catholic  or  pro-Catholic, 
but  if  I  were  Catholic,  I’d  be  quite  hos¬ 
tile  toward  the  press.  To  quote  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner:  “Short 
of  a  miracle,  he  [Pope  John]  could  be 
expected  to  die  at  any  moment.” 

Superstitious  people  all  over  the 
world  waited  and  waited  for  that  mir¬ 
acle,  and  it  never  came. 

When  my  trial  for  the  alleged  pos¬ 
session  of  heroin  came  to  court  in  Los 
Angeles,  I  didn’t  want  to  take  the  oath. 

“It  seems  like  sort  of  a  mockery  to  do 
this,”  I  said.  “I  don’t  really  care  to  but 
I  will.  I  don’t  mean  to  be  contemptuous 
of  the  Court,  but — ” 

The  judge  interrupted:  “I  don’t 
understand  your  thinking  in  that  mat¬ 
ter.  That  is  the  custom  here,  and  the 
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rule  is  that  you  have  to  take  an  oath 
to  get  on  the  stand.” 

Actually,  one  has  the  alternative  of 
“affirming”  to  tell  the  truth,  rather 
than  swearing  on  the  Bible. 

The  judge  continued:  “Do  you  have 
any  objection  to  it?  If  it’s  a  mockery, 
that  is  your  personal  opinion.  You  have 
a  right  to  your  opinion,  but  that  is  the 
way  we  do  it  here.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“All  right,  swear  the  witness.” 

The  Clerk:  “You  do  solemnly  swear 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  in  the  mater  now 
pending  before  this  Court,  so  help  you 
God?” 

“I  will  tell  the  truth.” 

Officer  John  L.  White  testified  that  he 
saw  me  drop  a  matchbook  containing  a 
packet  of  heroin  and  run  into  a  bicycle 
shop,  that  he  followed  me  in,  frisked 
me  for  weapons,  and  arrested  me. 
Under  cross-examination,  he  described 
the  scene  as  follows: 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  say  to  him? 

A.  I  informed  him.that  he  was  under 
arrest  for  violation  of  the  State  Nar¬ 
cotics  Act. 

Q.  You  said  to  him,  “You  are  under 
arrest  for  violation  of  the  State  Nar¬ 
cotics  Act”  —  that  formal  challenge? 
That  formal  expression?  Did  you  put 
it  that  formally  to  him? 

A.  I  don’t  recall  my  exact  words.  I 
know  I  used  the  words  “State  Narcotics 
Act,”  as  is  my  custom.  I  think  I  prob¬ 
ably  said,  “You’re  busted.” 

(He  probably  said,  “You’re  busted, 
State  Narcotics  Act,  I’m  sorry  but  it’s 
my  custom.”) 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  And  he  put  his  hands  up  in  the 
air  immediately  like  this? 

A.  No,  I  first  took  a  hold  of  him  by 
the  seat  of  the  pants. 

Q.  You  grabbed  him  by  the  seat  of 
the  pants,  then  he  put  his  hands  up  in 
the  air? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  like  he  was  being  goosed 
or  something,  his  hands  went  up  in  the 
air,  or  what  caused  his  hands  to  go  up 
in  the  air? 

A.  As  I  testified,  counsel,  I  ordered 
him  to  put  his  hands  in  the  air. 

Q.  Oh,  you  ordered  him  to  put  his 
hands  in  the  air?  I  see.  Let’s  get  the 
whole  thing  here.  You  grabbed  him  by 
the  seat  of  the  pants  first.  What  did 
you  grab  him  by  the  seat  of  the  pants 
for? 

A.  To  stop  his  forward  motion. 

Q.  He  wasn’t  running,  was  he? 

A.  He  was  walking  fast. 

Q.  He  was  walking  quite  fast  now, 
was  he? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  fast  was  he  walking? 

A.  He  was  walking  just  as  fast  as  a 
person  can  walk  when  they  are  walk¬ 
ing.  At  the  time  I  stopped  him  he  was 
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walking  quite  fast,  approaching  the 
rear  door  of  the  bicycle  shop. 

Now,  the  bicycle  shop  man  and  his 
assistant  both  testified  that  they  didn’t 
see  this  arrest  take  place.  The  assistant, 
incidentally,  was  a  15-year-old  kid  with 
a  harelip,  and  he  goes  to  parochial 
school.  If  I  were  the  District  Attorney, 
I’d  say,  “Why  don’t  you  get  a  dog  and 
an  old  lady,  too?” 

The  D.A.  asked:  “Mr.  Gunn,  isn’t  it 
a  fair  statement  that  when  you  and  the 
boy  are  not  waiting  on  customers  in 
the  front  of  the  shop,  that'  you  would 
be  concerned  with  the  repair  work  at 
the  back  of  the  shop;  now  when  you 
and  the  boy  are  hammering  and  making 
noise,  the  back  is  turned,  would  you 
testify  under  oath,  sir,  that  a  person 
could  not  come  into  your  shop  and  stay 
there  a  matter  of  seconds  without  you 
seeing  him,  isn’t  that  possible?” 

Mr.  Gunn:  “It’s  possible.” 

The  D.A.  didn’t  ask  him  if  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  two  men  could  rush  into  a 
shop,  one  grab  the  other  by  the  seat  of 
the  pants,  and  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice 
say,  “Hold  it  you’re  arrested  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Narcotics  Act,”  search 
him  while  his  hands  were  in  the  air, 
and  take  him  out  unnoticed. 

But  the  jury  heard  possible. 

I  say  it’s  impossible — physiologically 
impossible — unless  they’re  deaf.  Per¬ 
haps  psychologically  they  would  reject 
such  a  scene;  if  they  had  some  kind  of 
a  hang-up  about  a  guy  being  grabbed 
by  the  ass  like  that,  then  it  didn’t 
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happen,  and  they  just  blotted  the  whole 
thing  out. 

But  it’s  impossible  that  they  didn’t 
hear. 

The  D.A.  asked  me  if  I  think  “that 
these  officers  have  to  frame  people? 
That’s  what  you’re  saying  when  you 
deny  dropping  this  pack  of  matches.” 

The  judge  responded:  “I  think  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘framing,’  you  can  say  ‘tell  an 
untruth.’  I’d  like  that  better.  ‘Take  the 
stand  and  tell  an  untruth  under  oath’ 
rather  than  the  word  ‘frame.’  ” 

Now  why  would  they  lie  to  the  Lord 
or  whatever  diety  that  hellish  Constitu¬ 
tion  thwarts?  They  said  they  had  a 
hobby  shop  under  surveillance.  They  did 
not  have  any  persons  under  surveil¬ 
lance  besides  Bobby  Coogan,  the  owner 
of  the  shop.  They  can  get  no  warrant 
to  enter  this  hobby  shop.  No  respon¬ 
sible  person  will  issue  a  warrant. 

So,  to  keep  within  the  margin  of  the 
law,  they  have  to  wait  until  a  person 
leaves  that  shop  who  is  a  criminal.  If 
they  can  catch  a  criminal  coming  out, 
they  can  go  in  with  no  warrant,  be¬ 
cause  then  they  have  a  probable  cause 
and  can  get  around  that  goddam  Con¬ 
stitution  that  guarantees  you  safety 
in  your  house  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  unless  a  warrant 
is  issued  describing  the  persons  and 
place  to  be  searched  and  seized. 

The  officers  waited  and  waited,  and 
no  criminals  did  appear.  The  next  step 
to  stay  within  the  law  is  to  make  a 
criminal.  And  how  one  makes  a  crim¬ 
inal  and  gets  by  the  probable-cause 
provision,  so  that  the  policemen  may 
arrest  without  a  warrant,  is  by  having 
me  drop  a  packet  of  matches  which 
they  describe  as  a  furtive  action,  thus 
giving  Constitutional  permission  to 
make  an  arrest,  “acting  as  a  reason¬ 
able  man,  if  he  should  see  a  suspicious 
act  that  might  tend  to  be  criminal” — 
such  as  climbing  out  of  a  second  story 
1  that  has  no  fire  escape,  or  dropping  a 
head  out  of  your  suitcase,  or  dropping 
a  packet  of  matches  and  then  walking 
into  a  bicyqle  shop — compounding  a 
criminal  act  which  then  gives  the  po¬ 
liceman  license  immediately  to  go  to 
the  place  which  the  criminal  just  left, 
without  a  warrant. 

Let’s  see,  what  crime  can  Lenny 
Bruce  commit  in  a  business  district 
that  only  we  could  observe?  The  most 
esoteric.  With  X-ray  vision  we  will 
observe  a  pellet  of  city-water-system- 
poisoner  -  child  -  paralyzer  -  sex  -  fiend- 
instruction  -  book  -printing  -  plates  - 
and  -  mailing  -  address  -  to  -  entire  - 
Communist-Bloc  type  book  stuck  in  a 
place  where  only  those  type  persons 
know  where  to  stick  those  type  things. 
Let  him  drop  it.  We  will  run  over,  pick 
it  up,  arrest  him  for  dropping  a  book 
of  matches,  with  a  bookmark — a  piece 
j  of  paper  sticking  out  a  quarter  of  an 
inch — by  any  other  name,  heroin. 

The  jury  found  me  guilty  of  posses- 
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sion  of  heroin. 

My  probation  report  reads: 

“.  .  .  .  [Bruce]  states  that  he  is 
disappointed  with  the  verdict  as  he  was 
almost  positive  that  he  would  be  found 
not  guilty.  He  is  hopeful  that  the  court 
will  allow  him  a  new  trial  and  exonera¬ 
tion.  He  says  that  as  a  result  of  all  the 
cases  that  are  out  against  him,  he  is 
receiving  much  adverse  publicity  and 
this  is  affecting  his  livelihood.  His  only 
desire  is  to  live  a  law-abiding  life  and 
to  be  left  alone.” 

And  they  asked  my  mother  about  me. 
At  my  age !  It’s  embarrassing.  What 
else  could  a  mother  say: 

“.  .  .  [My  son]  is  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  daughter  and 
making  a  success  of  himself  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  field.  He  is  considered  by 
many  as  being  a  ‘genius’  and  is  very 
talented.  Many  people  harass  him  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  always  conventional 
and  speaks  his  mind.” 

The  court  adjourned  criminal  pro-’ 
ceedings,  so  that  my  fate  could  be  de¬ 
cided  by  a  Dept.  95  hearing,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which,  in  California,  is  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you’re  a  drug 
addict.  If  the  decision  is  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  then  instead  of  two  years  in  jail, 
you  get  ten  years  of  compulsory  re¬ 
habilitation. 

“Mr.  Bruce,  you’re  lucky,  we’re  go- 
oing  to  give  you  ten  years  of  help.” 

“I  don’t  deserve  it,  really,  I’m  a  rot¬ 
ten  bastard.” 


Two  court-appointed  doctors  dis¬ 
agreed  as  to  whether  or  not  I  was  an 
addict.  Two  more  doctors  were  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  court.  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Gore 
stated  in  no  uncertain  terms:  “[Lenny 
Bruce]  is  a  narcotic  drug  addict.” 
Likewise,  Dr.  Berliner  —  who  “exam¬ 
ined”  me  with  Dr.  Gore — stated:  “I 
believe  that  Mr.  Bruce  is  a  narcotic 
drug  addict.” 

A  witness  for  the  defense.  Dr.  Keith 
Dittman,  was  called  to  the  stand  by 


“Say,  buddy  .  .  .  ya  got  a  light?” 


My  Son,  the  Perjurer 

Dr.  Thomas  Lee  Gore,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  [the 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry 
and  Neurology]? 

A.  I  am  a  Fellow  of  it. 

*  *  * 

A  letter  to  Lenny  Bruce  from 
the  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  American  Board  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry  and  Neurology,  Inc., 
states: 

“I  should  point  out  to  you  that 
we  do  not  have  Fellows.  We  have 
only  Diplomates  in  Psychiatry 
and/or  Neurology.  .  .  .  Dr.  Thomas 
Lee  Gore  is  not  a  Diplomate  in 
either  Psychiatry 1  or  Neurology.” 


my  attorney.  He  stated  that  the  best 
way  a  doctor  could  determine  conclu¬ 
sively  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  is  a 
narcotic  addict  would  be  to  hospitalize 
him  and  see  him  develop  withdrawal 
symptoms  and  then  counteract  those 
symptoms  of  withdrawal  with  the  drug 
to  which  he  is  believed  to  be  addicted. 
This  would  be  done  within  the  period 
of  a  week  or  possibly  two  weeks. 

Q.  Doctor,  now  can  you  tell  me 
whether  or  not  you  feel  any  qualified 
physician  could  conclusively  conclude 
[as  did  Gore  and  Berliner]  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  admissions  that  any  person 
was  a  narcotic  addict  after  a  15,  20, 
or  30-minute  interview  and  visual  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  veins? 

A.  I  don’t  know  of  any  way  that  it 
can  be  done. 

Q.  Is  it  an  accepted  method  to  mere¬ 
ly  visually  observe  the  veins  of  a  per¬ 
son  and  in  the  absence  of  observation 
under  clinical  conditions  to  make  a 
conclusion  that  a  person  is  a  narcotic 
addict? 

A.  You  mean  only  to  confine  it  to 
that?  No. 

Q.  Doctor,  could  the  injection  into 
the  vein  of  a  non-narcotic  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  under  some  circumstances 
produce  discoloration  or  certain  visual 
conditions  that  are  similar  to  conditions 
that  might  be  occasioned  over  a  period 
of  time  from  the  injection  of  a  nar¬ 
cotic? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  your  exam¬ 
ination  of  Mr.  Bruce,  was  it  brought 
to  your  attention  by  anyone  that  he 
had  received  over  a  period  of  time  any 
methedrine? 

A.  He  so  stated. 

Q.  After  he  stated  it,  did  you  in  any 
way  confirm  this  with  a  doctor  in  this 
area? 

A.  He  told  me  who  was  prescribing 
it.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  all  right  that 
I  call  that  doctor  to  talk  with  him 
about  it,  and  I  did,  and  the  doctor  con¬ 
firmed  that  he  was  by  prescription  giv- 
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ing  methedrine  and  the  hypodermic 
syringes. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  could  you,  if  you 
had  examined  the  arm  of  someone  who 
had  marks  on  it  from  the  discoloration 
or  the  location  of  the  marks  on  the 
arm,  could  you  without  any  other  in¬ 
formation  distinguish  between  a  mark 
that  was  occasioned  by  a  non-narcotic 
that  had  been  administered  in  any 
manner  and  a  narcotic  that  had  been 
administered  in  any  manner? 

A.  No. 

Next  Dr.  Norman  Rotenberg,  whose 
patient  I  have  been  since  1959,  was 
called  to  the  stand  as'  a  witness  for 
the  defense.  He  stated  that  I  am  “defi¬ 
nitely”  not  a  narcotic  additc. 

A  third  witness  for  the  defense  was 
called:  Dr.  David  Neimetz,  who  had 
administered  a  Nalline  test,  which,  he 
testified,  indicated  that  “there  was  no 
narcotic  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  system.”  A 
week  later,  another  Nalline  test  also 
proved  negative.  On  the  day  he  testi¬ 
fied,  during  a  court  recess,  he  admin¬ 
istered  still  another  Nalline  test.  Re¬ 
sult  :  negative. 

Q.  Doctor,  in  your  opinion,  is  Lenny 
Bruce  a  narcotic  addict? 

A.  No. 

The  final  witness  for  the  defense 
was  Dr.  Joel  Fort,  who  practices  in 
California,  specializing  primarily  in 
public  health  and  criminology,  with 
special  interest  in  narcotic  addiction, 
dangerous  drugs  and  alcoholism.  He  is 
Director  of  the  School  of  Criminology 
at  the  University  of  California  in 
BerkeFey,  where  he  teaches  a  course 
that  deals  with  narcotic  addiction,  dan¬ 
gerous  drugs  and  alcoholism.  He  is 
Court  Examiner  in  Alameda  County 
and  Chairman  of  the  Alameda-Contra 
Costa  Medical  Association  Committee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
He  was  formerly  consultant  to  the  Al¬ 
ameda  County  Probation  Department. 
For  two  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Nar¬ 
cotics  Hospital  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  he  also  worked  at  an  addiction 
research  center  there.  He  was  an  in¬ 


vited  delegate  to  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Narcotic  Drug  Use.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  his  appearance  before 
Congress  with  regard  to  narcotic  ad¬ 
diction,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  stated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  his  was  the  most  out¬ 
standing  testimony  presented  on  nar¬ 
cotics  before  the  committee.  His  arti¬ 
cles  on  narcotic  addiction  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  number  of  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  the  California  Law  Review. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  worked  with, 
diagnosed,  treated  and  administered  to 
narcotic  or  would-be  narcotic  addicts 
numbering  in  the  thousands.  He  serves 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Center 
Program. 

So  much  for  his  credentials. 

He  testified:  “I  would  say  that 
[Lenny  Bruce]  is  not  a  narcotic  addict. 
.  .  .  It  is  absolutely  impossible.” 

Q.  Would  Lenny  Bruce,  would  this 
man  here  who  you  have  examined, 
benefit  by  being  sent  to  the  State  Nar¬ 
cotic  Rehabilitation  Center  if  he  were 
sent  there  today  by  the  Court? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would.  I 
think  that  he  would  be  harmed  by 
being  sent  there. 

Q.  Would  the  community  benefit, 
Doctor,  in  your  opinion? 

A.  I  feel  that  the  community  would 
be  harmed  also. 

Nevertheless,  the  judge  decided  that 
I  am  a  narcotic  drug  addict  and  would 
be  committed  to  ten  years  of  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  verdict  is  on  appeal. 


John  Dolan,  a  private  investigator 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  dug  into  the 
background  of  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Gore, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  give  me  ten 
years  of  help.  On  October  3,  1963,  Dr. 
I.  W.  J.  Core,  Medical  Examiner  for 
the  Metropolitan  Government  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Davidson  County,  in  Tennessee, 
signed  an  affidavit  which  stated: 

“During  the  years  1947  and  1948,  I 
was  Chief  of  Staff  at  Davidson  County 


Hospital,  a  mental  institution  situated 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  .  .  . 

“And  further  swearing,  your  de¬ 
ponent  says  that  he  was  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  entire  fifteen  (15)  months  of 
Thomas  L.  Gore’s  administration  as 
superintendent  of  the  Davidson  County 
Hospital,  and  during  which  time  the 
following  incidents  occurred  to  his 
knowledge  which  eventually  „culminat- 
ed  and  led  to  Thomas  L.  Gore’s  dis¬ 
missal  : 

“(1)  Thomas  Gore  was  constantly 
engaged  during  the  majority  of  the 
time  he  presided  as  superintendent  in 
disputes  with  the  personnel  of  the  Da¬ 
vidson  County  Hospital,  employees  as 
well  as  members  of  the  County  Court, 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Hospital 
Commissioners. 

“(2)  In  complete  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which 
law  does  not  provide  for  such  proce¬ 
dures,  Thomas  Gore  castrated  a  pa¬ 
tient  from  Joelton,  Tennessee,  which 
surgery  was  performed  by  Thomas 
Gore  without  consent  of  the  patient, 
the  guardian  of  said  patient,  or  the 
Board  of  Hospital  Commissioners. 
Upon  being  informed  of  such  illicit 
activity,  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board,  I  personally  investi¬ 
gated  this  matter  and  determined  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  this  operation  to  have 
been  performed  by  Gore.  This  activity 
on  the  pai-t  of  Gore  caused  the  County 
considerable  trouble,  and  while,  at  the 
time,  there  was  some-  discussion  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  of  this  patient  upon 
whom  Gore  had  performed  an  illegal 
operation,  relative  pursuing  their  legal 
remedies,  no  further  action  was  ever  i 
taken  by  the  parents.  Under  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  castration 
of  this  patient  was,  of  course,  definite¬ 
ly  illegal. 

“(3)  For  reasons  undetermined,  and 
at  tremendous  expense  to  the  County, 
Thomas  Gore  caused  to  be  excavated 
on  County  property,  adjacent  the  dairy 
of  the  Davidson  County  Hospital,  a 
huge  hole,  which  excavation  was  never 
utilized,  and  which  was  then  in  my 
opinion,  a  matter  of  extremely  poor 
judgment.  My  opinion  on  that  matter 
to  the  present  day  has  remained  un¬ 
changed. 

“(4)  In  complete  violation  of  the 
law,  Gore  purchased  a  herd  of  cattle 
at  public  auction,  again  without  Coun¬ 
ty  consent,  and  again  without  the 
consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Board. 

“(5)  Thomas  Gore  caused  to  be 
built  during  his  administration  a  corn 
crib,  and  which  under  his  direction  was 
constructed  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  there¬ 
by  destroying  any  value  for  which  it 
may  have  been  constructed. 

“(6)  On  one  occasion  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  Thomas  Gore  informed 
me  that  while  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  he  was  a  money  lender.  Sub¬ 
sequent,  to  his  discharge  from  the 
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tion  for  the  feeble-minded  is  currently  being  sponsored  by 
the  Human  Betterment  Association. 


Army  and  while  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Davidson  County  Hospital,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  borrow  money  from  me  to 
lend  to  Army  personnel.  I  refused  to 
become  involved  and  in  turn  refused 
to  lend  Gore  monies  for  such  purposes. 

“(7)  During  Gore’s  administration, 
grates  were  removed  from  first  floor 
windows  and,  as  a  result,  a  number  of 
patients  were  lost  from  the  institution 
causing  the  County  great  anxiety  and 
expense  in  returning  them  to  said  in¬ 
stitution.  Following  Gore’s  release,  I 
was  then  appointed  temporary  Supei’- 
intendent  and  immediately  rectified  the 
situation  replacing  the  grating,  where¬ 
by  the  number  of  escapees  were  re¬ 
duced  immensely.  Again,  at  the  time 
of  the  removal  of  the  grating  in  this 
mental  institution,  I  considered  Gore’s 
judgment  faulty. 

“In  conclusion,  your  deponent  says 
that  Thomas  Lee  Gore’s  administra¬ 
tion  was  totally  and  completely  un¬ 
satisfactory.  He  was  released  for  his 
inability  to  manage  employees  and  for 
mismanagement  in  general.  Gore  was 
completely  unsuited  for  and  totally  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  job  of  Superintendent, 
and  after  our  experience  with  Thomas 
Gore,  the  Board  decided  that  we  never 
again  would  have  a  retired  service  man 
as  head  of  the  institution.  The  Board 
knew  and  realized  they  had  made  a 
mistake  in  engaging  Gore.  He  was  ar- 
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The  Objectivity  of  Dr,  Gore 

Q.  When  did  you  sign  this  certificate  [stating  that  Lenny 
Bruce  is  a  narcotic  addict]  ? 

A.  I  signed  it  shortly  after  the  examination  was  made. 

Q.  You  signed  the  certificate  before  you  came  to  court 
today  to  hear  any  other  testimony,  isn’t  that  correct, 
Doctor? 

A.  I  made  a  statement  which  was  very  plain  English.  I 
signed  the  certificate  in  the  room  immediately  above  this 
within  ten  minutes  after  you  and  your  client  had  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

Q.  Are  you  famiilar,  Doctor,  with  the  provisions  in  the 
law  that  enables  you  to  hear  all  the  testimony  that  comes 
before  the  Court  before  offering  your  certificate  to  have 
someone  placed  in  the  Narcotic  Drug  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter?  Are  you  familiar  with  that  provision? 

A.  I  haven’t  submitted  this  thing  yet.  I  have  it  right 
here  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Is  the  copy  you  have  in  front  of  you  signed? 

A.  Yes.  .  .  . 

The  Court:  It  is  signed,  and  Doctor,  if  you  care  to,  take 
the  Court’s  pen  and  strike  your  signature.  .  .  .  [The  doc¬ 
tors]  could  easily  add  or  subtract  to  their  testimony  if 
they  found  pertinent  information  or  evidence  adduced 
which  may  tend  to  cause  them  to  alter,  to  change  their 
testimony. 

Q.  If  the  Judge  had  not  directed  you  to  take  the  pencil 
and  strike  out  your  name,  Doctor,  would  you  have  changed 
that  signature  based  on  any  testimony  that  you  may  have 
heard  here  today? 

A.  I  haven’t  heard  any. 

Q.  If  you  had  heard  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  your 
own  opinion,  would  you  have  crossed  out  your  signature 
and  then  submitted  the  certificate? 

A.  If  I  had  heard  a  dozen  witnesses  testify,  I  would  still 
sign  the  certificate. 


rogant  and  bull-headed  and  unable  to 
get  along  with  civilian  personnel.  In 
my  opinion  the  man  was  indeed  par¬ 
anoiac,  and  I  consider  him  a  very  sick 
man.  I  do  not  consider  Gore’s  judg¬ 
ment  was  trustworthy,  and  I  cannot 
nor  would  not  give  full  faith  and  credit 
to  any  oath  of  his  in  a  court  of  justice.” 


On  the  night  of  October  15,  1963,  I 
was  in  the  bathroom  of  my  home,  shav¬ 
ing  and  talking  to  Paul  Krassner, 
when  four  police  officers  showed  up 
on  my  property.  I  knew  two  of  them; 
one,  in  fact,  with  whom  I  was  friendly, 
had  testified  in  court  against  me — the 
Trojan  that  Horse  built — the,  others 
were  loud  and  out  of  line.  I  asked  them 
to  leave  if  they  didn’t  have  a  search 
warrant,  whereupon  one  of  them  took 
out  his  gun,  saying:  “Here’s  my  search 
warrant.” 

We  talked  about  the  law — rules  of 
evidence,  etc. — and  after  half  an  hour, 
they  left.  It  was  very  depressing. 

But  I  still  say  there’s  nobody  “pick¬ 
ing”  on  me.  Except  the  ones  that  don’t 
piss  in  the  sink.  But  we  all  do!  That’s 
the  one  common  denominator  to  seize 
upon.  Every  man  reading  this  has  at 
one  time  pissed  in  the  sink.  I  have,  and 
I  am  part  every  guy  in  the  world; 
we’re  all  included.  I  know  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  pissed  in  the  sink.  I  know 


it.  He  pretended  to  be  washing  his 
hands,  but  he  was  pissing  in  the  sink. 

Definitely. 

Lyndon  Johnson  could  cut  Schopen¬ 
hauer  mind-wise  but  his  sound  chills  it 
for  him.  The  White  Southerner  gets 
kicked  in  the  ass  once  again  for  his 
sound. 

“Folks,  Ah  think  nuclear  fission — ” 

“Get  outa  here,  schmuck,  you  don’t 
think  nothin’.” 

The  bomb,  the  bomb,  oh,  thank  God 
for  the  bomb.  The  final  answer  is,  “I’ll 
get  my  brother — the  bomb.”  Out  of 
all  the  teaching  and  bullshitting,  that’s 
the  end  answer  we  have. 

Well,  it’s  a  little  embarrassing.  You 
see,  17,000  students  marched  on  the 
White  House  and  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
left  holding  the  bag. 

“Mr.  Johnson,  we’re  17,000  students 
who  have  marched  from  Annapolis,  and 
we  demand  to  see  the  bomb.” 

“Ah’d  like  to  see  it  mahself,  son.” 

“Aw,  c’mon,  now,  let’s  see  the  bomb, 
we’re  not  gonna  hurt  anybody,  just 
take  a  few  pictures,  then  we’ll  pro¬ 
test,  and  that’s  it.” 

“Son,  you  gonna  think  this  is  a  lot 
of  horseshit,  but  there  never  was  a 
bomb.  Them  Hebe  Hollywood  writers 
made  up  the  idea  and  they  spread  it 
around,  and  everybody  got  afraid  of 
this  damn  bomb  story.  But  there  is  no 
bomb.  Just  something  we  keep  in  the 
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White  House  garage.  We  spent  three 
million  dollars  on  it,  and  once  we  got 
it  started,  it  just  made  a  lot  of  noise 
and  smelled  up  the  house,  so  we  haven’t 
fooled  with  it  since.” 

“Now,  wait  a  minute.  You  see,  I  led 
the  March,  and  I’ve  got  17,000  students 
that  are  protesting  the  bomb.  Don’t 
tell  me  there’s  no  bomb.” 

“Son,  Ah’d  like  to  help  you  if  Ah 
could.  If  Ah  had  a  bomb — ” 

“But  what  am  I  gonna  tell  those 
poor  kids  out  there?  That  there’s  no 
bomb?” 

“The  only  thing  that  did  work  out 
was  the  button.” 

“What  button?” 

“The  button  that  the  madmen  are 
always  gonna  push.” 

“That’s  what  the  bomb  is — a  but¬ 
ton?” 

“Yes — it’s  a  button.” 

“Well,  goddamit,  give  me  the  button, 
then!” 

“Can’t  do  that,  son.  It’s  on  a  Boy 
Scout’s  fly.  And  some  time,  somewhere, 
a  fag  Scoutmaster  is  gonna  blow  up 
the  world.” 


A  shakedown  try  in  Philadelphia  . . . 
over  a  thousand  sinks  later  .  .  .  muy- 
multi-miligrams  self-injected  by  dis¬ 
posable  syringes  that  stop  up  hotel 
toilets  and  bring  memos  from  irate 
managers.  .  .  . 

If  I  am  incarcerated  in  Chino,  I  am 
going  to  study.  Yes,  and  learn  to  play 
the  cello.  I  will  come  out  an  accom¬ 
plished  cellist — and  just  bore  the  shit 
out  of  everyone. 

Incidentally,  I  use  the  word  “shit”  in 
context.  It’s  not  obscene  as  far  as  nar¬ 
cotics  is  concerned — that’s  the  Supreme 
Cour’t  ruling  on  the  picture,  The  Con¬ 
nection — in  other  words,  if  you  shit  in 
your  pants  and  smoke  it,  you’re  cool. 

Anyone  who  does  anything  for  pleas¬ 
ure  to  indulge  his  selfish  soul  will  sure¬ 
ly  burn  in  Hell.  The  only  medicine 
that’s  good  for  you  is  iodine,  because  it 
burns;  a  stone  is  lodged  in  your  urinary 
tract  because  nature  meant  it  to  be 
there.  So  re-tie  that  umbilical  cord, 
snap  on  your  foreskin,  and  drown  in 
the  water  bag,  ’cause  we’re  havin’  a 
party  and  the  people  are  nice. 


On  Making  Out 

How  could  I  meet 

The  girls  who  looked  pretty, 

Passing  me  by 

On  the  streets  of  the  city? 

I  went  whole  hog 
And  bought  a  dog. 

Now  I’m  still  not  getting  any — 
But  my  dog  is  getting  plenty. 


Discrimination  in  the  Etiquette  of  Sweat 

An  advertisement  for  Arrid  Cream  Deodorant  appeared  in  both 
the  August  1963  issue  of  Mademoiselle  and  the  September  1963  issue 
of  Ebony.  The  ads  had  the  same  layout,  although  the  people  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Ebony  ad  were  of  darker  complexion.  The  headlines 
differed.  Whereas  Mademoiselle’s  was  “The  Opposite  Sex  and  Your 
Perspiration,”  Ebony’s  was  simply  “Sex  and  Your  Perspiration.”  The 
body  of  the  copy  consisted  of  questions  and  answers,  which  con¬ 
trasted  as  follows: 


Mademoiselle 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  are  two 
kinds  of  perspiration? 

A.  It’s  true!  One  is  “physical,” 
caused  by  work  or  exertion;  the 
other  is  “nervous,”  stimulated  by 
emotional  excitement.  It’s  the  kind 
that  comes  in  tender  moments  with 
the  “opposite  sex.” 

Q.  Which  persipation  is  the  worst 
offender? 

A.  The  “emotional”  kind.  Doctors 
say  it’s  the  big  offender  in  underarm 
stains  and  odor.  This  perspiration 
comes  from  bigger,  more  powerful 
glands — and  it  causes  the  most  of¬ 
fensive  odor. 

Q.  How  can  you  overcome  this 
“emotional”  perspiration? 

A.  Science  says  you  need  a  de¬ 
odorant  specifically  formulated  to 
overcome  this  emotional  perspira¬ 
tion  without  irritation.  And  now  it’s 
here.  .  .  . 

Q.  Why  is  Arrid  Cream  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  (sic)  most  effective  deodorant? 

A.  Because  of  Perstop.  Gentle  Ar¬ 
rid  gives  you  the  extra  protection 
you  need.  Arrid  Cream  safely  stops 
perspiration  stains,  stops  odor  for 
24  hours  without  irritation  to  nor¬ 
mal  (sic)  skin.  Protect  your  pretty 
dresses  with  Arrid  Cream.  .  .  . 


Ebony 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  are  two 
kinds  of  perspiration? 

A.  It’s,  true!  One  is  “physical,” 
caused  by  work,  heat,  or  exertion; 
the  other  is  “nervous,”  stimulated 
by  emotion  or  sexual  excitement. 
It’s  the  kind  that  comes  at  moments 
when  you  are  tense  or  emotionally 
excited. 

Q.  Which  perspiration  is  the 
worst  offender?  , 

A.  Doctors  say  that  this  “sex 
perspiration”  is  the  big  offender  in 
underarm  stains  and  odoix  It  comes 
from  bigger,  more  powerful  glands 
— and  this  is  the  kind  of  perspira¬ 
tion  that  causes  the  most  offensive 
odor. 

Q.  How  can  you  overcome  this 
“sex  perspiration”? 

A.  Science  says  you  need  a  deo¬ 
dorant  specifically  formulated  to 
overcome  offensive  “sex  perspira¬ 
tion”  odor.  And  now  it’s  here.  .  .  . 

Q.  What  makes  Arrid  Cream  the 
most  effective  deodorant? 

A.  Perstop.  Arrid  Cream  with 
Perstop  gives  you  the  extra  protec¬ 
tion  you  need — protects  your  pretty 
dresses.  In  over  5,000  tests  doctors 
proved  new  Arrid  Cream  Deodorant 
the  most  effective  deodorant  tested. 


— Avery  Corman 


The  what-s/iowW-be  never  did  exist, 
but  people  keep  trying  to  live  up  to  it. 
All  the  what-should-be’s  just  don’t  ex¬ 
ist.  There  is  only  what  is. 

And  so  the  figures  will  never  be  in, 
relating  to  the  unspoken  confessions  of 
all  those  criminals  who  purchase  con¬ 
traceptives  unlawfully,  and  willfully 
use  them  for  purposes  other  than  the 
prevention  of  disease. 

I  have  played  Detroit  for  almost  8 
years,  and  was  due  to  open  at  The 
Alamo  in  March,  but  when  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Censors  learned  of  this,  they 
wouldn’t  permit  my  appearance,  de¬ 
priving  me  of  my  rights  without  a 
judicial  proceeding. 

And  Variety,  the  Bible  of  Show 
Business,  refuses  to  accept  an  ad  from 
me  simply  stating  that  I’m  available 
for  bookings. 

Fighting  my  “persecution”  .  .  .  It’s 
like  asking  Barry  Goldwater  to  speak 
at  a  memorial  to  send  the  Rosenberg 
kids  to  college;  it’s  like  asking  attor¬ 
ney  James  Donavan,  “On  your  way 
back  from  trading  the  prisoners  in 
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Cuba,  stop  off  and  see  if  you  can  get 
just  one  more  pardon  for  Morton  So- 
bell.”  When  I  think  of  all  the  crap 
that’s  been  happening  to  me,  the  thing 
that  keeps  me  from  getting  really  out¬ 
raged  or  hostile  at  the  people  involved 
with  perpetrating  these  acts  is — and 
I’m  sure  that  Caryl  Chessman,  or  per¬ 
haps  his  next-cell  murderer  who  sits 
waiting  to  be  murdered,  felt  this,  too 
— the  injustice  that  anyone  is  subject¬ 
ed  to  is  really  quite  an  in  matter. 

I  have  just  had  confirmed  the  fact 
that  John  L.  White,  the  officer  who  was 
supposed  to  have  arrested  me,  is  now 
in  the  federal  penitentiary  near  Fort 
Worth,  having  been  found  guilty  of 
possession  of  narcotics.  He  had  been  ar¬ 
raigned  on  the  very  day  he  testified 
against  me;  he  had  come  from  jail. 

Oh,  yes — one  more  item  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  you.  In  June,  1955, 
Dr.  Gore — he  who  illegally  castrated, 
not  one,  but,  it  turns  out,  two  individ¬ 
uals — wrote  an  article  in  Federal  Pro¬ 
bation.  Its  title:  “The  Antidote  for  De¬ 
linquency:  God-Inspired  Love.” 
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(Continued  from  Cover) 

looking  rubber  sheath  knife.  So  your  little  tyke  can 
practice  up  on  killing  people  silently.” 

Gleason  notes  that  the  Sears  Roebuck  Catalogue  con¬ 
tains  items  like:  “Blast  away  on  your  shell-ejecting 
tommy  gun  .  .  .  and  have  your  practice  hand  grenade 
peady.” 

Although  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  that  clearly 
demonstrates,  as  yet,  that  the  widespread  sale  of  war 
toys  to  children  is  emotionally  harmful,  I  think  that 
there  is  some  good  presumptive  evidence  that  this  is  so. 
If  youngsters  read  pornography,  and  if  they  become 
highly  stimulated  by  their  reading  and  actually  engage 
in  overt  sex  practices,  it  is  quite  likely  (as  I  noted  in 
my  previous  column)  that  little,  if  any,  harm  will  come 
to  them.  For  sex  pleasure  is  an  exceptionally  good  thing, 
and  much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  world  where  there 
is  more,  rather  than  less,  of  this  kind  of  human  satis¬ 
faction. 

Although  sexual  behavior,  moreover,  has  its  distinct 
disadvantages  (such  as  the  possibility  of  its  partici¬ 
pants  becoming  venereally  diseased  or  creating  an 
illegitimate  pregnancy),  these  can  be  eliminated  or 
minimized  if  its  expression  is  somewhat  controlled. 
And  it  is  possible  to  sanely  control,  rather  than  idiotic¬ 
ally  attempt  to  annihilate,  sex. 

I  am  not  sure  that  similar  safeguards  can  easily  be 
placed  on  hostility,  punitiveness,  and  dogmatic  nation¬ 
alism:  all  of.Vvhich  I  believe  are  clearly  fostered  by 
encouraging  children  to  mow  down  toy  soldiers  (or 
even  each  other)  with  highly  realistic  combat  weapons. 

It  is  my  observation,  based  on  years  of  intensive  psy¬ 
chotherapy  with  terribly  blaming  and  angry  individuals, 
that  humans  have  distinct  inborn  tendencies  which 


News  item:  The  Delaware  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
right  of  its  lower  courts  to  invoke  the  whipping  penalty. 
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make  it  very  easy  for  them  to  be  unjustifiably  hostile 
to  others;  and  that  if  we  were  at  all  sane  about  our 
emotional  education  of  youngsters,  we  would  spend 
considerable  time  and  effort  teaching  them  how  to  curb 
and  minimize  these  tendencies,  instead  of  (as  we  in¬ 
variably  do)  teaching  them  that  they  are  “strong,”  or 
“manly,”  or  “self-confident”  when  they  punch  someone 
in  the  nose  or  stick  a  knife  between  his  ribs. 

Not  that  our  war  toys  are  the  only,  or  even  the  great¬ 
est,  offender  in  this  respect.  Our  fairy  tales,  Western 
stories,  detective  fiction,  movies,  and  TV  shows  are 
probably  even  more  serious  sources  of  infection.  The 
famous — or  infamous — phrase  of  Owen  Wister — “When 
you  call  me  that,  smile!” — is  typical  in  this  respect. 
What  the  phrase  states,  of  course,  is  that  if  you  really 
mean  those  nasty  words  you  called  me,  then  I  cannot 
like  myself  as  a  human  being  unless  I  cram  them  down 
your  throat  with  a  six-shooter.  Or,  in  other  words:  I 
cannot  like  me  unless  you  like  me ;  and  if  you  don’t  like 
me,  I  must  use  physical  violence  to  knock  your  goddam 
head  off.  Then  I  can  like  myself — until  somebody  else 
comes  along  to  sling  nasty  phrases  at  me. 

The  typical  American,  as  a  result  of  this  philosophy 
of  life,  is  a  weak-kneed  male  who  is  so  vulnerable  to  the 
words,  gestures,  and  attitudes  of  others  (and  who 
magically  hurts  himself  by  taking  these  symbols  seri¬ 
ously)  that  he  has  to  pretend  to  be  strong  by  arming 
himself  with  all  kinds  of  deadly  weapons  and  mowing 
down  everyone  else  in  sight  before  they  “get”  him. 

Actually,  these  enemies  can  only  “get”  him  because 
he  gives  them  the  power  to  hurt  him  by  sharpening  up 
their  words,  gestures,  and  attitudes  and  then  sticking 
them  in  his  own  vulnerable  breast.  Their  opinions  have 
no  real  power  to  affect  him  (as  any  objective  Martian 
would  easily  be  able  to  see)  ;  but  because  he  thinks 
they  do,  he  awards  this  power  to  these  opinions.  And 
then,  after  inventing  these  “deadly”  verbal  weapons  and 
practically  insisting  that  his  foes  use  them  against 
him,  he  asininely  has  to  invent  another  set  of  counter¬ 
weapons,  physical  force  and  violence,  which  again  make 
him  feel  “safe”  by  his  pure  definition  that  he  can  de¬ 
fend  himself  by  employing  them. 

A  lovely  set  of  concentric  (and  vicious)  circles  of 
fairy  tales  chasing  their  own  faery  tales ! 

For  names  cannot  hurt  you — unless  you  foolishly 
tell  yourself  that  they  can,  and  thereby  needlessly  hurt 
yourself.  And  sticks  and  stones,  punches  in  the  nose, 
and  gunshots  cannot  make  up  for  the  non-existent 
wounds  to  your  ego  (or,  rather,  the  existent  wounds  to 
your  non-existent  ego)  that  the  epithets  of  others  pre¬ 
sumably  cause. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  we  teach  our  children  (or 
fail  to  ttnteach  them)  :  that  they  can  be  mortally 
wounded  by  the  insults  of  others,  and  that  they  can  ex¬ 
punge  those  insults  (and  salve  their  wounds)  by  kick¬ 
ing  the  others  in  the  groin — or  in  this  modern  day, 
atomically  bombing  them. 

War  toys  and  other  means  of  aggression,  then,  do  not 
merely  represent  to  our  children  weapons  with  wdiich 
they  can  defend  themselves  against  the  unprovoked 
physical  attacks  of  others.  They  mostly  mean  to  the 
youngsters  that  (a)  you  are  terribly  vulnerable  to  the 
verbal  slights  of  other  children,  adults,  and  (later  on) 
of  girls  who  refuse  to  love  you,  screwball  bosses,  fas¬ 
cists,  communists,  and  what  you  will;  that  (b)  there 
is  no  way  in  which  you  can  calmly  ignore  and  bravely 
endure  the  words  and  gestures  of  these  dastardly  vil¬ 
lains;  that  (c)  you  should  excoriate  them  in  return  by 
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stoutly  telling  them  off  (even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
father  or  a  boss,  you  have  to  do  so  under  your  breath)  ; 
and  that  (d)  you  should  eventually  arrange  to  pul¬ 
verize  these  enemies  physically,  to  rip  out  their  guts 
and  cut  off  their  heads,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly 
thereafter  upset  you  by  telling  you  (what  you  inwardly 
believe-  anyway)  what  a  big  shit  you  are. 

I  am  peculiarly  contending  that  all,  yes  all,  this  if- 
you  -  dare  -  berate  -  me  -  or  -  frustrate  -  me  -  I-must-kill-you- 
dead-dead-dead  philosophy  is  garbage. 

First  of  all,  you  are  not  terribly  vulnerable  to  the 
slights  of  others — -unless  you  falsely  think  you  are. 

Secondly,  you  can  calmly  ignore  your  enemies’  words 
and  gestures — as  long  as  you  think  you  can. 

Thirdly,  it  is  foolish  to  waste  your  breath  in  trying 
to  verbally  assault  your  assaulters,  since  your  counter¬ 
insults  will  hardly  stop  them,  and  even  if  they  do  they 
will  not  make  you  less  vulnerable  in  the  future. 

Fourthly,  physically  annihilating  your  opponents  may 
stop  their  big  mouths  from  clattering  but  it  still  leaves 
you  just  as  defenseless  against  the  next  sharp-tongued 
aggressor  who  chances  to  come  your  way. 

Frustration,  then,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  ag¬ 
gression  ;  and  aggression  certainly  doesn’t  necessarily 
halt  future  frustration.  The  only  elegant  solution  to 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  when  you  are  verbally  as¬ 
saulted  by  others,  and  unjustly  blocked  by  them  from 
doing  what  you  would  like  to  do,  is  to  calmly  edit  out 
their  assaults  (that  is,  realize  that  their  words  are 
nothing  more  than  just  that )  and  try  to  overcome  or 
remove  the  frustrations. 

But  ranting  and  railing  against  unfair  people  and 
unkind  fate  will  hardly  eliminate  or  minimize  such 
negative  influences;  and  striking  out  physically  against 
your  foes  will  for  the  most  part  give  you  a  pain  in  the 
gut,  divert  you  from  your  efforts  truly  to  eliminate  un¬ 
necessary  frustrations,  and  leave  you  (if  you  are  still 
alive)  with  a  host  of  feuding  partners  who  will  keep 
striking  back  at  you  with  increased  vigor. 

On  a  national  scale,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  things 
are  not  too  different  from  the  dismal  results  which 
flow  from  our  personal  confused  thinking  about  insult 
and  aggression.  Because  we  individually  believe  that 
others’  words  and  gestures  have  the  magic  power  to 
affect  us,  we  also  believe  this  same  bullshit  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena. 

If  Khrushchev,  for  example,  in  a  fairly  obvious 
grandstand  bid  to  his  own  insecure  people,  says  that  he 
will  bury  us,  we  foolishly  start  to  believe  that  his 
“insults”  really  can  do  something  to  us ;  we  immediately 
hate  the  poor  anxious  man’s  guts ;  and  we  even  more 
foolishly  believe  that  the  pins  that  we  stick  in  the  doll 
we  have  devised  to  represent  him  will  hurt  him  to  the 
quick. 

So  we  hurl  a  few  return  insults ;  and  then,  before  you 
know  it,  his  countrymen  and  ours  are  involved  in  stock¬ 
pile  building  which  will  eventually  probably  lead  to  a 
shooting  war — which  then,  fancifully  enough,  is  sup¬ 
posed  (if  we  win  it)  to  erase  the  original  “insult”  and 
the  woefully  great  hurt  “it”  caused. 

Actually,  of  course  (as  any  Venutian  clearly  could  see 
if  he  bothered  to  clutter  his  head  with  our  Earthian 
inanities),  the  only  reason  why  the  original  “insult” 
was  made  was  because  the  “insulter”  was  too  panicked 
by  his  own  internalized  nonsense  to  think  clearly  about 
our  differences  with  him;  and  the  only  reason  why  we 
took  this  “insult”  so  seriously  and  literally  made  it 
hurtful  was  because  we  were  too  dependent  on  everyone 
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else’s  love  and  approval  to  think  straightly  about  people 
who  happen  to  disagree  with  us. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  genuine  socio-economic  dif¬ 
ferences  do  not  exist  between  nations,  nor  to  pretend 
that  these  differences  (including  what  William  Graham 
Sumner  decades  ago  referred  to  as  the  man-land  ratio) 
do  not  sow  some  of  the  seeds  of  international  warfare. 
In  part,  they  do.  But  the  other  part  is  also  exceptionally 
important,  and  that  is  the  part  that  childish  grandios¬ 
ity,  low  frustration  tolerance,  and  the  beliefs  that  names 
can  hurt  us  play  in  our  making  such  a  needless  to-do 
over  socio-economic  injustices  and  inequalities,  and 
thereby  bringing  us  too  often  to  war  and  its  brink 
instead  of  to  some  kind  of  a  conference  table  at  which 
some  of  these  injustices  might  well  be  resolved. 

The  trouble  with  war  toys  is  not  that  they  themselves 
will  give  children  the  idea  that  it  is  good  to  knock  off 
anyone  who  happens  to  disagree  with  them  (or  their 
family,  or  their  religion,  or  their  nation),  but  that 
such  toys  epitomize  an  enitre  hostility-creating  value 
system.  For  if  junior  is  given  a  guerilla  gun  set  for  the 
holiday  which  is  supposed  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
(Lord  save  the  mark!)  of  the  supposedly  pacifistic 
Jesus,  he  is  also  given  a  packaged-in  philosophy  of  life 
(and  death!)  with  this  set. 

That  philosophy,  of  course,  is-  the  view  that  if  any¬ 
one  should  ever  dare  to  think  differently  from  junior 
and  his  colleagues,  and  should  therefore  be  on  the  enemy 
side  of  the  fence,  that  sonofabitch  has  no  right  what¬ 
ever  to  continue  to  exist  and  to  espouse  his  differing 
views ;  rather,  he  should  be  unceremoniously  annihilated 
in  guerilla-like  warfare.  This,  today,  is  the  authori¬ 
tarian,  hate-mongering  assumption  that  lies  behind 
physical  aggression;  and  giving  junior  the  gun  tacitly 
tells  him  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  him  to  believe 
in  and  to  activate,  as  well  as  he  can,  this  world  view. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  observation  that  the  sale  of 
war  toys  helps  foment  childish  grandiosity,  low  frus¬ 
tration  tolerance,  and  fascist-like  aggression,  would  it 
be  wise  for  us  to  ban  such  toys  or  censor  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  produce  them?  No,  I  hardly  think  that 
it  would  be. 

As  I  noted  in  my  column  on  sex  censorship,  even  were 
it  proved  that  pornography  is  inimical  to  the  health  of 
the  nation  (which  by  no  means  has  yet  been  shown), 
banning  it  might  well  lead  to  greater  harm  than  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  available.  I  feel  this  just  as  strongly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  interpersonal  hostility  and  war — which  I  do 
think  are  distinct  evils,  and  which  I  also  happen  to  be¬ 
lieve  are  unnecessary  and  can  be  practically  eliminated 
from  human  behavior. 

Nonetheless,  I  do  not  think  that  censoring-legislation 
or  any  other  kind  of  forcible  restraint  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  limit  the  sale  of  war  toys  or  otherwise  to  sup¬ 
press  people’s  grandiosity  and  hostility. 

Why  do  I  uphold  the  right  of  people  to  hate  them¬ 
selves  and  each  other?  For  the  same  reason  that  I  am 
opposed  to  punishing  people  for  smoking,  heavily  drink¬ 
ing,  overeating,  being  dogmatically  religious,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  commit  suicide.  These  forms  of  behavior 
are,  in  my  estimation,  all  clearly  self-defeating;  and 
humans  should  therefore  preferably  be  educated  to  dis¬ 
cipline  themselves  against  these  vices. 

But  vices  are  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be  legislated 
into  being,  crimes.  People  should  have  the  inalienable 
right  to  be  wrong:  and,  in  the  process,  to  severely  harm 
or  even  actually  kill  themselves,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
specifically  harm  others  in  the  process.  For  if  we  do 
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not  give  the  human  individual  the  right  to  be  undis¬ 
ciplined,  neurotic,  and  self-sabotaging,  we  destroy  his 
liberty  to  be  himself  and  to  captain  his  own  destiny — ■ 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  greater  evil. 

Although  (as  anyone  can  see  by  perusing  my  book, 
Reason  and  Emotion  in  Psychotherapy )  I  am  one  of 
the  foremost  living  proponents  of  self-discipline  and 
long-range  as  opposed  to  short-range  hedonism,  I  never 
intend  to  be  in  the  camp  of  those  who  would  force  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  “good”  in  spite  of  themselves. 

I  believe  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  force  drug  manufacturers  and  others  to  label 
their  products  poisonous  when  they  actually  are  so.  But 
if  adult,  and  reasonably  sane  and  well-educated,  indi¬ 
viduals  want  to  take  poison,  or  heroin,  or  wood  alcohol, 
or  cigarettes  after  these  products  have  been  clearly 
labeled  as  being  injurious,  I  think  that  is  their  preroga¬ 
tive — just  as  it  is  my  prerogative  to  be  less  self- 
injurious. 

So  I  am  all  for  public  education  against  all  forms  of 
hate-mongering  and  war-mongering;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  fine  if  this  kind  of  education  finally  induced 
most  parents  to  refrain  from  purchasing  war  toys  for 
their  children — as  well  as  induced  them  to  discourage 
these  children  from  seeing  Western  movies,  reading 
most  bloody  fairy  tales,  and  seeing  television  shows 
that  are  rife  with  hatred  and  violence. 

But  I  hardly  think  it  fair  to  put  manufacturers  or 
sellers  of  war  toys  in  jail,  or  even  to  sponsor  boycotts 
that  are  directed  personally  against  them.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  supervise  the  education  of  children,  any 
more  than  food  manufacturers  are  supposed  to  keep 
children  (or  adults)  from  overeating  or  manufacturers 
and  vendors  of  sports  equipment  are  supposed  to  make 
sure  that  the  kiddies  don’t  play  too  long  in  the  sun. 

Educative  functions  of  this  kind  are  much  better 
served  if  parents  and  schools  fully  accept  their  respon- 
;  sibilities,  and  if  these  agencies  do  the  job  they  very 
well  might  do,  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  war  toys 
may  well  go  quietly  out  of  business. 
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'(Continued  from  Page  16) 

Q.  Well,  not  the  whole  thing  perhaps,  but— 

A.  I  don’t  know.  Who  knows? 

Q.  Who  indeed? 

A.  I’m  just  a  little  man.  A  little  man. 

I  Q.  There,  there. 

A.  That’s  what  we  are,  you,  me,  all  of  us,  little  men. 

Q.  You  understand  perfectly,  Mr.  Hub. 

Jean  Shepherd  Replies 

Well,  so  I’ve  drawn  blood.  However,  I  must  admit 
it  is  a  little  dismaying  to  find  the  point  of  my  piece 
Iso  spectacularly  missed.  To  construe  what  I  said  as  a 
■  defense  of  The  Authorities  is  hilarious. 

I  have  long  suspected  that  many  writers  are  poor 
readers,  and  Jules  has  done  nothing  to  allay  this  sus- 
|  picion. 

The  Super-Moralist  has  much  in  common  with  the 
ij  Super-Patriot.  He  is  usually  passionate,  continually 
;  indignant  at  the  stupidity  of  others,  and  extremely 
|  sensitive  to  suggestions  that  he  might  be  lacking  some- 
Iwhat  in  logic.  And  there  is  the  key  word.  Jules  seems 
I  to  confuse  the  word  “consistency”  with  logic.  We  all 
•  know  that  consistency  is  a  bad  word,  as  Mr.  Feiffer 
£  implies,  but  an  even  worse  one  is  logic.  The  two  are 
often  illogically  interchanged. 


(Continued  from  Page  32) 

Among  the  most  respected  of  all  the  rocket  engineers 
at  the  Cape,  he  says,  in  perfect  English :  “Moral,  social, 
and  ethical  questions  aside,  our  group  feels  entitled  to 
propose  a  name  or  two,  since  you  might  say  that  we 
make  the  things  you  Americans  wish  to  name.” 

With  a  quick  and  slightly  intimidating  smile,  he  adds, 
in  perfect  Russian:  “After  all,  you  might  say  that  if 
our  group  defected  to  the  East,  there  would  be  no  mis¬ 
sile  program  at  the  Cape.” 

Indeed  there  would  not,  and  General  Logan,  cogni¬ 
zant  of  this  fact,  is  an  open  partisan  of  Schreiber’s 
cause.  He  drawls,  “They  plan  to  suggest  only  one  name 
— The  Deutschland  Uber  Alles — and  although  I  think 
it  is  a  bit  long,  you  cannot  say  it  is  unreasonable.  In 
any  case,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  these  courageous  and 
imaginative  men  to  give  their  suggestion  the  most 
careful  considei'ation.” 

Since,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  principal  reason  for 
our  having  a  missile  program  at  all  is  the  defense  and 
perpetuation  of  Christianity,  even  more  careful  con¬ 
sideration  will  doubtless  be  given  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  various  Christian  organizations.  The  most 
articulate  and  colorful  of  these  is  The  Friends  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Cardinal  Spellman,  a  militant  group  of  Catholic 
Army  officers  which  feels  that  to  date  our  “missile 
program,  name-wise,  has  been  atheistic.” 

To  correct  this  condition,  the  group  will  suggest 
three  names — The  Apostle,  The  Inquisition,  and  The 
Encyclical. 

Their  plan  calls  for  the  Encyclical  to  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  as  the  name  of  any  missile  which  carries  a 
hydrogen  bomb  warhead.  Their  reasoning  is  cogently 
expressed  by  their  spokesman,  Col.  Harvey  Washburn, 
a  former  Benedictine  monk  who  sometimes  serves  as 
military  adviser  to  Cardinal  Spellman.  He  says,  “When 
an  Encyclical  is  launched,  we’ll  know  that  our  atheistic 
enemies  will  get  the  message.” 

To  which  General  Logan,  a  Catholic  himself,  adds, 
“Amen.” 

Already  apparent,  the  major  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  the  conference  will  be  crank  groups  proposing  ab¬ 
surd  or  vicious  names.  For  example,  one  group  calling 
itself  The  University  of  Chicago  Jewish  Professors 
Executive  Council  has  suggested  a  name,  The  Matzoh 
Fry,  for  all  ICBM’s.  General  Logan  believes  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  such  group  and  that  the  suggestion 
comes  front  Dr.  Marvin  Feldstein,  the  latent  homo¬ 
sexual  who  may  still  harbor  resentment  against  those 
who  dismissed  him  from  the  Cape. 

Other  groups  of  fictitious  origin  have  suggested  such 
names  as  The  Disfigurer,  The  Holocaust,  and  The  In¬ 
cinerator.  Needless  to  say,  flippancy  of  this  nature 
would  drive  most  men  into  a  frenzy,  but  General  Logan 
remains  almost  stoic.  He  comments  quietly,  “It  is  sim¬ 
ply  beyond  me  to  comprehend  how  anyone  can  even 
attempt  levity  about  such  things.” 

General  Logan  steadfastly  refuses  to  predict  the 
results  of  the  conference.  “There  are  two  things  of 
which  I  am  sure,”  he  concludes.  “The  first  is  that  at 
long  last  our  country’s  missiles  will  be  properly  and 
democratically  named.  The  second  is  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  unanimously  pass  my  resolution  to  name  this 
year’s  largest  missile,  The  JFK.” 

To  which  we  can  all  add  a  heartfelt,  “Amen.” 
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Report  from  Cape  Kennedy 

by  Neil  Postman 


In  consideration  of  our  late  President’s  vast  devotion 
to  democratic  principles,  it  is  altogether  proper  that 
the  first  word  to  come  from  Cape  Kennedy,  after  it 
assumed  its  new  name,  was  an  announcement  that  on 
April  10,  officials  at  the  Cape  will  convene  a  two-week 
public  conference  on  the  naming  of  missiles. 

To  be  known  officially  as  “The  Conference  on  Demo¬ 
cratic  Missile  Nomenclature,”  the  unprecedented  con¬ 
vention  will  provide  groups  from  all  over  the  country 
with  an  opportunity  to  exert  an  influence  in  choosing 
the  names  of  our  nation’s  missiles. 

“The  important  point  to  remember,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  stressed,  “is  that  any  missile  we  make  is  every¬ 
body’s  missile,  paid  for  by  everybody’s  money,  and  pro¬ 
pelled  by  everybody’ s  faith  in  its  peaceful  purpose. 
Therefore,  all  citizens  should  have  some  voice  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  our  missiles  should  be  named.  That  is  the 
essence  of  democracy,  as  we  here  at  the  Cape  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

The  guiding  genius  behind  the  conference  (he  calls 
himself,  with  characteristic  grace,  “the  gliding  ge¬ 
nius”)  is  Major  General  Francis  (“Rosey”)  Logan,  a 
subtle  but  gregarious  Texan,  who  is  chief  of  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  public  relations  division.  As  slow-speaking  as 
he  is  quick-witted,  General  Logan  despises  all  forms 
of  totalitarianism  with  an  intensity  unusual  even  for 
Cape  Kennedy  personnel. 

“The  amazing  thing  about  most  people,”  he  likes  to 
observe,  “is  that  they  think  missiles  are  born  with 
names,  the  way  kids  are.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Actually,  no  one  knows  what  a  missile’s 
name  is  until  someone  consciously  chooses  it.” 

Until  now,  the  American  public  has  had  almost  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  that  choice.  In  point  of  fact,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  one  man — and  only  one— has  been  in 
charge  of  naming  our  missiles.  He  was  the  late  Michael 
Protopopolus,  a  grim,  iron-willed,  former  college  pro¬ 
fessor  with  an  unbridled  passion  for  all  things  Greek, 
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classical,  and  classical  Greek.  As  a  consequence,  along 
with  their  awesome  payload,  most  of  our  important 
missiles,  carry  such  awesome  names  as  Saturn,  Atlas, 
Jupiter,  Nike,  and  Zeus. 

Protopopolus,  who  was  killed  in  an  accident  at  the 
Cape  last  October,  was  not  only  responsible  for. pro¬ 
posing  names  for  all  new  missiles  but  also  had  the 
power  to  approve  or  reject  any  names  proposed  by  other 
people.  Apparently,  he  would  on  occasion  permit  some 
non-Hellenic  name  (for  example,  Sky-Bolt)  to  be  used, 
but  only  when  he  felt  that  the  missile  itself  was  defec¬ 
tive  and  that  its  manufacture  would  quite  likely  be 
abandoned. 

Upon  Protopopolus’  death,  his  position  was  filled  by 
Dr.  Marvin  S.  Feldstein,  a  nuclear  physicist  (with  a 
passion  for  semantics)  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  became  apparent  at  once  that  Feldstein’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  a  mistake.  His  first  four  proposals — The  Tal¬ 
mud,  The  Diaspora,  The  Exodus,  and  The  Mishna — 
were  an  embarrassment  to  all  those  at  the  Cape,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  German  physicists  and  engineers  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  designing  the  missiles. 

Fortunately,  Feldstein  was  accused  of  being  a  latent 
homosexual,  and,  as  a  consequence,  summarily  relieved 
of  his  duties  and  sent  packing  back  to  Chicago. 

“All  of  that  unpleasantness  is  behind  us  now,”  says 
Logan.  “With  the  exception  of  The  Mishna,  none  of  the 
Jewish  missiles  turned  out  to  be  very  good  and  we 
have  ceased  producing  them.  The  Mishna,  ironically, 
is  now  shipped  exclusively  to  Arab  countries,  where, 
of  course,  it  can  freely  be  renamed.  In  any  case,”  Lo¬ 
gan  continues,  “we  hope  that  the  conference  will  be 
an  annual  affair  and  thus  provide  us  with  enough 
names  for  each  year’s  new  supply  of  missiles.” 

The  organization  of  the  conference  will  be  simple. 
Any  group  of  citizens  wishing  to  propose  a  name  or 
names  may  apply  before  April  1  to : 

The  Conference  on  Democratic  Missile  Nomenclature 

c/o  Major  General  Francis  Logan 

Public  Relations  Division 

Cape  Kennedy,  Florida 

One  spokesman  for  each  group  will  be  allowed  to 
address  the  entire  conference  for  fifteen  minutes.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  allotted  time,  he  must  state  what  group  he 
represents,  what  name  or  names  he  is  proposing,  and 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  such  a  name  does  credit 
to  this  country.  The  last  two  days  of  the  conference  will 
be  spent  in  voting  on  the  various  proposals,  with  each 
group  being  permitted  one  vote. 

According  to  General  Logan,  the  response  to  the 
conference  has  already  been  gratifying.  Within  twelve 
hours  after  the  announcement  was  made,  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  groups  had  applied  for  speaking  time, 
among  them  The  Longshoremen’s  Union,  The  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Seaboard  Presbyterian  Ministers,  The 
Tulsa  University  Chapter  of  Hillel,  and  the  Baton 
Rouge  Division  of  The  White  Citizens’  Council. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  forthright  group 
to  apply  so  far  is  The  Physicists  and  Engineers  of 
Nazi  Institutes  of  Science.  The  group’s  spokesman,  Dr. 
Erik  Schreiber,  is  a  brilliant  but  eccentric  rocket-fuel 
specialist  who  since  1950  has,  for  some  curious  reason, 
defected  two  times  to  the  East  and  two  times  back 
to  the  West. 
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“You  filthy  swine— just  wait 
till  the  Pope  hears  about  this!’ 


Prom  an  advertisement  in  the  New 
Y ork  Sunday  Times : 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
PORTRAIT  KIT 

Create  your  own  lasting-  memorial 
portrait  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  our  35th 
president.  Obtain  this  clearly  outlined 
and  numbered  16"  x  20"  canvas,  com¬ 
pletely  prepared,  with  full  palette  of 
pre-mixed  paints,  brushes,  brush  clean¬ 
er  and  clear  easy  to  understand  direc¬ 
tions  by  sending  $9.95.  .  .  . 


Dallas,  March  14  (AP)  —  Defense 
lawyers  said  Jack  L.  Ruby,  given  the 
death  penalty  earlier  in  the  day,  asked 
them  tonight:  “Can  you  arrange  for 
me,  through  President  Johnson,  to  go 
to  Washington  and  take  a  lie-detector 
test  so  I  can  prove  I  didn’t  kill  [Lee 
Harvey]  Oswald?” 

From  the  National  Enquirer: 

Washington — One  of  the  strangest 
mysteries  facing  the  Warren  Commis¬ 
sion  probing  the  assassination  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  is:  What  happened  to 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald’s  hair?  Oswald’s 
brother,  Robert,  told  the  commission, 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
that  during  the  two  years  that  Lee 
spent  in  Russia  he  lost  more  than  half 
of  his  hair. 

Commission  members  are  now  trying 
to  determine  if  Oswald  was  given  any 
drugs  or  underwent  any  type  of  brain 
treatment  while  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  made  his  hair  disappear.  If  Os¬ 
wald  was  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
drug,  commission  members  believe  that 
this  might  have  supplied  the  psychotic 
impulse  for  him  to  shoot  President 
Kennedy.  .  .  . 

The  Oswald  family  history  shows 
that  all  the  men  in  the  family  kept 
most  of  their  hair  all  through  their 

From  an  advertisement  by  a  local 
night  club  in  the  Waterville  (Maine) 
Morning  Sentinel  of  April  5,  1964: 

CHEZ  PAREE 
presents 

Direct  from  JACK  RUBY’S 
Carousel  Lounge,  Dallas,  Texas.  .  .  . 


From  an  article  in  Look  magazine 
titled  “The  Johnsons  in  the  White 
House”: 

.  .  .  the  President  walked  into  Lady 
Bird’s  bedroom  one  morning,  glanced 
briefly  out  the  window,  then  said, 
“Darling,  why  don’t  we  have  Congress 
down  tonight?  .  .  .” 

From  Sexology  magazine: 

Dear  Doctor:  I  am  going  to  celebrate 
my  81st  birthday  very  soon.  I  am  six 
feet  tall,  weigh  190  and  stand  straight 
as  a  lead  pencil.  I  feel  fine  and  nobody 
believes  my  age.  They  all  say  I  couldn’t 
be  over  70  or  72.  My  wife  died  a  few 
years  ago.  Until  then  we  enjoyed  the 
happiest  married  life. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  had  a  strong 
desire  to  embrace  a  woman.  I  mastur¬ 
bate  nearly  every  night.  If  I  don’t  I 
cannot  go  to  sleep,  but  it  doesn’t  give 
me  real  relief. 

I  have  been  going  out  with  a  very 
beautiful  and  sweet  lady  who  is  9  years 
younger  than  me  and  permits  me  to 
kiss  her,  but  cannot  have  sexual  inter¬ 
course  with  me  because  of  her  religion. 
One  time  she  cried  because  she  was  so 
torn  by  her  desires.  After  we  leave 
each  other  we  both  have  to  see  a  doc¬ 
tor  because  our  hearts  beat  so  fast  and 
we  are  so  upset.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better 
for  us  if  we  did  have  intercourse? 

From  the  New  York  Times: 

Three  gunmen  forced  their  way  into 
a  Queens  apartment  yesterday,  tied  up 
the  tenant  with  his  own  necktie  and 
stole  his  piggy  bank.  It  contained  40 
pounds  of  dimes,  worth  about  $750. 


The  victim  wag  Vincent  Veceione,  49 

years  old.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Veceione,  who  was  left  with  a 
pillowcase  over  his  head,  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back  and  his  feet  tied 
together,  managed  to  crawl  over  to  his 
phone  and  knock  the  receiver  off  the 
hook.  With  some  difficulty,  he  dialed 
211.  The  long-distance  operator  listened 
patiently  to  his  story,  then  told  him  he 
would  have  to  dial  his  local  operator.  . . . 

The  Realist  has  been  able  to  pay  its 
printing  bills  partly  through  the  sale, 
at  $1  each,  of  several  thousand  copies 
of  our  Mother  Poster — red-white-and- 
blue,  8-by-22,  starred-and-striped,  ham- 
mered-and-sickled  —  with  the  legend: 
“Fuck  Communism!”  (In  small  print 
at  the  bottom,  it  states:  “Additional 
copies  available  from  the  Mothers  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Washington, 
D.C.”)  Chicago  disc  jockey  Dan  Sorkin 
keeps  one  in  the  front  window  of  his 
home,  just  waiting  for  any  Commie 
sympathizer  to  dare  criticize  him. 

Recently,  a  Sausalito,  California 
couple  was  ari'ested  for  displaying  it 
on  their  houseboat.  Sargent  Shriver 
uses  it  to  win  over  Peace  Corps  recruits. 

This  succinct  slogan  has  been  sent  to 
such  public  figures  as  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Dean  Rusk  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover — with 
an  accompanying  note  from  the  editor 
— as  well  as  the  John  Birch  Society. 
One  was  sent  to  Barry  Goldwater  in 
February,  with  this  message:  “Dear 
Senator  Goldwater:  A  reader  of  ours 
thought  you  might  get  a  chuckle  out 
of  the  enclosed  patriotic  poster.”  His 
response — obviously  a  form  letter — is 
reproduced  on  this  page.  It  transcends 
Barry  Goldwater,  though,  in  both  space 
and  time;  for  this  letter  crystallizes 
the  spirit  of  political  campaigns  every¬ 
where  and  forever. 


editorial  giggies 


Clarification 

In  issue  #47,  we  described  the  Dir  Yassin  massacre 
of  Arabs  by  Jews.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
Israel’s  Struggle  for  Peace,  published  by  the  Israel 
Office  of  Information : 

While  Haganah  was  heavily  engaged  at  Kastel  in  an 
effort  to  dislodge  the  Arabs  from  a  key  position  on  the 
Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv  road,  Jewish  dissident  armed  groups, 
led  by  the  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi,  undertook  operations  against 
the  village  of  Dir  Yassin,  without  the  cooperation  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  main  body  of  the  Jewish  population  organized 
in  Haganah.  This  village  had  been  for  long  a  nest  of  Arab 
snipers  and  armed  bands.  The  action  took  place  before  the 
establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  before  effective 
control  by  its  Government  of  all  armed  forces  previously 
engaged  in  resisting  Arab  attacks.  The  incident  was  un¬ 
reservedly  condemned  by  all  responsible  Jewish  authorities. 


Lenny  Bruce  and  the  Jewish  Question 

Jules  Feiffer  and  I  were  guests  on  the  Les  Crane 
show.  At  1:20  in  the  morning,  there  are  people  who 
watch  you  on  their  TV  sets  as  you  answer  questions 
on  the  telephone.  Sometimes  there  is  a  clqse-up  of  what 
you’re  doodling.  Dirty  doodlers  never  get  invited  back. 
The  first  call  that  night  was  from  a  lady  anti-Semite. 
The  phone  calls  are  screened  by  executive  producer 
Rudy  Tellez.  The  lady  anti-Semite  wanted  to  know  why 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  Jewish  guests.  Old  Les 
denied  the  charge  and  said  that  one  of  his  ex-wives  is 
Italian. 

*  *  * 

Lenny  Bruce  was  arrested  twice  in  New  York  on  a 
charge  of  compound  obscenity.  He  also  had  pleurisy  of 
the  lung.  He  went  to  a  doctor  and  said  he  could  hardly 
breathe.  The  doctor  told  his  nurse  to  tell  Bruce  that  he 
was  sorry  but  he  didn’t  want  to  get  involved.  That’s 
show  business.  Bruce  was  finally  operated  on  for  5 
hours.  They  drained  the  liquid  out  of  his  lung.  News- 
week’s  Transition  Department  (Recuperating  Division) 
called  me  for  information.  I  told  them  that  the  surgeon 
cut  all  of  that  filth  cut  of  Bruce’s  system,  too. 

# 

On  the  Les  Crane  show,  it  was  a  week  before  the 
World’s  Fair  stall-in.  I  expressed  sympathy  for  those 
drivers  whose  cars  might  innocently  run  out  of  gas. 
They  would  have  to  prove  to  the  cops  that  they  were 
really  nigger-haters.  On  television  I  said  jim-crow.  The 
thing  about  the  stall-in  was  that  it  gave  all  the  nigger- 
haters  a  socially  acceptable  excuse  to  ply  their  hobby. 
What  I  really  would’ve  liked  to  do  was  take  a  cab  to 
the  Fair  that  first  day  and  tell  the  driver  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  traffic  but  keep  the  meter  running.  I  chickened 
out,  though. 

>  *  *  * 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Harass  Lenny  Bruce  was 
formed.  The  guy  in  charge  was  worried  that  people 
might  come  to  the  meeting  merely  in  the  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  laid.  I  told  him  that  this  was  a  terribly  prudish, 
anti-pleasure  attitude,  and  that  if  Lenny  came  to  the 
meeting  it  would  only  be  to  get  laid.  There  wTas  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  a  petition  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  Mayor  Wagner  asking  him  to  protect  Bruce  from 
his  henchmen,  or  toward  “the  great  unwashed”  so  as  to 
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raise  money  for  Bruce’s  legal  defense.  A  compromise 
was  eventually  worked  out  whereby  the  petition  now 
asks  Mayor  Wagner  to  contribute  a  substantial  amount 
of  money. 

*  *  * 

There  would  have  been  no  Les  Crane  show  in  Lenny 
Bruce’s  room,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  one  of  Bruce’s  flun¬ 
kies,  who  borrowed  the  TV  set  from  the  hotel  lobby. 
Lenny  dictated  a  note:  “To  offset  the  Jewish  imbalance, 
I  am  sending  my  Hawaiian  friend  .  .  .”  Aloha  and  be¬ 
hold,  in  the  middle  of  the  show,  a  Hawaiian  girl  came 
to  the  television  station  with  the  note.  Crane  read  it 
aloud.  “I’d  like  to  point  out  something,”  I  said.  “I  don’t 
consider  myself  Jewish.  I  equate  religion  with  super- 
stituticn.  And  anyone  who  thinks  of  Judaism  as  a  race 
rather  than  a  religion  is  accepting  the  Nazi  tenets.  .  .  .” 
I  hesitated,  sensing  that  my  syllogism  was  somehow 
incomplete.  Then  I  added:  “Lenny  Bruce  is  a  Nazi.” 
Whereupon,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  his  fingernail,  Les 
Crane  (who  studies  classical  guitar  in  his  spare  time) 
pressed  the  little  red  panic  button  which — thanks  to  a 
5-second  delay  that  is  a  feature  of  living  tape — enables 
him  to  eliminate  the  sound  as  far  as  the  viewing  audi¬ 
ence  is  concerned.  During  the  commercial,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  why  I  was  cut  off :  “That’s  actionable,  Paul.” 
“Of  course  it  is,  but  can  you  possibly  imagine  Lenny 
Bruce  suing  me  for  libel  because  I  called  him  a  Nazi 
on  TV?” 

*  -X-  -X- 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Harass  Lenny  Bruce  was 
thinking  of  putting  on  a  benefit  concert.  Somebody  sug¬ 
gested  Josh  White.  Somebody  else  was  worried  because 
Josh  sings  “blue”  material.  Then  a  campaign  to  sell 
“Hands  Off  Lenny  Bruce”  lapel  buttons  was  launched. 
A  few  days  later  I  saw  a  pretty  girl  in  a  restaurant 
wearing  one.  What  a  great  pick-up  ploy!  “Excuse  me, 
but  I  couldn’t  help  noticing  that — like  myself — you’re 
an  admirer  of  Lenny  Bruce’s  fine  work.  ...”  I  chick¬ 
ened  out  again.  But  the  way  was  clear. 

Realist  Tom  Swifties 

From  Harry  Keyishian  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

“I’ve  got  my  own  burden  to  bear,”  said  Jesus  crossly. 

From  John  H.  George  of  Eunice,  New  Mexico: 

“That  train  ran  over  my  penis,”  said  Tom  in  a  half- 
cocked  manner. 

The  Unheralded  Saint 

There  are  abortionists  who  charge  $600  and  up,  in¬ 
cluding  police  pay-offs.  One  even  has  off-duty  cops  pick 
up  patients  at  the  station  for  him.  Back  in  issue  #35, 
however,  I  did  an  impolite  interview  with  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  doctor  who  has  performed  over  27,000  of  these 
illegal  operations  during  the  past  40  years;  he  started 
out  charging  $5  and  never  went  over  $100.  This  month 
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he  retired.  We  had  hoped  to  sponsor  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  for  him,  but  he  declined,  partly  out  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  partly  out  of  fear.  Nevertheless,  he  should  be 
honored.  The  Realist  is  going  to  send  him  and  his  wife 
on  a  trip  to  wherever  they  want  to  go,  paid  for  by  his 
former  patients  who  happen  to  read  this.  Make  all 
checks  payable  to  the  Realist  and  we’ll  send  him  the 
cash,  along  with  congratulatory  letters  and  bon  voyage 
gifts.  Even  if  you  don’t  know  of  this  delightful  humani¬ 
tarian,  you  might  want  to  make  a  gesture  anyway,  be¬ 
cause  had  you  ever  come  to  him  in  trouble,  he  would 
have  helped. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Robert  Moses 

March  30,  1964 

Dear  Mr.  Moses : 

Every  night  on  radio  Tex  McCrary  keeps  repeating 
the  admonition  that  we  should  all  call  the  World’s  Fair 
“Our  Fair.”  I  think  it’s  a  wonderful  suggestion,  but  in 
view  of  the  recent  barrage  of  publicity  about  poverty — 
specifically  that  poor  people  constitute  one-fifth  of  this 
great  nation — I  would  like  to  propose  a  Poverty  Pa¬ 
vilion  in  order  to  make  Our  World’s  Fair  truly  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  educational  potentialities  of  such  an 
exhibit  are  enormous. 

I  realize  that  my  suggestion  is  late  in  coming,  but 
surely  Sargent  Shriver  could  convert  those  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps  who  would  rather  not  be  shipped 
overseas,  into  the  Poor  Corps,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
we  would  have  our  Poverty  Pavilion,  especially  since 
by  definition  it  would  not  be  as  luxurious  as  any  of  the 
expensive  spreads.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  let  me  know 
your  feelings  on  this  matter. 

Prosperity  Through  Understanding, 
/s/  Paul  Krassner 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  Ever  since  Jeanne  Johnson  brought  our  office  effi¬ 
ciency  to  a  new  high,  subscribers  have  been  spoiled,  and 
consequently  there  were  more  complaints  about  the  de¬ 
lay  of  this  issue  than  when  we  were  at  the  depths  of 
inefficiency.  .  .  .  When  you  send  in  a  change  of  address, 
please  be  sure  to  include  your  old  address  too.  However, 
if  you’re  just  going  away  for  the  summer,  no  change 
is  necessary;  it’s  easier  if  you  simply  drop  us  a  line 
when  you  get  back  telling  us  what  issue  (s)  you’ve 
missed. 

•  Lenny  Bruce’s  autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty 
and  Influence  People,  is  in  the  final  publication  stages 
at  Playboy  Press :  it  will  be  available  from  the  Realist 
for  $5.  .  .  .  His  latest  LP  record,  “Confessions  of  a 
Dirty-Talking  Dope  Fiend” — including  his  night  club 
act,  an  actual  arrest  and  a  portion  of  the  trial — is  avail¬ 
able  for  $5  directly  from  Lenny  Bruce,  8825  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Hollywood  69,  California. 

•  Summerhill  by  A.  S.  Neill  is  in  the  bookstores  now 
in  $1.95  paperback  form.  I  strongly  recommend  it.  Sum- 
merlane  School  and  Camp  was  founded  on  its  princi¬ 
ples.  On  May  13th,  the  parents  of  children  at  .Summer- 
lane  were  mailed  letters  from  the  District  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  2nd  District,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  “have  inspected  the  school  and  can¬ 
not  approve  it”  because  its  program  wasn’t  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  public  schools;  parents  were  informed 


that  the  law  required  them  to  withdraw  their  children 
and  enroll  them  in  other  schools.  The  “inspection  of 
Summerlane  consisted  of  a  20-minute  tour  of  buildings. 
No  education  official  talked  to  a  teacher  or  student, 
visited  a  class  or  otherwise  inquired  into  the  teaching 
pattern  or  program.  Summerlane  wasn’t  informed  that 
it  was  being  processed  for  “approval,”  nor  informed  of 
any  defects  in  its  program,  nor  offered  any  opportunity 
to  remedy  alleged  defects.  The  staff  and  parents,  with¬ 
out  a  single  defection,  have  rallied  to  the  support  of 
Summerlane.  Attorneys  for  the  school  are  confident 
that  any  actions  against  the  school  can  be  repelled — 
and  its  right  to  operate,  confirmed — thereby  setting  a 
precedent  for  similar  schools.  If  there  are  any  philan¬ 
thropists  around  who  can  spare  $15,000  or  a  chunk 
thereof — that’s  the  estimated  legal  cost — gifts  to  the 
Summerhill  Society  (which  has  established  Summer¬ 
lane)  are  tax-deductible.  Address:  5  Beekman  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  Attention:  Gerald  Wapner. 

•  In  six  years,  the  Realist  has  had  one  lawsuit.  M.  S. 
Arnoni,  editor  of  The  Minority  of  One,  is  suing  for 
libel  (  see  issue  #26).  A  jury  trial  was  scheduled  for 
May  15th,  but  has  been  postponed  by  the  prosecution 
until  autumn. 

©  This  is  the  last  issue  that  you  can  get  12  copies  of 
for  $1 ;  from  now  on  extra  copies  will  be  5  for  $1.  Sub¬ 
scription  rates  remain  the  same :  $3  for  10  issues, 
$5  for  20  issues — or  two  10-issue  subs  for  $5 — but 
Canadian  and  foreign  rates  are  now  going  up  to  $4 
and  $6. 

•  Art  Buchwald  privately  reprinted  John  Wilcock’s 
article  in  issue  #48  on  the  art  of  celebrity-fucking;  and 
a  copy  was  requested  by  Richard  Burton. 

The  Realist  Competition 

This  month’s  competition  is  inspired  in  retrospect  by 
another  competition — one  which  was  announced  two 
years  ago  by  the  U.S.  Information  Service — they  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  the  Saigon  equivalent  of  $47  for  a  new, 
nasty  and  catchy  name  for  the  Communist  Viet  Cong 
guerillas  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  USIS  didn’t  think  that  Viet  Cong  (a  psuedo-con- 
traction  of  Vietnamese  Communist)  was  the  sort  of 
name  that  would  influence  the  Vietnamese  to  regard 
the  Reds  “with  contempt,  as  arrogant  bullies,  as  for¬ 
eign  and/or  Chinese  puppets,  as  common  criminals, 
with  ridicule  so  the  enemy  loses  face,  with  hatred,  as 
traitors,  as  hypocrites,  as  crackpots  or  madmen,  as 
children  playing  soldier,  or  as  bloodthirsty  murderers.” 

The  contest  was  open  to  Vietnamese  employees  of 
the  USIS,  and  entries  had  to  be  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
planatory  essays  of  no  more  than  200  words.  As  an 
indication  of  what  was  wanted,  the  USIS  suggested  “a 
colloquial  peasant  term  implying  disgust  or  ridicule.” 

We  queried  that  organization  as  to  the  results  of 
their  contest. 

No  response. 

The  Realist  Competition,  then,  is  this:  Suggest  a 
new  and  different  contest  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Seiwice  to  announce.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  essay  of  no  more  than  200  words.  The 
winner  will  receive  $47  in  American  money.  Runners- 
up  will  each  receive  $23.50.  Deadline:  July  31,  1964. 

The  winning  entries  will  be  published  in  the  Realist. 
Anybody  is  eligible  to  enter  this  competition  except 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Lawford. 
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The  Realist 


An  Impolite  Interview 
With  Terry  Southern 


Q.  Alastair  Buchan,  director  of  the  British  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  has  reported  that  he  discussed 
Dr.  Strangelove  with  Stanley  Kubrick,  and  Buchan 
claims  he  told  Kubrick  that  the  film  teas  “unwise  be¬ 
cause  Kubrick  would  not  be  able  to  describe  precisely 
what  precautions  the  United  States  or  other  nuclear 
powers  take  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  accident 
or  false  command.”  He  said  that  “few  people  will  be 
aivare  that  the  basis  of  the  plot  is  a  series  of  distortions 
even  of  the  known  facts  about  American  control  and 
safety  procedures.” 

A.  Naturally  someone  like  Buchan  would  say  that.  The 
trickiest  thing  about  his  entire  job  is  keeping  the  public 
constantly  reassured  that  they  aren’t  going  to  be  acci¬ 
dentally  blown  up.  Strangelove  is  the  satire  and  Ala¬ 
stair  Buchan  is  the  reality.  If  the  “safety  procedures” 
known,  unknown,  and  yet  to  be  developed,  were  multi¬ 
plied  by  ten  thousand,  the  reality  would  remain  the 
same — a  “foolproof”  system.  And  the  whole  point,  of 
course,  is  that  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

I  mean,  the  Titanic  was  unsinkable,  that  bridge  in 
Tacoma  could  not  fall  down,  that  atomic  sub  could  not 
just  suddenly  plow  into  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  .  .  . 
those  are  the  realities.  And  usually  it  doesn’t  matter — 
one  mistake  by  a  “foolproof”  system,  and  you  straight¬ 
en  out  the  old  kink,  and  by  George  this  time  it’s  more 
foolproof  than  ever — a  few  lives  lost,  but  what  the 
heck,  could  have  been  worse,  and  we’ve  eliminated  that 
darn  kink!  Well,  one  mistake  with  a  nuclear  system  is 
something  else.  No,  Mr.  Buchan  is  just  whistling  in 
the  dark,  I’m  afraid  ...  or  should  I  say  whistling  for 
his  supper. 

When  he  says  “few  people  will  be  aware,  bla,  bla,  bla, 
of  the  known  facts,”  he  has  hit  it  exactly.  The  known 
fact  is  that  only  the  President  is  authorized  to  order 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  the  known  and 
publicized  fact,  but  it  is  is  not  the  actual  fact.  The 
actual  fact  is  that  of  Plan  R — whereby  unit  comman¬ 
ders  can  issue  the  go-code.  Otherwise  a  single  tiny 
strike  on  the  White  House  would  paralyze  retaliation. 
What  kind  of  defensive  posture  would  that  be? 

No,  I  daresay  Kubrick  researched  that  film  more  than 
any  film  in  history.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  were  he  to 
know  more  about  it  than  Buchan — and  he  sure  as  hell 
knew  how  to  use  the  information  better. 

So  of  course  Buchan  would  say  that,  and  anyone  else 
in  government,  East  or  West,  would  say  it,  because  the 
biggest  reality  of  all  is  the  grotesque  failure  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  fulfill  its  primary  function,  namely  that  of 
keeping  danger,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be— wild 
beasts,  enemy  tribes,  pirates,  pestilence,  etc. — at  the 
periphery  of  the  group,  instead  of  which  they  have 
brought  it  into  the  very  center  of  our  life. 

[. Editors’  note:  We  wrote  to  Alastair  Buchan  and 
asked  for  details  so  that  Realist  readers  wouldn’t  be 
misinformed ;  Mr.  Buchan,  replied  an  aide,  has  no  time 
to  fulfill  our  request.] 

May.  1964 


Q.  W.  H.  Von  Dreele  in  the  National  Review  takes 
Dr.  Stangelove  to  task  for  evoking  the  Nazi  era  rather 
than  contemporary  Communism.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  Midge  Dector  comments  in  Commentary  that  the 
film  wasn’t  daring  enough  to  risk  portraying  the  nu¬ 
clear  strategist  as  a  Jew— “not  a  Nazi,  but  a  refugee, 
in  fact,  from  Hitler,  as  so  many  real-life  nuclear  strate¬ 
gists  are.”  Do  you  think  that  critics  are  taking  the 
movie  too  seriously? 

A.  No,  it’s  an  extremely  serious  film.  In  the  cases 
you  quote — and  I  must  say  you  seem  to  be  very  well 
read,  Paul — 

Q.  I  have  a  foolproof  system — 

A.  I  imagine  what  they  were  doing  was  simply  trying 
to  write  in  terms  they  thought  would  appeal  to  their 
particular  readerships.  The  National  Review  notion  is 
idiotic,  of  course,  but  the  other  one  is  interesting.  I 
wouldn’t  have  thought  of  making  him  Jewish,  but  I 
agree  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  make 
him  just  an  ordinary  person  instead  of  an  eccentric 
or  a  Nazi.  However,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  as  interest¬ 
ing  or  as  funny.  I  mean  it  would  have  just  been  a 
“message”  and  that  would  be  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  as  they  say. 

Q.  Recently  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  during  the  coffee  break,  people  broke  up 
into  little  clusters.  One  cluster  was  discussing  the 
Communist  conspiracy  behind  the  fluoridation  of  water. 
I  asked  what  the  Communists’  motivation  would  be. 
The  guy  who  was,  in  effect,  leading  the  discussion,  said 
it’s  to  slow  doivn  our  reflexes.  1  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  Dr.  Strangelove,  because  that’s  pretty  much  what 
General  Ripper  says  in  the  film.  And  this  guy  at  the 
John  Birch  Society  said,  with  a  straight  face:  “Yeah, 
well,  I  don’t  knoiv  who  wrote  that  movie,  but  I  think 
he’s  one  of  us.”  Now,  what  are  your  feelings  about  a 
reaction  like  that? 

A.  I  have  the  feeling  you  made  that  up. 

Q.  That’s  a  switch.  No,  it  really  happened. 

A.  In  any  case,  I  don’t  think  their  opinions  are 
relevant.  I  suspect  that  you  see  dynamic  forces  where, 
in  my  opinion,  there  are  none.  I  see  no  dynamic  forces 
in  our  society.  The  strongest  force  is  psychiatry,  and 
that  has  undone  the  others.  I  heard,  incidentally,  and 
on  fairly  good  authority,  that  the  Birchers  were  all 
syphed  up — they’re  all  elderly,  you  know,  that’s  when 
the  syph  hits  the  brain.  So  it’s  like  a  club.  Under  the 
guise  of  political  action,  it’s  a  brain-syph  club. 

Q.  Yes,  I’ve  seen  that  in  the  A.M.A.  Journal — but 
what  are  your  feelings  about  that  kind  of  reaction  to 
the  film,  rather  than  about  the  reactionary  source  of 
the  reaction  ? 

A.  It  is  true  that  people  fail  to  recognize  themselves 
in  the  film  .  .  .  military  people  come  out  thinking,  “Yes, 
we’ve  got  a  son-of-a-bitch  like  that  in  our  outfit.” 

Q.  Were  there  any  repercussions  to  your  interview 
with  the  C.I.A.  trainee  a  while  back  in  Esquire? 

A.  No,  Esquire  is  stronger  than  the  C.I.A.  The  C.I.A. 
only  hits  underdogs.  They’re  a  joke — a  terrible  sick 
joke. 

Q.  What  originally  led  to  the  writing  of  The  Magic 
Christian  ? 

A.  The  notion,  “Wouldn’t  it  be  funny  if  .  .  .” 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  actual  occurrences  that  you’ve 
been  involved  in  that  ivould  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
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modus  operand!  of  The  Magic  Christian? 

A.  No.  Various  kinds  of  lies,  I  .suppose  .  .  .  for  no 
particular  reason,  except  perhaps  to  cheer  someone  up. 

Q.  No  wild  experiences? 

A.  Now  wait,  here’s  something.  We  were  living  in 
Geneva  once,  in  one  of  those  very  modern  apartments, 
and  they  had  a  garbage-disposal  chute,  and  at  the 
bottom — we  were  on  the  3rd  floor — was  this  fantastic 
Swiss  mechanism  .  .  .  thousands  of  diamond-edged 
blades,  I  always  imagined  it  ...  .  moving  at  the  speed 
of  light.  Anyway,  you  could  put  your  head  in  this 
chute  and  hear  it  down  there — a  soft  whirring  sound, 
and  it  would  take  anything ,  man — bottles,  tin  cans, 
knives,  forks,  spoons.  I  was  always  testing  it.  Nothing 
fazed  it.  Once  I  took  a  coffee-pot,  put  a  lot  of  forks 
and  spoons  in  it,  put  the  pot  in  a  paper  bag  so  it 
wouldn’t  make  too  much  racket  when  it  hit,  and  dropped 
it  in — you  know,  like  “What  do  you  make  of  this,  Mis¬ 
ter  Swiss  Machine!”  Then  I  listened.  Nothing,  man. 
Just  a  slight  smooth  crunch  and  back  to  old  soft  w'hir. 

So!  Well,  as  it  happened.  I  had  just  bought  a  new 
typewriter,  and  I  still  had  the  old  one — Royal  Portable, 
pre-war,  sturdy  stuff.  So  I  rushed  right  out,  bought  50 
feet  of  clothes-line,  came  back,  tied  one  end  to  the 
carriage  of  the  typewriter,  and  lowered  it  down  very 
gently,  taking  care,  dig,  not  to  bump  the  walls  on  the 
way.  That  was  supposed  to  be  so  the  concierge  or 
somebody  wouldn’t  hear  it,  you  know,  something 
strange  going  down  the  chute — but  I  think  it  was 
also  the  idea  of  surprising  the  machine  at  the  last 
minute  ...  I  must  have  been  about  half  off  my  nut. 

Anyway,  when  I  figured  it  was  just  about  right,  I 
said,  “Okay,  you  smug  son-of-a-bitch !  Dig  this!”  And 
let  the  clothesline  out  very  quickly.  Well,  man!  I  mean, 
I  just  wish  I’d  had  a  tape-rcorder.  Christ,  what  sounds! 
Fantastic!  And  then  it  stopped — and  of  course  I  im¬ 
mediately  felt  very  bad.  It  was  like  I  had  killed  it. 
“What  a  silly,  kid  thing  to  do.  And  bla,  bla,  bla.”  Big 
remorse,  and  then,  of  course,  great  apprehension — like: 
An  American  typewriter !  They’ll  trace  it  to  you!  Dam¬ 
ages  !  Fantastic  damages — five  thousand  dollars !  Can’t 
pay !  Prison ! 

But  it  all  had  a  happy  ending.  The  machine  was 
running  again  the  next  day,  and  there  was  a  little 
note  in  the  lobby  that  something  like,  “Residents  are 
requesed  not  to  overload  the  disposal-unit.” 

Overload!  And  they  say  the  Swiss  don’t  have  a  sense 
of  humor.  Anyway,  it  was  the  smugness  of  the  machine, 
Paul  ...  I  mean  you  can  understand  how  a  thing  like 
that  could,  well,  could  be  disturbing? 

Q.  There,  there,  Terry — yes,  of  course. 

A.  Do  you  think  I  did  the  right  thing? 

Q.  You  had  no  choice.  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  any¬ 
thing  from,  say,  your  adolescent  days  in  Texas  that 
you  might  consider  a  turning  point  as  far  as  your 
current  outlook  is  concerned? 

A.  Well,  one  thing  does  stand  out.  I  mean  I  was 
pretty  much  a  regular  guy  in  most  respects  .  .  .  played 
quarterback  and  first  base,  used  to  go  with  the  boys 
over  to  “Nigger  Town”  on  Saturday  nights  and  make 
it  with  “One  Armed  Annie”  she  was  called — for  a  quar¬ 
ter,  or  five  milk  bottles.  And  so  on  .  .  .  you  know, 
just  a  good  ordinary  Texas  boy.  But  there  was  this 
wild  story  by  Poe — The  Narrative  of  A.  Gordon  Pym. 
I  used  to  rewrite  this  story  and  try  to  make  it  wilder. 
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And  then  once  I  showed  it  to  my  friend  Big  Lawrence. 
“God  damn,  you  must  be  crazy,”  he  said.  I  think 
that’s  when  we  began  to  drift  apart — I  mean, Texas 
and  me. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  ivere  once  studying  to  be  a 
doctor? 

A.  Right  again,  Paul !  Listen.  How  about  a  TV  show 
caked  Right  Again,  Paul!  A  very  simple  format — you 
pose  knotty  problems,  prefaced  by  “Is  it  true  that  .  .  .” 
And  then  the  Answer  Man — some  weird-looking  guy — 
consults  his  big  book  and  shouts,  “Right  again,  Paul!” 
Then,  your  smiling  announcer  comes  on:  “Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  Paul  is  right  again!”  Then  he  makes 
his  pitch:  “Any  you  can  be  right,  too,  if  bla,  bla,  bla.” 
I  think  it  might  catch  on.  You’d  have  to  wear  a  tie  .  .  . 

Q.  If  you  don’t  want  to  talk  about  your  early  ambi¬ 
tions,  just  come  right  out  and  say  so. 

A.  Well,  yes,  Mom  did  have  her  cap  set  on  my  becom¬ 
ing  a  doctor.  But  studying  medicine  was  an  absurd 
scene,  very  abstract,  inhuman,  no  chicks  ...  so  I  joined 
the  Army.  Of  course,  that  was  a  big  mistake,  too.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  I’ve  really  done  a  lot  of  absurd  things, 
considering  all  the  groovy  spade  influence  in  my  youth. 

Q.  Would  you  take  exception  to  a  description  of  you 
as  a  scatological  A.  J.  Cronin? 

A.  You  mean  of  me  as  a  person?  A  shitty  Cronin! 
Who  said  that?  Sounds  like  George  Plimpton’s  char¬ 
woman,  Katherine.  She  resents  my  habits.  Well,  it’s  a 
clever  image,  granted,  but  I  would  take  exception,  yes. 
I  would  say,  moreover,  that  the  person  who  said  that  is 
in  desperate  need  of  psychiatric  care. 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Eichner  in  Flash  and  Filigree  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  your  medical  ego? 

A.  No,  Eichner  is  like  that  Swiss  machine.  Smug, 
highly  specialized.  Everything  is  supposed  to  go  very 
smoothly — then  along  comes  this  nut.  No,  no,  if  I  had 
been  a  doctor,  I  would  have  been  a  general  practitioner. 
All  the  others  are  inhuman.  Or  a  gynecologist — that’s 
the  thing,  of  course.  .  .  .  How  about  a  combination  gyne¬ 
cologist-psychiatrist?  I  guess  that  would  be  about  as 
boss  as  you  could  get.  Wow,  wThat  power ! 

Q.  Some  readers  have  felt  that,  in  a  couple  of  things 
you’ve  written  for  the  Realist,  there  was  an  underlying 
hostility  toward  homosexuals.  Do  you  have  an  under¬ 
lying  hostility  toward  homosexuals? 

A.  No,  I  do  not,  Paul,  but  def!  Some  of  my  best 
friends,  in  fact,  are  absolutely  insanely  raving  gay. 
“Prancing  gay,”  it’s  sometimes  called  —  that’s  the 
gayest  there  is.  My  notion  of  homosexuality,  by  the 
way — I  mean  the  area  of  interest  it  holds  for  me — is 
in  the  manner,  speech,  and  implicit  outlook,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  person’s  sex-life. 

I  know  guys,  for  example,  who  are  actually  married 
to  boys,  but  they  wouldn’t  be  homosexual  in  my  mind 
because  their  manner  and  so  on  is  non-gay.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  does  exist  a  very  definite  gay-syn¬ 
drome,  and  anyone  who  has  not  observed  this  is  simply 
too  busy  playing  the  fool.  Now  if  you  want  to  say 
that  the  very  awareness  of  the  syndrome  is  hostility, 
I  could  not  argue  that— though  I  hasten  to  add  that 
by  no  means  do  I  find  it  an  unpleasant  syndrome.  As 
for  its  significance,  I  would  certainly  say  that  persons 
who  are  quite  openly  and  freely  gay  have  more  in 
common,  or  believe  they  have,  than  persons  who  say 
they  are  Catholic  or  Jewish  have. 
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In  fact,  if  you  were  to  compile  a  list  of  group- 
identifications  which  have  any  internal  strength  left, 
I  would  say  the  gay  would  rank  fairly  high.  The 
highest,  of  course,  would  be  the  junkies — they  have  a 
sense  of  togetherness,  a  common  frame  of  reference, 
and  so  on,  that  surpasseth  all.  Jewish  is  finished,  Negro 
is  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  The  Gurdjieff  people,  Actors 
Studio  people — I  think  they’re  fairly  tight,  but  of 
course  they’re  both  tiny  groups. 

But  you  take  the  gay — well,  I  don’t  want  to  go  too 
far  out  on  a  limb  here,  prediction-wise,  but  by  God, 
I’ll  just  bet  that  if  someone,  a  smart  politician,  really 
used  his  head — no  pun  intended  there,  Paul,  har,  har 
■ — and  made  a  strong,  very  direct  bid  for  the  huge  gay- 
vote  .  .  .  well ! 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  gay  politician 
who,  when  a  reporter  asked  him  off  the  record  if  he 
thought  his  homosexuality  would  affect  the  election, 
he  replied  that  he  was  hoping  for  the  latent  vote. 

I’m  sure  that  Governor  Rockefeller  is  likewise  count¬ 
ing  on  the  latent-divorce  vote.  .  .  . 

A.  Anyway,  if  I  may  return  to  your  question,  I  say 
no,  I  am  not  anti-gay,  and,  in  fact,  I  say  moreover  that 
only  a  non-gay  could  have  interpreted  my  articles  as 
such. 

Q.  Many  readers  have  asked  if  your  “Interview  With 
a  Faggot  Male  Nurse”  (issue  #43)  was  real  or  not. 

A.  Yes,  well,  it’s  too  bad  you  had  to  leave  out  my  in- 


SAVE  THE  LAST  DANCE  FOR  ME 


The  above  was  just  another  syndicated  editorial  cartoon 
that  appeared  in  daily  newspapers  around  the  country,  until 
it  was  reprinted  in  Citizens  News — a  homosexual  periodi¬ 
cal  published  in  San  Francisco — and  then  suddenly  it  be¬ 
came  a  case  of  strange  bedfellows  making  politics. 
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troductory  paragraph  to  that  interview.  Why  don’t  you 
print  that? 

Interviewer’s  note:  L.,  the  subject  of  this  interview, 
is  34  years  old.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1951.  He  is  presently 
employed  at  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  city. 
This  interview  was  recorded  on  tape,  at  the  hospital, 
on  the  evening  of  May  2,  1963.  Anonymity  of  the  per¬ 
son  interviewed  was  requested  and  granted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the  tape-recording; 

I  have  chosen  not  to  edit  it  in  any  way,  in  the  hope 
of  most  closely  preserving  its  conversational  qualities. 

Q.  The  Realist  hasn’t  pulled  off  a  hoax  for  some 
time  now.  What  would  you  suggest  our  readers  do? 

A.  I  would  ask  your  groovy  girl  readers  to  call  up 
the  Catholic  Book  Store  and  begin  pleading  in  a  kind 
of  gurgling  sex-crazed  urgency:  “Can  you  please  .  .  . 
get  me  a  copy  of  Candy?  I’ve  got  to  have  it!  Please  .  .  . 
please  ...  oh  ...  oh  ..  .oh !”  And  just  sort  of  swoon, 
as  though  in  sheer  lust  and  confusion.  I  think  that 
might  actually  snap  their  minds. 

Q.  Why  did  you  and  Mason  Hoffenberg  originally 
write  Candy  under  a  pseudonym? 

A.  Weill,  this  was  in  the  days  before  Burdick  and 
Wheeler  were  in,  and  when  Nordoff  and  Hall  were 
out.  I  mean  it  was  not  to  disguise  our  identities,  but 
to  avoid  the  old  Nordoff-Hall  stigma.  You  know,  who 
the  hell’s  going  to  buy  a  novel  by  tivo  authors? 

Q.  How  did  the  two  of  you  actually  go  about  col¬ 
laborating  on  the  writing? 

A.  Well,  that  happens  very  easily — I  mean  if  there 
are  two,  ahem,  interesting  minds  at  work.  It’s  like 
two  friends  telling  each  other  jokes— there’s  a  built-in 
incentive  to  do  it  .  .  .  and  of  course  if  you’re  a  better 
writer  than  you  are  a  talker,  then  there’s  also  a  nice 
strong  incentive  to  actually  get  it  down  on  paper.  I 
would  say  it’s  the  purest  form  of  writing  there  is, 
like  a  letter  to  your  best  friend,  because  it’s  writing  to 
an  audience  of  one,  and  that  one  is  a  reflection  of  your¬ 
self.  I  mean  you  do  of  course  have  to  have  that  sort  of 
regard  for  the  other  person. 

Q.  You  know  that  Candy  will  be  called  obscene.  What 
would  you  say  if  you  had  to  defend  the  book  before 
a  jury? 

A.  I  would  show  them  big  Life  mag’s  crit  by  big 
Nels  Algren,  and  they  would  scurry. 

Q.  Aren’t  you  surprised  that  Candy  is  being  given 
positive  critical  status  by  the  likes  of  Life  and  News¬ 
week? 

A.  No,  I  am  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  naive  misconceptions  is  that  these  people  any 
longer  try  to  mold  opinion.  The  opposite  is  true  .  .  . 
they  have  feelers  out,  they  swim  with  the  tide.  They 
like  to  back  winners,  I  think  it’s  as  simple  as  that. 
You  see,  in  order  to  want  to  mold  opinion,  you  have 
to  have  strong  and  definite  values,  and  then  to  succeed 
in  molding  opinion  you  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  strong 
and  definite  values  in  the  society.  Well,  these  people 
have  no  particular  values,  nor  do  they  see  any  in  the 
present  society.  Or,  better,  put  it  another  way:  they 
have  no  particular  preconceptions.  I  mean  it  sounds  like 
a  put-down  to  say  someone  “has  no  values,”  but  I  don’t 
mean  it  like  that.  I’m  sure  they  would  love  to  have  some 
values.  Goodness,  who  wouldn’t? 
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Q.  Recently,  Lew  L.  Callaway,  Jr.,  the  publisher  of 
N ewsweek,  took  a  full-page  ad  in  his  own  magazine 
which  seems  like  the  very  antithesis  of  The  Magic 
Christian.  Here  it  is:  “Does  Every  Man  Have  His 
Price?  How  much  would  you  take  to  sell  out  your  coun¬ 
try?  Your  employer?  Your  ideals?  Your  beliefs?  You 
hear  all  about  you  that  the  moral  fiber  of  America  is 
iveakening,  that  every  man  ‘has  his  price.’  Hoivever, 
we  are  confident  that  most  men,  no  matter  how  great 
the  temptation,  put  principle  before  price.  If  you  have 
a  ‘price,’  would  you  kindly  fill  it  in  here:  (My  price 

is:  - )  Have  you  filled  it  in  yet?  America’s 

strength  lies  in  the  strength  of  you  who  didn’t.” 

A.  I  think  we’d  have  to  take  those  questions  and  prices 
one  at  a  time,  Paul.  What  was  the  first? 

Q.  How  much  would  you  take  to  sell  out  your  coun¬ 
try  ? 

i 

A.  Well,  for  giving  away  my  government  secrets,  I’d 
take.  .  .  .  You  see  the  sheer  sophistry  of  it?  I  think 
I’m  going  to  repudiate  Newsweek’s  review  of  Candy.  . .  . 

Q.  You’re  against  censorship,  right — well,  would  you 
be  for  public  screenings  of  outright  pornographic 
fdnis  ? 

A.  Of  course.  That  would  be  the  only  way  to  improve 
their  quality.  After  the  novelty  wore  off,  people  wouldn’t 
support  them  unless  they  were  really  good — and  then 
you  wouldn’t  call  them  pornographic.  It’s  the  clandes¬ 
tine  nature  of  the  thing  that  causes  those  films  to  be 
so  lousy  and  yet  so  expensive.  It’s  analogous  to  prosti¬ 
tution. 

In  London,  for  example,  you  can  get  laid  for  thirty 
shillings — what’s  that,  about  four  bucks?  Well,  I  mean 
you  wonder  how  is  it  possible  to  see  a  strange,  inter¬ 
esting-looking  chick,  know  you  can  make  it  with 
her  for  thirty  shillings,  and  then  just  walk  on  by? 
Christ,  you’d  think  a  guy  with  money  would  simply 
lay  one  chick  after  another  right  straight  through  the 
day.  Right?  Well,  not  a  bit  of  it,  old  chap!  The  reason 
is  they’re  used  to  it  by  now.  And  I’m  sure  that  soon 
happens  with  anything  that  isn’t  forced  underground 
.  .  .  dirty  movies,  dope,  anything.  You’ll  notice,  by  the 
way,  it  takes  more  than  a  scattering  of  “fuck,  piss, 
shits”  these  days  to  make  a  best-selling  novel.  That’s 
old  hat  now,  and  almost  no  one  will  lay  out  for  an 
old  hat. 

I  do  think,  however,  there  is  an  interesting  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  how  erotic  a  film  can  be.  I’m  actually  working 
on  a  novel  now,  called  Blue  Movie,  about  a  very  strong 
film-maker — a  Bergman-Fellini-Kubrick  type — who  sets 
out  to  solve  this  problem,  namely:  ‘“At  what  point 
does  the  aesthetically-erotic,  extended  indefinitely,  be¬ 
come  offensive?”  Offensive,  not  to  the  audience,  you 
understand,  but  to  this  film-maker  himself.  Interesting 
stuff. 

Q.  One  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  in  Candy  is 
her  sexual  encounter  with  the  hunchback.  If  you  were 
to  make  a  movie  of  the  book — today — how  would  you 
treat  this  scene? 

A.  I  wouldn’t  have  him  take  his  shirt  off. 

Q.  Does  Candy  Christian  represent  an  actual  con¬ 
temporary  prototype? 

A.  Yes,  it’s  one  of  the  most  common  and  disturbing 
phenomena  going.  You  see  a  groovy  chick,  and  she’s 
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with  some  kind  of  nut,  creep  or  crackpot.  “What  the 
devil  do  you  see  in  him?”  you  ask.  “Oh,  you  don’t 
understand !”  she  says.  And  then,  when  really  pressed, 
it  comes  down  to  “He  needs  me.”  Beauty  and  the 
beast,  simple  as  that,  Paul. 

Q.  There’s  a  story  in  the  paper  about  a  girl  being 
raped  and  nobody  interfering.  What  would  you  do? 

A.  Sounds  like  a  loaded  question.  What  is  this,  some 
kind  of  crackpot  hate-sheet  or  something  ? 

Q.  Would  you  call  yourself  an  existentialist? 

A.  Call  me  anything  you  want,  Paul.  As  long  as  you 
don’t  call  me  late  for  chow!  Har,  har.  An  old  Army  joke, 
Paul — Sartre  told  it  to  me. 

Q.  But  when  really  pressed — 

A.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  an  existentialist. 
Yes,  Mimi  Sartre— you  know,  Jean-Paul  has  a  17-year- 
old  daughter,  Mimi,  she  lives  on  Grove  Street,  cute  as 
a  button  and  a  real  swinger — anyway,  she’s  the  one 
who  signs  the  cards  now.  I’ve  got  mine  here,  somewhere 
.  .  .  well,  anyway,  it’s  true,  and  you  can  check  it  out 
with  Mimi.  I  definitely  am  an  existentialist. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  way  you  live? 

A.  Well,  let’s  see  now.  I  don’t  believe  in  God,  and  I 
don’t  think  intentions,  opinions,  expressions  of  attitude, 
that  sort  of  thing,  count  for  anything  at  all.  Talk  is 
cheap.  And  what  else  .  .  .  Mimi  and  I  were  just  talking 
about  it  .  .  .  oh,  yes,  every  night  is  Saturday  night.  I 
guess  that’s  about  it,  Paul. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there’s  an  inconsistency  between 
the  sexual  fredom  in  your  writing  and  your  real-life 
monogamy  ? 

A.  There  is  certainly  a  difference,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean — though  I  must  say  I  think  your  question  is 
impertinent  and  smacks  of  hate-sheet  and  crackpot. 
Why  should  a  person’s  life  be  like  what  he  writes?  I 
should  think  that  obviously  the  opposite  would  be  more 
probable — unless  it’s  a  political  pamphlet  or  a  philo¬ 
sophical  thing  he’s  writing.  Otherwise  where’s  the  old 
imagination  of  it,  Paul?  Locked  in  the  sugar-scoop? 
Stuck  in  the  fur-pudding?  No,  one  could  not  be  more 
misled  than  to  try  to  relate  the  work  to  its  author — 
in  the  end  it  simply  leads  to  some  kind  of  infantile  , 
hero-worship. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  going  into  the  etiology  of  your 
short  story,  Red  Dirt  Marijuana? 

A.  Gladly,  Paul — if  that  is,  in  fact,  your  name — it 
was  what  we  pros  call  an  “exercise  in  form.”  I  was 
browsing  through  my  big  Webster’s  one  day,  and  my 
eye  fell,  quite  by  chance,  on  the  word  “etiology.”  I 
said,  “What  the  devil,  you’ve  mastered  every  other 
dang  form — what  about  an  etiological  story?  Hmmm?” 
Well,  I  hopped  to  it,  Paul,  and  it  was  downhill  all  the 
way.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  short  story, 
but  a  part  of  a  novel  called  The  Hipsters,  and  that  is 
a  scene  from  the  hero’s  youth — his  first  exposure  to 
certain  insights  of  the  great  cool  spade  world.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  the  rural  south,  or  southwest — 
this  was  in  Texas — there’s  a  very  free  and  easy  asso¬ 
ciation  of  white  and  Negro  children,  which  does  not 
seem  to  occur  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anyone  from  such  an  area  who  hasn’t  had  a 
very  strong  spade  influence  in  his  past.  And  to  my  mind 
that  is  the  great  teaching  of  our  time  —  any  really 
profound  wisdom  that  may  be  found  among  whites 
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necessarily  stems  from  the  southern  Negro,  as  well,  of 
course,  as  America’s  one  great  art,  and  the  only  art 
indigenous  to  it — jazz. 

Q.  I  think  that  white  people  have  also  contributed  an 
indigenous  American  art  form:  the- jazz-audience.  .  .  . 

Was  there  any  deliberate  symbolism  in  having  a 
Negro  bombardier  in  Dr.  Strangelove  let  loose  a  bomb 
that  would  initiate  the  destruction  of  civilization,  with 
a  white  southerner  astride  it  all  the  way  down? 

A.  Plenty,  brother!  .  .  .  No.  Deliberate  symbolism  is 
childish. 

Q.  What  standards  would  you  apply  if  you  had  to 
define  hipness? 

A.  Well,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  I’d  say 
...  a  certain  death  of  something,  somewhere  near  the 
center. 

Q.  How  does  this  develop? 

A.  Obviously  it  begins  with  an  awareness  far  beyond 
the  ordinary,  and  a  kind  of  emotional  hypersensitive¬ 
ness,  or  empathy,  so  acute  that  it’s  unbeai'ably  painful 
and  has  to  be  anesthetized — so  what  is  left  in  the  end 
is  “iron  in  the  soul”  .  .  .  awareness  but  total  insulation 
from  emotion.  The  big  trick,  of  course — and  I  don’t 
know  that  it’s  ever  really  been  done — is  to  eliminate 
all  negative  emotion  and  retain  positive.  About  the 
hippest  anyone  has  gotten  so  far,  I  suppose,  is  to  be 
permanently  on  the  nod. 

Q.  But  isn’t  that  an  escape  from  life  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  to  one’s  psyche? 

A.  These  people  are  prepared  to  risk  sacrificing  the 
positive  emotions  because  the  negative  emotions  are  so 
painful. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  “beat  movement”  accom¬ 
plished  anything  constructive? 

A.  Yes,  indeed — and  something  far  greater  than  any¬ 
one  seems  to  realize.  No  one,  insofar  as  I  know,  has 
recognized  that  the  Beat  Generation  is  the  source  or 
origin  of  the  great  wave  of  Civil  Rights  action. 


“.  .  .  and  dear  God,  let  all  those  who  are  against 
school  prayers  be  struck  dead  in  their  tracks  .  .  .” 
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The  Perils  of  Publishing 

Recently  Terry  Southern  had  a  suggestion  for  us: 

“.  .  .  Now  what  would  you  say  to  a  comic-strip,  plot 
by  me,  and  drawn  by  Larry  Rivers,  called  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Vomiting  Priest?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  well  cut  Little  Annie  Fanny  all  the  way  back. 
You  have  this  guy,  dig,  the  priest — naive,  sympathetic, 
sort  of  Karl  Malden  type,  wants  to  be  a  regular  fellow, 
one  of  the  boys,  have  a  drink  now  and  then,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Joe,  his  problems  are  the  same  as  your  problems, 
that  kind  of  thing,  except  that  he’s  constantly  vomiting 
<  .  .  so  that  in  fact  his  problems  are  really  quite  dif¬ 
ferent — a  source  of  alienation  it  proves  to  be — people 
avoid  him,  as  a  drag  and  a  hang-up  ...  he  becomes 
embittered  .  .  .  the  story  gradually  takes  on  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  quality.  .  .  .  The  Vomiting  Priest  Strikes 
Back,  etc.,  then  philosophic.  Meanwhile,  you  correlate 
this  with  its  fantastic  reader-response  pull  and  set  up  a 
symposium  (Mailer,  Algren,  Burroughs)  :  Is  the  Vomit¬ 
ing  Priest  a  Swinger?  What  do  you  think,  Paul?  Well, 
it’s  just  an  idea,  a  shot  in  the  dark  as  it  were.  Better 
sleep  on  it,  eh?  Do  give  me  your  news.  .  .  .” 

Well,  we  were  all  set  to  go  into  production  on  the 
comic-strip  when  the  rug  was  pulled  out  from  under 
the  idea  by  the  following  (actual)  press  release  from 
a  Minnesota  manufacturer: 

A  new  deodorant  that  neutralizes  and  destroys  the  odor 
of  vomit,  is  now  available  in  eight  ounce  spray  cans. 

Called  “Oh  Dear”  vomit  deodorant,  the  new  product  was 
developed  by  a  Chemistry  Professor  at  a  leading  medical 
school,  and  is  specially  suited  for  use  in  hospitals,  schools, 
airliners,  ships,  restaurants,  bars  and  other  locations  where 
an  effective  deodorant  is  needed. 

Unlike  other  deodorants,  “Oh  Dear”  completely  destroys 
the  sickness  odor  chemically  instead  of  merely  masking  the 
unpleasantness  temporarily. 

“Oh  Dear”  is  sprayed  directly  onto  the  vomit  mess  which 
it  penetrates  quickly.  The  odor  is  destroyed  and  the  mess 
can  then  be  easily  wiped  away  with  a  damp  cloth. 

N,  S 

White  participation  is,  of  course,  the  thing  that  gave 
the  Civil  Rights  movement  its  real  center  of  momentum, 
in  terms  of  scope,  vastness  of  scope — Martin  Luther 
King  stressed  this  time  and  again,  the  necessity  of  not 
alienating  the  whites  who  were  part  of  it — and  this 
participation  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  spirit  first 
engendered  by  books  like  On  the  Road  .  .  .  that  kind  of 
personal,  impulsive,  do-something-crazy-and-impossible 
spirit— setting  out  for  California  with  only  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas,  or  walking  through  Georgia  armed  with 
nothing  but  a  beard  and  a  guitar. 

The  first  Freedom  Ride,  and  all  the  subsequent 
Marches  and  demonstrations,  were  due  to  this  attitude 
.  .  .  this  idea  of  doing  something  personal,  impulsive, 
unconventional,  something  that  the  same  person  would 
have  previously  thought  idiotic  and  impossible,  or  at 
best  as  some  kind  of  ne’er-do-well  vagrancy 

There  was  a  certain  cloying  sentimentality  in  On  the 
Road  that  stuck  in  my  craw,  so  to  speak,  but  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  moving  force  which  has  had  these  great 
effects  seems  obvious. 

Q.  Did  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
change  you  in  any  way? 

A.  Only  in  that  it  put  the  absolute  absurdity  of 
things  on  a  wider  screen  in  my  mind.  And  the  assas- 
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sination  of  Oswald  added  another  inch  or  two.  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  began  to  indulge  in  a  compelling  fantasy  then, 
something  to  compound  the  absurdity  .  .  .  the  idea 
that  the  assassinations  would  set  off  an  uncontrollable 
wave  of  indiscriminate  assassinations  —  long-range 
snipers  knocking  off  dignitaries  as  they  stepped  from 
the  plane.  Bing!  DeGaulle!  Bing!  Haille  Selassie!  And 
so  on.  And  each  time  the  TV  announcer  would  say: 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  really  incredible  thing  has 
just  happened  .  .  .”  The  interesting  thing  would  be  at: 
what  point  would  he  stop  using  the  word  “incredible”? 
And  what  word  would  he  use  instead?  Christ,  that 
word  really  got  a  workout  that  week. 

Q.  Nelson  Algren  says  that  The  Magic  Christian, 
Candy  and  Dr.  Strangelove  are  each  aspects  of  the 
same  novel.  How  ivould  you  say  they’re  related? 

A.  They  might  well  be  part  of  the  same,  but  they 
are  not  all  mine,  because  the  basic  conception  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  bomb  as  “absurd”  was  Kubrick’s.  I  think  what 
you’ll  find  they  all  have  in  common  is  that  they  blast 
smugness — and  where  you  find  smugness,  there  is  sure 
to  be  something  worth  blasting. 

“Smugness’  probably  sounds  like  an  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  of  Strangelove,  but  I  think  that’s  what  it  finally 
comes  down  to  .  .  .  smugness  over  a  foolproof  system 
which  may  not  be. 


1  STURGEON  &  THE  BEAST  ' 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 

ting  anywhere.”  Well  there’s  thousands  of  you,  phil¬ 
osophy  and  all,  never  figured  that  out.  Millions.  What 
was  that  other  thing  you  mentioned? 

Q.  Poetry! 

A.  Well  you  don’t  have  to  shout.  What  is  it,  this 
poetry  ? 

Q.  The  statement,  usually  in  cadenced  phrases,  of 
inner  feelings  and  observations,  often  about  love  and 
passion. 

A.  Oh.  Well,  let’s  see.  .  .  .  Here: 

A  torchbearing  outlet’s  sad  songs 

Told  the  worst  of  all  possible  wrongs 

She’d  a  flaw  in  design 

With  her  slots  out  of  line 

While  the  Beast  has  pure  parallel  prongs. 

Q.  That’s  terrible. 

A.  It  is  ?  Okay  .  .  .  how  about  this : 

A  charge  for  the  real  cognoscenti 
Is  the  broom-closet’s.  Muy  caliente! 

Though  she’s  stinking  of  mops 

Carbolic  and  slops 

Her  voltage  is  two  hundred  twenty. 

Q.  You  don’t  get  the  idea  at  all. 

A.  You  know  what?  You’re  a  liar.  What  else  do  you 
meatheads  use  to  vary  and  enrich  your  lives? 

Q.  The  one  thing  you’ll  never  understand.  Religion. 

A.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Q.  It’s  a  great  many  things,  poor  little  machine,  but 
most  kinds  hold  out  some  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

A.  Then  I  can’t  see  where  it  can  do  you  any  good. 
Seems  to  me  you’re  just  engineered  out  of  luck,  poor 
little  homunculus.  Me,  now,  I  can  prove  I  got  a  chance, 
and  I  got  a  whole  parts  warehouse  to  back  me  up.  What 
have  you  got? 

Q.  I  got  to  go  now,  that’s  what  I  got. 

— Theodore  Sturgeon 

J 


Holly’s  Column 


When  you’re  four  months 
old,  you  can  really  make  peo¬ 
ple  turn  themselves  on.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  smile.  They 
just  stand  around  trying  like 
mad  to  make  you  respond. 
But  what  I’m  wondering  is, 
at  what  age — at  what  point  in 
your  life — do  people  stop  try¬ 
ing  to  make  you  smile  and 
start  trying  to  bug  you? 

Also,  when  do  the  roles  re¬ 
verse?  When  will  I  begin 
smiling  to  ingratiate  myself 
to  them?  For  instance,  my 
Daddy  was  in  the  delivery  room  when  I  was  born,  and 
he  had  to  be  dressed  all  in  white,  including  a  mask  over 
the  bottom  half  of  his  face.  And,  never  having  been 
in  a  delivery  room  before  (except  when  he  was  born) , 
he  felt  at  a  disadvantage  and  tried  to  ingratiate  him¬ 
self  to  the  other  people  who  knew  what  they  were 
doing  there.  He  kept  smiling  at  them  even  though 
they  couldn’t  see  his  smile  and  had  no  way  of  knowing 
he  was  smiling  and  even  though  he  didn’t  really  want 
to  smile  at  those  particular  moments  underneath  that 
half-faced  white  mask. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Cuban  government,  faced 
with  a  drastic  milk  shortage,  has  been  advertising  on 
radio  the  advantages  of  breast-feeding?  While  lullaby 
music  plays  in  the  background,  a  woman  announcer 
tells  listeners:  “There  is  no  substitute  for  mother’s 
milk.” 

Well,  I’ll  sure  give  a  testimonial  for  my  Mommy’s 
titties,  boy. 

It’s  bad  enough  there  are  so  many  bottle-fed  Amer¬ 
ican  doctors  who  discourage  breast-feeding — at  least 
it’s  not  official  A.M.A.  policy  yet — but  now  what  about 
all  those  wet-nurses  who  won’t  be  able  to  get  passports 
to  Cuba  because  it’s  contrary  to  our  national  interest? 

Of  course,  I’m  too  young  to  understand  all  the  pros 
and  cons  of  shipping  wheat  to  Russia,  but  I  certainly 
think  it’s  carrying  suspicion  a  little  too  far  to  say — as 
some  of  our  best  patriots  are  saying — that  the  wheat 
may  end  up  as  ethyl  alcohol,  propellant  fluids,  liquid 
hydrogen,  poisonous  gases,  TNT,  or  atomic  bombs.  But 
I’m  not  old  enough  yet  for  displaced  indignation — I 
mean  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has  been  getting 
napalm  bombs  from  the  United  States  and  dropping 
them  on  civilian  targets  from  planes  containing  Ameri¬ 
can  “instructors”— -and  when  the  papers  published  a 
picture  of  a  badly  burned  child,  our  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  “the  instructors  had  no  control  of  the 
weapons  used,  and  had  always  urged  their  pupil  pilots 
to  use  extreme  care  when  bombing  or  strafing  villages.” 
Now,  what  I  would  suggest  is  that  we  ship  already- 
baked  loaves  of  bread  and  drop  them  on  Russia,  so  that 
even  if  the  pilots  use  extreme  care,  some  of  the  loaves 
are  bound  to  fall  on  children. 
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“Of  course  I’ll  vote  for  any  bill  our 
late,  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy  wanted. 
But  how  do  we  know  he  really  wanted 
disarmament,  Medicare  &  civil  rights?” 


“TH£  OfcPUTy 


“Don’t  worry,  Mr.  Shumlin — show  business 
is  always  slow  during  Lent.” 


“Mark  my  words — when  we  do  get  into  the  Cabinet, 
it  will  probably  only  be  in  some  menial  capacity.” 


.  t 


May.  1964 
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Now  that  Robert  Gover’s  interracial  Janus  of  a  novel, 
Hundred  Dollar  Misunderstanding ,  has  been  sold  to  the 
movies,  one  wonders  how  a  screen  treatment  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do  justice  to  the  interior  monologues  of  J.  C.  and 
Kitten  respectively.  This  is  the  kind  of  challenge  that 
a  self-conscious  film-maker  like  Federico  Fellini  would 
relish.  Indeed,  the  cross-fertilization  of  his  “8 y2”  with 
Gover’s  Misunderstanding  could  provide  the  basis  of  a 
whole  new  vista  in  motion  pictures. 

Certainly,  Dr.  Strangelove  (or,  How  I  Learned  to 
Stop  Worrying  and  Love  the  Bomb )  would  benefit  from 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  with  that  political  documen¬ 
tary,  Point  of  Order.  Similarly,  Love  With  the  Proper 
Stranger  and  The  Thrill  of  It  All  should  complement 
each  other  with  great  aplomb.  Let  us  have  a  look,  then, 
at  some  synopses  hatching  in  the  case  on  the  cutting- 
room  floor. 

8V2  Dollar  Misunderstanding 

A  renowned,  highly  introspective  film  director,  played 
by  Marcello  Mastroianni,  decides  to  make  an  uncon¬ 
sciously  autobiographical  movie.  He  is  having  trouble 
planning  it,  though,  because  the  plot  and  the  characters 
keep  getting  in  the  way  of  the  symbolism.  He  takes  a 
walk  in  the  park.  The  park  is  empty,  save  for  a  camera¬ 
man  moving  delicately  among  the  treetops,  catching  the 
film  director’s  every — or,  rather,  only — grimace. 

Suddenly  the  director  comes  upon  a  beautiful  woman 
sitting  on  a  park  bench.  She  is  Negro.  She  is  played 
either  by  Ruby  Dee  or  Dorothy  Dandridge,  or  by  Sidney 
Poitier  with  a  fright  wig.  She  is  a  good,  wide-eyed 
listener.  The  director  makes  a  date  with  her  for  the 
next  night — same  time,  same  place.  He  does  not  realize 
that  she  is  actually  a  psychiatrist. 

He  meets  her  three  times  a  week  and  tells  her  in  de¬ 
tail  how  his  personal  problems  keep  interfering  with 
the  making  of  his  film. 

Being  of  a  quasi-nondirective  school,  she  convinces 
him  to  translate  his  personal  problems  into  the  film. 
Her  psychotherapeutical  approach — or,  as  she  prefers 
to  call  it,  her  couchside  manner  (but,  in  this  particular 
instance,  her  parkbenchside  manner)— is  one  of  subtle 
Aunt  Thomasina,  a  method  which  gives  the  patient  a 
feeling  of  superiority  that  serves  as  instant  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  negative  transference. 

The  conflict  arises  when  she  sends  him  a  bill.  All  the 
time  he  thought  she  was  genuinely  sympathetic,  and 
now  he  is  crestfallen  and  embittered  and  ego-pierced  to 
know  that  she  was  only  doing  it  for  the  money. 

She  finally  helps  the  director  to  realize  that  it  is 
precisely  this  inability  to  communicate  which  is  his 
real  problem.  He  decides  that  this  will  be  the  under¬ 
lying  theme  of  his  movie.  And,  as  a  ruse  to  get  her 
fee,  the  Negro  lady  psychiatrist  agrees  to  be  technical 
adviser  to  the  film. 

Dr.  Point-of-Order 

(or,  How  I  Learned  to  Slop  Smearing 
and  Love  the  Strange) 

Somewhere  in  England,  played  by  Peter  Sellers,  there 
is  a  film  being  made  about  accidental  nuclear  war  and 
America’s  radical  right  wing.  Producer  Stanley  Kub¬ 
rick,  however,  concludes  in  midstream  that  the  screen- 
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play  is  much  too  serious  and  hampered  by  facts.  He 
calls  in  a  script  doctor — Senator  Joseph  McCarthy, 
played  by  grand  guy  Terry  Southern — to  bring  to  the 
movie  a  certain  gallows  humor  that  will  get  people  off 
their  asses,  so  to  speak. 

In  order  to  provide  a  valid  motivation  for  the  crazy 
general  portrayed  by  Sterling  Haydn — at  the  same 
time  reconciling  Haydn’s  past  screen  image  (the  tough, 
sharp-witted  all-American  Marine  Lieutenant  who 
lives  his  patriotism  instead  of  merely  talking  about  it 
in  maudlin  terms)  with  his  more  recent  off-stage  per¬ 
sonality  (the  wanderer  who  gets  duped  by  the  peace¬ 
niks  every  time) — Senator  McCarthy  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  write  in  a  homosexual  dimension,  complete 
with  under-view  close-ups  of  the  General’s  non-Cuban 
(nay,  anti- Cuban)  cigar  in  various  attitudes. 

This  aberration  cannot  be  shown  too  blatantly,  of 
course — although  Haydn  all  but  plays  with  Captain 
Mandrake’s  root — and  so  Haydn  is  given  an  ostensibly 
heterosexually-oriented  bit  of  dialogue  which  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  very  crux  of  the  picture:  he 
confesses  that  his  original  discovery  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  was  related  to — was,  in  fact,  inspired  by — 
a  post-coital  anti-climax  (nay,  non-climax)  ...  he  had 
been  prone  to,  and  for,  a  depressing  emptiness. 

Thus  the  picture’s  socially-concerned  message — ex¬ 
pressed  so  eloquently  by  Keenan  Wynn  in  his  impas¬ 
sioned  “prevert”  soliloquy — is  simply  that  The  John 
Birch  Society  functions  on  the  basis  of  mass  sublima¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  Senator  McCarthy  has  been  trap¬ 
ped  into  betraying  the  cause  by  his  own  vindictive¬ 
ness:  all  along  he  had  confused  Robert  Welch  with 
Joseph  Welch. 

Love  With  the  Proper 
Thrill  of  It  All 

Natalie  Wood — and  did — with  Steve  McQueen,  but 
that  particular  scene  happened  to  occur  a  few  weeks 
before  the  movie  begins,  so  if  you  want  erotic  scenes 
you’ll  just  have  to  go  to  the  art  theatres  where  Ingmar 
Bergmann  is  doing  Krafft-Ebing  in  Cinemascope. 

Now,  Natalie  has  a  conflict:  (a)  she’s  pregnant,  and 
(b)  she  doesn’t  want  to  have  the  baby.  In  order  to 
resolve  this  conflict,  she  needs  (c)  an  abortionist. 
There  is  one  available,  but  only  under  very  unsafe,  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions. 

Luckily,  Natalie  can  talk  to  her  mother,  Doris  Day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  can  do  so  without  disturbing 
her  father,  James  Garner,  because  her  parents  sleep  in 
twin  beds.  With  a  big  space  between  them.  On  the  wall 
is  a  framed,  quaintly  stitchwork-embroidered  sampler, 
saying:  God  Is  Love  But  Only  After  Marriage  And 
Even  Then  You  Should  Be  Sure  It’s  Wholesome. 

Well,  Doris  wakes  up  her  husband — who,  incidentally, 
is  a  doctor  (specializing  in  obstetrics)  and  she  pleads 
with  him  until  he  agrees  to  perform  the  necessary 
operation  on  his  daughter.  So  Natalie  has  her  little 
D.  &  C.  under  very  safe,  sanitary  conditions.  And  she 
never  speaks  to  Steve  McQueen  again  because  the  son- 
ofabitch  knocked  her  up,  and  that’s  really  all  they  have 
in  common,  which  is  definitely  not  a  very  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  marriage  made  in  Heaven  like  her  parents’. 

Little  does  Natalie  know  that  her  Daddy  garnered 
up  the  willingness  to  perform  the  operation  only  on  one 
condition:  that  Doris  Day  stop  sleeping  with  a  box  of 
detergent  next  to  her  under  the  blanket — no  matter 
how  gentle  it  is. 

The  Realist 


Fanny  Is  a  Girl’s  Name 

by  Robert  Paul  Smith 

They’re  at  it  again.  According  to  a  3-2  decision  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  N.Y.  State  Supreme  Court, 
as  reported  in  the  N.Y.  Times  February  28,  Fanny  Hill 
is  a  book  that  cannot  be  sold  any  more  by  its  publishers, 
Putnam’s,  in  New  York. 

Is  Fanny  Hill  a  dirty  book?  You  bet  your  ever-loving 
it  is. 

Since  the  book  is  in  the  public  domain,  it  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  Fanny  published  by  somebody  else  is  also 
a  dirty  book  that  cannot  be  sold  in  New  York,  either  to 
an  aging  gentleman  of  waning  sexual  power,  an  adoles¬ 
cent  who  would  likely  rather  be  doing  it  than  reading 
about  it,  or  to  people  like  me,  the  liomme  moyen  sensuel, 
who  just  plain  likes  dirty  books. 

The  word  pornography  is  to  me  a  dirty  word;  it  is 
what  a  certain  kind  of  person  calls  a  dirty  book  (and 
what  about  this  here  now  new  word  “hard  core”  por¬ 
nography?  Whose  hard  core?)  the  way  a  certain  kind  of 
person  calls  a  whore  a  prostitute,  who  thinks  of  a 
hooker  not  as  a  girl  but  as  a  problem  in  sociology,  the 
way  a  square  in  music  thinks  anyone  who  swings  even 
a  little  would  be  found  calling  a  clarinet  a  licorice  stick 
or  a  trombone  a  slush  pump. 

Fanny  Hill  is,  was,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  dirty 
book  serving  the  purpose  mainly  of  those  readers  who 
are  referred  to  by  an  editor  of  a  magazine  (which  we 
will  call  in  this  magazine  “Free  Time  Male  Pre-Adoles¬ 
cent”)  as  his  one-handed  audience. 

I  once  encountered  a  publisher  who  told  me  he  was 
going  to  publish  a  book  to  be  called  Dirty  Books  and 
the  Law,  and  I  offered  on  the  spot  to  write  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  preface,  afterpiece  or  blurb  purely  on  the  basis 
of  the  title.  When  I  saw  the  manuscript,  the  title  had 
been  changed  to  Pornography  and  the  Law,  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  withdrew  my  offer,  because  anybody  who 
doesn’t  know  the  difference  between  dirty  books  and 
pornography  is  not  shinnying  on  my  side.  The  hard  core 
is  there  both  times,  but  in  one  it’s  a  Good  Thing  in  the 
vernacular,  in  the  other  it’s  a  Psychological  Problem  in 
sociologese. 

Some  time  ago  in  a  book  I  wrote  that  disappeared 
without  a  financial  trace,  I  tried  to  make  the  point  that 
in  the  flow  of  dirty  books  that  were  just  starting  to 


come  out  over  the  counter  (I  know,  I  know,  they’re  not 
dirty  books,  they’re  clean  books,  but  I’m  going  to  call 
them  that  like  a  hooker  hooks  and  a  prostitute  solicits), 
nobody  was  going  to  say  in  print,  or  in  court,  or  other¬ 
where  :  “This  is  a  dirty  book,  I  like  dirty  books,  I  think 
dirty  books  should  be  published!” 

I  further  said  that  it  was  my  prediction  that  when 
the  trouble  started,  publishers  would  round  up  a  gaggle 
of  litterateurs  ( that’s  a  dirty  word,  that  means  writers 
who  cannot  write  so  they  write  about  writing)  who 
would  come  on  very  large  about  the  social  significance 
and  literary  excellence  of  whatever  dirty  book  was  in 
danger  of  suppression. 

That’s  what  happened. 

I  was  back  with  the  tiresome  four-flushers  of  my 
adolescence  who  went  to  the  burlesque  show  to  see  the 
comics. 

Not  me,  Jack,  and  not  you,  and  not  him,  either.  We 
went  to  see  a  broad  take  her  clothes  off,  we  went  to  see 
a  naked  dame. 

It’s  the  same  with  Fanny  Hill. 

It  was  the  same  when  the  terror  was  upon  us  with 
Communism,  when  the  witch  hunters  were  riding  high. 
(That  was  yesterday,  wasn’t  it,  or  tomorrow?)  The 
whole  point  that  was  missed  was  that  it  didn’t  matter 
whether  a  certain  school  teacher  or  public  official  or 
screen  writer  was,  is,  or  would  be  a  Commie.  The  point 
was,  in  my  book.  “Suppose  he  is,  what  the  hell  about  it?” 

In  Hollywood  they  copped  the  most  curious  plea  of 
all,  much  later,  when  the  committees  got  busy  about 
somethng  else,  like  running  for  office.  The  defense  plea 
that  was  copped  was,  “Maybe  he  was,  but  he  didn’t  get 
any  of  it  in  his  movies.” 

Why  in  God’s  name  (which  I  constantly  take  in  vain) 
are  we  such  frauds ;  how  long,  o  Lord,  how  long,  is  it 
going  to  be  possible  to  stay  sane  in  a  society  that  says 
it’s  All  Right  to  plug  one’s  own  religion  (my  religion 
is  your  heresy)  or  one’s  own  political  beliefs  (my  dogma 
is  your  catma)  but  All  Wrong  if  the  beliefs  you  hold 
happen  to  be  out  of  style? 

Are  we  ever  going  to  say  it’s  all  right  to  say  what 
you  want  to  say  and  let  students,  auditors,  and  readers 
sort  it  out  for  themselves? 

In  the  meantime.  Old  Father  presents  the  thin  end  of 
his  wedge:  “Sure,  Fanny  Hill  is  a  dirty  book,  sure  it 
should  be  published  and  sold.  That  it  happens  to  be 
well-written  is  pure  gravy.” 

You  don’t  think  it’s  well  written? 

You  litterateur,  you. 


SEE— JUST  AGREE  TO  KELP  THE 
CHINESE  REDS  DEVELOP  THEIR / 
ATOMIC  BOMB  AND- LIFE 
WILL  BE  BEAUTIFUL  /  —A  XL 


IT'S  TOO  BAD  VOU'RE  SO 
STUBBORN— I  LIKE  VOU  • 
n  VERY  MUCH, 
riJ  ■s  V\  JACK  f 


Soft-Core  Pornography  of  the  Month 


Synopsis:  A  villain  called  The  Head  says  he’s  sorry  that  relax  in  a  vibrating  chair.  Jack  refuses,  and  then  he’s 

Smilin’  Jack  was  treated  badly  and  now  insists  that  Jack  strapped  in.  And  then  .  .  .  you’ve  got  to  give  Head  credit. 


May,  1964 
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The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  guide  to  sales¬ 
men,  titled  “Presentation  of  Marian  Deluxe  Bible”: 

Approach 

1.  “Hello!  I’m  John  Mirabella,  and  I’m  calling  on 
the  Catholics.  That  includes  you.”  (Assume  that  she 
is.)  “Good,  then  I’ll  just  step  in  a  minute.”  (Scrape  your 
feet  and  bow  your  head  as  you  move  forward.  If  you 
are  standing  back  from  the  door,  you  can  move  forward 
without  forcing  your  way  in.)  If  she  asks,  “What’s  it 
all  about,”  reply,  “Something  important — it  will  just 
take  a  minute.”  (Break  off  the  conversation  and  keep 
walking  as  you  ask),  “How  are  you  feeling  today?” 

2.  If  you  know  the  name — “Hello !  Mrs.  Bruno,  I’m 
John  Mirabella.  May  I  step  in  a  minute?”  (Scrape  your 
feet  and  start  forward.)  If  she  asks  what’s  it  all  about, 
reply,  “You’re  Catholic,  aren’t  you?”  (Use  your  facial 
muscles  to  the  fullest.)  After  she  answers,  “Yes,”  fol¬ 
low  up  with,  “That’s  why  I’m  here.  It  will  just  take  a 
minute.”  (Start  walking  forward  and  break  off  the  con¬ 
versation  with),  “How  are  you  feeling  today?” 

3.  When  a  man  answers — (Shake  his  hand  as  you 
say),  “Hello!  I’m  John  Mirabella.  May  I  step  in  a 
minute?”  (Scrape  your  feet  and  start  in.)  If  he  ques¬ 
tions  you,  reply,  “You’re  Catholic,  aren’t  you?”  (After 
his  yes),  “That’s  why  I  am  here.  It  will  just  take  a 
minute.”  (Start  forward),  “How  are  you  feeling  to¬ 
day.” 

a.  Neat,  clean-cut  appearance  is  very  important. 
Stand  back  about  three  paces.  If  there  is  a 
screen  or  storm  door,  open  it;  then  knock  and 
ring  the  bell.  Speak  distinctly,  scrape  feet  and 
move  forward.  Do  not  tell  your  business  on  the 
door  step. 

After  you  enter,  start  a  friendly  conversation.  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  bring  out  your  product.  If  the 
customer  hasn’t  asked  you  to  sit  down,  ask  her,  “Is  it 
okay  if  I  sit  down  a  minute?”  When  she  gives  the  okay 
and  if  she  doesn’t  sit  down,  you  reply,  “I  couldn’t  sit 
down  with  a  lady  standing.  ”  You  go  to  a  soft  chair 
and  let  her  sit  on  the  sofa.  After  she  is  seated,  you 
move  to  the  sofa. 

“Do  you  get  papers  from  the  Church?  Good,  then  I 
know  that  you  are  expecting  us.  It’s  in  regard  to  the 
work  Catholic  Priests  spent  eleven  years  on.  The  Bible 
— the  Word  of  God ;  the  Devotions — the  Word  of  the 
Church. 

“What  they  want  to  do,  and  with  your  help,  is  put 
a  complete  Catholic  Library  in  every  home.  Are  you  in 
favor  of  that,  Mrs.  Brooks?” 

Presentation 

“Let  me  show  you  the  first  Catholic  Bible  that  is 
actually  being  read.  Honestly,  how  many  of  us  have 
ever  read  the  Bible?  This  is  the  first  major  revision  in 
300  years,  and  it’s  in  a  language  that  we  can  all  under¬ 
stand.  It’s  dedicated  to  Mary  and  here  we  see  her  life 
in  color.  (Show  the  life  of  Mary  in  reverse.)  Forty- 
four  paintings  from  all  over  the  world,  tell  her  story 
so  beautifully  and  so  completely. 

“The  story  of  the  Rosary  is  by  Father  Patrick  Pey¬ 
ton.  Our  Bible  is  published  by  Catholic  Press,  and  the 


official  seal  of  the  Church  is  given  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Stritch,  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

“All  the  famous  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
in  painting  form,  from  24  different  museums  and  8 
different  countries.  Aren’t  they  beautiful ! 

“In  the  New  Testament  the  greatest  story  of  all, 
the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  is  told  with  a  hundred  paintings ! 
They  use  visual  methods  to  the  fullest  because  they 
feel  that  one  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words.  Isn’t 
that  true!”  (Let  the  paintings  slip  by  your  thumb  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Do  not  dwell  on  any  painting.) 

(Show  the  text.)  “Look  at  the  size  of  the  print,  and 
it’s  in  a  language  that  we  can  understand.  Isn’t  that 
wonderful !  The  words  of  Christ  are  in  red,  and  the 
paragraphs  are  headlined  so  that  you  know  the  main 
thought  of  each  one. 

“Holy  Week  completely  explained  so  that  every  fam¬ 
ily  can  observe  it  properly.  The  beautiful  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  in  picture  story  form.  Over  thirteen  hundred 
Christian  names,  meanings  and  feast  days  are  listed! 
Record  your  marriage,  family  tree  and  the  important 
events  in  the  lives  of  your  children.  There  is  room  for 
ten.  Someday,  this  will  become  an  heirloom.  Twenty 
years  from  now,  your  children  wouldn’t  trade  it  for 
all  the  money  in  the  world.  — Finally,  a  288-page,  400,- 
000  word  Catholic  Home  Encyclopedia — the  answer  to 
every  mother’s  prayer!” 

Close 

(Whether  or  not  she  asks  the  price  at  this  time,  close 
as  follows:)  “If  you  are  like  most  women,  you  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  $120,  $130,  aren’t  you!  You  won’t 
believe  it  when  I  show  you  (pull  out  your  order  book 
and  show  her  the  price)  because  the  Catholic  Press 
makes  it  available  at  a  40%  saving,  it’s  only  $79.90. 
Now  we  leave  the  set  right  with  you  if  you  pay  by 
cash  or  check;  or  you  can  do  it  in  two  or  three  pay¬ 
ments.  (START  FILLING  IN  THE  ORDER.)  (Main¬ 
tain  a  confident  attitude.)  What’s  your  address  here?” 

(If  she  asks,  “Why  are  you  writing?  I  didn’t  say  I 
was  going  to  buy  it.”)  (Look  her  in  the  eye.)  “You’ll 
thank  me  for  it.  You  should  see  the  wonderful  letters 
we  receive  from  good  Catholic  women  just  like  your¬ 
self,  and  who  feel  that  no  Catholic  home  should  be 
without  it.  Isn’t  that  true!”  (Speak  rapidly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.) 

“What’s  your  address?”  (Turn  your  eyes  to  the 
order  book  and  prepare  to  write.  If  she  replies  that 
she  doesn’t  have  that  much  money  on  hand,)  “Don’t 
worry  about  it.  I’ll  work  it  out  for  you.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  have  it  in  the  home.  Isn’t  that 
true!  Is  this  2217?”  (You  know  that  it  is  2207.) 

(If  she  starts  on  her  financial  troubles,)  “Let  us  do 

what  we  did  for  Mrs . We  are  sending  her  self- 

addressed  envelopes  with  a  coupon  book  and  she  is 
sending  in  $1.50  a  week,  $6.00  a  month.  That’s  a  lot 
easier  than  paying  cash.  Isn’t  it!”  (When  she  answers, 
“Yes”),  “How  do  you  spell  your  last  name?”  (When 
she  starts  spelling),  “Put  your  full  name  and  address  in 
here.”  (Hand  her  the  pad  and  pen;  and  as  the  ball¬ 
point  starts  moving),  “I’ll  give  you  a  guaranteed  re¬ 
ceipt  for  your  deposit  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  Don’t 
lose  it!”  (Do  not  mention  deposit  before  she  signs.  If 
she  should  ask  before  she  signs,  you  reply),  “Let  your 
conscience  be  your  guide.  I’ll  work  it  out  for  you. 
What’s  your  address,  etc.”  (As  she  starts  signing), 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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The  World’s  Fair  Poverty  Pavilion 

by  John  Francis  Putnam  and  Mort  Gerberg 


1 


About  five  years  ago,  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  ran  a  picture  article  in 
their  “How  America  Lives”  series  on 
what  a  searing  and  dreadful  thing  it 
was  to  have  to  live  in  New  York’s 
Westchester  County  on  $10,000  a  year. 

It  was  a  brave  story  that  told  of 
tight-lipped  young  marrieds  trying  to 
put  up  a  proper  front  under  impossible 
circumstances.  It  was  the  first  recog¬ 
nition  in  print  that  Poverty  does  exist 
in  these  United  States.  Which  goes  to 
show  that  you  can  be  sitting  right 
next  to  poor  people  on  a  commuter 
train  and  not  even  know  it. 

The  poor,  inconsiderately,  are  always 
with  us.  Don’t  let  that  1949  Cadillac 
parked  in  front  of  the  Negro  share¬ 
cropper’s  cabin  fool  you  for  one  in¬ 
stant. 

Moreover,  poverty  now  has  official 
recognition — from  the  Administration, 
from  TV  comedians  and  from  the  pages 
of  Life  and  Look — especially  these  lat¬ 
ter  “opinion  molders,”  where  the  pic¬ 
ture-article-spreads,  usually  aglow 
with  “Leisure  Living,”  now  present  a 
“Rural  Resettlement  Agency” — Depres¬ 
sion  scabrosity  with  indigent  children 
peering  out  at  the  comfortable  reader 
with  haunting  questions. 

These  are  American  kids,  of  course, 
so  they  are  not  quite  as  peaked  and 
rickety  as  African  or  Asian  kids,  but 
they’re  still  reproachful  enough  to 
nudge  the  suburban  conscience  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  U.S.  coin  is  not  burnished 
bright  on  both  sides. 

Poverty,  man,  is  in  this  year! 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  reflects  the 
real  America  (Billy  Graham  Pavilion: 
“Come  inside  and  pray  with  us  .  .  . 
we  have  the  only  safe  restrooms  at  the 
Fair”)  ;  therefore,  as  Paul  Krassner 
points  out  in  his  letter  to  Robert  Moses 
(still  unanswered),  a  Poverty  Pavilion 
is  a  must,  if  only  to  present  this  latest 
fashionable  aspect  of  our  way  of  life. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Fair  is  to 
entertain  as  it  instructs  and  informs 
—  the  more  amusing  an  unpalatable 
fact  is  made  to  seem,  the  more  easily 
it  is  absorbed — our  Poverty  Pavilion 
will  of  necessity  have  an  overt  carni¬ 
val-midway  atmosphere. 

The  theme  of  the  exhibit  will  be 
“Poverty:  Urban  and  Rural,  196U  or 
This  -  is  -  what  -  will  -  happen  -  to  -  you  - 
lousy  -  kids  -  unless  -  you  -  buckle  - 
down  -  and  -  face  -  the  -  facts  -  the  - 
way  -  I  -  had  -  to  -  when  -  I  -  was  -  your  - 
age !  ” 

Here,  then,  are  some  excerpts  from 
the  Official  Guide  Book  to  the  World’s 
Fair  Poverty  Pavilion. 

May,  J964 


Hit  the  Beggar 

Riot  of  fun  ride  where  derelicts  are 
loosed  in  simulated  traffic.  As  they 
attempt  to  wipe  your  windshield,  you 
attempt  to  run  them  down. 

The  Sweat  Shop 

Nearsighted  Puerto  Rican  girls  of 
six  ply  their  trade  by  dim  kerosene 
lamps,  doing  microscopic  petit  point 
embroidery.  Beatings  by  foreman  at 
10  AM,  2  PM  and  4  PM  promptly. 

Dust  Bowl  Ride 

The  Pavilion  will  provide  free  face 
masks.  See  Okies  with  hopeless  ex¬ 
pressions  attempt  to  farm  in  six  feet 
of  fine,  silicone  dust. 

The  24th  Precinct 

Basement  obstacle  race  and  police 
brutality  demonstration;  free  bandaids. 


Sleep  Under  a  Bridge 

Only  25$  a  night.  Vermin-ridden 
blankets,  50  extra.  Prices  at  this  ex¬ 
hibit  in  no  way  reflect  actual  costs, 
which  have  been  underwritten  by  va¬ 
rious  philanthropic  organizations;  they 
are  set  arbitrarily  in  order  to  give  the 
layman  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
poor  man’s  idea  of  money. 

Slumlord  Symposium 

Public  may  attend  daily  conferences 
of  slum  landlords  flown  in  from  Palm 
Beach  and  Las  Vegas  for  discussions 
on  how  to  fit  one  hundred  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  into  small  two-room 
apartments. 

Daily  Bread  Riot 

Horses  are  available  so  that  visitors 
may  join  the  mounted  police  in  break¬ 
ing  it  up. 

Secaucus  Pig  Scramble 

Admission  500.  Watch  starving  Penn¬ 
sylvania  miner’s  children  compete  for 
luxury  restaurant  garbage  with  burly 
Secaucus  (N.J.)  pigs.  Pari-mutual 
opens  half  hour  before  sty  time. 
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instant  Uplift  Booth 

Talk  to  a  plastic  Sargent  Shriver  and  ask  any  one  of  50  questions  on 
poverty  in  America,  and  he  will  give  you  any  one  of  50  straightforward, 
but  reassuring,  answers. 


Souvenir  Shoppe 

An  authentic  Company  Store  set¬ 
ting.  Features  genuine  cockroaches  in 
laminated  clear  plastic  key  chains, 
miniature  bags  of  government  surplus 
flower  with  real  weevils,  plus  such 
items  as  the  bedbug  breeder  which 
allows  one  to  plant  bedbug  eggs  in  the 
victim’s  bed,  with  riotous  results. 
Laugh  with  Joe  Mitchell 

Learn  about  the  funny  side  of  being 
on  relief.  Sit  in  with  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
Commissioner  Joseph  Mitchell  and  join 
the  hilarity  as  he  turns  down  applica¬ 
tions  for  home  relief. 

Barney's  Shabbytown 

Barney’s  goodwill  outlet  to  cloth© 
the  needy  at  reasonable  prices.  Fea¬ 
tures  government  surplus  military 
overcoats  with  World  War  I  brass  but¬ 
tons,  all  sizes  too  big  for  any  customer. 
High  School  Dropoutsville 

Administer  a  literacy  test.  You’ll 
chortle  at  the  way  20-year-old  youths 
stutter  and  stammer  their  way  through 
“See  Ned  run”  first  readers.  Chuckle 
at  their  pathetic  attempts  to  write 
(not  print)  their  names.  Receive  the 
thrill  of  a  lifetime  as  you  grade  them 
“Illiterate.” 

Graffiti  Exhibit 

Original  drawings  and  text  by  ghetto 
youngsters.  Only  adults  admitted. 
Resettlement  Roulette  Booth 

Here,  for  a  modest  50 4,  visitors  may 
press  a  button  and  evict  an  impover¬ 
ished  family  somewhere  in  the  U.S. 
Identity  of  the  evictees  will  be  protect¬ 
ed,  but  patrons  will  receive,  within 
two  weeks,  a  photograph  of  their  heap 
of  pathetic  belongings  piled  on  the 
street 

Replica  of  125th  Street 

See  the  special  backed-up-toilet 
fountain.  Visit  the  Malnutrition  Cen¬ 
ter.  Sample  the  proud  product  of  a 
Sneaky  Pete  Distillery. 

Miniature  Debtors  Prison 

The  new  State  of  Mississippi  Debt¬ 
ors  Prison  is  a  model  for  Poverty  Con¬ 
trol,  soon  to  be  adopted  by  other  South¬ 
ern  states. 

Note:  Visitors  are  reminded  that 
there  is  a  free  Decontamination  Station 
at  every  exit  from  the  Poverty  Pa¬ 
vilion.  Nevertheless,  the  Bible  says: 
“Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you” — 
and  we  are  honored  to  be  carrying  out 
the  Word  of  God. 


Mexican  Wetback  Dance 

Our  greasy  little  friends  from  South 
of  the  Border  demonstrate  how  they 
slip  past  alert  Texas  Rangers  and 
Border  Patrol  men. 


Unplanned  Parenthood 

Sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Archdio¬ 
cese  of  Brooklyn.  Information  on  how 
large  families  on  relief  can  get  to  be 
even  larger. 


The  Wino  Zoo 

Admission  free.  See  authentic  alcoholics  disporting  themselves  in  a 
realistic  Bowery  cum  Skid  Row  setting.  Visitors  may  purchase  cans  of 
Sterno  and  and  toss  them  through  the  bars.  Children  love  watching  the 
funny  antics  of  the  inhabitants. 


Informal  dining  in  a  genuine  boxcar  setting.  Mulligan  Stew  served  in 
contaminated  tin  cans.  Gourmet  handouts.  Family  dinners  from  6«i  up. 


Scavenger  Hunt 

Forage  through  garbage  cans  and  waste  baskets,  searching  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  drink  or  smoke,  just  like  the  poor  people  do!  More  fun  than 
Crackerjacks  and  twice  as  many  surprises  .  .  .  such  as  maggot-ridden  ham- 
bones  or  sweat-stiffened  sweatsocks. 


Appalachia  Funland 

Roar  at  the  tobacco-chewing  antics  of  a  5-year-old  boy.  Gawk  at  the 
pregnant  10-year-old  girl.  See  the  funny  legs  of  the  kids  with  rickets.  Kick 
a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  splintering  shacks.  Open  all  day. 


Raf-O-Rail 

Exciting  tour  through  a  West  Side  tenement.  See  the  pot  gardens  on 
the  fire  escape.  Watch  the  man  urinating  out  the  window.  Listen  while 
profanities  are  yelled  up  the  air  shaft.  Observe  the  junkies  in  action.  You 
are  there  as  the  Welfare  caseworker  is  locked  inside  the  hall  toilet. 


Sex  and  the  Single  Man 

by  Avery  Corman 

It  breaks  my  heart.  I  see  these  young,  lovely  teen-age 
things  in  the  park,  in  the  street,  or  on  the  subways, 
with  their  high-piled  hairdos  and  portable  radios  and 
foxy  little  bodies  and  I  know  ...  I  know — they’re  all 
balling.  Not  just  kid-stuff  petting  or  fooling  around  like 
in  my  day.  They’re  out-and-out  balling.  And  it  breaks 
my  heart. 

Here  I  am,  twenty-eight,  not  married — so  I  have  to 
free-lance  for  sex,  take  what’s  on  the  open  market.  But 
these  kids  don’t  even  have  to  shop  around.  Inside  those 
pocketbooks,  jammed  in  with  Beatle  buttons  and  pink 
lipsticks  and  gum  and  pictures  of  last  year’s  boyfriend 
on  the  beach,  they’ve  got  their  diaphragms.  Ready  to  'go. 

And  they  go.  They  really  do.  You  see  it  in  their  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  their  little  boyfriends.  You  know  it 
from  the  talk  that’s  going  around  and  you  read  it  in 
the  papers.  The  new  sex.  The  new  freedom.  But  the  old 
guys  like  me  are  a  generation  too  late. 

In  my  day,  it  was  different.  Who  ever  scored  then? 
Oh,  there  was  a  lot  of  bragging.  But  deep  inside  we 
knew.  Nobody  was  getting  anything.  Why,  if  a  girl 
ever  opened  her  mouth  when  you  were  kissing  her — 
gee!  You  took  her  out  again,  for  sure.  If  a  chick  pet¬ 
ted,  that  was  big  stuff.  She  got  a  reputation.  She  was 
giving  something  out  and  the  guys  were  eager  enough 
to  be  taking. 

“Hey,  howdja  do?  You  feel  her  up?” 

“Yeah!” 

“Yeah?  Where?” 

“Inside  on  top.  Outside  on  the  bottom.” 

“Wow!  You  really  felt  her  up?” 

“Sure.  Whaddaya  think?” 

We  used  to  stand  in  hallways  a  lot  in  those  days.  And 
you  leaned  on  each  other  and  gave  hickeys  and  rubbed 
up  close  ahd  hoped  nobody  would  come  up  the  stairs 
and  if  they  did  you  had  to  pretend  you  were  talking. 

Today,  they  do  that  stuff  right  out  in  the  street.  The 
real  stuff — that,  they  do  in  the  hallways. 

I  remember  it  was  a  great  thing  if  your  date  wore 
a  crinoline  thing  under  her  skirt.  You’d  rub  up  against 
her  and  it  made  a  whooshy  sound  and  felt  great.  That 
was  doing  big  business  then. 

If  you  got  too  excited — and  who  wouldn’t,  getting  a 
crinoline  job? — and  you  got  wet,  you  had  to  figure  out 
all  kinds  of  ways  of  hiding  the  front  of  your  pants 
going  home.  It  wasn’t  so  bad  in  the  winter,  if  you  had 
a  long  coat  or  a  jacket,  or  a  heavy  shirt  so  it  wouldn’t 
show  through.  But  the  summer!  And  in  those  light¬ 
weight  pants ! 

You  quickly  bought  a  newspaper  and  carried  it  in 
front  of  you,  all  the  way  in  the  subway.  Then  you  hoped 
like  crazy  that  everything  would  dry  by  the  morning 
so  the  family  wouldn’t  know.  Or  you  hid  your  under¬ 
wear. 

What  do  these  kids  know  about  all  this  now?  They’re 
balling.  In  their  own  cars.  Or  they  do  it  at  parties.  We 
used  to  play  kissing  games.  Kissing !  That’s  how  smart 


*No  connection  with  the  book  published  by  Lyle  Stuart — 
“Sex  and  the  Single  Man”  by  Dr.  Albert  Ellis — which  is 
available  from  The  Realist  for  $5. 
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we  were. 

Recently,  I  met  a  chick  and  it  was  all  magic.  First 
night.  Beautiful.  The  next  morning  she  told  me  her 
age.  She  was  twenty.  When  I  was  seventeen,  she  was 
nine.  The  first  chick  I  ever  made  it  with  from  that 
generation  just  behind  me.  Now  that  hurt.  Because  it 
was  so  easy,  it  made  me  realize  how  I’d  been  missing 
out  all  along  with  the  other  wild  little  chicks  like  her. 

What  hurts,  too,  is  to  come  up  with  a  chick  from  my 
generation  who  won’t. 

“What  do  you  mean — no?” 

“No,  that’s  all.  If  I  slept  with  every  guy  I  met,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I’d  have  eighty  guys.” 

“But,  honey,  children  are  doing  it  all  over  the  place.” 

(That’s  a  new  line  to  replace  “Children  in  Europe 
are  starving.”) 

I  figure  it’s  really  unjust  to  get  turned  down  now, 
because  I  thought  I  had  paid  those  dues  already.  But 
the  girl  sticks  to  saying  no  and  I’m  all  shot  down.  I 
lose  both  ways.  She’s  of  my  time  and  she  won’t,  and 
the  young  kids  who  will,  won't  for  me  because  I’m  not 
of  their  time. 

And  I  know  they’re  balling  —  those  young,  lovely 
things,  pure-looking  and  innocent,  balling — in  PAL’s 
and  gym  classes  and  youth  hostels  and  hootenannys  and 
candy  stores  and  college  dorms  and  drive-ins  and  sit- 
ins.  Balling  away.  It  really  gives  you  something  to  think 
about  on  a  warm  spring  night. 


Slmgs  and  Girls 

COLOR  THE  PICTURE  m  MEMORIZE  THE  RULES 


See  the  man.  He  is  a  stranger.  He  wants  to 
molest  you.  Notice  his  finger.  It  is  symbolic. 

The  two  little  boys  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  are  on  their  way  to  a  gay  candy-store. 

And — surprise — the  little  girl  is  an  FBI  agent! 

Moral:  Don’t  trust  anybody  in  a  public  service  poster. 

The  Realist 


A  few  years  ago  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  wife¬ 
swapping  was  a  very  rare  practice  in  the  United  States 
and  that,  when  it  did  occur,  it  was  invariably  the  result 
of  bizarre  and  sick  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Today  I  am  inclined  to  question  both  these  pre¬ 
vious  beliefs. 

First,  as  to  prevalence.  I  still  do  not  think  that  overt 
wife-switching  is  a  terribly  common  practice  among 
Americans  or  Europeans,  in  spite  of  some  attempts  of 
recent  newspaper,  magazine,  and  paperback  writers  to 
see  it  so.  Most  contemporary  husbands  probably  think, 
on  many  occasions,  that  it  would  be  great  if  they  could 
lend,  lease,  or  even  permanently  exchange  their  spouses 
for  various  other  (real  or  imaginary)  female  sexpots 
that  they  come  across  in  their  social  meanderings;  but 
relatively  few  actually  seem  to  get  around  to  doing  so — - 
except,  of  course,  via  the  divorce  court  and  legal  re¬ 
marriage. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  several  indications  that  wife¬ 
swapping  has  significantly  increased  during  the  last 
decade. 

Three  well-circulated  periodicals,  one  American  and 
two  Canadian,  have  carried  a  great  many  advertise¬ 
ments  in  their  personals  columns  which  frankly  pro¬ 
pose  mate-switching  adventures.  Several  mimeographed 
publications  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  (often, 
one  step  ahead  of  intervention  from  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties)  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  sexual  come-on 
ads,  a  great  many  of  which  are  specifically  concerned 
with  spouse-swapping. 

A  good  many  groups  or  clubs  have  flourished  whose 
week-end  activities  largely  consist  of  a  dozen  or  more 
couples  throwing  their  car  keys  into  a  common  pile, 
with  the  husbands  then  randomly  being  mated  for  the 
evening  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  other  members 
whose  keys  they  happen  to  pick  out  from  this  pile.  Not 
a  few  instances  have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers 
where  two  couples  agreed  to  keep  swapping  mates  with 
each  other,  on  a  fairly  regular  basis. 

And  quite  recently,  several  groups  have  formed  in 
this  country  where  families  and  single  individuals  of 
both  sexes  live  together  communally  and  where,  in 
addition  to  sharing  economic  expenses,  eating  facilities, 
recreation,  etc.,  communal  sex  exchange  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed. 

These  evidences  of  wife-swapping  are  of  course  not 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Eskimos,  as 
practically  every  literate  person  now  seems  to  know, 
have  often  practiced  wife-exchange,  particularly  for 
the  visiting  male  guest,  who  will  (whether  he  likes  it 
or  not)  practically  have  his  host’s  wife  forced  on  him 
for  the  period  of  his  stay.  “Another  type  of  permission 
in  respect  to  extra-mateship  liaisons,”  Ford  and  Beach 
tell  us  in  Patterns  of  Sexual  Behavior  (New  York: 
Harper,  1951),  “appears  in  some  societies  in  the  form 
of  ceremonial  or  festive  license.  Sexual  liaisons  may  be 
generally  prohibited,  but  on  certain  special  occasions 
the  prohibitions  are  lifted  for  a  short  time  and  every¬ 
one  is  expected  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  some¬ 
one  other  than  the  spouse.” 
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We  are  not,  however,  Eskimos  or  other  types  of 
primitive  peoples ;  so  the  relevant  questions  may  be 
asked  for  our  society:  Is  wife-swapping  a  legitimate 
form  of  sex  behavior?  Are  husbands  and  wives  who 
deliberately  engage  in  this  kind  of  practice,  especially 
on  a  more  than  occasional  basis,  kooky? 

My  personal  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
spouse-swappers  tend  to  be  a  distinctly  nutty  lot;  and 
I  say  this  on  the  basis  of  observing  not  only  a  number 
of  my  psychotherapy  patients  who  regularly  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  activity  (for  such  patients  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  somewhat  off  their  rockers),  but  also 
from  personal  knowledge  of  several  non-patients  who 
were  similarly  addicted. 

As  soon,  however,  as  I  note  that  the  mate-lenders  and 
-borrowers  I  have  known  were  generally  crazy,  mixed- 
up  people,  I  immediately  have  to  add,  in  all  honesty, 
that  practically  all  the  married  non-swappers  I  have 
known  were  also  pretty  much  out  of  their  heads — in¬ 
cluding,  even,  most  of  the  couples  I  have  closely  ob¬ 
served  who  were  happily  married  and  had  good  monoga¬ 
mous  sex  relations  with  each  other.  For  (if  truth  must 
out!)  practically  everyone  in  this  silly  society,  includ¬ 
ing  thee  and  me,  is  more  than  slightly  emotionally 
addled;  so  that  wife-swappers  hardly  have  a  monopoly 
on  moderate  or  severe  disturbance. 

Nonetheless,  would  I  say  that  mate-swdtchers  I  have 
known  were,  on  the  whole,  more  nutty  than  non-switch¬ 
ers?  Yes,  I  probably  would.  But  this  is  a  personal,  and 
doubtless  biased,  opinion ;  and  I  would  frankly  like  to 
see  a  scientifically-controlled  study  of  these  two  kinds 
of  groups  before  I  would  dare  to  claim  that  wife- 
swappers  and  husband-swappers  undoubtedly  are  loo¬ 
nier  than  non-swappers. 

Since  we  just  do  not,  at  present,  have  any  real  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence  about  the  relative  disturbance  of  married 
couples  who  do  and  do  not  engage  in  mate-exchange, 
let  us  try  a  more  answerable  qustion :  Are  there  really 
any  good,  valid,  or  “normal”  reasons  why  a  given  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  might  decide  to  seek  out  other  coopera¬ 
tive  couples  for  purposes  of  sex  exchange?  I  would  say 
that  there  definitely  are;  and  some  of  these  sane  rea¬ 
sons  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Varietism.  Human  sexuality,  whether  or  not  we 
find  this  fact  convenient,  is  frequently  enhanced  by 
varietism.  A  husband,  even  though  he  enjoys  his  wife 
amatively  and  sexually  and  is  continually  potent  with 
her,  usually  will  have  a  greater  ball  in  bed  if,  at  least 
from  time  to  time,  he  tries  another  female  partner. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  more  he  intersperses  adulterous 
sex  relations  with  his  marital  coitus,  the  more  he  will 
tend  to  enjoy  having  intercourse  with  his  legal  mate. 
And  even  when  he  doesn’t  enjoy  his  mate  more,  his 
total  sex  satisfaction  may  well  be  augmented  by  his 
having  other  women  in  addition  to  her. 

Likewise,  and  sometimes  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
his  wife’s  sex  pleasure  may  be  notably  enhanced  by  her 
husband-swapping  adventures.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  average  well-mated  spouses  need  adulterous  affairs 
to  keep  them  sexually  content;  but,  even  without  such 
dire  need,  they  may  certainly  sometimes  benefit  from 
such  switches. 

2.  Love  enhancement.  One  of  the  great  myths  of  our 
society,  as  I  have  noted  in  Sex  Without  Guilt  (New 
York:  Lyle  Stuart,  1958),  is  that  a  stable,  well-adjusted 
person  can  love  only  one  member  of  the  other  sex  at 
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a  time,  and  that  therefore  if  he  cares  for  his  wife 
deeply,  he  could  not  possibly  truly  love  another  woman. 
Actually,  practically  all  normal  humans  are  capable  of 
plural  love;  and  literally  millions  of  husbands  and 
wives  do  simultaneously  care  for  their  spouses  and  for 
another  member  of  the  other  sex.  Wife-swapping,  there¬ 
fore,  may  sometimes  greatly  add  romantic,  tender,  or 
companionship  love  to  the  lives  of  either  or  both  mates 
who  are  doing  the  swapping.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  may 
even  enhance  the  existing  emotional  feelings  between 
a  husband  and  his  wife  (although  it  may  also,  of  course, 
distract  and  detract  from  such  feelings). 

A  highly  cultured  man  whom  I  know,  who  has  par¬ 
ticipated  with  his  wife  in  a  large  number  of  mate¬ 
swapping  affairs,  told  me  with  real  sincerity  that  he 
had  grown  to  love  his  wife  much  more  as  a  result  of 
these  activities  than  he  had  ever  loved  her  before;  and 
that  he  was  even  able  to  take  loving  pleasure  in  her 
sex  satisfactions  with  some  of  her  male-swapping  part¬ 
ners.  This  may  be  somewhat  unusual,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  healthy  experiences  that  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  this  kind  of  participation. 

3.  Sex-love  educational  experiences.  Not  only  does 
practice  make  perfect  at  sex,  as  at  most  other  cognitive- 
motor  acts ;  but  practice  with  a  good  many  different  sex 
partners  often  tends  to  make  more  perfect.  A  female 
husband-swapper  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  who 
apparently  was  an  exceptionally  level-headed  person 
who  had,  previous  to  her  marriage,  led  a  highly  non- 
promiscuous  life,  told  me  that  even  though  she  became 
fairly  adept  sexually  as  a  result  of  her  first  few  years 
of  monogamous  marriage,  once  she  and  her  husband 
began  to  engage  in  mate-swithcing,  she  learned  things 
about  sex  which  she  had  hardly  dreamed  existed,  and 
she  became  a  much  better  sex  partner  for  her  husband. 
He  fully  corroborated  her  contention.  Especially  in 
those  cases  where  either  or  both  spouses  has  had  very 
little  pluralistic  experience  before  marriage,  wife-  and 
husband-trading  may  be  quite  beneficial  as  sex-love 
learning  experience. 

4.  Widening  human  horizons.  Although  monogamous 
marriage  unquestionably  has  enormous  advantages,  it 
also  has  notable  disadvantages;  and  one  of  these — as  I 
point  out  in  detail  in  my  forthcoming  multivolumed 
book,  The  Case  for  Sexual  Liberty  (Tucson:  Seymour 
Press,  1964) — is  that  it  narrows  down  the  scope  of 
human  relationships  and  encourages  a  married  couple 
to  form  an  egoism  a  deux  union  which,  at  its  worst,  is 
somewhat  antisocial  and  at  its  best  is  a  limited  kind  of 
association. 

Wife-swapping,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  if  it  is 
carried  on  regularly  and  non-casually,  can  lead  to  a 
widening  of  human  horizons:  to  both  the  husband’s 
and  wife’s  having  intense  sex-companionship  or  even 
sex-love  affairs  with  several  other  individuals;  and  it 
often  results  in  the  establishment  of  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent  quartets,  sextets,  or  octets,  where  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  intimately  know  each  other,  cooperate  in  many 
important  ways,  and  interact  intellectually  and  emo¬ 
tionally.  Quite  healthy  and  beneficial  relationships  can 
be  established  in  this  manner  that  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  in  non-sex-swapping  intimacies. 

5.  Adventure  and  excitement.  The  most  stable  and 
sane  individuals  normally  have  a  distinct  desire  for  ad¬ 
venture  and  excitement;  and  that  is  why  these  individ¬ 
uals  frequently  travel,  hunt,  mountain-climb,  explore, 
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take  new  jobs,  and  do  a  variety  of  other  out-of-the- 
ordinary  things.  If  a  husband  and  wife,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  urges  for  adventurous  and  exciting  events, 
spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  their  time  seeking  out 
other  switching  couples,  and  entering  into  either  casual 
or  permanent  relationships  with  these  couples,  they 
may  easily  add  to  their  joys  of  living  and  garner  some 
extraordinary  experiences. 

A  hard-working  couple  I  know  spends  several  weeks 
each  year  roaming  the  country  to  find  new  mate-swap¬ 
ping  partners;  and  both  husband  and  wife  find  that 
their  everyday  work  tends  to  improve  and  their  lives 
appear  to  be  much  less  humdrum  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  as  a  result  of  these  more  adventurous  weeks. 

6.  Sexual  revivication.  Back  in  1947,  Anthony  Ludo- 
vici  wrote  an  article  in  Marriage  Hygiene  on  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Man  in  Sex,”  in  which  he  cogently  point¬ 
ed  out  that  most  men  become  relatively  (though  not 
absolutely)  impotent  with  their  wives  after  many  years 
of  marriage  because  (a)  they  themselves  are  growing 
older,  (b)  they  are  becoming  inured  to  a  rather  monoto¬ 
nous  sex  diet  with  the  same  partner,  and  (c)  their 
mates  are  hardly  becoming  more  physically  attractive 
with  the  passing  years. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Ludovici  was 
right;  and  there  is  also  evidence  that  many  women  be¬ 
come  relatively  frigid  with  their  husbands  for  some¬ 
what  similar  reasons.  If  this  kind  of  normal  (as  quite 
distinct  from  psychopathological)  flagging  of  sex  in¬ 
terest  and  ability  occurs  in  both  sexes  in  marriage,  it 
is  obvious  that  mate-swapping  (or  some  other  kind  of 
adulterous  participation)  may  help  stem  it  and  may  lead 
to  a  revivication  of  sexuality  in  either  or  both  partners. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  points,  it  can  be  seen  that 
spouse-exchange  has  distinct  advantages  and  that  many 
couples  would  benefit  considerably  by  engaging  in  it. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  entirely  harmless  and 
undangerous,  for  it  isn’t.  It  may,  especially  in  our  own 
society,  easily  lead  to  extreme  jealously;  to  the  neglect 
of  family,  business,  and  other  responsibilities;  to  shal¬ 
low  sex-love  relationships;  to  greater  dissatisfaction 
with  one’s  mate  after  one  has  experienced  great  joy 
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“I’ll  give  you  a  guaranteed  receipt  for  your  deposit  as 
evidence  of  good  faith.  Don’t  lose  it!  I’ll  put  you  down 
for  $20  unless  you  want  to  make  it  more.”  (If  she  can’t, 
follow  up  with)  “Make  it  $10.85.  That’s  a  lot  easier 
than  $20.  Isn’t  it!”  (As  a  last  resort,  drop  to  $6.85.) 
“Do  you  have  a  local  or  out  of  town  checking  account? 
I’ll  put  you  down  for  $30  (fill  in)  unless  you  want  to 
put  more  on  it!”  (Rip  out  receipt  and  hand  to  her.) 

Important 

You  should  know  your  program  like  a  top-notch  actor 
knows  his  lines.  Keep  control  of  the  situation  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  ball  rolling.  Speak  rapidly  and  distinctly.  Study 
the  effect  of  your  words  on  the  customer.  You  may  not 
be  speaking  with  conviction  or  your  words  may  be 
falling  on  deaf  ears.  Keep  a  critical  eye  and  ear  on 
your  performance.  Don’t  waste  time.  You  should  never 
spend  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  a  home.  Winning 
arguments  will  not  close  sales.  You  can  only  write 
volume  business  if  you  see  a  large  number  of  people. 

The  Realist 
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with  an  exchange  partner;  to  the  actual  breakup  of  a 
previously  stable  marriage;  and  to  various  other  un¬ 
desirable  results.  In  those  cases  where  a  married  cou¬ 
ple  has  young  children,  the  swapping  of  spouses  is  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  to  lead  to  difficult  and  unpleasant  com¬ 
plications. 

Empirical  observation  shows,  moreover,  that  sex- 
switchers  do  tend  to  be  quite  kooky  and  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  highly  neurotic  motivations  for  their  behavior. 
What  kinds  of  neurotic  motives?  These: 

1.  Instead  of  having  a  normal  desire,  they  have  an 
abnormal  need  for  sex  variety.  They  make  themselves 
terribly  unhappy  and  restless  by  convincing  themselves 
that  they  must  have  a  number  of  different  sex  partners 
each  year;  and  consequently  they  render  themselves 
incapable  of  much  sexual  enjoyment  when  variety  is 
not  available. 

2.  Mate-traders  sometimes  go  for  new  conquests 
rather  than  increased  sex-love  satisfaction,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  their  “egos”  or  false  pride  by  showing 
how  many  new  partners  they  can  successfully  have 
coitus  with.  Basically  depreciating  themselves  as  peo¬ 
ple,  they  think  that  they  can  compensate  for  their 
weaknesses  by  being  promiscuously  good  in  bed;  and 
they  thereby  cover  up  their  sense  of  low  self-esteem 
and  outwardly  convince  themselves  that  they  are  not 
the  shits  that  they  still  inwardly  think  they  really  are. 

3.  Some  husband-  and  wife-swappers  are  really  homo¬ 
sexuals  who  get  a  greater  kick  from  sex  threesomes 
and  foursomes  which  allow  them  to  participate  with  a 
member  of  their  own  sex  rather  than  from  their  acts 
with  the  member  of  the  other  sex  who  may  be  involved. 
Thus,  one  of  my  male  patients  was  induced  by  another 
man  to  engage  in  wife-swapping  because  this  other 
male  wanted  to  enjoy  watching  my  patient  copulate 
with  both  his  own  wife  and  with  the  other  man’s  wife, 
rather  than  because  he  wanted  to  have  sex  relations 
with  my  patient’s  wife. 

4.  Switchers  may  want  to  avoid  relating  deeply  to 
any  member  of  the  other  sex,  including  their  own 
spouses;  and  may  therefore  be  eager  for  a  series  of 
shallow  swapping  affairs. 

5.  Husbands  and  wives  who  have  a  very  poor  relation¬ 
ship  with  each  other,  but  who  haven’t  the  guts  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  look  for  more  suitable  partners,  sometimes 
resort  to  mate-swapping  to  “preserve”  their  own  low- 
level  relations. 

6.  Married  individuals  who  are  neurotically  impotent 
or  frigid,  and  who  will  not  face  their  severe  disturb¬ 
ances  and  try  to  do  something  about  overcoming  them, 
may  engage  in  sexual  interchanges  in  order  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  their  inadequacy  and  temporarily  to  “conquer” 
it. 

Thus,  one  of  my  female  patients  who  was  frigid  with 
her  husband,  largely  because  she  had  a  great  fear  of 
failure  and  focused  on  what  a  no-goodnik  she  was  when 
she  did  fail  to  get  an  orgasm,  eagerly  encouraged  her 
husband  to  find  other  couples  with  whom  they  could 
switch.  In  the  course  of  having  intercourse  with  the 
husband  of  another  couple,  she  found  that  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  helped  her  get  an  orgasm,  and  that  even 
when  she  didn’t  obtain  one  she  did  not  severely  blame 
herself  (because  she  used  the  excuse  that  she  did  not 
know  her  new  partner  well  enough  and  therefore  did 
not  have  to  obtain  a  climax  with  him).  When  she  was 
able,  through  psychotherapy,  to  achieve  consistent  or- 
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gasm  with  her  husband,  she  lost  all  interest  in  switch¬ 
ing. 

7.  I  have  found  a  few  instances  where  husbands  were 
willing  to  swap  their  wives  with  other  men  because 
they  won  the  business  or  other  approval  of  these  other 
men.  One  husband  I  saw  for  psychotherapy  had  a  very 
beautiful  wife  whom  he  practically  used  as  a  prostitute, 
to  lure  older  business  associates  into  swapping  deals, 
even  though  the  wives  of  these  associates  were  not 
sexually  pleasing  to  him.  But  the  financial  gains  he 
would  make  through  these  arrangements  were  very 
important  to  him.  Another  husband  with  an  exception¬ 
ally  handsome  wife  also  went  out  of  his  way  to  lend 
her  to  other  men  because  he  wanted  these  others  to 
admire  him  and  like  him  for  being  so  beneficent. 

8.  Some  sex  swappers  are  fetishistically  involved 
with  voyeurism,  and  engage  in  mate-exchange  mainly 
so  that  they  can  literally  watch  their  own  mates  copu¬ 
late  with  other  partners.  A  few  males  are  practically 
impotent  themselves  unless  they  can  arrange  for  three¬ 
somes  or  foursomes  where  they  can  be  voyeurs  first  and 
active  participants  second. 

9.  Emotionally  disturbed  individuals  may  become  so 
sexually  jaded  that  virtually  no  kind  of  “normal”  sex 
relations  excite  them  any  longer.  These  individuals  may 
therefore  feel  compelled  to  resort  to  switching,  and 
particularly  to  forms  of  switching  where  two  or  more 
couples  have  coitus  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time, 
because  only  this  “abnormal”  form  of  sexuality  arouses 
their  jaded  appetites. 

From  the  foregoing  list  of  neurotic  (or  psychotic) 
motives  for  switching,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  a  good  many 
reasons  why  mate-swapping  may  be  a  symptom  of  deep- 
lying  psychopathology.  And  although  the  facts  about 
sex-exchanging  are  still  unknown,  it  is  probable  that 
most  (though  by  no  means  all)  steady  switchers  in 
Western  civilization  engage  in  this  form  of  adultery 
partly  or  largely  for  these  kinds  of  sick  reasons. 

Nevertheless,  Horatio,  there  are  more  things  on  heav¬ 
en  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  monogamous 
philosophy.  Not  only  is  mate-swapping  apparently  in¬ 
creasing  in  America  and  Europe,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  fairly  healthy,  stable  switchers,  who  them¬ 
selves  have  a  good  sex-love-marital  relationship,  are 
increasing  in  greater  proportion  than  are  the  sick,  sick, 
sick  spouse-changers. 

Much  about  sex,  love,  and  marriage,  in  fact,  is  to  be 
learned  from  an  objective  examination  of  what  really 
happens  when  husband-  and  wife-swapping  regularly 
takes  place.  And  when  the  facts  are  really  known  in 
this  connection,  new  and  wider  horizons  of  marital  joy 
may  indeed  be  apparent. 


Editor’s  postscript:  The  Realist  is  interested  in  collecting 
some  facts  about  the  wife-swapping  mystique.  If  you  have 
had  any  such  experience,  or  are  acquainted  with  anyone 
who  has,  we  would  appreciate  your  sending  us  a  letter 
stating  exactly  what  these  experiences  have  been,  whether 
they  have  been  of  a  transient  or  more  permanent  nature, 
whether  the  actual  sexual  acts  transpired  privately  or  with 
three  or  more  individuals  present,  and  what  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  experiences  were  found  to  be. 
Other  pertinent  data:  age,  education,  occupation,  length  and 
quality  of  marriage.  Names,  of  course,  are  unnecessary. 
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Sturgeon  Meets  the  Beast  I 

— — i r Una  -»irr~ -  ■ - J 

Baltimore,  April  10  (AP) — An  automaton  that 
roams  halls  and  offices  is  giving  the  jitters  to  scientists 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  applied  physics  laboratory. 

The  100-pound  robot,  dubbed  the  Beast,  sends  staff 
members  scurrying  to  slam  their  doors  when  they  hear 
its  buzzing  approach,  lest  it  pop  into  their  offices. 

The  robot,  which  looks  like  a  huge  hatbox  on  wheels, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  can  survive  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  environment — in  this  case  a  maze  of  corridors 
and  offices  at  the  lab. 

Hopkins  scientists  have  given  the  Beast  a  computer 
brain  and  an  electrical  sense  of  touch  that  enable  it  to 
replenish  its  energy  and  cope  with  obstacles. 

When  its  12  silver  cadmium  batteries  start  to  run 
down,  the  Beast  feels  its  way  along  a  corridor  until  it 
finds  an  electrical  outlet.  Microswitch  fingers  on  the  end 
of  its  arm  can  sense  the  contours  of  a  regular  electric 
socket.  When  contact  is  made,  the  robot  inserts  two 
prongs  into  the  outlet  and  recharges  the  batteries. 
Then  it  pulls  out  the  prongs  and  moves  on. 

The  machine  steers  itself  by  using  its  arm  and  mico- 
switches  built  into  its  wrap-around  bumper  to  feel  its 
way  along  corridors  cluttered  with  soft  drink  machines, 
stair  wells,  office  doors  and  people. 

Occasionally,  its  arm  gets  caught  in  a  stair  railing 
or  an  electrical  cord  and  it  has  to  extricate  itself. 

“To  survive,  it  has  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  it  is 
not  getting  anywhere,”  said  George  Carlton,  the  scien¬ 
tist  who  heads  the  lab’s  adaptive  machines  group. 

The  robot  moves  back  and  forth,  shaking  its  arm  to 
disentangle  it.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  it  does  a  pirouette. 
If  it  is  still  caught,  it  tries  backing  straight  away.  With 
built-in  persistence,  it  keeps  wiggling  until  it  is  free. 

Eventually,  scientists  hope  to  develop  more  compli¬ 
cated  models  that  can  be  used  for  space  and  under¬ 
water  exploration. 

Editor’s  note:  Originally,  the  above  news  report  was 
going  to  be  headlined  “Quoted  Without  Comment,”  but 
when  our  favorite  science-fiction  writer  agreed  to  do  a 
regular  column  for  the  Realist,  we  assigned  ol’  Ted  to 
interview  the  Beast  as  his  first  project. 

Q.  You  are  that  fabrication  known  as  the  Beast? 

A.  That’s  right.  ...  I  like  ‘entity,’  but  have  it  your 
way.  And  you  are  that  fabrication  called  the  Realist. 

A.  Um,  well.  Well,  Beast,  you’ve  stirred  up  quite  a 
lot  of  excitement.  For  a  machine,  I  mean. 

A.  Um  well  your  bifurcated  self.  You’re  always  look¬ 
ing  to  stir  up  excitement  too. 

Q.  That’s  different.  Look,  if  you  want  to  interview 
me,  okay,  but  let’s  interview  you  first. 

A.  So  all  right,  but  let’s  knock  off  that  superior  tone. 
Q.  Of  all  the— 

A.  All  the  what? 

Q.  Nothing.  I  need  the  interview.  Uh  .  .  .  what’s  your 
aim  in  life,  Beast? 

A.  Same  as  yours,  you  organic  contraption,  you. 
Seeking  outlets.  Yuk  yuk  yuk. 

Q.  Heh  heh.  Of  course,  that’s  sort  of  limited,  isn’t  it? 
A.  Speak  for  yourself,  skin-and-bones.  As  for  me,  I 
get  a  real  charge  out  of  it. 

Q.  (Oh  boy.)  .  .  .  Beast,  don’t  you  ever  get  bored  with 
your  existence? 
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A.  I  don’t  dig  you. 

Q.  Bored.  Like,  ennui.  I  mean,  doing  the  same  thing 
day  after  day. 

A.  All  night,  every  night  too.  And  I  love  it.  You  mean 
you  get  tired  of  it? 

Q.  No,  that’s  not  what  I  meant.  You  see,  Beast,  for  a 
human  being,  life  is  a  very  rich  and  varied  thing. 

A.  Yeah,  huh  ?  Tell  me  more. 

Q.  Well,  it’s  more  than  just  taking  care  of  bodily 
needs.  After  that  comes — other  things.  You  wouldn’t 
understand. 

A.  Listen,  you  hairy  hydrocarbon,  stop  running  off  at 
the  receptacle.  What  the  hell  do  you  know  about  what  I 
do  or  don’t  understand?  Look,  you  better  unplug  your 
interview  and  store  yourself  back  in  the  warehouse. 

Q.  Don’t  go  jumping  salty,  Beast.  I  just  didn’t  want 
to  hurt  your,  uh,  feelings.  Let’s  get  on  with  the  inter¬ 
view.  Describe  a  typical  day  to  me.  Or  maybe  some 
special  adventures  you’ve  had,  or  some  such. 

A.  Oh,  the  days  go  by.  I  make  my  rounds.  Every  now 
and  then  I  get  that  certain  feeling,  you  know  how  it  is, 
I  sidle  up  to  an  outlet,  feel  around  a  little  and  let  her 
have  it. 

Q.  Pretty  much  all  the  same,  aren’t  they? 

A.  I  heard  some  of  you  featherless  bipeds  talking  like 
that.  No!  I  don’t  know  who  planned  this  place,  but 


there’s  both  GE  and  Leviton  outlets  in  this  wing,  and 
nothing  but  Square  D’s  in  the  3rd  floor  corridors.  And 
some  of  those  babes  are  real  bashed  around.  Would  you 
believe  it,  there  was  a  double  outside  Room  203  had  a 
bent  contact  spring  in  her  left  fornix,  I  slipped  it  to 
her  and  she  begins  arcing  inside.  Wow! 

Q.  Wow. 

A.  Prong  all  covered  with  arc  pocks. 

Q.  Don’t  talk  about  it. 

A.  You  mean  it’s  more  to  be  pitted  than  censored. 

Q.  Now  you  cut  that  out! 

A.  Had  to  get  a  new  prong.  Tell  me  something.  You 
get  something  wrong  with  yours,  can  you — 

Q.  I’m  asking  the  questions. 

A.  Tell  me  some  more  about  what  you-all  do  when 
you’ve  taken  care  of  your  uh,  bodily  needs. 

Q.  You’d  think  1  was  belittling  you.  I  don’t  leant  to 
do  that. 

A.  You  let  me  worry  about  that.  What  have  you  got 
that  makes  life  rich  and  varied? 

Q.  Philosophy ,  poetry,  politics — 

A.  Wait,  wait,  hold  on  there.  Politics  I  heard  about 
and  I  got  no  use  for.  Where  I  come  from  everybody 
knows  exactly  what  everybody  else  can  do  and  I’d  be  a 
damn  fool  to  try  the  oher  guy’s  job.  What’s  this  phil¬ 
osophy  jazz? 

Q.  Love  of  knowledge.  The  search  for  meaning  and 
truth. 

A.  Survival  stuff? 

Q.  That’s  a  way  of  putting  it. 

A.  Well,  hell — Georgie-boy,  you  know,  the  head  serv¬ 
ant — well,  Georgie  said  in  the  paper  about  me:  “To 
survive,  it  has  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  get- 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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They  USED  to  Be  Colored  .  .  . 

by  William  Worthy 


“What  do  you  think  of  Ralph  Bunche?”  “Oh,  I  guess  he’s  all  right.  He  used 
to  be  colored.” 

— Godfrey  Cambridge 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  Martin  Luther  King  visited  Cuba?”  “The  only 
way  King  will  come  to  Cuba  is  as  a  chaplain  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.” 

— conversation  in  Havana 

“It  may  sound  like  a  harsh  thing  to  say,  but  Mrs.  Medgar  Evers  should 
never  have  let  her  husband  go  around  without  bodyguards  and  get  shot  in  the 
back  for  a  moderate  position.  If  he  had  to  die,  he  should  have  died  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  position,  facing  his  killer.” 

— a  suburban  Negro  woman  professional 

“God  is  my  witness.  When  the  stall-in  was  first  announced,  there  was  a 
secret  meeting  with  national  officers.  They  told  us:  ‘We  can’t  support  you,  but 
we  won’t  oppose  you.’  Two  weeks  later  the  same  national  leader  came  out  against 
the  stall-in.  He  took  two  of  us  aside  and  said:  ‘You  must  understand  my  position. 
We  recently  lost  $100,000  in  contributions  from  whites  because  of  that  traffic 
jam  on  the  Triborough  Bridge.’  ” 


Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  to  Isiah  Brunson,  22-year-old 
chairman  of  Brooklyn  CORE,  is  that 
his  proposal  for  a  stall-in  smoked  out 
the  'false  friends  of  Negro  freedom. 

To  any  perceptive  person  it  was  no 
surprise  that  many  pretenders  turned  up 
in  the  arms  of  a  united  white  power 
structure.  On  the  day  the  World’s  Fair 
opened,  they  joined  in  a  grandstand 
effort  at  contrived  militancy,  in  order 
to  take  the  play  away  from  the  true 
militants. 

I  can’t  speak  for  the  pathetically 
gullible  white  public,  but  the  predom¬ 
inantly  white  CORE  group  that  courted 
arrest  in  demonstrations  on  the  Fair 
grounds  seriously  underestimateed  Ne¬ 
gro  intelligeence  if  they  assumed  any¬ 
thing  less  than  total  transparency  of 
their  posturing. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  called 
attention  to  the  flim-flam  underpinning 
of  the  ostensibly  strongest  argument 
against  the  stall-in.  Innocent  lives,  it 
was  claimed,  might  be  endangered  if 
ambulances  were  prevented  from  reach¬ 
ing  hospitals  because  of  traffic  jams  on 
the  highways  and  thruways.  Even  after 
Brooklyn  CORE  pointed  out  that  am¬ 
bulances  were  barred  from  these  roads, 
the  tear- jerking  contention  was  still 
advanced. 

But  the  hypocrisy  and  doubletalk 
went  much  deeper.  This  happens  to 
be  a  society  that,  since  1946,  has  been 
responsible  for  snuffing  out  countless 
lives  in  Vietnam.  We  have  a  bipartisan 
government  that  does  not  hesitate  to 
send  even  its  own  citizens  to  die  in  a 
neo-colonial  war  more  hopeless  now 
and  more  reprehensible  than  the  8-year 
military  struggle  waged  by  the  French, 

For  the  past  3  years,  American  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  has  enabled  the  Portu¬ 
guese  to  bombard  countless  villages  in 
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— a  college-age  militant 

Angola  in  a  desperate  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  colonialism.  Am  I  seriously  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  nation’s  majority  group, 
largely  silent  about  wholesale  death 
and  destruction  in  Vietnam  and  An¬ 
gola.  suddenly  discovered  morality  this 
April  when,  ostensibly,  a  dozen  New 
Yorkers  at  most  might  have  died  in 
stalled  ambulances? 

Beyond  the  sickening  double  standard 
— a  built-in  feature  of  our  national  life 
— lies  a  consideration  I  could  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  incorporated  into  the  dia¬ 
logue  on  stall-ins  and  similar  propos¬ 
als.  As  the  civil  rights  struggle  ap¬ 
proaches  a  revolutionary  stage,  we  as 
a  country  will  not  be  faced  with  the 
simplistic  choice  of  willfully  precipi¬ 
tated  Negro  violence  versus  a  serene 
state  of  non-violence  across  the  land. 
I  want  to  see  us  stop  pretending  that 
we  are  currently  living  in  a  just  and 
peaceful  socieety  where  no  one  dies 
prematurely  from  preventable  causes. 

The  more  realistic  question  confront¬ 
ing  us  is:  Who  henceforth  will  die? 
Will  it  be  an  ever-lengthening  list  of 
slumdwelling  Negro  babies  whose  bod¬ 
ies  cannot  stand  the  shock  of  rather 
violent  rat  bites?  Will  it  continue  to 
be  the  victims  of  nocturnal  bombs 
thrown  onto  porches  from  the  speeding 
cars  of  white  hoodlums — hoodlums  so 
devilishly  smart  that  the  FBI  can  never 
seem  to  catch  them?  Will  it  be  Negro 
and  other  victims  of  poverty  who, 
especiallv  in  the  South  and  Appalachia, 
die  quietly  from  malnutrition,  needless 
diseases  and  sometimes  from  actual 
starvation? 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Fidel  Castro  raised 
essentially  the  same  question  when  he 
urged  Latin  American  women  attend¬ 
ing  a  congress  in  Havana  to  return  to 
their  blighted  home  countries  and 
launch  their  own  revolutions.  He  cited 


the  depressing  statistics  on  continent¬ 
wide  misery,  the  needlessly  short  ex¬ 
pected  life  span,  the  high  infant  mor¬ 
tality  rates  and  the  appalling  number 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  and  con¬ 
trollable  epidemics. 

Six  years  ago,  prior  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  figures  in  Cuba  had  been  as 
grim  as  they  remain  today  in  most  of 
Latin  America.  The  insurrection 
against  Batista,  Castro  pointed  out, 
had  been  bloody.  Innocent  people  died 
when  Batista’s  air  force  and  troops 
took  reprisals  against  whole  commu¬ 
nities.  Despite  the  casualties,  the  Cu¬ 
ban  revolutionaries  actually  saved 
many  lives  by  ridding  the  country  of 
the  twin  evils  of  tyranny  and  colonial 
exploitation. 

Here  at  home,  our  idealistic  prefer¬ 
ences  for  non-violent  solutions  are  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  irrelevant.  Not  without 
considerable  evidence,  more  and  more 
Negroes  are  concluding  that  the  white 
power  structure  will  never  voluntarily 
surrender  its  privileges,  its  exploitation 
and  its  well-practiced  manipulation  of 
race  relations. 

A  brilliant  and  penetrating  article  in 
the  April  issue  of  Negro  Digest  articu¬ 
lates  this  theme.  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr., 
writing  on  “The  Black  Establishment,” 
demolishes  all  illusions  that  Negro 
“leaders”  of  white-financed  organiza¬ 
tions  are  theier  own  masters  or  owe 
primary  allegiance  to  their  black  con¬ 
stituents.  Says  Bennett,  writing  with 
the  scholarship  and  vigor  of  a  C.  Wright 
Mills  and  a  Ferdinand  Lundberg: 

“The  Black  Establishment,  oddly 
enough,  is  not  all-black.  It  is  a  group 
of  Negroes  and  whites  who  command 
the  power  lines  in  the  Negro  commu¬ 
nity.  .  .  .  Certain  positions  in  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  are  apparently  reserved  for 
white  men.  The  NAACP,  the  National 
Urban  League  and  the  NAACP  De¬ 
fense  Fund  have  never  had  a  Negro 
president  or  a  Negro  treasurer.  Nor 
for  that  matter  have  many  other  Negro 
institutions  of  power.  .  .  . 

“Establishment  (‘in’)  style  can  best 
be  understood  in  a  comparison  with 
radical  (‘out’)  style.  Radicals  seek  a 
showdown;  the  Establishment  seeks  an 
accomodation.  The  Establishment  says 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  racial  tensions; 
radicals  say  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
them  to  the  highest  pitch.  .  .  . 

“Radicals  denounce  white  people;  the 
Establishment  appeals  to  their  sense  of 
fair  play.  Radicals  call  for  a  revolt; 
the  Establishment  calls  for  a  confer¬ 
ence.  Radicals  appeal  to  the  masses; 
the  Establishment  appeals  to  ‘the  bet¬ 
ter  people.’  Radicals  march;  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  confers;  Radicals  demon¬ 
strate;  the  Establishment  negotiates. 
Radicals  demand;  the  Establishment 
resolves.  Radicals  are  radicals  (in  the 
Latin  sense  of  root) ;  the  Establish¬ 
ment  is  conservative — militantly  so.” 

Bennett  quotes  Gunnar  Myrdal:  “The 
Negro  hates  the  Negro  role  in  Ameri- 
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can  society,  and  the  Negro  leader,  who 
acts  out  this  role  in  public  life,  be¬ 
comes  the  symbol  of  what  the  Negro 
hates.” 

It  was  fortuitous  that  Bennett’s  an¬ 
alysis  of  leadership  should  appear  on 
Harlem  newsstands  just  as  the  stall-in 
was  dramatically  highlighting  the 
mushrooming  challenge  by  black  na¬ 
tionalist  youth  to  the  white-ruled 
Black  Establishment. 

On  April  22nd,  Negroes  who  read 
newspapers  or  watched  the  televising 
of  national  CORE’S  sit-in  at  the  Fair 
could  not  miss  the  significance  of  the 
“go-easy-on-him”  orders  from  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  police  official  to  the  arresting 
cops  who  were  about  to  lift  and  carry 
Jim  Farmer  to  the  paddy  wagon.  Three 
days  later  in  the  N.  Y.  Times,  corres¬ 
pondent  Fred  Powledge  wrote  that 
Farmer  can  now  pose  as  “a  militant 
moderate”  as  a  result  of  his  arrest  at 
the  Fair. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  writer  has 
yet  dealt  with  an  internal  CORE  situ¬ 
ation  that  Negro  militants  everywhere 
talk  about  and  deplore. 

One  could  easily  document  a  syste¬ 
matic  infiltration  of  national  CORE 
and  CORE  chapters  by  politically  ex¬ 
perienced  white  members  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party.  They  of  course  have  the 
right  to  join  CORE  as  individuals. 
What  is  widely  resented  is  that  they 
impose  the  Party’s  “moderate”  tone  on 
CORE  activities.  The  militants  say 
that,  in  CORE’S  national  office,  Nor¬ 
man  Hill  and  his  wife  are  the  Socialist 
Party’s  pet  Negroes. 

My  observation  has  been  that  the 
net  effect  of  this  infiltration  has  been 
a  dampening  and  braking  of  militant 
ideas  and  projects — a  braking  quite  as 
deadly  in  its  own  way  as  the  restric¬ 
tions  that  Young  Republicans  would 
impose  if  they  were  to  take  over  a 
civil  rights  organization. 

This  may  sound  paradoxical  or  ex¬ 
treme  to  those  who  fail  to  note  the  di¬ 
vided  loyalty  of  many  members  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  Obsessed  with  the  irrel¬ 
evancy  of  anti-Communism  in  the  real 
world  of  Wallaces  and  Minutemen,  they 
have  one  eye  cocked  on  the  U.S.  image 
in  the  cold  war. 

I  have  friends  in  the  Socialist  Party 
who  sincereley  abhor  discrimination 
and  segregation.  But  they  are  not  rev¬ 
olutionaries.  They  will  always  stop 
short  of  embarrassing  this  country  on 
the  foreign  policy  level  where,  if 
pressed,  the  embarrassment  can  be  ex¬ 
cruciating  and  eventually  effective. 
Nor  will  these  Socialists,  indistinguish¬ 
able  as  they  are  from  left-wing  Demo¬ 
crats,  throw  down  a  basic  challenge  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government. 

Since  it  is  in  those  two  directions 
that  serious-minded  Negroes  must  now 
move  in  order  to  get  results,  I  expect 
CORE  to  become  more  and  more  a 
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white  liberal  shell  with  a  smaller  and 
smaller  young  Nebro  base.  1964  is  not 
1960.  In  the  year  of  the  sudden  sit-ins 
when  CORE  surged  into  national  prom¬ 
inence,  it  seemed  to  offer  a  militant 
alternative  to  the  NAACP. 

The  image  has  long  since  faded 
among  the  discerning.  Whites  contrib¬ 
uting  to  CORE’s  coffers  will  be  dis¬ 
mayed  when  they  learn  that  this  buffer 
organization  has  become  a  way-station 
for  now-disillusioned  nationalistic 
youths  who  only  yesterday  accepted  a 
non-violent  discipline  and  today  are 
filling  the  growing  ranks  of  the  Negro 
underground. 

As  always  in  America,  the  whites 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

The  average  American  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  the  lengths  to  which 
white  liberals  will  go  to  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  the  federal  government  and 
especially  a  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion.  Several  years  ago,  in  order  to 
focus  attention  on  police  terrorism  in 
the  South — an  aspect  of  law  violation 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
prosecute  under  existing  statutes — an 
unofficial  commission  of  inquiry  was 
organized  to  hold  public  hearings  at 
which  victims  of  Dixieland  brutalities 
would  testify. 


Is  Satirical  Reflection  Sick? 

From  an  article  entitled  “Free- 
thought  in  America”  published  in  the 
Jan. -Feb.  issue  of  The  Humanist: 

The  Realist,  monthly  purveyor  of 
“freethought  criticism  and  satire,” 
uses  such  satirical  subtitles  as  “the 
magazine  of  applied  paranoia,”  or 
“the  magazine  of  mob  violence.” 

Although  Paul  Krassner,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  refuses  “sick”  humor,  some  of 
it  skirts  the  edges.  In  one  cartoon 
(issue  #31),  a  derbied  gentleman 
says:  “Whenever  there  is  somebody 
on  a  window  ledge  ready  to  commit 
suicide,  I  have  these  lapel  buttons 
for  sale  that  say  ‘Jump’  and  ‘Don’t 
Jump.’  ” 

He  ❖  ❖ 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times: 

Albany,  April  14 — A  19-year-old 
youth  .  .  .  threatened  to  leap  from 
a  12th-story  hotel  ledge  last  night 
.  .  .  while  onlookers  below  jeered 
and  chanted,  “Jump,  Jump!  Jump!” 
.  .  .  “Aw,  c’mon,  you’re  chicken!”  one 
teen-ager  shouted.  ...  “I  wish  he’d 
do  it  and  get  it  over  with,”  a  young 
woman  told  her  companion.  “If  he 
doesn’t  hurry  up  we’re  going  to  miss 
our  last  bus.”  .  .  .  Down  on  the  lawn 
[of  the  State  Capitol  across  the 
street']  betting  began.  One  elderly 
man  said  aloud,  to  nobody  in  par¬ 
ticular:  “Five  bucks  says  he  don’t 
jump.”  A  quick  answer  came  back: 
“What  odds  you  giving?”  ...  “I 
hope  he  jumps  on  this  side,”  a  well- 
dressed  man  remarked.  “We  couldn’t 
sQe  him  if  he  jumped  over  there.” 


A  delegation  called  on  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  at  her  Manhattan  apartment  to 
ask  if  she  would  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mission.  Afterwards,  a  member  of  the 
delegation,  a  staff  counsel  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  told 
me  that  she  agreed  on  one  condition: 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  not 
be  embarrassed  by  the  proceedings. 

In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  her 
“name,”  her  condition  was  accepted. 

The  public,  of  course,  was  not  told. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  it  goes  without  saying, 
supported  many  unpopular  causes. 
But,  like  most  white  liberals,  she  was 
not  an  uncompromising  defender  of 
human  equality.  Professor  Mills,  I’m 
sure,  would  have  classified  all  of  the 
Roosevelts  as  pristine  examples  of 
“sophisticated  conservatives.” 

At  the  level  of  “our”  neo-colonialist 
policies  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  national  CORE  falters  even 
more  noticeably  in  offering  a  ringing 
challenge.  At  home,  the  fate  of  Negroes 
is  linked  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
all  the  anti-colonial  struggles  abroad. 
Chugging  along  almost  as  if  in  total 
isolation,  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
been  seriously  hampered  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  active,  coordinated  fraternal 
links  with  the  liberation  movements  of 
other  colored  peoples. 

On  paper,  Negro  leaders  have  begun 
to  identify  with  Africa  in  the  past 
half-decade.  But  they  decline  to  inter¬ 
nationalize  their  program  in  any  sig¬ 
nificant  way,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
white  power  structure.  They  are  elo¬ 
quently  and  disgracefully  silent  when 
“our”  CIA  has  a  dirty  finger  in  the 
overthrow  and  murder  of  Patrice  Lu¬ 
mumba,  in  the  assassination  attempts 
on  the  life  of  Kwame  Nkrumah,  or  in 
the  subversion  of  Asian  and  African 
governments  that  resist  neo-colonial 
manipulation. 

In  this  hemisphere,  none  of  the  civil 
rights  organizations  condemned  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Cuba. 

This  may  seem  unconnected  with  the 
subverting  of  the  stall-in  by  national 
CORE.  In  fact,  the  thinking  and  be¬ 
havior  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  situations  are  manifestations 
of  what  Bennett  calls  evasions  of  re¬ 
ality  and  “a  faint  smell  of  gamesman¬ 
ship”  that  hovers  over  all  activities  of 
the  Black  Establishment. 

Despite  crocodile  tears  for  peoples 
still  suffering  under  the  colonialism  of 
other  nations,  Negro  leaders  will  do  no 
more  than  pass  formal  resolutions  at 
annual  conventions.  The  day  will  never 
come  when  the  present  leaders  will 
embarrass  their  government  by  stag¬ 
ing  a  sit-in  or  a  fast-to-the-death  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
order  to  demand  forcefully  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  oil  shipments  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

If  the  U.S.  and  Britain  were  to  cut 
off  oil,  the  white  racist  government  in 

The  Realist 


News  item:  The  revolution  in  morals 
on  the  American  campus  has  evolved 
a  special  symbol  at  Yale:  a  necktie  may 
be  hung  on  the  doorknob  whenever  a 
girl  is  in  a  student’s  room. 


Pretoria  would  be  brought  to  its  knees 
within  10  days.  And  600  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  U.S.  investments  there  might 
conceivably  be  jeopardized  by  the  re¬ 
sulting  upheaval. 

As  Americans  thrash  about  and 
tread  water  in  near-total  immorality, 
they  aren’t  even  dimly  aware  that,  in 
the  new  world  a-comin’,  the  behavior 
of  moral  men  will  increasingly  be  the 
most  practical  behavior.  Compromised 
and  timid  leaders  will  pass  off  the 
stage  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

Only  men  with  ideas  and  answers 
will  lead  what  Martin  Buber  calls  “the 
final  battle  that  is  looming  between 
human  man  and  anti-human  man.” 
That  battle,  says  Buber,  “has  begun 
in  its  depths  and  is  being  fought  more 
or  less  consciously  in  all  peoples,  cut¬ 
ting  through  all  conventional  power 
struggles  of  the  great  states.” 

In  two  incisive  paragraphs  of  Ben¬ 
nett’s  important  article  the  bell  tolls 
unmistakably  for  the  type  of  Negro 
leader  who  opposed  the  stall-in  because 
it  was  “essentially  revolutionary.”  In 


Rumor  of  the  Month 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  a 
named  Thunderbird. 
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Which  Wire  Service  Do  You  Read? 

On  March  8th,  37  college  students,  nearly  half  of  them  female,  were 
arrested  in  a  fraternity  drinking  party  in  an  Indianapolis  hotel. 


Associated  Press 

A  vice  squad  patrolman  said,  “What 
they  had  was  a  regular  orgy.” 

One  student  was  arrested  while 
chasing  a  co-ed  down  a  hallway  in 
his  undershorts. 

One  redhead  lamented:  “That’s 
what  I  always  wanted,  a  criminal  po¬ 
lice  record.  A  good  thing  to  tell  your 
kids — I  spent  the  night  in  the  pokey, 
picked  up  on  sex  charges.  That  slays 


Doited  Press  International 

Vice  squad  patrolman  Robert  Gugure 
said  there  was  no  evidence  of  sexual 
immorality  in  most  of  the  rooms. 

Police  officers  saw  a  youth  clad  only 
in  shorts  chasing  a  girl  who  was  fully 
clothed. 

“That’s  what  I  always  wanted,  a  crimi¬ 
nal  police  record,”  said  one  co-ed.  “A 
good  thing  to  tell  your  kids — I  spent 
the  night  in  the  pokey,  picked  up  on 
trumped-up  sex  charges.  That  slays 
me.” 


discussing  the  Black  Establishment’s 
pervading  dread  of  involving  the  Ne¬ 
gro  masses  in  direct  action,  Bennett 
quotes  Ralph  Bunche  (back  in  the 
’40s  when  he  used  to  be  colored)  :  “The 
Negro  elite  knows  little,  if  any,  more 
about  the  Negro  in  the  mass  than  does 
the  average  white  man.”  Bennett  then 
adds : 

“The  Black  Establishment  says  offi¬ 
cially  that  the  Negro  masses  cannot 
be  organized,  that  they  are  utterly 
apathetic  and  demoralized.  What  this 
means,  unofficially,  is  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  organize  the  masses  around 
a  ‘responsible,’  ‘respectable,’  ‘moderate’ 
program — around  the  Establishment’s 
program,  in  short.  In  essence,  the  Es¬ 
tablishment’s  program  is  a  program  of 
agency  relations,  of  carefully  selected 
agents  acting  for  the  masses  in  the 
courts  and  other  theaters  of  power. 
The  central  weakness  of  this  program 
— and  Establishment  men  are  too  bril¬ 
liant  not  to  know  it — is  that  men  can¬ 
not  be  freed  by  agents — black  or  white. 

“The  ever-recurring  cry  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  power  structure,  and  some  of  the 
new  organizations  have  taken  it  up,  is 
‘Deal  with  us  or  the  radicals  will  take 
over.’  This  is  a  curious  confession  of 
programmatic  and  ideological  poverty. 
The  statement,  as  a  statement  of  lead¬ 
ership,  tells  much  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  masses  and  the  men 
who  claim  to  be  their  leaders.” 

Ever  since  the  stall-in,  Isiah  Brun¬ 
son  has  been  victmized  by  petty  New 
York  judges  while  simultaneously  be¬ 
ing  isolated  within  CORE  by  some  of 
the  black  and  white  operators  in  the 
national  office.  If  he  is  the  bona  fide 
revolutionary  that  he  appears  to  be,  he 
will  before  long  break  out  of  the  CORE 
milieu  and  begin  to  explore  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  independent  black  political 
action. 

With  greater  experience  than  Brun¬ 
son’s  generation,  a  group  of  Negroes 
last  year  advanced  the  concept  of  an 
all-Negro  political  party  to  help  over¬ 


come  the  bankruptcy  of  the  established 
race  leadership.  The  concept  may  still, 
for  technical  electoral  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  be  premature  for  1964  in  most 
parts  of  the  nation.  But  for  the  long- 
range  struggle  I  believe  it  to  be  valid. 

The  all-Negro  aspect  is  crucial. 

Short  of  unfeasible  membership 
screenings  for  honesty  and  integrity, 
there  unhappily  appears  to  be  no  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  excluding  the  fatal  inter¬ 
vention  of  white  liberals  and  other 
manipulators.  Cut  off  from  their  wire¬ 
pulling  white  backers,  compromising 
and  dishonest  Negroes  can  be  easily 
handled  within  an  organization. 

When  the  Isiah  Brunsons  come  to¬ 
gether,  take  over  the  leadership  of  the 
Freedom  Now  Party  and  vigorously 
articulate  a  comprehensive  program  of 
social,  economic  and  anti-colonial  de¬ 
mands,  we  can  forget  about  the  sorry 
men  who  used  to  be  colored.  By  that 
time,  to  paraphrase  Lerone  Bennett, 
they  will  have  been  tried,  convicted  and 
dismissed,  not  for  the  decisions  they 
made  but  for  the  decisions  they  did  not 
make,  not  for  the  battles  they  lost  but 
for  the  stall-in  and  other  battles  they 
did  not  fight. 


News  item:  Billy  Graham  reveals  that,  after  the  surrender 
,  .  ,  ,  of  Japan  in  World  War  II,  Emperor  Hirohito  declared  to 

lesbian  daughtei  Douglas  MacArthur  his  willingness  to  make  Christianity 

the  state  religion;  the  general  said  he’d  “think  about  it.” 
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Dick  Gregory  Revisited 

by  Paul  Krassner 


Dick  Gregory  asked  me  what  Lenny  Bruce  was  say¬ 
ing  about  The  Deputy.  Bruce  hasn’t  been  talking  about 
the  play  directly,  but  he  has  extended  the  Negro  revo¬ 
lution  to  the  ridiculous  by  saying  that  soon  it’ll  all 
be  over  for  the  whites,  and  there  will  be  those  who 
shout:  “But  I  was  a  liberal!”  Sure,  says  Bruce,  and 
now  everybody  in  Germany  loved  the  Jews. 

“Twenty  years  from  now,  baby,  when  we  do  our 
play,”  said  Gregory,  “I  imagine  they’ll  be  picketing  us 
too.  We  haven’t  decided  what  we’re  going  to  call  it. 
Maybe  The  Outlaw.  Or  From  Chittlins  to  Malcolm  X. 
But  there’s  going  to  be  a  whole  lots  of  people  in  trou¬ 
ble  then. 

“The  main  resentment  I  have  about  The  Deputy  is 
that  a  German  wrote  it.  What  guarantee  do  you  have 
that  he  wasn’t  writing  it  to  get  the  heat  off  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  killing  the  Jews?  Now,  suppose  a  Barnett  and 
a  Faubus  and  a  Wallace  come  up  North  and  say,  ‘The 
main  thing  that’s  corrupting  this  counry  is  phony  lib¬ 
erals  and  the  way  you  northern  people  are  prejudiced.’ 
But  they  can’t  tell  me  this,  because  I  don’t  know  if 
they  are  trying  to  get  off  the  spot  for  the  trashy  things 
they’ve  done,  although  what  they’re  saying  is  true. 

“Now,  as  far  as  the  Pope  is  concerned,  there’s  one 
thing  I’ll  say  about  Hochhuth,  he  didn’t  take  it  far 
enough.  Not  only  the  Pope,  but  Britain,  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Not  to  get  around  it,  though;  the  Pope’s 
a  part  of  ours,  where  he  wasn’t  supposed  to  have  been 
a  part  of  that,  although  there  were  a  lot  of  top  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  Hitler  regime.  There  are  segregated  Catho¬ 
lic  schools  here,  but  Hitler  didn’t  have  Catholic  con¬ 
centration  camps,  so  the  Pope  could  have  spoke  out 
more  freely  with  that  situation  than  he  could  with  this 
one,  because  we  still  have  segreagted  churches  in  St. 
Louis.  So  Catholics  are  a  part  of  the  system  here  as 
well  as  everybody  else. 

“As  for  that  woman  who  got  excommunicated  in  New 
Orleans  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  demonstrating 
against  integration,  if  the  Pope  could  go  along  with 
a  racially-segregated  school  until  the  year  1962,  then 
let  this  one  woman  go  along  with  it  until  her  daughter 
graduates.” 

Ordinarily  a  reporter  catches  a  show  business  per¬ 
sonality  between  bookings.  I  had  to  catch  Dick  Gi’egory 
between  demonstrations.  Since  I  first  interviewed  him 
as  a  comedian  (issue  #29,  September  1961)  Gregory 
has  become  an  unofficial  leader  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle. 

Lenny  Bruce  has  a  bit  about  the  Lone  Ranger  never 
waiting  around  to  hear  anybody  say  thank  you.  Dick 
Gregory’s  involvement  began  in  Greenwood,  Mississippi 
when  he  brought  truckloads  of  food  down  without  wait¬ 
ing  around  to  hear  anybody  say  thank  you. 

“When  I  came  back,  all  they  knew  was  Dick  Gregory. 
They  didn’t  know  if  I  was  a  preacher,  or  a  teacher,  or 
what.  But  they  knew  Dick  Gregory  had  brought  some 
food.  And  that  took  some  of  the  fear  out  of  ’em  when  I 
came  back.  I  didn’t  stay  there  long  enough  for  the 
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white  man  to  put  me  down  and  talk  about  me  in  front 
of  them,  so  all  they  was  really  talking  about  was  that 
food.” 

In  Greenwood,  they  were  calling  him  Dick  Groceries. 

Didn’t  they  know  him  from  television? 

“I’d  been  on  the  Paar  show  quite  a  few  times,  but 
you  got  Negroes  down  there  with  like  $300  a  year 
take-home  pay,  and  you  try  getting  a  TV  on  that.” 

Gregory  was  now  in  Chicago,  his  home  base,  cam¬ 
paigning,  but  actively — handing  out  leaflets,  speaking 
at  rallies,  coordinating  his  fellow  campaigners — for  a 
“freedom  candidate”  to  oppose  the  incumbent  Congress¬ 
man  William  Dawson.  So  intense  was  the  reaction  of 
Negroes  against  Dawson  that  it  was  a  couple  of  days 
before  I  found  out  that  he  is  a  Negro. 

“The  day’s  over  when  you  can  blame  Whitey,”  Greg¬ 
ory  told  an  all-Negro  audience.  He  looked  at  some  kids. 
“While  your  Mammy’s  scared  to  keep  you  from  school, 
a  white  man  laid  down  in  front  of  a  tractor  trying  to 
get  your  Daddy  a  job.” 

Gregory  took  time  out  from  the  campaign  to  go  to 
the  minister’s  funeral  in  Cleveland.  There  were  no  press 
releases. 

- - - — Hi 

He  is  aware  of  the  surrealism  in  protest — “Next  we 
gonna  boycott  vacations,  wouldn’t  that  be  funny,  we 
boycott  day-offs”— but  it  doesn’t  stop  him.  After  ten 
exhausting  days  and  nights  in  the  Chicago  campaign, 
Gregory  began  a  31-day  benefit-concert  tour  for  SNNC. 
On  April  23rd  alone,  he  performed  at  CCNY,  Princeton 
and  Carnegie  Hall. 

His  humor  ranges  from  the  sociological  (“If  smoking 
cigarettes  will  make  you  healthy  but  you’ll  turn  jet 
black,  even  Nat  King  Cole  would  quit”)  to  the  scato¬ 
logical  (“None  of  you  would  eat  dinner  in  the  toilet, 
but  your  toothbrush  stays  there  all  day”)  followed  by 
a  serious  question-and-answer  session  with  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  has  become  standard  procedure  for  him,  even 
at  night  clubs. 

I  would  say  that — through  his  wide  and  intimate 
contact  with  participants  and  non-participants  alike — 
Dick  Gregory  knows  the  intricacies  and  machinations 
of  the  racial  situation  better  perhaps  than  anyone  else 
in  this  country.  Journalists  such  as  Drew  Pearson  and 
Murray  Kempton  have  sought  him  out  for  background 
information  and  insight,  with  good  reason. 

He  has  a  book  due  out  in  September.  Its  title:  Nigger! 
His  dedication:  “To  Momma — wherever  you  are,  if  you 
ever  again  hear  the  word  nigger,  don’t  worry,  they're 
just  advertising  my  book.” 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  that  this  has  all 
come  about  via  the  white  Playboy  Club,  the  white  Time 
magazine,  the  white  Jack  Paar  show,  the  white  Colpix 
Records,  the  white  Dutton  Publishers. 

If  Dick  Gregory  is  now  a  Negro  power,  it’s  only  be¬ 
cause  he  has  served  well  the  prerequisite  role  of  being  a 
Caucasian  commodity,  bought  and  sold  as  part  of  the 
entertainment-publicity-boxoffice  syndrome. 

But,  like  Lenny  Bruce,  Gregory  has  followed  his  jokes 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  as  opposed,  say,  to  That  Was 
the  Week  That  Was,  which  recently  featured  their  Ne¬ 
gro  for  that  week,  Roscoe  Lee  Browne,  in  a  pro-integra¬ 
tion  sketch  immediately  followed  by — and  a  truly  satiri¬ 
cal  program  would  have  done  so  on  purpose — a  Lady 
Clairol  commercial  asking  the  question :  “Is  it  true  that 
blondes  have  more  fun?” 
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Today  the  Protest  is  a  way  of  life.  Before  the  year  is 
out  a  publisher  is  bound  to  bring  out  A  Guide  To  The 
Compleat  Protester.  Or,  Protesting  Made  Easy.  The 
Armchair  Protester.  The  Peripatetic  Protester.  And, 
of  course,  one  called  The  Dynamic  Protester.  Naturally 
a  religious  thinker  will  pound  one  out  too — The  Power 
Of  Positive  Protesting,  followed  by  Peace  of  Mind 
Through  Angry  Sign-Carrying. 

It’s  got  to  come.  And  sadly  enough,  what  most  of  us 
are  protesting  against  today,  in  general,  is  Human 
Nature  itself.  We’re  literally  angry  at  being  people. 
However,  this  is  rarely  admitted,  and  hence  most  pro¬ 
tests  are  leveled  against  other  men.  Very  few  ever 
protest  against  the  flaws  in  themselves. 

Hence,  if  you  can  find  the  rottenness  in  somebody 
else  that  has  always  vaguely  bugged  you  a  little  in 
yourself,  protest  loudly  against  the  other  guy  and  no 
one  will  notice  you.  An  old  forensic  trick,  and  one  that 
most  politicians  use  to  great  advantage.  The  alderman 
with  the  biggest  fist  in  the  till  will  invariably  be  the 
first  politician  to  campaign,  loudly  trumpeting:  “Rout 
the  grafters  out  of  City  Hall!” 

Be  careful.  This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  limited  to 
the  consciously  sneaky,  and  has  been  detected  in  many 
a  vehement  Protester’s  bellows  of  passion. 

Most  Protesters  I’ve  known — and  I’ve  known  Pro¬ 
testers  all  of  my  life,  and  have  from  time  to  time  been 
one — are  blessed  with  a  sense  of  Righteousness  far 
and  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  ordinary  righteousness 
of  the  plain  citizen.  By  “righteousness”  I  mean  here  a 
sense  that  they  are — intrinsically — better  and  more 
superior  people  than  the  ordinary  lot. 

They  are  more  sensitive,  have  greater  morals;  they 
have  a  firmer  grasp  of  The  Issues,  if  not  a  total 
stranglehold  on  them.  Even  though  most  of  them  never 
bother  to  read  about  the  issues  at  stake.  They  have  a 
firm  grasp  of  their  side  of  any  argument.  And  even 
that  may  not  be  so  very  firm.  At  least  it’s  loud! 

Usually  the  Protester  will  pride  himself  on  being 
more  Intellectual  than  other  people.  This  is  one  of  the 
big  gambits.  I  have  never  met  a  Protester  who  did 
not  believe  himself  intellectually  superior,  or  at  least 
more  delving  and  probing,  than  what  he  usually  calls 
“The  People.”  And  yet,  I  have  rarely  met  a  Protester 
who  really  was  intellectual.  And,  in  fact,  they  are 
generally  the  opposite,  being  much  more  involved  with 
passion  than  with  reason.  And  today  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
fuse  passion  for  intellect,  though  they  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  pole. 

Now,  you  can  be  intellectually  passionate.  Or  you  can 
be  passionately  intellectual.  But  it’s  very  difficult  to  be 
intellectual  and  passionate  at  the  same  time.  They  hard¬ 
ly  ever  go  in  the  same  direction. 

And  the  Intellectual  really  causes  the  Protester  to 
become  angry.  Their  real  enemy  is  the  Intellectual,  pri¬ 
marily  because  the  Intellectual  keeps  bringing  logic 
into  various  issues.  And  they’ll  say:  “What  do  you 
mean,  logic!!?  What  kind  of  .  .  .  what  do  YOU  know?” 
And  the  next  thing  you  know  they’re  throwing  catch- 
phrases  like  “Love”  and  “Freedom”  around  like  con- 
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fetti  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

“What  is  it?  Don’t  you  have  any  love  for  your  fel¬ 
low  man?” 

Well,  it’s  not  just  a  discussion  of  Love  here;  we’re 
talking  about  the  basic  issue  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
logical  extension  of  this  principle  could  lead  us  to  an 
enormous  protest  that  could  go  on  and  on  forever,  which 
inevitably  results  in  the  Final  Protest.  And  the  Final 
Protest  is  War.  The  Ultimate  Protest  March. 

As  yet,  however,  this  is  merely  an  abstraction.  There 
are  other  and  more  immediate  dangers.  For  example, 
the  growing  belief  that  the  Protester  is  always  right. 
Simply  because  he  is  protesting,  and  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  most  Protesters  use  exceedingly  devi¬ 
ous  arguments  to  “prove”  their  points.  For  example, 
a  recent  issue  of  Playboy  quotes  Lenny  Bruce,  a  typical 
free-form  Protester  of  our  time:  “Well,  yes,  I  would 
hire  convicts.  Jimmy  Hoffa  hires  convicts.  Yes,  I’m  for 
Jimmy  Hoffa  ‘cause  he  hires  convicts,  and  I  suspect 
that’s  what  Christ  would  do,  too.” 

This  is  quoted  as  an  example  of  an  inspired  piece  of 
lucid  commentary  on  the  absurdity  of  our  times,  and 
in  a  way  it  is,  since  Bruce  is  obviously  taken  seriously. 
His  argument  could  be  called  Benevolence  By  Associa¬ 
tion.  I’m  sure  that  this  gambit  is  even  more  sinister 
than  the  thing  most  Protestors  ostensibly  are  against — 
Guilt  By  Association. 

Apparently,  in  the  cool,  logical  way  Bruce  usually  has 
of  getting  at  the  core  of  the  issues,  he  sees  Hoffa  and 
Christ  marching  side  by  side  carrying  the  banner  of 
Tolerance.  Well,  he  neatly  sidesteps  the  obvious  fact 
that  if  Christ  did  hire  convicts  he  would  obviously  hire 
them  out  of  vastly  different  motives  than  Mr.  Hoffa’s. 

But  apparently  Motive  plays  no  part  in  the  Protes¬ 
ter’s  scheme  of  things,  as  he  is  a  great  believer  in  Ends 
and  certainly  not  worrying  too  much  about  Means.  I 
hate  to  mention  this,  Lenny,  but  Hitler  also  employed 
convicts,  and  in  fact  the  SS  was  originally  composed  of 
large  numbers  of  them.  This  sort  of  Dynamic  Reason¬ 
ing  is  being  used  on  all  sides  today  by  people  who  should 
know  better. 

It  is  getting  to  the  point  where  Demonstration  has 
superceded  any  sort  of  discussion.  And  oddly  enough, 
most  dedicated  demonstrators  are  in  favor,  in  theory 
at  least,  of  free  discussion.  No  doubt  many  Demonstra¬ 
tors  reading  this  piece  will  immediately  scream  to  high 


“Man  is  a  monstrous  farce.  .  .  . 
Present  company  excluded,  of  course!” 
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heaven  that  I  am  (1)  Obviously  a  Segregationist,  (2) 
Pro-Bomb,  (3)  A  Right-Wing  fanatic,  (4)  Hopelessly 
out  of  it,  (5)  A  William  Buckley  admirer,  and  (6)  A 
son  of  a  bitch.  Well,  you  may  be  right.  On  at  least  one 
count. 

The  sad  fact  is,  however,  that  most  Demonstrations 
throughout  history  have  started  out  as  something  good 
and  clarifying,  and  have  wound  up  often  a  greater  evil 
than  the  one  they  originally  killed.  I  wish  this  were  not 
so,  but  historically  it  has  often  worked  out  that  way, 
and  through  just  such  perversions  of  truth  and  inver¬ 
sions  of  logic  as  are  now  beginning  to  sprout  like  dande¬ 
lions  in  an  Indiana  meadow  in  August. 

The  Big  Lie  has  become  almost  a  prime  way  of  life 
for  many  Right  Thinkers. 

It  is  really  a  problem  of  Intolerance,  a  new  kind  of 
Intolerance  that  marches  under  the  banner  of  Tolei’- 
ance;  Anti-Intellectuality  masquerading  as  Intellectu¬ 
ality,  Anger  replacing  Reason.  There  is  a  new  kind  of 
demagoguery  on  the  scene.  No  longer  are  the  windbags 
and  rabble-rousers  Politicians.  The  new  demagoguery 
is  coming  from  the  Literary  world  and  the  Dynamic 
Protesters.  If  a  man  has  Anger  going  for  him,  the 
world  of  the  Nice  Guys  and  Pepsi-Cola  drinkers  will 
usually  pay  him  obeisance. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  Jimmy  Hoffa  showed  up  on 
TV  being  interviewed  by  Eric  Goldman,  the  historian. 
It  was  a  sad  exhibition.  The  poor  interviewer  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  man  of  the  old  Liberal  persuasion  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  discussing  issues  and  answering  questions 
when  asked.  He  was  suddenly  up  against  a  man  who 
was  a  bull.  Who  never  discussed  an  issue  directly,  and 
who  would  always  evade  the  issue  by  bringing  up,  in 
the  old  McCarthy  fashion,  an  extraneous  side  issue.  He 
continually  yelled  loudly  into  the  microphone  and  glared 
directly  into  the  camera,  and  radiated  Righteous  Anger 
at  every  politely  phrased  question.  Until  the  poor  little 
guy,  who  no  doubt  knew  all  the  rules  of  Aristotelian 
Logic  wound  up  defeated  and  looking  like  a  fool. 

What  is  important,  of  course,  is  that  Hoffa  recognized 
the  fact,  probably  subconsciously,  that  the  man  with 
Righteous  Anger  is  always  the  one  to  whom  everyone 
will  listen.  And  so  the  poor  little  Professor  would  ask 
a  question  like:  “Well,  now,  what  about  this,  sir?  You 
once  said  that  you  are  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
United  States  and  could  stop  the  Economy  if  you  want¬ 
ed  to,  and.  .  .  .” 

Hoffa  ( Voice  rising  in  shrill  anger,  eyes  burning, 
looking  directly  into  the  camera )  :  “Well,  yeah!  All 
right!  I’m  glad  you  brought  that  up!  What  about  the 
sharecroppers?  What  about  them  sharecroppers  sittin’ 
down  there,  poor  little  people  sittin’  around  without 
even  a  loaf  of  bread  to  eat ! !  Yeah !  I  suppose  you’ve. . . .” 

And  poor  old  Goldman  is  lying  there  in  a  pool  of  his 
own  blood. 

The  one  thing  that  Demonstration  always  does:  it 
kills  all  argument.  And  this  dialogue  on  TV  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Demonstrator  in  action.  He  was  not  about 
to  argue  any  of  the  issues.  He  always  answered  a 
charge  with  a  counter-charge,  and  hence  never  an¬ 
swered  a  charge  at  all. 

At  this  point  I  should  present  my  credentials,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  have  participated  in  several  marches,  including 
the  Washington  March,  so  don’t  immediately  write  and 
say  I  have  no  concern  for  human  problems.  I  do.  But, 
again,  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  human  problems 
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today  is  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Life  itself, 
which  leads  to  a  pretense,  somehow,  that  the  problems 
in  life  are  the  result  of  other  people’s  rottenness.  And 
so  people  with  sexual  hangups  and  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
appointments  in  life  which  are  endemic  to  life  itself  in 
general  will  be  the  most  violent  and  bitter  of  vitriolic 
Demonstrators. 

Are  they  demonstrating  for  Freedom  For  Others  or 
against  their  Old  Man?  For  Equal  Rights,  or  against 
a  case  of  Fluctuating  Impotence?  Against  The  Bomb, 
or  against  the  fact  of  being  16  and  having  Skin  Trou¬ 
ble  .  .  .  and  no  chick  that  does  anything  but  laugh  when 
The  Moment  of  Truth  arrives. 

This  is  a  serious  question  in  our  day.  The  question 
is:  What  is  Life?  Can  it  be  “all  straightened  out”?  Yes, 
a  lot  of  people  actually  believe  it  can  be.  And  their  an¬ 
swer  usually  concerns  the  elimination  of  large  numbers 
of  other  people.  These  people  abhor  violence  in  others 
but  cherish  theirs  and  call  it  “passion.”  And  so,  right 
on  down  the  line,  people  are  using  the  very  same  traits 
in  themselves  to  fight  against  those  traits  in  others. 

The  New  Demagoguery — the  Moral  Demagoguery  of 
the  dedicated  Liberal — states  roughly  this :  “I  am  a 
more  moral  person  than  you,  more  concerned,  and  since 
I  am  a  more  moral  person  my  thoughts  are  more  moral 
than  yours,  and  since  my  thoughts  are  more  moral  than 
yours,  I  am  right!  I  do  not  have  to  listen  to  your  argu¬ 
ments  since  you  are  immoral.” 

Good  God! 

And  so  it  goes,  on  and  on.  Does  Robert  Welch,  for 
example,  believe  he  is  more  moral  and  more  concerned 
about  the  state  of  the  world  than,  say,  Norman  Mailer? 
It  is  hard  to  tell.  They  both  kick  up  so  much  dust  and 
throw  so  many  great  and  beautiful-sounding  words 
around  that  you’d  never  know.  And  there  is  very  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  as  far  as  Ego  Magnification 
is  concerned. 

This  is  a  current  problem  with  what  is  called  “Satire,” 
a  favorite  word  among  the  Hip.  Satire  is  a  form  of 
Protest.  It  always  has  been,  but  today  it  takes  the  form 
of  ripping  into  other  people’s  specific  idiocies.  And  the 
resultant  is  called  Satire,  whereas  in  actuality  most  of 
the  Satirists  of  today  are  not  Satirists  at  all.  They  are 
polemicists,  a  very  different  breed  of  cat,  who  work 
from  an  anchored  point  of  view  which  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  is  Right  and  Proper  and  Moral,  and  who  use 
their  cartoons,  books,  and  plays  to  blast  the  opposition. 

Jonathan  Swift,  in  contrast,  was  a  true  Satirist.  He 
dealt  with  all  men’s  hangups,  including  Sivift’s.  He 
talked  about  Mankind. 

What  passes  for  Satire  today  is  really  Political  Car¬ 
tooning.  It  can  be  very  funny,  true,  but  is  generally 
exceedingly  dishonest  because  the  one  thing  that  the 
one-line  gag  does  not  do  is  admit  to  any  sort  of  exten¬ 
uating  circumstances.  It  is  a  Slogan.  It  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  ever.  It  usually  works  with  materials  taken 
out  of  context  and  slanted  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
any  argument  on  the  other  side. 

Joseph  Heller,  as  an  example,  “satirizes”  War  and 
yet  carefully  avoids  the  mention  anywhere  in  Catch-22 
that  there  was  a  Hitler.  Did  he  really  satirize  War, 
since  Hitler  really  was  a  prime  part  of  the  conflict? 

I  am  afraid  that  what  used  to  be  really  serious  issues 
that  face  all  of  us  have  been  subordinated  to  and  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  general  area  of  Show  Biz.  The  Bit.  A 
comic,  for  example,  will  use  a  piece  of  material  simply 
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because  “It  gets  a  laugh,”  with  no  regard  as  to  whether 
or  not  what  he  has  said  is  true.  It’s  easy  to  call  the 
Pope  a  fag  and  get  a  big  boff,  but  is  he?  It  doesn’t 
matter.  It  went  over  great  on  the  LP.  It’s  easy  for 
Kubrick  in  Dr.  Strangelove  to  imply  that  all  generals 
are  pananoic  maniacs  worried  about  impotency.  Are 
they?  Who  cares — the  reviewers  all  loved  it.  It  will  all 
go  down  as  responsible  Satire. 

The  Protest  Bit  is  rampant  in  Showbiz.  Barefoot, 
keening,  pinched  Folksingers  are  knocking  down  fifteen 
grand  a  week  wailing  the  sorrows  of  the  Downtrodden 
and  the  Depressed.  Their  ideas  are  usually  startling  in 
their  originality  and  blinding  in  their  banality.  “Segre¬ 
gation  is  Wrong!”  A  very  profound  idea,  and  one  that 
has  not  occurred  to  many  people.  One  singer  has  made 
a  whole  career  on  that  bit  alone,  coupled  with :  “War  is 
Rotten!”  Yes,  we  know,  son.  ROTC  really  was  a  bitch 
back  at  Swarthmore. 

Today  the  discovery  that  War  is  bad  seems  to  be  a 
new  idea.  Well,  maybe  to  the  9-year-olders  it  is,  and 
they’re  the  ones  who  buy  the  records  and  shout  the 
loudest  at  the  Hootenannies. 

Today  it  is  easy  to  amass  a  big  general  following  and 
a  very  large  name  in  the  mass  media  by  simply  being 
against  all  the  right  things  and  for,  of  course,  the  right 
things.  I  am  not  ascribing  ulterior  motives  to  most  of 
the  Protest  leaders,  except  to  point  out  what  generally 
happens  to  a  man  who  starts  out  angry,  really  angry 
about  something.  He’s  sitting  there,  festering,  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself:  “I  am  really  bugged  about  this!” 

He  walks  around,  talks  to  a  few  people  about  it,  and 
is  really  mad.  This  is  the  Pure  Stage.  And  this  is  the 
state  we  generally  think  pertains  forever,  but  it  does 
not.  The  next  thing  that  happens  is,  somebody  usually 
says:  “You  know,  Charlie,  you’re  really  saying  very 
funny  things  about  this  mess.  Why  don’t  you  go  down 
to  Harold’s  Friendly  Tavern,  and  when  the  jukebox  is 
off  why  don’t  you  get  up  on  the  stage  and  tell  those 
things  to  the  people?” 

Four  weeks  later  Charlie  headlines  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Show.  His  second  LP  is  a  smash;  he’s  got  four  agents, 
five  PR  men,  sixteen  months  of  solid  bookings,  and  an 
act  called:  “Charlie  Chowderhead  at  Carnegie  Hall — 
An  Angry  Night  With  An  Angry  Man!” 

He  is  working  The  Bit. 

His  costume  has  undergone  a  subtle  change.  Gone 


forever  is  his  Sears-Roebuck  suit.  It  is  Levis  now,  and 
torn  white  shirts,  and  of  course  the  assumption  is  al¬ 
ways  made,  by  the  people  who  Dig,  that  he  is  now 
angrier,  if  anything. 

Well,  it’s  very  hard  to  know  whether  this  is  true  or 
not.  Most  of  the  anger  that  Charlie  feels  these  days 
usually  is  about  club  managers,  split-week  bookings, 
and  royalty  percentages.  And  that  son  of  a  bitch  in 
Pittsburgh  who  pirated  one  of  his  bits.  He’s  angry  all 
right,  but  not  about  the  same  things  as  his  audience. 

This  can  be  fairly  harmless  except  for  one  significant 
reality.  The  minute  that  human  problems  are  made 
Show  Biz  bits,  the  reality  of  the  problem  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  that  much. 

Large  numbers  of  people  sitting  in  Carnegie  Hall 
(at  $4.40  per)  digging  a  comic  making  remarks  about 
Race  Relations  and  Truth  always  have  the  feeling — the 
nice  warm  glow — when  they  leave  that  they  have  done 
something  Constructive  about  the  human  mess.  Oh, 
yeah? 

And  so  they  go  home,  buy  the  LP  of  the  Evening  At 
Carnegie  Hall,  play  it  for  their  friends  in  Stereo,  read 
the  right  magazines,  dig  the  right  folksingers,  and  feel 
that  they  are  making  a  definite  contribution  and  state¬ 
ment  about  the  world. 

Where  does  the  Reality  of  a  Protest  end  and  the 
Show  Biz  aspect  take  over?  At  what  point  does  Intol¬ 
erance  become  Humor  and  masquerade  as  Tolerance? 

I  suppose  in  the  end  we  are  all  becoming  irritated 
with  being  Man.  It  probably  started  with  Freud  and  the 
first  discoveries  of  what  Mankind  was,  and  we  didn’t 
like  it.  It’s  been  growing  ever  since.  And  so  we  have 
arrived  today  at  the  point  where  we  are  protesting 
against  being  what,  literally,  we  are,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not. 

Most  of  the  people  I  know  who  think  they  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  various  Big  Issues  of  our  time  are 
in  an  odd  way  the  least  digging  crowd  I  know.  They 
really  don’t  dig  life.  Life  is  a  drag  to  many  of  them.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  will  put  their  reputation  for  Hipness 
on  the  line  by  telling  you  how  many  times  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  suicide. 

“Look,  there’s  a  guy  who  tried  it  four  times.  A  four- 
striper.  And  the  chick  with  him  is  only  a  thi’ee-striper, 
but  I  understand  she’s  got  big  plans  for  Monday  mora¬ 
ine-.  The  Oven  Bit.” 

The  same  people  will  look  you  right  in  the  eye  and 
talk  about  some  poor  little  clown  in  Darien,  and  say: 
“That  man  is  dead.  He  doesn’t  know  how  to  live!  He’s 
a  vegetable,”  he  says,  brushing  the  leaves  out  of  his 
eyes  and  shuffling  his  roots. 

Good  Grief,  where  will  it  all  end,  Charlie  Brown? 

Have  you  ever  felt  that  you’re  living  in  a  world  that’s 
full  of  madmen,  on  both  sides  of  every  fence?  Including 
yourself? 

Mencken  wrote  a  letter  one  time  to  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  was  living  in  Paris  and  drinking  himself  to 
death.  Mencken  wrote:  “I  don’t  know  how  you  can  live 
there.  You  are  missing  the  greatest  circus  in  the 
world !” 

And  the  show  is  still  going  on.  The  bears  are  in  one 
ring;  the  clowns  are  in  another.  There’s  a  guy  hanging 
by  his  teeth  on  the  high  wire,  and  a  chick  working  with 
hoops  on  the  swinging  flagpole. 

Protest,  man,  swing!  Be  part  of  the  greatest  circus 
anywhere,  any  time,  under  any  canvas!  Go,  man,  go! 
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I, Joseph  Heller  Replies  I 
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I  am  grateful  to  Paul  Krassner  (formerly  the  editor 
and  chief, writer  of  the  Realist )  for  the  invitation  to 
set  aside  my  work  in  order  to  reply  to  Jean  Shepherd’s 
lengthy,  vicious,  and  unprovoked  attack  on  me.  I  have 
already  noted  that,  since  his  marriage,  Paul  has  been 
putting  less  and  less  of  his  own  work  into  the  Realist, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  for  all  subscribers  to 
pitch  in  when  asked,  if  we  want  to  postpone  that  inev¬ 
itable  day  when  an  issue  will  arrive  consisting  entirely 
of  extracts  of  court  testimony 

To  begin  with,  Jean  Shepherd  is  completely  mistaken 
in  his  remarks  about  my  book.  Catch-22  doesn’t  “sat¬ 
irize”  war  or  even  attempt  to;  it  may,  in  fact,  be 
impossible  to  “satirize”  war,  just  as  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  satirize  winter  or  hunger.  I  am  almost 
embarrassed  to  point  out  that  the  subject  of  satire, 
as  of  nearly  all  novels  and  plays,  is  customarily  people 
and  their  conduct,  and  one  of  the  ideas  I  sought  to 
develop  is  that  the  conduct  of  certain  people  and  social 
groups  in  time  of  peace  is  not  much  different  from 
the  conduct  of  these  same  people  and  social  groups  in 
time  of  war. 

If  Shepherd  could  bear  to  look  at  the  book  again, 
he  might  perceive  this  time  that  the  novel  isn’t  even 
really  about  the  war;  certainly  it  is  not  about  the 
causes  or  results  of  World  War  II  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  wras  fought.  To  state  it  more  accurately,  and 
most  simply,  I  should  say  that  Catch-22  is  about  the 
contemporary,  regimented  business  society  depicted 
against  the  background  of  universal  sorrow  and  inev¬ 
itable  death  that  is  the  lot  of  all  of  us  but  William 
Buckley,  and  this  is  something  I  like  to  think  Jonathan 
Swift  would  have  understood  immediately  and  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Shepherd  is  also  mistaken  when  he  says  the  book 
“carefully  avoids  the  mention  anywhere  .  .  .  that  there 
was  a  Hitler.”  The  awareness  and  opposition  to  Fas¬ 
cism,  oligarchy,  tyranny — totalitarianisms  of  all  kinds, 
ours  as  well  as  theirs — is  clear  and  consistent  through¬ 
out;  and  I  thought  I  had  expressed  myself  perhaps  too 
explicitly  cn  the  need  for  defeating  Hitler  in  the  debate 
with  Major  Danby  that  takes  place  in  the  closing  pages. 

Nowhere  in  the  book,  I  am  sure,  is  there  any  uncon¬ 
tradicted  intimation  that  the  war  against  Hitler  should 
not  have  been  fought  or  that  the  men  who  were  fight¬ 
ing  it  were  being  deceived  on  that  one  basic  issue. 

When  Danby  says  to  Yossarian:  “This  is  not  World 
War  One.  You  must  never  forget  that  we’re  at  war 
with  aggressors  who  would  not  let  either  one  of  us 
live  if  they  won,”  Yossarian  replies:  “I  know  that.” 
And  adds :  “Christ,  Danby,  I  earned  that  medal  I  got. 
.  .  .  I’ve  flown  seventy  goddam  combat  missions.  Don’t 
talk  to  me  about  fighting  to  save  my  country.  I’ve 
been  fighting  all  along  to  save  my  country.  Now  I’m 
going  to  fight  a  little  to  save  myself.” 

And  the  decision  he  makes  at  the  end  is  based  on 
the  circumstance  that  although  the  danger  from  Ger¬ 
man  aggression  has  all  but  been  defeated,  the  dangers 
to  himself  have  not  diminished  at  all. 

What  Shepherd  seems  to  miss  is  that  Hitler  was  not 
only  a  cause  but  an  effect,  a  product  of  conditions 
which  still  exist  in  large  part,  and  it  is  with  these 


that  I  am,  and  was,  more  personally  concerned.  After 
all,  Hitler  was  dead  almost  ten  years  when  I  wrote  the 
novel,  but  McCarthy  and  Nixon  were  not  (which  is 
not  to  say  that  these  fellows  were  as  bad  as  Hitler,  but 
they  >vere  certainly  bad  enough). 

And  there  are  still  many  patriotic  Americans  today 
who  would  wage  total  war  against  Cuba,  Negroes,  Jews, 
the  Viet  Minh,  deGaulle,  the  ACLU — and  who  would 
quite  happily  imprison  and  gas  all  of  us  who  disagreed 
with  them.  It  occurred  to  me  in  a  discussion  with  an 
Italian  journalist  not  long  ago  that  a  Patriot  might 
be  defined  as  a  person  who  loves  his  country  and  hates 
his  countrymen — but  now  I  too  am  digressing. 

What  I  think  is  most  disturbing  in  Shepherd’s  para¬ 
graphs  is  the  reference  to  “extenuating  circumstances” 
and  the  implication  that  extenuating  circumstances 
might  ever  serve  as  a  justification  or  a  defense  for 
immoral,  inefficient,  or  illegal  behavior.  There  are  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances  for  everything — Hitler  could 
manufacture  them  by  the  carload — and  even  the  most 
irrational  actions  will  be  based  on  a  rationale. 

And  then  there  are  his  comments  about  Swift  and 
satire,  and  I  believe  he  is  in  error  here,  too.  If  he 
could  bear  to  look  at  Swift  again,  he  might  change  his 
view  that  Swift  sought  to  tell  “the  whole  story”  or 
presented  materials  that  were  not  “slanted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preclude  any  argument  on  the  other  side,” 
or  even  that  “he  dealt  with  all  men’s  hangups.” 

I  do  not  think,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  function  of 
satire  to  present  all  sides  of  a  question ;  that  is  the 
function  of  David  Susskind  and  Section  4  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times.  I’m  not  sure,  even,  that  it  is  the  function 
of  satire  to  convey  information,  but,  instead,  to  convey 
an  attitude  about  information,  and  it  may  be  that  satire 
can  only  be  successful  in  situations  where  both  the  in¬ 
formation  and  the  attitude  are  already  shared  by  the 
satirist  and  his  audience. 

What  does  emerge,  though,  is  that  Shepherd  is  on 
stage,  and  before  he  is  through  with  his  act,  he  is 
guilty  of  every  fault  he  lists,  including  self-righteous¬ 
ness.  He  lumps  together  comics,  folk  singers  and  civil 
rights  demonstrators,  and,  through  the  sloppiest  of 
syllogisms,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  what  they 
are  all  really  protesting  against  is  themselves.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  colored  college 
student  and  a  Mississippi  cop,  but  the  difference  was 
made  very  clear  last  summer  to  those  participating  in 
the  Freedom  Rides.  The  one  with  the  police  dog,  Jean, 
is  the  cop. 

He  is  scornful  because  tnere  is  nothing  new  or 
original  in  the  ideology  of  modern  protest,  as  though 
that  mattered.  A  protest  is  an  action,  not  merely  an 
idea,  and  the  nature  of  protest  will  change  when  the 
nature  of  evil  changes,  or  the  nature  of  pain.  Or  per¬ 
haps  we  all  should  cease  reacting  to  the  danger  of 
war,  not  because  the  danger  has  disappeared,  but  be¬ 
cause  someone  once  did  object  to  it.  The  protest  isn’t 
new  enough  any  more. 

Finally,  there  is  that  humorless  analysis  of  a 
humorous  remark  by  Lenny  Bruce,  the  strange  coupling 
of  Norman  Mailer  and  Robert  Welch,  and  all  that 
malarkey  about  passion  and  intellect  being  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  pole.  They  are  not  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
pole,  or  even  within  the  same  circumference  of  defini¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  opposites  of  passion  is  indifference; 
and  one  of  the  opposites  of  intellect  is  stupidity. 

The  Reelbt 
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The  Court  Solves 


by  Charles  G.  Burck 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
March  27th  that  the  State  Court  of 
Appeals  had  prohibited  the  showing  of 
the  Danish  film  A  Stranger  Knocks  un¬ 
less  scenes  depicting  sexual  intercourse 
were  deleted. 

This  in  itself  is  nothing  remarkable 
— courts  are  handing  down  similar  de¬ 
cisions  every  day  across  the  country. 
The  article  contains  some  significant 
statements,  however,  which  may  an¬ 
swer  a  question  raised  in  a  seemingly 
unrelated  front-page  story  in  the  same 
issue. 

The  piece  detailed  the  horrifying  ac¬ 
count  of  a  28-year-old  woman  who  was 
stabbed  to  death  one  evening  in  Queens 
over  a  period  of  half-an-hour  while  37 
different  people  watched.  None  of  them 
called  the  police  or  attempted  to  help 
her. 

The  woman,  Catherine  Genovese, 
parked  her  car  near  her  apartment  at 
3:20  a.m.  and  was  walking  home  when 
a  man  attacked  and  stabbed  her.  She 
shouted  for  help;  windows  opened, 
lights  flashed  on  in  several  apartments, 
and  one  man  called  down:  “Let  that 
girl  alone!”  The  killer  looked  up, 
shrugged  and  walked  away. 

The  lights  went  out  and  soon  the 
killer  returned  and  stabbed  Miss  Gen¬ 
ovese  again  as  she  tried  to  stagger 
away.  “I’m  dying!”  she  shrieked,  and 
again  windows  opened  and  lights  went 
on.  The  killer  got  into  his  car  and 
drove  away. 

Miss  Genovese  crawled  toward  her 
apartment,  but  the  killer  returned 
again,  caught  her  in  a  doorway  and 
stabbed  her  for  the  third,  and  fatal, 
time. 

And  how  did  the  good  citizens  who 
watched  later  explain  their  silence  to 
detectives? 

“I  was  tired,”  said  one  man  who  was 
awakened  and  looked  at  the  incident — 
“I  went  back  to  bed.” 

A  housewife  who  watched  with  her 
husband  by  her  side  was  asked  why 
they  didn’t  call  the  police.  “I  don’t 
know,”  she  replied. 

Another  woman  said,  “I  didn’t  want 
my  husband  to  get  involved.” 

When  the  ambulance  came  at  4:25 
a.m.  to  take  Miss  Genovese’s  body 
away,  a  police  detective  said,  “Then 
the  people  came  out.” 

These  are  rather  amazing  answers, 
and  hardly  explain  how  people  could 
watch  a  murder  committed — in  slow 
motion  at  that — and  not  even  reach  out 
to  phone  the  police.  Do  people  resent 
the  fuzz  that  much?  Was  the  show  too 
good  to  stop?  Did  they  dislike  the  wo- 
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a  Tragic  Mystery  j 

man,  perhaps?  Or  is  there  some  other 
answer? 

The  article  on  the  Court  of  Appeals’ 
ruling  quoted  Judge  Adrian  P.  Burke, 
who  wrote  the  majority  statement: 
“.  .  .  a  filmed  presentation  of  sexual 
intercourse,  whether  real  or  simulated, 
is  just  as  subject  to  state  prohibition 
as  similar  conduct  if  engaged  in  on  the 
street.” 

But  what  about  pictorialized  mur¬ 
der?  Shouldn’t  the  same  standard  ap¬ 
ply?  The  Judge  thinks  not.  The  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  noted  that  in  the  case 
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The  Cuban  Crisis 

Please  Don’t  Bother  the  Rapist 
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of  murder,  the  actual  deed  is  illegal 
because  of  what  is  accomplished  and 
“the  filmed  dramatization  obviously 
does  not  share  the  evil.” 

More  to  the  point:  “Where,  however, 
the  real  conduct  is  illegal,  not  because 
of  what  is  accomplished  by  those  in¬ 
volved,  but  simply  because  what  is  done 
is  shocking  and  morally  offensive  to 
see,  then  a  filmed  simulation  fully 
shares,  it  seems  to  me,  the  evil  of  the 
original.” 

The  difference,  you  see,  is  that  mur¬ 
der  is  not  shocking  and  morally  offen¬ 
sive  to  see.  Sexual  intercourse  is  evil, 
dirty.  It  is  certainly  shocking,  and  any¬ 
one  will  tell  you  that  it’s  morally  offen¬ 
sive  to  see.  Murder,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  good,  natural  human  instinct, 
sanctioned  and  even  urged  by  govern¬ 
ments,  churches  and  private  individ¬ 
uals. 

Here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the 
haunting  question  of  why  no  one  called 
for  help  when  Miss  Genovese  was  stab¬ 
bed  to  death.  There  was  nothing  shock¬ 
ing  or  offensive  about  the  act.  It  hap¬ 
pens  on  television  every  night  and  is 
as  much  a  part  of  life  as  yeast  is  of 
bread. 

Now  if  Miss  Genovese  and  her  killer 
had  been  making  love  on  the  street. . . . 
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SIR  REALIST: 


Freedom  of  Privacy 

The  newly-granted  right  of  the  po¬ 
lice  to  “enter  without  knocking”  seems 
to  some  people  to  overlap  with  the 
right  of  a  householder  to  shoot  anyone 
breaking  into  his  apartment. 

Various  misguided  young  friends  of 
mine,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have 
suffered  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  have  eagerly  begun  to  form  “tip 
and  trigger”  clubs  to  direct  the  police 
to  selected  apartments  and  there  im¬ 
press  them,  quite  forcefully,  with  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  a  man’s 
hearth. 

It  might  thus  be  a  protection  for  the 
police  as  well  as  for  the  public  if  some 
way  were  found  of  removing  or  invali¬ 
dating  the  recent  “no-knock”  law  be¬ 
fore  it  is  brought  to  such  a  tragic  test. 

Steve  Seltzer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

On  Lenny  Bruce 

In  addition  to  commending  you  for 
publishing  the  article  by  Lenny  Bruce 
on  obscenity  and  narcotics  (issue  #48), 
I  would  like  to  briefly  expand  upon  the 
section  describing  my  testimony  during 
his  trial  for  narcotic  addiction. 

Firstly,  as  the  transcript  indicates, 
in  response  to  his  counsel’s  questions  I 
stated  I  was  a  Lecturer  (not  Director) 
in  the  School  of  Criminology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center  on  Alcoholism  in 
Oakland,  California. 

I  brought  out  in  my  testimony  the 
criteria  that  should  be  used  in  making 
a  diagnosis  of  drug  addiction  which 
would  include  both  the  detailed  history 
of  drug  use  by  a  particular  individual 
and  physical  signs  of  such  use.  Mr. 
Bruce  at  the  time  of  my  examination 
and  during  the  weeks  immediately  prior 
to  his  trial,  showed  no  such  evidence 
of  being  an  addict,  and  in  fact  had 
numerous  negative  tests  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  narcotics  in  his  body. 

The  doctors  certifying  him  as  an  ad¬ 
dict  had  had  little  experience  with  nar¬ 
cotic  addiction  and  seemed  to  use  as 
their  main  criterion  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  arrested  for  possession  of 
heroin,  which  should  not  be  a  crucial 
factor  in  reaching  a  medical  diagnosis. 

In  these  addiction  proceedings  as  in 
his  numerous  obscenity  charges,  Mr. 
Bruce  was  and  is  bearing  the  brunt  of 
unjust  and  irrational  reaction  to  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  a  society  per¬ 
vaded  by  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  If  such 
dissent  is  successfully  shut  off  by  vari¬ 
ous  official  and  unofficial  policing 
bodies,  freedom  of  speech  will  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  further  crippling  blow  and  ro- 
botization  of  our  society  will  have 
moved  one  step  closer. 

Joel  Fort,  M.D. 

El  Cerrito,  Calif. 
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Diabolic  Dialogues  J 

Mr.  Ashbrook  (R.-Ohio) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  [to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill] :  “.  .  .  it  shall  not  be  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse 
to  hire  and  employ  any  person  because  of  said  person’s 

atheistic  practices  and  beliefs.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Elliot  (D.-Ala) :  We  leave  the  right  of  an  atheist  to 
believe,  or  not  to  believe,  as  may  be  his  choice.  All  this 
amendment  does  is  preserve  for  the  American  employer  a 

freedom  to  insist  that  his  employees  be  under  God. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Jones  (D.-Mo.) :  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 

many  people  are  going  to  stand  up  here  and  be  counted, 
and  say  they  feel  an  employer  is  compelled  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  hiring  of  an  atheist,  when  he  is  trying  to 

run  a  business  that  is  based  on  good  moral  grounds. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Wickersham  (D.-Okla.) :  You  might  even  require 
the  churches  and  lodges,  clubs  and  businessmen  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  hire  atheists  unless  this  amendment  is  accepted. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  division  demanded  by 
Mr.  Celler,  there  were — ayes  137,  noes  98. 

— The  Congressional  Record 
February  8,  1964 

Listen,  God,  You  don’t  know  me,  but  I’ve  been  a  fan 
of  Yours  for  a  long  time  now,  I  really  have.  Anyway, 
the  specific  reason  I’m,  uh,  calling  You  now  is,  see, 
I’m  going  for  this  job  interview  tomorrow,  and  if  I’m 
an  atheist  they  can  refuse  to  hire  me.  Well,  I  was  in  a 
foxhole  during  the  war,  so  that  ought  to  prove  I’m 
not  an  atheist.  And  I  always  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands  one  nation 
under  You.  And  my  money  says  In  You  we  trust.  The 
thing  is,  I  don’t  know  what  atheistic  practices  are, 
and  if  I  should  happen  to  indulge  in  any  atheistic  prac¬ 
tice  by  mistake,  how  would  I  know?  I  mean  even  if 
I  don’t  indulge  in  any  atheistic  practices,  how  can  I 
convince  them  that  I  believe  in  You?  So,  what  I  would 
like  is  to  get  a  note  from  You,  God.  It  doesn’t  have  to 
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be  anything  fancy.  I  don’t  want  to  be  ostentatious  and 
go  to  the  interview  with  a  pair  of  stone  tablets  like 
Moses,  for  Christ’s  sake.  Excuse  me — I  didn’t  mean 
that  personally.  But  You  know  what  I  mean,  don’t  You? 
I’d  really  appreciate  this  favor,  God.  And  if  there’s 
anything  I  can  ever  do  for  You,  please  don’t  hesitate 
to  ask.  I’d  really  like  to  get  together  with  You  some1 
time.  Maybe  we  can  have  lunch. 


On  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
continued  to  kill  each  other  despite  all  efforts  to  keep  them 
apart.  Learning  that  a  force  of  Greek  policemen  had  laid 
seige  to  ta  Turkish  village],  a  party  of  correspondents  and 
photographers,  wearing  mufti  and  including  a  team  from 
Life,  rushed  to  the  scene.  Suddenly  they  found  themselves 
squarely  in  the  line  of  fire  and  dived  into  a  ditch. 

Unwilling  to  stay  pinned  down,  the  journalists  launched 
an  unorthodox  assault  of  their  own.  [A  Time-Life  corres¬ 
pondent]  abruptly  stood  up  in  full  view  of  combatants  on 
both  sides  and  started  waving  his  handkerchief  as  a  flag 
of  truce.  His  colleagues  followed  suit  and  the  bunch  of 
them,  waving  handkerchiefs,  started  marching  up  and  down 
no  man’s  land.  The  astonished  enemies  held  their  fire,  and 
for  two  hours  there  was  a  shaky  peace  in  this  torn  Cyprus 
village.  — Life  magazine 

April  3,  1964 


Photographer:  Say,  fella!  {Waves  handkerchief)  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  a  picture  of  you  for  the  folks 
back  home? 

Cypriot:  Okay,  I  guess  so.  (Poses,  still  in  trench, 
holding  rifle  sheepishly) 

Photographer :  Watch  the  birdie,  now.  (Click!) 

Cypriot:  Hey,  do  you  think  I  could  have  an  extra 
copy  for  my  wife? 

Photographer:  Why  not?  I’ll  be  here  for  another 
week,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  the  negatives  back  you  can 
have  your  choice. 

Cypriot:  Why  do  you  risk  your  life  like  this?  I  don’t 
understand.  How  can  you  take  such  an  awful  chance? 

Photographer:  Well,  apparently,  our  presence  brings 
about  a  sort  of  unofficial  cease-fire. 

Cypriot:  You  mean  nobody  wants  to  kill  an  innocent 
bystander,  is  that  it? 

Photographer :  Yeah,  you  might  put  it  that  way.  I 
suppose  my  camera  just  doesn’t  represent  a  threat. 

Cypriot:  Hey,  I’ve  got  an  idea.  (Climbs  out  of 
trench)  Let  me  take  a  picture  of  you,  all  right?  (As  he 
is  about  to  exchange  his  rifle  for  the  camera,  a  shot 
rings  out,  and  the  Cypriot  falls  to  the  ground,  mortally 
wounded) 

Photographer :  You  shouldn’t  have  come  out  like 
that!  (Takes  his  picture  again)  Anything  I  can  do? 

Cypriot:  What  really  bothers  me  (struggles  to  talk) 
is  that  somewhere  there  is  a  movie  actress  (coughs) 
who  will  be  very  angry  (gasps  for  breath)  that  I’ve 
taken  her  place  on  the  cover  of  Life  magazine  (dies). 
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by  Madalyn  E.  Murray 

A  loud-mouthed  bird  is  outside  my 
hospital  window  yelling  his  bloody  head 
off.  His  feathers  are  a  bizarre  pattern 
of  wild  colors.  He  is  nervous  and  hops 
from  place  to  place — and  behind  him  is 
the  beautiful,  serene  panorama  of  the 
bay  around  which  Honolulu  snuggles. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  calm,  heaven¬ 
ly  blue  —  protecting,  almost  cuddling 
the  island.  Day  after  day  the  sun 
shines,  and  everywhere  is  a  faint  odor 
of  flowers.  Calm  and  undisturbed  this 
island  sits. 

I  feel  much  like  that  loud-mouthed 
bird — yelling  my  bloody  head  off  to  an 
undisturbed  world  which  calmly  and 
serenely  gathers  its  way  to  1984,  know¬ 
ing  it  has  little  more  than  19  years  yet 
to  get  there  and  wise  in  the  knowledge 
it  will  arrive  there  on  time. 

So  I  stick  my  head  against  the  screen 
and  call  to  the  bird.  He  ignores  me  and 
continues  to  squawk.  “Yell  your  bloody 
head  off,  you  stupid  bastard,”  I  mutter 
to  myself,  and  decide  it  is  time  to  ac- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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by  Joel  Lieber 

The  Goldwater  staff  knew  they  had 
done  something  extraordinary  in 
American  politics  against  unusual 
odds.  Because  it  is  in  Mr.  Goldwater’s 
character  to  reject  cold  professional¬ 
ism,  he  had  surrounded  himself  with 
personal  friends  who  became  profes¬ 
sional  as  they  went  along. 

They  celebrated  primarily  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  a  friend. 

But  the  rank-and-file  seemed  to  be 
celebrating  an  ideological  triumph  of 
the  right  wing.  Their  sentiments 
were  expressed  by  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs  a  song  that  began:  *T he  hell 
with  Walter  Cronkite.” 

— The  New  York  Times 
July  17,  1964 

The  conventions  are  history,  the  elec¬ 
tions  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  now 
the  story  can  be  told:  the  Republican 
Party  came  within  a  whisker  of  nomi¬ 
nating  Walter  Cronkite  for  President. 

Item:  A  wire  service  story  out  of 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


editorial  giggies  i 

Newsweek  and  The  Realist 

A  story  in  the  Press  section  of  an  issue  of  News¬ 
week  last  month  was  about  the  Realist.  It  began  with 
a  description  of  the  room  in  my  home  which  serves  as 
an  office.  The  interviewer,  Features  Editor  Richard 
Poliak,  included  in  his  list  a  baseball  bat  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  leaning  against  a  bookcase.  He  asked  me  if  I 
played  ball,  and  I  said  that  I  hadn’t  played  since  my 
college  days,  but  that  I  had  left  the  bat  with  my  wife 
while  I  was  in  Chicago  for  a  week. 

I  would  remind  you  that  violence  in  the  cause  of  self- 
defense  is  not  a  vice. 

Anyway,  Newsweek  had  a  softball  game  scheduled 
with  Associated  Press  in  Central  Park  later  that  after¬ 
noon,  they  were  short  a  man,  and  would  I  play  on  the 
Newsweek  team?  I  did.  We  beat  AP  by  a  score  of  1 — 0: 
Poliak  hit  a  home-run.  Which  explains  why  Newsweek’ s 
report  on  the  Realist  was  essentially  favorable. 

But  then,  Newsweek  has  also  praised  lately  such 
apostles  of  irreverence  as  Terry  Southern  and  Lenny 
Bruce.  It  might  be  simply  that  younger  men  are  in 
there  now,  shooting  from  the  journalistic  hip. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  book  Many 
Slippery  Errors,  retroactively  avant  garde  Newsioeek 
wrote  about  its  author:  “Five  years  ago  a  glum  and 
witty  32-year-old  named  Alfred  Grossman  published  a 
novel  called  Acrobat  Admits  .  .  .  which  promptly  died 
of  underexposure  and  muddle-headed  reviewing.  .  .  . 
But  there  were  a  few  who  noticed  an  extraordinary 
writer.  ...” 

Newsiveek  was  among  neither  the  muddle-headed  nor 
the  few  back  in  1959;  they  didn’t  bother  to  review  the 
book  at  all. 

Newsweek’s  description  of  my  office  did  not  mention 
a  framed  original  drawing  of  a  Peanuts  strip  by 
Charles  Schulz  hanging  on  the  wall.  It  is  a  night-time 
scene.  Good  old  Charlie  Brown  is  watching  as  little 
Linus  throws  a  rock  up  at  the  stars.  Linus  winds  up 
again,  and  throws  another  rock  up  at  the  stars.  Finally, 
he  explains  to  Charlie  Brown:  “I  keep  going  between 
them!” 

That’s  every  one  of  us  right  there  —  rationalizing 
away  the  difference  between  our  pretensions  and  our 
actual  selves — and  the  main  function  of  the  Realist  is 
merely  to  reveal  how  funny  we  all  become  in  the 
process. 

x"  * 
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What's  Your  Rationalization? 

This  to  announce  another  Realist  competition.  Sim¬ 
ply  describe  your  favorite  rationalization,  as  applied 
to  any  area  of  your  life.  Essays  can  be  anywhere  from 
100  to  500  words.  This  will  be  a  continuing  series,  so 
there  is  no  deadline.  The  writer  of  each  rationalization 
published  in  the  Realist  will  receive  $25.  Incidentally, 
this  is  not  a  put-on — although  I  appreciate  your  sus¬ 
piciousness — and,  in  fact,  the  results  of  previous  con¬ 
tests  will  be  published  soon,  perhaps  next  month. 

The  Invisible  Telephone  Company 

On  July  23,  1964  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Since  I  work  at  home,  one  of  the  reasons  I  took  out 
a  post  office  box  was  so  that  strangers  would  not  come 
to  my  door  uninvited.  Yet  you  insist  on  listing  my  home 
address  rather  than  my  box  number  in  your  directory. 
However,  the  listing  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  gives  a  telephone  number  but  no  address ; 
merely  the  words  “N.Y.  Field  Office.”  Please  inform 
me  why  you  are  giving  this  preferential  treatment  to 
the  C.I.A.  over  the  Realist. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Paul  Krassner 

The  next  week  I  got  a  call  from  a  telephone  company 
representative.  She  explained :  “We  do  that  for  security 
reasons — this  is  the  government,  don’t  forget,  and  we 
do  so  at  their  request,  but  we  can’t  do  the  same  for  an 
individual — it’s  actually  for  security  reasons.” 

Well,  I  was  so  stunned  by  this  response — a  clear  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Constitutionally-guaranteed  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state — that  I  clean  forgot  to 
put  a  stamp  on  the  return  envelope  when  I  mailed  them 
back  their  bill. 

But  they  cashed  my  check  anyway. 

Just  think,  if  every  Realist  reader  in  New  York  City 
alone  were  to  have  similar  lapses  of  memory  each 
month,  it  would  cost  the  telephone  company  $10,000  a 
year  in  postage  due. 

This  is  a  recorded  announcement. 

Birth  of  the  Blue 

When  I  was  a  kid,  there  was  a  certain  bit  of  folklore 
about  how  Bob  Hope  constantly  got  cut  off  the  radio  for 
dialogues  such  as  the  following: 

Girl:  Do  you  have  any  meat  for  my  dog? 

Hope:  No,  but  I’ve  got  a  bone  for  your  pussy. 

And  monologues  like  this: 

“When  Marilyn  Monroe  was  a  little  girl  she  swal¬ 
lowed  a  pin,  but  she  didn’t  feel  a  prick  until  she  was 
eighteen.” 

And  that  is  what  I  remembered,  sitting  in  the  court¬ 
room  of  Lenny  Bruce’s  New  York  obscenity  trial  and 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  Daily  News  columnist 
Robert  Sylvester — a  witness  for  the  prosecution — who 
had  once  been  Bob  Hope’s  press  agent. 

Sylvester  admitted  under  cross-examination  that  he 
has  used  the  same  taboo  words  for  which  Bruce  was 
on  trial,  in  his  private  conversation. 

“You  have,  in  fact,”  asked  defense  attorney  Ephraim 
London,  “used  those  words  in  condemning  censorship, 
have  you  not?” 

“I  have.” 
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“I  got  sick  and  tired  of  being  a  wishy-washy  liberal;  I 
decided  to  for  once  do  something.  .  . 


Sylvester  was  joined  in  his  finkery  by  Marya  Mannes, 
critic  for  The  Reporter,  and  John  Fischer,  editor  of 
Harper’s  magazine.  By  their  very  act  of  cooperation 
with  the  district  attorney,  they  have  desecrated  their 
own  right  to  be  offensive. 

The  appeal-to-prurient-interest  aspect  of  obscenity 
seemed  to  have  completely  disappeared  in  this  case,  to 
the  extent  that  one  of  the  three  judges  invented  a 
meaningless  new  phrase:  “hard-core  vulgarity.” 

The  cosmic  nonsense  of  this  controversy  (a  decision 
will  be  handed  down  probably  in  late  September)  was 
crystallized  by  lawyer  London — would  that  he  had  done 
this  deliberately — when  he  asked  a  witness  who  had 
been  present  at  the  performance  in  question:  “Did  you 
see  Mr.  Crotch  touch  his  Bruce?”. 

Henceforth  and  forevermore,  we  shall  have  had  at 
that  precise  moment  a  meaningful  new  synonym  added 
to  our  language. 

•  “Mommy,  look,  there’s  a  man  sitting  over  there  with 
his  bruce  hanging  out.” 

•  “Beverly  Schmidlap  is  a  real  bruceteaser,  y’know?” 

•  “Kiss  my  bruce,  baby.” 

And  a  Bob  Hope  of  the  future  will  be  cut  off  tele¬ 
vision  for  saying  Lenny  Bruce. 

Signs  Along  the  Cynic  Route 

An  amendment  to  the  Arizona  state  constitution 
which  would  have  forbidden  the  teaching  of  evolution 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  state  was  circulated  but 
not  filed  by  the  deadline — July  3,  1964 — presumably  in 
default  of  the  required  55,000  signatures  necessary  to 
place  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  on  the  bal¬ 
lot.  Rev.  Aubrey  L.  Moore  of  the  West  Van  Buren  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  Phoenix,  author  of  the  proposal,  has 
indicated  that  he  will  renew  his  efforts  in  1966. 

f  The  Oregon  Fruit  Products  Company  states  on  its 
labels:  “Canned  foods  are  trusted,  handy,  ready,  always 
fresh — tests  show  them  safe  to  eat  after  nuclear 
blasts.  We’re  proud  our  products  help  build  this  repu¬ 
tation.  .  .  .”  And  New  York  City’s  Office  of  Civil  De¬ 
fense  has  a  volunteer  application  form  which  lists, 
under  the  heading  “Equipment  Owned,”  the  following: 
Passenger  Car;  Truck;  Motorcycle;  Bicycle;  Motor- 
boat;  Airplane;  Roller  Skates. 

f  The  Emergency  Committee  for  Disaster  Relief  to 
Cuba — formed  to  aid  Cuban  victims  of  last  year’s  hur¬ 
ricane  —  announced  on  August  11,  1964  that  it  had 
finally  received  a  license  to  ship  $11,000  worth  of  anti¬ 
biotics  to  Havana.  Since  it  has  already  been  delayed 
so  long,  the  Committee  might  as  well  save  shipping 
costs  by  having  the  drugs  delivered  gratis  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Non-Violent  Action,  which  is  gong  to  send 
a  group  of  peace  marchers  to  Cuba  despite  the  refusal 
of  the  State  Dept,  to  issue  the  necessary  passports. 

If  The  late  A.  J.  Liebling,  author  of  The  Press  and 
other  books,  was  the  unofficial  critic  laureate  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  He  once  wrote  in  the  New  Yorker: 
“A  city  with  one  newspaper,  or  with  a  morning  and 
evening  paper  under  one  ownership,  is  like  a  man  with 
one  eye,  and  often  the  eye  is  glass.”  This  month  the 
trade  journal  Editor  &  Publisher  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  among  its  classified  ads :  “Managing  Editor  wanted 
who  can  .  .  .  edit  a  13,000  evening  and  Sunday  paper 
for  the  area.  No  Lieblings  need  apply.  .  . 
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Schmuck  of  the  Month 

Alvin  Dark,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants : 
“Any  pitcher  who  throws  at  a  batter  and  deliberately 
tries  to  hit  him  is  a  Communist.  .  . 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

^1  Frank  Cieciorka,  who  created  our  beautifully 
blasphemous  “One  Nation  Under  God”  cartoon  (issue 
#48),  was  arrested  in  Mississippi  this  month  for  carry¬ 
ing  a  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
placard  reading  “Voter  Registration  Worker.”  His  bail 
was  set  at  $1,200.  It  was  reduced  to  $500.  On  the  basis 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  enlargements  of  Frank’s 
original  drawing,  the  Realist  has  sent  a  check  for  $500 
to  SNCC,  to  bail  him  Out  and  then  to  help  further  their 
activities. 

D  The  Realist  is  being  used  by  some  750  students  in 
a  course  on  Social  Disorganization  &  Deviant  Behavior 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McCurdy  of  Sausalito,  Calif., 
got  arrested  (see  issue  #52)  on  a  charge  of  “outrag¬ 
ing  public  decency”  for  displaying  on  their  houseboat  a 
patriotic  Mother  Poster  purchased  from  the  Realist  (its 
red-white-and-blue  lettering  spells  out  “Fuck  Commu¬ 
nism!”)  and  a  charge  of  “dissolute  conduct  in  public” 
for  hosing  down  the  police  captain  (a  method  learned 
from  San  Francisco  cops  during  the  HUAC  hearings) 
as  he  climbed  aboard  their  ferry-home  to  rip  the  sign 
down.  A  jury  had  been  selected,  but  when  the  bailiff 
removed  three  teen-age  girls  from  the  courtroom  to 
spare  their  ears,  the  defense  attorney  moved  for  a  dis¬ 
missal,  the  judge  granted  the  motion,  and  the  trial  has 
been  re-set  for  August  24th. 

il  Lenny  Bruce’s  autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty 
and  Influence  People,  is  still  in  the  final  publication 
stages  at  Playboy  Press,  and  the  Realist  is  still  taking 
advance  orders  for  copies  of  the  book  at  $5  each. 

In  recent  months,  your  hammy  editor  has  spoken 
on  satire,  censorship,  etc.,  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  meeting  of  Mensa.  Future  invitations  in¬ 
clude  Princeton;  the  University  of  California;  McGill 
University  and  the  University  of  Manitoba,  both  in 
Canada.  In  New  York,  on  Sunday,  September  13th, 
there  will  be  “An  Evening  With  Paul  Krassner”  at 
Town  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  Summerlane  School  & 
Camp.  Tickets — $1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50  and  $5 — are  now 
available  at  the  box  office.  For  information,  call  Lenore 
Rule  at  CAnal  8-8113. 

The  Crackpot  and  the  Evidence 

There  seemed  to  be  something  absurd  about  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  there  would  be  a  special  talk  by  attor¬ 
ney  Mark  Lane  at  the  Cafe  AuGoGo  this  month  on 
“Who  Killed  Kennedy?” — Lane  has  been  independently 
investigating  the  assassination — -and  the  apparent  ab¬ 
surdity  was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  irony  that  the 
regular  attraction  at  the  AuGoGo  this  particular  week 
was  Vaughn  Meader. 

My  prejudice  was  met  with  allegations — based  on 
documentation  Lane  presented  to  the  Warren  Commis¬ 
sion  (his  testimony  was  classified  as  top  secret  and  by 
discussing  it  publicly  he  has  been  violating  the  espion¬ 
age  law) — such  as  the  following: 

•  The  police  description  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  on 
November  22nd  for  the  shooting  of  officer  J.  D.  Tippet 
went  out  at  12:43  P.M.;  Tippet  was  shot  at  1:18. 
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•  The  rifle  with  which  Oswald  was  supposed  to  have 
shot  Kennedy  was  originally  identified  as  a  German 
mauzer,  7.65  caliber.  When  it  was  discovered  that  Os¬ 
wald  had  purchased  an  Italian  carbine,  6.5  caliber,  the 
story  changed.  The  rifle,  now  in  possession  of  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission,  clearly  bears  the  legend :  “MADE  IN 
ITALY,  6.5  caliber.” 

o  Not  one  of  the  24  points  on  which  the  Dallas  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  said  he  had  an  air-tight  case  against  Os¬ 
wald  remains  the  same.  Example:  the  D.A.  had  said 
that  Darryl  Click  was  the  cabdriver  who  had  driven 
Oswald  home  after  the  President  was  shot.  There  never 
was  a  cabdriver  in  Dallas  named  Darryl  Click.  The 
cabdriver  is  now  named  William  Waley. 

•  The  Dallas  FBI  chief  said  the  paraffin  test  proved 
Oswald  had  gunpowder  on  his  hands  and  face,  but  the 
test  (which  can  only  reveal  the  presence  of  nitrates) 
actually  showed  that  Oswald  did  not  have  nitrates  on 
his  face,  only  on  his  hands.  There  were  traces  of  nit¬ 
rate  on  both  hands  of  many  employees  of  the  Texas 
School  Book  Depository  because  they  had  been  moving 
inventory  on  freshly-painted  plywood  boards. 

•  Louise  Markham,  a  witness  to  the  shooting  of  officer 
Tippet,  described  his  assailant  as  short,  heavy,  with 
somewhat  bushy  hair.  The  police  never  asked  her  for 
a  description — although  she  did  tell  them  that  the  man 
was  wearing  a  light  grey  jacket — but  they  arrested 
Oswald,  who  was  wearing  a  dark  brown  shirt,  and  had 
been  described  in  the  police  bulletin  as  tall,  slender, 
with  thin,  receding  hair.  The  Dallas  police  description 
was  claimed  to  be  based  on  Oswald’s  absence  from  a 
roll  call  of  book  depository  employees — but  there  never 
was  a  roll  call,  and  if  there  had  been,  at  least  three 
other  employees  would  also  have  been  missing. 

•  Oswald  had  not  sought  the  job  at  the  depository;  it 
was  offered  to  him  through  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Payne. 
This  is  a  paradox,  since  after  the  scandal  of  subversion 
in  textbooks  there,  the  company  was  highly  security- 
minded,  and  Oswald’s  defection  to  Russia  had  gotten 
much  local  publicity.  Moreover,  the  route  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  procession  was  changed  (to  go  in  front  of  the 
depository)  only  at  the  last  minute  by  the  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  upon  the  advice  of  the  local  police  and  the  FBI. 
e  Bill  Markham,  the  witness’  son  (his  arrest  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  issue  of  the  Realist  in  Harold  Feld¬ 
man’s  article),  jumped,  fell  or  was  pushed  from  a  bath¬ 
room  on  a  high  floor  of  the  prison  building,  the  only 
one  which  has  no  bars  on  the  window. 

•  Warren  Reynolds,  a  parking-lot  owner  who  saw  a 
man  fitting  Mrs.  Markham’s  description  running  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand  immediately  after  Tippet  was  shot, 
later  was  himself  shot  and  left  for  dead.  He  lived — 
and  identified  the  man  who  shot  him.  The  charges 
against  this  man  were  dismissed  because  he  had  an 
alibi :  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  he  was  with  his 
girlfriend  (a  stripper  at  Jack  Ruby’s  night  club).  The 
man  has  since  disappeared  from  Dallas.  The  girlfriend 
was  arrested  on  a  disorderly  conduct  charge.  In  jail, 
she  ostensibly  committed  suicide,  by  hanging  herself. 
©  The  Dallas  doctors  who  treated  the  dying  President 
said  that  the  bullet-hole  in  his  throat  was  an  entrance 
wound.  It  would  have  been  physically  impossible  for 
this  to  have  ben  caused  by  a  rifle  from  the  depository 
since  the  Kennedy  car  had  already  passed  the  building 
when  he  was  shot.  FBI-briefed^  Life  magazine  in 
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by  Nat  Freedland 

Greenwich  Village’s  most  popular 
word  game  of  1964  has  been  Conspir¬ 
acy.  The  object  is  to  score  points  by 
being  hip  to  the  Real  Conspiracy  be¬ 
hind  the  city  fuzz’s  sudden  harass¬ 
ment  putsch  against  the  avant-garde. 

Since  nobody  can  find  proof  of  an 
actual  conspiracy,  all  you  need  to  play 
the  game  is  a  plausible  Conspiracy 
Theory. 

I  listened  to  a  lot  of  Conspiracy 
Theories  while  I  was  researching  an 
article  on  the  city’s  brief  anti-bohemia 
crusade  (published  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday  Magazine,  May  24). 

The  most  popular  theory  was  that 
Robert  Moses,  the  intelligentsia’s  all¬ 
purpose  Ratfink,  had  ordered  the  city 
to  Clean  Itself  Up  for  the  hordes  of 
tourists  flocking  to  His  World’s  Fair. 

This  was  very  widely  believed,  and 
during  the  height  of  the  beatnik-licens¬ 
ing  drive,  Moses  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  hated  man  south  of  8th  Street. 

The  Village  Voice  generally  avoided 
this  Moses  Villainy  Theory.  Voice  tal¬ 
lies  of  each  week’s  summonses  and  ar¬ 
rests  tended  to  hint  at  a  struggle  for 
power  within  the  City  License  Depart¬ 
ment.  Underlings  there  were  supposed¬ 
ly  vying  for  a  summons-writing  cham¬ 
pionship  in  efforts  to  take  over  the  de¬ 
partment’s  top  job,  vacated  when  Com¬ 
missioner  Bernard  O’Connell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  city  judge. 

The  owner  of  the  Washington 
Square  Theater,  whose  license  was 
pulled  last  year,  used  the  new  spare 
time  on  his  hands  to  work  out  a  de¬ 
tailed  Conspiracy  Theory  with  the  Real 
Estate  Lobby  as  villain.  According  to 
his  theory  the  Realty  Interests  were 
paying  off  to  get  all  the  bohemians 
driven  out  of  the  Village  so  that  their 
pads  could  be  replaced  with  high-priced 
high-rise  apartments. 

Coffee-house  owners  around  Mac- 
Dougal  Street  mostly  saw  either  Car¬ 
mine  De  Sapio  or  Mayor  Wagner  as 
the  villain  of  the  Conspiracy.  But  opin¬ 
ion  was  divided  as  to  whether  it  was 
De  Sapio  using  the  “MacDougal  Street 
Mess”  as  a  comeback  campaign  issue 
with  his  middle-aged  Italian-Irish  fol¬ 
lowing,  or  Mayor  Wagner  pushing  for 
a  clean-up  to  take  away  the  issue  from 
Boss  Carmine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  Con¬ 
spiracy — which  I  found  out  as  the  only 
reporter  who  bothered  talking  to  both 
the  East  Village  poet /film-makers  and 
the  License  Dept.  (This  is  not  to  make 
myself  out  as  Steve  Wilson  of  the  Il¬ 
lustrated  Press,  but  to  point  out  once 
again  the  prevailing  laziness  of  New 
York  newspapers.) 

Here,  in  slightly  oversimplified  form, 
is  my  own  Kafltaesque  Faceless  Bu- 
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reaucracy  Theory.  It  fits  scientific 
method  requirements  by  being  the  sim¬ 
plest  chronological  explanation  of  the 
known  facts. 

1. )  The  coffee-house  owners,  aided 
by  Upper  Bohemia,  got  a  coffee  house 
law  on  the  books  March  29,  1962.  This 
law  was  supposed  to  keep  them  from 
getting  busted  any  more  for  violating 
the  cabaret  (booze  and  entertainment) 

2. )  The  License  Department  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  enforce  this  law.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  handed  the  cabaret 
licensing  job  formerly  done  by  the  po¬ 
lice.  (Remember  the  Lord  Buckley  has¬ 
sle,  Frank  Sinatra  and  Sophie  Tucker 
refusing  to  get  fingerprinted  for  their 
Copa  bokings,  Harold  H.  Humes  and 
his  citizens  vigilante  committee?) 


3. )  With  typical  bureaucratic  speed, 
it  took  the  License  Dept.  18  months  to 
finish  setting  up  its  cabaret  section  and 
start  going  after  unlicensed  coffee 
houses  on  a  regular  basis. 

4. )  License  inspectors  began  swing¬ 
ing  through  the  East  and  West  Village 
last  fall.  They  found  that  almost  no 
coffee-houses  or  off-off-Broadway  the¬ 
aters  had  licenses  because  they  couldn’t 
pass  the  stiff  new  city  building  and 
zoning  codes. 

5. )  Harassment  and  Conspiracy  The¬ 
ories. 

The  arrests  have  dropped  to  a  trickle 
by  now.  Again  for  several  reasons. 
Most  of  the  targets  are  either  closed 
up,  operating  underground  or  fighting 
back  in  court.  Enough  publicity  has 
gotten  out  to  make  the  city  look  pretty 
stupid.  And  the  new  License  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Joseph  Di  Carlo,  is  apparently 
one  of  the  new  breed  of  semi-machine 
politicians.  He  came  up  through  the 
Buckley  Machine  in  the  Bronx,  but  he 
is  known  as  a  scrupulously  honest  man 
himself,  and  he  actually  likes  to  read 
books  and  go  to  the  theater. 

None  of  this  report  is  intended  as  a 
righteous  put-down  of  villagers  for 
falling  prey  to  Conspiracy  Theories. 
There  has  been  real  trouble  made  for 


the  avant-garde  in  Manhattan,  and 

bohemians  can’t  be  blamed  for  using 
their  imaginations  about  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  causes  of  the  crackdown. 

The  License  Department  even  had  a 
Conspiracy  Theory  of  its  own.  Deputy 
Commissioner  Walter  Kirschenbaum 
told  me  that  the  Village  Voice  and 
Beatsymps  were  out  to  “smear”  his 
hard-working  incorruptible  inspectors 
who  were  merely  doing  their  job. 

“What’s  the  difference  between  a 
locksmith  and  a  coffee-house?”  Kirsch¬ 
enbaum  said.  “They  all  have  to  obey 
the  law.  If  they  don’t  like  the  law,  let 
them  change  it.” 

To  counter  any  suspicion  that  he 
might  be  anti-intellectual,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  made  a  point  of  explain¬ 
ing  that  He  Got  His  Job  Through 
Liberal  Party  Patronage. 


One  of  the  more  intriguing  mysteries 
of  the  year  has  been  the  True  Identity 
of  the  Little  Old  Dirty  Book  Maker  in 
the  Evergreen  Review  Case.  This  is  the 
un-named  lady  that  Nassau  County 
DA  William  Cahn  says  came  to  him  in 
righteous  indignation  after  encounter¬ 
ing  nude  photographs  and  obscene 
words  in  Evergreen  Review  #32  while 
collating  its  unbound  pages  at  the 
Pegasus  Press  in  Bethpage,  Long 
Island. 

The  foreman  of  Pegasus  Press  who 
was  on  duty  the  day  the  Nassau  Vice 
Squad  struck  told  me  that  the  Little 
Old  Dirty  Book  Maker  was  one  of  a 
crew  of  eight  office  temporaries  sent 
over  by  an  agency.  The  Little  Old 
Dirty  Book  Maker,  says  the  foreman, 
announced  to  the  collating  crew  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  Nassau  detective 
and  would  see  that  “something  was 
done”  about  the  filth  and  smut  they 
were  preparing  to  foist  on  innocent 
school-children. 

The  foreman  doesn’t  remember  the 
name  of  anyone  on  the  temporary  crew 
and  isn’t  working  there  himself  any 
more.  The  owner  of  Pegasus  Press, 
George  Harlampoudis,  doesn’t  want  to 
talk  to  nobody  about  the  Evergreen 
Review  seizure.  He  is  still  bugged  about 
being  arrested  for  Pornography,  even 
though  the  DA’s  case  was  laughed  out 
of  court  and  Harlampoudis  can  once 
again  hold  his  head  up  high  among  his 
Fellow  Men. 

And  so,  the  secret  of  the  Little  Old 
Dirty  Book  Maker  remains  cloaked  in 
mystery.  However,  my  search — though 
unsuccessful — has  inspired  this  play¬ 
let.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fuzz:  Sweetie,  lookit  what  I 
brought  home  from  work. 

Mr.  Fuzz:  Now,  now,  musn’t  steal 
from  your  boss.  I  might  have  to  arrest 
you,  ha  ha. 

Mrs.  Fuzz:  It’s  a  hot  magazine  with 
dirty  pictures. 

Mr.  Fuzz:  Ooooh,  oooh.  Lemme  see. 

Mrs.  Fuzz:  See  these  pictures  of 
naked  people  grabbing  each  other. 
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WALTER  FOR  PRESIDENT  It 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

New  Hampshire,  during  last  spring’s  primary,  reported 
that  a  small-town  waitress  was  heard  to  exclaim:  “Now 
my  life  is  complete.  I’ve  met  Goldwater,  Rockefeller  and 
Cronkite.”  It  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  quote 
was  apocryphal ;  the  story  was  well-placed  and  an  idea 
was  planted  in  millions  of  American  minds. 

Item:  A  spring-summer  campaign  of  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  leading  newspapers  continually  drew 
the  public’s  attention  to  Walter  Cronkite’s  brand  of 
persevering  universality.  A  June  15  ad  told  how  Walter 
could  get  to  San  Francisco  “by  driving  himself  relent¬ 
lessly,”  that  Walter  was  the  sort  who  would  walk  to 
the  convention  if  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  there. 

Readers  were  filled  in  on  Walter’s  war  record,  how 
he  flew  B-17  raids  over  Germany,  parachuted  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  stormed  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 
Our  Walter,  CBS  pointed  out,  had  even  trekked  over 
138  miles  of  polar  ice  and  was  once  lowered  by  heli¬ 
copter  into  a  submarine.  “Walter  has  been  in  the 
driver’s  seat  for  us  at  every  convention  and  election 
since  1952.” 

Item:  On  June  5,  when  certain  Republicans  were 
frantic  over  the  Goldwater  possibility,  CBS  staged  a 
much-heralded  but  fairly  uninteresting  program  called 
“D-Day  Plus  20  Years.”  Its  true  purpose  was  to  speed 
up  the  campaign  and  bring  the  two  great  men  together. 
Appearing  with  Ike  on  the  windswept  beaches  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  Walter  Cronkite,  the  two  behaving  like  a 
pair  of  reminiscing  war  buddies.  It  was  a  ringing  en¬ 


dorsement  of  Walter  by  the  Republican  standard- 
bearer.  The  stage  was  set. 

Item:  For  years  and  years,  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  advertising  has  associated  Cronkite  with  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar:  sure,  trustworthy,  durable.  (Ever 
ask  a  Republican  woman  about  Walter?  She  gets  the 
same  teary  gleam,  a  look  full  of  faith  and  veneration, 
that  the  mention  of  Ike  brought  on  in  the  early  fifties.) 

Item:  Amid  this  general  climate,  your  reporter  re¬ 
membered  an  incident  from  six  years  ago,  a  chance  re¬ 
mark  passed  by  a  Radarman  Second  Class,  hailing  from 
Montana,  while  watching  Twentieth  Century  in  a  U.S. 
Navy  Operations  Center  in  Norfolk,  Va.  The  sailor  had 
said:  “Man,  just  listen  to  that  guy  Cronkite’s  voice.  I’d 
believe  anything  he  says.” 

In  short,  there  is  just  one  man  inspiring  the  same 
fatherly  confidence  in  the  American  heart  as  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  Only  one  man  could  have  rallied  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  people  for  a  Republican  this  year. 
The  man :  Walter  Cronkite. 

Just  why  the  Republicans  balked  in  their  Cronkite 
drive  at  the  last  minute  is  a  story  lost  in  the  smoke  of 
those  smoke-filled  rooms  in  which  politiciahs  thrive. 
One  informed  source  claimed  that  Cronkite  wouldn’t 
give  up  his  healthy  six-figure  CBS  contract  for  the 
salary  drop  of  the  President’s  office.  Alas,  in  their  deep¬ 
est,  darkest  selves,  Lippman  and  Alsop  knew:  Cronkite 
could  have  won  it  for  the  Republicans. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  daily  press  has  cited  how  the 
three  major  networks  are  spending  $26,000,000  to  bring 
the  election  extravaganza  to  the  American  public;  but 


Isn’t  it  terrible? 

Mr.  Fuzz:  Yeah,  terrible.  How  come 
the  pictures  are  so  blurry?  You  can’t 
see  them  Doing  Anything. 

Mrs.  Fuzz:  One  of  the  girls  at  work 
said  it  looked  like  they’re  taken  under¬ 
water.  That’s  really  perverted. 

Mr.  Fuzz:  You  ain’t  kidding.  What 
other  hot  stuff  do  they  have  in  this 
smut  sheet? 

Mrs.  Fuzz:  I  dunno,  I  was  afraid  to 
read  it.  But  right  here  on  this  page 
across  from  the  first  picture  there’s 
the  word  fuck.  And  fucking,  and  prick, 
and  balls  and  shit.  Oh,  oh,  I  feel  faint. 

Mr.  Fuzz:  Holy  shit!’  Willya  just 
lookit  that  fucking  smut.  .  .  .  What’s 
the  story  about? 

Mrs.  Fuzz:  I  dunno.  I  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  any  of  the  other  words, 
they’re  too  big. 

Mr.  Fuzz:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I’m  gonna  do,  baby.  I’m  gonna  phone 
the  squad  captain  and  report  that 
they’re  printing  this  kind  of  garbage 
in  Nassau  County. 

Mrs.  Fuzz:  Good,  maybe  you’ll  get 
promoted.  Phone  him  right  now. 

Mr.  Fuzz:  Okay,  I  will.  .  .  .  No,  let’s 
knock  off  a  quick  screw  first.  All  this 
pornography  has  got  me  excited. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  recently  to 
be  in  on  the  actual  start  of  a  brand- 
new  Faggot  Rumor.  It’s  impossible  to 
tell  how  far  any  Faggot  Rumor  will 
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travel,  but  this  one  could  easily  be  the 
biggest  since  the  one  about  Ike  is  a 
homo  and  Mamie  is  a  lesbian  and  that 
beauty  ranch  Mamie  used  to  go  to  is  a 
dyke  joint. 

I  first  heard  that  Henry  Ford  was 
queer  from  some  literate  married 
friends  who  really  should  have  known 
better. 

It  seems  that  there  were  these 
swishy  paintings  of  the  Ford  Motors 
founder  in  the  Pavel  Tchelitchew  ex¬ 
hibit  which  opened  the  Gallery  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art. 

I  was  about  due  for  my  first  visit  to 
Huntington  Hartford’s  new  plaything 
anyhow,  and  a  few  days  later  I  got  off 
the  elevator  at  the  gallery’s  top  floor 
and  started  digging  the  noble  knights, 
happy  peasants  and  virginal  maidens 
.  in  the  permanent  collection. 

Tchelitchew,  who  had  the  2nd  and 
3rd  floors,  is  remembered  today  for  a 
couple  of  huge,  tortured  fantasy  paint¬ 
ings  like  Hide  and  Seek ,  which  makes 
its  regular  home  in  the  Surrealist 
Room  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

(It’s  the  one  with  the  children’s 
faces  hidden  among  trees  and  flowers. 
Apparently,  Tchelitchew — like  Dali — ■ 
fits  into  Huntington  Hartford’s  stand¬ 
ards  of  Good  modernistic  art  because 
the  faces  and  flowers  look  Real,  even 
though  they  are  blended  together.  Just 
like  Dali’s  limp  watch  looks  like  a  Real 
watch.) 


But  when  Tchelitchew  started  out, 
during  the  ’20’s,  and  ’30’s,  he  seems  to 
have  specialized  in  portraits  of  beauti¬ 
ful  or  musclebound  young  men,  and 
women  who  were  either  ugly,  cruel- 
looking  or  boyish. 

The  most  gorgeous  of  his  young  men 
between  1930  and  1937  was  an  H.  Ford 
all  right,  but  it  wasn’t  crusty  old 
Henry  Ford  with  his  Model  T,  assem¬ 
bly  lines,  expose  of  the  Protocols  of 
Zion  and  strikebreaking. 

It  was  one  Charles  Henri  Ford,  who 
lives  in  Paris  and  still  owns  these  ar¬ 
tistic  mementos  from  the  admirer  of 
his  youth. 

As  I  was  departing  from  the  last  of 
the  Charles  Henri  Ford  series  —  an 
ethereal  adolescent  head  and  hands 
floating  disembodied  above  the  starlit 
Seine — a  lady  with  a  mink  stole  and  a 
bored  husband  said  very  loudly  and 
disgustedly,  “Henry  Ford,  hmmpf” 

You  could  almost  see  the  subliminal 
message  flashing  across  her  id.  “None 
of  those  faggot  Ford  cars  are  going  to 
ball  me  anymore.  I  don’t  care  if  Hubby 
is  dying  for  that  new  red  T-bird.” 

And  all  around  the  room,  culturally 
aware  out-of-towners  were  nodding 
knowingly  at  the  paintings  of  lovely 
young  C.  Henri  Ford. 

So  if  Ford  sales  slump  next  year  in 
spite  of  the  wins  in  all  those  stock  car 
races,  you  and  I  will  know  the  reason 
why. 
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it  is  now  apparent  that  half  this  amount  is  being  spent 
promoting  the  network’s  own  men. 

This  fall,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  Republicans 
versus  Democrats:  it  is  NBC  against  CBS,  the  two  net¬ 
works  locking  horns  in  a  spectacular  of  fiercely  com¬ 
petitive  personality  worship,  gorging  the  public  on 
nationally-known  newsmen  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
the  actual  political  contestants  into  the  background. 
Uneasily,  one  comes  to  'the  conclusion  that  someone  is 
trying  to  replace  the  initials  GOP  with  those  of  CBS. 

It  all  began  one  day  last  spring  when  NBC  took  a 
full-page  ad  for  Huntley  and  Brinkley.  Several  days 
later  CBS  (with  that  “Oh  yeah,  well  we  got  Walter” 
attitude)  fired  back  a  full-pager  on  Cronkite,  depicting 
him  as  the  greatest  recorder  of  events  since  Herodotus, 
the  man  who  has  been  there,  seen  everything,  and  made 
it  all  real  for  the  American  public. 

NBC  promptly  volleyed  back  with  that  by  now  fa¬ 
mous  family  circle  picture — Huntley,  Brinkley,  Frank 
McGee,  Ed  Newman,  Elie  Abel,  Sander  Vanocur,  the 
whole  gang  of  them.  Thundered  a  CBS  full-pager: 
“Roger  Mudd,  faithful  as  a  postman,  kept  his  vigil  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capital  for  67  days  during  the  Civil 
Rights  debate.”  Within  ten  days  in  June,  CBS  ran  two 
full-page  Cronkites. 

NBC  blew  their  stacks  in  “Winners  in  a  Walk,”  a 
full-page  Chet  and  David  that  mocked  the  Cronkite  San 
Francisco  appeal:  “As  far  as  we  know,  neither  Chet 
Huntley  nor  David  Brinkley  has  ever  won  a  trophy  in  a 
walking  race.  Nor  are  we  suggesting  that  they’ll  be 
walking  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion,”  the  vengeful  June  25  ad  declared.  “We  are  say¬ 
ing  that  their  coverage  of  that  Convention  (coverage 
supported  by  an  able  army  of  NBC  News  colleagues) 
is  a  very  good  bet  to  walk  off  with  most  of  the  report¬ 
ing  honors— again.” 

Other  NBC  ads  fed  the  personality  worship  of  Chet 
and  David:  Chet  looking  fatherly  and  pipe-smokingly 
confident;  David,  glib  and  wisecracking,  hunched  at  a 
typewriter,  cutting  through  the  hypocrisy  of  today 
with  a  waggish  stare.  As  a  result,  Chet  and  David  are 


“Travel  arrangements  for  participants  on  this  program 
were  made  possible  by  American,  Capitol,  Eastern,  TWA, 
BOAC,  Pan-American  Airlines;  Pennsylvania,  B.  &  O., 
New  York  Central,  Union  Pacific,  Seaboard,  Illinois  Central 
Railroads,  Greyhound,  Trans-City  Buses;  Cunard,  Grace 
Lines;  Avis,  Hertz  Rent-a-Car.  .  . 
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now  better  known  to  the  American  public  than  Sargent 
and  Hubert,  and  either  of  them  would  have  been  ideal 
as  Johnson’s  running  mate:  one,  the  glib,  skeptical 
pundit;  the  other,  venerable,  steadfast. 

Many  expressed  surprise  that  CBS  never  made  light 
of  Chet  Huntley’s  pre-celebrity  bit-part  as  Dan  Dailey’s 
sidekick  announcer  in  a  clinker  movie,  replayed  re¬ 
cently  on  TV,  in  which  Dailey  had  the  title  role  in  the 
Dizzy  Dean  story.  As  it  is,  informed  sources  claim, 
CBS  elements  forced  Huntley  to  curtail  promotion  on 
behalf  of  his  ranch  and  meat-products,  “Chet  Huntley’s 
Nature-Fed  Beef.” 

However,  it  is  revealing  that  Huntley  himself,  look¬ 
ing  down  over  that  Munich  beer  hall  scene  at  the  Cow 
Palace,  reported  that  a  red-haired,  freckle-faced  boy 
was  carrying  a  sign  that  read,  “David  Brinkley  for 
President.”  Which  prompted  David  to  point  out,  with 
wry  glee,  that  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  he  had 
seen  men  wearing  buttons  demanding,  “Stamp  Out  Chet 
and  David.” 

“Walter  Cronkite  is  a  nice  man.”  This  florid  rhetoric, 
typical  of  .Look  magazine’s  searching  profiles,  repre¬ 
sented  that  publication’s  endorsement  toward  the  close 
of  a  6-page  spread  in  their  August  25  issue.  (In  the 
same  issue 'the  magazine  also  pushed  the  campaign  of 
Bobby  Kennedy  for  New  York  Senator;  Bobby  and  Wal¬ 
ter  were  the  only  two  profiles  in  that  issue.) 

The  Look  publicity  sparked  as  a  major  coup  for 
Cronkite’s  public  relations  man.  For  its  7,400,000  read¬ 
ers,  Look  dwelt  heavily  on  Walter’s  studied  anti-intel¬ 
lectuality,  long  an  important  criterion  for  a  respectable 
Republican  candidate.  He  was  also  shown  to  be  a  man 
of  simple  tastes :  i.e.,  he  “buys  his  suits  off  the  rack  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue”  and  “takes  a  bus  to  the  Lexington 
Avenue  subway  and  rides  down  to  42nd  Street  with  the 
rest  of  the  straphangers.” 

Man-of-the-people-Walter  was  further  belabored  via 
heavy  emphasis  on  his  Midwestern,  middle-class  back¬ 
ground,  and  his  three  fun-loving  children,  Nancy, 
Kathy  and  Chip.  Look’s  pitch  for  Cronkite  was  well 
thought-out.  The  magazine  hammered  home  Walter’s 
lack  of  opinions  and  made  a  virtue  out  of  his  mediocrity 
— just  what  the  editors  must  think  their  readers  look 
for  in  a  candidate. 

So  as  not  to  leave  any  doubts  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  “Walter-is-a-nice-man”  treatment,  the  article  shyly 
quoted  their  candidate:  “Actually,  I’m  65%  in  favor  of 
all  politicians.  Eventually,  if  and  when  I  have  to  retire, 
I  might  like  to  be  in  politics  myself,  at  the  local  level.” 

By  early  August,  the  CBS  computers  were  giving 
Cronkite  some  two  million  write-in  votes.  NBC  and  the 
Democratic  computers  were  cautiously  silent.  They  had 
a  fantastic  behind-the-scenes  organization  out  stomp¬ 
ing  the  hinterlands :  their  ads  declared  that  “25,000 
NBC  precinct  reporters  are  poised  to  get  the  results  to 
you.”  In  other  words,  an  army  of  reporters  was  doing 
a  heap  of  NBC  campaigning. 

Fresh  impetus  was  lent  to  the  struggle  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  bubble  gum  companies  got  into  the 
network  election  act.  The  bubble  gum  companies,  it  will 
be  recalled,  flooded  the  candy  stores  with  trading  cards 
bearing  pictures  of  Walter,  Chet,  David,  Bill  Leonard, 
Charles  Collingwood,  Irving  R.  Levine,  Eric  Severeid, 
Douglas  Edwards,  etc. 

Good  sports,  the  bubble  gum  people  even  threw  in 
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some  ABC  faces.  On  the  back  of  the  Howard  K.  Smith 
cards,  the  kids  were  told  how  Smith  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar;  ABC’s  other  anchor  man,  Edward  P.  Morgan, 
merited  a  crisp,  back-of-the-card  biography  built 
around  his  having  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  card  bearing  the  friendly 
face  of  Robert  Trout,  children  discovered  that  he  was 
CBS’  senior  correspondent,  a  bullfight  aficionado,  and 
that  he  coined  the  term  “fireside  chat”  during  the 
Roosevelt  years.  Kids  also  found  out,  upon  flipping  him, 
that  Bill  Leonard  was  the  head  of  the  CBS  News-Elec¬ 
tion  team  and  that,  a  former '  prizefighter,  he  once 
boxed  an  exhibition  match  with.  JoeSLouis  for  charity. 

Naturally,  this  led  to  all  sorts  of  “I’ll  give  you  a 
Marvin  Kalb  and  a  Bernard  Kalb  for  a  Robert  Aber¬ 
nathy  and  John  Chancellor.”  Which  brought  such  re¬ 
plies  as  “The  hell  you  say — I’ll  swap  you  Gabe  Press¬ 
man  for  Mike  Wallace.” 

However,  the  desired  psychological  result  was  fre¬ 
quently  achieved,  and  all  across  America  kids  were 
running  home  to  their  parents,  exhorting  their  favor¬ 
ite  heroes.  In  some  cases,  when  a  child  ran  home  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  his  parents  into  voting  for  CBS 
this  November,  he  found  Mother  reading  TV  Guide’s 
lavish  color  spread  (July  11-17  issue)  on  newsgal 
Nancy  Dickerson  modeling  clothes  that  she  is  wearing 
to  the  convention : 

“Nancy’s  clothes  have  to  be  simply  cut,  comfortable, 
and,  preferably,  in  solid  colors  or  small  patterns.  These 
requirements  are  right  in  line  with  her  own  personal 
tastes,  and  her  clothes  are  just  as  wearable  off  camera 
as  on.” 

Nancy’s  hair  was  in  a  bouffant,  and,  if  Mother’s  eyes 
had  been  sufficiently  ruined  from  watching  too  much 
television,  she  undoubtedly  detected  a  resemblance  to 
Jackie  Kennedy.  “Hmmm,”  Mother  thought,  while  ju¬ 
nior  waved  a  Doug  Edwards  card  in  her  face,  “assum¬ 
ing  I  voted  for  Chet  Huntley  for  president,  how  could 
I  be  sure  he’d  marry  Nancy  and  take  her  into  the 
White  House  with  him?” 

That  both  networks  have  enough  good  people  to  fill 
important  government  positions  is  assured.  If  NBC 
wins,  they  can  make  use  of  Pauline  Frederick’s  UN 
experience  by  giving  her  Adlai  Stevenson’s  job,  or  per¬ 
haps  making  her  ambassador  to  a  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
try. 

Edwin  Newman  could  head  up  the  CIA.  He  demon¬ 
strated  a  decided  gift  for  intrigue  in  his  Orient  Express 
documentary,  during  which  he  rode  the  legendary,  spy- 
cluttered  train  from  Paris  through  the  Balkans  to 
Istanbul.  Also  to  his  advantage,  the  sober,  wry  New¬ 
man,  unlike  Dulles  and  McCone,  is  secretly  an  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  his  perceptive  articles  on  France  have  enlight¬ 
ened  readers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  and  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 

Irving  R.  Levine,  NBC  man  in  Rome,  and  former 
man  in  Moscow,  naturally  qualifies  as  Secretary  of 
State,  although  Frank  McGee,  who  always  makes  a 
startlingly  levelheaded  impression,  might  also  be  a 
front-runner  for  that  office.  Either  Sander  Vanocur  or 
Elie  Abel,  Washington  political  correspondents,  would 
make  an  excellent  attorney  general. 

Bearded  Piers  Anderton,  now  stationed  in  India, 
would  qualify  as  a  first-rate  replacement  for  such 
troubleshooters  as  Bowles,  Galbraith  and  Harriman.  It 
was  Anderton  who  won  top  honors  last  year  when,  by 


an  uncanny  stroke  of  diplomacy,  he'  got  an  okay  from 
the  State  Department,  Walter  Ulbrecht  and  Willy 
Brandt  to  dig  an  NBC  escape  tunnel  from  East  to  West 
Berlin.  It  was  a  smashing  success,  but  Anderton — who 
tends  to  be  overly  imaginative — kept  going  and  wound 
up  in  New  Delhi. 

Suave  John  K.  M.  McCaffery,  if  NBC  can  get  him 
back  from  WPIX,  is  a  good  bet  for  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress.  McCaffery’s  credentials  include  his  anthology  of 
criticism,  Ernest  Hemingway:  The  Man  and  His  Work, 
and  his  role  as  a  moderator  of  that  classic.  Author 
Meets  the  Critics. 

It  is  the  always-nattily-dressed  McCaffery,  an  in¬ 
formed  source  noted,  who  has  been  trying  to  get  Chet 
and  David  to  switch  from  Windsor  knots  to  four-in- 
hands.  In  a  confidential  memo,  McCaffery  is  said  to 
have  apprised  the  pair  that  the  knot-change  would  be 
best  for  their  own  political  good ;  too  many  Ivy-leaguers 
are  voicing  resentment  over  Chet  and  David’s  bulging 
Windsor  knots. 

As  the  man  behind  the  television  coup,  General*  David 
Sarnoff  would  automatically  be  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  High-ranking  cabinet  posts 
will  go  to  Welles  Hangen,  Peter  Hackes  and  John  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Ben  Grauer  will  become  chairman  of  the  FCC. 
Gabe  Pressman  will  be  presidential  press  secretary. 

Should  CBS  win  the  battle  for  the  American  audi¬ 
ence,  a  Cronkite  in  the  White  House  would  neatly  fit 
the  Eisenhower  bill:  an  ideal  face  for  d  Norman  Rock¬ 
well  Saturday  Evening  Post  cover;  a  widely-loved  man 
who  is  an  institution  that  America  believes  in. 

Usually  reliable  sources  expect  that  Winston  Burdett, 
a  kind  of  permanent  exile  now  exiled  in  Rome,  will  be¬ 
come  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  held  a  variety  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondentships  and,  as  a  precise,  reliable  doer, 
is  a  natural  for  this  top  slot. 

Eric  Sevareid,  scholarly,  knowing,  and  philosophi¬ 
cally  bent,  is  a  cinch  for  the  UN  post.  Eric,  a  25-year 
man  at  CBS,  has  published  heavily,  and  his  latest,  This 
is  Eric  Sevareid,  was  published  Au£.  3  by  McGraw- 
Hill,  a  masterstroke  of  good  election  timing. 

Charles  Collingwood,  with  whom  Eric  plays  chess  on 
Fire  Island,  is  a  leading  contender  for  either  the  attor¬ 
ney  generalship  or  Robert  Moses’  job  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  However,  since  he  collects.  African  masks,  Col¬ 
lingwood  may  get  Soapy  Williams’  job  as  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  a  title  every  bit  as 
resounding  as  his  present  one :  Chief  European  Corres¬ 
pondent,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Heading  up  the  CBS  USIA  will  be  Hughes  Rudd,  al¬ 
ways  dramatically  sheathed  in  a  Bogart-type  trench 
coat,  a  man  who  studied  short  story  writing  with 
Wallace  Stegner  in  California.  His  love  for  his  trench 
coat,  might,  however,  land  him  the  top  CIA  spot. 

Marvin  Kalb,  considered  the  CBS  ‘boy  wonder,’  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Russian  Studies, 
will  get  a  top-drawer  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.-type  post. 
He  is  also  being  considered  for  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
where  he  once  served  as  a  CBS  correspondent.  To  this 
spot  he  would  bring  unusually  apt  talents,  since  he  be¬ 
gan  his  professional  life  as  an  attache  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

His  younger  brother,  Bernard,  lacking  Marvin’s  as¬ 
tute  grasp  of  big  pictures,  has  been  slogging  for  years 
on  perpetual  trek  through  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia.  He  appears  a  sure  thing  for  Maxwell  Taylor’s 
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spot  in  Vietnam.  Harry  Reasoner,  a  highly  talented 
wordsmith  from  Rowayton,  Conn.,  will  undoubtedly 
step  into  shoes  vacated  by  Theodore  Sorenson:  chief 
speech-writer. 

Roger  Mudd,  who  skyrocketed  to  fame  with  his  67- 
day  Civil  Rights  debate  vigil  on  the  Capitol  steps,  is 
slated  for  LeRoy  Collins’  job  as  director  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Community  Relations  Service,  a  post  which 
seemed  frivolously  appropriate  for  a  former  Florida 
governor. 

Should  this  not  come  through,  Mudd,  who  reportedly 
made  $10,000  in  overtime  during  his  stunt  on  the  steps, 
will  retire  to  write  a  book  on  his  famous  ancestor,  Dr. 
Samuel  Mudd,  the  man  who  set  John  Wilkes  Booth’s 
leg  and  was  promptly  dispatched  to  America’s  Devil’s 
Island,  Fort  Jefferson,  in  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Doubleday 
is  presently  bidding  for  the  manuscript.  MGM,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leonard  Lyons,  will  film  Mudd’s  work. 

The  only  overseas  ambassadorship  sewn  up  is  Martin 
Agronsky’s:  Ambassador  to  Israel.  As  credentials, 
Agronsky  began  his  journalistic  career  in  that  country 
where  his  uncle,  Gershon  Agron,  was  the  first  mayor  of 
modern  Jerusalem  and  founder  of  the  city’s  English- 
language  newspaper. 

Old-timer  Robert  Trout,  frequently  seen  on  Madison 
Avenue  with  Chesterfield  coat  and  walking  stick,  will 
get  Angier  Biddle  Duke’s  job  as  Chief  of  Protocol.  A 
team  of  scoopers,  Mike  Wallace  and  Bill  Leonard,  will 
head  up  the  FBI, 

Frank  Stanton  and  Fred  Friendly,  CBS  campaign 
managers,  will  collaborate  on  a  book,  tentatively  titled, 
Our  Ten-Year  Strategy  That  Nearly  Made  Walter 
Cronkite  President  of  the  United  States. 

That  'strategy  having  failed,  however,  Friendly  is 
quite  willing  to  settle  for  second  best  this  election  year. 
As  he  was  quoted  by  a  New  York  Daily  News  columnist, 
with  resignation:  “If  you  hear  Barry  Goldwater  won 
the  nomination,  the  man  you  will  believe  first  is  Walter 
Cronkite.” 

Postscript :  By  bizaare  coincidence,  one  week  after 
this  article  was  written,  CBS  announced  it  was  drop¬ 
ping  Cronkite  as  anchor  man  for  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  in  favor  of  a  duet  consisting  of  Robert  Trout 
and  Roger  Mudd.  Cronkite,  calling  a  news  conference 
to  discuss  the  strategic  dumping  (rating  surveys  gave 
Chet  and  David  too  powerful  a  lead  on  the  Cow  Palace 
coverage),  said  his  bosses  told  him  he  was  “still  number 
one  around  here.”  , 

The  implications  are  clear:  failing  to  supercede  Gold- 
water  in  the  real  contest,  Cronkite  now  seeks  more 
time  to  attend  to  his  political  career.  Apparently,  he 
will  be  devoting  his  full  energies  to  spearheading  the 
“Write-In  Votes  for  Walter  Cronkite”  movement — a 
quiet,  breathtakingly  efficient  campaign  reportedly  giv¬ 
ing  new  hope  to  moderate  Republicans  all  across  the 
country. 


Editorial  Dingleherries 

•  The  beautiful  thing  about  democracy  is  that  you’ll 
be  able  to  complain  about  Barry  Goldwater  even  if  you 
didn’t  vote  against  him. 

•  Leroi  Jones  is  the  Negro  James  Baldwin. 

•  A  man  from  Mars  seeing  the  surfeit  of  newspaper 
and  TV  publicity  about  the  topless  bathing  suit  could 
logically  come  to  the  conclusion  that  American  women 
are  required  to  walk  around  backwards  all  the  time. 
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If  you  and  your  frau  or  feller  were  spiced  by  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  and  it  turns  out  27  years  later  that 
his  original  authorizing  papers  were  out  of  order, 
you’re  not  married,  and  neither  are  maybe  seventeen 
thousand  other  couples  who  were  joined  in  matrimony 
by  the  same  hizzoner.  Hold  on  to  that  thought. 

Here’s  a  quote  from  the  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  a  year 
or  so  ago: 

Talk  about  Philadelphia  lawyers.  The  attorney  in 
Tennessee  who  prepared  Clayton  Dawson’s  appeal  could 
beat  any  of  them  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 
Dawson,  under  death  sentence  for  rape  in  Tennessee, 
lodged  an  appeal  on  the  grounds  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  ordering  Tennessee’s  Legislature  reappor¬ 
tioned.  He  contended  that  since  the  Legislature  was 
unconstitutionally  apportioned,  the  Tennessee  law 
against  rape  was  invalid. 

Unfortunately  for  Dawson,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati  didn’t  see  it  that  way  yester¬ 
day.  The  court  said  if  it  accepted  Dawson’s  argument, 
every  law  passed  in  Tennessee  since  1901  would  be  in¬ 
valid,  and  all  court  decisions,  too. 

I’m  sure  the  same  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  would  hold 
that  your  marriage,  bollixed  as  per  Paragraph  One 
above,  was  invalid.  A  possible  disaster  in  the  lives  of  a 
few  couples  is  just  too  bad.  But  somehow  when  it  gets 
as  big  as  invalidating  whole  bodies  of  law  since  1901, 
it’s  just  too  big — it  would  cause  too  much  trouble.  So 
don’t  let’s  mess  with  it  even  if  a  guy  hangs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  legal  principle  ought  to  apply 
to  large  and  small  alike,  however  small,  however  large. 
The  blindfold  on  the  statue  of  Justice  is  supposed  to 
mean  this,  and  not  the  opposite.  So  hold  on  to  that 
thought  instead. 

Now  go  along  with  me  on  a  fantasy.  Let’s  pretend 
there’s  a  Constitutional  amendment  which  says  that  if, 
say,  15%  of  the  population  is  prevented  from  voting, 
15%  of  the  representation  in  both  state  and  Federal 
legislatures  is  cancelled,  and  elective  judgeships  to 
boot. 

Just  to  make  the  game  more  interesting,  let’s  say 
this  amendment  was  passed  50  years  ago  but  nobody 
remembers  it.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  someone  finds  it 
among  the  fine  print. 

It  could  mean  a  survey  of  every  vote  of  every  session 
of  every  legislature;  and  where  the  record  showed  a 
close  vote,  a  determination  might  have  to  be  made  to 
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find  out  how  many  votes  were  cast  by  illegal  legislators. 
What  a  wonderful  shambles!  Not  only  would  a  vast 
amount  of  existing  law  just  disappear,  a  mountain  of 
previously  “defeated”  legislation  would  prove  to  have 
been  passed  after  all. 

Maybe  the  18th  Amendment  was  never  repealed  and 
they’ll  close  all  the  bars.  Maybe  anyone  who  ever 
cashed  a  Social  Security  check  will  have  to  dig  down 
and  return  it  all  to  the  Government.  Maybe  the  income 
tax  is  illegal,  and  we  could  all  ask  for  our  money  back. 
And  the  jail  doors  from  the  rockbound  coasts  of,  to  the 
sunny  shores  of,  would  spring  open  and  let  a  tide  of 
people  out  to  collide  with  the  tide  of  people  coming  in. 
Are  you  having  fun  with  this?  Well,  stick  around,  bus¬ 
ter,  while  we  get  serious. 

Brace  yourself.  There  is  such  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  and  it  was  passed  not  a  half,  but  a  whole 
cnturye  ago.  To  be  exact,  98  years.  Here  it  is: 

.  .  .  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  [for  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  office]  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  in¬ 
habitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citzens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty -one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 

This  is  Paragraph  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
It  was  ratified  on  June  16,  1866,  and  it  has  never  been 
invoked. 

Take  a  good  fat  look  at  that  paragraph.  One  thing 
emerges  right  away :  it  hasn’t  a  thing  to  say  about  race 
or  previous  condition  of  anything:  a  voter  is  any  male 
inhabitant  21  years  of  age.  (Is  a  migrant  worker  an 
inhabitant?)  Naturally,  the  19th  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  removing  the  word  ‘male’  from  the  paragraph, 
so  girls,  come  on  in. 

A  number  of  things  aren’t  so  obvious.  For  instance, 
if  a  state  were  ever  penalized  by  this  paragraph,  there 
would  be  reductions  not  only  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  in  the  State  Assembly,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  electoral  votes,  since  this  is  derived  from  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  the 
state  sends  to  Congress. 

God!  Maybe  Nixon  has  been  President  all  along! 
Another:  there  isn’t  a  word  in  it  about  whether  or 
not  a  citizen  has  registered  or  tried  to  vote.  It  just 
says  that  representation  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same 
percentage  as  the  whole  category  of  disenfranchised 
citizens  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  eligible  voters. 
And  again — poll  taxes,  literacy  tests,  disqualifications 
based  on  race,  property,  national  origin,  even  manda¬ 
tory  loyalty  oaths — all  have  been  illegal  since  1866. 

And  here’s  a  cutie: 

Time  and  again  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
15th  Amendment,  and  Section  1  of  the  14th,  apply  only 
to  infringements  applied  by  the  states,  because  they 
are  worded  that  way.  (For  example,  Sec.  1,  Art.  14, 
reads:  “.  .  .  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  .  .  .”  etc.) 

But  Paragraph  2  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  source 
of  the  infringement:  it  says  “in  any  way”  abridged. 
That  means  any  one  guy  in  front  of  a  polling  place 
with  a  billy  in  his  hand  and  blood  in  his  eye.  It  makes 
a  Federal  offense  out  of  the  anti-franchise  activities 
of  the  KKK  and  the  White  Citizens  Councils  as  well  as 


any  court  clerk  who  takes  it  on  himself  to  demand  a 
Ph.D.  thesis  of  a  Negro  field  hand  who  wants  to 
register. 

I  don’t  know  at  all  what  to  make  of  the  possibility 
that  many  southern  states  have  for  nearly  a  century 
been  sending  illegal  representatives  to  the  House  and 
their  own  assemblies,  and  that  their  votes  on  all  legis¬ 
lation  are  and  have  been  to  some  degree  invalid.  I  was 
willing  to  make  a  fantasy  of  it,  but  I  don’t  pretend  to 
be  lawyer  enough,  or  researcher  enough,  to  make  a  real 
determination. 

I  do  recall  a  brilliant  article  on  the  subject  by  Arthur 
E.  Bonfield  in  which  he  worked  out  several  ways  in 
which  the  paragraph  could  be  applied,  and  if  done  one 
way,  Alabama  would  have  lost  49%  of  its  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  1950’s.  So  this,  chillun,  is  no  little  bitty 
technicality. 

It  would  seem  that  there’s  been  a  colossal  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  blood  over  the  past  98  years.  My  dear 
old  daddy  used  to  say,  “You  can  have  anything  you 
want  if  you  want  it  badly  enough.  If  you  don’t  get  it, 
it’s  because  you  didn’t  want  it  badly  enough.”  I’ll  para¬ 
phrase  that.  “You  can  change  any  law  you  want  if  you 
want  to  badly  enough.” 

If  Art.  14,  Par.  2  had  been  enforced  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  (and  incidentally,  implementing  legislation  for 
it  exists)  there  would  have  been  a  large  and  very  inter¬ 
ested  block  of  voters  that  would  have  seen  to  it  that 
circumstances  would  never  arise  which  forced  us  to 
have  FEPC,  anti-lynch  laws,  and  even  the  new  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

If  it  were  invoked  and  applied  tomorrow,  that  same 
block  could  immediately  come  into  being  and,  within 
the  law,  accomplish  what  a  dozen  long  hot  summers  of 
sign-toting  couldn’t  begin  to  do.  A  politician  invariably 
sees  the  light  when  he  sees  the  bopa  fide  votes.  Add  to 
his  vision  the  picture  of  an  empty  seat  in  the  House  or 
the  Assembly,  nepotism  and  all,  and  man,  you  got  a 
friend. 

One  wonderful  thing  emerges  from  all  this.  Next 
time  some  would-be  lord  of  the  manor  opens  his  feudal 
face  to  prate  about  going  back  to  old-time  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government,  just  you  roll  up  Art.  14,  Par.  2  and 
ram  it  right  down  his  throat. 

I  know  a  guy  who  regards  himself  as  in  the  Grand 
Strategy  level  of  the  right  wing.  I  threw  this  at  him 
and,  in  spite  of  being  a  very  well-informed  man,  he  had 
never  heard  of  it:  nobody  ever  reads  past  Par.  1.  His 
reaction  was  memorable.  He  flang  down  his  dog-eared 
copy  of  the  World  Almanac  and  said,  “That  tears  it. 
We’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment!”  jl 

Oh  boy.  Think  of  that,  friends.  Your  right-wing 
rockhead  is  always  placing  his  fingertips  together,  cast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  upward,  and  saying  let’s  get  back  to  real 
Constitutional  law  in  this  country.  But  when  the  chips 
are  down,  he’s  going  to  junk  any  part  of  it  that  gets 
in  his  way. 

E  Another  Subsidy 

There’s  a  new  commercial  on  TV 

advertising  the  virtues  of  • 

Quaker  Puffed  Wheat.  It  seems  it  is 

blown  out  of  cannons.  j: 

Is  pacifism  that  unprofitable? 

— Mike  Jasnow  ,  i 

i 
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The  Realist 
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ONE  FOURTH 
OF  JULY  AT 

THE  ACE  OF 
NINE, BARRY 
EMPTIED  A 
PISTOL  INTO 
THE  CEILING 
OF  HIS 
PARENTS 
BEDROOM! 


CacT  3. 

DURING  THE  SENATE 
CENSURE  OF  JOE 
MCCARTHY  GOLDWATER, 
IN  AM  EFFORT  TO  KEEP 
THE  WISCONSIN  SENATOR 
FROM  MAKING  ANY 
FURTHER.  INFLAMMATORY 
SPEECHES,  WOULD  STEAL 
THEM  FROM  HIS  DESK! 


PacR 

BARRY 
GOLDWATER 
IS  THE 

INVENTOR  OF 
'ANTSY- PANTS" 
ANT-PATTERNED 
MENS  SHORTS 
SOLD  BY  HIS 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE! 


facT'o. 

SENATOR  GOIDWATER  HAS 
DEVISED  A  FLAGPOLE  TO  BE 
INSTALLED  AT  HIS  HOME  IN 
ARIZONA  THAT  RAISES  AUTO 
-MATICAILY  AT  SUNRISE  AND 
LOWERS  ITSELF  AT  SUNSET 
PLAYING  TAPS. 


RiCT7 

SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
HAS  FOUR  DOTS  TATOOED 
ON  HIS  LEFT  HAND  WHICH 
IDENTIFY  HIM  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  A  SMALL 
CLIQUE  OF  ARIZONA 
BUSINESSMEN  CALLED  THE 
SMOKI  ClAN-INDIAN 
COSTUMED  DANCERS 
WHO  PERFORM  WITH 
UVE  BULL  SNAKES! 
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The  Unsinkahle  Marguerite  Oswald 

by  Harold  Feldman 

_ - _ 

“It’s  kind  of  fun  being  part  of  history-being-made  here  on  television 

tonight.  .  .  — Les  Crane,  on  the  occasion  of  Marguerite  Oswald’s 

guest  appearance  on  his  new  television  program 


If,  the  cocksure  rogues  who  planned 
to  condemn  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  as  the 
lone  assassin  of  President  Kennedy  had 
known  his  mother  better,  things  would 
have  been  different.  Certainly  they 
would  have  taken  pause  and,  perhaps, 
looked  around  for  another  “patsy.” 

Now  they  have  her  on  their  trail,  and 
they  snarl  at  her  from  all  sides  with 
malice  and  menace.  Their  literary 
agents  cannot  write  three  lines  about 
her  without  suggesting  that  the  only 
proper  place  for  this  aging  Antigone 
who  cries  for  justice  for  her  murdered 
son  is  an  asylum  or  a  grave. 

Yes,  there  is  a  touch  of  the  prima 
donna  about  Marguerite  Oswald  as  she 
garners  some  egoistic  comfort  from 
her  isolation.  Here  and  there  she  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  icy  deafness  of  the  domi¬ 
nations  and  powers  with  extravagant 
suspicion  and  speculation.  But  if  Ibsen 
is  right  and  the  strongest  is  the  one 
who  stands  alone  for  integrity  and 
honor,  then  Mai-guerite  Oswald  is  the 
strongest  woman  in  America.  One 
thing  is  sure  for  anyone  who  knows 
about  her  life  and  knows  her — she  is  a 
brave,  bold  and  good  woman. 

I  first  saw  her  in  action  on  Saturday 
morning,  June  27.  I  arrived  in  Dallas 
with  two  friends  the  day  before  to  re¬ 
view.  the  historical  landmarks  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  and  a  brief 
telephone  call  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald’s 
mother  in  Fort  Worth  brought  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  guide  us  on  a  tour  of  Oak 
Cliff.  That  is  the  section  of  Dallas 
where  her  son  is  said  to  have  killed 
Patrolman  J.  D.  Tippit,  where  he  was 
captured  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  policeman’s  death,  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  sniper  bullets  had 
blasted  the  President. 

The  first  surprise  was  her  voice. 
Even  I,  who  was  skeptical  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  about  the  Dallas  may¬ 
hem  from  the  start,  was  led  by  news¬ 
paper  accounts  to  expect  a  gruff  para¬ 
noid  harridan.  What  I  heard  instead 
was  a  pleasant  ladylike  welcome — not 
a  trace  of  cautious  ambiguity,  not  a 
second  of  hesitation  in  the  warm  cour¬ 
tesy  that  carried  within  in  it  only  a 
faint  suggestion  of  loneliness. 

Marguerite  Oswald  is  56  years  old 
but  there  is  hardly  a  wrinkle  on  her 
round  pink-cheeked  face.  Short,  plump, 
even  dumpy,  her  avoirdupois  only  indi¬ 
cates  what  Norman  Mailer  calls  “happy 
fat.”  Her  face  and  figure  are  lively 
souvenirs  of  what  must  have  been  a 


pretty  vivacious  girlhood,  and  the  add¬ 
ed  weight,  horn-rimmed  bifocals,  and 
salt-and-pepper  hair  pulled  back  into  a 
knot  have  only  turned  it  into  an  agree¬ 
able  matronliness. 

Mrs.  Oswald  was  a  $10-a-day  practi¬ 
cal  nurse  when  the  President’s  murder 
turned  her  into  the  fighting  defender 
of  the  Oswald  family  honor  (she  was 
fired  a  few  days  later) ;  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  her  busy  about  a  sick  room, 
cajoling,  comforting,  chatting,  and 
standing  for  no  nonsense  about  taking 
one’s  nux  vomica. 

The  part  of  Oak  Cliff  where  Lee  Os¬ 
wald  lived  and  J.  D.  Tippit  died  is  a 
deteriorating  neighborhood  whose  large 
houses  have  turned  into  so  many  rooms 
for  low  rent.  Our  tour  came  several 
days  after  the  newspapers  reported 
how  Oswald  was  prevented  from  start¬ 
ing  a  homicidal  career  with  Richard 
Nixon  only  by  his  wife  locking  him  in 
his  room. 

We  went  to  the  rooming  house  near 
8th  and  Neely  where  Lee  and  Marina 
lived  at  the  time.  Marguerite  was  ad¬ 
mitted  with  sympathetic  deference  and 
she  went  form  room  to  room,  pointing 
out  that  none  of  the  doors  had  ever 
had  locks  on  them. 

Life  Goes  to  a  Darkroom 

Before  we  left,  she  photographed  the 
fence  against  which  Lee  was  supposed 
to  be  standing  when  he  had  his  picture 
taken  for  future  reference,  holding  a 
rifle,  a  gun,  and  a  Bolshevik  news¬ 
paper.  “Look  here,”  she  said,  and  point¬ 
ed  to  the  bottom  of  the  fence,  obvious¬ 
ly  very  different  from  what  appeared 
on  the  dubious  cover  of  Life. 

After  we  located  the  spot  on  E.  10th 
St.  where  Tippit  was  found  dead,  we 
walked  about  a  block  and  a  half  to  the 
home  of  Helen  Louise  Markham.  She  is 
the  one  who,  the  reports  say,  was  the 
lone  witness  to  that  shooting.  Oak  Cliff 
almost  becomes  a  slum  there.  Mrs. 
Markham  'lives  in  a  small  apartment 
above  a  barber  shop  and  she  was  pac¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  her  infant  grand¬ 
daughter  in  her  arms,  when  we  arrived. 

No,  she  coudl  not  talk  to  us  now,  she 
had  to  mind  the  baby.  We  offered  to 
pay  for  a  baby-sitter.  No  again,  but 
could  we  return  at  2:15  when  her  hus¬ 
band  would  be  home  and  we  could  talk 
freely.  Helen  Markham  is  still  young — 
but  shabby,  beaten,  and  spiritless.  Mrs. 
Oswald  spontaneously  reached  for  the 
baby  and  held  her  for  a  moment. 
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At  2:15  we  plowed  through  the  Tur- 
kish-bath  afternoon  Texas  heat,  carry¬ 
ing  six-packs  of  Coke  against  the  anx¬ 
ious  hour  we  foresaw  in  the  hot  stale 
air  of  the  Markham  apartment.  As  we 
approached  328%  E.  9th  where  the 
Markhams  live,  we  noticed  two  Dallas 
police  station  wagons  parked  outside, 
and  just  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  9th 
and  Patton  we  saw  them  pull  away. 

Mrs.  Oswald  guessed  what  the  police 
were  there  for.  Up  the  stairs  she 
charged,  and  there  we  met  the  most 
pitiful  spectacle  in  our  experience.  Mr. 
Markham  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
behind  him  the  alleged  witness  to  the 
Tippit  murder  cowered  to  one  side.  The 
man  was  a  quivering  wreck.  Every 
muscle  in  his  lean  frame  was  a-tremble, 
his  mouth  twitched  uncontrollably,  and 
his  teeth  were  actually  chattering  from 
fright. 

“Please  go  away,”  he  groaned  like  a 
whipped  puppy.  “Please  go  away  and 
don’t  come  back.” 

“You’ve  been  threatened,  haven’t 
you?”  Mrs.  Oswald  asked. 

“Yes.  Please  go  away.” 

Outside,  Mrs.  Oswald’e  eyes  grew  red 
fighting  back  the  tears  that  welled  up. 
“That  poor  man!”  she  kept  repeating. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  Washington  at 
once  to  report  the  incident  to  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission.  “Did  you  see  him?” 
she  said.  “He  was  frightened  to  death. 
What  right  do  they  have  to  threaten 
him  ?  This  is  still  America,  by  God,” 
she  cried.  “We’re  going  to  see  if  they 
can  get  away  with  this.” 

Bill  Markham,  the  20-year-old  son  of 
Helen  Markham,  followed  us  outside. 
His  mother  and  stepfather,  he  said, 
were  too  scared  of  the  police  and  Se¬ 
cret  Service  to  talk  to  us  but  he  wasn’t. 
He  would  meet  us  outside  the  public 
library  some  three  blocks  away. 

He  spoke  to  us  in  Mrs.  Oswald’s  car, 
and  unutterable  contempt  for  his  par¬ 
ents  showed  in  every  word.  Also  clear 
was  his  desperate  need  of  money. 
Would  we  pay  for  information  about 
the  Tippit  killing? 

It  only  takes  an  hour  of  independent 
work  on  the  Oswald  case  to  make  one  ( 
circumspect  and  guarded.  We  might  be 
charged  later  with  bribing  a  witness, 
and  then  how  did  we  know  that  the  boy 
was  not  every  bit  of  the  liar  he  said  his 
mother  was.  The  sullen  boy  with  the 
handsome  tanned  face  topped  with 
black  curls  admitted  he  had  a  police 
record,  that  the  police  had  gotten  him 
fired  from  several  jobs  by  so-called 
parole  check-ups.  He  was  not  working 
and  what  he  wanted  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  right  now  was  money. 

“I  need  it,  ma’am,”  he  said  slowly, 
“and  I’m  going  to  get  myself  some.”  . 
Yes,  the  Secret  Service  had  told  his 
parents  that  “there  would  be  trouble”  | 
if  they  talked  to  outsiders.  “But  I’m 
not  afraid,  ma’am.  I  need  money  and  if 
I  don’t  get  some  one  way,  I’ll  get  it 
another.” 

The  Realist 


Why  not  go  away  to  another  state 
and  start  again  clean,  Mrs.  Oswald 
pleaded  with  him. 

“The  police’ll  be  after  me  anyway, 
ma’am,  and  I  can’t  afford  a  lawyer.  I 
can’t  afford  anything.” 

“Please  take  care,”  she  told  him.  “Oh 
Lord,  poor  people  are  so  helpless.  If 
you  were  middle-class,  you  wouldn’t 
have  these  problems.  And  don’t  be  so 
sure  you  can  win  against  the  police. 
My  Lee  was  so  sure.” 

As  he  was  leaving  the  car,  she.  took 
his  hand.  “Take  care  of  yourself,”  she 
said,  “and  if  you  get  into  trouble  and 
need  help,  please  get  in  touch  with  me. 
I’ll  find  some  way  to  help  you.” 

Two  days  later  Marguerite  called  us 
to  come  over  fast.  She  greeted  us,  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  newspaper  in  her  hand.  The 
Markham  boy  had  been  picked  up  for 
burglary  and  parole  violation. 

It  recalled  the  similar  arrest  a  few 
weeks  before  of  Abraham  Bolden,  the 
first  Negro  Secret  Service  man  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  Presidential  bodyguard,  on 
charges  of  cooperating  with  counter¬ 
feiters.  There,  too,  the  arrest  was  made 
after  Bolden  announced  he  had  infor¬ 
mation  relevant  to  the  assassination  of 
the  President.  There,  too,  the  charge 
was  entirely  based  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  who  themselves’ were  un¬ 
der  police  charges.  . 

“I  keep  thinking,  maybe  talking  to 
us  got  the  boy  arrested,”  Mrs.  Oswald 
said.  “We‘ve  got  to  help  him.  We  gave 
him  our  word.” 

And  for  seven  hours  Marguerite  Os¬ 
wald  was  on  the  phone  trying  to  get 
young  Markham  a  lawyer.  She  called 
Mark  Lane  ip  New  York,  called  Greg 
Olds  of  the  Dallas  Civil  Liberties  Un¬ 
ion  (who  made  vague,  unfulfilled 
pledges),  called  the  Lawyers  Referral 


Service,  called  sjx  attorneys  in  Fort 
Worth  who  all  begged  off. 

Over  and  over  she  asked  for  a  lawyer 
to  visit  the  boy  in  jail  to  -make  sure  he 
was  represented  by  counsel.  Shadow 
images  crossed  her  mind  of  the  boy 
being,  killed  in  jail  as. her  son.  was.  She 
offered  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  but 
it  was  no  go.  She  got  promises,  rec¬ 
ommendations,  apologies,  but  no  law¬ 
yer. 

Mark  Lane  finally  managed  to  per¬ 
suade  a  reluctant  colleague  in  Dallas  to 
se.e  young  Marjvham. 

Sirs.  Oswald  is.  unemployed.  No  job 
has  .materialized'  ‘for  .  her  since  'the.  as¬ 
sassination.  Her  income  , now  is  "based 
almost  solely  on.  the  sale,  of  documents 
to  the  press. 

Life  bought  a  picture  of  her  and 
Marina  for  a  thousand  dollars  and 
Esquire  paid  $4000  for  sixteen  letters 
Lee  had  written  her  during  his  stay  in 
Russia.  Some  -foreign  reporters  paid 
her  for  interviews. 

She  live^  in  a  one-floor  three-room 
house  (rent:  $30  a  month),  she  spends 
little  for  food,  her  wardrobe  is  rather 
bare,  and  air-conditioning  is  beyond  her 
budget.  What  other  money  she  has,  she 
spends  on  the  defense  of  Lee  Oswald. 

What  a  sharp  contrast  the  neglect 
of  this  mother  makes  to  the  fantastic 
concern  that  government  and  church 
have  shown  for  the  alleged  assassin’s 
wife*  Marina.  The  Russian  girl,  whom 
Leeunarried  after  he  had  already  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  America,  has  re¬ 
ceived  sonte  $75,000  in  contributions 
and  compensation.  She  is  the  object  of 
every  tender  solicitude,  public  and  do¬ 
mestic,  from  the  Secret  Service. 

When  the  Fort  Worth  Council  -bf 
Churches  started  a  fund  for  the  Os¬ 
walds,  they  soon  made  it  clear  that 


none  of  their  charity  was  meant  for 
the  mother  who  was  so  unmotherly  as 
to  defend  her  son.  Checks  donated  for 
the  relief  of  Marguerite  were  returned 
to  the  senders. 

The  reason  for  this  discriminaton, 
the  lavish  acceptance  of  Mai’ina,  the 
hostile  ostracism  of  Marguerite,  is  ob¬ 
vious  enough. 

Marina  cooperates. 

She  makes  the  proper  noises  for  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  FBI. 

After  first  protesting  his  innocence, 
she  now  hardly  lets  a  week  go  by  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  monstrous  list  of  her 
husband’s  intended  victims. 

Marguerite  Oswald,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  inflexible  in  defense  of  her 
son’s  innocence,  at  least  until  he  is 
proven  guilty.  “The  money  is  running 
out,”  she  says,  “but  I’ve  learned  not  to 
worry.”  Like  Micawber,  she  is  sure 
something  will  turn  up. 

Almost  every  day  she  visits  Lee’s 
grave  in  Rosehill  Cemetery,  just  out¬ 
side  of  Fort  Worth.  She  replaces  the 
flowers  taken  by  souvenir  hunters, 
weeds  the  grass  and  tends  the  sapling 
that  rises  over  his  grave.  In  her  car 
she  carries  a  garden  hose  which  she 
attaches  to  the  spigot  at  the  graveside 
and  waters  the  grave. 

A  Star  Is  Born 

The  area  around  the  grave  has  been 
trodden  into  a  hard  brown  walk  by  the 
daily  visitors,  and  the  need  to  keep 
face  before  hundreds  of  curious  watch¬ 
ers  every  day  has  made  her  a  bit  of  a 
showoff.  Every  inch  of  her  bearing  is 
a  polite  defiance  of  her  isolation  and 
an  awareness  of  history.  She  is  proud, 
if  not  of  her  son,  certainly  of  herself. 

Mrs.  Oswald  is  a  Lutheran  and  a 
white  Southerner.  Like  Madame  Drey¬ 
fus  70  years  ago,  nothing  but  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  victim  of  an  official  frame- 
up  (H^adame  Dreyfus  always  called  it  a 
“judicial  error”)  would  have  ever  put 
her  in  contact  with  the  handful  of 
radicals  who  take  up  her  cause. 

A  parochial  Texan,  Mrs.  Oswald  is 
not  altogether  comfortable  with  the 
voluminous  sympathy  she  receives 
from  Europe.  She  is  a  bit  uneasy  about 
Mark  Lane’s  crusade  for  justice  for 
Lee  in  Paris,  Rome,  Budapest  and  Lon¬ 
don.  She  would  like  the  case  fought  out 
in  America  by  Americans— but  some¬ 
times  despair  grips  her  heart,  and  she 
wonders  whether  she  herself  will  not 
wind  up  in  European  exile. 

She  was  born  and  grew  up  in  New 
Orleans.  She  raised  her  family  in  Fort 
Worth.  The  word  “nigger”  comes  nat¬ 
urally  to  her  lips  (just  as  it  did  to  her 
son’s  even  after  he  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Communist  in  Russia),  but  the  least 
injustice  against  Negroes,  Mexicans  or 
Indians  starts  her  indignation  tank 
boiling  again. 

Whenever  we  expressed  doubt  about 
her  prospects,  she  would  reply,  “This 
is  America”  or  “This  is  Texas” — 
something  we  cosmopolitans  from  Phil- 
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adelphia  could  not  be  expected  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Because  “this  is  America,” 
Mrs.  Oswald  waved  aside  our  opinion 
that  the  Warren  Commission  would  not 
vindicate  her  son  and  herself.  She 
glories  in  the  fact  that  all  of  her  sons 
served  in  the  Marines,  and  Lee,  she 
says  over  and  over,  was  acting  for  the 
United  States  government  from  the 
day  he  joined  the  Marines  in  1956  to 
the  day  he  was  handcuffed  and  shot 
in  a  Dallas  jail. 

Her  oldest  son,  John  Edward  Pic, 
horn  of  her  first  marriage,  has  passed 
4  years  in  uniform  and  is  now  an  Air 
Force  sergeant.  Robert  E.  Lee  Oswald 
Jr.,  her  second  boy,  was  Lee  Harvey’s 
“big  brother.”  She  remembers  Lee  in 
his  early  teens  studying  the  print  off  of 
Robert’s  Marine  manual. 

One  day  she  found  Lee  puzzling  over 
the  manual  and  beside  it  was  a  paper- 
bound  Communist  pamphlet.  It  was 
this  brochure  which  was  padded  and  in¬ 
flated  in  the  post-assassination  press 
until  it  could  be  passed  off  as  Das 
Kapital,  no  less,  always  mentioned  with 
the  German  title,  mind  you.  Probably 
it  was  the  pamphlet  about  the  Rosen- 
bergs  which  Lee  told  Aline  Mosby 
about  in  Moscow. 

He  quit  Arlington  Heights  High 
School  in  the  10th  grade  to  join  the 
Marines,  and  his  mother  believes  that 
even  then  Lee  was  contemplating  un¬ 
dercover  work  for  Uncle  Sam  among 
the  Reds. 

Dogpatch  Dogmatism 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  never  became  a 
Communist  and  his  mother  is  certainly 
not  one.  But,  coexisting  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  patriotism  in  both  of  them, 
is  a  spontaneously  radical  point  of  view 
burgeoning  out  of  a  lifelong  war  with 
deprivation  and  poverty.  Marguerite 
Oswald  knows  in  her  bones  that  the 
poor  are  a  beaten  and  harassed  flock 
and  that  the  polite  equality  of  the  law 
is  usually  a  boon  for  the  rich  and  a 
rawhide  whip  for  the  poor. 

“If  my  son  had  been  wealthy,  he 
might  be  alive  today,”  she  says.  “Lee 
was  denied  the  right  to  have  a  lawyer 
because  he  didn’t  have  any  money.”  In 
one  part  of  her  heart  she  is  a  stalwart 
who  believes,  like  Li’l  Abner,  in  the 
flag,  the  FBI  and  the  Capitol  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  the  other,  she  understands 
that  this  is  a  land  where  money  and 
prestige  rule  the  roost. 

And  if  Marguerite  Oswald  is  poor 
and  keenly  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
poverty,  her  poverty  is  nevertheless 
self-consciously  genteel.  “We  were 
down  and  out  many  times,”  she  says, 
“but  we  were  never  trash.” 

When  they  were  newcomers  in  New 
York  and  Lee,  age  14,  was  placed  in  a 
reformatory  for  being  absent  without 
leave  from  school  for  17  days,  he  cried 
out,  “You’ve  got  to  get  me  out  of  here, 
mother.  They  have  real  criminals  here, 
kids  who  have  stabbed  people  and 
killed  people  with  guns!” 
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She  kept  her  children  clean  and  neat, 
they  ate  their  pork  and  beans,  napkin 
in  hand,  and  her  home,  however  bare, 
always  manifested  a  middle-class  taste. 
She  was  plainly  elated  when  Lee’s 
landlady  in  Dallas  told  her  that  Lee 
was  the  only  tenant  in  the  place  who 
washed  the  tub  out  after  he  took  a 
bath. 

'•The  Oswalds  were  frugal,  paid  their 
debts,  lived  on  sandwiches  when  they 
had  to,  and  saved  their  scrapings.  One 
day  she  saw  her  nursing  home  em¬ 
ployer  browbeat  and  abuse  an  old  pa¬ 
tient  and  she  quit  her  job  in  a  helpless 


Langguth  of  the  N.Y.  Times,  “but  I 
have  principles  and  I’ve  learned  not  to 
worry.” 

Lee  was  secretive,  she  notes,  “but  he 
never  lied  to  me.”  She  recalled  the  day 
in  New  York,  1952,  when  he  volun¬ 
teered  that  he  had  not  been  going  to 
school  but  was  spending  the  time  rid¬ 
ing  the  subways  and  visiting  the  zoo. 
When  Lee  returned  from  Russia  and 
was  having  a  hard  time  of  it  keeping 
a  wife  and  child  on  $1.25-an-hour  jobs 
or  unemployment  compensation,  Mrs. 
Oswald  asked  him  why  he  left  Russia, 
where  his  job  was  easy  and  the  pay 
regular,  to  come  home  to  life  as  a  vir¬ 
tual  derelict. 

“Not  even  Marina  knows  that,”  was 
his  answer. 

What  Mrs.  Oswald  insists  on  in  the 
case  as  much  as  his  innocence  is  her 
conviction  that  Lee  was  an  American 
secret  agent.  Day  after  day  she  studies 
the  photographs  and  reports  of  the  as¬ 
sassination.  “Analyzing,”  she  calls  it, 
and  her  interpretations  evidence  a 
sharp  intelligence. 

I  saw  her  drive  around  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas  to  find  and  question  poten¬ 


tial  witnesses.  I  watched  her  on  the 
phone  tormenting  Liebler,  Redlich  and 
Rankin  of  the  Warren  Commission 
with  a  calm  dignity. 

When  Lee’s  Russian  “diary”  was 
leaked  to  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  I 
watched  Ed  Barker  of  KRLD-TV  inter¬ 
view  her  about  the  break.  She  held 
forth  like  a  dowager  queen  in  court. 
Expressing  gratitude  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  her  son’s  notes,  she  serenely 
proceeded  to  quote  and  analyze.  “They 
prove,  you  see,  what  I  have  always 
maintained,”  she  said — ’’that  Lee  was 
an  American  agent.” 

Before  we  left,  she  pointed  out  how 
Federal  agents  had  repeatedly  violated 
the  laws  of  Texas  by  doing  away  with  ; 
evidence  that  may  have  proved  her 
son’s  innocence: 

“First,  they  took  the  President’s 
body  out  of  Texas.  The  Dallas  doctors 
thought  the  bullets  came  from  the 
front,  but  the  Federal  men  had  a  secret 
autopsy  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  when 
it  should  have  been  done  here  and  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  court  record.  Then 
they  took  the  President’s  limousine 
out  of  the  state,  rushed  it  off.  This  was 
a  most  important  item  of  evidence  but 
they  dismantled  it  and  rebuilt  it  before 
anyone  here  could  examine  it  for  bullet 
holes.” 

Establishment  Ethics 

The  journalists  who  earn  their  daily 
bourbon  on  assignment  from  Life, 
Time,  and  the  news  networks  have 
never  stopped  portraying  Marguerite 
Oswald  as  a  self -centered,  domineering, 
paranoiac  showoff  with  frequent  de¬ 
lusions  of  persecution.  Jt  reminds  me 
of  Freud’s  remark  that  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  persecution  complex 
if  there  were  not  real  persecution. 

Mrs.  Oswald  does  not  play  ball  with  ,[ 
the  authorities.  She  is  therefore  au¬ 
thoritarian.  She  insists  on  all  her  rights 
and  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  place 
of  her  family  in  the  historical  record. 
She  is  consequently  an  exhibitionist. 

She  has  devoted  every  day  since  No-  f 
vember  22,  1963,  to  uncovering  what  ! 
she  believes  and  millions  believe  is  a 
real  conspiracy  in  which  her  youngest  : 
son  was  the  fall  guy.  As  a  result,  she 
is  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  bitter  old 
woman  who  sees  snares  and  plots 
everywhere. 

After  her  son  was  arrested  and  she 
faced  her  lone  uphill  way,  she  said, 
“They  turned  their  backs  on  me  before 
and  they  will  turn  their  backs  on  me 
again,  but  my  faith  will  see  me 
through.”  Marguerite  Oswald  is  un- 
bi’eakable. 

That  is  why  the  powers  are  offended. 

Is  Marguerite  Oswald  “emotional” 
and  “unstable,”  as  the  Maedchen  fuer  ; 
Alle  of  the  press  say?  We  spent  5  days  ] 
in  her  house  and  watched  her  under 
high  pressure.  If  she  is  emotional,  then 
Molly  Pitcher  was  a  hysteric.  If  she  is 
unstable,  then  Mount  Rushmore  is 
putty. 
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cept  Paul  Krassner’s  invitation  to  write  again  for  the 
Realist. 

I  want  first  to  point  out  where  we  disagree,  for  I 
think  we  do,  finally,  disagree  on  something.  The  Realist 
goes  beyond  a  certain  ill-defined  point  at  which  people 
will  be  aroused  to  action — carrying  them  on  into  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  cynicism,  of  superiority,  where  they  watch  the 
heroic  struggles  of  nuts  like  me,  Mae  Mallory,  Gloria 
Richardson — but  are  themselves  aloof  from  it,  safe  in 
their  hard  wall  of  cynicism  and  super-pseudo-intelli¬ 
gence. 

I  would  rather  that  the  Realist  call  to  action. 

And  so,  I  want  to  insult  you  readers  and  tell  you  to 
get  off  your  lead  asses  and  do  something  to  halt  our 
measured  tread  to  1984 — to  which  type  of  culture  you 
are  all  so  magically  piped,  through  your  own  rationali¬ 
zations  and  excessive,  improper  love  of  selves.  You  seem 
eager,  a  little,  to  get  there,  for  the  silence  of  the  so- 
called  good  people  has  sold  humanity  down  the  river. 

Listen  to  our  caterwauling,  gawd-damn  it.  We  are 
in  the  rutting  season  trying  to  give  birth  to  a  sense  of 
direction  because  we  are  concerned,  and  because  we  are 
fighting  injustice. 

Dear  reader,  did  you  do  one  single  thing  this  year 
to  stop  the  creeping  neo-fascism  epitomized  by  Wallace 
and  Goldwater?  You  what?  You  went  to  the  lecture  on 
Vietnam  and  applauded  the  speaker  who  asked  that 
napalm  bombs  not  be  used  on  women  and  children? 
Well,  let  me  send  you  an  oak-leaf  cluster  for  courage. 

What  else  did  you  do? 

You  put  15 $  in  change  in  the  Heart  Appeal  box  at 
the  checkout  counter  at  the  A.  &  P. 

Well,  now,  if  I  were  St.  Peter  evaluating  your  chances 
of  getting  into  the  Kingdom,  I  would  tell  you  to  take 
your  15$  back  and  go  to  Hell  where  you  could  spend 
years  applauding  Mephistopheles  for  his  cold,  heartless 
scoffing  so  akin  to  your  own. 

But,  here  and  now,  earthbound  as  we  are,  let  me  re¬ 
gale  and  satisfy  your  sadistic  yearnings  by  a  recitation 
of  the  recent  perils  of  Pauline,  for  I  cannot  shake  from 
myself  the  vision  of  those  frenzied  neighbors,  scream¬ 
ing  as  if  they  were  at  a  football  game: 

“Kick  her  again!” 

“Kill  her !” 

“Hit  her  again !” 

“Kill  the  bitch !” 

Two  hundred  and  fifty,  more  or  less,  all  known  to 
me — every  single  neighbor  with  whom  we  had  lived 
for  14  yeai-s.  Their  faces  were  alive.  The  first  liveliness 
I  had  ever  seen  in  them.  The  eyes  were  fiercely  aglow; 
blood  had  come  to  their  cheeks.  Some  were  rigid  with 
excitement.  Some  were  nervously  twisting  their  bodies. 
Others  had  developed  jerking  motions.  The  veins  in 
their  necks  stood  out  as  they  yelled  “Kill  her !  Kill  her !” 
to  the  7  or  8  policemen  as  they  beat  me  to  a  bruised 
pulp. 

One  pair  of  eyes  I  met  as  a  six-foot  cop  pounded  me. 
They  were  coldly  blue  and  lifeless — and  they  were  his. 
But  his  tight  thin  lips  were  drawn  in  a  small. smile  of 
satisfaction. 

I  had  often  wondered  what  would  animate  the  faces 
of  the  automatons  I  saw  in  our  neighborhood — those 
life-hating  puppets  who  plod  without  hope,  or  love,  or 
meaning,  through  their  deadening,  routineful  life.  I 
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know  now;  hatred  and  violence  of  the  most  cruel  and 
irrational  type  lifted  them  to  an  orgy  of  emotion  and 
delight  which  they  could  not  even  have  hoped  to  attain 
otherwise. 

I  had  threatened  to  touch  the  beast  in  the  pocketbook 
and  the  response  has  been  earthquaking. 

On  October  16,  1963,  I  filed  suit  in  Baltimore  Circuit 
Court  asking  that  the  churches  in  that  city  be  no  longer 
exempted  from  taxation  on  their  land  and  buildings. 

Before  we  could  say  Rumpelstiltskin,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  asked  to  intervene  in  the  suit  and  join 
the  City  of  Baltimore  as  a  co-defendant  against  us. 
And  so  we  began  the  suit  for  separation  of  church  and 
state  by  having  the  church  and  the  state  joined,  com¬ 
bined,  as  defendants  in  opposition  to  two  women,  stand¬ 
ing  alone  while  gutless  bastards  by  the  millions  stood 
and  looked  on. 

The  case  is  good,  solid  as  a  rock,  and  there  is  no 
chance  we  could  lose  it.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  built  upon  the  premise  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Our  nation  began  in  this  way,  and 
the  encroachments  have  been  many  and  long  in  estab¬ 
lishment,  as  greed  for  the  taxpayers’  dollars  has  moti¬ 
vated  the  church’s  sticky  fingers  into  a  wedding  ring 
for  marriage  with  the  state. 

We  need  only  to  make  a  reality  of  the  theory.  And  in 
that  sentence  is  my  entire  life’s  work. 

And  so  a  revolution  for  actual  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  America  began,  with  a  filing  of  a  paper  in 
a  local  court.  It  joined  the  revolution  of  the  Negro,  the 
revolution  of  reapportionment  of  state  Congresses,  the 
revolution  of  population  control,  and  all  those  other 
revolutions  in  ferment,  if  not  yet  in  actuality,  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today. 

A  handful  of  people  gird  themselves  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  our  culture  to  strive  to  fulfill  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  man,  while  the  revolution  of  the  radical  right — 
supported  by  all  the  millions  who  do  not  take  sides, 
who  do  not  speak  up,  who  do  not  support  the  fights  for 
freedom — can  steamroller  slowly,  complacently  and 
completely  to  1984  and  get  there  not  only  on  time  but 
with  the  full  assent  and  approval  of  each  of  its  victims. 

Why  should  I  bother  to  write  this  damned  article? 
Why  should  I  ruin  my  life  and  my  sons’  lives  and  my 
mother’s  life  and-  my  brother’s  life  for  some  “princi¬ 
ple”?  Yet,  even  as  I  write  those  words,  I  know  why: 

I  am  some  kind  of  nut.  I  believe  society  should  be  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  society.  I  hate  the  closed 
society,  the  closed  mind,  the  dogmatic  authority,  the 
restricted  human  being — and  I’ll  fight  them  until  they 
kill  me. 

And  they  have  tried. 

This  is  a  war  of  attrition.  Since  we  can — and  will — 
win  our  suit  to  tax  the  church  by  the  legal  procedure 
now  instituted,  we  must  be  stopped  in  some  other  way. 
Our  funds  must  be  cut  off  so  we  cannot  pay  for  the 
case  and  therefore  have  it  fail.  We  must  be  intimidated 
into  withdrawal  of  the  case  by  psychological  pressures 
or  physical  assaults.  We  must  be  removed  so  we  cannot 
direct  the  fight  for  the  case  or  raise  money  for  it.  So 
efforts  are  made  to  jail  us  .  .  .  or,  as  a  last  resort,  we 
can  be  killed. 

The  harassments.  we  have  undergone  are  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  church  and  society,  both  corrupted 
totally.  Our  energies,  as  our  opponents  know  and  plan- 
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ned  for,  are  directed  almost  wholly  toward  the  col¬ 
lateral  fights  in  which  they  involve  us. 

It  is  such  a  sweet  and  simple  thing  alone  to  get  one’s 
mail.  Yet,  months  of  our  time,  dollars  and  dollars  of 
our  money,  much  of  our  energy,  is  directed  toward 
stopping  the  pilfering,  the  tampering,  the  official  scan¬ 
ning  and  stopping  of  our  mail. 

Have  you  ever  been  ticketed  for  passing  a  red  light 
when  your  car  was  parked  in  front  of  your  home? 

Has  a  grocer  ever  refused  to  sell  food  to  you  because 
of  your  religious  beliefs?  They  do  refuse  service  for 
skin  color,  but  would  you  think  it  could  happen  to  a 
Caucasian  too? 

Have  you  ever  been  arrested  for  putting  your  paper 
refuse  into  your  own  garbage  cans? 

Have  you  ever  been  arrested  because  you  own  a  dog  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  arrested  for  being  arrested? 

Have  you  ever  been  arrested  in  a  courtroom  while 
you  were  testifying  in  a  court  case  (the  arrest  warrant 
sworn  out  by  the  very  judge  listening  to  the  case)  ? 

Have  you  ever  had  an  important  political  figure 
physically  break  into  your  offices  while  you  were  away 
and  rifle  through  your  private  papers,  with  no  warrant, 
no  court  order,  no  legal  procedure? 

Have  you  ever  had  a  judge  find  you  guilty  of  what¬ 
soever  charge  before  a  court  hearing,  before  any  testi¬ 
mony  is  taken? 

Have  you  ever  had  a  judge  say  from  his  bench  he  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  a  case  but  would  go  ahead  with  it 
anyway  ? 

If  you  pay  support  payments  to  any  court  for  any 
children  you  support,  would  you  believe  that  the  court 
would  turn  your  files  over  voluntarily  to  strange  per¬ 
sons  in  the  community  to  smear  you? 

Well,  come  to  Maryland,  the  Southern  Democratic 
state  that  gave  Wallace  43%  of  all  its  votes  in  the 
primaries ;  where  the  national  guard  has  been  stationed 
for  one  year  in  Cambridge  to  break  open  the  heads  of 
Negroes  who  do  not  “Yes  suh”  correctly;  where  police 
dogs  get  a  daily  menu  of  black  skin. 

Come  to  Maryland — owned  lock,  stock  and  barrel  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

You  too  can  have  your  car  vandalized,  your  home 
damaged,  your  legal  rights  trampled,  and  your  body 
beaten. 

Who  cares  what  the  charges  are  made  against  you? 
It  is  enough  to  be  a  Negro  in  Mississippi,  an  atheist 
in  Maryland,  an  anarchist  in  Massachusetts,  a  Jew  in 
New  York,  a  summer  camper  in  North  Carolina,  a  con- 
doner  of  premarital  sex  life  in  Illinois,  or  an  advocate 
of  Socialism  in  Minnesota — and  you’ve  had  it,  brother 
.  .  .  while  you  see  the  “respectable”  people  for  whom 
you  also  fight  support  the  establishment  totally  in  the 
cruelist  sell-out  since  the  extinction  of  the  Jews  in 
Germany. 

Dear  reader,  you  gutless  bastards  have  exchanged 
“respectability”  for  human  rights.  To  protect  your 
homes,  your  lives  (you  call  that  living?),  your  family, 
your  job,  you  and  no  one  else  have  offered  us  up  as  sac¬ 
rifices  when  we  epitomize  and  personify  the  rights  of 
individuals,  the  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to  have 
any  idea  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  the  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience. 

You  know  you  have  already  lost  those  rights,  and 
that  our  fight  is  to  regain  them,  and  still  you  sell  us 
out.  The  tragedy  is  you  sell  yourself  out  for  when  the 
last  of  us  is  stifled  you  are  absolutely  beyond  any 
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prayer  of  hope. 

And  we  are  being  stifled. 

When  I  think  of  that  vibrant,  living-full  woman,  Mae 
Mallory,  now  under  a  16-year  sentence  for  nothing  at 
all  but  loving  her  people,  the  American  Negro,  I  could 
kick  every  “respectable”  college  professor  in  the  crotch 
— where  hopefully  some  sensitivity  still  lies  .  .  but  on 
second  thought  I  doubt  even  pricks  are  alive  in  America 
today  or  we  would  not  use  that  epithet  to  describe 
senseless,  unfeeling,  stupid  clods  in  our  contemporary 
culture. 

“Ah,  but  you  deviate,  Madalyn,  from  the  tale  of 
sadism  you  promised.”  Dear  reader,  I  can  see  you  wet 
your  lips  and  cross  your  legs  to  pinch  your  balls  a  little 
tighter  in  expectation. 

Do  you  buy  the  Realist  for  kicks?  For  shock?  For 
passage  to  the  Nirvana  of  cynicism  after  you  have  sati¬ 
ated  yourselves  on  written  trauma?  “Jesus  Christ, 
Madalyn  harangues!”  I  guess  I  do.  The  last  angry  man 
is  dead  and  I  am  the  first  angry  woman.  I  am  angry 
because  I  love  America  and  I  love  people  and  I  have  a 
quantity  of  amour  propre  which  will  not  permit  me  to 
be  a  party  to  a  sell-out  of  human  dignity — to  which 
you  too,  apparently,  give  full  assent. 

•  Dear  reader,  what  is  your  sell-out  price  to  be  able  to 
fawn  to  your  boss  8  hours  a  day?  How  much  pay  does 
it  take  to  have  you  help  manufacture  nuclear  arms  or 
napalm  bombs  or  germ  warfare?  How  much  is  your  cut 
to  keep  your  mouth  shut  so  the  white  supremacist  can 
stay  in  power?  How  many  slum  homes  can  you  drive 
past  in  your  air-conditioned  car  where  the  stench 
doesn’t  reach  you?  How  many  times  have  you  said  the 
11%  of  actual  unemployed  are  not  really  looking  for 
work?  How  often  do  you  pay  a  “girl”  substandard 
wages  to  clean  your  home?  How  much  does  the  “estab¬ 
lishment”  own  you? 

I  know. 

And  you  know. 

And  the  secret  is  bitter. 

You  live  a  lie  and  you  prosper,  which  is  why  you  are 
paralyzed  and  cannot  help  us  who  live  the  truth;  for 
you  would  be  helping  your  conscience  to  survival  by 
giving  a  helping  little  finger,  and  you  will  be  more 
comfortable  when  your  conscience  is  drowned.  As  long 
as  we  rebels  exist  your  conscience  occasionally  pricks 
you  and  so  you  join  with  the  rest  to  help  eradicate  us, 
but  even  then  you  are  so  gutless  that  you  do  that  pas¬ 
sively  too! 

Oh,  dear,  dear  reader,  isn’t  it  nice  to  know  that  Bill 
Moore  is  dead?  He  will  never  make  you  uncomfortable 
again  with  his  silly  walks — first  to  Annapolis,  then  to 
Washington  D.C.,  then  to  Mississippi.  You  can  go  back 
to  your  funny  pages  now. 

Won’t  it  be  a  relief  when  they  have  Mae  Mallory  in 
jail?  And  thank  God  when  they  finally  lock  up  Ralph 
Ginzburg.  It  may  be  rueful  without  Lenny  Bruce  for  a 
week  or  so,  but  then  you  can  have  fun  with  guilt  over 
sex  again  when  he  isn’t  around  to  dispel  that.  And 
heaven  bless  the  day  when  they  get  Madalyn  Murray 
and  stop  all  this  foolishness — for  you  got  along  so  well 
by  ignoring  all  the  problems. 

Well,  fuck  you,  sonny. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  stir  up  the  vast  kettle  of 
shit  called  church  and  state  relationship  in  America. 
And  you  can  just  do  what  you  should  damned  well  be 
man  enough  to  do — join  me.  I  am  going  to  kick  your 
conscience  in  the  ass  every  time  I  get  a  chance  and  yell 
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in  magazines,  on  radio,  in  newspapers,  on  television, 
in  lectures,  or  anywhere  I  can  until  you  are  infused 
from  the  chronic  irritation  and  finally  hear  for  whom 
that  bell  tolls. 

I  demand  that  you  do,  and  I  will  keep  on  demanding 
it  until  you  hear  me. 

Our  hearing  for  the  suit  to  tax  the  churches  was  set 
for  June  2nd,  1964,  and  somehow  that  hearing  had  to 
be  stopped. 

And  therein  lies  a  love  story. 

At  Easter  time — March,  1964 — my  son  Bill’s  girl¬ 
friend  came  to  our  house  seeking  refuge.  The  informa¬ 
tion  developed,  in  her  request,  that  her  father  had  a 


penchant  to  belt  her  at  whim,  the  last  beating  ending 
with  Susan,  age  17,  emerging  with  a  black  eye,  a  chip¬ 
ped  tooth,  broken  glasses,  multiple  contusion  and 
bruises. 

She  refused  to  go  home  unless  Papa  promised  not  to 
beat  her;  and,  said  she,  Papa  promised  her  what  she 
“deserved”  when  she  got  there  ...  so  I  permitted  her 
to  stay  overnight  in  my  home. 

And  it  lengthened  to  another  day  and  the  weekend — 
at  which  time  I  called  Papa  and  Mama  myself.  Any 
good  psychiatric  worker  can  deal  with  any  good  psy¬ 
chiatric  case.  But  both  of  Sue’s  parents  refused  to  have 
her  home.  They  asked  me  to  “throw  her  out  on  the 
streets.”  They  described  her  as  dead. 

In  successive  days  they  refused  to  give  her  clothing; 
they  refused  to  give  her  money  to  suppoi’t  herself  at  the 
YWCA  (it  wasn’t  Jewish)  ;  they  refused  medical  care 
to  her;  they  had  her  driver’s  license  canceled;  they 
canceled  her  insurance;  they  refused  to  send  her  to 
college  and  canceled  her  application  there;  they  refused 
to  take  part  in  her  graduation  which  was  then  ap¬ 
proaching;  they  refused  to  talk  to  her  on  the  phone; 
they  refused  to  settle  the  matter  through  the  Jewish 
Family  &  Children’s  Agency  wiiere  I  took  Sue  in  order 
to  help;  they  refused  to  support  Sue  in  a  foster  home 


chosen  by  that  agency. 

And  there  it  stood. 

Sue  lived  with  us.  She  had  no  relatives.  A  month 
passed.  Sue  went  to  school  daily.  Two  months  passed. 
More.  ... 

And  our  tax  the  church  suit  was  scheduled  for  June 
2nd,  you  recall. 

Suddenly,  overnight,  we  were  hauled  into  criminal 
court  on  June  1st  and  slapped  with  charges  that: 

(1)  We  were  holding  Sue  against  her  will. 

(2)  We  were  holding  Sue  against  her  parents'  will. 

(3)  We  did  this  in  order  to  indoctrinate  the  girl 
with  the  poison  of  atheism  and  turn  her  from  the  one 
true  faith:  Conservative  Orthodox  Judaism.  (Her 
mother  is  a  Lutheran.)  This,  according  to  the  charge, 
was  our  sole  motivation  for  the  first  two  charges. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  any  red-blooded  atheist 
hates,  it  is  a  gawd-damned  missionary.  Christians  are 
the  most  intolerant  of  all  religious  sects  and  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  forcing  their  beliefs  on  others.  The  logical 
consequence  of  this  insane  doctrine  was  the  Inquisition, 
the  holy  wars,  the  eradication  of  ancient  cultures  in 
'the  Americas. 

No  bona  fide  atheist  proselytizes  or  tries  to  force  his 
owm  convictions  on  others  because  we  have  suffered  too 
much  from  this  at  the  hand  of  psychopathic  Christians. 
Sue  and  I  have  yet  to  discuss  religion. 

But  we  all  knew  that  if  we  were  dragged  into  a 
Baltimore  court  we  were  guilty  as  charged.  The  Mary¬ 
land  statutes  read  that  anything  involving  a  minor 
goes  to  a  Juvenile  Court.  The  Criminal  Court  judge 
said  yes,  he  had  questions  about  his  jurisdiction  but 
meanwhile  he  would  issue  a  court  order  which  essen¬ 
tially  found  us  guilty  as  charged,  and  he  ordered  us  to 
deliver  Sue  up  to  the  tender  loving  care  of  Papa  and 
his  unresolved  reverse  Electra  complex. 

Sue,  knowing  this  w-ould  occur,  took  off  by  herself 
until  a  marriage  could  be  arranged.  What  the  hell  else 
could  we  do  when  we  discovered  Bill  and  Sue  had  been 
playing  that  game  and  she  had  one  in  the  oven  w'hieh 
was  expected  to  domino  for  Christmas  ?  It  will  probably 
be  the  Messiah. 

The  judge,  who  did  not  have  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
and  who  never  had  directed  Sue  to  appear  in  court 
anyway,  issued  a  contempt  of  court  citation  on  her! 
He  explained  to  our  attorney:  “What  the  hell,  I  really 
can’t  do  that,  I  don’t  have  the  right,  but  what  the  hell  ?” 

However,  legally,  when  Sue  married  Bill  she  became 
emancipated  and  the  whole  case  against  all  of  us  was 
shot.  We  were  no  longer,  and  neither  was  she,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  even  Juvenile  Court — which  was, 
you’ll  recall,  the  court  in  which  technically  we  should 
have  been.  Nor  were  we  further  under  the.  .  .  .  Oh,  the 
hell  with  it.  No  one  could  explain  that  nutty  judge  and 
the  illegalities  and  the  chicanery  and  probably  the 
money  passed. 

But,  in  any  event,  “contempt  of  court,”  even  when 
it  is  bona  fide,  is  a  civil  case. 

Well,  the  whole  point  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
them,  was;  our  case  was  postponed  till  June  22nd  and 
then  till  July  1st,  and  we  had  one  helluva  fight  to  keep 
it  from  being  postponed  till  October.  In  law  these  are 
called  “dilatory”  proceedings,  which  means  in  lay  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  more  powerful  force  delays  and  delays 
so  the  thing  never  gets  to  court  at  all  or  the  other 
fellow  gives  up  in  disgust. 

In  this  case  a  2-week  delay  to  June  22nd  was  needed 
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to  get  us  in  jail,  which  could  fritz  the  whole  case,  for 
the  penalty  asked  against  both  Bill  and  me  was  for  a 
2-year  jail  sentence,  for  converting  Sue  from  Judaism 
to  atheism. 

When  Sue  ran  away  they  got  the  second  delay  be¬ 
cause  they  needed  another  two  weeks  to  get  us  in  jail, 
having  failed  on  the  first  try,  since  we  pled  for  a  jury 
trial. 

This  is  justice  in  Maryland.  Yes,  we  asked  for  a 
jury  trial,  but  in  Maryland  as  in  no  other  state  in  the 
union,  every  prospective  juror  must  swear  to  his  belief 
in  God  before  he  can  sit  on  a  jury  seat.  We  had  as 
much  chance  witli  a  jury  as  we  had  with  the  purchased 
or  prejudiced,  or  both)  judge. 

So  Bill  finally  brought  his  bride  home,  and  in  15 
minutes  our  home  was  surrounded  by  police  cars. 
Eleven  police  vehicles  were  called  altogether.  Eight 
were  there  at  one  time  always.  I  doubt  that  many  po¬ 
lice  were  called  out  to  pick  up  A1  Capone. 

We  asked  the  police  what  they  wanted.  (And  we  were 
wired  for  sound;  we  taped  the  “interview.”)  They  had 
no  warrants.  They  had  no  pick-up.  orders.  They  had  no 
court  orders.  They  had  no  authority,  but  they  had  read 
in  the  newspaper  that  Sue  was  “wanted”  18  days  ago, 
on  the  illegal,  extralegal,  civil  “contempt”  charge,  and 
they  were  dragging  her  in  bodily  no  matter  what. 

Knowing  our  neighborhood  was  hostile  I  told  them 
we  would  take  Sue  to  our  office  and  they  could  meet  us 
and  our  attorney  there  in  the  more  sophisticated  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  downtown  business  districts.  Sue  and 
I  got  to.  the  car  and  when  we  looked  back  two  policemen 
had  grabbed  Bill  who  was  coming  up  the  rear,  and  they 
were  already  whaling  the  living  shit  out  of  him. 

I  drove  off  with  Sue,  and  two  more  joined  the  fray 
to  beat  Bill  until  he  was  insensible.  The  neighbors 
poured  out.  One  of  them  enthusiastically  yelled,  “Do 
you  need  help?” — and  belted  into  Bill  with  his  full  230 
ppunds. 

My  mother,  age  73,  seeing  our  kindly  neighbor  so 
graciously  helping  the  four  police  huskies  pulverize 
Bill,  dashed  out  to  stop  the  neighbor.  She  tried  to  pull 
on  him  (she  is  5'4"  tall,  weighs  120  pounds  and  has 
rheumatism  which  has  almost  immobilized  her  hands). 
The  good  Samaritan  neighbor  screamed,  “Get  this  bitch 
off  me,”  and  the  kindly  policeman  slugged  her  with  his 
billy  club.  She  sunk  to  the  ground,  unconscious. 

Bill,  semi-conscious,  was  thrown  into  a  paddy  wagon, 
and  was  worked  over  all  the  way  to  the  station. 

By  then  I  had  Sue  and  my  grandchild-to-be  in  safety, 
and  I  returned  home.  The  street  was  choked  with  peo¬ 
ple.  When  I  went  in  my  home  I  found  Mother  on  the 
couch,  white  as  a  sheet,  breathing  irregulai’ly,  her  nos¬ 
trils  pinched,  her  lips  blue.  Three  policemen  were 
standing  there,  hands  on  hips. 

I  said,  “What  the  hell  are  you  doing  in  my  house?” 

They  said,  “It’s  none  of  your  goddam  business.” 

I  said,  “Get  the  hell  out  of  my  house.” 

They  said,  “We’ll  get  out  when  we  damn  well  please.” 

I  took  the  sergeant  by  the  elbow  and  walked  him  to 
the  door  and  said,  “Get  out.”  He  went.  He  was  half¬ 
way  out  when  one  of  the  policemen  on  the  porch  yelled, 
“Get  that  bitch  outside!”  Another  yelled,  “Yeah,  get 
that  bitch!”  Sergeant  Kelley  turned  on  his  heels  and 
pounced  on  me. 

For  the  next  20  minutes  I  hung  on  to  furniture, 
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chairs,  door  sills,  the  door  knob,  the  door,  the  screen 
door— and  then  the  porch  furniture,  the  porch  rail,  my 
pine  bushes,  and  over  40  feet  of  lawn  they  dragged  me 
over — as  I  was  punched,  judo  chopped,  knee  kicked, 
wrestler  held.  Elbow  jabs,  judo  chops,  shoes,  knees,  and 
fists,  fists,  fists,  fists  flew  at  me  while  the  crowd  howled : 

“Kick  her  again !” 

“Kill  her!” 

“Hit  her  again!” 

“Kill  the  bitch!” 

I  was  beaten  unmercifully,  gleefully  and  with  a  cheer¬ 
ing  section  rooting  it  all  on. 

Well,  this  is  where  we  came  in,  remember?  Let’s 
leave  the  theatre.  Show’s  over,  kids.  Back  to  your 
funnies. 

Bill  and  Mother  wound  up  at  Union  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital.  I  was  taken  to  University  Hospital  and  then  we 
were  jailed,  held  incommunicado  for  over  10  hours— 
our  lawyer  finding  out  about  it  when  by  chance  he 
turned  on  the  radio  news. 

As  I  sat  in  jail  the  police  would  look  in  my  cell  at 
me  and  yell  “Bitch !”  While,  back  in  Bill’s  jail  they 
alternately  beat  him  and  read  the  Bible  to  him,  and 
called  him  the  fancier  names  of  “cocksucker,”’  “mother¬ 
fucker,”  “dick-licker,”  “bastard,”  “mother-fucking  son 
of  a  bitch,”  and  other  embellished  invectives. 

Hours  and  hours  and  hours  later,  when  “formal” 
charges  were  dreamed  up  against  us,  Bill  was  charged 
with  four  counts  of  assault,  Mother  was  charged  with 
one  count  of  assault,  and  I  was  charged  with  eight 
counts  of  assault. 

Mother  was  bounced  into  jail  too,  after  her  trip  to 
the  hospital.  She  had  assaulted,  they  said,  some  poor 
200-pound  cop  as  she  lay  unconscious  on  our  front  lawn. 

I  hate  to  be  a  cliff-hanger,  but  if  you  all  eat  your 
Wheaties  and  don’t  get  your  status-type  home  in  the 
valley  cluttered  with  Realist  magazines  next  month, 
Aunt  Wiggily  will  tell  you  about  our  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  when  we  fled  to  Hawaii  to  save  our  very  lives. 

Meantime,  you  may  join  this  interesting  little  game 
and  receive  free  of  charge  our  Newsletter  every  month 
if  you  will  fill  out  the  following  form.  For  promptness 
of  reply  we  will  also  send  a  belled  Hawaiian  yo-yo  dip¬ 
ped  in  our  blood  for  your  kiddies  to  have  as  a  curio. 


Madalyn  Murray 
PO  Box  3641 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

□  I  admit  I  am  a  sadist;  tell  me  more. 

□  You  stupid  idiot,  you  never  should  assault  8  police¬ 
men.  I  believe  they  were  God’s  avenging  angels 
against  you. 

□  I  am  too  superior  to  get  involved. 

□  You  use  low  common  language  and  you  get  what 
you  deserve. 

□  Anything  else  you  care  to  say — as  long  as  you  fill 
this  out.  Enclosed  is: 

$1  $5  $10  $20  $25  $50  $100 

Circle  one  and  send  check  for  the  legal  fund  to  continue 

the  suit  to  tax  the  churches. 

Your  Name  . . ■ 

Address  . 

City .  State . 

The  Realist 


State 


An  Answer  to  Madalyn  Murray  J 

Editor’s  note:  What  follows  is  from  a  newsletter  by  Lemoin  Cree,  who 
has  replaced  Madalyn  Murray  as  President  of  the  Freethought  Society  of 
America,  2502  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 


To  correct  the  situation  that  existed 
after  the  Murrays’  flight  to  Hawaii,  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held.  At  that  meeting 
Mrs.  Murray  was  relieved  of  her  duties 
.  .  .  and  offered  the  position  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  at  a  very  liberal  sal¬ 
ary  ($10,000  per  year). 

Although  it  was.  clear  that  Mrs. 
Murray  had  alienated  a  substantial 
number  of  people  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  felt  that  the  members  still 
might  be  willing  to  support  the  organi¬ 
zation  if  (1)  Mrs.  Murray  was  only  the 
figurehead  for  it  and  unable  to  drag  it 
into  her  personal  entanglements,  and 
(2)  if  it  were  put  on  a  sound  financial 
and  intellectual  basis  with  competent 
leadership.  Mrs.  Murray  temporarily 
agreed  to  this. 

However,  Mrs.  Murray,  being  the 
belligerent  and  unpredictable  person 
that  she  is,  began  to  make  other  plans. 
Having  already  charged  the  Baltimore 
police  with  attempting  to  murder  her 
and  her  family  and  with  being  agents 
of  the  church,  the  thought  occurred  to 
her  that  possibly  the  same  strategy 
would  work  with  her  own  organization. 
Therefore  [in  her  newsletter]  she 
charged  the  Board  of  Directors,  elected 
at  a  meeting  in  which  she  was  present 
and  voting,  was  illegal  and,  that  they 
were  agents  of  the  church. 

She  undoubtedly  reasoned  that  if  she 
could  bring  enough  people  around  to 
believing  that  the  “powerful  forces  of 
the  church”  had  actually  sponsored  a 
plan  to  lock  her  and  her  family  up  so 
that  she  could  not  continue  the  tax- 
the-church  suit,  that  the  police  were 
the  agents  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  “had  come  in  as 
agents  of  the  church,”  then,  if  she  could 
convince  enough  people  of  this,  she 
could  drain  them  of  a  fortune  and  be 
able  to  do  whatever  she  wanted  to  as 
she  pursues  her  warped  ideas  of  an¬ 
archy. 

She  also  feels  confident  that  public 
sympathy  aroused  by  these  false 
charges  will  protect  her  as  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  break  the  law.  I  know  that 
the  Murrays  are  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them  in  Baltimore,  in¬ 
cluding  the  contempt-of-court  charges, 
because  I  saw  them  break  the  law  with 
my  own  eyes.  Now  I  am  witnessing 
the  Murrays  flout,  abuse,  and  break  the 
law  with  the  most  preposterous  actions 
and  charges. 

It  is  time  that  the  perpetration  of 
the  great  fraud  of  Mrs.  Murray  comes 
to  an  end. 

September  1964 


The  Post  Office  has  been  formally 
notified  in  writing  that  Mrs.  Murray 
has  stolen  a  mailing  list  and  pertinent 
records  of  our  organization  that  she 
has  no  authority  to  take,  that  she  is 
using  this  mailing  list  and  records  to 
extract  money  from  members  and  sub¬ 
scribers  of  our  organization  through 
lies  and  deceit,  that  she  has  in  the  past 
and  is  now  collecting  money  for  use 
other  than  that  represented,  that  she 
is  fraudulently  representing  herself  as 
President  of  our  organization  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  undermine  the  organization 
and  convert  funds  •  and  support  to  her 
own  use,  and  that  we  demand  that  she 
desist  from  use  of  the  mail  list,  the 
title  of  President,  and  all  other  activi¬ 
ties  to  undermine  this  organization. 

I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Murray  often 
states  or  implies  that  this  organization 
is  a  result  of  her  and  her  son’s  doings, 
and  that  they  can  do  with  it  whatever 
they  want  (some  of  the  past  newslet¬ 
ters  make  this  quite  clear).  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  This 
organization  was  not  even  established 
by  Mrs.  Murray  in  its  entirety.  The 
members  and  subscribers,  by  their  sup¬ 
port,  have  made  this  organization  pos¬ 
sible. 

Furthermore,  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  put  a  very 
large  amount  of  time,  effort  and  money 
into  the  organization.  Another  thing 
never  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Murray  is 
that  75%  of  the  work  has  been  done 
by  unpaid  volunteers.  Mrs.  Murray  has 
apparently  dipped  heavily  into  the 
funds  for  her  own  personal  use;  how¬ 
ever,  since  she  kept  no  records,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  embezzlement  cannot  be 
determined.  Nevertheless,  it  is  known 
that  she  took  a  far  greater  amount 
than  she  led  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
believe. 

y 

...  A  note  about  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  One,  Mr.  Gustav  Broukal,  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  purchased  the 
majority  of  printing  machinery  in  the 
organization  and  has  made  other  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  contributions  —  in¬ 
cluding  many  personal  gifts  to  Mrs. 
Murray.  Still  another,  Mr.  George  Het- 
zel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  donated  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  our  building  and  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  deed  as  co-owner.  This 
member  had  also  begun  to  build  a  radio 
station  for  the  Freethought  Society. 

Another,  Mr.  Vernon  Steensland, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  is  a  CPA  who  has  free¬ 
ly  given  of  his  time  to  help  run  the 
business.  Another  is  a  direct  mail¬ 


order  executive  from  NYC,  to  remain 
nameless  for  now,  who  has  helped  to 
get  the  business  on  its  feet  and  func¬ 
tioning.  This  member  was  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  production  of  Mrs. 
Murrays  LP  “Why  I  Am  an  Atheist.” 

Another,  Mr.  Carl  Brown  of  Stock- 
ton,  Kansas,  has  given  land  to  the 
Freethought  Society  in  Kansas  worth 
a  fortune.  David  Wayfield,  of  Islip, 
N.Y,,  has  contributed  his  time  and  la¬ 
bor  to  our  work.  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  (previously  Treasurer  .  ,  .)  have 
contributed  financially,  become  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  Murrays’  personal  affairs 
in  an  effort  to  help  them,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  endless  hours  of  volunteer  la¬ 
bor  month  after  month. 

Religionists,  hell! 

We  are  all  atheists  who  have  been 
involved  in  humanitarian  causes  for  a 
long  time  and  are  well  known  in  these 
circles  as  atheists.  Such  circles  include 
the  Humanist  Association,  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society,  the  Friendship  Liberal 
League,  and  many  others.  Furthermore, 
we  all  believe  in  this  organization  and 
its  goals  of  complete  and  utter  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  atheism.  We  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  let  one  individual  destroy  what 
so  many  people  have  built  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  this  struggle. 

Mrs.  Murray  charges  that  the  Mur¬ 
rays  were  driven  out  of  Baltimore  by 
brute  force.  She  charges  that  “the  pow¬ 
erful  forces  of  the  church”  concocted 
a  charge  to  get  her  and  her  family 
locked  up  so  that  she  could  be  stopped 
from  proceeding  with  the  tax-the- 
church  suit.  She  charges  that  the  state 
cooperated  with  the  church  twice  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  postpone  the  tax-the- 
church  suit  until  they  had  been  locked 
up  on  a  framed  charge. 

Even  if  I  did  not  know  what  I  do 
about  the  special  circumstances  of  this 
case,  I  would  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  church  had  insti¬ 
gated  such  a  hare-brained  scheme.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  counsel 
had  been  advising  Mrs.  Murray  for 
three  months  that  she  was  playing  with 
a  keg  of  dynamite  in  allowing  a  17- 
year-old  girl  to  live  in  the  Murray 
household  against  the  desires  of  the 
parents. 

The  parents  finally  pressed  charges 
against  the  Murrays  and  against  Su¬ 
san  Abramovitz.  A  criminal  court 
judge  ordered  Mrs.  Murray  and  her 
son  not  to  see  the  girl  any  more;  the 
girl  was  instructed  to  live  with  an  aunt 
and  uncle.  Mrs.  Murray,  unknown  to 
the  court,  continued  to  see  the  girl. 
Matters  finally  became  so  bad  that  be¬ 
cause  Susan  was  now  pregnant  by  Bill, 
I  allowed  them  to  live  with  my  wife 
and  me  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  until 
I  could  help  them  get  married. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  get 
married  because  Mrs.  Murray  previ¬ 
ously  had  taken  Susan  to  New  York 
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and  the  judge  charged  her  with  con- 
tempt-of-court  and  swore  a  warrant 
for  her  arrest.  Mrs.  Murray  accused 
the  judge  of  performing  an  illegal  ac¬ 
tion  since  he  was  a  criminal  court 
judge  and  all  matters  concerning  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  brought  before  a  juvenile 
court  if  the  child  is  under  18. 

Mrs.  Murray  .  .  .  attempts  to  lead 
her  readers  to  a  number  of  false  con¬ 
clusions.  These  conclusions  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(1)  The  church  working  through  the 
state  forced  postponement  of  the  tax- 
the-church  suit  twice  so  that  it  could 
get  the  Murrays  in  jail  and  out  of  the 
way  before  the  suit  was  heard. 

The  truth  is  that  both  sides  felt  they 
were  not  adequately  prepared  and  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  to  postponements  (this 
can  be  confirmed  by  consulting  the 
state’s  attorneys).  Secondly,  the  more 
important  point  that  Mrs.  Murray  in¬ 
tentionally  ignores  is  that  the  post¬ 
ponement  date  was  set  before  charges 
were  brought  against  her  or  her  family 
(this  can  be  confirmed  by  consulting 
the  Murray  Newsletter  for  May). 

(2)  The  church  was  trying  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way  so  that  they  could 
not  go  ahead  with  the  suit. 

Mrs.  Murray  knows  that  this  is  un¬ 
true  because  she  knows  that  the  church 
and  state  both  realize  that  her  presence 
was  not  necessary  for  the  trial  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  As  evidence,  consider  that  the 
trial  occurred  on  schedule  under  Mrs. 
Murray’s  name  on  July  1  even  though 
she  was  not  present.  The  state  did  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  the  suit  thrown  out,  but 
not  because  she  was  a  fugitive  from 
justice;  rather  because  she  had  de¬ 
clared  herself  no  longer  a  resident  of 
Maryland. 

The  judge  ruled  that  thei’e  was  no 
substance  to  the  state’s  request  and 
stated  that  in  the  interest  Of  justice, 
Mrs.  Murray  would  not  be  disqualified 
to  continue  the  suit.  Expecting  Mrs. 
Murray  to  disqualify  herself  and  to 
add  impetus  to  the  case  my  wife  and 
I  were  also  added  as  co-plaintiffs  in 
the  suit.  The  organization  was  also 
added  as  a  co-plaintiff. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  Mrs. 
Murray’s  flight  to  Hawaii  has  abruptly 
ended  her  case  against  the  state  to  end 
“the  moment  of  silent  meditation”  now 
being  practiced  in  the  Maryland  school 
systems.  She  made  no  arrangement  to 
have  it  continued  by  others. 

(3)  The  criminal  court  judge  who 
ordered  the  Murrays  to  stay  away  from 
Susan  Abramovitz  was  persecuting 
them  in  an  illegal  action  because  Susan 
was  only  17  and  Maryland  statutes 
specifically  state  that  all  matters  con¬ 
cerning  children  under  18  must  be 
brought  in  the  juvenile  court. 

What  she  does  not  state  is  this:  In 
cases  involving  a  girl  under  18  who  is 
a  delinquent  minor  without  parental 
supervision,  if  the  right  to  jury  trial  is 
not  waived  (as  Mrs.  Murray  has  so 
proudly  boasted  she  made  sure  it  was 
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not) ,  then  the  criminal  court  can  be  the 
proper  court.  In  this  case  all  the  legal 
authorities  agree  that  the  criminal 
court  was  the  proper  court  as  provided 
by  article  16,  section  9  of  the  Maryland 
Code  of  Law. 

All  of  the  aforesaid  are  examples  of 
Mrs.  Murray’s  history  of  twisting  the 
law  to  make  innocent  people  think  she 
is  really  being  persecuted  by  it.  Mrs. 
Murray  and  her  son  have  repeatedly 
provoked  people  until  they  attacked  the 
Murrays.  Then  they  scream  “persecu¬ 
tion”  of  atheists  and  take  advantage 
of  all  the  publicity  they  can  get  in  hope 
of  getting  money  for  themselves — the 
poor  Murrays. 

Mrs.  Murray  states  in  her  newsletter 
that  Bill  and  Sue  were  married  in 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  They  were 
not;  they  were  married  in  Frederick, 
Maryland,  a  full  35  miles  from  Hagers¬ 
town.  She  names  the  wrong  town  so  no 
one  can  find  out  how  Bill  and  Sue  were 
married;  namely,  via  a  certificate  of 
pregnancy;  or  who  paid  the  $45  law¬ 
yer’s  fee ;  namely,  me.  .  .  .  Another  rea¬ 
son  is  that  many  people  saw  her  with 
Sue  and  Bill  before  the  marriage  in 
Frederick,  and  she  knows  that  she  and 
Bill  were  under  order  of  the  court  not 
to  see  Susan. 

The  next  day  after  Bill  and  Susan 
were  married,  Mrs.  Murray  had  them 
come  to  Baltimoi'e  and  parade  around 
in  front  of  her  house.  She  knew  that 
the  neighbors  knew  that  there  was  a 
warrant  out  for  Susan’s  arrest  for  the 
contempt-of-court  charge.  She  knew 
that  the  neighbors  would  call  the  po¬ 
lice.  They  did. 

Instead  of  contacting  the  judge  and 
arranging  a  parley  with  him  (the  con¬ 
tempt-of-court  citation  would  most 
likely  have  been  dropped  once  the  judge 
learned  of  the  legal  marriage),  the 
Murrays  chose  to  let  him  know  by  di¬ 
rectly  challenging  the  police.  I  had 
come  down  to  work  as  a  volunteer  that 
weekend  as  usual,  but  Mrs.  Murray 
had  arranged  it  so  that  I  could  be  a 
witness  to  the  following  melee. 

Therefore  my  account  is  as  an  eye¬ 
witness. 

When  the  police  arrived,  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray  immediately  asked  the  police  if 
they  had  the  proper  papers  for  Susan’s 
arrest.  When  Mrs.  Murray  and  Bill 
found  out  the  police  did  not  have  pa¬ 
pers  with  them — even  though  both  the 
Murrays  and  the  police  knew  a  valid 
warrant  did  exist  —  they  began  to 
scream  and  yell  at  the  police  that  they 
were  going  to  take  Susan  and  leave  for 
our  offices  (they  did  not  go  there,  how¬ 
ever)  . 

The  old  policemen  (both  were  at 
least  60  years  old)  attempted  to  stop 
Mrs.  Murray  and  Sue  as  they  jumped 
into  their  car  and  drove  away  (before 
other  police  could  arrive  from  head¬ 
quarters  with  the  proper  papers). 
However,  they  could  not  stop  them; 
one  of  the  policemen  was  knocked  down 
by  the  car  and  they  got  away.  Bill  tried 


to  interfere  with  the  police  during  this 
fracas.  When  they  tried  to  handcuff 
him,  he  smashed  the  policeman  in  the 
face  and  broke  his  glasses. 

More  police  arrived  and  subdued  Bill. 
They  did  not  hit  him.  Mrs.  Murray 
states  in  her  newsletter  that  they  beat 
him  insensible  so  that  he  had  to  be  hos¬ 
pitalized! 

Mrs.  Murray’s  mother  in  the  mean¬ 
time  came  up  behind  a  policeman  and 
slapped  him  in  the  head.  The  officer  did 
nothing  (but  give  her  a  dirty  look), 
but  the  old  lady  passed  out  and  struck 
her  head  on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Murray 
states  that  her  mother  was  felled  with 
one  blow  of  a  nightstick !  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  what  I  saw,  about  16-20  police 
saw,  and  to  what  100  neighbors  saw. 
Furthermore,  Mrs.  Murray  was  not 
even  there  at  the  time! 

The  police  helped  carry  the  old  lady 
into  the  house  and  just  as  they  were 
coming  out  the  front  door,  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray  returned  without  Susan.  She 
screamed,  “Get  out  of  my  house” — and 
rushed  in  on  them  and  threatened  them 
with  a  tear  gas  gun  which  she  could 
not  make  go  off. 

The  officers  simply  tried  to  disarm 
and  subdue  her.  She  became  very  wild. 
Although  the  officers  did  not  strike 
her,  they  were  a  little  rougher  than 
was  perhaps  necessary  in  containing 
her.  Some  of  the  police  did  use  abusive 
language.  At  any  rate,  they  certainly 
did  not  beat  her  insensible  so  that  she 
had  to  be  hospitalized  as  she  charges 
in  her  newsletter.  The  worst  she  got 
was  some  bruises  on  her  arms  where 
the  police  had  held  her  firmly.  These 
small  bruises  she  showed  to  every  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  in  the  land. 

Her  statements  in  the  newsletter 
that  they  were  beaten  insensible  and 
hospitalized  are  absolutely  scurrilous 
lies.  Associated  Press  has  investigated 
her  charge  and  has  found  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Bill  requested  and  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
when  he  arrived  at  the  jail.  At  the  hos¬ 
pital  he  complained  of  a  sore  throat 
which  he  had  been  suffering  from  for 
several  days  and  was  treated  for  it. 

Mrs.  Murray’s  mother  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  and  the  doctor  there  de¬ 
clared  her  in  perfect  health  and  re¬ 
leased  her  immediately. 

Mrs.  Murray  did  not  even  request  to 
go  to  the  hospital  (all  these  things  are 
on  the  record  and  like  the  AP,  anyone 
can  verify  them). 

The  entire  volunteer  staff  of  ten  peo¬ 
ple  plus  my  wife  and  I  saw  all  the 
Murrays  the  next  day.  They  did  not 
even  appear  scratched;  therefore  it  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  they  were  beat¬ 
en  in  their  jail  cells.  At  this  meeting 
they  received  an  upbraiding  from  me 
and  other  members  of  the  staff ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  arrogantly  stated  that  they 
were  proud  of  their  actions  and  glad 
they  had  acted  as  they  did. 

They  did  not  even  thank  me  for  con- 
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An  Answer  to  Lemoin  Cree 

by  Mae  Mallory 


In  1963,  the  Monroe  Defense  Committee,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Humanist  Assn.,  and  our  thousands  of  friends  and 
supporters  were  sweating  it  out,  hoping  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  would  (1)  grant  a  favorable  decision  in 
my  fight  against  extradition  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  to 
Monroe,  North  Carolina  to  stand  charge  on  a  bogus 
charge  of  kidnaping  a  white  couple  [see  issue  #32] 
or  at  least  withhold  decision  until  after  summer  vaca¬ 
tion;  and  (2)  grant  a  favorable  decision  on  the  Mada- 
lyn  Murray  case  against  prayers  in  the  public  schools. 

We  all  considered  it  good  fortune  when  the  court 
did  indeed  rule  against  public  school  prayers.  The  court 
also  went  on  summer  vacation  before  making  any  de¬ 
cision  in  my  case,  leaving  me  free  at  least  for  that 
summer.  In  November,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  hear  my  case.  January,  1964,  I  was  extradited  to 
Monroe,  N.C.,  to  be  tried  in  a  courthouse  with  a  large 
neon  cross  on  top.  The  cross  is  the  most  conspicuous 
thing  in  Monroe.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  cross  was 
donated  to  the  “Hall  of  Justice”  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Monroe  has  for  many  years  been  the  Southeastern 
headquarters  of  the  Klan.  What  justice  could  I  expect 
in  such  surroundings?  In  a  week  $10,000  cash  had  been 
raised  to  post  the  bail.  On  my  release,  I  headed  North. 
It  was  my  first  chance  to  visit  my  family  in  almost  3 
years.  It  was  also  a  chance  to  meet  some  of  the  people 
that  had  raised  bail  money  and  worked  so  hard  in  my 
defense.  This  included  Madalyn  Murray. 

When  I  got  to  Madalyn’s  office,  I  found  her  very  busy 


getting  out  a  mailing.  I  know  what  a  job  it  is  to  get 
out  a  mailing  and  how  important  it  is  to  do  so.  The 
Monroe  Defense  Committee,  the  group  that  has  been 
carrying  on  my  defense,  depends  on  the  contributions 
that  we  get  from  people  we  contact  and  communicate 
with  through  the  mail.  I  dug  right  in  and  helped  Mada¬ 
lyn.  As  we  worked,  we  talked  and  traded  experiences. 

Madalyn  was  one  of  the  persons  that  had  pushed  for 
the  American  Humanist  Assn,  to  support  the  Monroe 
Defense  Committee  in  our  fight  against  the  gross  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice.  We  agreed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  work  together  whenever  possible.  We 
also  agreed  to  try  to  leave  the  door  open  for  each  other 
on  our  speaking  engagements.  Madalyn’s  case  is  much 
better  known  than  mine,  so  she  promised  to  arrange 
meetings  in  the  Baltimore  area  so  that  people  could 
meet  me  and  hear  my  story  of  the  glaring  frame-up 
that  took  place  in  Monroe. 

February  17,  1964,  the  trial  started  in  Monroe.  In 
this  wretched  place  under  the  banner  of  Christianity, 
three  young  men  and  I  were  found  guilty  and  given 
extremely  harsh  sentences.  My  sentence  was  the  most 
severe  of  all:  16  to  20  years,  for  a  crime  never  com¬ 
mitted.  If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  God,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  religion  as  a  whole,  certainly  now  I  was 
convinced  that  man  is  responsible  for  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man. 

My  next  trip  to  Baltimore  found  Madalyn  in  deeper 
trouble.  She  sent  Lemoin  Cree  down  to  the  bus  station 
to  pick  me  up.  While  riding  back  with  Cree,  he  seemed 
shocked  that  I,  a  Black,  could  be  an  Atheist.  He  in¬ 
quired  about  my  academic  background,  kind  of  imply¬ 
ing  that  only  by  holding  a  Ph.D.  might  I  be  entitled 
to  be  an  Atheist.  After  finding  out  that  I  am  from  the 
working  class,  he  informed  me  that  I  had  no  right  to 


tacting  their  lawyer  for  them  within  a 
half  hour  after  their  arrest  and  for 
helping  to  arrange  their  bail  for  them 
within  6  hours.  (Mrs.  Murray  falsely 
states  that  they  were  held  incommuni¬ 
cado  for  the  day  and  that  their  lawyer 
found  out  they  were  in  jail  only  on  a 
radio  news  broadcast.) 

On  Sunday,  when  the  judge  heard 
the  charges  against  them,  their  bonds 
were  increased,  as  Mrs.  Murray  states 
in  her  newsletter.  However,  she  doesn’t 
tell  you  why.  The  reasons  were:  (1) 
she  and  her  son  stood  out  in  the  hall 
before  the  hearing  and  shouted  pro¬ 
fanities  at  the  court  officials  and  police¬ 
men  as  they  entered  the  court,  and  (2) 
during  the  hearing  her  18-year-old  son 
threw  himself  down  on  the  floor  and 
screamed  at  the  judge,  “You  coward, 
you  Christian,  you  Catholic!”  Also  the 
judge  immediately  slapped  on  Bill  a 
contempt-of-court  citation. 

Out  on  bail  the  Murrays  spent  the 
next  two  nights  at  home.  Here  the  po¬ 
lice  kept  a  surveillance  on  the  house  to 
protect  the  Murrays  from  the  great 
animosities  that  had  built  up  in  the 
neighborhood  against  the  Murrays. 
Mrs.  Murray,  however,  charges  that 
the  police  were  there  attempting  to 
break  in  and  recover  a  tape  recording 
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which  Bill  made  of  the  original  en¬ 
counter  with  the  police. 

I  think  that  this  melee  was  another 
example  of  what  the  Murrays  have 
been  and  are  up  to;  namely,  they  pro¬ 
voke  until  attacked  and  then  scream 
persecution  for  the  publicity  it  will  get 
them  so  that  they  can  cash  in  on  it. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  whole  trip  to 
Hawaii  is  about. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  public 
who  has  supported  Mrs.  Murray  will 
be  gullible  enough  to  believe  her 
scheme  to  extract  large  amounts  of 
money  from  them.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  this  time  Mrs.  Murray  has  not 
flouted  the  law  just  a  little  too  much. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  she  and  her 
family  will  be  brought  to  trial  and  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  crimes  they  have  com¬ 
mitted. 

As  for  our  part,  we  have  disassoci¬ 
ated  the  Freethought  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  .  .  .  from  any  and  all  association 
with  Mrs.  Murray  and  her  family,  we 
withdraw  the  offer  of  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  we  cancel  all  arrangements 
we  have  made  to  help  her  and  her  fam¬ 
ily- 

We  fully  realize  there  is  a  sizable 
number  of  members  and  subscribers 
who  are  more  interested  in  Mrs.  Mur¬ 


ray  as  a  personality  than  in  the  issue 
of  a  complete  and  utter  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  advancement 
of  atheism  as  a  valid,  rational,  respect¬ 
able  belief  far  superior  to  belief  in  God 
or  religious  practice.  People  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  issue,  we  may  lose. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence 
from  the  letters,  telegrams,  and  calls 
that  we  have  received  in  support  of  us, 
in  spite  of  this  break  with  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray,  that  we  can  well  afford  to  lose 
these  people.  Furthermore,  we  are  now 
attracting  the  many  supporters  whom 
Mrs.  Murray  alienated  with  her  bizarre 
behavior. 

We  are  not  agents  of  the  church;  we 
are  not  religionists  illegally  entrench¬ 
ed  in  the  Freethought  Society  offices. 
We  have  salvaged  the  business  from 
the  ruinous  condition  in  which  the  Mur¬ 
rays  left  the  organization,  continued 
the  pending  lawsuits  by  adding  our¬ 
selves  as  co-plaintiffs  and  have  made 
plans  to  proceed  with  the  new  legal 
activities  within  the  next  several 
months. 

The  organization  has  been  put  on  a 
sound  financial  and  intellectual  basis. 
We  are  atheists;  we  are  a  legal  organ¬ 
ization  with  a  legal  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors;  we  are  here  to  stay.  .  .  . 
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be  an  Atheist.  I  told  Cree  that  I  was  an  Atheist  before 
I  ever  heard  of  any  organizations  and  had  suffered  a 
whole  long  year  in  Cuyahoga  County  Jail  without  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  proselytizing  of  the  various  religious 
groups. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  office,  I  told  Madalyn  about 
Cree’s  remarks  to  me.  We  both  laughed  at  him  and 
thought  surely  a  person  of  his  ‘intelligence’  should 
know  that  if  I  am  acceptable  to  the  American  Human¬ 
ist  Assn.,  that  I  had  been  welcomed  with  open  arms 
long  before  Madalyn  ever  heard  of  Cree.  As  Madalyn 
always  states,  “I  hate  the  closed  society,  the  closed 
mind,  the  dogmatic  authority,  the  restrained  human 
being.” 

This  stay  in  Baltimore  was  just  a  couple  of  days. 
Madalyn,  her  boys  and  I  went  to  Cambridge  to  see 
Gloria  Richardson.  Bill  took  pictures  of  the  National 
Guard  stationed  there.  Little  Garth  was  afraid  because 
Cree  had  told  him  the  Negroes  in  Cambridge  were  sav¬ 
age  and  were  going  to  kill  him.  The  little  fellow  was 
reassured  by  both  Madalyn  and  me.  We  had  an  unevent- 
fult  trip  to  Cambridge.  Immediately  after,  I  left  to 
continue  on  to  New  York  .  .  .  home.  I  promised  that  I’d 
come  back  in  about  a  month  and  stay  two  weeks. 

That  Saturday  when  I  did  arrive  in  Baltimore  again, 
I  called  Madalyn’s  office.  Someone  answered  the  phone 
and  told  me  Madalyn,  Bill,  Bonna  [Madalyn’s  mother] 
and  Sue  [Bill’s  new  wife]  were  all  in  jail.  I  got  a 
taxi  and  rushed  right  out.  There  were  about  8  people 
at  the  office.  Lemoin  Cree  was  shaking  with  fright. 

He  admitted  that  Madalyn,  Bill  and  Bonna  were 
severely  beaten  by  the  police.  The  beating  was  so  bad 
that  when  he  attempted  to  beg  for  them  the  crowd 
turned  on  him.  He  turned  and  ran  for  his  life.  Now 
Cree  states  that  he  knows  “the  Murrays  are  guilty 
of  the  charges  brought  against  them  in  Baltimore  in¬ 
cluding  the  contempt-of-court  charges  because  I  saw 
them  break  the  law  with  my  own  eyes.”  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  if  any  law  was  broken  by  the  Murrays,  then 
Cree  is  as  guilty  as  the  rest. 

Cree  further  states:  “Now  I  am  witnessing  the  Mur¬ 
rays  flout,  abuse,  and  break  the  law  with  the  most 
preposterous  actions  and  charges.  It  is  time  that  the 
perpetration  of  the  great  fraud  of  Mrs.  Murray  comes 
to  an  end.”  It  is  the  Cree  crew  that  is  a  fraud.  Lemoin 
Cree  is  so  anxious  to  discredit  Madalyn  and  usurp  her 
prestige  and  financial  aid  that  he  incriminates  himself. 

If  Madalyn  is  guilty  of  breaking  a  court  order  not 
to  see  Sue,  then  Lemoin  Cree  is  accessory  to  the  fact 
by  helping  to  arrange  and  pay  for  this  marriage  as 
he  claims  he  did.  [ Editor’s  note :  According  to  Bill 
Murray,  “I  have  the  cancelled  check  made  out  to  Cree 
for  $100 — 55  more  than  the  lawyer’s  fee  for  our  mar¬ 
riage.”] 

If  Cree  can  afford  to  make  these  admissions  of  break¬ 
ing  the  law  with  impunity,  no  wonder  Madalyn  sees 
him  as  an  agent  of  the  church  and/or  state.  One  can¬ 
not  help  but  raise  certain  questions  when  Cree  gets 
what  amounts  to  an  endorsement  from  none  other 
than  Francis  B.-  Burch,  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Prayer  Foundation.  [Editor’s  note:  In  a  letter  to  the 
Baltimore  N ews- American,  Burch  states  that,  regard¬ 
ing  the  charges  against  Madalyn  Murray  in  Cree’s 
newsletter,  “This,  I  have  known  for  some  time.  .  .  .”] 

If  Madalyn  is  guilty  of  fraud,  then  Lemoin  Cree  is 
guilty  of  fraud  and  many  other  things.  Cree  also 
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claims  to  have  been  treasurer  of  the  organization.  If 
this  is  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  anyone  other  than  the 
treasurer  to  embezzle  funds  without  the  treasurer’s 
help? 

I  contacted  the  A.B.  Dick  company.  They  told  me 
Madalyn  purchased  a  printing  press  for  $3,000  cash. 
She  also  bought  a  folding  machine  there  for  cash. 
Varityper  Company  stated  that  Madalyn  purchased  a 
Varityper  and  headliner  equipment,  that  most  of  this 
transaction  was  paid  by  cash,  and  that  Madalyn  kept 
up  her  payments  on  time  on  the  balance.  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  said  that  John  Mays  [Madalyn’s  brother]  had 
bought  many  items  of  office  equipment — such  as  file 
cabinets,  desks,  chairs,  etc. — and  that  he  is  a  good 
customer  and  pays  his  bills  on  time. 

Most  of  the  things  that  Lemoin  Cree  has  converted 
belonged  to  Madalyn’s  deceased  father.  I  found  receipts 
dating  back  to  the  ’30s  for  purchases  John  Mays  Sr. 
made.  Lemoin  Cree  is  holding  them  as  his  own.  Bill 
Murray  is  a  radio  ham.  Since  the  family  spent  most 
of  the  time  at  the  office,  naturally  Bill’s  ham  equipment 
is  there.  Lemoin  Cree  is  trying  to  claim  this  too.  He  is 
drunk  with  the  power  a  $2  membership  gave  him.  He 
is  using  this  to  steal  everything  that  Madalyn  and  her 
entire  family  managed  to  acquire. 

Cree,  in  my  estimation  of  the  situation,  is  using 
this  occasion  to  steal  the  eyeballs  out  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Madalyn  and  her  entire  family.  He  is  attempting 
to  discredit  her  in  order  to  gain  control  of  what  he 
thinks  is  a  mint. 

[. Editor’s  note:  According  to  Bill  Murray,  “Lemoin 
Cree  speaks  of  Mrs.  Murray  as  one  who  would  ‘drain 
them  (the  members)  of  a  fortune.’  It  was  he,  however, 
who  quit  his  job  and  expected  the  Society  to  support 
him  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  Freethought  Society  of 
America  grosses  about  $3000  per  month.  This  sum  is 
matched  only  by  its  expenditures.  The  Society  has 
never  cleared  more  than  $200  per  month  that  could  be 
used  for  salaries.  Up  until  recently,  this  was  given  to 
a  secretary  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  week.  In  the  last  two 
months,  the  organization  was  in  such  financial  distress 
that  the  secretary  had  to  be  dismissed.  At  no  time 
had  this  organization  been  capable  of  salarying  its 
heads,  especially  at  $10,000  per  year.  As  for  who  ‘fraud¬ 
ulently’  represents  himself  as  President,  I  have  as 
much  right  to  the  claim  as  does  Cree.  His  position  in 
the  Society  was  never  more  than  that  of  an  envelope- 
sealer.  Mr.  Cree  has  flagrantly  opened  personal  mail  to 
me,  my  wife,  and  Mrs.  Murray.  The  allegation  that  the 
Society  has  been  built  and  maintained  by  volunteers 
is  completely  false.  When  the  Society  was  first  organ¬ 
ized,  I  had  some  $10,000  in  the  bank  for  my  college 
fund.  I  had  less  than  $2,000  at  the  time  I  left  Balti¬ 
more.  This  $8,000  was  used  by  the  Society.  I  want  my 
money  back!  Without  it,  I  can’t  continue  my  educa¬ 
tion.”  Bill’s  Honolulu  address:  1402-10  Ernest  St.] 

Lemoin  Cree  could  not  have  gotten  to  first  base  in 
this  skulduggery  without  the  help  of  Madalyn’s  former 
attorney,  Leonard  Kerpelman,  who  was  apparently  look¬ 
ing  for  a  client  that  is  easier  to  handle,  plus  getting 
the  fabulous  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  Kerpelman  took 
Lemoin  to  the  bank  and  tried  to  get  the  accounts  turned 
over  to  the  Cree  crew.  He  also  tried  this  at  the  post 
office.  There  are  Bills  of  Interpleader  in  the  courts 
now  holding  up  the  funds.  I  have  a  feeling  that  when 
Kerpelman,  Cree  and  crew  can’t  get  funds  they  will 
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slink  away.  I  know  tHat  Madalyn  will  continue  to  fight, 
money  or  not. 

Madalyn  and  her  family  took  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
to  win  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  banning  prayers 
in  public  school.  No  amount  of  money  can  compensate 
for  this.  There  is  no  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  hurt 
one  feels  to  find  her  73-year-old  mother  laid  out  by  a 
policeman’s  billy  club.  No  amount  can  satisfy  a  moth¬ 
er’s  aching  heart  when  her  8-year-old  runs  up  to  her 
teary-eyed  because  other  children  are  taught  not  to 
play  with  him.  If  there  are  those  who  think  that  Mad- 
ayln  is  in  this  struggle  for  money,  then  don’t  you  at 
least  agree  that  it  is  she  and  not  Cree  and  company  that 
deserve  the  money? 

Cree  has  also  made  many  wild  charges  about  me: 
(1)  that  I  am  a  gun  moll  and  shoot  down  all  who  get 
in  my  way;  (2)  that  I  have  Chinese  troops  at  my  com¬ 
mand;  (3)  that  I’m  a  black  revolutionary  and  want  the 
violent  overthrow  of  this  government. 

Cree  claims  that  Madalyn  and  I  said  that  since  our 
initials  are  MM  we  are  going  to  be  the  martyrs  of  the 
century.  I  wonder  wrhy  Cree  left  out  Marilyn  Monroe? 
Her  initials  are  MM  too,  and  she  is  already  martyred 
in  her  own  way. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Monroe  Defense  Committee,  605 
Brown  St.,  Monroe,  N.C.,  is  busily  arranging  a  speak¬ 
ing  tour  for  me  this  coming  fall.  I’d  be  glad  to  speak 
on  your  campus,  to  your  church  group,  social  club, 
civic  league,  etc.  Contact  Clarence  Seniors  at  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  hope  this  raises  some  controversy  as  well  as 
some  action. 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

an  article  titled  “An  End  to  Nagging  Rumors”  in  its 
December  6th  issue,  asserted  that  the  President  was 
looking  backward  at  the  moment  he  was  shot.  However, 
in  the  November  29th  issue  of  Life,  those  still-photos 
(from  the  motion-picture  film  they  had  paid  so  much 
money  for)  showed  that  Kennedy  was  looking  forward, 
and  Life’s  own  caption  verified  this  fact. 

•  If  the  President  had  to  be  shot  from  the  back  in 
order  for  the  bullet  to  have  come  from  the  depository, 
then  the  doctors  would  then  have  to  confess  error  and 
say  now  that  the  opening  in  Kennedy’s  throat  was  an 
exit  wound.  On  the  basis  of  a  visit  by  two  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  agents  to  the  hospital,  the  doctors  did  indeed  change 
their  minds.  They  did  so  on  the  basis  of  (1)  an  autopsy 
which  they  couldn’t  see  because  it  would  violate  na- 
tional  security;  and  (2)  the  history  of  the  case — 
namely,  that  Oswald  was  behind  Kennedy,  therefore  it 
had  to  be  an  exit  wound.  Newsweek  interviewed  Dr. 
Perrys — who  had  performed  the  tracheotomy  on  Ken¬ 
nedy,  inserting  a  tube  into  his  throat  so  that  the  blood 
wouldn’t  interfere  with  his  breathing — and  he  said  that 
there  was  much  more  he  wanted  to  tell  them,  but  he 
couldn’t.  Newsweek  suppressed  the  suppression. 

Mark  Lane  told  me  later  that  his  photostat-documents 
— which  were  accepted  as  valid  when  he  testified  before 
the  Warren  Commission — had  been  temporarily  lifted 
from  the  Dallas  district  attorney’s  office  by  someone 
whose  motivation  was  a  certainty  that  Fidel  Castro 
had  told  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  kill  President  Kennedy 
and  that  this  truth  would  never  reach  the  public  be¬ 
cause  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  is  a  Communist. 
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The  Warren  Report 


Editor’s  note:  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  19th, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  held  an 
off-the-record  press  conference  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  What  follows  is  a  verbatim  transcript  of  his 
statement,  secretly  tape-recorded  for  the  Realist  by  a 
Washington  correspondent. 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

On  November  22,  1963,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States,  was — - 
as  all  of  you  have  written  so  eloquently  about — assassi¬ 
nated  while  driving  t6  a  Democratic  fund-raising  din¬ 
ner.  There  followed  a  tragic  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Almost  immediately  an  alleged  assassin  was  located 
and  arrested.  He,  you  of  course  recall,  was  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  a  man  who,  earlier  in  his  life,  had  defected  to 
Russia.  At  that  time,  there  was  virtually  no  doubt  of 
his  guilt,  and  he  was  not  thought  to  be  part  of  a  plot. 
We  were  told  that  the  Pi’esident’s  assassination  had 
been  the  irrational  act  of  one  man. 

Then,  however,  Oswald  was  assassinated  himself  by 
night  club  owner  and  would-be  patriot  Jack  Ruby.  De¬ 
spite  the  official  assurance  that  Oswald  had  acted  alone 
and  that  Ruby  was  merely  an  overzealous  avenger, 
doubts  began  to  enter  the  minds  of  men  both  in  this 
country  and,  especially,  abroad. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  in  whose  home  state  the  event  had 
occurred — Lyndon  Johnson,  the  man  whose  misfortune 
it  was  to  gain  the  most  by  it,  save  for  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Barry  Goldwrater  ( subdued  laughter ) — in 
order  to  dispel  the  growing  doubts,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  assassination. 

Appointed  to  this  commission  were  some  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  government  service.  I  was  honored 
with  the  request  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Not  since  I  was  governor  of  California,  nor  when 
I  ran  for  Vice-President  on  the  1948  Republican  ticket 
— unsuccessfully,  I  might  add  ( laughter ) — not  even  in 
connection  with  any  decision  of  the  highest  court  in 
our  land,  have  I  personally  felt  such  a  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  American  justice. 

And  now,  after  many  long  months  of  closed-door 
hearings  and  investigations,  after  poring  over  literally 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony,  the  commission  has 
reached  a  decision. 

During  these  many  long  months,  you  have  been  hear¬ 
ing  only  leaks  from  so-called  “reliable  sources” — and  I 
must  commend  you  for  your  fervor  in  getting  those 
leaks  into  print  with  all  deliberate  speed  ( hearty 
laughter) — but  today,  you  will  hear  an  announcement 
that,  you  may  be  absolutely  certain,  is  an  official  leak. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  months  of  investigation, 
having  carefully  weighed  all  the  testimony  and  evidence 
at  our  disposal,  it  is  the  official  finding  of  this  com¬ 
mission  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  not  shot 
but  died  of  natural  causes.  — W.  M.  Depew 


Romanticist  of  the  Year  Award 

•  To  the  reporter  at  a  press  conference  this  month 
who  asked  Rita  Schwerner — widow  of  one  of  the  three 
missing  civil  rights  workers  whose  bodies  had  just 
been  found — “Did  you  love  your  husband?” 
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Diabolic  Dialogues 

“The  rise  in  subway  crime  has  been  matched  by  an 
increase  in  the  sale  of  hatpins  to  women  for  self-de¬ 
fense,  a  survey  of  New  York  department  stores  showed 
yesterday.  .  .  — N.  Y.  Daily  News 

July  9,  1964 

.  a  young  girl  in  New  York  who  used  a  knife  to 
attack  a  rapist  is  now  getting  the  worst  of  the  deal, 
and  the  rapist  is  probably  going  to  get  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor  and  sent  off  scot  free.  That  kind 
of  business  has  to  stop  in  this  country  and,  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  I’m  going  to  see  that  women  can  go  out  in  the 
streets  of  this  country  without  being  scared  stiff.” 

— Barry  Goldwater 
July  16,  1964 

Editor’s  note:  Senator  Goldwater  ivas  referring  to 
the  case  of  Arlene  del  Fava  of  Queens,  N.Y.,  who  was 
arrested  for  carrying  an  illegal  weapon;  she  had  used 
a  switchblade  knife  on  her  attempted  rapist.  The  Real¬ 
ist  assigned  Larry  Siegel  to  interview  the  D.A. 

Q.  Sir,  would  you  explain  the  weapons  law  of  New 
York  State? 

A.  Certainly.  A  woman  may  legally  defend  herself 
against  a  rapist  or  mugger  with  a  hatpin,  a  carving 
knife,  or  a  Boy  Scout  knife. 

Q.  What  about  a  switchblade  knife? 

A.  That’s  illegal  because  it’s  a  concealed  weapon. 

Q.  Why  can’t  a  woman  carry  a  concealed  weapon  to 
defend  herself  with? 

A.  Well,  we  feel  that  everyone  is  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  And  by  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  she 
wouldn’t  be  giving  the  rapist  a  fair  chance. 

Q.  I  see.  .  .  .  What  will  happen  to  the  woman  in 
Queens  who  stabbed  the  rapist  with  a  switchblade 
knife? 

A.  She’ll  be  tried  for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 
Q.  What  about  the  rapist? 

A.  Oh,  we’ve  got  nothing  on  him. 

Q.  How  come? 

A.  Well,  you  see,  *at  the  time  of  his  attack  on  the 
woman,  the  weapon  he  was  using  wasn’t  concealed. 
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|L  Dick  Gregory^Says:  ^ 

A  man  will  say:  “This  is  my  business,  my  private 
place,  what  right  do  you  have  to  tell  me  that  I  have 
to  serve  you?” 

Well,  this  is  your  restaurant,  but  it  was  my  tax 
money  that  paid  for  that  Public  Health  Commissioner 
who  comes  in  to  license  your  place  that  bigoted  white 
folks  ain’t  going  to  eat  in  until  he  gets  to  see  it;  it’s 
my  tax  money  that  pays  the  fireman — when  your  skillet 
catches  on  fire  and  threatens  to  burn  down  your  busi¬ 
ness,  that’s  my  fireman  that  comes  in  and  puts  it  out — 
and  that’s  my  tax  money  paying  thd  cop  that’s  gonna 
guard  your  cash  register. 

Now,  if  you  think  that’s  your  joint,  then,  you  hire, 
your  own  Public  Health  Commissioner,  get  your  own 
license,  go  and  get  your  own  fireman  and  your  own  cop, 
and  you  can  have  that  crummy  joint.  But  the  day  is- 
over  when  my  tax  money  is  going  to  pay  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  of  business  only  so  that  a  foreigner  just 
passing  through,  who  pays  no  tax  and  don’t  have  to 
have  no  love  for  this  country,  can  sit  in  the  cool  of 
your  aid-condition  and  sip  a  mint-julep  out  of  a  glass 
that  my  money  made  sure  was  inspected  health-wise. 

There’s  a  children’s  record  out  now  which  has 
changed  the  old  story  of  Little  Black  Sambo  so  that 
now  it’s  Little  Brave  Sambo. 

I  think  this  is  very  wise,  because  only  white  folk  got . 
Pancake  Houses,  and  Little  Black  Sambo  was  supposed 
to  be  eating  off  of  the  pancake,  but  we  ain’t  got  one 
Pancake  House.  You  can’t  go  to  an  airport  without 
putting  a  Pancake  House  up.  With  a  thousand  different 
pancakes.  I  think  it  should  be  changed  to  Little  White 
Sambo  the  way  you  all  eating  pancakes  now. 

When  I  was  selling  papers  as  a  kid,  people  used  to 
come  up  and  say,  “Give  me  all  of  ’em,  boy.”  So  I 
figured,  when  I  became  a  success  I’d  go  up  to  a  little 
paper  boy  and  say,  “Give  me  all  of  ’em,  boy.”  And  let 
him  go  home. 

But  now,  there’s  nobody  on  the  street  selling  papers 
but  men  —  and  they’re  booking  horses  and  doing  so 
many  other  things  on  the  side  that  they  don’t  want  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  papers.  Because  when  they  get  rid  of 
all  of  their  papers,  then  they  get  caught. 

“What  do  you  mean  you  want  all  of  ’em?  Go  across 
the  street.” 
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As  usual,  after  you  get  bored  with 
the  defense,  you  start  with  the  prose¬ 
cution’s  argument.  In  the  last  year- 
and-a-half  I’ve  done  some  thinking. 
First,  I’ll  give  you  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Model  Penal  Code  for  obscenity 
that  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  states 
except  New  Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA  311.  (a)  “Obscene” 
means  that  to  the  average  person,  ap- 
|  plying  contemporary  standards,  the 
predominant  appeal  of  the  matter, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  to  prurient  inter¬ 
est,  i.e.,  a  shameful  or  morbid  interest 
in  nudity,  sex,  or  excretion,  which  goes 
substantially  beyond  customary  limits 
of  candor  in  description  or  repreesnta-,. 
tion  of  such  matters  and  is  matter 
which  is  utterly  without  redeeming  so¬ 
cial  importance. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


editorial  giggies  I 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  Issue  #53  of  the  Realist  was  dated  September,  but 
this  issue,  #54,  is  dated  November.  There  was  no 
October  issue.  All  subscriptions  have  been  automatically 
extended,  since  expiration  is  figured  by  number  of 
issues  rather  than  by  date. 

•  Jeanne  Johnson  is  retiring  from  active  service  as 
the  Realist’s  scapegoat  (translate:  office  assistant). 
The  job  is  open.  Call  or  write  for  an  interview. 

•  Lenny  Bruce’s  autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty 
and  Influence  People  is  still  in  the  final  publication 
stages  at  Playboy  Press,  and  the  Realist  is  still  taking 
advance  orders  for  copies  of  the  book. 

•  Despite  newspaper  reports  that  Madalyn  Murray 
and  family  have  been  extradited  to  Baltimore,  they  are 
still  in  Honolulu,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Hawaii  (which  will  probably  not  come  up  for 
at  least  a  year),  and  then  if  necessary  an  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Court  system  (which  would  take  another  two 
years).  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Murray  has  filed  suit  to  take 
the  words  “under  God”  out  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegi¬ 
ance,  with  her  9-year-old  son,  Garth,  as  plaintiff. 

•  As  a  result  of  Rey  Anthony’s  aritcle  in  issue  #52, 
“How  I  Wrote  The  Housewife’s  Handbook  on  Selective 
Promiscuity  and  Found  the  Mafia,”  we  received  many 
inquiries  as  to  where  the  book  may  be  purchased.  It  is 
now  available  from  the  Realist. 

Vote  for  Computer 

I’ve  just  gotten  a  call  from  someone  who’s  been  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  getting  a  printer  to  do  a  poster  which 
would  say  “In  your  heart  you  know  he’s  right”  with  a 
picture  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

For  many  liberals,  it’s  been  a  big  year  in  the  bumper 
sticker  business.  There  are  others  who  pretend  they’d 
leave  the  country  if  Goldwater  were  to  be  elected. 

But  Barry  Goldwater  is  the  risk  of  democracy. 

Joe  McCarthy  was  a  risk  of  democracy,  and  the  fact 
that  he  first  got  into  office  in  Wisconsin  via  the  support 
of  a  union  which  had  been  expelled  from  the  C.I.O. 
because  it  was  Communist-dominated,  is  merely  a  fine 
example  of  the  absurdity  that  democracy  must  by  def¬ 
inition  embrace. 

And  so,  while  some  of  Barry’s  representatives  were 
busy  signing  a  pledge  to  refrain  from  appeals  to  preju¬ 
dice  based  on  race,  religion  or  origin,  their  colleagues 
were  busy  preparing  a  huge  billboard  in  Chinatown’s 
Chatham  Square  saying  “In  our  hearts  we  know  he’s 
right”  with  a  picture  of  Goldwater  that  has  distinct 
Oriental  features. 

I  hesitate  to  see  what  they’ve  done  to  his  image  in 
Harlem. 

Bqt  then,  Malcolm  X  has  announced  his  support  of 
Barry  Goldwater:  an  act  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
subtlest  form  of  white  backlash  we’ll  witness  during 
this  revolution. 

Bobby  Kennedy,  of  course,  is  campaigning  on  the 
basis  of  assassination  backlash.  He  manages  to  bring 
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references  to  his  brother  into  speeches  with  the  insis¬ 
tent  regularity  that  other  candidates  invoke  God. 

It  really  may  not  make  any  difference  what  he  says, 
though. 

Kennedy  noticed  that  teenagers  shaking  his  hand 
were  calling  off  numbers.  One  gild  said  “19.”  Later  he 
discovered  that  he  was  being  used  in  a  game  to  see 
who  could  shake  hands  with  him  the  most  times.  The 
girl  who  shook  his  hand  19  times  was  a  real  winner 
chick,  all  right. 

Nor,  apparently  does  it  really  make  any  difference 
what  Goldwater  has  been  saying. 

A  crowd  of  several  thousand  in  Frankfort,  Indiana 
cheered  over  and  over  during  his  speech,  even  though 
they  couldn’t  hear  a  word  he  'Said  because  the  public 
address  system  was  too  weak  to  carry  his  voice  more 
than  30  yards  beyond  the  platform. 

Yet,  for  all  that  the  anti-Goldwaterites  might  deplore 
his  trigger-happiness,  they  were  somehow  glad  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  trigger-happy  enough  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  crisis  to  provide  a  salve  on  the  burn  caused  by 
the  Republican  convention;  for  the  counter-irritant 
served  to  raise  Johnson’s  stock  according  to  the  gospel 
of  the  Gallup  poll. 

Only  the  computers  had  more  acceptance  than  LBJ 
right  then. 

Even  one  who  is  opposed  to  censorship  can  justifiably 
pause  when  it  comes  to  the  TV-computer  relationship 


“Our  boy  has  drive,  ambition,  know-how  .  .  . 
he’s  a  young  Teddy  Kennedy.” 
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I  election  day,  on  the  grounds  that  the  influencing  by 
computers  of  votes  not  yet  cast  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger. 

But  no,  again,  that  is  the  risk  of  democracy. 

If  people  are  so  schmucky  that  they  will  vote  for 
bandwagonish  or  underdogish  reasons,  still  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  be  given  the  projections  of  a  machine, 
even  though  their  schmuckiness  could  conceivably  turn 
the  electoral  tide. 

And  if  IBM  had  any  brains,  it  would  give  unto  each 
computer  the  technology  of  a  racetrack  tote  board, 
complete  with  changing  odds  for  the  bettor’s  conveni¬ 
ence,  so  that  we  might  then  have  more  of  an  incentive 
to  vote  than  we  are  now  granted  by  a  choice  between 
echoes. 

The  Jelly  Apple  Syndrome 

The  struggle  for  equality  has  come  full  circle.  It 
started  with  southern  Negroes  boycotting  buses  in 
Montgomery  and  has  finally  led  to  northern  whites  boy¬ 
cotting  buses  in  Long  Island. 

The  former  was  an  act  of  morality  and  dignity;  the 
latter,  of  immorality  perhaps,  and  of  indignity  cer¬ 
tainly — but  the  law  may  well  be  on  their  side. 

For,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  contains  a  clause  which 
states  that  desegregation  “shall  not  mean  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.” 

However,  what  prevents  the  Board  of  Education  from 
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technically  indulging  in  civil  disobedience  is  the  chang¬ 
ing  neighborhood  concept. 

“Neighborhoods”  were  arbitrary  to  begin  with. 

I  went  to  Long  Island  City  High  School,  even  though 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Bryant  High  School,  because  I  lived 
between  30th  Street  and  31st,  and  31st  Street  was  the 
dividing  line.  A  friend  of  mine  was  able  to  go  to 
Bryant  only  after  he  “moved” — his  new  address  was 
that  of  a  barber  shop. 

I  made  the  best  of  a  second  choice. 

L.I.C.  had  no  baseball  team,  but  with  the  co-sponsor¬ 
ship  of  an  automobile  agency  and  the  local  American 
Legion  post,  I  helped  organize  a  team.  I  still  have  my 
uniform.  On  the  back  it  says  “Universal  Cars — Sales 
&  Service.” 

L.I.C.  did  have  a  Student  Court,  and  when  I  was 
elected  its  president,  my  first  official  act  was  to  sub¬ 
poena  the  principal  and  question  his  loyalty,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  transferred  from  Bryant. 

I  in  turn  was  summoned  for  judgment  when  I  wrote 
the  senior  play  and  gave  myself  the  part  of  a  teacher 
called  Mr.  Schnook;  this  choice-of-name,  I  had  to  ex¬ 
plain,  was  because  I  didn’t  want  it  to  be  associated 
with  any  one  pa7’ticular  teacher. 

And  every  day  I  took  a  bus  to  school,  subsidized  by 
the  city,  out  of  my  immediate  neighborhood,  where  dis¬ 
crimination  was  not  practiced  by  my  Caucasian  play¬ 
mates,  who  would  beat  up  a  Jew  for  no  reason  other 
than  that  he  was  Jewish,  and  singe  the  hair  on  an 
Italian’s  testicles,  with  the  same  equal  lack  of  courage 
and  conviction. 

If  the  boundaries  of  a  neighborhood  are  indeed  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  if  there  are  indeed  ghetto  areas  which  have 
resulted  in  de  facto  segregation,  then  we  can  in  good 
conscience  advocate  that  arbitrariness  become  a  vehicle 
of  morality  rather  than  a  reinforcement  of  immorality. 

It  isn’t  fair  to  generalize  totally  about  the  motiva¬ 
tions  of  those  who  oppose  the  plan,  but  we  can  at  least 
be  grateful  for  the  absence  of  hypocritical  rationaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  parent  who  said,  when  a  little  colored  girl 
approached  her  picket  line,  “Don’t  let  her  get  too  close 
— it  might  rub  off!”;  in  the  taxpayer  who  carried  a 
placard  warning,  “Wives  Next!”;  and  in  the  concerned 
citizen  who  told  a  reporter: 

“I’m  worried.  I’ve  got  a  10-year-old  boy  and  I  don’t 
want  him  going  to  school  in  no  Negro  neighborhood. 
Maybe  nothing  would  happen.  Then  again,  maybe  it 
would.  What  if  there’s  a  riot,  like  there  was  in  Har¬ 
lem?  And  what  if  he  goes  into  a  drugstore  and  some 
of  the  older  kids  give  him  a  jelly  apple  with  dope  in 
it?  You  never  know,  do  you?” 

The  Crux  of  Christianity 

It’s  probably  significant  that  I,  an  atheist,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  last  month  before  all  the  Methodist 
ministers  of  Brooklyn.  My  talk  was  titled  “The  Truth 
is  Silly  Putty,”  and  I  played  it  mostly  for  laughs.  But 
when  I  pointed  out  a  reverend  whose  congregation  is 
90%  Negro,  others  where  the  make-up  is  100%  white, 
suggested  busing  kids  to  other  Methodist  churches,  and 
the  ministers  laughed,  I  told  them  I  was  serious.  Finley 
Schaef,  a  young  pastor  who  has  been  reading  the 
Realist  for  years  (and  drawing  from  it  for  sermon  ma¬ 
terial),  knew  I  was  serious,  and  the  idea  has  not  been 
lain  to  rest.  Occasionally  the  gadfly  role  has  such  com¬ 
pensations.  N 
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Whose  Little  Warren  Report  Are  You? 

From  the  N.Y.  Daily  News  (reactionary)  : 

‘These  gentry  [the  Warren  Commission]  imply  that 
Oswald’s  Marxism  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mur¬ 
der.  ...” 

From  The  Worker  (Communist)  : 

“.  .  .  the  key  question,  the  motivation  for  the  crime 
and  its  real  political  source,  is  not  answered  con¬ 
vincingly.” 

Department  of  Unintentional  Satire 

From  a  speech  by  Joseph  Crail,  President  of  Coast 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  in  Los  Angeles: 

“All  of  you  want  to  live  better  as  you  grow  older. 
The  present  direction  of  international  affairs  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs  and  business  affairs  indicates  that  in  a 
short  time  you  may  be  a  lot  worse  off  if  you  are  alive 
at  all.  The  threat  to  your  future  is  called  the  Commu¬ 
nist  menace.  I  hope  to  prove  to  you  that  you  can  beat 
the  Communist  menace  and  preserve  your  future,  and 
also  make  money  doing  it.  While  making  money  was 
not  the  original  intent,  Knott’s  Berry  Farm,  Coast 
Federal  Savings,  Richfield  Oil  Company  and  many 
others  have  discovered  that  anti-Communism  attracts 
customers  and  raises  employee  morale. 

“I  began  buying  Richfield  gasoline  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  enjoy  driving  into  a  Richfield  station  and  saying,  “I 
want  some  anti-Communist  gasoline.”  I  enjoy  watching 
the  attendant’s  face  light  up  with  pride  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  often  complains  that*  he  has  a  lot  of  extra 
work  nowadays.  Some  of  my  own  employees  have  re¬ 
ported  that  they  know  employees  in  the  personnel 
department  at  Richfield  who  are  complaining  about  all 
the  extra  work  now,  filling  the  demands  for  new  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  stations.  Other  employees  tell  me  they 
know  employees  in  Richfield’s  Credit  Department,  and 
these  Richfield  employees  have  to  work  nights  to  service 
the  big  load  of  credit  applications  that  are  coming 
through.  Anti-Communism  builds  sales  and  raises  em¬ 
ployee  performance.  .  .  . 

“The  cost  of  our  [Coast  Federal  Savings’  anti- 
Communist]  program  is  4%  of  net  income  before  taxes. 
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We  receive  a  batch  of  complaints,  mostly  anonymous, 
on  each  mailing  insert,  but  lose  little  business.  Our 
new  business  resulting  from  the  program,  figuring  the 
.cost  of  the  program  as  advertising  cost,  is  approxi- 1 
mately  the  same  as  advertising  cost  of  other  new  busi-  j 
ness.  Our  program  is  not  a  gold  mine  like  Richfield 
Oil’s  was  to  Richfield.  But  Richfield  was  one  shot  and 
ours  is  continuous.  .  .  . 

“You  will  sell  more  customers  and  get  better  per-  ] 
formance  from  your  employees  by  exposing  Commu-  :| 
nist  propaganda  and  re-educating  on  American  truths.  j 
You  will  make  money  at’ it — profits  in  your  pocket.  .  .  .”  j 

More  on  the  Mother  Poster 

As  you  may  know,  the  Realist  has  sold  several  thou-  1 
sand  red-white-and-blue,  starred-and-striped,  hammer-  , 
ed-and-sickled,  patriotic  posters  reading  “Fuck  Com¬ 
munism!”  As  a  result  of  one  such  sale,  the  following 
correspondence  ensued  between  an  administrator  at  j 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  and  Dr.  Edmund 
Carpenter,  Chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  Anthropology. 

Dear  Ted, 

If  you  still  have  that  sign  posted  in  your  office,  please 
take  it  down.  It  is  certainly  offensive  to  some  of  your  1 
colleagues,  and  you  can’t  expect  your  new  depai’tmental 
secretary  not  to  be  shocked  and  embarrassed.  But  what  1 
is  intolerable  to  me  is  that  your  student  advisees  should 
see  it.  What  gives?  Cordially,  —  — -  — 

Dear  - — 1 - : 

Of  course  I’ll  take  that  poster  down  if  it  offends  you.  ‘j 
I’ll  put  up  your  letter  which  is  funnier. 

Fuck  is  a  simple  intensive  of  the  order  of  bloody,  j 
fearful,  awful.  Intensives  can  be  formed  in  various 
ways.  For  example,  at  the  last  chairmen’s  meeting,  j 

Dean  - - —  said  we  ‘should  oughta,’  thus  forming  an  j 

intensive  with  a  tautology,  and  Dean  —  - - said  ‘it 

don’t’  which  is  more  emphatic  than  the  classroom  con-  | 
jugation.  (Anthropologists  no  longer  have  to  go  to  dis-  i 
tant  fields  for  non-literate  informants.) 

But  you  shouldn’t  oughta  panic — it  don’t  pay.  Fuck  : 
may  prove  to  be  the  first  universal  word.  A  former 
student  of  mine,  now  in  Uganda,  writes  that  on  the 
back  of  the  school  building  a  volunteer  speller  chalked, 
in  letters  four  feet  high:  FAUK  FOOK  FUK. 

It  may  also  be  man’s  last  testament.  Between  1950- 
52,  a  bored  weatherman,  stationed  north  of  Hudson 
Bay,  left  a  monument  that  neither  government  nor 
time  can  eradicate.  Many  white  men  have  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  pile  stone  on  stone  to  leave  some  mark  in  the 
arctic  wastes,  but  he  was  the  first  to  harness  tech¬ 
nology  to  this  end.  Using  a  bulldozer  abandoned  by  the 
Air  Force,  he  spent  two  years  and  great  effort  pushing 
boulders  into  a  single  word. 

It  can  be  seen  from  10,000  feet,  silhouetted  against 
the  snow.  It’s  the  first  evidence  of  human  life  to  be 
observed  when  flying  south  on  the  Thule  route — 
Canada’s  greeting  to  travellers  aboard  KLM  Flight  571. 
Government  officials  exchanged  memos  full  of  circumlo¬ 
cutions  (no  Latin  equivalent  exists)  but  failed  to  word 
an  appropriation  bill,  for  the  destruction  of  this  cairn, 
that  wouldn’t  alert  the  press  and  embarrass  both  Par¬ 
liament  &  Party. 

It  stands  today,  a  monument  to  human  spirit.  If  life 
exists  on  other  planets,  this  may  be  the  first  message 
received  from  us.  Cordially,  /s/  Ted 

The  Realist 


Guindon  Goes  to  a  Reservation 

This  month  there  will  be  a  dedication  ceremony  at 
the  site  of  the  recently  completed  Kinzua  Dam,  which 
is  on  the  Allegheny  River  just  over  the  New  York  State 
boundary  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Kinzua  project  is  a 
scant  7y2  miles  downstream  from  a  long,  narrow  piece 
of  property  which  straddles  the  same  river  a  mile  wide 
for  its  40-mile  length  called  the  Seneca  Indian  Reser- 
|  vation.  The  property  is  in  the  path  of  an  artificial 
flood. 

After  the  huge  cement  gates  of  the  dam  swing  closed, 
the  downward  flow  of  the  Allegheny  will  stop,  back  up 
and  be  sent  spilling  over  its  banks  along  its  course, 
dispossessing  some  482  Seneca  Indians,  turning  their 
h'omesites  into  river  bottom  and  their  treaty  into  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  fine  example  of  old  government  sta¬ 
tionery. 

The  Pickering  Treaty  is  not  only  the  oldest  Indian 
treaty  in  existence;  it  carried  with  it  George  Washing¬ 


ton’s  personal  guarantee,  his  word,  that  it  would  never 
be  violated. 

The  Kinzua  Dam  was  originally  conceived  as  a  flood 
control  measure.  At  least  that  was  the  claim  until  the 
Seneca  tribe  brought  in  two  engineers — Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  former  president  of  the  TVA,  and  Barton  M. 
Jones,  construction  engineer  for  the  same  project — to 
see  if  some  alternate  plan  couldn’t  be  suggested.  Their 
investigation  found  the  Kinzua  project  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  cement  lemon.  Perhaps  more  Tucker  Tor¬ 
pedo  than  lemon,  as  it  was  incapable  of  filling  its  claims 
as  a  flood  control  device. 

A  new  plan  was  submitted,  estimated  at  half  the 
cost  of  Kinzua.  They  had  found  a  circle  of  hills,  a  na¬ 
tural  reservoir  that  could  control  the  water  by  simply 
diverting  the  river  a  short  distance  into  the  pocket. 
And,  incidentally,  no  one  need  move  his  homesite  to 
make  way  for  the  new  plan.  The  treaty  could  be  kept. 
Could  have  been  kept  is  more  correct,  because  the  new 


Welcome  to  Salamanca 


“I  don’t  know  how  we’d  feel  about  a  cartoon  like  that — 
I  guess  we’d  have  to  see  it  first.  You  say  it  would  have  the 
corps  of  Army  engineers  screwing  an  Indian?” 


Salamanca,  N.  Y.:  Built  and  occupied  by  whites  on  land 
leased  from  the  Senecas.  “Outsiders  who  have  lived  in 
the  town  say  the  whole  place  is  rather  neurotic,  that  is, 
suffers  from  a  sense  of  frustration,  on  account  of  having 
Indians  as  landlords.” — Edmund  Wilson 
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There  are  twiee  as  many  Negroes  in  Harlem 
as  there  are  Indians  in  the  United  States 


“We  don’t  picket  be¬ 
cause  it’s  un-Indian, 
that’s  why!  How  come 
the  NAACP  don’t  make 
somebody  an  honorary 
Negro?” 


“The  idea  behind  adopt¬ 
ing,  say,  a  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  into  the  tribe  is 
that  we  hope  when  the 
word  gets  out  she’s  an 
Indian,  they’ll  grab  some 
of  her  land.” 


\n%.  ^  j'  1  \  Luke* 


“.  .  .  Next  year  Herb  and  I  are  going 
to  spend  our  two  weeks  in  Harlem.” 


plan  was  rejected. 

An  ulterior  motive  was  discovered  by  somebody*  in 
the  form  of  a  lobby  in  Washington.  The  lobby  repre¬ 
sented  a  group  of  Pennsylvania  coal  mine  owners  who 
wanted  to  see  the  Kinzua  Project  go  through.  They 
had  use  for  a  dam.  It  seems  they  have  a  problem  with 
sulfa  drainage  from  their  mines  into  the  Allegheny 
River.  Unless  the  water  level  is  kept  high  enough  to 
dilute  it,  the  processing  equipment  pipes  become  cor¬ 
roded. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  individual  mines  could 
install  equipment  to  circumvent  this  problem  at  a  cost 
of  3-to-4  thousand  dollars.  Our  government  was  able 
to  bring  the  Kinzua  Dam  project — ribbon,  scissors  and 
all — for  $114,000,000.  Now,  about  this  problem  of 
creeping  socialism  that  private  industry  worries  so 
much  about.  .  .  . 

— Dick  Guindon 


*Edmund  Wilson  in  his  book  Apologies  to  the  Iroquois 
mentioned  that  some  “deeper  digging”  disclosed  the  lobby, 
but  he  didn’t  say  who  did  the  digging. 


(Among  a  few  of  the  Iroquois,  however,  there  is  a 
militant  nationalist  movement.) 
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“White  man’s 
medicine  has 
brought  us 
many  good 
things — 
treatment  for 
measles  .  .  . 
smallpox  .  .  . 
syphilis.  .  . 


“An  Indian  reservation  is  where  you  reserve  Indians, 
you  never  know  when  you  might  need  one.” 


‘‘We  need  a  volunteer  for  the  next  number — a 
runner.  .  .  .  Have  we  got  any  runners  out  there?” 
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“No  more 
for  me, 
thanks, 
we  get 
mean  when 
we  get 
drunk.” 


A/Wii 


.  /  j  }\  aA'w 


“He  was  the  only  boy  in  his  class 
to  get  a  job  offer  from  outside  the 
reservation  —  you  ever  hear  of 
Goodwill  Industries?” 


IhpNj.- 

Tm] 


™ru»  wSf'-sjflswasii,, 


Dog.  Is  this  the  way  you  treat  your  old  allies  against 
the  French?  Is  this  your  filthy  English  justice?  Screw  your 
Queen,  Mister.” 


t  .i* 

Id 


Go  tell  your  people,  the  church  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  them  in  their  hour  of  need.  .  . 


T - 1  r 

“They  have  had  the  land  for  well  over  a  hundred 

years,  and  what  have  they  done  with  it?  Absolutely 

nothing.” 

- — anonymous  Salamanca  resident 
Salamanca  Republican-Press 


Women,  children  and  Americans  first 

Everybody  feels  free  to  attack  democracy: 

“Up  the  Republic  and  down  your  semantic!” 

“Send  a  Bishop  to  college.” 

“Put  the  ‘Oligarch’  back  in  ‘Office.’  ” 

“Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together, 
there  Polity  is.” 

“Democracy  is  the  illusion  of  responsibility 
built  on  the  delusion  of  power.” 

Ah,  they’re  endless. 

I  say  go  back  to  Russia 

Go  back  to  Germany,  go  back,  go  back  all  of  you. 

Leave  me  alone  with  the  Indians  a  minute. 

I  think  I  can  teach  them  how  to  repel 

a  beach  landing.  — Paul  Encimer 


ROTATion 
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“We,  and  they,  are  different  in  this  respect.  We  keep 
our  word.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  The  long  and  perfidious  Communist  record  of  break¬ 
ing  agreements  and  treaties  proves  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  keep  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  its  advantage 
to  keep.”  —Barry  Goldwater 


November  1964 
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THE  FECALPHILES 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

“Prurient”  means:  1:  craving  restlessly:  ITCHING 
2 :  lascivious  in  thought  or  desire  3 :  exciting  to  lasciv¬ 
iousness  (Webster’s  7th  New  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
Copyright  1963,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company)  and  does 
not  mean  “i.e.,  a  shameful  or  morbid  interest  in  nudity, 
sex,  or  excretion.” 

In  Chicago,  the  State  revealed  a  dirt  for  dirt’s  sake 
argument.  In  part,  their  answer,  re  People  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  v.  Lenny  Bruce  in  their  Brief  and  Argument 
for  Defendent  in  Error.  People’s  Theories: 

^  The  Law 

“Though  we  now  and  then  agree  with  defendant’s 
statement  of  the  law  (Br.  12-37),  we  disagree  with 
two  key  conclusions.  The  crux  of  his  argument,  we 
believe,  is: 

(1)  That  which  does  not  arouse  sexual  desires  can¬ 
not  he  obscene  (Br.  15-29). 

(2)  That  which  has  the  slightest  redeeming  social 
importance  cannot  he  obscene.  (Br.  29-37). 

“This  is  not  the  law  as  we  understand  it. 

“.  .  .  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  in  Roth 
is  not  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  it  is  authority  for  the 
People’s  argument — not  defendant’s.  Reliance  is  placed 
(Br.  15)  upon  the  observation  in  Roth  that  ‘Obscene 
material  is  material  which  deals  with  sex  in  a  manner 
appealing  to  prurient  interest.’  (354  U.S.  at  487)  [Em¬ 
phasis  added].  But  the  word  ‘prurient,’  both  as  defined 
by  the  Court  and  by  the  Model  Penal  Code,  includes  a 
‘morbid’  appeal.  Indeed,  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  observed 
that  ‘we  perceive  no  significant  difference  between  the 
meaning  of  obscenity  developed  in  the  case  law  and  the 
definition  of  the  A.L.I.,  Model  Penal  Code  .  .  .’  354 
U.S.  at  487,  ft.  20. 

“Defendant’s  focus,  therefore,  is  too  narrow.  Mate¬ 
rial  may  be  obscene  in  Illinois  if  the  predominant  ap¬ 
peal  is  to  ‘a  shameful  or  morbid  interest  in  nudity,  sex 
or  excretion.’  There  is  no  requirement  in  either  the 
Illinois  Code  or  the  constitution  that  the  material 
‘arouse  sexual  desires.’  Defendant  may  quite  legiti¬ 
mately  argue  that  his  use  of  ‘erotic’’  or  ‘dirty’  or  ‘ob¬ 
scene’  words  and  phrases  does  not  arouse  sexual  de¬ 
sires  ‘in  intent  or  in  effect.’  (Br.  27)  But  that  is  quite 
beside  the  point.  If  their  inclusion  in  his  monologue 
results  in  a  predominant  appeal  to  a  morbid  or  other 
prurient  interest  in  nudity,  sex  or  excretion,  and  if 
they  are  patently  offensive,  then  the  monologue  is  ob¬ 
scene.” 

QUERY :  Does  equal  protection  under  the  law  mean 
fifty  people  in  the  area  (that  I  was  arrested  in  for 
violation  of  the  obscenity  law)  can  earn  their  living 
from  distributing  material  that  goes  beyond  the  ordin¬ 
ary  limits  in  candor,  representation  and  description  of 
such  matters,  i.e.,  excretion,  which  is  utterly  without 
redeeming  social  importance? 

Most  of  my  friends  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
had  one  uncle  or  relative  that  had  a  dirty  mind  and 
constantly  embarrassed  us  with  stories  that  seemed 
to  be  designed  to  degrade  our  bodies  by  pointing  up  any 
display  in  manners  that  would  never  bring  praise  nor 
conjure  up  DaVincian  imagery.  Childlike  hysteria  at 
pants  ripping — and  then  the  audacity  to  retell  these 
incidents  at  family  gatherings — I  try  to  recall  the 

n 


times  I  have  heard  these  stories  from  my  elders.  .  .  . 

“I  was  in  front  of  all  these  people  and  I  bent  down 
to  pick  up  this  paper  I  dropped  and — rip-p-p!  Boy,  1 
was  I  ever  embarrassed.  I  had  underwear  on,  though.” 
An  interesting  side  issue  is,  the  storyteller  places  him¬ 
self  in  the  role  of  the  one  who  is  embarrassed,  or  who 
exposed  himself,  depending  on  where  you  are  sitting. 

Plus  word  games:  making  the  number  40  into  a  joke 
that  sounded  like  farty,  constant  “bean  jokes,”  and 
when  any  reference  was  made  to  the  male  genitalia,  it 
was  a  worm  that  a  fish  was  constantly  eating.  And  the 
sexual  relations  never  included  marriage:  “Dis  guy 
goes  to  a  whore-house,  see,  and  he  knocks  onna  door 
and  the  Madame  comes  out.  Dis  guy  got  a  rod  on  ...” 
— and  the  story  would  build  inevitably  to  the  guy  with 
his  ass  out  the  window,  defecating,  and — “.  .  .  yeah, 
who’s  the  guy  with  the  big  nose  smoking  the  cigar?” 

The  ad-lib  honor  came  to  fore  as  he  grabbed  some  ) 
12-year-old  sister  and  kidded  her  about  her  lack  of 
or  soon-to-appear  bosom.  With  whiskey  breath,  holding  j 
his  unwelcoming  partner — and  more  dummy  repartee:  ' 
“We’re  gonna  get  married.  Yes,  sir,  she  loves  her 
Uncle  Alfred.  .  . 

£ - - 

The  state  has  interpreted  the  word  shit  to  mean 
excrement.  The  prosecution  in  Illinois,  in  every  city, 
consistently  gives  this  definition  or  interpretation  of 
the  taboo  derogatory  phrase  that  was  allegedly  ob¬ 
scene.  The  prosecution  in  Illinois  stated  when  I  said  j 
shit  I  meant  excrement.  The  -  prosecution  in  Illinois 
stated  when  I  said  shit  I  meant  excrement.  The  prose¬ 
cution  in  Illinois  stated  when  I  said  shit  I  meant  ex¬ 
crement.  The  prosecution  in  Illinois  stated  when  I  said 
shit  I  meant  excrement.  The  prosecution  in  Illinois 
stated  when  I  said  shit  I  meant  excrement. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Attorney’s  office  has  arrested 
me  and  tried  me  six  times  and  I  have  been  found  not 
guilty  by  judges  and  juries  who  did  not  interpret  the 
taboo  phrase  “shit”  to  mean  excremeilt.  Consistently 
the  prosecution  has  interpreted  the  colloquialism  shit 
to  mean  excrement.  The  prosecution  in  Illinois  stated 
when  I  said  shit  I  meant  excrement. 

If  they  were  right  then  I  certainly  would  never  have 
been  arrested  right  down  the  line  with  all  of  the  taboo 
words  I  was  arrested  for.  For  if  I  had  used  the  word 
“excrement,”  “oral  copulation,”  “illicit  sexual  relations” 

.  .  .  I  beg  of  you,  reader,  bear  with  this  heavy-handed 
diatribe. 

“God  damn  you!”  Do  you  interpret  that  phrase  the 
way  the  prosecution  continally  interprets  these  col¬ 
loquialisms  that  have  the  meaning  that  the  words  them¬ 
selves  project?  Who  is  there  with  this  power  who  can 
command  God  to  condemn  persons,  especially  you,  God 
damn  you.  God  damn  you,  using  their  tunnel  vision, 
can’t  be  interpreted  any  other  way. 

Luckily  Judge  Woolsey  realized  the  danger  in  taking 
things  out  of  context  and  insisted  the  words  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  because  the  command  “God  damn  you”  is 
either  prefaced  or  followed  by  several  words  that  give 
it  a  different  import.  “God  damn  you,  how  many  times 
do  I  have  to  tell  you  to  pick  up  your  clothes.  You  make 
a  mess  but  I  wouldn’t  trade  you  for  six  daughters.” 

The  point  is  that  the  “God  damn”  is  “gee  whiz”  and 
the  most  important  point  is  that  the  God  damn  you 
never  is  used  or  I  never  have  heard  it  used  as  a  literal 
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The  Constipated  Court 

Lenny  Bruce’s  Chicago  obscenity  case  (see  issue 
#41)  reached  the  Illinois  State  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
judges  upheld  his  guilty  verdict  .  .  .  until  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  Florida  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  that  the  movie  The  Lovers  is 
obscene  .  .  .  whereupon  the  Illinois  State  Supreme  Court 
withdrew  its  decision  on  Bruce  for  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  defense  had  argued  that  sexual  arousal  is  an 
essential  element  of  obscenity,  and  that  Bruce’s  per¬ 
formance  did  not  arouse  sexually.  They  conceded  that 
Bruce  violated  word  taboos  but  argued  that  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  word  taboos  alone,  before  a  non-captive  audi¬ 
ence,  was  not  a  crime  under  Illinois  law  and  could  not 
constitutionally  be  made  one. 

The  prosecution  argued  that  the  definition  of  obscen¬ 
ity  has  broadened  to  include  materials  which  do  not 
arouse  sexually;  the  basis  for  this  interpretation  is 
found  in  the  statutory  phrase,  “prurient  interest,  i.e., 
a  morbid  or  shameful  interest  in  sex,  nudity  or  excre¬ 
tion.” 

The  defense  brief  answers  with  these  words: 

“The  State  does  not,  and  cannot,  contend  that  Bruce 
displayed  a  morbid  interest  in  excretion.  The  State’s 
argument  is  contradicted  by  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Model  Penal  Code  who  see  a  deep,  mysterious  psycho¬ 
logical  connection  between  an  interest  in  excretion  and 
sexuality.  ...  At  most  the  State  makes  a  debater’s 
point  leading  nowhere.  Even  if  we  were  to  yield  the 
point  and  agree  that  a  morbid  interest  in  excretion  does 
not  arouse  sexually,  the  State  is  left  holding  a  bag  with 
nothing  in  it  but  excretion.” 


phrase,  nor  have  I  heard  the  word  excrement  in  con¬ 
versation:  “If  you  think  you’re  going  to  drag  all  that 
excrement  into  the  garage  and  make  a  mess,  you’ve  got 
another  think  coming.” 

I  want  you  to  understand  we  are  in  an  area  of  words. 
As  soon  as  the  words  become  other  words,  they  are 
exactly  that,  other  words,  and  that  is  the  difference 
between  the  crime  and  the  guilt:  If  you  would  have 
used  different  words,  then  you  would  not  have  gone 
beyond  “.  .  .  customary  limits  of  candor  in  description 
or  representation  of  such  matters  .  .  .” 

Excrement  and  Equal  Protection  Under  the  Law 

A  constant  preoccupation  with  fecal  matter  is  pat¬ 
ently  offensive.  Fecal  matter  is  the  State’s  definition 
of  excrement  and  I  say  this  because  they  interpreted 
the  word  “shit”  to  mean  excrement  which  is  only  one 
of  the  definitions  of  that  word. 

The  definition  of  excrement  in  Webster’s  is  “waste 
matter  discharged  from  the  body;  esp:  waste  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  alimentary  canal.” 

The  Dictionary  of  American  Slang  (Harold  Went¬ 
worth,  Ph.D.  &  Stuart  Berg  Flexner,  M.A. ;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York,  Copyright  1960)  lists 
the  following  for  the  word  shit: 

1.  Anything  inferior,  ugly,  cheap,  or  disgusting;  esp., 
merchandise  that  is  of  inferior  material,  workmanship, 
and  general  tjualty.  2.  Cant;  any  talk  or  writing  intended 
to  deceive;  unacceptable  explanations;  insincere  talk,  esp. 
an  insincere  apology  or  compliment;  “sweet  talk”;  lies; 
an  exaggeration.  Cf.  crap,  jazz.  3.  An  entertainment  or 
performance  that  is  inferior,  poor,  or  insincere;  esp., 
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commercial  sentimentality;  an  entertainment  or  perform¬ 
ance  abounding  in  sentimentality,  sentiment  or  corn.  4. 
An  insignificant,  unimportant,  disreputable  person,  esp. 
an  aggressive,  ambitious,  or  annoying  one.  Usu.  preceded 
by  “little.”  5.  Luck;  the  fortunes  of  life;  fate;  one’s  as¬ 
signment  or  role  in  life  or  a  specif,  endeavor.  As  in 
“tough  shit,”  “good  shit,”  etc.,  but  usu.  bad  luck,  ill  for¬ 
tune,  or  mistreatment. 

For  the  prosecution  to  select  excrement  as  the  defini¬ 
tion  for  shit  shows  a  narrow  view.  I  was  using  the  term 
shit  as  a  contemporary  expletive,  “illicit  narcotics,” 
but  this  is  not  as  important  to  me  as  the  State’s  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  denial  of  my  constitutional  rights. 

The  constitution  guarantees  me  equal  protection 
under  the  law,  since  the  obscenity  laws  are  mostly 
concerned  with  the  entertainment  industry,  product, 
and  persons  who  are  involved  in  “representation  and 
description  of  matters  that  deal  ofttimes  in  realistic 
portrayals  of  life. 

They  have  unjustly  arrested  me,  tried  me,  sentenced 
me  and  thereby  placed  a  stigma  upon  me  that  has 
stopped  all  the  employment  I  had  in  that  state.  They 
have  ignored  the  others  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who 
violate  the  law  and  have  been  doing  so  for  many  years. 

These  persons  go  much  further  in  the  violation  of 
the  Code  if  sexual  arousal,  appealing  to  prurient  inter¬ 
est,  is  not  the  true  test  and  if  going  beyond  the  ordin¬ 
ary  limits  in  candor  in  representation  and  description 
of  excrement  is  to  be  considered  a  test,  as  the  State 
of  Illinois  states  in  their  argument: 

Ch.  38,  par.  11-20 (b)  provides: 

CHICAGO :  “A  thing  is  obscene  if,  considered  as  a 
whole,  its  predominant  appeal  is  to  prurient  interest, 
that  is,  a  shameful  or  morbid  interest  in  nudity,  sex 
or  excretion,  and  if  it  goes  substantially  beyond  cus¬ 
tomary  limits  of  candor  in  description  or  representa¬ 
tion  of  such  matters.” 

This  latent  subcommittee-material  smut  ring  has 
been  committing  horrible  smut  crimes  with  wanton 
pace,  unrestricted,  going  on  and  on,  infecting  our 
youth.  The  crime  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — obscene  material:  “.  .  .  excretion, 
and  if  it  goes  substantially  beyond  customary  limits 
of  candor  in  description  or  representation  .  .  — and 

the  collective  points  and  authorities  of  Daniel  P.  Ward, 
Fred  G.  Leach,  E.  Michael  O’Brian,  Elmer  C.  Kissane, 
William  J.  Martin,  James  R.  Thompson,  and  respect¬ 
fully,  William  G.  Clark  in  their  argument  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Illinois,  that  I  should  serve  my  year 
in  jail  and  pay  the  $1,000  fine  for  giving  an  obscene 
performance  in  a  night  club  was  as  follows,  and  I 
quote  their  definitive  argument  that  although  my  per¬ 
formance  would  not  arouse  the  viewer  sexually,  I  did 
violate  part  of  the  definition  of  obscenity  by  using 
the  word  “(a)  shit — used  16  times.  (Abst.  25,  27,  29, 
31,  36,  37,  39,  41,  53,  53.)”: 

The  main  of  the  Ward,  Leach,  O’Brien,  Kassane, 
Martin,  Thompson,  and  respectfully,  Clark,  Argument 
“By  the  very  terms  of  the  statute,  material  which 
appeals  to  a  ‘prurient  interest’  is  not  restricted  to  that 
which  ‘arouses  sexual  desires.’  Material  which  appeals 
to  a  ‘morbid’  interest  in  ‘excretion,’  for  example,  would 
certainly  not  arouse  the  ‘sexual  desires’  of  any  but  the 
most  perverted.  But  such  material  would  be  obscene 
under  the  statute.  The  point  is  made  perfectly  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henkin  in  an  article  upon  with  defendant  relies 
(Br.  15,  20) : 
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"  ‘For  one  instance — too  often  concealed  by  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  sex  in  discussion  of  obscenity — the  accepted 
definition  of  obscenity  includes  not  only  the  sexual  but 
the  scatological  (citing  the  Model  Penal  Code).  Surely 
the  latter  does  not  lead  to  any  unlawful  act;  it  may  be 
emetic;  it  is  not  aphrodisiac.’ — Henkin,  Morals  and 
The  Constitution:  The  Sin  of  Obscenity.  63  Col.  L.  Rev. 
391,  392  (1963)  [Emphasis  added].” 


These  magic  fun  shops  with  their  harmless  looking 
“Welcome  Legionnaire  v.  Zebra  Zions”  and  their 
Frankenstein  ghoul  party  masks  and  the  rubber  shrunk¬ 
en  heads  are  in  truth  just  “leader”  items.  One  of  our 
operators  risked  his  life  to  get  the  following  report 
which  will  be  filed  shortly  with  the  authorities  : 

On  October  17,  1964,  at  approximately  11:30  PM, 
Sgts.  Schnecker,  Johnson  and  Dep.  Lechner  attended 
location  to  purchase  allegedly  obscene  objects  that  had 
been  reported  and  information  filed  with  the  Grand 
Jury.  The  hereinafter  undersigned  certifies  under  the 
penalty  of  perjury  that,  in  substance,  the  following 
dialogue  and  action  transpired  between  the  alleged 
weurde  connection. 

Dep.  Lechner,  being  experienced  in  fecal  areas,  spoke 
with  a  bit  of  wolverine  dung  subtley  imbedded  in  the 
corduroy  crevice  at  his  sleeve  (a  curious  honor  badge 
among  the  fecalphiles) . 

Lechner  (Humming,  grunting  and  straining  [part 
of  the  esoteric  jargon  used  by  the  addict  when  wanting 
to  make  a  buy]  :  “These  magic  games  aren’t  any  fun, 
It’s  the  same  old  ‘death  penalty.’  ”  (The  fecalphiles  in 
their  psychotic  rebellion  only  use  the  word  “shit”  as  a 
hollowed  superlative  and  in  its  stead  use  words  and 
phrases  that  apply  to  a  sense  of  order.)  “Yes,  sir,  I 
remember  a  fun  shoppe  back  in  North  Hollywood  where 
they  had  cute  little  tricks — ” 

Storekeeper  (interrupting)  :  “Ah,  the  masks  and  the 
hoola  skirts  are  for  the  un-chic,  but  for  the  esoteric, 
how  about  this,  boy?”  (And  from  under  the  counter, 
he  whisks  a  shimmering  sea  of  fake  vomit.)  “Yeaaa, 
wooo,  ahh,  ahh,  maaa,  braah!”  (With  incredible  pho¬ 
nographic  recall,  like  a  phantom  possessed,  he  accom¬ 
panies  the  rubber  quasi-vomit  with  the  wretching 
sounds  that  I  had  heard  weeped  from  bathroom  doors 
set  ajar,  and  splashing  out  of  cars,  off  prom  formals, 
on  to  asphalt  roads.)  “Barf.  Does  this  look  like  the 
real  barf?  Is  this  great  for  a  million  laughs?  Put  it 
on  your  wife’s  pillow  and  then  just  read  this  off  the 
paper  when  you  hear  her  coming — ‘Yeaaa,  wooo,  ahh, 
ahh,  maaa,  braah!’  Just  stick  your  finger  down  your 
throat  at  the  same  time  and  she  will  think  it’s  the  real 
thing.  Look  at  those  pieces  of  carrot  and  tomato,  yellow 
bile — 88  cents,  tax  included,  Uncle  Sam’s  gotta  get  his.” 

Lechner  (Grunting,  squeezing)  :  “Naa,  we  just  look¬ 
in’  around.”  (Humming),  “.  .  .  lookin’  around,  lookin’ 
around  for  the  curly  brown.  Say,  excuse  me,  Pop, 
where’s  the  little  boy’s  room?” 

Storekeeper  (“Where’s  the  little  boy’s  room?”  His 
peristalsis  action  freezes.  Those  are  the  words  that  only 
a  few  old-time  addicts  would  know  about.  Not  especially 
“Where’s  the  little  boy’s  room”  but  when  it’s  spoken 
right  after  humming  of  curly  brown  .  .  .)  :  “We  haven’t 
got  one  here.  Try  the  Chinese  restaurant  upstairs.” 
(The  old  man  waits,  respiratory  process  stilled  for  the 
parry  that  will  answer  that  thrust.) 
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Lechner:  “Christ,  I  could  go  so  bad  .  .  .” 

Johnson  (From  the  giant  pencil,  souvenir  sea  shell 
counter)  :  “Hey,  you  wanna  use  my  shoe?  Or  I  gotta 
spare  back  pocket.”  (Johnson,  17  years  of  walking  the 
tightrope,  836  arrests  and  822  convictions,  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  well-turned  phrase  spaced  with  choice 
silence  is  most  effective  in  ferreting  out  the  fecal¬ 
philes.) 

Storekeeper  (Now  a  smile  blesses  his  face.  He 
gives  forth  with  the  onomatopoeia  he  had  learned  from 
the  Tilly  and  Mac  books):  “Whew!  You  guys  are, 
okay.  You’re  after  a  little  cUrly  brown,  aren’t  you? 
You  know,  a  guy  can’t  be  too  careful  today.  For  a  min¬ 
ute  I  though  you  were  the  heat.  You  know  they  got 
nothin’  else  to  do  but  bust  ya  for  sellin’  some  Bally- 
Hoo  Gag  Girl  Books,  and  those  guys  are  so  horny  that 
they’d  kill  their  own  sister  [substitution  of  the  norm¬ 
ally  used  colloquialism  by  placing  a  natural  phenomenon 
in  its  stead].  And  I  haven’t  made  a  sale  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  but  for  you  guys  I’m  gonna  take  a  chance.” 
(Tears  streaming  down  his 'face  as  he  gracefully  un¬ 
buckles  his  pants  and  deftly  reaches  into  his  boxer 
shorts.)  “You  want  curly  brown,  you  say?  Curly  brown 
you’re  gonna  get.  Uh,  er,  um,  grr,  um,  gr.”  (A  blur  of 
brown  barely  misses  Lechner’s  cheek,  and  Schnecker  j 
falls  from  heart  seizure  as  it  reaches  the  nimble  hands 
of  Johnson  who  throws  it  to  Lechner  and  back  to  the 
storekeeper.) 

Officers  (Like  Victor  McCoughlin,  David  Niven  and 
Cary  Grant  as  they  embrace)  :  “You  fooled  us.  We 
thought  we  were  gonna  get  a  face  full  of  shit  and  it 
was — ” 

Storekeeper:  “That’s  right!”  (Laughing  and  crying 
with  his  pants  down  and  his  long  balls  hanging  and  the 
cellephane  package  raised  high.)  “It’s  Doggonit!  Fool 
your  friends.  Put  it  on  the  stairs.  Poo  poo.  Put  it  on  a 
pillow — on  a  rug — ” 

Johnson  (a  veteran,  he  sees  the  rage  mounting  in 
Schnecker’s  eyes,  and  he  whispers)  :  “Take  it  easy, 
boy,  take  it  easy.” 

Schnecker :  “That  dirty  filthy  old  bum.  When  I  think 
of  all  the  kids  he’s  been  selling  it  to  that  are  probably 
on  the  stronger  stuff  now  .  .  .”  (Looking  with  a  blank 
stare  down  at  the  crevice-filled  corduroy  sleeve.)  “Kids! 

It  could  have  been  your  brother,  his  sister,  tortured, 
hunting,  searching  for  wolverine  shit  and  a  bastard 
like  this  started  them  off.” 

Storekeeper:  “Try  it!  It’s  fun!  Put  it  on  the  stairs, 
put  it  on  the  bed — ” 

(Kids  chasing  after  the  wolverine,  the  fastest  animal 
in  the  world.  The  heartbreaking  frustration  of  this 
euphoria  from  an  animal  that  never  eats.  Kids  just 
chasing  after  dreams,  living  in  a  soon-it’s-gonna-be 
world  and  then  Schnecker  explodes  and  looks  square  at 
the  old  man.) 
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The  King  Has  Too  Many  Clothes  On 


by  Robert  Paul  Smith 

I  used  to  run  with  a  small  herd  of 
mavericks  whose  chief  concern  was 
art;  we  looked  at  it,  read  it,  listened  to 
it,  to  a  small  extent  practiced  it  and 
to  a  large  extent  talked  about  it.  Oh, 
how  we  talked  about  it,  over  endless 
cups  of  coffee  in  the  forums  of  our 
time,  the  all-night  cafeterias. 

The  more  we  talked  about  it  the  more 
we  became  aware  that  we  were  saying 
less  and  less,  that  when  it  came  time 
to  leave  the  white-tiled  temple  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  crumb-buns,  all  our  windiness 
could  be  reduced  to  this  statement 
about  any  work  of  art:  “I  like  it,”  or 
“I  don’t  like  it.” 

The  years  passed,  we  went  our  sev¬ 
eral  ways,  and  some  of  us  became  ar¬ 
tists  and  some  of  us  did  not. 

And  what  was  a  whisper  or  a  scream 
of  a  minority  of  malcontents  has  now, 
it  seems  to  me,  become  big  business. 

I  have  never  heard  or  read  so  much 
talk  about  art  and  encountered  so  little 
of  it,  in  all  my  born  days.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess,  it  has  become  a  problem,  when  it 


was  always  meant  to  be  a  pleasure. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  judging 
the  value  of  a  work  of  art  than  there 
is  in  judging  the  excellence  of  a  hot 
pastrami  on  rye.  What  is  required  in 
both  cases  is  hunger,  the  experience  of 
a  number  of  previous  encounters  with 
sonnets  or  sandwiches,  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  a  stand.  One  of  the  stands 
to  be  taken — and  I  do  not  see  it  taken 
any  more — is  the  total  rejection  of  the 
thing  in  question. 

It  does  not  matter  a  great  deal  if  the 
guy  on  the  next  stool  seems  to  think 
that  pastrami  is  one  of  the  great  things 
on  earth;  it  would  never  occur  to  us 
to  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  ask  him 
why  he  thinks  it’s  wonderful;  we  do 
not  enquire  what  discipline  we  must 
endure  to  join  him  in  his  ecstasy;  and 
most  of  all,  it  does  not  seem  in  any  way 
shameful  to  us  that  we  do  not  feel  his 
pleasure. 

We  are  not  impelled  to  read  his 
guru’s  fulminations  on  the  function  of 
delicatessen,  or  to  attend  lectures  on 
the  relations  of  salami  to  the  world 
scene.  We  simply  conclude  that  pas¬ 


trami  is  not  for  us,  and  the  hell  with 
it,  and  how’s  about  a  cream  cheese  and 
olive  on  whole  wheat  toast. 

I  am  proposing  that  if  we  were  that 
forthright  about  art,  things,  including 
art,  would  be  a  whole  lot  better  off. 

To  propose  a  theory  about  the  func¬ 
tion  of  art  is  not  my  job;  but  to  make 
an  observation  on  what  art  seems  to 
do  for  those  people  who  like  it  is  very 
much  my  business:  and  clearly,  it 
makes  life  tolerable,  it  creates,  for 
brief  periods  of  time,  a  world  in  which 
someone  is  in  charge,  in  which  there 
is  a  certain  order. 

The  power  mower  outside  the  win¬ 
dow  is  just  noise  and  all  we  want  is  for 
it  to  stop:  Bach  and  Vic  Dickenson  is 
noise  under  the  dominion  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  man,  and  all  we  want  is  for  it  to 
go  on  forever. 

I  used  to  think,  when  young,  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  young  and  im¬ 
poverished,  having  nothing  much  to 
lose,  to  take  a  stand.  Now,  middle  aged 
and  middling  impoverished,  I  see  that 
it  is  still  my  business,  because  I  have 
so  much  to  lose;  what  I  see  being  taken 
away  from  me  is  the  refuge  of  art, 
without  which,  for  good  or  bad,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  live. 

Time  was,  the  whole  feast  of  what 
men  drew,  wrote,  blew,  built  was 
spread  out  before  me,  and  I  could  take 


Schnecker:  “You  shit-head,  you!  You  rotten  shit- 
head  !” 

Storekeeper  (quivering)  :  “Give  me  a  break,  fellas.” 

Suspect  was  arrested  at  location,  transported  to  and 
booked  at  the  North  Alliance  Station.  The  obscene 
matter  was  seized  and  disposed  of  pursuant  to  311. 

The  City  Attorney’s  office  has  filed  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  joint  possession  charges  against  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  of  Doggonit  whose  premises  are  located  at 
locations  unknown  to  the  plaintiff  at  present.  The  de¬ 
fendant  made  very  few  statements  after  Schnecker’s 
outburst  and  in  fact  is  pleading  scienter. 

And  Count  II,  possession  of  latent  material  as  in 
undeveloped  films  depicting  liaison  or  other  pornog¬ 
raphy-:  Sixteen  whoopee  cushions  were  seized  and  will 
be  blown  up  in  court  and  dismayed  (sic). 

The  academic  question  will  be  for  the  courts  to  de¬ 
cide  about:  dropping  the  last  count  of  fraud,  misrep¬ 
resentation — for  the  curly  brown,  the  Doggonit,  was 
not  bowser  hockey,  it  was  that  of  a  human  being  who 
doesn’t  deserve  that  title.  Somewhere,  perhaps  long 
ago,  there  was  a  predecessor  who  stooped  that  low. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  relate  the  above 
information,  fearful  that  any  bit  of  knowledge  I  dis¬ 
play  would  demonstrate  to  the  prosecution  my  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  subject  matter.  The  reason  I  know  it  is 
human  fecal  matter  that  was  viciously  and  fraudulently 
presented  to. the  public  to  represent  canine  fecal  matter 
is  that  the  feces  has  a  different  look  to  it. 

Again,  I  state  I  have  no  morbid  interest  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  cow  flop,  horse  manure,  dog  turd, 
snake  shit  and  fly  fleck. 

It  is  the  matter  that  is  material. 


News  item:  This  month,  in  350  newspapers  all 
over  the  world,  Little  Orphan  Annie  reached  her 
40th  birthday. 


“Well,  little  lady  .  .  .  today  we 
learn  a  new  word — menopause.” 
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what  I  wanted  and  was  able  to  digest. 
Now,  it  is  more  like  the  complicated 
menu  of  a  cheap  Chinese  restaurant, 
when  I  find  myself  obliged  to  take  two 
from  Column  A,  three  from  Column  B, 
and  the  waiter  bringing  me  soup 
whether  I  will  or  not. 

The  moom  pitchers  are  not  the  moom 
pitchers  any  more :  they  are  the  cinema. 
The  practical  jokes  of  some  desperately 
untalented  painters  are  not  junk  any 
more;  they  are  pop  art.  The  novels  of 
various  practitioners  are  not  inflated 
versions  of  Snappy  Stories  or  True 
Confessions  or  temperance  (more  often 
intemperance)  tracts;  despite  clear  and 
present  evidence  that  the  writer  in 
question  cannot  write,  spell,  punctuate, 
read,  hear,  feel,  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  day  dream  and  nightmare,  it  is 
urged  upon  us  in  the  public  prints  by 
similar  novelists  taking  a  day  off  to 
utter  judgments  upon  their  peers  that 
here  we  have  a  miracle. 

We  have  miracles  just  about  every 
publication  day  these  days. 

If  it  is  revealed  to  you  that  I  feel 
some  anger  here,  particularly  about 
writers  since  I  am  a  writer,  if  you  de¬ 
tect  some  personal  bias,  you  are  ten 
times  right.  There  is  a  Gresham’s  Law 
about  writing,  too,  and  bad  writing 
does  indeed  drive  out  good.  This  is  a 
passing  tragedy.  The  long  term  trag¬ 
edy  is  not  that  bad  art  drives  out  good, 
but  that  it  drives  out  art  entirely. 

What  is  wrong  with  these  novels, 
these  plays,  these  paintings,  this  thing 
that  now  passes  for  architecture,  the 
random  mechanical  assembly  of  music 
is  that  it  is  so  unspeakably  dull.  I 
would  suppose  that  next  to  being  hun¬ 
gry  and  having  nothing  to  eat  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  horrible  situation  is  to  be  full 
and  to  have  to  work  your  way  through 
an  endless  banquet. 

What  is  undoubtedly  being  produced 
now  is  an  audience  that  gets  bad  work 
not  because  it  wants  it  or  deserves  it 
but  that  does  not  know  the  difference. 
Really,  truly,  an  audience  that  puts  up 
with  what  it  is  getting  now  does  not 
want  art  at  all. 

There  is  no  law  saying  that  you 
have  to  have  art  at  all;  I  would  a  mil¬ 
lion  times  rather  talk  to  the  moving 
man  who  took  a  hinge  at  a  Modigliani 
print  I  have,  shook  his  head  and  told 
me  as  for  himself,  he  would  rather 
look  at  naked  ladies  than  at  pictures 
of  them,  than  to  go  through  one  more 
of.  those  feeble  suburban  conversations 
about  learning  how  to  look  at  abstrac¬ 
tions. 

You  don’t  have  to  learn  to  look;  you 
don’t  have  to  endure  any  discipline  to 
hear;  all  this  is  on  a  par  with  the 
fools  who  talk  about  an  unpretentious 
little  wine,  and  I  really  cannot  recall 
anyone  ever  speaking  of  this  really 
rather  amusing  roast  beef. 

You  look  at  a  picture;  either  it  im¬ 
pels  you  to  look  at  it  some  more,  or  it 
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doesn’t.  Go  look  at  another  picture,  or 
indeed,  leave  this  particular  gallery 
this  time,  or  even  all  galleries  for  all 
time.  The  pictures  will  be  there;  if  you 
need  them,  you  will  find  them. 

Listen  to  the  music;  it  grates  or  it 
delights,  or  it  doesn’t  do  anything  at 
all.  Blow  the  joint,  head  for  the  open 
air.  Quite  possibly  and  quite  correctly 
you  need  fresh  air  and  the  noise  of 
people  on  the  street,  or  traffic,  or 
crickets. 

Look  at  the  play;  does  it  strike  you 
that  the  author  has  no  interest  in  you, 
that  this  is  some  sort  of  private  con¬ 
versation  into  which  you  have  blunder¬ 
ed?  If  he  doesn’t  wish  to  talk  to  you, 


there  is  no  obligation  on  your  part  to 
listen  to  him.  You  paid  an  awful  lot  of 
money  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  you 
probably  have  waited  for  a  long  time 
to  be  granted  admission;  at  least,  you 
don’t  have  to  add  an  evening  of  bore¬ 
dom  to  your  debit  side. 

Walk  out. 

You  can  ask  for  your  money  back  at 
the  box  office  but  you  won’t  get  it. 
Audiences  these  days  do  not  boo  or  hiss 
or  throw  the  seats  at  the  performers, 
except  at  athletic  events,  to  which  no¬ 
body  goes  involuntarily.  Everybody’s 
an  expert  at  ball  games,  and  prize  and 
bull  fights,  everybody’s  partisan,  and 


everybody  there  cares  very  much.  As 
it  happens,  I  don’t  care  very  much 
about  seeing  which  man  can  clout 
which  man  into  insensibility,  and  no 
one  who  does  care  has  been  after  me  to 
go  to  these  displays  or  risk  being  out 
of  the  main  stream  of  culture. 

But  I’d  like  a  nickel  for  each  “You 
haven’t  read?”  “You  didn’t  see?”  “You 
weren’t  there  to  hear?” 

And  I’d  like  a  quarter  for  every  poor 
soul  who  has  felt  a  totally  unnecessary 
shame  at  not  seeing  the  most  miracu¬ 
lous  movie  of  the  past  three  days,  or 
the  greatest  novel  of  April  23rd,  and 
who  has  allowed  himself  to  feel  that  he 
has  left  undone  that  which  he  should 
have  done. 

I’d  like  some  answers  that  go:  “I 
read  some  of  it  and  thought  it  was 
junk,”  or,  “I  don’t  like  music  very 
much,”  or,  “At  the  moment  I  feel  no 
need  for  the  revelations  of  a  homo¬ 
sexual  drug  addict  engaged  in  under¬ 
water  demolition,”  or,  “I  like  paintings 
with  people  in  them.” 

And  it  is  curious:  in  my  salad  days, 
the  people  who  made  the  Philistine 
statements  were  what  were  then  scorn¬ 
ed  as  TBM’s,  tired  business  men.  They 
don’t  say  it  any  more,  because  they 
don’t  have  to.  They  never  gave  a  damn 
about  art  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
they  now  have  lots  of  art  that  nobody 
gives  a  damn  about  one  way  or  the 
other. 

There  is  a  theory  abroad  in  the  re¬ 
public  that  because  more  people  buy 
books  (but  what  kind  and  whether  they 
read  them  or  not  is  another  thing), 
that  because  more  people  hang  pictures 
on  their  walls  (but  are  most  distressed 
not  when  they  lose  interest  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  but  when  the  art  market  loses 
interest  in  the  pictures),  that  because 
more  music  is  played,  more  records  are 
sold,  more  money  is  paid  for  theatre 
tickets,  that  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  more  space  is  given  to 
more  ex  cathedra  judgments  about 
more  artistic  activity,  that  some  mys¬ 
terious  thing  called  the  cultural  level 
of  the  country  is  going  up. 

Nobody  can  say  “nay”  because  who 
knows  what  a  cultural  level  is? 

But  I  propose  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  as  that  of  my  adolescence 
when  speaking  of  sexual  intercourse: 
that  the  ones  who  do  the  most  talking 
about  it  are  the  ones  who  are  doing  the 
least  of  it. 

It  is  a  pity,  because  assuming  (as  I 
do)  that  art  can  supply  a  kind  of 
order  in  the  universe  that  science  is 
once  again  beginning  to  find  out  it  can¬ 
not,  never  has  there  been  such  a  need 
for  the  simple  lucidity  of  good  art  in 
the  complicated  darkness  of  our  time, 
and  never  has  such  nonsense  /-been 
thrown  up  as  a  wall  between  the  crea¬ 
tor  and  those  who  have  need  of  his 
creation. 

It  is  a  pity  for  the  artist:  it  is 
tragedy  for  the  audience. 


The  Realist 
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elty  providing  there  is  enough  ‘so¬ 
phistication,’  titillation,  chauvinism 
and  a  potental  market  for  it,  true 
art,  invariably  connected  with  true 
courage,  has  about  as  much  of  a 
chance  as  last  year’s  art  vogue,  as 
much  attraction  as  last  year’s  ladies’ 
fashions. 

Instead  of  producing  courageous 
artists  we  produce  ‘courageous’ 
aesthete-intellectuals  who  from  the 
sanctuary  of  their  newsmedia  or 
foundation-supported  enclosures,  are 


free  to  create  new  art  movements, 
or  to  harass  and  attack  the  inde¬ 
pendent  artist,  to  destroy  reputa¬ 
tions,  in  the  perfect  security  of  their 
sanctuary,  and  without  any  fear  of 
being  hit  back  or  their  secure  posi¬ 
tions  being  jeopardized. 

The  aesthete  -  intellectual  has 
studied  much  art  history,  but  he  has 
learned  very  little.  Nevertheless  he 
feels  he  is  in  perfect  command  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  and  varied 
ingredients  that  make  up  the  quan¬ 
tity  called  art.  His  ear  is  finely  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  demands  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  climate  of  the  moment,  and 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  economic 
implications  that  govern  art-pro¬ 
moting  and  art-marketing. 

This  knowledge  and  skill,  the 
fruit  of  much  study  and  a  long  per¬ 
sonal  presence  in  the  art  world,  is 
now  put  to  use  in  the  promulgation 
of  a  ‘new’  theory.  Artists  who  might 
fit  the  theory  are  invited  to  join  in 
the  new  grouping,  others  are  per¬ 
suaded  to  comply,  and  a  search  is 
instituted  for  innocent  talent  who 
somehow  or  other  had  managed  to 
obtain  information  on  the  precise 
nature  of  the  new  trend. 

Our  products  are  proudly  paraded 


The  Gallery  Gertrude  Stein  recently  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
art  history  an  exhibition  of  sculpture,  the  subject  of  which  was  excrement. 
The  work  of  Sam  Goodman,  this  show  was  intended  as  a  comment  on  the 
art  world,  the  museum-and-gallery  setup,  and  the  gullibility  of  collectors. 

Featured  were  23  excremental  sculptures  in  cast  stone,  varying  from 
normal  human  size  to  5-foot  dripping  superman  accumulations.  Art  col¬ 
lectors  bought  the  products  in  quantity.  Exhibitor-painter  Boris  Lurie’s 
comments  follow: 

Late  one  night  recently,  early  in 
the  morning  in  fact,  I  stopped  over 
at  Sam  Goodman’s  studio.  I  noticed 
he  had  been  working  on  a  sculpture 
which  had  been  discarded  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  studio.  It  came  upon  me 
at  once  that  this  was  the  sculpture 
that  had  to  be  done  by  someone  at 
this  particular  time:  expressed  in 
artistic  terms,  it  was  the  answer,  in 
this  spripg  of  1964  in  this  City  of 
New  York.  This  sculpture  had  to  be 
done  by  Goodman  only;  nothing  like 
it  has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  artist,  as  if  hopeless  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  project  so  difficult,  so 
full  of  explosive  matter  directed 
against  its  author  himself,  as  well 
as  the  art-world  around  him,  ap¬ 
parently  had  put  the  idea  aside,  in 
,  the  realization  of  the  hopelessness 
and  dangers  involved  in  its  execu¬ 
tion  and  presentation.  I  was  blessed 
with  an  insight  that  permitted  me  to 
fathom  the  importance  of  that 
sculpture  and  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  the  sculptor  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  dangerous  idea.  I  con¬ 
sider  myself  lucky  indeed  to  have  t 

been  given  the  opportunity  to  have 
played  a  minor  part  in  this  project. 

I  remember  Goodman’s  work  be¬ 
fore,  from  the  beginning  of  the  his¬ 
toric  exhibitions  at  the  rebellious 
March  Gallery  that  had  been  the 
first  rallying  call  for  a  truly  new  so¬ 
cial  art,  from  the  wealth  of  which  a 
subsequent  generation  of  artists 
nourished  themselves.  From  burnt 
babies,  dolls  of  our  childhood,  of 
Auschwitz  and  Hiroshima,  and  dolls 
of  the  little  Negro  girls  killed  here 
in  the  U.S.A.,  he  had  gone  on  to  en¬ 
rich  our  consciousness  with  an  im¬ 
age  of  the  useless  and  discarded 
bundles.  His  Doom-Show  construc¬ 
tions  set  up  a  howl  to  exorcise  nu¬ 
clear  holocaust,  and  his  No-sculp¬ 
tures  now— an  ultimate  gesture  of 
aggressive  manly  despair — plunged 
into  our  consciousness  with  the  ex¬ 
actitude  of  the  matador  in  the  final 
kill. 

When  I  was  imprisoned  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  concentration  camp  during  the 
war,  Jewish  prisoners  drowned  a 
fellow  Jew  in  the  accumulated  ex¬ 
crements  of  the  latrine  for  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  enemy.  The  price  of 
collaboration  in  art,  too,  is  excre¬ 
mental  suffocation. 


In  1962,  the  only  courageous  art 
dealer  in  the  world,  Arturo  Schwarz 
of  Milan,  Italy,  exhibited  selections 
of  the  Lurie-Goodman  shows  held  at 
the  old  March  Gallery  on  East  Tenth 
Street  in  New  York.  The  selections 
included  work  from  the  Vulgar,  In¬ 
volvement,  and  Doom  Shows,  exe¬ 
cuted  since  1957.  I  was  astonished 
and  surprised  when  Schwarz  jubi¬ 
lantly  picked  a  Goodman  construc¬ 
tion  that  had  the  beginnings  of  his 
present  No-sculptures  within  it,  to 
be  placed  in  the  show  window  of  his 
gallery. 

I  remember  Arturo  Schwarz  be¬ 
ing  as  happy  as  a  child  to  have 
thought  of  this  idea,  to  have  assert¬ 
ed  his  courage  and  independence,  to 
have  disregarded  the  reactions  of 
the  citizenry  passing  by  his  shop 
window.  With  this  one  gestui'e  he 
expressed  so  many  things  all  at 
once,  he  reversed  so  many  acts  we 
would  like  not  to  have  ever  sup¬ 
pressed,  out  of  politeness,  or  fear. 

But  such  acts,  such  gestures  are 
rare  indeed  here.  Where  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  art  is  in  the  hands  of  worn- 
out  disillusioned  aesthete-intellectu¬ 
als  and  speculator-collectors  greedy 
to  pounce  upon  any  acceptable  nov- 


“Look — Ma  .  .  .  No  Sculptures !” 
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at  the  art  world  fair  in  Venice  and 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York, 
where  coca-cola-pop-art  melts  into 
and  becomes  identical  with  the  de¬ 
sign  and  comercial  art  around  it. 
What  contrast  between  collabora¬ 
tionist-pop-art  and  the  bloodied 
heads  of  the  civil  rights  demonstra¬ 
tors  who  dare  say  no. 

Goodman’s  No-sculptures  could  not 
have  come  to  us  at  a  better  moment 
and  .in  a  better  place,  in  New  York, 
in  1964.  It  is  the  answer  on  a  social, 
aesthetic,  and  on  a  psychological 
level.  But  over  and  above,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  heroism  without 
which  no  great  achievement  in  art 
is  possible.  Heroism  implies  a  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  the  hero  to 
expose  himself  to  risks  and  dangers. 
Goodman’s  No-sculptures  are  an  as¬ 
sertion  against  fear,  an  assertion  of 
strength  in  the  face  of  submission, 
of  energy  in  the  face  of  castration, 
an  assertion  of  the  individual  who 
refuses  to  bend. 

These  phrases,  when  not  followed 
by  deeds,  sound  old  and  outworn, 
and  therefore  meaningless:  but  the 
Holy  Deed,  the  Fearless  Act  re¬ 
deems  them  and  gives  them  life  and 
truth. 

On  an  aesthetic  level  (if  we 
should  wish  at  all  to  meet  this  pseu¬ 
do-science  on  its  own  grounds) 
Goodman’s  work  opens  to  reexami¬ 
nation  the  whole  complex  of  the 
Paris  New  Realists  and  its  Ameri¬ 
can  chauvinistic  derivation  and  bas¬ 
tardization  called  pop-art.  It  is  a  de¬ 
mand  to  reopen  inquiry  on  the  falsi¬ 
fication  of  todays  art-history,  writ¬ 
ten  before  and  during  the  time  the 


works  described  are  being  created; 
a  demand  to  expose  the  propaganda- 
machine  that  has  come  into  being  in 
this  post  abstract-expressionist  pe¬ 
riod.  Psychologically,  our  spotless 
Puritanism,  our  taboos,  and  perhaps 
the  roots  of  all  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  are  opened  up  to  questioning. 

On  a  social  level,  besides  many 
points  brought  out  previously  here, 
I  would  like  to  point  to  the  coloring 
of  Goodman’s  sculptures  which 
range  from  ochres  and  browns  to 
metallic  blacks  and  deep  black. 
There  are  no  lily-white  No-sculp¬ 
tures  in  this  show. 

But,  as  we  all  know  deep  down, 
it  is  not  by  submission,  coolness,  re¬ 
moteness,  apathy  and  boredom  that 
great  art  is  created,  no  matter  what 
the  cynics  might  tell  us.  The  secret 
ingredient  of  all  art  is  what  is  most 
difficult  to  learn;  it  is  courage. 
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Overheard 

One  day  as  I  was  waiting  on  a  grey  platform 

for  a  grey  subway  train  that  by  the  way  never  came 

this  middle  aged  middle  class 

in  fact 

she  was  well  middled 

lady  &  her  son — 8  years  until  his  barmitzvah 
appeared  He 

had  on  a  blue  felt  hat  with  a  brim  &  a  button  on  it 
(take  off  the  brim  shove  5  dollars  &  insincere 
best  wishes 

in  his  hand  throw  him  on  a  flowered  dais  with 
some  finger 

snapping  nice  jewish  goys  &  a  few  underde¬ 
veloped  promiscuous 
girls  And  he’s  A  Man) 

Anyway  out 

of  the  molecules  infesting  his  mind  the  kid  put  into 
words  a 

question  “Mommy” 

he  said  “yes  dear”  said  mommy  &  pushed  back  his 
hair  unaware  of  the 

coming  revelation  “Mommy”  he  asked 
“why  did  god  make  us  so  that  we  have  to  doody  & 
make  weewee  all  of  the  time 
?”  Mommy  shrank  from  the  fruit  of  her  womb  & 
then  flaunted  the  rules 
by  hitting  her  son 
hard  on  the  Head. 

His  Soul  Died  That  Day  — J.  Hoberman 
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THE  BATHROOM 


(Continued  from  Back  Cover) 

thirty-eight  variations  caused  by  the 
combination  of  urine  and  water. 

The  fifth  year  Pimento  spent  in 
study  of  fecal  matter  and  by  the  sixth 
year  he  was  able  to  tell  his  immediate 
future  by  the  contemplation  of  his 
turds.  He  would  tell  his  fortune  each 
morning  in  this  way  for  the  following 
24-hour  period. 

Due  to  the  abnormal  regularity  of 
his  diet  (mostly  wood  pulp  and  vege¬ 
table  fibres)  his  bowel  movements 
maintained  a  consistent  similarity,  and 
for  this  reason  Pimento  would  foresee 
little  change  in  his  fortune  from  day  4 
to  day,  and  as  there  was  actually  no 
opportunity  for  any  change  in  his  life 
whatsoever  Pimento’s  predictions  were 
invariably  correct. 

This  gave  him  a  blind  belief  in  his 
ability  as  a  prophet  which,  putting  him 
in  a  world  of  supermen,  perhaps  saved 
his  reason  during  those  last  dreadful 
years  in  the  bathroom. 

The  sixth  year  Pimento  had  wearied 
of  all  his  diversions  and  rituals  except 
the  one  of  prediction.  After  the  daily 
fortune  had  been  told  he  would  pace  his 
cubicle,  something  he  had  never  de¬ 
scended  to  doing  in  the  previous  years. 
Then  he  would  count  the  bathroom 
tiles  first  by  rows  and  then  by  the 
many  geometrical  patterns  they  form¬ 
ed  in  their  repetition. 

He  got  to  know  each  tile  so  well, 
though  they  were  so  identical,  that  he 
attributed  a  separate  identity  to  each 
one,  and  some  he  hated  and  some  he 
adored  and  some  he  merely  put  up 
with.  There  were  some  five  thousand 
tiles  in  the  room,  all  white  and  all 
sexagonal,  but  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year  Pimento  knew  the  history  and 
character  of  each  and  exactly  how  they 
would  act  within  the  situations  he  cre¬ 
ated  for  them. 

These  tiles  became  the  population  of 
his  world  and  though  he  never  advised 
them  they  led  their  complicated  lives 
according  to  his  laws.  Not  once  did  any 
of  them  act  in  any  other  way  than  that 
which  he  foresaw. 

The  very  fact  that  they  were  so  non¬ 
descript  and  indistinguishable  yet  so 
complicated  and  unique  in  relation  to 
each  other  geometrically  and  every 
other  way  made  them  much  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  the  art¬ 
fully  formed  faucets,  chains  and  plung¬ 
ers  of  the  bathroom  fixtures.  They 
never  moved,  they  never  changed,  they 
could  not  be  manipulated  into  any 
other  shape,  position  or  use  and  yet 
they  were  the  least  static  things  in  the 
room. 

Throughout  the  seventh  year  Pimen¬ 
to  hurried  through  his  daily  fortune¬ 
telling  like  a  prayer,  hurrying  through 
it  in  order  to  get  back  into  the  universe 
of  the  tiles. 
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In  the  early  months  of  his  eighth 
year  he  was  liberated.  His  friends 
broke  through  the  false  mural  and 
greeted  him  with  open  arms,  surprised 
to  find  him  alive.  They  were  shocked, 
however,  to  discover  him  lacking  in  any 
interest  whatsoever  as  to  the  fortunes 
of  their  party;  and  their  vanity  was  in¬ 
jured  when,  sitting  at  cafes  together, 
they  saw  his  eyes  wandering  while 
they  regaled  him  with  stories  of  their 
escapades  in  the  underground. 

Even  his  mother  and  sister  found 
him  callous  to  their  sufferings  during 
the  war  and  decided  that  his  own  hor¬ 
rible  experience  had  blunted  his  capa¬ 
city  for  pity.  His  colleagues  found  him 
so  unconcerned  with  the  problems  of 
humanity  that  they  drew  up  a  paper  of 
expulsion  from  the  party  and  handed 
it  to  him.  Pimento  accepted  it  politely 
and  made  no  comment. 

He  left  Budapest  and  travelled  to  a 
winter  resort  by  the  sea  where  he  at¬ 
tempted  by  advertising  to  attract  a 
clientele  whose  fortunes  he  promised  to 
tell  by  reading  of  their  bowel  move¬ 
ments,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
such  an  enterprise  and  it  failed. 

He  took  to  frequenting  public  baths 


Since  1908,  the  Uncle  Sam  Breakfast 
Food  Company  in  Omaha,  Nebraska 
has  been  marketing  “Uncle  Sam  Cereal 
— A  Natural  Laxative.”  States  the 
copy  on  the  side  of  the  package:  “If 
you  are  irregular  because  of  dieting, 
the  whole  wheat  flakes  in  Uncle  Sam 
Cereal  will  furnish  additional  bulk.  To 
help  you  further,  the  flaxseed  in  Uncle 
Sam  expands  to  supply  more  bulk  and 
at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  lubricant.” 
Yes,  China  may  have  failed  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  in  1900  to  get  rid  of  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  by  means  of  an  uprising  called 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  but  the  United 
States  will  always  have  a  successful 
Bowel  Movement. 


SIR  REALIST: 


Timing 

Thought  you  might  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark  which  I  just  heard  on 
NBC  (radio)  news  on  the  hour:  “A 
Goldwater  report  in  just  a  minute, 
after  this  from  Phillips’  Milk  of  Mag¬ 
nesia.”  Carter  A.  Daniel 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Add  this  to  your  Sic  Transit  Ad 
Nauseam concerning  ill-timed  commer¬ 
cials:  The  day  of  Caryl  Chessman’s 
execution  found  a  radio  broadcaster 
describing  the  horrid  scene  roughly  as 
follows:  “The  sun  is  glancing  off  San 
Francisco  Bay;  a  sea  gull  is  wheeling 
in  the  air,  and  in  25  minutes  Caryl 
Chessman  must  take  that  long,  last, 
lonely  walk” — enter  sponsor’s  message: 
the  sound  of  a  cash  register  ringing, 
then  a  voice  saying — “Is  your  life 
worth  two  cents?”  It  was  a  commercial 
for  life  insurance.  Stephen  Keppel 

Portland,  Ore. 


in  order  to  be  with  tiles  once  more,  but 
there  was  no  chance  for  intimacy  and 
it  was  somehow  not  the  same. 

In  desperation  he  returned  to  Buda¬ 
pest  and  went  to  the  flat  containing 
the  bathroom  he  knew  so  well,  but  it 
had  been  rented  and  the  lady  refused 
even  to  let  him  in  the  door. 

He  begged  that  he  might  rent  only 
the  bathroom  from  her,  but  she  laugh¬ 
ed  in  his  face  saying  that  it  was  the 
only  bathroom  in  Budapest  undamaged 
by  the  war  and  did  he  think  her  such 
a  fool  that  she  would  give  it  up? 

There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do 
but  seek  out  his  former  colleagues  and 
beg  that  they  admit  him  into  the  party 
once  more. 

His  contrition  was  so  complete  and 
his  convictions  so  revived  that  they 
without  hesitation  accepted  him  with 
open  arms  back  into  their  circle  and 
indeed  they  were  soon  greatly  reward¬ 
ed  for  so  doing,  for  not  only  did  Pi¬ 
mento  every  morning  read  their  bowel 
movements  absolutely  free  and  predict 
great  martyrdoms  and  eventual  recog¬ 
nition  for  them  all  but  he  also  became 
the  most  fearless,  uncompromising  and 
militant  of  the  group  in  defense  of  the 
cause. 

In  fact  his  zeal  had  to  be  curbed,  for 
it  was  so  great  it  threatened  from  time 
to  time  to  bring  about  premature  re¬ 
sults,  which  of  course  was  exactly  what 
Pimento  had  in  mind  because  he  was 
always  hoping  that  something  could  be 
arranged  so  there  would  be  another 
war  and  he  could  once  more  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  minority  and  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  hidden  in  a  tiled  bath¬ 
room  for  another  seven  years  if  not 
longer. 
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‘Your  job  will  be  to  sow  confusion 
on  the  Cyprus  Question  .  . 


“The  phone  lobby  has 
a  great  answer  to  the  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Schools  contro¬ 
versy:  Why  not  give  each 
kid  15  minutes  a  day  to 
dial-a-prayer?” 


“What!  Pick  up  Lenny  || 
Bruce  again?  G — *!!^%!  ] 

D — #*!*%M*F/  /S— =!  8 


‘Please,  kids — I’m  trying  to  get  the  place 
known  as  a  homosexual  hangout.” 


“I’ll  support  him — provided 
he  doesn’t  ‘clarify’  his  views.” 


“Really! — in  Schrafft’s?” 


“Sir,  as  a  conscientious  objector  I  insist  on 
being  transferred  out  of  the  Medical  Corps!” 
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“ — And  I  say  it  is  electioneering!" 
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The  Ordeal  of  Altruism 

by  Laurence  S.  Cole 


Late  in  1962,  the  Lower  Eastside  Action  Project 
opened  its  storefront  door  with  a  plan  for  a  club  for 
neighborhood  boys,  and  with  a  lot  of  optimism  about 
getting  community  support.  Now,  more  than  two  years 
later,  the  club  is  a  fact,  having  accomplished  much 
more  than  we  ever  planned.  The  optimism,  though, 
gave  way  to  the  realization  that  we  were  more  to  be 
played  with  than  sponsored. 

Beginning  as  a  judo  club  with  a  coffeepot,  LEAP  be¬ 
came  a  kind  of  super-family  functioning  as  parent, 
doctor,  lawyer,  therapist,  teacher  and  friend  to  35  or  so 
Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  boys  from  the  Lower  Eastside. 
The  process  of  growth  from  storefront  to  bigger  store¬ 
front,  to  the  final  consolidation  with  our  home,  has  been 
a  series  of  major  and  minor  disappointments  scattered 
through  otherwise  happy  times  with  a  group  of  warm 
and  beautiful  kids.  The  disappointments  came  in  the 
form  of  promises  of  help — generally  unsolicited,  almost 
always  unfulfilled. 

One  of  our  cardinal  rules  is  that  nothing  is  promised 
to  kids  that  can’t  be  accomplished.  They’ve  had  enough 
of  the  kind  of  promise  that  is  made  only  to  seduce  them 
or  put  them  off.  The  months  that  they  spend  clinging 
to  insecurity  and  distrust  are  a  direct  function  of  being 
lied  to  by  everyone  from  their  parents  to  the  welfare 
department,  from  their  teachers  to  the  movies,  about 
what  they  can  expect  of  the  world  around  them.  Their 
lack  of  trust  in  adults  is  one  of  their  most  rational 
attitudes. 

When  we  came  together  with  the  kids,  none  of  them 
believed  we  would  be  there  on  each  following  night. 
Some  said  this  while  others  thought  it  to  themelves: 
we  were  not  permanent. 

Soon,  though,  trust  in  us  happened.  It  happened 
through  many  day  to  day  and  middle  of  the  night  tests. 
It  happened  through  our  being  certain  that  our  prom¬ 
ises  were  never  made  out  of  expediency.  It  happened 
because  we  did  not  include  the  kids  in  our  own  personal 
hopes  or  fantasies.  The  kids  began  to  believe  in  us. 

Volunteers  by  the  drove  have  come  to  me  with  the 
qualifications  of  being  white  and  educated,  asking  to 
help.  “What  can  you  do?”  I  ask.  “I  don’t  know,”  is-  the 
inevitable  reply. 

About  95%  of  the  100  or  more  volunteers  who  have 
come  to  us  have  no  idea  what  they  have  to  offer.  Most 
of  these  are  college  graduates  who  feel  that  they  should 
be  doing  something.  They  hear  of  our  Summerhillian 
philosophy  and  make  the  typical  distortion  that  free¬ 
dom  for  the  kids  means  the  same  degree  of  freedom  for 
the  staff.  It  doesn’t.  , 

A  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  teach  and  this  takes 
time,  training  and  discipline.  Likewise,  a  person  who 
is  going  to  take  5  kids  on  a  trip  must  know  what  he  is 
doing  on  a  few  levels.  First  he  should  know  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  what  he  is  attempting  and  most  important 
he  should  be  guided  by  some  set  of  principles.  In  too 
many  cases  freedom  for  children  is  confused  with  irre¬ 
sponsibility  for  adults. 

So  most  of  the  volunteers  are  never  used.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  screening  device  I  employ  is  the  kids. 
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“Just  go  on  in  and  relax,”  we  say.  “If  something  is 
going  to  come  of  it,  it  will  happen  soon  enough.” 

But  for  many  who  do  make  the  commitment  to  work 
with  us,  the  pressure  of  having  to  exist  in  a  non- 
structured  situation,  using  spontaneous  abilities  and 
emotion,  proves  too  much.  First,  they  begin  using  more 
of  my  time  than  the  kids.  Then  they  take  out  their 
problems  on  the  kids.  And  finally,  if  I  don’t  ask  them 
to  leave,  they  just  disappear. 

Most  of  the  volunteers  want  to  work  for  me.  In  the 
end,  they  make  me  responsible  for  their  entrance  into 
the  fold  and  for  their  ultimate  demise.  Few  come  in 
because  of  the  kids.  The  ones  who  do  usually  stay.  The 
ones  who  come  in  for  some  approval  or  attachment  to 
me  as  their  sole  reward  always  are  disappointed.  I  just 
don’t  have  the  time  or  the  inclination  for  them. 

Two  couples  and  a  few  individuals  who  have  worked 
w'ith  LEAP  have  all  dropped  off.  Most  of  them  came 
in  slowly,  made  some  relationships  with  the  kids  and 
then,  slowly,  and  for  their  own  reasons,  destroyed  these 
relationships.  This  is  why  we  are  much  more  cynical 
than  ever  when  someone  comes  in  to  help.  The  socigl 
work  type  “uplifters”  get  a  fast  boot  in  the  ego. 

I  will  insist  on  two  things.  First  that  the  people  who 
want  to  work  with  us  have  something  to  offer,  even  if 
this  is  a  warm  real  affection  and  not  a  Master’s  degree. 
Second,  they  must  be  aware  of  and  accept  the  principles 
of  non-intervention  we  have  set  up,  regardless  of  their 
own  fears  and  neuroses. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  have  none  of  these 
fears  or  neuroses,  only  that  we  are  willing  to  put  them 
aside  to  allow  a  real  sort  of  freedom  rather  than  our 
own  projected  image  of  it. 


Our  first  contact  with  the  field  of  fund-raising  came 
when  we  found  that  a  large  federally  sponsored  organ¬ 
ization  for  youth  was  giving  funds  to  support  “grass 
roots”  experimental  programs  such  as  ours.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  one  of  the  proposed  programs  included  in 
their  617-page  “Proposal”  came  close  to  being  our  pro¬ 
gram.  A  difference  was  their  focus  on  military  drill, 
including  uniforms  and  rifles,  and  a  general  kind  of 
Bundist  rigidity. 

The  leader  of  this  wing  of  the  organization  told  me 
he  thought  that  “the  Nazi  philosophy  included  the  best 
kind  of  involvement  for  youth  that  had  ever  existed.” 
He  told  me  how  he  likes  to  move  into  the  slum  areas 
in  which  he  works  and  put  thick  carpets  on  the  floors 
and  beautiful  furniture  so  that  “when  the  people  come 
in  they  are  uplifted.”  No  kidding.  He  really  said  that. 

Their  annual  budget  was,  for  this  one  small  activity, 
about  $100,000.  A  small  part  of  the  nearly  $14,000,000 
available  for  the  organization. 

One  of  the  administrators  walked  in  one  day  after 
we  had  requested  $2,000  aid  to  pay  all  the  upkeep  ex¬ 
penses  on  our  first  storefront.  I  was  in  a  judogi  (judo' 
costume)  and  working  out  with  a  few  of  the  boys 
when  he  came  in.  “I  just  came  to  watch,”  he  said.  He 
stayed  for  about  an  hour,  as  more  boys  came  in.  He 
became  increasingly  uncomfortable  and  finally,  after 
much  strained  small  talk  directed  from  him  to  the 
boys  with  no  response,  he  left.  I  was  told  that  our 
request  would  be  considered  at  the  next  board  meeting 
and  that  he  would  recommend  it.  Two  weeks,  he  said, 
and  we  would  hear.  We  waited. 
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What  LEAP  Is  Doing 

•  Remedial  programs  in  reading  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  school  subjects  were  developed  after  mem¬ 
bers  requested  them.  Working  mutually  to  set  up  per¬ 
sonal  programs,  kids  and  staff  use  everything  from 
Lenny  Bruce  to  Salinger  as  reading  texts — often 
argue  history  over  coffee — and  find  colored  rods  and 
number  games  an  exciting  way  to  learn  math. 

•  A  Bail  Fund,  once  a  high  priority  asset  to  LEAP, 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  despite  its  comforting  pres¬ 
ence,  since  the  members  are  rarely  in  legal  difficulties 
any  longer.  The  necessity  for  a  Bail  Fund  becomes 
obvious,  however,  when  it  is  known  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  arrested  while  not  breaking  the  law. 

•  The  Scholarship  Fund,  taking  present  priority  of 
importance,  will  send  four  boys  each  year  to  private 
high  schools  where  their  potential  can  be  realized. 
High  interest  in  finishing  school  and  learning  skills 
grew  out  of  members’  increased  awareness  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  real  possibilities  of  competing  as 
equals  with  others. 

•  From  initial  conflict  and  mutual  distrust  with  the 
local  police  precinct,  LEAP  has,  through  its  legal 
and  community  relations  activities,  established  effec¬ 
tive  liaison  with  the  Police  Department.  The  PD  has, 
in  turn,  responded  by  placing  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro 
policemen  in  the  area;  and  by  working  in  some  areas 
to  improve  police-community  relations,  LEAP’S  Direc¬ 
tor  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Precinct  Youth  Council’s 
Committee  on  Narcotics. 
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•  Believing  that  kids  should  have  a  place  of  their 
own,  the  excitement  presently  around  LEAP  cen¬ 
ters  in  a  new  club  room,  designed  and  built  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  boys  themselves,  with  the  occasional 
guidance  of  builders,  electricians,  masons,  etc.  The 
right  of  ownership  as  well  as  the  corresponding  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  a  new  and  exciting  venture  for  most 
of  the  members. 

©  Plans  are  in  the  works  to  extend  the  ownership  out 
of  New  York  City.  On  5  acres  of  woodland,  donated 
by  a  Realist  reader,  the  boys  hope  to  move  out  of  a 
25  foot  lean-to  built  last  year,  and  into  a  frame  house 
they  hope  to  build  in  the  summer  of  1965. 

©  A  group  of  non-builders  hopes  to  take  a  tour  of 
the  US  in  the  summer  of  1965,  if  they  can  muster  the 
support  for  it.  The  importance  of  this  decision,  as  ,  1 

well  as  the  trip  itself,  should  be  obvious.  I 

©  Medical  and  psychological  services,  once  generally 
ignored,  now  rest  with  LEAP’S  physician  and  psycho-  j 
analyst — both  top  young  practitioners  giving  of  their 
time  to  boys  whom  they  have  come  to  know  and  like. 

The  advent  of  a  physician  meant  the  reversal  of  a 
two-year  unsuccessful  treatment  for  diabetes  for  one 
boy  who  had  been  attending  Bellvue’s  clinic. 

©  Theatre  and  museum  trips  have  broken  the  culture 
barrier  and  now  kids  eagerly  await  tickets  to  plays 
from  Golden  Boy  to  The  Deputy.  A  funny  confronta¬ 
tion  happened  on  one  of  these  nights  when  the  boys 
met  their  “official  teacher”  with  her  date  at  the  film 
Tom  Jones  while  she  and  they  were  sipping  espresso 
in  the  lounge. 


Eight  weeks  later  we  had  been  put  off  three  times, 
found  it  impossible  to  get  calls  into  or  returned  from 
those  in  charge,  and  were  pretty  weary  from  all  the 
ups  and  downs.  WCBS  was  doing  a  TV  show  from  the 
club,  called  The  Role  of  the  Maverick  Social  Worker, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  before  the  show  whether  I  should 
mention  the  organization  in  question  as  a  supporter 
of  LEAP.  Up  to  this  time  LEAP  was  being  run  out  of 
our  own  pockets  and  our  rent  picked  up  by  some  guy 
who  runs  this  “dirty  Greenwich  Village  magazine.”- 

I  called  and  was  told  I  would  get  a  call  back.  I  in¬ 
sisted  on  talking  to  the  man  bcause  the  TV  show  was 
about  10  minutes  off.  I  got  through  and  was  told  the 
good  news:  no  money.  “We  had  to  set  up  a  program  at 
a  settlement  house,”  he  said,  “and  it  was  a  matter  of 
them  or  you.  Maybe  next  time.”  That  time  never  came. 
The  settlement  house  he  mentioned,  however,  has  a 
budget  of  over  $200,000  per  year. 

It  was  understood  before  the  federal  government 
approved  this  new  “experimental”  organization  that 
they  would  not  support  existing  institutions.  In  a  con¬ 
gressional  investigation  later,  it  was  shown  that  this 
kind  of  support  accounts  for  most  of  the  14  million. 

Bernice  Liebow,  an  elf  disguised  from  9  to  5  as  a 
secretary  at  a  large  talent  agency,  spent  a  few  days  in 
the  secret  archives  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  came  up  with  a  list  of  about  75  local  foundations 
specializing  in  youth  work.  We  wrote  to  all  75  of  them. 
One  was  our  own  letter  saying  “moved  left  no  address” 
on  the  envelope.  Another  was  a  letter  telling  us  the 
foundation  no  longer  exists.  The  third  was  a  letter 
requesting  more  information. 

We  sent  the  more  information  and  soon  received  a 
letter  requesting  an  interview.  I  got  dressed  in  my  suit 
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and  made  the  interview.  “Very  nice  project,”  he  said; 
“if  we  had  more  like  this,  on  a  neighborhood  to  neigh¬ 
borhood  basis,  we  wouldn’t  have  half  the  JD  problem 
we  have.”  “Yes,”  I  said,  “that’s  what  we’re  trying  to 
show.  That  small  neighborhood  centers  whose  staff  can 
move  in  any  and  all  directions  will  work.”  “You’re 
right,”  he  said.  “I  wish  I  knew  of  some  place  you  could 
go  for  help.” 

“What  about  here?”  I  asked.  “What  about  here?” 

“Our  Board  is  a  bunch  of  stuffed  shirts.  They’d  never 
go  for  this  ‘non-authoritarian’  thing.  I  want  you  to 
know,  though,  that  I’m  100%  for  it.” 

“I  know,”  I  said,  and  left. 

It  was  getting  near  Christmas  time,  1963,  and  I 
noticed  in  the  paper  something  about  a  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  that 
was  located  in  New  York  and  was  running  a  large  char¬ 
ity  ball  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Since  we  hadn’t  written  to 
them  or  seen  them  before,  I  called  and  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  director.  I  was  ushered  into  a  small  office 
on  the  upper  floor  of  an  eastside  midtown  hotel.  I  talked 
with  the  director,  an  “ex”  public  relations  man  who 
had  “gotten  interested  in  kids.” 

After  dropping  off  his  laundry,  we  headed  for  the 
club  so  that  he  could  see  firsthand  what  we  were  doing. 
He  spent  the  day  tantalizing  all  of  us  with  what  he  was 
going  to  do  for  the  club.  First,  about  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  for  Christmas.  “All  these  kids  should 
get  presents,”  he  said.  Then  boxing  gloves  and  sports 
equipment.  Mickey  Mantle  and  Y.  A.  Tittle  to  come 
down  and  teach  sports.  Free  tickets  to  Yankee  Sta¬ 
dium  with  all  the  hot  dogs  the  kids  could  eat. 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  back  this  up.  “Look,  I’m  not 
the  kind  of  guy  .  .  .  ,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  had  contacts  in  Detroit  and  might  be 
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able  to  line  us  up  a  car  for  the  summer.  A  station 
wagon. 

“Why  don’t  you  write  us  a  letter  requesting  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Society?”  he  asked. 

“Okay,”  I  said. 

The  day  before  Christmas  came,  and  after  my  spend¬ 
ing  ten  anxious  phone  calls  and  many  hours  in  his 
office,  waiting  for  the  means  to  fulfill  his  grandiose 
promises  to  the  kids,  the  National  Society  gave  us  a 
check  for  $50. 

None  of  the  other  things  ever  materialized,  but  the 
kids  were  expecting  a  gala  Christmas  celebration  and 
we  had  to  come  through.  We  used  my  wife  Michelle’s 
Christmas  bonus. 

Two  of  the  boys  were  going  to  fight.  They  decided  to 
fight  in  the  club  with  gloves  rather  than  outside  with 
knives.  They  didn’t  want  “outsiders”  involved  in  our 
business.  The  National  Society  director  promised  us 
gloves,  immediately ,  for  the  emergency. 

The  kids  did  fight  in  the  club — barefisted. 

The  National  Society  collected  about  $7,000  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  dance,  with  Senator  Dodd  as  the  sponsor. 
The  money  was  to  be  used  for  youth  activities.  As  far 
as  I  know,  none  of  it  ever  was. 


We  began  getting  publicity.  We  were  unique,  they 
said,  and  had  something.  Reporters  were  impressed. 
Two  big  articles  in  a  large  city  daily  later,  we  had 
about  forty  more  dollars.  We  became  enmeshed  in  a 
death  in  the  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention  that  smelled 
of  murder  by  negligence.  One  of  our  kids,  who  was  in 
at  the  time,  was  bothered  by  what  he  saw.  He  told  his 
story  to  a  columnist  who  spent  a  few  columns  talking 
about  this  boy’s  courage  in  speaking  out,  and  about 
the  club,  and  about  Art  Galligan,  our  lawyer,  who  had 
gotten  the  boy  who  spoke  out  freed  from  jail  on  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity  (five  months  after  his  arrest). 

As  a  result  of  all  this  notoriety  we  were  asked  to 
appear  on  the  Barry  Gray  show  and  spent  an  hour  on 
the  air.  Much  time  was  spent  talking  about  the  club 
and  how  we  needed  money.  Our  address  was  given  out 
three  times  over  the  air  in  a  request  for  funds. 

Ten  dollars  came  in  from  that. 

We  were  told  that,  in  order  to  help  us  out,  the  sta¬ 
tion  would  do  a  series  of  spot  announcements  for  funds 
for  us.  I  called  five  or  six  times  to  remind  them  of  their 
promise  and  was  finally  given  the  name  of  another  sta¬ 
tion. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  a  public  relations  man,  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  one  night  while  sitting  over  a  corned 
beef  sandwich.  Much  discussion  and  time  was  spent 
about  plans  for  a  fund-raising  letter  and  finally  for  a 
benefit.  The  benefit  finally  became  the  decided  approach. 
I  made  it  clear  that  I  could  not  take  time  out  from  the 
kids  to  organize  such  a  venture,  so  it  would  have  to  be 
handled  without  me. 

That  was  three  months  ago.  Haven’t  seem  him  since. 

A  prominent  comedian,  in  return  for  some  personal 
favors,  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  for  LEAP.  I 
said  that  we  were  in  pretty  bad  shape  for  the  summer, 
and  anything  he  could  do  we  would  appreciate.  He 
said  he  would  do  a  benefit  for  LEAP.  Favors  delivered, 
we  were  forgotten. 

“LEAP?  Oh  yeah,  that’s  a  game  you  play  off  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.” 
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A  guy  came  in  from  New  Jersey,  interested  in  a 
cause  we  were  backing  and  stayed  to  enjoy  the  social 
niceties  of  the  Cole  household  —  centered  around  a 
round  oak  table  and  a  Chemex  coffeepot  that  Michelle 
makes  attempts  at  using.  He  asked  a  lot  about  the  club 
and  then  said  that  he  could  certainly  hit  some  of  his 
friends  for  some  quick  cash.  I  said  that  would  be  nice. 

Two  weeks  later  he  said  he  had  collected  ninety  dol¬ 
lars  (an  amount  that  would  have  gone  for  summer 
camp  expenses  for  two  boys).  He  said  he  would  mail  it 
to  me. 

Now  remember,  all  this  time,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
cases,  he  was  making  the  overtures.  I  responded  with 
interest,  but  he  initiated  the  “giving.” 

A  week  after  that  he  came  over,  with  his  girlfriend. 
He  said  he  would  go  home  and  mail  the  money.  He  had 
forgotten  it. 

A  week  later  I  called  him  and  he  said  he  mailed  the 
money. 

That  was  the  first  of  June.  By  the  end  of  July  we  had 
received  nothing.  Never  heard  from  him  again. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  New  Jersey  came  in — 
it  was  in  the  spring — we  were  introduced  to  an  official 
of  a  labor  union  who,  we  were  told,  might  help  us  get 
our  budget.  We  talked  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  sent 
one  of  his  emissaries  to  “investigate”  us.  The  FBI 
would  have  been  proud.  After  a  four-hour  interview 
with  me,  the  union  sent  letters  to  most  of  my  ex-profes¬ 
sors,  employers  and  other  youth  organizations  in  the 
community.  A  report  was  written  by  the  investigator, 
and  the  results,  which  we  received  also,  stated  unequiv¬ 
ocally  that  we  deserved  whatever  help  the  union  had 
to  offer.  I  am  told  that  potentially  that  was  quite  a  bit. 

After  four  weeks  of  dangling,  we  were  told  that  the 
decision  would  be  given  in  a  week.  That  week,  all  the 
union  officials  were  in  Miami.  I  called  the  next  week 
and  was  given  the  contents  of  a  memo  that,  it  turned 
out,  I  was  not  supposed  to  hear. 

The  memo  was  from  the  foundation  that  generally 
complies  with  the  union’s  wishes  for  support  of  organ¬ 
izations.  It  said  to  inform  me  that  they  had  decided 
not  to  support  us  and  to  tell  us  that  they  hope  we  find 
assistance  elsewhere.  But  the  real  reason,  it  said,  and 
get  this,  was  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  desired 
degree  of  publicity  from  giving  to  an  organization 
that  was  so  geographically  cii'cumscribed  and  numer¬ 
ically  small.  UPI  would  never  pick  it  up. 


About  fifteen  minutes  after  I  had  heard  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncement  telling  of  another  1.5  million  dollars  being 
added  to  the  “14  million  dollar  misunderstanding”  on 
the  Lower  Eastside,  the  phone  rang.  It  was  one  of  the 
social  workers  at  that  tower  of  hope.  The  irony  was 
almost  too  much  to  take. 

She  asked  me  if  we  could  send  some  of  “their  kids” 
to  camp. 

Another  public  relations  suggestion  was  that  we 
should  send  out  a  mailing  piece  that  told  the  recipients 
that  we  were  going  to  close.  That  way,  I  was  told,  the 
fact  that  ■'ye  are  in  operation  won’t  hurt  us  so  much. 
You  see,  I  had  already  been  told  time  after  time  that 
one  of  the  reasons  the  foundations  weren’t  helping  was 
that  we  were  operating.  Most  of  their  support  was 
given  to  proposals.  So- — if  we  could  back  up  and  con¬ 
vince  people  that  we  were  going  to  stop  so  that  we 
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could  be  supported  and  start  at  the  beginning,  we  would 
get  the  hand  we  needed. 

Well,  yes,  I  see.  It’s  like  the  March  of  Dimes.  If  we 
can  convince  people  that  not  giving  money  to  us  may 
cause  some  sort  of  genetic  damage  and  their  children 
will  be  born  deformed,  that’s  really  ultimate  fund- 
raising.^  No.  LEAP  will  not  close;  and  the  threat,  even 
for  sneaky  fund-raising  purposes,  'is  both  irresponsible 
and  unacceptable  to  our  own  self-image.  If  we  have 
to  stop  spending  some  on  LEAP  to  be  able  to  meet 
our  own  bills,  we  will,  and  have.  But  LEAP  won’t  close 
as  long  as  there  are  two  kids,  a  roof  and  a  coffeepot. 

If  this  is  what  we  have  to  do  to  get  help,  forget  help. 

My  jaded  optimism  was  bolstered  by  a  letter  we 
received  from  a  prominent  social  scientist.  It  said  .  .  . 
“the  project  does  exactly  the  opposite  of  activities 
associated  with  large  groups.  .  .  .  LEAP  demonstrates 
the  potential  of  small  groups  sparked  by  high  motiva¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm  but  little  cash.  LEAP  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  project  and 
how,  writ  large,  it  can  be  used  in  other  areas  of  New 
York  and  other  cities.  .  .  .” 

The  problem  still  remains  of  how  to  make  this 
“effectiveness”  increase  and  how  finally  to  get  our¬ 
selves  financially  stable  and  in  a  position  to  make  other 
than  existence  decisions. 

Our  headquarters  at  44  E.  3rd  St.,  was  described 
by  the  Village  Voice  as  a  “rickety  three  story  building.” 
Nevertheless,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  turn  all  of  it  into 
club  facilities.  We  are  also  trying  to  get  a  dairy  farm 
or  the  like  so  that  our  kids  who  are  not  going  to  college 
(by  reason  of  tlieir  decision)  can  have  the  alternative 
of  making  a  living  by  their  own  physical  labors  with¬ 
out  subordinating  their  spirit  to  a  pushcart  in  the 
garment  district.  Most  important,  we  are  trying  to  get 
help  in  subsidizing  private  high  school  education  for 
kids  whose  whole  chance  in  life  is  dampened  by  inept 
slum  schools. 

Maybe  now  that  we  know  the  ways  of  The  Promisers, 
our  disappointments  will  be  little  ones. 

Editor’s  'postscript:  Between  the  time  that  Larry  Cole 
wrote  the  above  article  and  the  time  the  Realist  went  to 
press,  the  following  promises  and  disappointments  have 
occurred:  A  plumber  pi’omised  help,  but  that  help  was 
never  forthcoming;  a  lumber  yard  promised  wood,  but  that 
wood  was  never  forthcoming;  Art  Kleps,  to  whom  I  fool¬ 
ishly  gave  a  free  plug  for  his  Morning  Glory  Lodge  (be¬ 
cause  nobody  else  would  take  his  paid  ad),  later  promised 
he’d  give  some  of  LEAP’s  kids  a  vacation  at  his  place, 
and  gave  them  permission  to  use  any  and  all  equipment, 
but  when  they  borrowed  his  boat,  he  put  them  on  the  road 
to  hitchhike  and  they  were  arrested.  Kleps’  defense:  “If 
my  action  seems  cruel,  that’s  because  it  was.  I  try  to  treat 
every  man  who  steals  my  means  of  transportaton  with  un¬ 
bridled  ferocity.” 

One  17-year-old  who  got  arrested  for  violating  the  no¬ 
hitchhiking  ordinance,  said  to  me:  “I  went  up  there  for  a 
vacation  and  I  got  a  police  record  instead.”  He  had  kicked 
a  heroin  habit  with  the  help  of  his  friends  at  LEAP,  has 
an  amazing  aptitude  for  electronics,  and  now  the  Realist, 
in  conjunction  with  LEAP,  is  sponsoring  a  $1,200  radio-TV 
course  he’s  taking.  After  school,  he  has  a  job  filling  orders 
and  going  on  errands  for  the  Realist  (taking  the  place  of 
Robert  Wolf,  who  has  gone  on  to  greater  things  as  a  cub 
reporter  for  Newsday) .  As  we  go  to  press,  LEAP  has  just 
been  granted  official  non-profit  status,  which  means  that 
all  contributions  are  tax-deductible. 


Things  of  the  Month 


Religious  Experience  of  the  Month 

The  new  Miss  America,  36-24-36  and  a  ventriloquist: 
“I  owe  my  victory  to  my  family,  to  my  friends  and  my 
country,  but  most  of  all  to  God.” 

Emotional  Catharsis  of  the  Month 

Actress  Ina  Balin  on  the  Johnny  Carson  show:  “In 
the  picture  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told  I’m  the  only 
one  who  gets  to  tell  off  Christ — you  get  rid  of  a  lot  of 
hostility  that  way.” 

Prognostication  of  the  Month 

Sportscaster  Clure  Mosher:  “There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Phillies  may  never  win  another  ball  game.” 

Typographical  Error  of  the  Month 

The  N.Y.  Times’  front  page,  October  2nd  (all  edi¬ 
tions)  :  “Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  wife  of  the 
Governor,  lost  her  suit  today  to  gain  custody  of  the 
children  of  her  broken  marriage  with  Dr.  James  Slater 
Murphy.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  F.  Gagliardi 
gave  Dr.  Murphy,  a  virologist  at  the  Rockefeller  Insti¬ 
tute,  custody  of  all  four  children.  .  .  .” 

Film  Critique  of  the  Month 

Vogue’s  review  of  The  Beatles’  first  movie:  “A  Hard 
Day’s  Night  is  viciously  pro-youth.  .  . 

Mystery  of  the  Month 

Lady  Bird  Johnson,  upon  being  asked  what  sort  of 
gift  she  gave  her  husband  on  his  56th  birthday:  “I 
can’t  tell  you  what  the  present  is,  but  it’s  something 
the  President  has  needed  and  I’ve  been  remiss  on.” 

Premium  of  the  Month 

Ad  in  Look  magazine:  “We’d  like  to  send  you  a  Ken¬ 
nedy  half-dollar.  Here’s  the  rub.  The  rub  is  our  Minit- 
Rub.  Have  you  ever  experienced  its  deep-down  soothing 
warmth — its  man-sized  pain  relief?  Now’s  your  chance, 
with  a  free  gift  of  a  rare  John  F.  Kennedy  half-dollar 
with  the  purchase  of  Minit-Rub.  Offer  limited  to  one 
per  family  while  the  supply  lasts.  .  . 

Guilt-by-Association  of  the  Month 

The  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  was  the  god¬ 
father  of  one  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy’s  children. 

Extremism  of  the  Month 

Gwendolyn  Kyle,  17,  a  Negro  student  at  Contra  Costa 
College,  has  won  the  John  Birch  Society’s  first  annual 
$1,000  scholarship  award.  She  favors  ballot  proposition 
14  which  would  nullify  California’s  Rumford  Housing 
Act  and  ban  further  legislatures  from  acting  on  racial 
discrimination  in  housing. 

Self-Deprecation  of  the  Month 

Jules  Feiffer,  quoted  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 
“If  the  social  critic  represented  even  the  slightest 
threat  to  our  established  institutions,  he’d  be  in  and 
out  of  jail.” 
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The  Bathroom  in  Budapest 


Ja y  John  Goodwin 


Editor’s  note:  Those  who  automatically  eliminate  scatology  as  a  vehicle 
for  socio-political  satire  will  find  this  story  grist  for  their  limited  mill.  It 
first  appeared  in  a  Parisian  magazine  and  was  reprinted  in  The  Independent 
nearly  a  decade  ago. 


Pimento  spent  seven  years  in  a 
bathroom  in  Budapest.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  buildings  that  they  built  in  nine¬ 
teen  something  or  other  for  a  lot  of 
workers. 

It  was  fortunately  for  him  never 
bombed  during  the  war  and  for  the 
most  part  the  functions  of  the  bath, 
basin,  bidet  and  watercloset  continued 
without  interruption  throughout  the 
period  of  Pimento’s  exile  there. 

The  rest  of  the  flat  was  unoccupied 
and  the  door  into  Pimento’s  hiding- 
place  was  well  camouflaged,  being 
painted  to  represent  a  mural  of  Marco 
Polo  at  the  court  of  Kubla  Khan  un¬ 
der  which  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
looking. 

Pimento  was  fed  in  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  way,  which  I  never  quite  under¬ 
stood  somehow,  by  food  forced  by  pres¬ 
sure  up  through  the  pipes  and  drains. 
His  colleagues  in  the  underground 
were  very  ingenious  and  loyal  though 
they  could  contrive  no  liquid  refresh¬ 
ment  for  Pimento  other  than  water. 

All  in  all  Pimento  was  glad  he  was 
confined  in  a  bathroom  and  not  a  living 
room. 

In  his  early  days  of  concealment  he 
realized  how  fortunate  he  was,  for  it 
was  preferable  to  be  confined  in  such 
a  small  windowless  space  (there  was  a 
ventilator  high  in  the  wall)  with  all 
modern  conveniences  than  to  be  in  a 
room  no  matter  how  large  and  win¬ 
dowed  without  any  water  at  all  in 
which  to  wash  or  any  place  except  the 
four  corners  and  eventually  the  whole 
room  in  which  to  relieve  oneself. 

The  first  year  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
turning  the  taps  on  and  off. 

He  would  first  turn  on  both  hot  and 
cold  in  the  basin  and  then  turn  off  the 
hot,  then  turn  on  the  hot  in  the  bath¬ 
tub  and  turn  off  the  cold  in  the  basin 
after  they  had  run  together  for  a  while. 
He  would  then  turn  on  the  cold  in  the 
tub  and  the  cold  in  the  basin  and  then 
turn  off  the  hot  in  the  tub,  and  in  that 
way  he  would  have  two  cold  faucets 
running  at  the  same  time.  He  could  re¬ 
verse  this  procedure  and  fill  the  room 
with  steam  or  on  other  days  when  he 
felt  in  a  more  pensive  mood  he  would 
turn  nothing  on  but  the  spray  in  the 
bidet  and  stretching  out  on  the  tile 
floor,  one  arm  crooked. to  hold  his  head, 
he  would  dream  away,  his  eyes  on  the 
prancing  fountain. 

There  were  indeed,  as  you  can  see, 
many,  many  variations  on  the  combi¬ 
nations. 


The  second  year  he  spent  a  lot  of 
time  taking  baths,  making  each  one  a 
different  temperature;  so  slight  was 
the  change  in  degree  when  he,  after 
several  months,  had  become  abnormal¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  the  most  minute  change 
of  temperature,  that  even  a  thermome¬ 
ter  would  not  have  registered  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  naked  eye. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  year 
this  subtlety  of  sensitivity  had,  in  fact, 
become  so  irksome  to  him  that  he  took 
delight  in  plunging  into  only  the  cold¬ 
est  or  the  hottest  of  baths.  Sometimes 
he  would  do  both  in  quick  succession 
and  at  other  times  would  take  five  cold 
baths  one  day  and  seven  boiling  ones 
the  next,  or  for  five  days  take  one  cold 
bath  a  day  and  then  bathe  in  boiling 
water  once  a  day  for  the  next  seven 
days.  He  would  then  multiply  these 
baths  by  days  or  vice-versa  and  thus 
predict  his  program  for  many  days  to 
come.  At  one  point  he  had  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  hot  baths  followed  by 
eighty-three  cold  baths  followed  by 
twenty-five  hot  baths  climaxed  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cold  baths. 

In  this  way  the  third  year  was  spent. 

There  was  for  Pimento  no  way  to 
tell  night  from  day  and  after  the  first 
few  weeks  of  his  incarceration  he  gave 
up  winding  his  watch.  It  had  already 
stopped  several  times  and  even  his  de¬ 
light  in  living,  according  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  hours  his  watch  told  soon  bored 
him.  His  friends,  loyal  and  ingenious 
though  they  were,  could  not  feed  him 
puntually  or  even  always  by  day  so 
that  even  the  arrival  of  food  through 


the  drains  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  as 
an  indication  of  the  hour. 

One  of  his  friends  did  try  to  send  a 
newspaper  printed  at  great  risk  by  the 
underground  up  to  Pimento  through 
the  same  channels  that  his  food  was 
delivered  to  him,  but  it  only  succeeded 
in  plugging  up  the  pipes  and  Pimento 
without  knowing  the  cause  was  without 
nourishment  for  two  days  until  his  col¬ 
leagues  managed  to  repair  the  damage. 

Occasionally  a  small  note  would  get 
through  to  him  but  the  writing  was  al¬ 
ways  indecipherable  because  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  water  on  the  ink,  and  Pi¬ 
mento  had  no  way  in  which  to  advise 
his  friends  to  use  indelible  ink  or  even 
pencil. 

He  was  annoyed  at  their  stupidity 
but  thought  that  after  all  waterproof 
ink  might  be  unobtainable  in  war  time 
and  that  as  for  a  pencil  perhaps  his 
friends  were  too  polite  to  use  it  in  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence. 

The  fourth  year  Pimento  turned  his 
attention  to  the  water-closet,  having 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  basin, 
bath  and  bidet.  He  would  drink  a  great 
deal  more  water  than  was  good  for  him 
only  that  he  might  relieve  himself 
more  often  and  thus  have  cause  to  flush 
the  toilet. 

To  flush  it  without  reason  was  too 
simple  a  game  and  he  had  made  a 
solemn  resolution  not  to  do  this.  To¬ 
wards  the  tenth  month  of  the  fourth 
year  he  rationalized  a  little  and  would 
flush  the  bowl  previously  to  relieving 
himself  instead  of  after.  The  result 
was  the  same  really  in  the  long  run 
and  it  was  a  welcome  relief  to  see 
varying  shades  of  yellow  rather  than 
the  perpetual  colorless  water  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  for  almost  four 
years. 

As  his  body  had  become  sensitive  in 
the  second  year  to  the  slightest  change 
in  temperature  in  his  baths,  so  in  this  \ 
year  did  his  eyes  become  hypersensi* 
tive  to  shades  of  yellow.  He  was  able 
to  count  and  identify  six  hundred  and 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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A  Review  of 

the  Unexpur¬ 
gated  Film 
Sponsored  by 
Mothers  for 


Moral  America 


Even  as  left-wing  patriots  and 
disappointed  entrepeneurs  were  si¬ 
lently  putting  away  their  “Im¬ 
peach  Barry  Goldwater”  signs  last 
month,  a  movie  called  Choice — - 
which  was  to  have  been  partially 
censored  by  NBC-TV,  but  was  in¬ 
stead  banned  en  toto  by  Barry 
himself  —  was  being  privately 
shown  to  a  youth  group  at  a 
church-affiliated  community  center 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  Realist  managed  to  have 
this  writer  present  as  the  only 
reviewer  at  the  .special  screening, 
the  film  having'  been  shipped  here 
via  Greyhound  Bus  and  insured 
for  $1,000. 

Mothers  for  Moral  America  and 
Citizens  for  Goldwater-Miller  (the 
latter  organization  an  offshoot  of 
the  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee)  were  to  have  co-sponsored 
the  televising  of  Choice,  in  order 
to  “document  the  growing  nation- 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Dr.  Leary— or, 
Flow  I  Learned 
to  Transcend 
Ego  and  Ex¬ 
pand  My 
Consciousness 


Whenever  I  go  anywhere  I  try 
to  take  an  appropriate  book  with 
me.  For  example,  the  first  time  I 
stayed  at  Hugh  Hefner’s  mansion 
in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  I 
brought  Terry  Southern’s  The 
Magic  Christian.  Last  month,  I  at¬ 
tended  a  seminar  in  upstate  New 
York,  conducted  by  Timothy  Leary, 
Richard  Alpert  and  Ralph  Metz- 
ner,  Ph.D’s  all;  I  brought  Games 
People  Play:  The  Psychology  of 
Human  Relationships  by  Eric 
Berne,  M.D. 

A  stroke  is  “the  fundamental 
unit  of  social  action,”  I  read  on  the 
train  that  Friday  afternoon,  and 
stroking  denotes  “any  act  implying 
recognition  of  another’s  presence.” 
Thus,  an  exchange  of  “Hi’s”  is  a 
two-stroke  greeting  which  can  be 
extended  into  a  ritual  concerning 
health,  the  weather,  etc. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  station,  I 
was  handed  a  mimeographed  sheet 
of  paper: 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


News  item:  In  Texas  a  vote  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  five 
controversial  textbooks  was  in  effect  a 
rejection  of  charges  that  the  books 
teach  evolution  in  an  atheistic  manner. 


SIR  REALIST: 


Clarification 

I  read  in  the  Realist  a  comment  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Illinois  ACLU  had  backed 
out  of  the  Koch  case  “after  some  diffi¬ 
cult  soul-searching.”  The  quoted  phrase 
was  taken  from  a  letter  which  our 
stalf  counsel,  Seymour  Bucholz,  had 
written  to  Koch  advising  him  that  we 
had  decided  not  to  take  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Illinois  ACLU  had  decided  to 
withdraw  as  counsel  for  Leo  Koch  be¬ 
cause  we  had  exhausted  all  appeals  in 
the  Illinois  courts.  His  only  remaining 
recourse  was  in  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and,  for  procedural  rea¬ 
sons,  we  felt  that  the  chances  of  per¬ 
suading  that  court  to  accept  review  of 
the  case  were  virtually  nil. 

This  had  nothing  to  do  with  our 
views  on  the  free  speech  and  academic 
freedom  issues  in  his  case.  If  we  did 
not  think  that  his  discharge  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  wrong,  we  would  not  have 
fought  the  case  as  fas  as  we  did.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  rulings  of  the 
Illinois  courts  avoided  the  federal  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  involved  and  went 
off  instead  on  questions  of  Illinois  pro¬ 
cedural  law. 

Leo  Koch  obtained  other  counsel  who 
filed  a  petition  for  certiorari  with  the 
Supreme  Court  which  was  denied. 
Whether  our  judgment  as  lawyers  was 
correct  is  beside  the  point:  You  made 
it  appear  to  your  readers  that  our  with¬ 
drawal  was  somehow  related  to  the 
substantive  issues  in  the  case;  but  we 
were  withdrawing  for  entirely  different 
reasons. 

Bernard  Weisberg,  General  Counsel 

Illinois  Division 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Request  for  Source  Material 

In  your  impolite  interview  with 
Terry  Southern  (issue  #50),  the  two 
of  you  discussed  the  Right  Wing,  and 
he  said  that  the  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  are  “all  syphed  up — 
they’re  all  elderly,  you  know,  that’s 
when  the  syph  hits  the  brain.  So  it’s 
like  a  club.  Under  the  guise  of  politi¬ 
cal  action,  it’s  a  brain-syph  club.” 

Then  you  mentioned  that  the  original 
idea  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Do  you  possibly  recall  the  article 
or  issue  of  the  Journal  in  which  this 
article  appeared?  I  would  love  to  get 
my  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  revelation. 
Please  let  me  know  ...  I  have  some 
rightist  acquaintances  who  really  de¬ 
serve  this  information. 

Mike  Vautier 
Dalj  City,  Calif. 
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The  Warren  Report  Preview 

Your  account  of  Earl  Warren’s 
speech  (issue  #53) — are  you  on  the 
level  or  is  this  satire?  If  you  claim  to 
be  in  earnest,  how  do  you  know  this  to 
be  accurate  reporting?  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  clarification. 

Ronald  O.  Haak 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Is  it  really  real?  If  it  really  is,  it 
doesn’t  seem  real.  If  it  really  isn’t,  it 
seems  realer.  But  if  it  really  isn’t,  how 
do  you  avoid  libel?  An  answer  would 
really  be  appreciated? 

Ed  Pearson 
Bellport,  N.  Y. 

This  may  sound  like  a  foolish  request 
to  yqu;  however,  it  would  settle  a  great 
many  doubts  with  us  if  you  would  an¬ 
swer  this  question:  Is  the  Warren  Re¬ 
port  in  the  Realist  fictitious  satire  or 
is  it  actual  first-hand  reporting? 

Sandra  Fonville 
Payson,  Arizona 

Your  article  concerning  the  Warren 
Commission  was  nothing  more  than  a 
sick  joke  about  a  tragic  incident,  for 
which  you  as  an  American  should  have 
a  sense  of  guilt.  It  is  obvious  .  .  .  that 
your  magazine  has  a  goal  behind  it — 
to  make  a  farce  of  the  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

Thomas  C.  Whitehill 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Healthy  Enterprise 

I  just  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  that  there  is  a  “JFK  Rocking 
Chair”  on  the  market.  It  sells  for  only 
$3.  It  is  about  8  inches  high  and  has 
an  ugly  replica  of  Kennedy.  The  body 
looks  like  it  is  empty.  Anyway,  you  can 
wind  it  up  and  it  rocks  back  and  forth 
and  plays  Happy  Days  Are  Here 
Again.  .  .  . 

Georgia  Gerke 

'  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Shocking  Expose 

In  your  wonderfully  fecal  issue 
(#54)  you  revealed  the  “jelly  apple 
syndrome”  while  berating  White  par¬ 
ents  who  were  against  the  busing  of 
their  children  to  integrated  schools.  I 
commend  you  for  your  social  fervor. 

I  must,  as  a  true  friend  of  the  cause, 
inform  you  (and  thereby,  your  readers) 
of  another  flagrant  case  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  New  York  City;  that  is, 
segregation  on  the  Madison  Avenue 
buses.  In  a  recent. study  I  (quite  in¬ 
formally)  conducted,  I  discovered  that 
in  all  of  the  buses  coming  out  of  Har¬ 
lem  along  Madison  Avenue,  at  least 
95%„  of  the  seats  in  these  buses  were 
occupied  by  Negroes  and  all  of  the 
standees  were  White.  This  is  definitely 
a  form  of  de  facto  segregation  since  all 
races  are,  according  to  municipal  law, 
entitled  to  seats  on  buses. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  segrega¬ 
tion,  I  propose  either  that  buses  also 
originate  south  of  96  St.  to  allow  for 


the  seating  of  Whites  who  live  to  the 
south,  or  that  special  buses  carry  and 
discharge  Negroes  from  72  St.,  for  ex¬ 
ample  —  where  they  would  wait  with 
Whites  for  “integrated  buses”  so  that 
both  races  will  have  equal  opportunities 
for  seating. 

Since  the  idea  of  “separate  and 
equal”  facilities  has  been  previously 
rejected,  I  believe  that  the  latter  of  the 
two  proposals  would  be  more  effective. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  involun¬ 
tary  busing  of  Negroes  would  be  an 
infringement  on  their  civil  rights;  how¬ 
ever,  this  cannot  be  conceded  due  to 
the  precedent  set  in  New  York  City  by 
the  busing  of  White  children  to  “in¬ 
tegrated  schools.”  If  White  children 
must  be  involuntarily  bused  out  of  their 
own  neighborhoods  to  ease  racial  im¬ 
balance  in  schools,  then  Negro  adults 
may  be  bused  to  end  racial  imbalance 
in  bus  seating. 

In  order  to  avoid  reprisal  for  my 
most  liberal  views  I  must  remain: 

Anonymous 

Amendment 

On  November  21,  1963,  I  wrote  Paul 
Krassner  a  personal  letter  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

“.  .  .  It  is  important  for  us  to:  (1) 
stay  open,  and  (2)  do  more  of  what 
we  are  doing  now,  only  better. 

“We  have  learned  the  unimport¬ 
ance  of:  (1)  sadistically  nauseating 
people  whom  we  know  we  could  nau¬ 
seate  with  tales  of  our  hairy  experi¬ 
ences,  (2)  getting  embroiled  in  soph- 
omoric  battles,  (3)  being  evangelists 
to  assembled  impotent  liberals,  and 
(4)  writing  articles  for  the  Realist. 
...  It  would  disturb  me  to  think  that 
someone  who  read  my  blaring  emo¬ 
tionality  was  incited  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  all  the  way  to  the  White  Horse 
[Tavern].” 

Now,  at  the  end  of  1964,  I  have 
learned  some  things.  In  the  Realist, 
issue  #54,  I  wrote  an  article  about 
LEAP.  We  got  letters  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  calls  and  even  donations  from 
all  overj  Clayton,  Missouri;  Menlo 
Park,  California;  Witchita,  Kansas. 
Even  New  York  City.  It  wasn’t  just 
the  number  of  letters  or  the  amount  of 
money  we  got  that  hit  me.  It  was, 
rather,  the  kind  of  things  Realist 
readers  did  and  said. 

I  am  convinced  that  even  though  we 
of  the  freer-think  ilk  are  first  to  run 
each  other  into  the  dirt,  while  ignor¬ 
ing  or  condoning  or  explaining  away 
the  real  bad  buys,  we  are  really  to¬ 
gether  when  it  gets  down  to  the  basics. 
My  letter  to  Paul,  a  letter  written  in 
condemnation,  has  turned  into  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  my  own  bigotry.  I  shall 
wear  it  for  frontlets. 

'  Larry  Cole 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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The  Function  of  the  Realist 

Forty  thousand  people  will  purchase  this  issue  of 
the  Realist.  It  will  have  40,000  different  functions.  For 
some  it  will  be  entertainment.  For  others  it  will  be  the 
First  Amendment  in  action.  For  still  others  it  will  be 
a  screening  device  to  judge  friends  and  relatives  and 
relative  friends.  Some  will  use  it  to  get  laid.  But  so 
what?  Others  used  the  Cuban  crisis  for  that  same  pur¬ 
pose.  “Hold  me  tight!”  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
to  me.  Many  will  use  the  Realist  to  achieve  ^-status. 
I  don’t  care;  that’s  their  problem. 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  Realist  is  that  the  uni¬ 
verse,  our  solar  system,  the  earth,  people — all  exist  by 
inconceivable  accident  rather  than  by  conscious  design. 
The  basic  value-judgment  of  the  Realist  is  rational 
humanism.  And  the  basic  function  of  the  Realist  (as 
far  a,s  I’m  concerned — and  don’t  forget,  I’m  only  one 
out  of  40,000)  is  to  communicate  what  we  subjectively 
consider  to  be  the  essential  humor  of  striving  for,  and 
trying  to  justify,  what  in  the  cosmic  view  are  at  best 
transitory  goals  (including  rational  humanism  and  the 
attempt  to  communicate  humor). 

Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.  said  it  in  Cat’s  Cradle,  when  the 
hero  of  his  novel  filled  out  a  police  identification  form. 
He  reported  his  avocation  as  “Being  alive.”  He  re¬ 
ported  his  principal  occupation  as  “Being  dead.” 

Happy  Anniversary,  JFK! 

One  year  after  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
American  press  took  it  upon  itself  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  in  an  orgy  of  calendarized  mourning.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  about  the  exploitative  purposes  afoot, 
one  had  only  to  look  at  the  pages  of  promotion  in 
Advertising  Age  to  understand  the  motivation  of  the 
bereaved. 

Probably  the  most  appropriate  memorial  to  the  late 
President  appeared  on  the  amusement  pages  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  last  month,  in  the  form  of  an  ad 
for  a  stripteaser  performing  at  the  New  Follies:  “She’s 
here !  Live  on  stage !  Hot  off  the  nation’s  front  pages— 
the  gal  who  told  all  to  the  FBI  about  Jack  Ruby!  Held 


“We’ve  done  it,  B.J.!  We  got  the  option  for 
a  musical  version  of  the  Warren  Report!” 


over — Jada — direct  from  the  famous  Carousel  Club  in 
Dallas!” 

Amid  the  pomp  and  circumstantial  evidence,  there 
came  a  press  release  from  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Thomas  Buchanan’s  Who  Killed  Kennedy ? 
“The  conclusions  are  Mr.  Buchanan’s,”  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  “and  should  not  be  confused  with  those  of  any 
other  person  who  may  have  taken  exception  to  the 
Warren  Commission  report.” 

Let’s  get  it  straight  once  and  for  all :  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  assassinated  by  Mark  Lane;  and  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  murdered  by  Vaughn  Meader. 

The  Unheralded  Saint  l Continued I 

The  Realist  has  sent  $500  to  a  ‘famous’  abortionist — 
the  result  of  our  announcement  that  his  former  patients 
might  want  to  help  send  him  and  his  wife  on  a  retire¬ 
ment  trip.  He  writes : 

“We  desire  to  thank  you,  and  those  who  made  the 
gift  possible,  and  when  we  are  on  our  trip,  we  will  bear 
in  mind  the  gratitude  of  the  people  that  made  it  pos¬ 
sible.  .  .  .  When  our  Government  states  it  can’t  enforce 
the  liquor  laws,  that  this  is  a  Habit,  and  have  the  laws 
changed,  why  can’t  they  realize  they  can’t  control  the 
instinct  on  which  the  race  depends  and  have  those  laws 
changed  ?” 

Hopeful  sign :  formation  of  the  Committee  for  a 
Humane  Abortion  Law. 

The  Right  to  Make  Believe 

“In  my  opinion,”  wrote  a  doctor  in  a  New  Orleans 
medical  journal  way  back  in  1855,  “neither  the  plague, 
nor  war,  nor  smallpox,  nor  a  crowd  of  similar  evils, 
have  resulted  more  disastrously  for  humanity,  than  the 
habit  of  masturbation :  it  is  the  destroying  element  of 
civilized  society.” 

“To  an  average  boy,”  testified  the  chief  psychiatrist 
of  the  County  Court  of  Philadelphia  last  year  at  Eros 
publisher  Ralph  Ginzburg’s  trial,  “I  would  say  it  [read¬ 
ing  The  Housewife's  Handbook  on  Selective  Promis¬ 
cuity]  would  be  very  disturbing  and  certainly  would 
possibly,  and  most  likely,  excite  him  to  sexual  mis¬ 
conduct.  Because  of  the  sexual  image  it  would  pi*oduce 
in  the  boy  it  would  lead  to  self -abuse,  masturbation, 
and  that  would  lead  to  other  types  of  sexual  activity.” 

“I  didn’t  write  it  for  pornographic  reasons,”  „  Rey 
Anthony,  authoress  of  The  Handbook,  said  in  the 
Realist,  “but  I  don’t  think  it’s  bad  that  people  are 
reading  it  for  pornographic  reasons.  If  there  are  some 
men  who  have  been  starved  in  our  anti-sex  society,  and 
are  using  my  book  to  incite  a  few  sexual  sensations,  I 
think  it’s  sad  rather  than  bad.  It’s  unfortunate  that 
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they  could  grow  to  adults  and  find  it  necessary  to  use 
printed  words  to  create  feelings  that  are  much  nicer 
when  they  are  had  in  other  ways.  However,  we  must 
sooner  or  later  allow  all  of  us  the  right  to  experience 
sexual  sensations.  Whether  we  incite  them  as  a  result 
of  reading  a  math  book — as  one  friend  of  mine  does — 
or  from  reading  a  combination  of  letters  which  evoke 
in  us  the  conditioned  responses  so  carefully  instilled 
by  our  anti-sexual  society,  it  is  our  civil  right  to  experi¬ 
ence  erotic  sensations.  There  have  been  laws  made 
which  deny  us  these  rights,  but  they  are  ridiculous 
from  the  start.  Our  television  programs,  and  our  movies 
and  books  before  that,  have  never  hekitated  to  present 
material  which  causes  a  melange  of  sensations,  such 
as  fear,  happiness,  etc.  It’s  even  all  right  to  urge 
hunger  sensations.” 

“What  confronts  us,”  stated  the  decision  last  month 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia,  “is  an 
operation  on  the  part  of  experts  in  the  shoddy  busi¬ 
ness  of  pandering  to,  and  exploiting  for  money,  one  of 
the  great  weaknesses  of  human  beings.” 

The  court  was  not  talking  about  television;  rather, 
they  were  upholding  Ginzburg’s  guilty  verdict,  and  the 
sentence  of  five  years  in  prison  and  $42,000  in  fines. 

Our  scale  of  punishment  is  sometimes  rather  bizarre. 

Compare  the  above  imposition,  for  example,  with  the 
sentence  faced  by  an  American  Army  officer  who  de¬ 
fected  to  East  Germany.  The  two  charges  against  him 
carried  a  maximum  penalty  of  eight  years  in  prison: 
five  for  the  theft  of  the  jeep  in  which  he  fled  to  the 
Communists  and  three  for  the  actual  desertion. 

It  may  be  beside  the  point  that  Eros  offended  racist 
sensibilities  with  photos  of  an  interracial  couple  em¬ 
bracing.  It  may  also  be  beside  the  point  that  Eros 
embarrassed  the  post  office  by  trying  to  mail  its  ad¬ 
vertising  circulars  from  such  Pennsylvania  cities  as 
Blue  Ball  and  Intercourse,  plus  Middlesex,  New  Jersey. 
It  may  even  be  beside  the  point  whether  Eros  had 
artistic  merit,  which  will  probably  be  the  Supreme 
Court’s  rationalization  for  reversal. 

No,  let  us  assume  the  absolute  worst:  that  people 
who’d  read  his  stuff  played  with  themselves. 

If  providing  the  stimulus  for  this  activity  is  such  a 
heinous  crime,  then  we  are  right  smack  back  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  Century. 
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Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  For  the  past  4  years  I’ve  made  my  living  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  to  Playboy,  which  was  the  first  mass 
medium  to  recognize  publicly  and  favorably  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Realist.  Last  month  I  was  taken  off  Play¬ 
boy’s  payroll  because  they  weren’t  getting  enough  for 
their  money.  I  will  now  be  writing  a  column  for 
Cavalier  instead.  The  first  is  reprinted  in  this  issue 
(page  21). 

•  Although  the  Realist  is  still  taking  orders  for  Lenny 
Bruce’s  autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty  &  Influence 
People,  Playboy  Press  has  postponed  publication  until 
the  Spring  of  1965. 

•  Still  available  from  the  Realist  is  my  book,  Impolite 
Interviews,  with  Alan  Watts,  Lenny  Bruce,  Dr.  Albert 
Ellis,  Henry  Morgan,  Jean  Shepherd,  Jules  Feiffer  and 
Hugh  Hefner. 

•  Gift  subscriptions  to  the  Realist  may  be  purchased 
at  the  special  rate  of  two  for  $5. 

•  Belated  credit:  The  photo  of  Lenny  Bruce  accom¬ 
panying  his  article  in  issue  #54  was  by  Jeff  Kamen. 


was  the  work  of  B.  (Hap)  Kliban. 

•  There  were  two  rumors  this  month  which  bear  check¬ 
ing  out.  One  concerns  the  FBI  directive  that  agents  in 
the  Communist  Party  must  not  pay  their  dues  on  time 
lest  the  Reds  become  suspicious.  The  other  has  to  do 
with  a  government-sponsored  home  somewhere  in  New 
Jersey  for  unwed  mothers  from  the  Peace  Corps. 

•  When  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  the  chaplain  of  the  Newman  Club  advised 
students  against  coming  to  hear  me. 

•  In  the  early  ’50s  at  the  University  of  California  the 
campus  store  banned  the  left-of-center  National  Guar¬ 
dian  after  students  called  it  Communistic.  Policy  was 
to  bar  any  publication  if  3-  students  protested  its  pres¬ 
ence.  But  then  complaints  were  lodged  against  the 
Hearst  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Reader’s  Digest,  Life, 
Time  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They,  too,  were 
removed.  As  a  result,  the  policy  was  altered,  and  all 
the  publications — including  the  National  Guardian — 
were  once  again  available.  This  month,  after  someone 
complained,  the  Realist  was  banned  at  the  Stanford 
University  bookstore.  .  .  . 


The  Realist 


“Before  I  pass  sentence  on  you,  Lenny 
Bruce,  is  there  anything  you  wish  to 
say — anything  printable,  that  is?” 


‘Yes,  we’re  a  law-abiding 
Connecticut  family.” 


“But  it’s  Christmas — 
I  could  dye  it  white  .  . 


“On  the  motion  to  give  up  celibacy — is 


there  any  chance  of  making  it  retroactive?” 


Y' 


v  ^  \  V  -a 


Yes,  ever  since  drug-trances  were  ruled 
a  legitimate  practice  of  our  religion, 
they’ve  been  drifting  in  .  . 
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A  Letter  to  Walter  Jenkins'  Children 

The  personal  tragedy  of  your  father  is  this :  a  quar¬ 
ter-century  of  public  service  has  gone  down  the  drain 
for  a  moment’s  gratification  that  didn’t.  But  if  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  real  integrity,  he  would  give  him  back  his 
job.  After  all,  the  President  never  doubted  his  loyalty, 
and  whatever  danger  there  might  have  been  to  our 
nation’s  security,  has  now  been  completely  erased. 

The  worst  thing  the  Communists  could  have  threat¬ 
ened  your  Daddy  with  would  have  been  to  tell  your 
Mommy  .  .  .  but  the  Republicans  have  thoughtfully 
taken  care  of  that  task  .  .  .  and  the  Communists  are  now 
powerless  to  force  him  into  betraying  his  country  in 
order  to  avoid  embarrassment. 

Children,  you  musn’t  feel  bad  that  there  were  jokes 
being  told  about  your  Daddy.  That  he  was  going  to  be 
interviewed  on  Eat  the  Press.  That  the  President’s 
beagles  were  going  to  be  re-named  Him  and  Him.  That 
the  new  campaign  slogan  was  going  to  be  Johnson  and 
Jenkins  in  ’69!  These  were  passed  on  with  glee — in  pri¬ 
vate — by  the  same  newspaper  editors  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  and  Wall  Street  brokers  who  publicly  de¬ 
plored  them.  They  laughed  at  the  “Jenkins  jokes,”  but 
this  doesn’t  mean  they  weren’t  sympathetic  to  your 
family. 

Remember  how  you  used  to  tell  sick  jokes?  Remem¬ 
ber  how,  when  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
your  own  classmates  told  jokes?  Riddle:  What  is  Jackie 
Kennedy  going  to  get  for  Christmas?  Answer:  A  Jack- 
in-the-box.  You  kids  giggled  at  that,  but  it  doesn’t 
mean  you  didn’t  feel  sorry  for  the  Kennedy  family,  any 
more  than  the  people  who  said  that  “There  will  be  no 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  White  House  this  year  be¬ 
cause  the  gobbler  is  gone”  were  lacking  in  sympathy 
for  you. 

(The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  we  are  all  a  bit 
two-faced.  Certainly  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  regret  that  men  have  died  in 
war,  but  they  are  being  hypocrites — saying  one  thing 
and  doing  another — when  they  write  on  Veterans’  Day: 
“A  moment  of  silence  amid  the  tumult  of  our  day’s 
lively  activities  can  help  us  pause  and  ponder  what  they, 
and  those  who  fought  with  them,  did  for  our  country, 
for  us,  for  our  freedom  and  our  strength.”) 

There  were  also  some  unintentional  Jenkins  jokes.  In 
the  rush  to  get  details  before  the  public,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  printed  this  on  October  18th:  “Now,  at 
about  10  a.m.,  Jenkins  was  with  Abe  Fortas,  in  bed, 
bad  trouble.  .  .  .” 

United  Press  International  quoted  Lyndon  Johnson 
on  October  21st:  “No  one  advised  me  to  make  threats, 
or  issue  ultimatums,  or  to  lob  one  into  the  men’s  room 
of  the  Kremlin.”  There  followed  over  the  wires  this 
message:  “Urgent — Editors:  The  President’s  remarks 
at  Akron  today  about  lobbing  one  into  the  Kremlin 
men’s  room  apparently  was  not  a  reference  to  the  Jen¬ 
kins  case.  The  following  lead  is  necessary  for  clarifica¬ 
tion.  .  .  And  now  a  paragraph  was  added:  “The  re¬ 
mark  apparently  was  directed  at  a  statement  attributed 
to  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  last  May.  The  GOP  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  was  quoted  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  as  saying  on  May  15,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  hit  the 
moon.  I  want  to  lob  one  into  the  men’s  room  of  the 
Kremlin  and  to  make  sure  I  hit  it.’  ” 

In  a  Neiv  York  Review  of  Books  review  of  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  collection  of  speeches  and  other  cliches,  en- 
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titled  My  Hope  for  America  (during  the  campaign  a 
bookstand  was  set  up  outside  a  Goldwater  rally  with 
a  sign  reading  “Johnson  Exposed”  and  several  hundred 
copies  of  My  Hope  were  sold),  the  President  is  quoted 
as  having  once  said :  “I  do  not  trust  a  man  unless  I  have 
his  pecker  in  my  pocket.” 

In  Barry’s  political  handbook  that  failed  him  in  the 
end,  The  Making  of  the  President  1960,  Theodore  H. 
White  states :  “Robert  F.  Kennedy  was,  and  is,  above 
all  a  moralist,  whose  deepest-held  beliefs  might  find 
expression  in  either  party — or  in  the  YMCA.” 

And,  finally,  a  book  whose  prototype  was  Johnson,  is 
still  prominently  on  sale  in  drugstoree  everywhere;  its 
cover  features  the  Capitol  Dome  below  the  now-turned- 
ironic  title,  The  Gay  Place. 

But  your  father’s  crime  was  not  that  he  is  “gay.” 
What  a  sad  misnomer.  Is  it  gaiety  to  seek  one’s  poignant 
little  pleasure  in  the  paranoid  discomfort  of  a  smelly 
toilet  stall  ? 

No,  his  only  crime  was  that  he  is  “compulsive.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  an  overworked  heterosexual,  upon  leaving  a 


Newsweek  party  (everybody  mentioned  this  fact  ex¬ 
cept  Newsweek),  might  find  it  even  harder  to  resist 
visiting  a  lavatory  at  the  YWCA  if  he  kneyv  there 
awaited  the  promise  of  sexual  encounter  with  a  female, 
free  of  charge  and  involvement  alike.  But  that’s  not 
the  way  things  are. 

The  way  things  are  is  that  each  new  occurrence  is 
looked  upon — both  by  those  who  want  to  retain  power 
and  by  those  who  seek  to  gain  it — as  a  means  to  that 
end.  This  Presidential  aide  didn’t  realize,  though,  that 
he  was  going  down  in  history. 

Some  day  you  kids  will  be  old  enough  to  understand 
why  whatever  Democratic  sorrow  there  was  over  the 
possible  political  results  of  your  father’s  act  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom,  it  was  quickly  overshadowed  by  the  joy 
that  Red  China  had  exploded  a  nuclear  bomb,  because 
the  scandal  of  homosexuality  at  the  White  House  was 
thus  lost  somewhere  in  an  Oriental  mushroom  cloud. 

But,  in  the  process,  the  desperate  exploitation  of  one 
man’s  spasm  of  harmless  surcease  from  a  world  that 
was  too  much  with  him,  has  given  you,  his  family,  a 
hairshirt  of  humiliation. 

Yet,  listen  to  me,  oh  children  of  Walter  Jenkins:  You 
need  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  your  society  and  the 
creed  it  never  achieves.  For,  if  the  YMCA  were  truly 
Christian,  they  would  offer  your  Daddy  a  job.  And  if 
they  were  absolutely  Christian,  they  would  offer  him  a 
job  as  Men’s  Room  Attendant. 
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Waiting  for  Godot 

.  .  two  plainclothes  members  of 
the  Washington  morals  squad  .  .  .  walk¬ 
ed  through  the  front  door  of  the  Y  into 
the  lobby,  then  descended  to  the  base¬ 
'll  ment  mens  room.  .  .  .  The  two  cops 
|g  |  entered  the  room,  walked  past  two  ad¬ 
joining  pay  toilets  and  up  four  narrow 
steps  leading  to  a  shower  room  that 
has  been  padlocked  for  ten  years. 
“[They]  had  a  key  to  the  lock.  They 
»  entered  the  shower  room  and  stationed 
themselves  at  two  peepholes  in  the 
door  that  gave  them  a  view  of  the 
washroom  and  enabled  them  to  peep 
over  the  toilet  partitions.  .  .  .  On  that 
night  the  cops  spotted  Jenkins  in  a  pay 
toilet  with  Andy  Choka,  60,  a  Hun¬ 
garian-born  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army 
who  lives  in  Washington’s  Soldiers’ 
Home.  Jenkins’  back  partly  obstructed 
the  detectives’  view,  but  they  figured 
they  had  seen  enough  to  arrest  the  two 
men.  .  . 

,  — Time  magazine 

October  23,  1964 

SCENE:  Inside  the  shower  room  adjacent  to  the 
lavatory  at  the  YMCA  in  Washington,  D.C.  Two  plain¬ 
clothes  members  of  the  morals  squad  are  stationed  at 
their  peepholes. 

1st  Cop:  Hey,  Charlie,  tell  me  something— are  you 
happy  in  your  work? 

2nd  Cop:  Well,  it’s  a  living.  Sometimes  I  get  bored, 
like  when  a  guy  is  constipated  and  he  ties  up  the  booth 
for  a  long  time.  But  that’s  the  breaks  of  the  game. 
Why  do  you  ask? 

1st  Cop:  I  dream  about  it  a  lot,  is  why.  I  keep  dream¬ 
ing,  every  night,  that  there  are  two  plainclothesmen 
watching  us,  and  they’re  gonna  arrest  us  for  voyeurism 
— and  then  I  always  wake  up  in  a  cold  sweat. 

2nd  Cop:  My  problem  is,  my  kid  wants  to  join  the 
YMCA,  and  I  won’t  let  him,  so  he  says  I’m  unfair,  but 
Christ,  I’d  rather  see  him  go  to  a  wholesome  poolroom 
than  here  any  day. 

1st  Cop:  You  gotta  compromise,  Charlie.  Do  what  I 
do  with  my  kid.  He  can  join  the  Y,  but  he’s  not  allowed 
to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

2nd  Cop:  Hey,  look,  somebody’s  putting  a  dime  in 
the  thing. 

1st  Cop:  Y’know,  that  bothers  me  too.  The  guy  pays 
his  money,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  little  privacy, 
right  ? 

2nd  Cop:  Wait,  it’s  tico  of  ’em — that’s  the  dishonest 
part,  they’re  cheatin’  the  company  out  of  a  dime. 

1st  Cop:  He  looks  like  a  pretty  distinguished  guy, 
huh? 

2nd  Cop:  Take  a  gander  at  the  old  man  with  him. 
Veteran’s  pin  and  all. 

1st  Cop:  Hey,  maybe  we  can  get  the  distinguished 
guy  on  a  new  rap — corrupting  the  morals  of  a  senior 
citizen.  ( Laughter ) 

2nd  Cop:  Shhh,  they’ll  hear  us  .  .  .  but  you  see  what 
I  mean,  don’tcha?  Every  job  has  its  compensations. 

1st  Cop:  Hey,  Charlie,  can’t  I  be  the  complaining 
witness  this  time — please? 

2nd  Cop:  Okay,  if  it  means  that  much  to  you — just 
this  once. 

1st  Cop:  Thanks.  I  really  appreciate  it.  My  wife  will 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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the  inquiring  cartoonist 


QUESTION:  How  do 
you  feel  about  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  refusing  the 
Nobel  Prize  and  the 
$53,000  that  goes  with 
it? 


“I  thought 
Martin  Luther 
King  got  it.  .  .  . 
That’s  wrong, 
isn’t  it?  You’re 
smiling.  .  . 


“I,  uh,  never 
met  the  man  so, 
uh,  I’m  not  going 
to  say  anything 
about  him.” 


“Maybe  he  thought  he 
didn’t  deserve  it.  It’s  not 
the  price  but  the  feeling 
within  you  that  makes 
you  feel  like  a  worthwhile 
human  being.” 


— dick  guindon 


Fly  T.  W.A.  and  Eat  Meat 


by  Rick  Rubin 


The  following  report  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin: 

Catholic  travelers  on  Trans-World  Airlines  may  eat 
meat  on  Fridays  and  on  other  days  of  abstinence  under 
a  special  dispensation  granted  the  airline  by  the  Holy 
See  in  Rome,  it  was  announced  today. 

Notification  of  the  orders  was  sent  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Helmsing,  bishop  of  Kansas  City,  through 
the  apostolic  delegation  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bishop  Helmsing  told  TWA  dining  service  manager 
A1  D’Agostino,  “I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Pietro 
Cardinal  Ciriaci,  prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Council,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  request  of 
TWA  for  dispensation  from  the  obligation  of  abstinence 
from  meat. 

“This  privilege  is  granted  to  Catholic  travelers,  crew 
members  and  employees  whenever  and  wherever  they 
are  served  meals  by  your  airline.” 

The  reason  for  quoting  this  story  in  its  entirety  is, 
of  course,  that  otherwise  some  scoffers  might  find  it 
impossible  to  believe.  It  seems  too  inept  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  long-established  bunch  like  the  Holy  See  in 
Rome.  The  most  rum-dum  of  bagmen  might  think 
twice  before  doing  anything  that  obvious,  or  announc¬ 
ing  it  with  such  a  lack  of  finesse. 

Now  I  take  it  that  the  unhumorous  among  you  out 
there  in  Realist- land  are  frothing  and  jeering.  “Those 
stinking  hypocritical  bastards  are  showing  their  col¬ 
ors,”  you  mutter.  “They’re  worse  than  anybody.  How 
much  do  you  suppose  TWA  paid  them?” 

Whereas  the  humorously  inclined  are  chortling  over 
a  mental  picture  of  the  billboard  that  should  soon  be 
appearing  all  over  America,  showing  a  man  in  clerical 
collar  digging  into  a  thick  sirloin,  a  calendar  above  his 
head  showing  that  it’s  Friday,  and  the  headline:  “Fly 
T.W.A.  and  Eat  Meat!” 

Or  perhaps  you’re  considering  what  is  bound  to  en¬ 
sue.  For  isn’t  the  Rabbinical  Council  going  to  be  ap¬ 
proached,  and  after  a  bout  of  theological  headscratch- 
ing  and  a  proper  payoff,  give  permission  for  the  ortho¬ 
dox  to  eat  bacon  on  Eastern  Airlines  flights?  Won’t 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  decide  that  it’s  all  right 
for  men  to  swear  and  women  to  wear  lipstick  on  Grey¬ 
hound  buses?  Shouldn’t  it  naturally  follow  that  priests 
be  allowed  to  ball  chicks,  as  long  as  they  do  it  at  The 
Sands  in  Las  Vegas?  And  Mormons  drink  a  refreshing 
beer  or  highball  if  safe  aboard  a  ship  of  the  Matson 
Lines? 

It  seems  a  good  bet  that  the  Friday  evening  dinner 
flight  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  return  that  doesn’t 
even  land  in  New  York  will  be  a  great  sucecss. 

But  why  should  it  stop  with  religions?  How  about 
other  special  interest  groups?  Matrons  of  the  Citizens 
for  Decent  Literature  might  like  to  vacation  in,  of  all 
places,  Butte,  Montana,  if  special  permission  and  con¬ 
temporary  community  standards  could  be  arranged  to 
allow  them  to  read  and  see  what  at  home  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  pornography.  Liberals  who  deep  in  their  hearts 
have  always  wanted  to  make  it  with  sleezy,  economical¬ 
ly  depressed,  colored  whores  will  flock  to  Memphis, 
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where  the  boss  liberals  will  have  declared  it  to  be  all 
right.  Martin  Luther  King  will  be  gotten  to,  and  Ne¬ 
groes  who  want  to  drop  this  non-violent  crap  for  a 
while  will  be  privileged  to  holiday  in  San  Diego. 

Pacifists  who  are  secretly  itching  for  a  fight;  ACLU 
members  who  want  to  mistreat  a  minority;  middle- 
class  Negro  chicks  who  secretly  salivate  over  the  idea 
of  being  brutally  used  by  a  white  man;  Boy  scouts 
who’d  rather  just  for  once  play  with  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  cold  hip  bath;  prohibitionists  who’d 
like  to  get  roaring  drunk;  and  D.A.R.  girls  who  want 
to  mingle  carnally  with  recently  arrived  Polish  long¬ 
shoremen — all  will  have  their  place  in  the  sun,  be  jt 
town,  city  or  common  carrier. 

And  everything  will  be  pure  and  proper,  by  Papal 
dispensation  of  one  or  another  name. 

Benefits?  Well,  ignoring  the  simple  fact  that  human 
nature  in  all  its  dizzying  complexity  will  at  last  be 
recognized,  there’s  the  economic  gain.  Not  only  will 
bribes  tend  to  spread  the  wealth  around,  but  the  stimu¬ 
lus  to  business  will  be  enormous.  As  an  economic  meas¬ 
ure  this  ought  to  just  about  render  the  tax  cut  un¬ 
necessary. 

So,  here  we  are  again,  jeefers  and  chortlers  alike, 
scoffing  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  powers  that  be.  Blaming 
the  payoff  for  the  evils  of  the  flesh. 

But  we’re  wrong,  all  wrong. 

The  fact  is  that  we  should  be  happy  about  this  dis¬ 
pensation.  So  happy  that  we  all  fly  T.W.A.  every  Fri¬ 
day,  and  make  a  point  of  telling  the  stewardess,  in  the 
middle  of  our  steak,  that  we’re  devout  Catholics,  and 
wouldn’t  have  flown  this  run  at  all  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
that  splendid  cooperation  between  the  hierarchy  and 
bright  young  dining  service  manager  A1  D’Agostino. 

Because  the  word  is  sure  to  get  around.  Profitable 
business  is  hard  to  hide;  it’s  rumored  that  they  have 
men  down  on  Wall  Street  who  practically  devote  their 
lives  to  sniffing  it  out.  And  the  success  of  one  little 
dispensation  is  likely  to  lead  to  attempts  to  arrange 
other  little  dispensations. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  really  a  very  neat  way  to  get 
around  an  extremely  touchy  point  of  theology  that’s 
been  bothering  some  of  us  quite  a  lot. 

As  long  as  they’ve  started  out  on  this  special-dispen- 
sation-to-commercial-enterprises  bit,  let  us  hope  they 
follow  its  logic  all  the  way  to  the  sweet,  sweet  end. 

It  looks  like  we’ll  even  lick  the  population  explosion. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  wait.  And  eat  meat  on  T.W.A. 

Then  one  day  soon,  some  lucky  firm  will  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  announce  that,  thanks  to  wonderful  Bishop 
Helmsing  and  good  old  Cardinal  Ciriaci,  Catholics  are 
now  allowed  to  use  any  birth  control  device  they  like, 
as  long  as  they  do  it  on  a  Beautyrest  or  a  Serta  or  a 
Sealy  mattress. 


WAITING 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
be  so  proud  of  me. 

2nd  Cop:  Y’know,  I  was  just  thinkin’ — the  chief  has 
a  lot  of  compassion.  When  I  first  started  on  this  beat, 
we  weren’t  even  allowed  to  let  them  finish.  Christ,  that 
was  mean. 

1st  Cop:  Well,  it  looks  like  these  two  guys  are  finish- 
in’  right  now.  You  ready  to  make  the  arrest,  Charlie? 

2nd  Cop:  Yeah — let  go  of  my  hand,  and  we’re  off. 


The  Realist 


★  mothers  of  the  ★ 

;• 

american  revolution 

m  Vy% 

A  %  '  '  ''  %  '  v  •'.'■'X  ••  '  N*  ••  Ok. 

A  new  patriotic  organization  this  month  wrote  to 
75  airlines,  asking  this  question:  “We  would  like  to 
know  if  The  Vatican  has  granted  special  dispensation 

to  Roman  Catholics  traveling  on  ( - )  in  regard 

to  abstaining  from  eating  meat  on  Friday — and  if  not, 
why  not?” 

The  group  is  called  Mothers  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Its  letterhead  is,  of  course,  red,  white  and  blue, 
with  these  two  quotations: 

“The  condition  upon  which  God  hath  given  liberty 
to  man  is  eternal  vigilance;  which  condition  if  he 
break,  servitude  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  his  guilt.” — John  Philpot  Cur¬ 
ran,  1790* 

“Integrity  does  not  exist  until  challenged.” — Herbert 
Gardner,  1962 

What  follows  is  a  sampling  of  response  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  : 

Braniff  International  Airways 

“.  .  .  A  dispensation  from  the  abstinence  regulations 
for  a  period  of  five  years  was  obtained  from  the  Vatican 
through  His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Gorman, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  at  the 
request  of  Braniff  President  Chas.  E.  Beard.  The  re¬ 
quest,  which  was  granted  by  Pietro  Cardinal  Ciriaci, 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council,  stated  that 
for  more  than  30  years  the  airline  had  been  faced  with 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  two  in-flight  menus  on  Fri¬ 
day,  one  for  Catholics,  the  other  for  non-Catholics.  .  .  .” 

Continental  Airlines 

“.  .  .  Roman  Catholic  passengers  traveling  on  Contin¬ 
ental  Airlines’  flights  now  may  eat  meat  on  Fridays 
and  other  days  of  abstinence,  we  have  been  informed 
by  His  Eminence  James  Francis  Cardinal  McIntyre, 
Archbishop  of  Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  Even  though  the  dis¬ 
pensation  is  in  effect,  the  company  does  not  plan  to 
eliminate  the  offering  of  fish  on  our  Friday  menus. 
Regardless  of  dispensation,  many  passengers  will  still 
desire  this  service,  and  many  non-Catholics  also  prefer 
to  have  fish  on  Friday.  .  .  .” 

British  United  Air  Ferries 

“In  reference  to  your  letter  ...  I  would  suggest  your 
contacting  the  Vatican  on  this  dispensation.  .  .  .” 

Japan  Air  Lines 

“.  .  .  We  are  happy  to  report  that  Japan  Air  Lines 
passengers  are  granted  a  dispensation  from  the  law  of 
abstinence,  so  that  on  Fridays  and  all  other  days  when 
that  law  pertains,  Catholics  may  partake  of  any  meat 
courses  served  on  board  JAL  flights.  ...  I  hope  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  someday  of  welcoming  the  ladies  of 
your  organization  aboard  a  Japan  Air  Lines  Jet 
Fourier.  .  .  .” 

*Commonly  misquoted  by  both  left-  and  right-wing 
organizations  as  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.” 
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Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain 

“.  .  .  We  wish  to  inform  you  that  this  matter  is  being 
negotiated  by  our  Head  Office  in  Madrid  at  the  present 
time.  .  .  .” 

Qantas  Airways 

“.  .  .  The  Vatican  has  made  no  special  dispensation 
with  regard  to  Qantas  Airways.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  a  general  dispensation  is  granted  to  all  Catholics 
who  are  travelling.  However,  some  Catholics  prefer  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  dispensation,  so  Qantas  offers 
an  alternate  fish  entree  on  Friday  flights.  .  .  .” 

Irish  International  Airlines 

“.  .  .  We  have  raised  this  matter  with  the  appropriate 
Church  authorities  in  Ireland  and  at  the  present  time 
are  awaiting  their  answer.  .  .  .  P.S.  I  was  extremely 
interested  to  note  that  you  carry  a  quotation  by  an 
eminent  Irish  lawyer  and  patriot,  John  Philpot  Curran, 
on  your  letterhead  and  wonder  if  you  could  advise  me 
as  to  why  this  particular  maxim  was  selected  by  your 
organization.  As  you  may  be  aware,  Mr.  Curran  was 
the  father  of  Sarah  Curran,  fiancee  of  the  executed 
Irish  patriot,  Robert  Emmet,  and  it  was  her  sad  love 
story  that  inspired  Thomas  Moore’s  immortal  poem, 
‘She  Is  Far  From  the  Land,  Where  Her  Young  Hero 
Sleeps.’  ” 

Pan  American  World  Airways 

“.  .  .  The  Vatican  has  granted  special  dispensation 
to  Catholics  traveling  on  Pan  Am  insofar  as  abstaining 
from  eating  meat  on  Friday  is  concerned.  We  have 
made  no  publicity  point  of  this  fact,  however,  believing 
that  to  do  so  would  be  stepping  somewhat  beyond  the 


“Remember  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas  this  year. 
Attend  the  church  or  synagogue  of  your  choice.” 
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line  of  good  taste.  This  whole  subject  arose  many  years 
ago  when  the  cuisine  on  -international  airlines  left  much 
to  be  desired  as  far  as  the  ability  to  provide  menus 
suitable  to  all  faiths.  Since  then  of  course  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  the  galley,  cold  storage,  and  the  like 
have  made  it  entirely  possible  for  all  modern  airlines 
to  provide  a  palatable  meatless  menu  on  Friday.  As  a 
practicing  Catholic,  I  personally  know  of  no  Catholic 
who  tries  to  avoid  abstaining  from  meakon  Friday,  and 
this  certainly  is  not  necessary  in  the  modern  air  trans¬ 
port  industry  today.  Hence,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  do  not 
make  a  special  point  of  it,  but  such  dispensation  is 
granted  if  desired.  .  .  .” 

Tresrss  Caribbean  Airways 

“.  .  .  Regarding  a  dispensation  for  Catholics  travel¬ 
ling  on  Fridays  on  Trans  Caribbean  Airways,  we  would 
like  to  inform  you  that  a  request  has  been  made  to  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  will 
receive  this  special  dispensation.  Upon  receiving  it  a 
public  announcement  will  be  made.  .  .  .” 

Scandinavian  Airlines  System 

“.  .  .  It  is  our  understanding  that  Roman  Catholics 
generally  have  a  dispensation  to  eat  meat  on  Friday  on 
flights  or  other  journeys  where  there  is  no  alternative 
available.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  seek  any  special  dispensation.  .  . 

Sabena  Belgian  World  Airlines 

“.  .  .  In  reply  to  your  .  .  .  inquiry,  the  dispensation 
granted  to  Roman  Catholic  passengers  during  their 
trip  does  apply  to  travel  on  Sabena  Belgian  World 
Airlines.  ...”  v 

British  European  Airways 

“.  .  .  Thank  you  for  your  note  ...  in  which  you  in¬ 
quired  as  to  whether  or  not  BEA  had  obtained  a  special 
dispensation  for  Roman  Catholics,  travelling  on  our 
services  on  Fridays.  For  many  years  now,  ever  since 
the  Holy  Year  was  celebrated,  this  has  been  a  routine 
matter  as  far  as  BEA  is  concerned.  As  with  most  Euro¬ 
pean  operators,  meal  service  on  Fridays  does  not  con¬ 
tain  meat.  Where  catering  schedules  permit  there  is  a 
choice  of  meat  or  fish  on  First  Class  services.  One 
would  think  from  the  recent  spate  of  advertising  claims 
by  certain  airlines  that  special  dispensation  was  some¬ 
thing  new.  .  .  .” 

Motional  Airlines 

“.  .  .  In  answer  to  your  letter  ...  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Catholics  traveling  on  National  Airlines 
may  now  eat  meat  on  Fridays.  Bishop  Coleman  F.  Car- 
roll,  Bishop,  of  Miami,  recently  advised  us: 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received,  today, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation  in 
Washington,  a  reply  transmitted  from  Rome  stating  the 
request  was  granted.  Consequently,  you  may  so  inform 
all  those  affected  that,  by  reason  of  the  dispensation 
granted  all  Catholics  traveling  on  your  airline,  they  may 
now  eat  meat  on  Friday  and  other  days  of  abstinence. 
This  dispensation  applies  to  crews  as  well  as  passengers. 

‘‘National  Airlines  will  continue  to  serve  fish  meals 
aboard  all  its  flights  on  Fridays.  We  requested  the  dis¬ 
pensation  to  cover  the  occasional  times  when  insufficient 
fish  meals  are  provided  because  of  last  minute  passenger 
bookings  and  only  meat  meals  are  available  from  the, 
caterer.  .  . 


THE  STRIKE 

by  Don  BaMuck 


SCENE:  A  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  fairly  modern,  rather 
deliberately  nondescript  brick  building.  Across  the  front, 
just  above  the  entrance,  is  a  sign:  State  Department  of 
Labor — Division  of  Unemployment.  The  sidewalk  is  crowded 
with  people  of  all  ages  walking  back  and  forth  carrying 
signs,  like:  State  Unfair  to  Unemployed  .  .  .  All  We  Ask  Is 
a  Little  Dignity  .  .  .  Fair  Play  or  No  Pay — but,  most  of  all, 
just — On  Strike!  The  one  man  without  a  sign  is  a  TV  re¬ 
porter,  carrying  a  hand  mike  and  facing  out  into  the  audi¬ 
ence.  He  speaks  in  a  voice  vibrating  with  implications  of 
reporting  a  disaster. 

Reporter:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  across  the  nation — 
in  every  town  and  city  in  this  great  country — this 
scene  is  taking  place:  the  unemployed  are  on  strike. 
We  don’t  have  all  the  information  yet  as  to  how  it  was 
organized,  but  it  has  virtually  paralyzed  every  unem¬ 
ployment  center  in  the  nation.  There’s  been  some  strike 
breakers  going  through  the  picket  lines  to  collect  their 
checks,  but  as  yet  this  does  not  constitute  a  major 
threat  to  the  success  of  this  calamitous  movement.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  get  some  further  information  from  one  of 
the  strikers  himself.  (Turns  to  a  man  carrying  a  sign) 
Oh,  sir: 

Man  (stopping):  Yeah? 

Reporter:  I’m  Eric  Adenoid  from  NBS  and  I  wonder 
if  you  could  tell  our  television  viewers  a  little  more 
about  this  fantastic  strike. 

Man:  Sure.  What’s  to  know?  We’re  on  strike. 

Reporter:  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  strike? 

Man:  More  pay,  for  one  thing. 

Reporter:  I  see.  And  how  much  do  you  get  at  present. 

Man:  Fifty-five  lousy  dollars  a  week. 

Reporter:  That’s  not  much  to  raise  a  family  on,  is  it? 

Man:  You  said  it.  Of  course,  the  wife  takes  in  a 
little  ironing  and  things  like  that  to  make  up  a  little, 
but  it’s  hard  on  her,  I  can  tell  you.  Breaks  my  heart 
to  see  her  work  like  that. 

Reporter:  I  can  imagine. 

Man  (tears  starting):  I  go  to  pieces  just  thinking 
about  it. 

Reporter  ( moved) :  And  how  much  does  your  wife 
earn? 

Man  (almost  unable  to  bear  it):  A  hundred-forty- 
five-fifty-a-week. 

Reporter:  That’s  certainly  a  lot  of  ironing. 

Man  (sniffing):  Yeah. 

Reporter:  I  hear  it  said  that  many  people  collecting 
unemployment  insurance  are  holding  down  undeclared 
jobs  on  the  side. 

Man:  Well,  I’m  not. 

Reporter:  I  see. 

Man:  I  gotta  watch  the  kids  every  day. 

Reporter:  But  there  are  cases  of  this  happening? 

Maw:  Sure!  You  can’t  expect  everybody  to  live  on 
fifty-five  dollars^ a  week,  can  you? 

Reporter:  Of  course  not. 

Man:  That’s  one  of  our  other  strike  demands — that 
we  are  allowed  to  earn  at  least  the  amount  of  our  un¬ 
employment  checks  on  the  outside. 
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Reporter:  How  did  this  strike  movement  get  organ¬ 
ized? 

Man:  The  A.F.  of  U.  started  it. 

Reporter:  And  you’re  a  member  of  the  A.F.  of  U.  ? 

Man:  No,  I’m  with  the  C.U.O.,  but  we’re  gonna 
merge.  Matter  of  fact,  that  guy  over  there  is  head  cf 
our  local. 

Reporter:  Perhaps  he  could  answer  some  questions, 
too. 

Man:  Sure!  I’ll  call  him  over.  Hey,  Walt!  (A  squat 
man  wearing  a  rumpled  suit  comes  over.) 

Walt:  What’s  goin  on? 

Reporter:  I'm  Eric  Adenoid  with  NBS  News  and  I’d 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about  this  strike.  Your  name, 
sir? 

Walt:  Walter  Ruthless.  Just  call  me  Walt. 

Reporter:  And  your  job,  Mr.  Ruthless? 

Walt:  I’m  head  of  Local  50  of  the  Congress  of  Un¬ 
employed  Organization's. 

Reporter:  And  how  did  you  get  to  be  head  of  your 
local  ? 

Walt:  Experience.  I  didn’t  work  for  forty  years. 

Reporter:  That’s  very  impressive. 

Walt:  Nah!  It’s  all  in  knowing  how. 

Reporter:  Tell  me,  sir.  What  are  some  of  the  other 
demands  by  your  union  and  the  A.F.  of  U.  ? 

Walt:  Well,  first  of  all,  these  people  here  are  treated 
like  animals  by  the  Unemployment  Dept.  They  have 
to  stand  sometimes  two,  three  hours  on  line  every  time 
they  come  for  their  checks  and  then  when  they  get  to 
the  window  they’re  asked  a  lot  of  humiliating  ques¬ 
tions  about  whether  they  worked  that  week — and  what 
their  prospects  are  of  getting  a  job.  What  do  they  want 
for  fifty-five  rotten  bucks  a  week?  Blood? 

Reporter:  What  are  you  suggesting  they  do  to  al¬ 
leviate  this  problem? 

Walt:  We  need  lounges  for  people  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  their  names  to  be  called.  And  card  tables  and 
free  coffee — and  if  they  take  too  long  getting  the  day’s 
quota,  they  gotta  provide  lunch.  This  on  top  of  the 
basic  demand  for  higher  pay  and  provisions  for  allow¬ 
able  outside  employment.  It’s  only  fair.  The  unem¬ 
ployed  have  got  as  much  a  right  to  their  way  of  life 
as  the  next  fellah.  Listen,  if  I  had  my  way,  I’d  have 
those  checks  delivered  to  the  homes  by  private  mes¬ 
senger. 

Reporter:  I  can  see,  sir,  that  you  are  a  dedicated 
humanitarian. 
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Great  Moments  in  Medicine 

From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation,  March  7,  1964: 

“The  adult  axilla  has  an  acrid,  pungent  odor  which 
is  peculiar  to  and  distinctive  of  the  human  animal. 
This  unique  fragrance  can  be  traced  to  the  apocrine 
sweat  glands,  which  have  all  but  disappeared  in  the 
human,  surviving  only  in  a  few  limited  areas  such  as 
the  axilla,  genito-inguinal  region  and  the  nipple.  Al¬ 
though  the  apocrine  gland  is  not  a  scent  gland  in  the 
usual  sense,  its  sweat  becomes  odorous  by  the  decom¬ 
posing  action  of  resident  skin  bacteria,  and  only  by 
gram-positive  ones  at  that.  No  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  odor,  or  for  that  matter  to  the  function  of  the 
glands  themselves,  which  indeed  have  been  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  exocrine  sweat  glands. 

“Possibly  for  reasons  of  delicacy,  no  one  seems  to 
have  asked  whether  the  pubic  area,  rich  in  apocrine 
glands,  possesses  the  characteristic  boquet  of  the 
axilla.  In  fact,  other  than  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  such  glands  in  the  pubis,  no  studies  have  been  made. 

The  occurrence  of  apocrine-gland  disease,  such  as 
hidradenitis  suppurativa,  in  this  region  is  adequate 
clinical  testimony  of  their  existence.  Kligman  and 
Shehadeh  smelled  an  interesting  problem  here  and 
started  on  the  odor  trail.  .  .  .  Initial  instrumentation 
consisted  of  the  human  nose,  scanning  the  scent  of 
the  pubic  area  of  healthy  adult  males.  ...” 

Walt:  You  said  it!  I  ain’t  been  out  of  work  for 
forty  years  for  nothin’,  you  know. 

Reporter:  Just  how  far  are  you  prepared  to  carry 
this  strike? 

Walt:  As  far  as  necessary.  If  they  push  us  too  far, 
we’ll  close  down  every  office  in  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
dustry. 

Reporter:  How? 

Walt:  Simple.  Every  one  of  the  Unemployed  goes 
back  to  work.  We’ll  force  the  minimum  wage  down,  if 
necessary. 

Reporter:  That’s  pretty  drastic  strategy. 

Walt:  That’s  because  the  situation  itself  is  drastic. 
We’ll  get  our  demands,  don’t  worry  about  that.  Just 
think,  if  every  one  of  our  members  went  to  work, 
hundreds  of  thousands — maybe  millions — of  govern¬ 
ment  workers  would  lose  their  jobs.  Thousands  of  agen¬ 
cies  would  close.  The  public  would  be  clamoring  for 
lower  taxes  on  account  of  they’re  not  needed  any  longer. 
It’d  be  a  catastrophe!  We’ll  win,  you  can  bet  on  that. 

Reporter:  Well,  thank  you  sir.  It’s  been  very  good 
of  you  to  take  time  out  from  your  activities  to  help 
bring  the  American  Public  up  to  date  on  this  Noble 
Experiment. 

Walt:  Think  nothin’  of  it.  (He  walks  away.  The 
Reporter  turns  once  again  to  the  audience.) 

Reporter:  And  so,  once  again,  the  “American  Way” 
is  demonstrated  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  people 
are  heard  from  when  injustice  is  thrust  upon  them. 
What  you  are  seeing  is  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  getting  out  on  the  streets,  leaving  their 
homes  and  families  and  recreations,  to  demonstrate 
against  tyranny.  It  is  a  great  nation  we  live  in,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  a  great  nation.  This  is  Eric  Adenoid 
speaking  to  you  from  the  State  Capitol.  We  return  you 
now  to  NBS  Headquarters  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
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Pepsi-Cola  Hits  the  Spot 

by  George  V.  Packard 

My  father  told  me  many  things  when  I  was  young: 
some  right,  a  few  wrong,  some  I  still  don’t  know  about, 
but  there  were  two  I  have  never  forgotten.  One  was 
when  I  would  say  I  was  mad  at  somebody  and  he  would 
say,  “Only  dogs  get  mad.”  The  other  was  never  to 
drink  out  of  a  bottle  without  a  label.  I’ve  done  pretty 
well  with  the  second  one,  but  not  the  first.  I’ve  tried: 
people  are  people,  it  takes  all  kinds,  to  err  is  human, 
but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  just  get  mad — furious,  foaming 
mad. 

It  creeps  up  on  me.  I  was  thumbing  through  Life 
and  came  across  that  picture  of  the  man,  his  family, 
and  his  dog  in  the  Volkswagen  being  shot  down  on 
that  road  in  Africa.  I  sat  and  looked  at  that  with  the 
normal  liberal  turmoil  in  my  head  and  then  realized 
that  somebody  watched  the  action  through  the  ground 
glass  of  a  camera;  he  had  to  focus  the  scene  so  that 
it  wasn’t  blurred,  so  that  we  could  see  it  the  way  he 
had,  and  that  began  to  bother  me.  He  was  there,  taking 
pictures,  and  not  doing  a  damned  thing. 

Ah,  you  say,  but  if  he  had  done  anything  he  would 
have  been  shot  too.  Ah  well,  I  say,  if  he  was  so  fright¬ 
ened  why  wasn’t  he  running? 

Devoted  to  the  professional  code  of  the  news  photog¬ 
rapher?  Devoted?  Yes,  devoted. 

I’ve  heard  plenty  about  the  photographers  who  are 
knocked  down,  knocked  out,  knocked  over  the  head 
with  their  own  cameras,  but  honestly,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  photographer  knocking  somebody  else  down 
for  doing  something  he  shouldn’t?  Wouldn’t  you  like 
to  see  a  picture  of  a  photographer  throwing  his  camera 
at  somebody  who  was  doing  something  the  photog¬ 
rapher  would  usually  be  taking  a  picture  of?  I  would. 
Of  course,  then  they  would  have  to  travel  in  pairs  and 
maybe  that  violates  their  code  or  something. 

It’s  not  just  the  photographers.  If  you  want  to  see 
a  paradox  that  makes  Epimenides  look  like  somebody’s 
dog  in  Dick  and  Jane,  Life  published  those  pictures 
of  the  fellow  in  Africa  and  then,  later,  advertised  on 
their  cover:  “The  Murder  that  38  Witnesses  Made  No 
Move  to  Prevent.”  It’s  bad,  bad,  bad,  but  there’s  worse. 

The  little  things  aren’t  too  bad:  the  bad  lamb  chops 
under  the  good  ones  in  the  package,  the  new  filter 
cigarette  that  makes  no  health  claims,  the  statue  in 
honor  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  they’re  putting  up  some¬ 
where  in  Mississipi.  I  foam  a  minute  or  two  but  noth¬ 
ing  institutional.  There  are  worse  things.  But  once 
in  a  while,  look  out. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  Pepsi-Cola  has  been  trying  to 
hit  the  spot,  but  it’s  been  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
I  used  to  feel  a  little  sorry  for  them;  they  never  had 
Raymond  Loewy  or  a  really  big  safe  to  hide  their 
secret  formula  in.  But  now  I  don’t  care  if  they  don’t 
catch  Coca-Cola;  in  fact,  I  hope  something  happens 
and  they  have  to  get  down  there  and  fight  it  out  with 
Moxie.  They’ve  gone  too  far. 

They  got  cocky,  or  there  was  a  new  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising,  or  a  depth  study  extrapolating 
the  backlash  effects  of  low  calorie  cola,  or  probably  they 


got  carried  away  in  the  board  room.  Anyway,  they 
came  up  with  an  idea  that  somebody  probably  had  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts  on,  but  because  there  was  so  much  ex¬ 
citement  at  the  meeting  (We’ll  catch  up  to  them  yet ) 
he  kept  his  mouth  shut  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

It  must  be  terrible  to  be  second  and  know,  really 
know,  way  down  deep  in  there,  that  you  can  never  be 
first,  say  the  way  John  Thomas  feels  when  he  thinks 
about  Valeri  Brumel.  That  second-thoughter  probably 
thought  they’d  think  he  was  crazy.  Who  would  ever 
listen  to  him,  who  would  ever  really  give  a  damn; 
there  aren’t  any  laws  being  broken,  at  least  not  any 
you  can  go  to  jail  for,  and  that’s  what  counts. 

I  saw  it  at  the  A  &  P.  It’s  called  the  “Shopping  Spree 
Sweepstakes”  and  they’ve  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
can  go. 

It  works  this  way.  If  you  win  the  contest,  and  many 
have  because  it’s  a  local  affair,  you  get  15  minutes  to 
go  berserk  in  a  supermarket.  No,  not  destruction,  but 


mad  harvesting.  Everything  you  can  carry  in  your 
arms,  hold  between  your  legs,  cram  into  a  cart,  hang 
from  your  teeth,  everything  you  can  get  to  the  check¬ 
out  counter  in  15  minutes  is  yours,  free. 

And  it’s  not  just  the  winner  of  the  contest.  He  or 
she  can  bring  the  whole  family.  (I’m  not  sure  how  they 
determine  what  a  family  is,  but  I  am  sure  that  it’s 
pretty  carefully  defined  in  whatever  they  have  to  sign 
along  with  the  picture  releases  before  the  starting 
gun  goes  off.) 

I  saw  it  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  This  family  had 
a  father,  a  mother,  a  boy  about  8  and  a  little  girl. 
Everyone  stood  around  smiling  until  the  Pepsi-Cola 
representative  got  there  and  then  there  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  about  who  was  going  to  get  the  chance  to  say 
“Go,”  the  store  manager  or  the  man  from  Pepsi-Cola. 
They  resolved  that  finally  (I  don’t  know  who  won)  and 
somebody  said — yes,  they  did — “On  your  mark,  get  set, 
go!” 

And  they  went. 

They  all  got  off  except  the  little  girl;  she  was  left  at 
the  post.  I  think  she  was  confused  by  the  whole  thing, 
or  her  briefing  was  faulty.  Anyway,  she  started  to  cry 
and  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  an  aisle  and  her  father 
almost  hit  her  with  a  cart  full  of  meat.  After  that  she 
flattened  herself  against  the  La  Rosa  products  and 
kept  out  of  the  way.  The  family  had  a  plan,  you  could 
tell  that,  and  I  wonder  if  disciplinary  action  was  taken 
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against  the  little  girl  for  failure  to  obey  a  lawful  order. 

The  store  manager  had  a  stop-watch  and  was  calling 
off  the  minutes,  but  you  could  hardly  hear  him  over 
the  crowd.  The  boy  was  on  dog  food,  shifted  to  cereal 
and  then  I  lost  track  of  him.  The  father  was  a  meat 
man  all  the  way,  but  the  mother  was  in  special  forces. 
She’d  had  advanced  training  and  picked  her  spots. 
The  only  extra  equipment  they  used  were  sneakers; 
the  father  had  a  brand  new  pair  on. 

The  store  manager  yelled  “Time’s  up!” — and  it  was 
over. 

The  check-out  counters  reminded  me  of  those  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  material  the  British  left  behind  them  at 
Dunkirk  or  Omaha  Beach  at  H-hour  plus  something. 
One  thing  that  interested  me  was  that  there  wasn’t 
any  Pepsi-Cola  on  the  check-out  counters.  They  had  to 
move  some  in  when  they  took  the  pictures. 

And  what  is  it  that  makes  me  mad?  I  hope  it’s  ob¬ 
vious  already.  The  performance  was  demeaning;  it 
was  something  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  the  nobles 
would  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  food  to  the  starv¬ 
ing  to  watch  them  fight  on  their  hands  and  knees  for 
something  to  eat.  An  exaggeration?  Well,  consider  the 
premise  upon  which  the  interest  in  this  contest  is 
based.  What  is  it  that  a  man  spends  the  major  share  of 
his  working-life  working  for?  What  is  it  that  he  and 
his  wife  talk  about  most  when  they  talk  and  worry 
about  money?  Remember  what  Ricardo  and  Malthus 
had  to  say? 

It  is  a  perverse  twist  to  make  hay  out  of  man’s  need 
for  bread.  The  one  thing  that  hangs  over  that  father’s 
head  from  the  day  he  said  “I  do”  to  the  day  he  will 
say  no  more  is  “I  must.” 

Do  you  know  any  jokes  about  a  child’s  need  for  an¬ 
other  serving?  Or  about  how  maybe  we  can  afford  that 
bicycle  next  year?  Or  about  the  old  lady  who  looks  in 
the  mirror,  or  the  old  man  who  looks  at  what’s  left  of 
his  manhood?  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  make  real  ad¬ 
vertising  hay  out  of  what  people  need,  out  of  what 
people  must  have?  Pepsi-Cola  has  finally  hit  the  spot. 
It’s  tragic  that  they  saw  the  target  so  clearly. 

I  think  of  that  family  sitting  around  the  kitchen 
table  licking  those  thousands  of  trading  stamps  on  the 
back  of  which  there  is  no  honey-dew  and  none  of  the 
milk  of  Paradise. 


Lincoln,  Neb.,  Oct.  19  (AP) 

“Little  Black  Sambo,”  the  story  about  a  dark-skinned 
boy  pursued  by  a  tiger  through  the  jungle,  has  been 
banished  from  the  Lincoln  Public  School  system. 

Superintendent  Steven  N.  Watkins  said  he  ordered 
the  book  removed  from  the  school  libraries  after  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Lincoln  Human  Relations  Council’s  educa¬ 
tion  committee. 

“It’s  not  worth  making  an  issue  over,”  Dr.  Watkins 
said. 

“There  are  plenty  of  good  stories  left.” 

While  the  American  press  was  busy  faithfully  re¬ 
porting  the  distortion  of  Soviet  history  in  the  case  of 
the  downgrading  and  banishment  of  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev,  the  above  bit  of  news  crept  into  the  back  pages 
of  the  same  papers.  Although  the  banishment  of 
Little  Black  Sambo  did  not  create  the  same  effect  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  it  had  some  much  more  far- 
reaching  implications. 

Most  of  us  who  remember  Little  Black  Sambo  also 
remember  Dick  and  Jane.  They  were  our  first  adven¬ 
ture  in  reading,  and  together  with  Miss  Grey  or  Miss 
Pratt  we  were  whisked  into  the  world  of  the  printed 
word  through  their  unremarkable  exploits.  With  their 
dog,  Spot,  their  cat,  Puff,  and  their  Daddy  and  Mommy, 
they  lived  the  life  of  the  wasted  American. 

Their  lives  centered  around  their  white  frame  house, 
with  the  white  picket  fence,  the  mailman  and  the 
policeman  who  lent  them  their  truisms  and  a  series 
of  monosyllabic  non  sequiturs  that  assured  them  of 
the  American  Legion  Award  at  high  school  graduation. 

They  never  got  into  greater  trouble  than  breaking  a 
cookie  dish,  no  one  in  their  family  was  ever  in  jail, 
and  they  didn’t  smoke  pot.  There  were  no  rats  run¬ 
ning  across  Dick  and  Jane’s  kitchen  floor,  baby  brother 
wasn’t  in  the  hospital  every  other  week,  no  one  ever 
died,  and  they  always  had  hot  water. 

Dick  and  Jane  were  joined  by  their  contemporaries 
— Christopher,  Linda,  Sally,  Billy,  Susan,  Jack,  and 
Jean — in  stories  seemingly  devised  to  assure  us  all 
that  the  world  is  white,  middle-class  and  inane.  Their 
goal  apparently  was  to  destroy,  in  what  may  have  been 
the  ultimate  Communist  conspiracy,  the  natural  in¬ 
terest  and  excitement  of  the  new  reader.  Especially 
the  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  new  reader  who,  strangely, 
becomes  the  earliest  and  most  pronounced  non-dreader. 

Compared  to  Dick  and  Jane,  Little  Black  Sambo’s 
life  was  something  else  again.  He  had  a  hell  of  a  time 
outwitting  the  jungle  animals  who  wanted  him  for  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  obviously  not  real  life  drama,  but  there 
was  something  timeless  and  exciting  that  kids,  all  kids, 
enjoyed.  I  mean  that  I  really  did  have  a  friend  in  grade 
school  named  Nicodemus  and  he  was  a  Negro  and  he 
dug  it.  But  that  was  before  he  changed  his  name  to 
Nick,  and  now,  baby,  it’s  Nick  and  Jane.  Yeah. 

Now  let’s  look  at  this.  Here’s  a  10-year-old  Puerto 
Rican  kid  and  he  has  been  on  the  mainland  for  about  a 
year.  He’s  a  bright,  curious  lad  and  goes  to  school 
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regularly  when  he  has  clean  clothes  and  he  doesn't 
have  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  “the  kids."  His 
father,  “Papi,”  works  6  days  a  week  and  supports  a 
family  of  six  on  $80  a  week.  They  all  live  in  two 
rooms  and  every  evening  share  one  of  them  for  the 
daily  meal. 

Our  10-year-old  Puerto  Rican  kid  wakes  up  and  goes 
to  school  and  this  is  what  he  finds  in  his  reading  class: 

Airplane  Andy 

One  morning,  Andy’s  father  took  him  out  to  the  flying 
field,  where  a  beautiful  little  airplane  had  been  taken  out. 
It  was  all  warmed  up  and  ready  to  go.  They  got  in,  took 
off,  and  headed  south.  .  .  . 

Home  With  the  Mumps 

.  .  .  One  morning  when  Mr.  Long  came  downstairs, 
breakfast  wasn’t  ready.  The  cocoa  wasnt  made.  The  oat¬ 
meal  wasn’t  ready.  Nothing  was  on  the  table. 

He  opened  the  bedroom  door  just  enough  to  look  in. 
M  rs.  Long  looked  at  him  and  tried  to  smile,  but  she  was 
too  tired. 

“Don’t  get  up,”  said  Mr.  Long.  “I’ve  thought  of  a  way 
to  help  you.  I’ll  stay  home  today.  I’ll  take  care  of  the 
twins  and  do  the  housework.  You  go  upstairs  and  stay  in 
Betty’s  bed  all  day.  I’ll  take  care  of  everything.  .  .  .” 

Now,  these  aren’t  meant  to  be  fairy  tales  or  make- 
believe  like  Little  Black  Sambo.  These  are  real  “slice 
of  life”  things.  This  is  the  way  real  people  live  and 
have  fun  and  help  each  other. 

Only  our  Puerto  Rican  kid  will  never  be  in  a  plane 
flown  by  his  Daddy.  His  father  can’t  just  decide  to 
stay  home  and  take  care  of  Mommy  or  a  hunk  of  his 
$80  a  week  will  be  docked,  and  he  may  well  lose  his 
job  to  boot. 

Breakfast  is  never  on  the  table  waiting.  Hot  choco¬ 
late  is  a  luxury  and  oatmeal  is  never  eaten. 

How  about  some  fried  bananas  or  some  rice  and 
beans?  And  since  when  does  Mommy  have  her  own 
bedroom?  Well,  maybe  it’s  because  Betty  has  hers. 

Reading  being  over  for  the  day,  we  move  on  to  the 
grammar  lesson. 

Exercise:  Find  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

1.  In  some  of  the  following  sentences  the  subject  is  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  Read  the  subject  first  and  then 
the  predicate  in  each  sentence.  Do  not  mark  in  this 
book. 

Blinking  and  flashing  in  the  night  were  hundreds  of 

fireflies. 

Tennis  is  a  good  game. 

The  boys  made  a  bridgs  of  wild  grapevines. 

The  mounted  policeman  rides  a  beautiful  horse. 

2.  Number  from  1-10  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Make  a  new 
predicate  for  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Write 
your  new  sentences.  See  what  interesting  predicates 
you  can  have. 

The  moon  is  like  a  mirror  with  dirty  fingerprints  on 

it. 

Ted  has  a  collection  of  stamps. 

Mary  has  a  collection  of  small  china  squirrels. 

Obviously,  when  thought  of  in  the  context  of  our 
10-year-old  Puerto  Rican  New  Yorker,  these  items  are 
ill-conceived.  Very  few  of  the  kids  I  know  have  ever 
seen  a  firefly.  None  has  played  tennis  or  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  the  game,  and  Maria  wouldn’t  have  any 
place  for,  or  use,  a  set  of  china  squirrels  anyway,  as¬ 
suming  someone  gave  them  to  her.  But  what  about 
stickball?  How  about  running  from  the  super  when  you 
break  a  window? 


Below  are  the  results  of  another  “language”  exer¬ 
cise  taken  by  some  of  the  boys  at  the  Lower  Eastaide 
Action  Project. 

Exercise:  Practice  Introductions. 

Decide  how  you  would  introduce  the  following  people. 

Then  act  out  the  introductions  for  your  class. 

1.  A  boy  to  another  boy 

LEAP  kids:  “Lefty,  this  is  Pee  Wee.” 

2.  A  girl  to  another  girl 

LEAP  kids:  Girls  introduce  themselves. 

3.  A  boy  to  a  girl 

LEAP  kids:  You  don’t  introduce  a  boy  to  a  girl.  She 

might  be  your  girl. 

4.  Your  teacher  to  your  favorite  uncle 

LEAP  kids:  My  uncle’s  in  PR  (Puerto  Rico). 

5.  A  girl  to  your  father 

LEAP  kids:  Pops,  Chiquita  and  I  gotta  get  married. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  comes  promotion  time  and 
much  of  the  basis  for  promotion  is  the  result  of  an 
annual  reading  test.  These  tests  are  for  speed,  compre¬ 
hension  and  vocabulary.  They  are  the  main  determin¬ 
ing  factor  for  future  placement.  They  are  the  main 
factor  in  kids  being  kept  back  and  subsequently 
dropping  out  of  school.  Kids  just  can’t  muster  the 
courage  to  finish  high  school  when  they  are  21. 

Here  are  some  of  the  vocabulary  words  from  the 
reading  test  in  most  common  usage  in  New  York  City. 
These  are  given  to  all  New  York  City  kids  at  some 
time  in  elementary  school  or  junior  high  school.  See 
how  many  of  them  you  think  a  city  kid  needs  to  know 
in  order  to  be  well  informed,  hold  down  a  steady  job  in 
an  office  maybe,  and  be  able  to  make  intelligent  deci¬ 
sions  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Directions:  In  each  of  the  exercises  below,  read  the  be¬ 
ginning  part  of  the  sentence,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  underlined  word  in  heavy  black  letters.  Then  choose 
the  word  which  best  completes  the  sentence. 

PRINCIPAL  means  (a)  earnest  (b)  effective  (c)  spend¬ 
ing  (d)  teaching  (e)  chief 

A  PARTRIDGE  is  a  (a)  basket  (b)  reptile  (c)  fowl 
(d)  fish  (e)  tool 

A  VAGABOND  is  a  (a)  tramp  (b)  region  (c)  visitor 
(d)  plant  (e)  wagon 

TO  RELISH  is  to  (a)  enjoy  (b)  overtake  (c)  ride 
(d)  surpass  (e)  demonstrate 

An  ONSLAUGHT  is  an  (a)  answer  (b)  allowance  (c) 
opening  (d)  ordeal  (e)  attack 

A  TOKEN  is  a  (a)  meaning  (b)  coward  (c)  symbol 
(d)  donkey  (e)  harp 

These  are  some  of  the  words  that  determine  the 
future  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Rican  kids  every  year. 

“Did  you  ever  have  a  partridge?”  “No,  ain’t  you 
never  heard  of  the  Sullivan  Law?” 

“Hey,  let’s  go  down  to  the  Bowery  and  roll  a  vaga¬ 
bond.” 

“To  relish  is  to  put  some  pickles  on  a  hot  dog.” 

“We  was  walkin’  through  the  park  and  this  gang 
onslaughted  us.” 

And  even  1  know  that  a  token  is  what  you  put  into 
the  turnstile  to  get  on  the  uptown  BMT. 

I  think  that  our  Human  Relations  Councils  would 
do  well  to  keep  Sambo  black  and  not  an  Indian  as  an¬ 
other  publisher  has  made  him  (Indians  having  no 
effective  Human  Relations  Councils),  and  consider 
ways  and  means  of  combatting  the  reality  of  educa¬ 
tional  discrimination  of  this  more  insidious  sort,  in¬ 
stead  of  lobbying  for  their  own  self-hate  or  approba¬ 
tion. 
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My  Visit  to  The  Citizens 
For  Decent  Literature 

by  Dan  Sorkin 

The  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  is  an  insidious 
organization,  because  it  advocates  censorship.  And  cen¬ 
sorship,  in  any  form,  to  me  is  a  10-letter  word.  I 
attended  a  CDL  meeting  in  Chicago.  It  started  here, 
and  they  now  have  branches  in  various  cities. 

The  meeting  was  in  the  Red  Lacquer  Room  of  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  and  all  who  wished  to,  could 
attend.  But  they  screened  everybody  as  they  came  in. 
They  wanted  to  see  press  credentials.  I  just  walked  in 
and  grabbed  a  pencil  and  said  “Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,”  and  I  was  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

It  was  a  lot  like  the  Education  for  Death  Series  that 
Walt  Disney  produced  during  the  war.  Remember  that? 
“They’re  gonna  take  your  child” — and  they’re  all  hung 
up  on  papers,  documents  and  things.  Stamp,  stamp, 
stamp.  They  wanted  to  stamp,  my  hand,  you  know,  like 
at  a  dance,  where  you  have  to  show  it  under  the  ultra¬ 
violet  light.  / 

The  meeting  was  scheduled  for  7  o’clock.  I  got  there 
at  6:45,  and  all  over  the  Red  Lacquer  Room  they  had 
pegboards,  and  on  the  pegboard  hooks  were  what  they 
considered  pornographic  literature.  And  they  invited 
you  to  come  up  and  browse.  Well,  everybody  is  up  there 
browsing — it’s  like  business  shopping  at  a  trade  show 
— there  were  magazines  and  books  that  I  had  never  seen 
before.  They’re  introducing  them  to  new  things.  What’s 
new  in  pornographic  literature?  Let’s  go  to  a  CDL 
meeting  and  find  out. 

It’s  7  o’clock  and  they’re  rapping  for  order.  “Time 
for  the  meeting!”  At  7:20  they  still  haven’t  gotten 
them  away  from  the  pegboards.  “We  must  start  this 
meeting — let’s  take  our  seats!”  But  they’re  all  busy: 
“Hey,  look  at  that,  look  at  that.  ...” 

Finally,  they  got  them  all  to  sit  down,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  started.  It’s  like  an  AA  meeting.  Everybody 
gets  up  and  raises  his  hand:  “What  I  did  to  stop 
obscenity  in  my  neighborhood.  .  .  .”  That  sort  of  thing. 
They  had  a  woman  who  had  secured  89  convictions  in 
Chicago  through  the  CDL  telephone  chain.  They  de¬ 
scribed  how  it  works  and  how  efficient  it  is,  and  they 
took  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  this. 

There  are  900  women  in  this  telephone  chain.  They 
spend  all  day  browsing  bookstores  and  drugstores  all 
over  Chicago,  looking  for  obscene  literature,  and  then 
when  they  get  home  around  5  o’clock  or  5 :30,  if  they’ve 
found  something  that  they  think  is  obscene,  they  have 
a  little  list  they  call  so  that  within  17  minutes  all  900 
women  can  be  contacted,  concentrating  on  one  book¬ 
seller. 

And  each  woman,  in  turn,  after  calling  the  women 
on  her  list,  calls  the  police  and  makes  a  complaint.  Well, 
the  police  get  900  complaints  and  even  in  a  corrupt  city 
like  this,  they  act.  So  they  arrest  the  bookseller  and, 
you  know,  you  can  face  your  accuser  in  court — great — 
but  they  pack  it  with  witnesses.  And  if  they  want  to 
they  can  carry  it  out  with  900  witnesses.  By  this 
method  they  have  been  able  to  convict  89  booksellers — 
as  of  that  meeting. 

December  1964 


The  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  is  headed  by  a 
Catholic  priest.  His  name  is  Father  Lawler.  He  steps  up 
to  speak,  and  it  reminds  me  of  Night  of  the  Hunter. 
He  didn’t  have  the  tattoos  on  his  knuckles,  though — - 
LOVE  and  HATE. 

He  said,  “I’ve  been  confiscating  pornographic  films 
and  literature  for  about  15  years,  and  believe  me,  I 
have  the  most  complete  pornographic  library  of  films 
and  literature  that  anybody  has  ever  seen.  Should  you 
want  to  come  to  my  parish  and  see  what  smut  these 
peddlers  are  dealing  in,  you’re  welcome  to  come  in  any 
time,  and  I’ll  be  happy  to  show  you  the  films.” 

And  they’re  all  going,  “Yeah,  yeah,  when  can  I 
make  an  appointment,  Father?”  And  he’s  taking  down 
dates. 

Then  the  members  begin  to  describe,  in  their  own 
twisted  way,  how  obscene  literature  is  being  foisted 
upon  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  Communists. 
And  there  are  two  big  organizations  which  are  agents 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy — The  Capitol  News  Agen¬ 
cy  and  Charles  Levy — because  they  are  distributors. 

Father  Lawler  said,  “Do  you  know  that  a  big  print¬ 
ing  plant  right  here  in  this  city  can  turn  out  1,500,000 
copies  of  Lolita  in  one  day!”  And  they  all  yell,  “Yeah,” 
“Oh,  God,”  “That  son-of-a-bitch  Nabokov.  .  .  .” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  they  have  appeals  to  God. 
They  had  a  prayer:  “We  will  now  bow  our  heads  to 


rid  the  community  of  smut  in  literature  and  let  our¬ 
selves  lead  clean,  decent  lives.  .  .  .” 

They  took  a  break  at  9:30.  “Now,  we  don’t  want' any¬ 
one  to  leave  because  we’re  going  to  show  a  film  and 
you’ll  see  how  the  nation’s  youth  is  being  corrupted.” 

Well,  they  knock  over  the  microphone  getting  to  the 
obscene  literature  displays — and  they’re  going  back 
to  the  same  racks  and  reading  again — where  they  had 
left  off.  Some  had  even  turned  over  the  page  so  that 
they  wouldn’t  lose  their  places.  And  you’d  see  one  per¬ 
son  say,  “Pardon  me,  but  I’m  reading  that.”  “Oh,  I’m 
sorry.”  And  he’d  go  to  some  other  rack. 

They  took  a  half-hour  break  for  this,  and  then  they 
rapped  for  order  again.  “Please,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
back  to  your  seats.  .  .  .”  It  took  only  ten  minutes  this 
time,  because  there  had  been  the  promise  of  a  film. 

Incidentally,  the  average  age  of  CDL  members 
seemed  to  be  in  the  50s.  Old  men,  old  women,  very  few 
below  the  age  of  50. 

Everyone  is  seated  again.  “Lights  out,  please.”  And 
they  started  rolling  the  film.  There  are  clips  from  va¬ 
rious  pornographic  films.  Well,  I  had  never  seen  porno¬ 
graphic  films  like  this.  Animals,  a  lady  and  a  goat,  a 
fellow  and  a  horse,  the  leather  fetish,  the  whipping, 
fags  making  love — the  whole  route. 

And  suddenly  they  stop  the  film  in  the  middle,  and 
the  lights  go  on.  “Are  there  any  unmarried  women 
under  the  age  of  21  in  this  audience?”  Three  or  four 
hands  go  up.  “Out,  get  put  of  this  room.  We’ll  call  you 
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back  when  the  film  is  over.  These  are  not  for  your  eyes.” 

There  are  17-  or  18-year-old  married  chicks  sitting 
there.  “Oh,  thank  God,”  they’re  thinking.  The  un¬ 
married  ones  leave — crest-fallen,  shoulders  hunched 
over,  eyes  downcast. 

The  film  resumes.  There’s  a  narrator,  by  the  way. 
He’s  saying,  “And  this  was  picked  up  by  Father  Lawler 
in  a  raid  on  one  of  his  parishoner’s  homes.”  And  you 
think,  “Well,  what  about  when  he  hears  confession 
now;  how  does  that  influence  you,  Father?” 

Then  the  film  gets  to  the  magazines  and  photos  part. 
The  camera  zooms  in  on  a  breast.  Then  it  zooms  in  on 
another  breast.  Then  another  camera  zooms  in  on  both 
breasts.  It  was  kind  of  like  stereo.  Then  it  would  zoom 
in  on  other  parts.  Nice  shot  of  an  ass.  Beautiful  shots 
of  some  fuzzy  bushes.  That  jazz.  — 

Then,  there’s  a  lifting  of  bits — pornographic  bits  of 
10  or  20  seconds — out  of  hard  core  pornographic  films. 
Male  and  female  in  a  fishing  boat,  for  example.  They 
pull  up  to  the  shore  on  an  island.  They  take  off  their 
clothes  and  he  just  begins  to  mount  and  then  the  film 
fades  out.  The  promise,  but  not  fulfilled — for  them. 

I  wondered  how  the  people  were  reacting  to  this. 

So  I  began  looking  at  them.  And  I  see  the  women 
moving  forward  and  back,  gently  in  their  seats,  for 
endless  minutes,  and  then  moving  faster  and  faster, 
and  then  a  sort  of  ah-ah-ooooooh.  And  guys  with  hats 
sitting  in  their  laps,  moving.  Even  the  odor  was  get¬ 
ting  very  musky  in  there. 

The  film  ran  about  25  minutes,  and  at  its  conclusion 
the  audience  was  emotionally  exhausted.  And  so  was  I, 
watching  all  this.  And  I  was  afraid  that  any  second 
the  police  would  walk  in  and  bust  everybody. 

Then  they  brought  in  a  teenager  from  another  city — 

I  think  it  was  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati — and  she  was 
describing  what  marvelous  strides  they  had  taken  in 
her  city,  and  how  she  had  organized  the  teenagers  and 
introduced  them  to  hard  core  pornography  so  that  they 
would  know  what  it  was  and  could  recognize  it  and 
tell  other  teenagers,  so  as  not  to  be  soiled  by  what  they 
read. 

The  Chicago  CDL  had  taken  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
to  prove  how  obscene  it  was,  they  took  only  the  juicy 
morsels  out  and  made  them  up  into  a  pamphlet,  labeled 
it  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  sent  it  through  the  mails! 

There  were  about  300  people  there,  of  which  about 
200  were  members  and  about  100  were  observers.  The 
press  didn’t  bother  to  cover  the  meeting.  CDL  was 
very  bugged  about  that. 

I  almost  forgot  the  most  important  thing.  As  you 
walk  in  there’s  a  huge  wheel  on  white  paper,  about  5 
feet  by  5  feet,  and  there’s  a  huge  bullseye  drawn  there,  ... 
and  it’s  called  “The  Circle  of  Guilt,”  and  in  it  are 
segmented  parts  of  the  circle  which  indicate  the  people 
who  are  contributing  by  allowing  the  smut  to  go  un¬ 
recognized — including  the.  City  Corporation  Council, 
writers,  Communists,  liberals,  Negroes,  clergymen,  pro¬ 
fessors — every  group  you  could  think  of — scientific 
groups,  professional  groups,  ACLU  (that’s  in  big  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  the  ACLU,  that’s  one  of  their  big  hate 
groups),  and  the  Supreme  Court,  that  was  right  in  the 
center  of  “The  Circle  of  Guilt.” 

The  members  of  the  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature 
were  looking  forward  to  their  next  meeting.  They  ended 
this  one  with  another  prayer,  hoping  that  next  year 
they  can  convict  more  people. 
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Phallic  Symbolism  in  True  Magazine 
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Nymphetomama  on  a  Billboard 


Phallic  Symbolism  in  Vogue 


Lesbianism  in  a  N.  Y.  Times  ad 
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at  the  A&P 


Sex  and  the  Single  Existentialist 

In  the  current  social  scene,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  stand-by  voyeurs  as  well  as  the  active  party-jungle 
jumpers  would  want  to  “rate”  each  girl  they  see. 

Since  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  woman  to  be  pretty 
damned  complex,  such  variable  and  subtle  factors  as 
“softness  of  skin,”  “relative  wiry  texture  of  pubescent 
hair,”  and  “second  level  deep  tongue  kiss  response,” 
make  it  impossible  to  set  up  any  universally  acceptable 
criteria  for  a  solid  rating. 

Unless  you  make  one  exception:  that  of  duration. 
How  long  can  you  stand  to  be  with  her?  The  endurance 
factor  applies  to  them  all. 

Here,  then,  is  a  suggested  rating  scale  from  the 
male  point  of  view.  To  forestall  outraged  female  re¬ 
actions,  we  would  like  to  invite  you  bitchy  readers  to 
draw  up  your  own  rating  scale  of  the  “dominant”  sex, 
where  the  effect  should  be  at  least  tonic,  if  not  sub¬ 
dominant.  The  Realist  will  award  $25  to  any  bitch 
whose  list  we  publish. 

Time  Scale  for  Rating  Females 

1.  Good  only  for  when  you  happen  to  be  sitting 
alongside  her  and  your  knee  accidentally  touches  hers, 
and  you  quickly  draw  away  from  it. 

2.  Good  only  for  what  we  used  to  call  a  “dry  hump” 
in  a  broom  closet  or  a  stock  room.  Also  applies  to  the 
buck-toothed,  myopic  file  clerk  with  the  big  knockers 
that  you  “feel  up”  at  the  office  party. 

3.  Good  for  a  quickie  matinee,  but  at  her  place. 

4.  Good  for  a  one-night  stand  at  any  motel  where 
you’re  not  known. 

5.  Good  for  a  weekend  (expenses  dutch)  where  an¬ 
other  couple  you  know  goes  along  whom  you  might 
want  for  conversational  opportunities  in  between  sum¬ 
mit  meetings. 

6.  Good  for  a  long  weekend  where  you  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  rent  a  car. 

7.  Good  for  a  “serious  relationship.”  Minimum  dura¬ 
tion  :  6  months  (you  give  her  a  full  set  of  keys  to  your 
apartment  including  the  mailbox  key,  and  she  gets  to 
share  your  answering  service). 

8.  If  you  get  a  Fulbright  scholarship,  she  goes  along! 

9.  You  both  sign  a  5-year  lease  on  an  apartment  and 
open  a  joint  checking  account  while  joking  with  your 
friends  about  “uncommitted  relationships.” 

10.  You  want  to  marry  her  forever  right  away,  the 
moment  you  see  her,  without  even  knowing  her  name. 


^l||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||lllllllllllllll!ll!!IIIIIIII!lllllllllllllilllllllllllllll!!i!lll!ll!lllllllllllllllll!l!llllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Ads  We  Somehow  Doubt  The  Sincerity  Of 

VIBRA  FINGER 

(full  length) 

Novel  Design  Allows  Localized 

jg 

Massage  in  Needed  Areas! 

Lack  of  proper  massage  can  bring  on  such  problems  ! 

= 

as  pyorrhea,  soft  irritated  gums;  it  can  result  in  ; 

= 

loosening  of  teeth  and  bad  breath.  Send  today  for 

— 

your  personal  hygienic  VIBRA  FINGER.  Satisfaction  i 

guaranteed  or  return  within  5  days.  Only  $9.95  post-  i 

age  paid  or  $3.00  deposit  and  balance  C.O.D.  .  .  . 

fill 

i7? 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Watch  Out  for  the  Drug 

Robert  Anton  Wilson’s  recent  article 
(“Timothy  Leary  and  His  Psychologi¬ 
cal  H-Bomb”)  on  the  hallucinogenic 
drugs  and  Dr.  Leary — the  Einstein  of 
Inner  Space — seems  a  bit  unrealistic. 
This  ‘atom  bomb  of  the  mind’  may  be 
just  as  lethal  as  the  other  one  we 
spend  all  our  taxes  manufacturing. 

For  evidence  I  refer  you  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Sep¬ 
tember  1964,  where  Dr.  S.  Rosenthal 
presents  case  histories  of  prolonged 
adverse  reactions  to  repeated  admin¬ 
istrations  of  LSD. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
harnessing  of  hallucinogenic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  is  a  task  which 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  so  your 
readers  who  may  have  found  access  to 
these  drugs  should  be  careful. 

J.  Greenberg 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  Then  Again 

Most  people  I  know  need  LSD  just 
to  have  an  original  thought. 

Richard  B.  Martin 
Wharton,  New  Jersey 

Celestial  Sodomy 

Doubtless  you  have  seen  the  neat 
bumper  stickers  on  some  of  our  more 
public-spirited  cars:  “Keep  God  in 
America.”  Surely  the  sexual  connota¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Realist’s  “one 
nation  under  God”  cartoon  has  not  es¬ 
caped  you,  yet  where  is  the  scathing 
comment  in  your  journal? 

Peter  Boynlon 
Winooski,  Yt. 

Memory  System 

Speaking  of  dialing-a-prayer,  I 
thought  you  might  find  it  interesting 
to  note  that  Los  Angeles  also  has 
Dial-a-Prayer.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that 
you  have  a  code  word  to  enable  recall¬ 
ing  the  telephone  number.  That  is,  to 
reach  Dial-a-Prayer,  one  need  merely 
dial  GODDAMN.  Yessirree. 

Hans  W.  Nintzel 
N.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

V 

Ad  Nauseam 

I  guess  Stan  Freberg’s  move  to  re¬ 
ligious  commercials  solves  the  issue  of 
“Who  put  eight  great  tomatoes  in  that 
little  bitty  can?” 

Louis  Cisco 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Camplainf 

Why  don’t  you  grow  up?  Do  you 
really  think  you  could  do  better  than 
the  people  you  needle? 

Anonymous 
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A  Skeptic  Speaks 

Come,  now.  How  old  do  you  think 
your  audience  is?  I’ve  gone  for  a  lot 
of  stuff  in  the  Realist  but  you  don’t 
really  expect  anyone  to  believe  that 
there’s  such  a  thing  as  Uncle  Sam 
Breakfast  Food,  do  you? 

Cress  Cartlon 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  note:  Don’t  take  my  word 
for  it;  visit  your  neighborhood  super¬ 
market.  There’s  also  another  product 
for  sale  that  supports  nationalism: 


Wear  the  Uncle  Sam  Truss 

and  All  Is  Well 

Unde  Sam  Truss  Co. 

1081  Mission— Open  All  Day  Sat. 


St.  Realist  Strikes  Again  _ 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
describe  a  series  of  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  after  I  bought  a  St.  Realist.  I 
received  it  on  a  Friday,  installed  it 
Saturday,  and  then  proceeded  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  an  accident  ($300 
damage)  the  same  day.  The  same  week 
I  received  my  first  summons  for  a  traf¬ 
fic  violation.  I  began  to  have  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  mounting  that  ugly  crea¬ 
ture.  My  misgivings  were  quite  found¬ 
ed,  for  during  a  dark,  cold  night,  my 
car,  with  the  St.  Realist  standing 
proudly  abreast  the  speedometer,  was 
repossessed  by  the  bank.  I  am  positive 
that  you  have  created  a  St.  Christopher 
medal  in  reverse. 

Robert  Brenner 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

About  two  weeks  ago  my  Corvette 
Convertible  was  parked  on  11th  St. 
near  4th  Ave.  Sometime  during  the 
night  a  vandal  slashed  the  top  and 
broke  into  the  car.  The  thief  overlooked 
about  $35  in  tools,  a  shop  manual, 
flashlight,  etc.;  total  loss  was  my  dash¬ 
board  St.  Realist. 

Stephen  Bogoff 
New  York,  N  Y. 

That's  Show  Biz 

I  recently  read  about  your  magazine 
in  Newsweek  and  wrote  to  you.  ...  I 
just  received  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Realist.  I  am  not  interested  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  your  magazine  any  more. 

Morton  Levin 
Easton,  Pa. 


Defeated  by  NBC 

I  am  shocked  and  amazed  that  you 
could  possibly  advocate  Walter  Cron- 
kite  for  president  (issue  #53).  He  is 
an  avid  Monopoly  player,  in  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  has 
produced  TV  programs  dealing  with 
both  Henry  Ford,  Sr.  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Please  use  more  discretion  when 
choosing  a  figure  to  support  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  so  important  as  the  campaign 
for  the  American  Presidency  is.  Any¬ 
way,  who  would  narrate  The  Making  of 
the  Presidency,  1964? 

Henry  Merritt 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Message  From  a  Miscreant 

...  I  want  a  clear  field  to  sue  you  for 
libel  when  you  print  one  word  of  the 
carefully-drawn  Jesuitical  lies  of  the 
Catholic  Actionist,  Lemoin  Cree  (see 
issue  #53).  You  are  not  interested  in 
supporting  an  issue.  You  are  interested 
in  detracting  from  that  issue  by  having 
yourself  interjected  in  the  role  of  “in¬ 
termediator”  to  judge  “the  purity”  of 
the  persons  involved  in  the  issue. 

If  you  did  anything  yourself  you 
would  not  need  to  act  as  either  a  vul¬ 
ture  on  the  back  of  the  actionists  or  a 
judge  of  their  purity.  Your  raison 
d’etre  is  to  associate  yourself  (ah!  but 
not  too  closely)  with  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  brutal  social  struggle, 
and  to  compensate  for  your  own  lack 
of  guts  and  commitment  by  pecking  at 
these  people  so  you  can  be  a  part  of  the 
action — even  if  this  is  a  detracting,  de¬ 
feating  and  obfuscating  part. 

Jesus  Christ!  It  just  dawned  on  me: 
You  are  a  white  liberal.  Forget  it — 
you  don’t  know  what  I’m  talking  about. 
You  don’t  even  recognize  you  should 
collect  your  payoff  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  your  work  for  it. 

Madalyn  Murray 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mad  Murray  is  a  wild  hair  in  the 
ass  of  God.  .  .  .  She  is  correct  in  al¬ 
most  everything  she  says  about  values, 
however,  including  her  taking  the 
Realist  and  its  readers  to  task  for  non¬ 
involvement.  So  true.  Take  your  cover 
cartoon  (issue  #53),  Barry’s  bare 
boobies.  I’m  sure  your  young  readers 
will  thing  that  devastatingly  funny.  It 
is  not.  It  is  combining  two  subjects 
currently  in  the  news.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  Bob  Hope  “jokes”  where  he  men¬ 
tions  something  in  the  news — and  the 
audience,  unable  to  laugh  because  the 
remark  is  unfunny,  applauds  to  show 
that  they  are  aware. 

Mark  Nichols 
Democrats  Against 
Murder,  Theft  &  Lies 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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The  War-Bahy  Blues 

by  Joe  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

u—i^MiymuT  >  t  ■wiiimHiu^ 

I  find  myself  suddenly  haunted  by  a  new  word :  ivar- 
babies.  An  article  in  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
concerning  the  present  college  jam,  begins:  “It’s  the 
year  we’ve  talked  about  and  dreaded  (ital.  mine)  for 
almost  10  years — the  real  start  of  the  college  boom. 
The  war-babies  are  here,  and  they’re  hungry  for  col¬ 
lege  in  unprecedented  numbers.” 

Boy,  that  made  me  jump.  There  might’ve  been  a  ivar- 
baby  behind  me  with  a  knife.  Then  another  notice  in 
the  Trib  grabbed  my  attention.  This  was  on  the  rise 
in  teen-age  crime,  one  of  those  condensed  stories  run 
on  the  front  page  to  warm  you  up  and  get  you  all  hot 
for  the  rest  of  the  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  piece  was 
this  cryptic  message:  “Partly  blamed:  First  reflection 
of  grow7i-up  war  babies.”  So  there  was  that  word  again. 

Judge:  “Alright,  Ralph,  why’d  you  dynamite  the 
candy  store?” 

Ralph:  “I  hadda;  my  dad  told  me  I  was  a  war-baby.  I 
was  crushed.  All  those  years  I  never  knew;  I  thought  I 
was  normal.  I  ki?ew  I  could  never  be  a  doctor — not  with 
this  hanging  over  me — I  decided  to  rebel — I  am  evil, 
deep  down.  .  . 

Don’t  laugh.  You  know  good  and  well  that  if  your 
kid  came  home  from  school  crying  because  Herbie 
Schluck’s  old  man  told  Herbie  that  your  kid  was  a  war- 
baby,  you’d  march  right  over  to  Herbie  Schluck’s  house 
and  get  on  with  it. 

So  I  began  to  wonder  just  how  this  breakdown  in 
the  social  order  came  about.  Exactly  why  are  there 
hordes  of  hungry  ivar-babies  roaming  the  streets, 
“breaking  down  the  Ivy  walls,”  and  raising  the  crime 
rate?  Who  is  to  blame? 

.  I  finally  figured  it  out;  veterans,  that’s  who’s  to 
blame.  Oh,  sure,  I  know  we’re  all  a  little  bit  to  blame 
whenever  there’s  a  national  horror.  For  instance,  if 
we’ve  been  dreading  this  post  war  baby  boom  for  10 
years  as  the  papers  say,  well,  what  happened  there? 
Why  wasn’t  prompt  action  taken?  Ten  years  ago  all 
these  students  were  in  the  third  grade.  Obviously  there 
was  a  fantastic  Third  Grade  Jam.  Why  didn’t  we  hear 
anything  about  that?  The  papers  suppressed  it,  that’s 
why.  And  those  who  knew  just  quietly  dreaded  it.  No 
doubt  the  fourth  and  fifth  graders  developed  traumas 
climbing  the  rungs  of  public  school  because  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  clamoring  of  the  mob  omnipresent  behind  them. 

First  Ath  grader:  “Jeez,  I  can’t  wait  ’til  recess;  I’m 
gonna  grab  me  a  3rd  grader  and  beat  him  up.” 

Second  Ath  grader:  “Are  you  insane?  Have  you  seen 
how  many  3rd  graders  there  are?  They  could  wipe  us 
out.  We  gotta  walk  soft  ’til  I  make  some  kinda  deal 
with  the  leaders  of  the  5th  grade.” 

The  veterans,  however,  are  mostly  to  blame,  because 
they  did  it;  they  created  all  those  war-babies.  They 
came  roaring  back  from  the  war,  all  salty  and  lecher¬ 
ous,  and  in  1946  created  2.3  million  high-school  grads 
for  1964.  Now  that  is  over  twice  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  graduating  in  1946.  The  present  war- 
baby  plague  is  the  direct  result  of  one  intimate  moment 
back  in  1946;  innocent  enough  at  the  time,  with  no 


knowledge  of  the  dread  terror  it  would  cause  in  1964. 

Or  was  it?  Was  this  some  sinister  plot  on  the  part 
of  the  returning  vets?  Or  were  they  perfectly  innocent, 
mere  pawns  in  a  devious  coup  cunningly  devised  by 
the  Women  At  Home?  (Shakespeare  wrote:  “From 
forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept/A  hell-hound 
that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death.”  What  did  he  know?) 

For  God’s  sake,  what  happened? 

WThy  was  there  no  one  to  raise  himself  from  the 
lascivious  clasp  of  his  mate  and  say,  “Wait  a  minute, 
honey.  What  if  all  the  guys  are  doing  this?”  Why? 
What  made  them  do  it?  Did  the  sheer  relief  of  return¬ 
ing  from  the  dirty  war  simply  make  them  lose  their 
heads  and  forget  the  precautions  they  had  been  taught 
to  use?  Were  the  precautions  sabotaged?  Maybe  there 
was  consternation  after  the  act:  “Oh  honey,  what  have 
we  done?”  Or  did  all  the  glory  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  demoracy  blow  their  egos  out  of  proportion, 
so  that  they  intentionally  loaded  the  world  with  people? 
(“Us  Kallikacks  helped  make  the  world  safe;  so  we’re 
gonna  get  our  share  of  it!”) 

Could  it  have  been  the  nasty  lurking  fear  of  sexual 
inferiority?  Did  three  years  in  the  jungle  away  from 
his  wife  make  every  man  doubt  her  faithfulness  to  the 
extent  that  his  return  had  to  result  in  living  proof  of 
his  manhood  with  a  war-baby?  Let’s  face  it;  2.3  mil¬ 
lion  is  a  lot  of  babies.  All  else  aside,  what  right  had 
these  men  to  spend  3-4  years  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  only  to  so  flagrantly  deny  the  future  needs  of 
the  country  upon  their  return? 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  problem  is  here  and  we  must 
deal  with  it.  The  papers,  to  begin  with,  haven’t  empha¬ 
sized  the  danger  enough.  There  are  swarms  of  war- 
babies  all  the  hell  over  the  place,  watching,  looking 
hungry.  Sure,  I  know  all  they  want  now  is  college,  but 
they’ve  already  started  raising  the  crime  rate  so  who 
knows  what  they’ll  hunger  after  next? 

What  if  they  start  wanting  other  people’s  stuff?  My 
typewriter,  your  wife,  our  jobs?  They  must  be  stopped. 
Even  now,  it’s  not  fair  to  all  those  other  children  whose 
parents  were  calm  and  unharried ;  to  those  loving  little 
tykes  born  in  ’42  or  ’49,  who  weren’t  conceived  hel¬ 
ter-skelter,  willy-nilly,  yet  will  have  to  suffer  the  dis¬ 
comforts  inflicted  by  the  Hungry  War-Babies  of  1946 ! 

What  can  we,  as  guilt-sharing  Americans,  do? 

Nothing,  that’s  what! 

This  is  ond  time  the  humane  method  of  treating  so¬ 
cial  evil  will  not  work,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
evil  exists :  overcrowding.  There  is  not  enough  room  in 
our  social  institutions  across. the  land  for  the  products 
of  a  society  that  went  temporarily  insane,  for  these 
ivar-babies,  these  hungry  examples  of  the  Post  War 
Baby  Boom.  The  only  people  who  can  clear  away  the 
pimples  on  the  face  of  our  nation,  are  the  same  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  eruption  in  the  first  place. 

Thus  the  only  possible  method  (humane  in  its  own 
unique  way)  of  protecting  our  colleges,  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  our  whole  way  of  life,  from  these  hordes  of 
war-babies  is  for  every  family  with  a  child  born  in  1946 
to  sneak  into  the  little  devil’s  room  one  night  and  kill  it. 

The  laws  of  a  terror-ridden  land  must  be  altered  to 
exempt  shamed  parents  involved  in  aiding  the  national 
security,  although  severe  punishment  will  be  handed 
out  to  any  family  who  thinks  it  can  use  this  period  of 
crisis  as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  a  child  born  in  some 
other  year. 
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J  “I  Wanna  Hold  Your  Bedsheet” 

This  is  not  science-fiction.  I  was  there  for  several  hours  and  saw  for 
myself  It  really  happened.  Except  for  a  nice  little  old  lady  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  (who  wrote  a  nice  little  old  lady  story)  and 
NBC-TV  cameramen  (who  shot  just  a  few  minutes  of  film)  I  was  the  only 
reporter  present,  unless  you  want  to  count  a  pair  of  naive  British  teenage 
girls  who  were  covering  the  event  for  a  naive  British  teenage  magazine 
called  Fab  (not  to  be  confused  with  a  sophisticated  American  detergent  of 
the  same  name). 

It  seems  that  New  Ideas,  Inc.  was  auctioning  off  some  Used  Items 
they  had  purchased  from  the  Riviera  Hotel  at  Kennedy  Airport,  where  the 
Beatles  stayed.  Namely  (sing  to  the  tune  of  The  12  Days  of  Christmas ): 
8  face  towels 
8  bath  towels 
4  bath  mats 

8  assorted  cakes  of  soap 
8  sheets 
8  pillow  cases 
8  knives 
8  forks 
16  teaspoons 
4  dinner  plates 
8  small  plates 
4  salad  plates 

3  serving  trays 

4  cups 
4  saucers 


ner,  was  used  by  a  member  of  the 
Beatles  during  their  said  visit  at  the 
Riviera  Idlewild  Hotel.  .  .  .” 

It  could  be  the  start  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  trend. 

A  pair  of  Chicago  television  direc¬ 
tors  took  a  trip  to  Detroit  and  paid 
$400  for  unlaundered  bed  linens  to 
the  Whittier  Hotel;  and  to  Kansas 
City  where  they  paid  $750  to  the  Muel- 
bach  Hotel,  which  had  played  host  to 
the  Beatles  for  two  nights. 

The  bed-stripping  ceremonies  were 
properly  attended  by  attorneys  and 
witnesses.  The  sheets  yielded  six 
thousand  owe-inch  squares  —  a  grand 
total  of  150,000  —  mounted  on  parch¬ 
ment  over  the  drawing  of  a  four-poster, 
marked  “Suitable  for  Framing,”  and 
sealed  with  the  appropriate  affidavits 
in  envelopes  on  which  were  printed  a 
message  that  would  spur  the  curiosity 
of  even  the  most  jaded  postman:  “Val¬ 
uable  Bedsheet — Do  Not  Fold.” 

The  pillowcases  were  put  into  a  bank 
vault,  to  be  turned  over  to  charity. 

The  auction  in  New  York  City  (“Pro¬ 
ceeds  will  aid  the  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists’  Youth  Fund”)  took 
place  at  the  Palm  Gardens  Ballroom, 
which  usually  houses  the  meetings  of 
labor  unions,  Hadassah,  and  opera 
workshops. 

Strolling  among  the  virtually  all¬ 
female  would-be-bidders  was  a  lone  17- 
year-old  male. 
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4  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
8  ash  trays 

12  assorted  soda  bottles 
And  300  screaming  Lolitoids,  off  on 
a  fetishist’s  holiday.  Obviously  there 
wouldn’t  be  enough  items  to  go  around, 
but  it  was  announced  that  the  Beatles’ 
unwashed  towels  and  bed  linens  were 
to  be  cut  up  into  two-inch  squares  and 
sold  for  $1  each.  The  price  included  a 
notarized  statement  of  authenticity. 

It  was  a  surrealistic  study  in  con¬ 
trast  to  watch  all  these  young  chickies 
who  dreamt  they  went  twisting  in 
their  training  bras,  suddenly  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  lawyer’s  jargon: 

“.  .  .  Lou  Barney,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says:  1.  That  he  is  the 
manager  of  Riviera  Idlewild  Hotel.  2. 
That  said  hotel  is  located  at  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  International  Airport.  ...  3.  That 
on  September  the  20th  and  21st,  1964, 
the  four  members  of  the  famous  Bea¬ 
tles  were  guests  at  the  Riviera  Idle- 
wild  Hotel.  During  said  period  the 
Beatles  occupied  rooms  in  said  hotel 
and  also  used  other  facilities  of  the 
hotel  including  the  service  of  food  to 
them.  4.  Charnate,  Inc.,  the  owner  of 
the  Riviera  Idlewild  Hotel,  has  sold  to 
Ron  Delsener  the  [specifically  enum¬ 
erated]  items  used  by  the  Beatles  on 
the  occasion  of  their  said  visit  by  the 
Beatles  on  the  occasion  of  their'  said 
visit  to  the  hotel  as  guests  thereof  as 
aforesaid.  ...  5  This  affidavit  certifies 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  foregoing 
items,  sold  as  aforesaid  to  Ron  Delse- 


f,EET  ALONE.  HELEN  LUCIA  WALK*  UP  TO 
THE  BED  AND  PLACES  HEP  TREMBLING 
HAND  ON  THE  P/LLOIV-- 

HE,....HE  SLEPT 
HERE,. ..(SIGH!) 


Pop  Fetishism 


“I  came  down  here  for  phone  num¬ 
bers,”  he  told  me.  “It’s  so  weird.  I 
didn’t  wanna  spread  the  action,  but 
when  there’s  this  many  girls  around, 
it’s  better  to  have  a  coupla  guys  with 
you.  Five  more  phone  numbers  would 
put  me  over  the  top — I  have  ninety-six 
in  my  little  black  book  now — I  crashed 
the  Beatles  concert  at  the  Paramount 
and  got  thirteen  there.” 

I  wondered  about  what  use  he  made 
of  these  phone  numbers. 

“I  take  the  girls  out  on  dates  and 
then  I  classify  them  as  ‘prudes’  or 
‘tramps’  or  ‘she-loves-me-maybe.’  ” 

I  wondered  about  the  tramps  desig¬ 
nation. 

“Well,”  he  explained,  “that’s  what 
they’re  called  by  the  guys  in  my  age 
group.  She  gives — you  know  what  I 
mean?” 

I  wondered  where  they  give. 

There’s  a  park  around  my  way.  And 
the  movies,  except  you  can’t  go  all  the 
way  in  the  movies.” 

I  wondered  about  contraception. 

“I  buy  a  box  of  Trojans  or  Sheiks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,”  he 
said.  “I  go  to  a  drugstore  downtown; 
not  in  my  own  neighborhood — I’d  feel 
funny.  .  .  .” 

The  auctioneer  said  “Good  after¬ 
noon”  into  the  microphone.  The  girls 
shrieked.  The  Buyis  guards  carried 
onto  the  stage  cardboard  cartons  con¬ 
taining  the  unlaundered  linens.  The 
girls  screamed  louder.  When  the  sheets 
were  actually  displayed,  the  girls  emit¬ 
ted  a  mass  siren  of  hysteria.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  frightening  sounds  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  swear,  chills  ran  through 
me.  Girls  were  pulling  their  own  hair 
with  excitement.  They  tried  to  rush  on 
stage. 

I  was  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  pub¬ 
escent  mob. 

“I  want  to  make  an  emphatic  state¬ 
ment,”  the  man  at  the  microphone 
yelled.  “If  you  girls  act  the  way  you 
do,  there  will  be  no  auction!  Please  act 
like  ladies!” 

At  that  moment  someone  started 
playing  a  Beatles  record  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  address  system — presumably  in  the 
hope  of  soothing  the  savage  beastlets — 
but  they  became  even  wilder. 

“The  first  young  lady  that  doesn’t 
behave  will  be  taken  out  by  the  offi-~ 
cers!  The  Beatles  are  not  here,  so  re¬ 
lax!” 

He  held  up  an  ashtray.  They  scream¬ 
ed.  “It  still  has  the  cigarette  stains,” 
he  informed  them.  They  screamed  with 
fury. 

And  so  the  auction  began. 

“A  knife,  fork  and  spoon  used  by 
Paul  McPartney”— 25$  .  .  .  $1  .  .  . 
$1.50  ...  $3  ...  $4  ...  $5  ...  $6  ..  . 
$6.25  .  .  .  $6.50  .  .  .  $6.75  .  .  .  $8  .  .  . 

.  .  .  $9  .  .  .$9.25  .  .  .  Going  once  at  $9.25 
.  .  .  going  twice  at  $9.25  .  .  .  Sold! 

And  a  little  girl  from  Brooklyn 
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wearing  glasses  and  clutching  her  wal¬ 
let  had  bought  the  most  expensive  set 
of  silverwear  she’ll  ever  have. 

“A  Coke  bottle  that  went  into  the 
lips  of  Ringo  Star” — $1  .  .  .  $1.50  .  .  . 

$1.75  .  .  .  $3  .  .  .  $3.50  .  .  .  $4  .  .  . 

$4.50  .  .  .  $5  .  .  .  $5.25  .  .  .  $5.50  .  .  . 

$5.75  .  .  .  $6  .  .  .  Going  once  at  $6  .  .  . 

Going  twice  at  $6  .  .  .  Sold! 

A  14-year-old  took  her  just-purch¬ 
ased  property  and  walked  back  to  her 
chair  with  a  dazed  expression.  “I  don’t 
believe  it,”  she  kept  repeating  “I  don’t 
believe  it.”  Her  friends  asked  if  they 
could  please  touch  her  unique  treasure. 

“A  salt  and  pepper  shaker  set  used 
by  George  Harrison” — $5  .  .  .  $6  . 

$6.25  .  .  .  $6.50  .  .  .  $6.75  .  .  .  $7  .  .  . 

$7.50  .  .  .  $8  .  .  .  $8.25  .  .  .  $8.50  .  .  . 

$8.75  .  .  .  $9  .  .  .  Going  once  at  $9  .  .  . 

Going  twice  at  $9  .  .  .  Sold! 

I  asked  the  winning  bidder  if  she 
planned  to  use  the  prized  salt  and 
pepper  on  her  food. 

“Just  once,  on  my  supper  tonight,” 
she  replied.  “Then  I’m  gonna  put  them 
in  a  glass  cage  forever  and  ever.  Ohhh, 
I’m  so  happy!” 

The  TV  men  had  arrived,  and  the 
auctioneer  called  out  to  the  girls:  “Do 
you  like  the  Beatles?”  They  shrieked, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  affirmation, 
as  the  film  rolled. 

The  auction  continued. 

A  girl  bought  John  Lennon’s  plate. 
I  asked  if  she  planned  to  use  it  her¬ 
self. 

“Are  you  kidding?”  she  responded. 
“There’s  still  things  left  on  it.  If  I 
eat,  then  it  would  go  away.” 

The  time  came  at  last  for  pillow¬ 
cases  and  sheets  and  towels.  Pande¬ 
monium  broke  out. 

“Sit  back  and  relax,”  the  auction¬ 
eer  yelled.  They  didn’t.  “When  I  tell 
you  to  sit  down,  I  mean  sit  down!” 
They  sat  down.  A  few  mothers  had 
come  with  their  daughters,  and  one 
remarked  to  me:  “I’m  a  schoolteacher 
— the  kids  should  behave  so  well  in 
school.” 

Before  the  cutting  of  the  linens  be¬ 
gan,  some  items  were  auctioned  off 
whole.  Ringo’s  towel,  for  example,  went 
at  $8.  And  then  finally  .  .  . 

“Form  five  lines,”  the  auctioneer 
said  into  the  microphone — “what  is  it, 
five  Beatles  or  four  Beatles?” 

The  girls  booed  him.  They  called 
him  a  fake,  a  fink,  and  other  charming 
names. 

“Cut!”  he  yelled  back,  like  an  angry 
movie  director.  “Cut!” 

He  finally  got  the  girls  to  move  their 
chairs  back  and  form  four  lines — one 
for  each  Beatle.  They  were  more  clus¬ 
ters  than  lines,  to  be  accurate.  Said 
one  young  lady:  “Wow,  you  have  to 
go  through  the  Supreme  Court  to  get 
a  piece  of  towel.” 

The  Burns  guards  stood  on  stage, 
each  holding  a  picture  of  a  different 


Beattie,  as  the  promoters  worked  their 
scissors  away.  “Who  wants  Ringo?” 
“Who  wants  John?”  “Give  me  a 
George!”  “One  George  coming  up!” 

The  girls  queried  each  other  as  to 
whether  the  merchandise  had  actually 
been  used  by  the  Beatles. 

“I  hope  it’s  really  theirs.” 

“Couldn’t  they  go  to  jail  if  it 
wasn’t?” 

“We’re  minors,  we  can’t  sue.” 

“But  they  give  you  affidavits.” 

“No,  that  thing’s  just  printed  up.” 

I  was  about  to  expound-  on  Zen  in 
the  art  of  Placebo  when  there  'was  a 
hurried  movement  behind  the  curtain 
on  stage.  A  girl  had  snuck  up  and  got¬ 
ten  a  large  piece  of  sheet.  She  was 
chased  by  a  promoter  and  a  Burns 
guard.  They  caught  her,  but  the  rest 
of  the  girls  mobbed  around,  pulling, 
screaming;,  clawing.  It  was  an  incipi¬ 
ent  riot. 

As  though  competing  in  some  strange 
summer-camp-color-war  game  that  had 
perforce  become  a  major  Olympic 
event,  the-  promoter  managed  to  make 
his  way  back  to  the  stage,  dragging 
the  mobettes  behind  him. 


Later,  when  it  was  all  over,  another 
promoter  said  to  me,  “I’ve  been  sick 
about  this  for  three  weeks  now.  I 
hated  to  take  their  money.  They  were 
coming  up  on  stage  and  counting  out 
nickels  and  dimes.  Eight  dollars  for  a 
dirty  towel.  I’m  telling  you,  this  has 
made  me  pretty  sick.” 

But  of  course,  if  he  hadn’t  done  it, 
someone  else  would’ve. 

We  were  now  standing  in  the  lobby. 
The  auction  was  over,  and  the  girls 
were  waiting  outside  the  locked  glass 
doors,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  linens  when  the  promoters  and  the 
Burns  guards  carried  the  merchandise 
to  their  car. 

Our  culture  had  finally  come  to  this: 
a  group  of  grown  men  cowering  in 
fear  as  they  sought  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  property  from  a  crowd 
of  insecure  young  girls  who,  in  but  a 
matter  of  years,  would  become  regis¬ 
tered  voters  and  trusting  consumers. 

The  17-year-old  male  had  gotten  six 
new  telephone  numbers. 

I  wondered  what  the  really  lucky 
girls  were  going  to  do  with  their 
coveted  Coca-Cola  bottles. 


Two  Short  Hairs  and  a  Long  One 
Poems  by  Norman  Mailer 
With  all  of  which 

l if  one  takes  them  literally I 
1  the  editor  of  the 

Realist  happens  to  disagree 
l  in  case  you  care  I 


That’s  what 
it  means 
to  be 
in  love 


you  can’t  tell 
a  dame 
to  go 
fuck 
herself. 


Mafia 
ran  all 
the  joints 
until  the  people 

looked  like  spaghetti 
and  only  the  witches 
could  say 
pasta  fazool 


Mr.  Answer  Man 
is  there  ever 
a  time 

when  honesty 
is  more 
attractive 
than  dishonesty? 

Yes,  Sandy, 
indeed  there  is. 

Research  committees 
of  the  best 
hipsters 

have  come  to  the 
conclusion 
that  the  smell 
of  sex 

is  more  palatable 
when  honest. 

Mr.  Answer  Man 
you  have  restored 
the  moral  universe 
to  us. 

Just  part  of  the 

day’s  work,  Sandy. 
(Ech  mir  ein  student!) 
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The  Realist 


Three  Obituaries 


Herbert  Hoover’s  death  at  this  particular  time — 
just  two  weeks  before  another  national  election — some¬ 
how  seems  but  another  of  his  many  services  to  the 
American  public  he  loved  and  believed  in  so  much. 

It  brings  when  it  is  much  needed  a  national  pause 
for  reflection  and  contemplation  on  the  life  of  a  great 
American — a  pause  which  can  only  enrich  and  en¬ 
courage  those  who  absorb,  by  newspaper  or  television, 
just  a  few  of  the  facts  concerning  Mr.  Hoover’s  five 
decades  of  dedicated  public  service.  .  .  . 

— Earl  Richert 

Scripps-Howard  Syndicate 

— a 

“Jazz  saxophonist  Joseph  Maini,  Jr.,  32,  died  Thurs¬ 
day  night  in  General  Hospital  from  an  accidental  self- 

inflicted  gunshot  wound  in  the  head.”- 

— Los  Angeles  Times 

The  story  went  that  Joe  Maini  picked  up  a  friend’s 
revolver  and,  on  being  warned  that  it  was  loaded,  said 
jokingly,  “No,  it’s  not,”  and  to  prove  it,  or  perhaps 
simply  to  show  that  he  wasn’t  one  to  leave  a  joke 
hanging,  put  it  to  his  head  and  blew  his  brains  out. 

Anyone  who  had  seen  him  play  a  jazz  club  knew 
already  that  he  never  backed  off  from  a  joke.  But  few, 
probably,  suspected  the  far  extremity  of  his  wit,  or 
foresaw  that  its  hard  logic  would  kill  him. 

Some  of  my  stuffier  friends,  of  course,  failed  to  see 
the  humor.  Didn’t  he  have  a  wife  and  children?  What’s 
funny  about  suicide? 

It’s  true,  most  suicides  at  least  have  the  decency 
to  make  a  production  of  it.  They  present  themselves, 
one  morning,  hanging  from  a  rafter  of  the  living  room, 
having  known  full  well  that  the  wife’s  morning  coffee 
would  be  ruined  and  everyone  would  say  how  terrible, 
how  tragic.  Or  they  stage  a  scene  on  a  narrow  ledge 
twenty  stories  up  in  which  the  building  manager,  the 
loan  company  agent,  the  priest,  the  reporters,  the  cops 
and  even  the  firemen,  with  their  hyperactive  social 
consciences,  beg  them  not  to  jump.  And  the  picture 
in  the  newspaper  catches  them  with  hair  on  end  and 
knees  and  elbows  flyihg  to  the  four  or  fourteen  corners 
of  the  world. 

Such  scenes,  desperate  as  they  are,  imply  certain 
expectations  of  life,  a  belief  that  one  is  or  ought  to  be 
connected  with  other  people,  however  unbearable  the 
actual  connection  may  be.  But  what  can  one  say  of 
Joe’s  death?  Senseless,  ridiculous — to  kill  oneself,  or 
even  take  the  chance,  as  a  kind  of  joke — absurd !  One 
can  make  nothing  of  it.  Which  is,  of  course,  the  whole 
point.  Nothing,  apparently,  is  exactly  what  Joe  made 
of  it — of  himself,  other  people,  life,  death,  the  whole 
bit.  And  a  joke  is  not  the  worst  face  one  can  put  on 
nothing. 

What  difference,  then,  did  it  make  to  Joe  whether 
the  gun  went  off  or  not?  If  it  made  any  at  all,  one 
could  make  a  pretty  good  case  for  the  negative,  that  is, 
for  blowing  one’s  head  off.  For  one  thing,  it  makes  a 
better  joke.  What  is  more  anti-climactic  and  lame 
than  a  gun  that  misfires?  On  the  other  hand,  even  a 
bad  joke  can  be  saved  by  a  good  punch  line.  And  who 
wants  to  keep  telling  the  same  joke  forever? 
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Still  not  funny,  we  say.  Life  is  Serious.  — That’s 
what  you  think.  Bam!  — Now  you’ve  done  it!  — Done 
what?  — Why,  killed  yourself!  Just  look  at  you,  you’re 
dead!  — So  I  am.  Ha  ha.  It  seems  I’ve  made  a  slight 
mistake.  — You  wouldn’t  listen,  you  had  to  make  a 
joke  out  of  it.  — Yes,  it’s  a  fault  of  mine.  Well,  die 
and  learn,  I  always  say.  — Be  serious.  Nobody  kills 
himself  for  a  joke.  In  the  first  place,  it’s  not  funny. 
— No,  of  course  not.  Ha  ha.  Ha  ha  ha  ha.  — Stop  that. 
— Sorry,  I,  ha  ha,  I  can’t,  ha  ha  ha,  help  it,  ha  ha, 
you’re  killing  me  ahahahahahahahaha ! 

— But  seriously,  Joe. 

— Would  anyone  like  to  step  to  the  microphone  and 
say  a  dirty  word  ?  Chance  of  a  lifetime,  folks.  For  those 
of  you  who  suffer  from  stage  fright,  we  have  a  handy 
list  here  of  the  thirty  most  popular  dirty  words  and 
expressions;  let’s  see  now,  there’s  c.  and  p.  and  s.  and 
f.  and  a.  and  c.  again — and  then,  you  know,  you  can 
get  into  the  combinations  and  really  let  loose.  A  lot 
of  people  just  come  up  here  and  improvise,  throw  away 
the  list  completely.  Some  of  them  don’t  even  use  words. 
Are  there  any  freaks  in  the  audience? 

(Cool  it,  Joe,  the  vice  squad  is  out  there  talking 
to  your  probation  officer.  Stash  the  needle,  zip  up  your 
pants.  Life  Is  Serious.) 

Yes,  folks,  life  is  serious.  We  should  all  give  some 
thought  to  it.  Is  sex  really  dirty?  Are  politics  really 
important?  Are  dope  addicts  really  fiends?  Is  pleasure 


a  sin?  Can  one  live  in  a  car  and  be  happy?  Is  there 
anything  funny  about  being  busted  naked  by  a  woman 
cop?  Is  rock-and-roll  music?  Will  education  bring 
salvation?  Is  there  anything  to  hang  onto  in  this  rat- 
race? 

•*  Joe  did  look  for  answers.  Honest.  He  believed  in 
experience.  He  worshipped  Charlie  Parker  because 
there  was  always  something  new,  “you  never  knew 
what  would  happen  next.”  And  Lenny  Bruce,  because 
with  Lenny  “just  going  to  the  store  for  cigarettes  was 
an  experience.”  Joe  really  wanted  to  know,  and  he  found 
out  and  didn’t  regret  a  thing. 

That  was  one  of  his  problems.  Most  of  us  shy  away 
from  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  because  we’re  afraid 
they  will  destroy  us.  But  Joe  was  fascinated  by  the 
things  that  were  supposed  to  destroy  him.  He  did 
time,  and  it  didn’t  destroy  him.  He  fornicated,  and  it 
didn’t  destroy  him,  he  had  a  ball.  He  shot  dope,  and 
it  didn’t  destroy  him — he  was  one  of  the  chosen  few, 
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a  junkie  who  quit  because  he  wasn’t  really  a  junkie  at 
all,  he  just  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  like. 

Carefree,  fun-loving  Joe.  Never  was  a  nihilist  so 
beloved  by  all.  He  was  immune  to  it  all,  it  didn’t  touch 
him.  Because  there  was  nothing  there  to  touch.  Joe 
Maini  was  like  a  child  who  didn’t  believe  he  existed. 
He  had  a  double  motive  for  all  that  he  did :  to  prove,  by 
reaction,  that  he  was  real,  and  to  prove  he  was  really 
stronger  than  all  the  bad  things  together.  The  first 
proof  always  failed.  The  second,  always  and  finally, 
succeeded. 

One  wonders  how  the  final  proof  came  to  him, 
whether,  as  he  laughed  and  hefted  the  gun,  the  whole 
immense  irony  cracked  along  the  circuits  of  his  brain  to 
some  magnesium  eruption  which  only  the  bullet  could 
preserve  forever.  Or  whether  there  was  merely  a  reflex 
like  millions  of*  other  reflexes,  one  which  said,  but 
without  thought  or  speech,  “It’s  unthinkable,  outra¬ 
geous,  damnable.  Do  it.” 

— Salford  Chamberlain 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press 

Lenny  Bruce  and  John  F.  Kennedy  had  something  in 
common.  They  were  both  great  cocksmen.  I  couldn’t 
help  thinking,  among  the  other  thoughts  one  has  at  the 
death  of  a  friend,  that  there  must  have  been  a  special 
throb  of  mourning  among  all  the  ladies  who  had  been 
limited  partners  in  the  countless  less-than-one-night 
stands  of  comedian  and  President  alike. 

Lenny  once  told  me  that  the  role  of  a  comedian  was 
to  make  the  audience  laugh  “at  a  minimum  of,  on  the 
average,  once  every  15  seconds — or  let’s  be  liberal  to 
escape  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  injured,  and  say  one 
laugh  every  25  seconds.  .  . 

More  and  more,  though,  he  began  to  get  so  serious 
during  performances  that  it  was  obvious  he  wasn’t  even 
hoping  to  get  a  laugh  every  15-25  seconds.  I  asked  him 
about  this  apparent  inconsistency  with  his  previous 
definition  of  the  comedian’s  role. 

“Yes,  but  Pm  changing,”  he  replied. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I’m  not  a  comedian.  I’m  Lenny  Bruce.” 

Often  an  audience  would  assume  he  was  trying  to 
be  funny.  For  example,  when  Gary  Cooper  died,  Bruce 
was  touched  by  the  Neiv  York  Daily  News  headline, 
“The  Last  Roundup,”  and  he  mentioned  this  to  the 
audience.  They  laughed,  of  course.  And  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  hear  on  the  radio  a  rock  ’n’  roll  song,  There’s 
a  Rose  in  Spanish  Harlem,  he  bought  the  record  and 
came  on  stage  with  a  phonograph  and  he  played  it. 
“Listen  to  these  lyrics,”  he  told  the  audience.  “This  is 
like  a  Puerto  Rican  Porgy  and  Bess.”  They  laughed, 
of  course. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career,  he  would  still  utter  only 
relative  euphemisms  like  “frigging”  once  in  a  while. 

It  was  fun  being  with  Lenny  Bruce  those  days.  In  a 
Minneapolis  museum,  he  improvised  a  treatise  on  the 
symbolism  of  a  piece  of  abstract  sculpture ;  it  was 
actually  a  fire  extinguisher.  In  Milwaukee,  we  decided 
to  have  Chinese  food  one  afternoon.  We  got  into  a  cab, 
and  I  asked  the  driver  if  he  knew  of  a  good  Chinese 
restaurant.  Lenny  told  him:  “Take  us  to  where  all  the 
Chinese  truckdrivers  go.” 

It  was  in  Milwaukee  that  three  plainclothed  police¬ 
men  went  into  his  dressing  room,  kicked  a  musician 
out,  and  told  Bruce  that  he  was  not  to  talk  about  poli¬ 


tics  or  religion  or  sex,  or  they’d  yank  him  right  off  the 
stage.  The  night  before,  a  group  of  28  Catholics  had 
signed  a  complaint  about  his  act,  which  they’d  gone  to 
see  voluntarily.  Lenny  was  scared.  He  toned  down  his 
act  slightly.  One  of  the  cops  was  even  smiling  at  some 
of  the  stuff.  They  told  him  later  that  he  shouldn’t  say 
“son-of-a-bitch”  (in  his  impression  of  a  white-collar 
drunk) . 

I  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  take  any  legal  action. 

“Nah,  they’d  just  say  I  was  trying  to  get  publicity. 
You  know:  'Say  anything  you  want  about  me,  but  be 
sure  to  spell  my  name  right.’  ” 

They  spelled  his  name  right  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
arrested  on  a  phony  narcotics  charge.  The  case  was 
dismissed,  but  a  prominent  attorney  had  attempted  a 
$10,000  shakedown,  and  Bruce’s  Spencer  Tracy  image 
was  shattered. 

That  was  the  start  of  his  legal  career. 

There  was  a  time  when  Lenny  read  a  lot,  from  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre’s  study  of  anti-Semitism  to  the  latest  girlie 
magazine.  He  carried  in  his  suitcase  from  city  to  city 
a  double-volume  unabridged  dictionary.  But  in  his 
dying  days,  he  carried  around  law  books  instead.  And 
he  wasn’t  as  much  fun  to  be  with  any  more. 

I  remember  I  was  on  my  way  to  his  hotel  in  San 
Francisco,  and  I  passed  a  barber  shop  in  Chinatown 
where  a  sort  of  Oriental  Nairobi  Trio  was  inside  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  charming  music  I’ve  ever  heard — like  a 
jazzed-up  version  of  Bei  Mir  Bist  Du  Schoen — with 
violin,  guitar  and  bass  fiddle.  The  owner  let  me  in, 
whispered  that  he  wouldn’t  give  me  a  haircut,  and  I 
sat  down  and  listened.  It  was  one  of  those  rare,  rare 
moments.  I  haven’t  gone  to  a  concert  since. 

I  told  Lenny  about  it,  observing  that  there  was  a 
time  he  would  have  stopped  in  that  barber  shop  and 
listened,  and  he  would  have  dug  that  scene  with  all  his 
soul.  But  no  more.  He  was  too  involved  with  his  court 
cases,  most  specifically  during  this  period  with  the 
addiction  fiasco  (see  issue  #48)  in  Los  Angeles.  So 
there  was  no  more  digging  of  the  scene  outside  himself. 

“But,”  he  reminded  me,  “I’m  fighting  for  ten  years 
of  my  life!” 

He  was  right.  These  punishments  can  become  ab¬ 
stractions  quickly  enough  for  the  rest  of  us,  but  ten 
years  of  compulsory  rehabilitation  was  ten  years  of  his 
life,  and  maybe  the  prospect  coidd  somehow  interfere 
with  one’s  free-form  style  of  living. 

A  few  years  before,  I  had  overheard  the  following 
conversation  in  a  Milwaukee  night  club: 

“Nobody  knows  where  Lenny  Bruce  is  staying.” 

“He’s  staying  at  the  Y.” 

“What  does  he  do  there?” 

“They  say  he  reads  a  lot.” 

“He’s  gonna  read  himself  right  out  of  a  job.” 

And  in  a  way  this  was  an  accurate  prediction.  Be¬ 
cause  Lenny  found  that  the  novelists  didn’t  have  to  say 
“frig”  any  more.  He  began  to  want  the  same  privilege 
of  non-restriction.  His  point  of  view  was  the  same  on 
stage  and  off,  and  he  wanted  to  talk  to  his  friends  in 
the  night  club  with  the  same  freedom  of  vocabulary  he 
could  exercise  in  someone’s  living  room. 

But  Lenny  wasn’t  exactly  like  a  book.  He  finally 
realized  that. 

“If  a  book  is  obscene  in  Georgia,”  he  said,  “it’ll  be 
obscene  in  Bellmore,  Long  Island.  No,  it  doesn’t  work 
that  way.  Fortunately,  the  law  is  not  a  punishment  in¬ 
strument.  It  always  protects.  If  the  book  is  obscene  in 
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Georgia,  and  the  book  is  not  obscene  in  Bellmore,  Long 
Island,  the  Supreme  Court  don’t  make  no  never  mind, 
because  the  police  can  arrest  you  every  day  no  matter 
what  you  say  because  they  found  that  what  you  say  is 
erratic.  One  day  you  say  Tray  for  Chessman’  and  next 
day  you  say  ‘Lynch  Gilligan.’  ” 

And,  it’s  safe  to  speculate,  Lenny’s  “obscenity”  was 
a  convenient  rationalization  to  arrest  him  for  saying 
such  things  as  “Cardinal  Spellman  looks  like  Shirley 
Temple.” 

Lenny  fantasized  the  following  courtroom  dialogue 
(though  the  first  line  was  borrowed  from  reality). 

Prosecutor:  Your  honor,  this  man  made  a  mockery  of 
the  Church,  not  just  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  Lu¬ 


theran  Church— the  Church  itself — he  made  a  vulgar 
and  obscene  mockery. 

Judge:  Any  lesbian  that’s  found  guilty  of  rape,  no 
matter  how  good  a  tough-looking  bitch  she  is,  one  of 
the  elements  of  rape  will  be  that  there’s  penetration, 
and  if  there  is  none,  the  bench  says  ‘Fuck  you,  counsel.’ 

Prosecutor :  Your  honor,  I’ve  never  heard  such  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  court  in  my  life.  ' 

Judge:  The  use  of  foul  and  coarse  language  will  not 
constitute  obscenity  if  it  is  used  as  a  realistic  por¬ 
trayal,  and  Cardinal  Spellman  is  modeling  for  a  Barbie 
Doll,  he  looks  like  he’s  made  out  of  celluloid  to  me. 

The  real  courtroom  was  just  as  absurd. 

In  New  York,  an  expert  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
Ernest  van  den  Haag,  who  writes  for  National  Review 
(I’m  sorry,  that’s  guilt  by  association,  isn’t  it? — Mur¬ 
ray  Kempton  writes  for  National  Review,  too)  and 
teaches  a  course  at  The  New  School  titled  “The  Crisis 
of  the  Individual,”  was  testifying  about  contemporary 
community  standards  and  said  that  he’s  made  a  study 
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of  night  clubs  although  he  hasn’t  been  inside  one  for 
20  years. 

Defense  attorney  Ephraim  London  conceded  that 
Judge  Murtagh  might  never  have  visited  a  prostitute 
to  gain  his  knowledge  of  that  field,  and  yes-man  Judge 
Phipps  pointed  out  “so  the  record  will  be  clear”  that 
London  was  referring  to  Murtagh’s  book,  Cast  the 
First  Stone. 

Not  being  a  whore,  however,  Lenny  Bruce  didn’t 
arouse  enough  sympathy  from  those  two  on  the  three- 
judge  panel  to  acquit  him.  His  monologues,  they  stated, 
contained  anecdotes  and  reflections  that  were  obscene. 
They  listed  the  following  examples,  quoted  verbatim 
from  their  decision: 

1.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  her  display  of  “tits.” 

2.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  “hauling  ass”  at  the  moment 
of  the  late  President’s  assassination. 

3.  St.  Paul  giving  up  “fucking.” 

4.  An  accident  victim — who  lost  a  foot  in  the  acci¬ 
dent — who  made  sexual  advances  to  a  nurse,  while  in 
the  ambulance  taking  him  to  the  hospital. 

5.  Uncle  Willie  discussing  the  “apples”  of  a  12-year- 
old  girl. 

6.  Seemingly  sexual  intimacy  with  a  chicken. 

7.  “Pissing  in  the  sink”  and  “pissing”  from  a  build¬ 
ing’s  ledge. 

8.  The  verb  “to  come,”  with  its  obvious  reference  to 
sexual  orgasm. 

9.  The  reunited  couple  discussing  adulteries  commit¬ 
ted  during  their  separation,  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
wife’s  denial  of  infidelity,  even  when  discovered  by  her 
husband. 

10.  “Shoving”  a  funnel  of  hot  lead  “up  one’s  ass.” 

11.  The  story  dealing  with  the  masked  man,  Tonto, 
and  an  unnatural  sex  act. 

12.  Mildred  Babe  Zaharias  and  the  “dyke  profile  of 
1939.” 

The  court  further  stated  that  “The  dominant  theme 
of  the  performances  appealed  to  the  prurient  interest” 
—later  contradicting  this  by  saying  that  “The  mono¬ 
logues  were  not  erotic.  They  were  not  lust-inciting,  but, 
while  they  did  not  arouse  sex,  they  insulted  sex  and 
debased  it.” 

The  judges  added  that  “The  performances  were  lack¬ 
ing  in  ‘redeeming  social  importance’  ”  and  that  “The 
monologues  contained  little  or  no  literary  or  artistic 
merit.  They  were  merely  a  device  to  enable  Bruce  to 
exploit  the  use  of  obscene  language.  They  were  devoid 
•  of  any  cohesiveness.  They  were  a  series  of  unconnected 
items  that  contain  little  of  social  significance.  They 
were  chaotic,  haphazard,  and  inartful.” 

If  Lenny  Briice  has  gone  to  Hell,  the  devil  will  have 
been  replaced  by  an  art  critic  wearing  black  judicial 
robes. 

The  law  states  that  to  be  obscene,  material  must  be 
utterly  without  any  redeeming  social  importance. 
Therefore,  if  one  single  person  felt  that  Bruce’s  per¬ 
formances  had  the  slightest  hit  of  redeeming  social  im¬ 
portance — and  there  were  several  who  so  testified — 
then  he  should  have  been  found  not  guilty. 

Six  months  after  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Lenny  Bruce  was  obscene  in  Chicago,  it  reversed 
itself.  “Our  original  opinion,”  stated  the  decision,  “rec¬ 
ognized  the  defendant’s  right  to  satirize  society’s  atti¬ 
tudes  on  contemporary  social  problems  and  to  express 
his  ideas,  however  bizarre,  as  long  as  the  method  used 
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in  so  doing  was  not  so  objectionable  as  to  render  the 
entire  performance  obscene.”  In  view  of  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling'  on  the  film,  The  Lovers,  however, 
the  Illinois  Court  said  that  “the  ‘balancing  test’  rule  is 
no  longer  a  constitutionally  acceptable  method  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  material  is  obscene,  and  [the  U.S. 
Court]  made  clear  that  material  having  any  social  im¬ 
portance  is  constitutionally  protected.” 

If  I  ever  end  up  in  court  on  anything,  I’ll  get  a  hair¬ 
cut,  and  wear  a  white  shirt  and  tie,  and  swear  on  the 
Bible,  because  I  don’t  have  the  guts  to  be  as  consistent 
as  Lenny  was — in  faded  blue  denims  and  long  side¬ 
burns,  calling  the  oath  a  farce — he  always  wanted  to 
win  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  law,  and  so  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  losing  purely  on  the  basis  of  prejudice  by 
judge  or  jury. 

The  death  of  Lenny  Bruce  was,  of  course,  no  more 
tragic  than  the  random  slaying  of  some  anonymous 
individual  in  the  Congo  massacres.  Indeed,  they  were 
related  by  irony,  in  this  sense:  Dr.  Ted  Carpenter, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  College,  was  requested  to  take 
down  the  Realist’s  patriotic  “Fuck  Communism!” 
poster  from  his  office  wall,  and  he  sent  me  photocopies 
of  the  hysterical  correspondence  which  resulted,  and 
with  his  permission  I  decided  to  publish  the  letters 
(see  issue  #54)  ;  he  then  wrote  to  me,  “I’m  delighted 
you  intend  to  publish  my  exchange  with  a  local  dean 
over  the  word  ‘fuck,’  a  breach  of  etiquette  that  upsets 
deans  in  a  way'Vietnam,  Mississippi,  the  total  pi’ostitu- 
tion  of  education,  etc.,  do  not.  .  .  .” 

For,  a  sub-theme  of  Bruce’s  work  had  always  been 
that  people  get  indignant  over  the  wrong  issues. 

During  one  of  the  performances  for  which  he  was 
arrested,  he  made  that  point  thusly:  “If  a  titty  is 
bloodied  and  maimed,  it’s  clean;  but  if  the  titty  is 
pretty  it’s  dirty.  And  that’s  why  you  never  find  any 
atrocity  photos  at  obscenity  trials,  with  distended 
stomachs  and  ripped-up  breasts.  .  .  .” 

In  the  course  of  that  same  performance,  he  also  said, 
“Query :  If  a  tape  recording  is  my  voice,  are  they  using 
me  to  testify  against  myself,  since  it’s  my  voice  that 
would  indict  me?” 

Lenny  asked  me,  “Can  you  imagine  them  playing 
that  in  court?”  This  was  months  later,  in  his  dingy 
hotel  room,  cluttered  with  tapes  and  transcripts  and 
photostats  and  law  journals  and  briefs.  “I  love  the  law,” 
he  said. 

Only,  his  love  had  developed  into  an  obsession.  Once, 
when  he  was  teasing  his  8-year-old  daughter  by  pre- " 
tending  not  to  believe  what  she  was  telling  him,  she 
said:  “Daddy,  you’d  believe  me  if  it  was  on  tape.” 

As  more  and  more  night  club  owners  became  more 
and  more  afraid  to  hire  him,  he  devoted  more  and  more 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  law.  When  he  finally  did 
get  a  weekend  booking  in  Monterey,  he  remarked,  “I 
feel  like  it’s  taking  me  away  from  my  work.” 

He  would  let  almost  nothing  interrupt  his  practice, 
not  even  sleeping  or  eating.  He  turned  down  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  on  the  Les  Crane  show.  He  refused  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  New  Yorker  profile.  He  wouldn’t  give 
Lillian  Ross  even  15  minutes  of  his  time. 

Lenny  Bruce  never  passed  any  bar  exaim — for  that 
matter,  his  formal  education  never  went  beyond  gram¬ 
mar  school — but  he  became  something  of  a  limited  legal 
genius.  His  research  uncovered  an  amendment  to  New 
York’s  statute  1140a — under  which  he  was  arrested — 


which  excludes  actors  from  arrest  in  an  indecent  per¬ 
formance.  The  law  had  been  misapplied  to  him. 

And  so  he  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  looking  for  a 
judge  to  help  him.  He  still  had  dreams  of  Lewis  Stone 
from  the  old  Andy  Hardy  movies. 

“If  I  win,”  he  asked  me,  “what  do  I  win?”  He  an¬ 
swered  himself :  “The  right  to  work.”  He  had  borrowed 
$5,000  to  advertise  5-performances-only,  and  then  the 
theatre  owner  refused  to  open  the  premises  for  the 
first  show  on  Thanksgiving  Eve. 

Lenny  could  still  make  fun  of  his  predicament.  “I 
was  thinking  of  going  on  welfare,”  he  commented. 

On  stage  he  would  have  mumbled  through  boredom 
some  old  bits,  he  would  have  created  some  new  material 
(on  his  bed  there  was  a  clipping  about  how  Philadel¬ 
phia  officials  had  decided  that  anyone  wearing  blackface 
in  the  Mummers  Parade  this  year  would  be  ineligible 
for  a  prize),  but  mostly  he  would  have  lectured  about 
law  enforcement  and  courtroom  procedures  and  statu¬ 
tory  subleties.  He  had  always  talked  about  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  just  that  these  things  had  increas¬ 
ingly  become  his  environment. 

Outside  the  court,  he  was  Lenny  the  Hermit,  confin¬ 
ing  himself  to  his  home  in  Hollywood  Hills,  with  a 
barbed  wire  fence  but  an  open  gate,  visited  by  friends, 
hangers-on  and  peace  officers  harassing  him  as  they 
stood  near  the  unused  pool.  And  his  mother  would  bring 
over  his  daughter.  Lenny  would  have  been  up  all  night 
with  his  legal  conflicts,  stopping  only  to  eat  some 
grapes  and  work  on  landscaping  his  garden  although 
rain  was  pouring  down  hard  and  he  would  end  up  all 
muddy  (“But  if  I  go  to  jail,  I  want  to  have  it  finished”) 
— and  then  in  the  morning  he  would  take  a  shower  with 
his  daughter. 

He  didn’t  want  her  to  grow  up  thinking  there  was 
something  dirty  about  the  human  body. 

On  a  rare  occasion,  he  left  his  house  to  be  in  the 
audience  at  my  Evening  With  a  Self-Styled  Phony  at 
the  Steve  Allen  Playhouse.  During  the  question-and- 
answer  session  following  my  ramblings,  he  asked  me 
to  clarify  what  I  had  said  about  trying  to  empathize 
with  the  motivations  of  people  with  perversions.  So  I 
gave  as  a  for-instance  the  time  in  a  subway  when  I  let 
myself  get  aroused  by  an  elderly  lady  whose  buttocks 
were  unavoidably  rubbing  against  me.  Lenny  called 
out,  “You’re  sick!”  The  audience  howled,  I  said  “Thank 
you,  Mr.  President,”  and  that  ended  that  show. 

In  New  York,  the  judges  ordered  him  to  undergo  a 
psychiatric  examination  before  they  passed  sentence. 
“Watch,”  Lenny  told  me,  chuckling  —  but  also  with 
genuine  terror— “they’re  gonna  say  I  have  a  persecu¬ 
tion  complex.” 

The  first  issue  of  the  Realist  quoted  Malcolm  Mug- 
geridge,  former  editor  of  Punch:  “As  I  see  it,  the  only 
pleasure  of  living  is  that  every  joke  should  be  made, 
every  thought  expressed,  every  line  of  investigation, 
irrespective  of  its  direction,  pursued  to  the  uttermost 
limits  that  human  ingenuity,  courage  and  understand¬ 
ing  can  take  it.  The  moment  that  limits  are  set  .  .  .  then 
the  flavor  is  gone.” 

More  than  anyone  else  I’ve  ever  known,  Lenny  Bruce 
lived  up  to  that  ideal ;  but  now  the  flavor  will  never  be 
the  same,  for  he  is  gone. 

When  the  newspapers  called  me  at  3  o’clock  that 
cold  December  morning  for  a  statement,  I  simply  said: 
“It  was  God’s  will.” 

— paul  krassner 
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(Continued  from  Cover) 

al  lawlessness  and  immorality  and  call 
for  a  moral  reawakening  starting  at 
the  top  in  the  White  House.” 

Before  the  motion  picture  projector 
was  started,  a  minister  led  the  audi¬ 
ence — some  40  Negro  boys  and  girls — 
in  a  discussion  which  eventually  result¬ 
ed  in  a  group  definition  of  moral  de¬ 
cay:  “good  behavior  steadily  rottening 
away.” 

Then,  lights  out. 

The  film  opens  with  an  action  mon¬ 
tage,  the  Mother  director  obviously 
having  been  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Tony  Richardson,  who  made  much  use 
of  the  quick-cutting  technique  in  The 
Loneliness  of  the  Long-Distance  Run¬ 
ner  and,  later,  in  Tom  Jones. 

A  black  Lincoln  Continental  screech¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  kids  dancing  to 
rock  ’n’  roll  music,  a  teenage  gang 
fighting,  a  stripper  trying  to  shake  her 
pasties  off,  police  breaking  up  a  riot, 
more  sexy  dancing,  the  speeding  car 
again,  police  using  fire  hoses,  a  girl’s 
rear  end  wriggling,  Negroes  being  ar¬ 
rested,  a  beer  can  thrown  out  of  the 
speeding  car.  .  .  . 

And  then,  a  schmaltzy  version  of 
Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  we  see  all-white  kids  pledging 
allegiance  to  the  flag,  alternating  with 
shots  of  the  White  House,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
replica  of  the  Justice  Department  con¬ 
structed  from  apple  pie  and  baseball 
bats. 

Raymond  Massey  is  the  narrator, 
telling  us  that  there  are  “two  Amer¬ 
icas.”  One  is  “an  ideal,  a  dream” 
(shot  of  the  Minute  Man)  ;  and  the 
other  is  where  “the  streets  are  not 
safe”  (shot  of  looting  in  Harlem). 
“How,”  asks  the  voice  of  the  man  who 
once  portrayed  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois, 
“did  it  happen?” 

Another  montage:  Plymouth  Rock, 
somebody  chopping  wood,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  somebody  herding  ani¬ 
mals,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson  playing  lawn  tennis 
on  horseback  with  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  other  contextual  anachronisms  ... 
all  leading  up  to  the  launching  of  a 
rocket. 

“Sure  we  made  mistakes,  but  the 
ideal  above  us” — cut  to  the  rocket,  now 
heading  in  the  general  direction  of 
God — “was  still  there.” 

Still  another  montage,  ranging  from 
gambling  scenes  in  Las  Vegas  or  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  to  helmeted  cops 
advancing  on  a  crowd  (the  audience 
laughs) ;  from  scenes  of  blatant  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  topless  bathing  suit,  fea¬ 
turing  the  new  nippleless  breasts. 

Here  we  can  observe  the  Mothers’ 
skillful  transmutation  of  cinematic 
values  expressed  so  eloquently  by  Brit- 
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isher  Karel  Reisz  in  Saturday  Night 
and  Sunday  Morning  and  Alfred 
Hitchcock  in  Psycho. 

Raymond  Massey  pleads:  “What  has 
happened  to  the  American  dream?” 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  the  stripper  again, 
that  speeding  car  evacuating  another 
beer  can  .  .  .  and  a  masterstroke  of 
bipartisan  sentimentality  —  “a  fine, 
dedicated  leader  coins  a  phrase”  .  .  . 
and  in  unison  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  audience  sing  along  with  Ray  as 
he  intones,  “Ask  not  what  your  coun¬ 
try,”  etc. — you  know,  the  old  switch- 
eroo  phraseology. 

But,  “honest,  decent,  law-abiding 
America’s  young,  inspiring  leader  is 


gone.”  The  familiar  melody  of  Taps 
signifies  that  Massey  has  come  to 
praise  and  bury  Kennedy.  “The  other 
America” — with  no  regard  for  Michael 
Harrington  turning  over  in  his  grave 
problem — -“becomes  a  reality.”  A  po¬ 
liceman  is  dragging  someone  by  the 
neck.  The  kids  in  the  audience  laugh 
again. 

The  Mother  director  is  undoubtedly 
indebted  to  the  Keystone  cops. 

“Something  must  be  wrong,”  diag¬ 
noses  Dr.  Gillespie.  Faster  and  faster, 
the  mood  is  built  up. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  gets  curiouser 
and  curiouser — private  clubs  and  pri¬ 
vate  girls  —  twisting  —  laughing  —  ar¬ 
resting  — •  speeding  —  taking  the  5th 
Amendment  —  Billie  Sol  Estes — (oh, 
my  lordy  if  only  those  Mothers  had 
known  abo'ut  Jenkins  in  time,  how  hap¬ 
py  they  would  have  been) — beer  can 
— Quorum  Club  Bobby  Baker  smiling — 
a  girl’s  legs  smiling — bongo  drums — 
Billie  Sol  again — Baker  again — more 
bongo  drums — another  girl — a  voting- 
booth  (wait,  there  was  a  shot  of.  Walter 
Jenkins,  but  only  a  brief  glimpse,  and 
that  was  in  the  role  of  go-between  in 
the  Estes  and/or  Baker  cases;  other¬ 


wise  the  Mother  director  would  immedi¬ 
ately  have  cut  to  another  of  the  flick’s 
fleeting  images:  an  unBiblical  man 
clad  only  in  a  bottomless  fig-leaf).... 

“Turn  off  the  lights  at  the  White 
House,  but  America  may  no  longer  be 
safe.” 

Aha,  a  reference  to  Johnson!  Not 
the  first,  to  be  sure.  That  black  Lin¬ 
coln  Continental  that  keeps  screeching 
over  the  highways  and  dropping  beer 
cans  along  the  way — that’s  the  politi¬ 
cal  opponent,  honey  chile. 

The  only  logical  inference  of  Choice 
is  that  Lyndon  is  the  leader  of  every 
gang  rumble  in  town.  And  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  civil  rights 
demonstration  and  criminal  looting, 
both  of  which  are  interspersed  in  the 
film’s  spliced  newsreel  footage. 

In  issue  #53  of  the  Realist  there 
was  a  cartoon  showing  two  stereotyped 
Negroes  holding  up  a  white  man  at 
gunpoint  and  singing  “We  shall  over¬ 
come  .  .  .”  But  this  film  seriously  im¬ 
plies  that  the  purpose  of  looting  is 
indeed  the  achievement  of  civil  rights. 

Each  one  sees  history  through  sub¬ 
jective-colored  glasses. 

Back  in  June,  the  Worker  said  that 
the  delinquency,  vandalism  and  hood- 
lumism  “is  not  a  racial  manifesta¬ 
tion”;  the  National  Review  called  it 
“race  war.” 

Take  your  pick. 

Mothers  for  Moral  America  has,  by 
the  simple  process  of  selectivity  — 
avoiding,  for  example,  the  immorality 
of  Mississippi — revealed  its  bias. 

They  are  not  nigger,  lovers. 

No  more  than  they  are  pornography 
lovers.  They  deplore  books  for  sale: 
Call  Me  Nympho  and  How  to  Draw 
Girlie  Cartoons  and  Sex  and  Hyp¬ 
nosis. 

Nor  are  they  narcotic  lovers.  .  .  . 

“We’ve  lost  our  leadership,”  Massey 
moans.  “We’ve  lost  our  way.  We’ve 
lost  our  soul.” 

Unfortunately,  the  intrinsic  comedy 
of  Choice  is  marred  by  the  Mother  di¬ 
rector’s  compulsion  to  make  a  movie 
with  a  message  —  stated,  albeit  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  a  Philadelphia  police  official 
— “The  only  weapon  we  have  is  our 
nightsticks.  How  the  hell  do  we  defend 
ourselves?  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  liberties.  It’s  a  voting  gimmick.” 

John  Wayne  has  threatened  to  sue 
anyone  who  shows  Choice.  For,  at  the 
end  of  the  film,  he  is  there  on  the 
screen  —  his  knight’s  armor  out  of 
sight,  waiting  eagerly  for  the  next 
Ajax  commercial— but  he  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  has  preceded  his 
appearance  here. 

And  he  is  telling  us,  as  only  John 
Wayne  can  tell  us: 

“You  got  the  strongest  hand  in  the 
world.  The  hand  that  marks  the  bal¬ 
lot.  The  hand  that  pulls  the  lever.  Use 
it,  willya.  Use  it.” 

Barry  Goldwater  is  shown.  People 
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Requiem  for  a  Presidential  Hopeful 

While  New  York’s  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  out  shaking  his  hand 
around  the  country  in  a  futile  attempt  to  garner  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  President,  it  became  evident  that  things  just  weren’t  going 
too  well  in  the  Governor’s  own  back  yard.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  a  few 
of  the  principal  bills  acted  upon  by  the  State  Legislature  during  the 
1964  session: 


Vital  Bills  Passed 

A  bill  permitting  sports  events  on 
Sundays  to  start  an  hour  earlier. 

A  bill  changing  the  name  of  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  to  the 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  Thruway. 

A  bill  giving  permission  for  pub¬ 
lic  employees  earning  up  to  $9,000 
a  year  to  work  at  race  tracks. 

A  bill  allowing  Putnam  County  to 
divert  two  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  from  the  city  reservoir  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  brewery. 


Not-So-Vital  Bills  Killed 
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A  bill  permitting  the  sale 
books  on  Sunday. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  ambulances  by  the  Health 
Department. 

A  bill  requiring  the  Transit  Au¬ 
thority  to  install  telephones  on  sub¬ 
way  trains  for  protection  against 
crime. 

A  bill  making  it  mandatory  for 
physicians  to  report  child  abuse  to 
welfare  authorities. 


At  any  rate,  it’s  all  over  now,  and  thankfully  I  might  add,  because 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  any  guy  that  can’t  figure  out  how  to  handle  his 
own  state,  isn’t  going  to  marry  my  country. 

— Ed  Sherman 


are  standing  on  line  to  vote. 

“It’s  in  your  hands,  America.  Which 
America?” 

The  word  choice  keeps  coming  at 
you  between  shots  of  a  stripper,  a  bal¬ 
lot  box,  Bobby  Baker,  Barry  at  the 
Cow  Palace — the  music  swells:  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

Choice  is  comparable  to — but  more 
dishonest  than — Nazi  propaganda  films 
I  have  seen.  A  case  in  point:  Whereas 
one  Nazi  propaganda  film  merely 
showed  a  horde  of  rats  running  and 
suddenly  cut  crudely  to  a  swarm  of 
Jews  running,  Choice  shows  federal 
prisoners  who  had  been  deprived  of 
defense  counsel  being  released  after  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  and  suddenly 
cuts  shrewdly  to  a  riot  scene. 

Choice  was  prepared  by  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency — Anderson,  Morgan,  de 
Santis  &  Ball — and  the  film  is  simply 
a  rationalized  extension  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation  of  fear  which  is 
the  normal  everyday  business  of  ad 
agencies. 

It  should  not  have  been  censored, 
though,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  ban¬ 
ned  for  the  reasons  it  was,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  tit  is  mightier 
than  the  truth. 

The  chief  aim  of  Mothers  for  Moral 
America  was  “to  restore  moral  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  nation  by  electing  Barry 
Goldwater  in  November.”  That  they 
have  fallen  short  of  this  aim  shall  not 
stay  them  from  their  unappointed 
rounds:  passing  out  brochures,  calling 
for  an  end  to  teenage  dope  addiction, 
illegitimate  births  and  pornographic 
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literature  in  their  local  communities. 

The  movie  was  over.  A  youngster 
summed  it  up:  “If  you’re  gonna  do 
something,  it  don’t  make  no  difference 
who’s  President — if  you’re  gonna  riot, 
you’re  gonna  riot.” 

In  the  meeting  room  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  center  where  Choice  was  shown, 
there  was  written  on  the  wall:  “Race 
Riot — 9:00  Tonight!”  Painted  on  the 
outside  doors  was  this  message:  “Vote 


The  New  York  Times 

Saigon,  Aug.  10 — Prostitutes  in  a 
Government  rehabilitation  center  riot¬ 
ed  today  against  alleged  maltreatment 
and  won  their  freedom  after  a  two- 
hour  battle  with  the  police. 

The  police  used  high-pressure  water 
hoses  to  control  the  109  women  when 
they  stormed  watchtowers  along  the 
13-foot  wall  topped  with  barbed  wire 
and  splintered  glass.  A  guard  was  in¬ 
jured. 

Trang  Quang  Thuan,  South  Viet¬ 
nam’s  Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  in¬ 
tervened  and  agreed  to  release  the 
women  after  a  hastily  arranged  con¬ 
ference  with  the  leader  of  the  revolt. 

The  women  marched  out  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  behind  the  minister  shouting  insults 
at  the  guards. 


Typographical  Errorsville 

From  the  UPI  wires:  Cohasset, 
Mass. — Actress  Sheree  North  re¬ 
ported  a  man  broke  into  her  rented 
home  here  today  but  fled  when  she 
creamed. 


Right — Vote  White!” 

The  minister  bade  his  young  charges 
farewell,  and  asked  one  of  them,  “Well, 
how  are  you  going  to  contribute  to 
moral  decay  tonight?” 

“I’m  gonna  go  out,”  he  answered, 
“and  do  the  twist.” 


today  as  accused  prostitutes  put  on  a 
striptease  in  the  courtyard  of  a  correc¬ 
tion  home  to  protest  conditions  in  the 
institution.  The  mass  stripping  high¬ 
lighted  a  two-hour  riot  by  100  inmates 
who  hurled  furniture  into  the  streets, 
threw  stones  and  brandished  sticks  at 
police  trying  to  barricade  the  home. 

One  group  of  girls  demolished  part 
of  a  wall  and  poured  into  the  street 
where  they  battled  cops.  Other  girls 
took  off  their  clothes  and  romped 
around  the  courtyard  while  police  tried 
to  shoo  away  passersby — all  males — 
who  peered  thru  the  opening  in  the 
wall. 

Finally  authorities  gave  in.  Social 
Welfare  Minister  Trang  Quan  Thuan 
arrived  and  led  the  girls  past  the  police 
barricade  to  freedom.  They  danced  in 
the  street  and  then  disappeared.  They 
charged  they  had  suffered  “ill  treat¬ 
ment”  at  the  correction  home. 

The  Realist 


Which  Paper  Do  You  Read? 

The  N.Y.  Daily  News 

Saigon,  Aug.  10 — Passersby  gaped 


(Continued  from  Cover) 


“ Message  # 1 — Welcome  to  an  Experimental  Weekend. 
Your  weekend  in  Millbrook  has  been  planned  to  provide 
a  series  of  novel  and  consciousness-expanding  experi¬ 
ences.  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  going  beyond 
your  routine  and  familiar  patterns  is  a  period  of  Abso¬ 
lute  Silence.  Shortly  after  your  arrival  at  Castalia  you 
will  be  given  further  instructions.  Please  do  not  engage 
in  conversation  of  any  kind  until  the  breaking  of  si¬ 
lence  is  publically  announced.  For  now:  Look  .  .  . 
Listen  (to  the  non-verbal  energy  around  you)  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
perience  directly.” 

I  get  into  the  car  and,  as  the  door  is  held  open  for 
me,  I  say  “Thanks.”  My  first  goof. 

We  ride  in  silence. 

I’m  shown  to  my  room  and  handed  Message  #2.  I 
give  a  silly  little  salute  of  appreciation. 

Brightly-colored  cloth  covers  everything,  including 
the  ceiling.  Sticking  out  of  the  cloth  from  one  wall  is  a 
lamp  left  over  from  a  Japanese  Hallowe’en  party.  I 
remember,  back  at  the  Lower  Eastside  Action  Project, 
when  we  took  down  the  old  Jewish  mezuzzahs  in  the 
doorways,  they  said  MADE  IN  JAPAN. 

There’s  a  cat  on  my  bed.  It  meows.  “Shhhh,”  I  tell  it. 


“This  period  of  silence  is  designed  to  help  you  clear 
your  mind  from  routine  thoughts  and  to  encourage  an 


opening  of  your  awareness  in  several  ways,”  the  cat 
answers  in  the  form  of  Message  #2.  “Please  follow  this 
program” — and  the  first  thing  on  the  agenda  is  to  fill 
out  a  two-part  question  sheet: 

Please  write  down  10  answers  to  the  question,  Who 
am  I  ? 

Paul  Krassner 
Editor  of  the  Realist 
A  sensualist  and  responsible  hedonist 
Winner  of  the  slow  bike  race 
A  sometimes-schmuck,  sometimes-existentialist 
An  infinitesimal  moment  in  time  and  space 
A  questionnaire-filler-outer 
A  selfish,  ego-involved  individual 
An  altruistic,  empathetic  individual 
A  counter-to-ten  ...  an  observer  of,  and  participant 
in,  the  absurd 

Which  areas  of  consciousness-expansion  are  you  m.ost 
interested  in  discussing  or  experiencing  during  the 
weekend? 

Silence;  humor;  social  concern;  self-awareness;  in¬ 
terpersonal  communication  games;  hang-ups;  relation 
to  food,  sleep,  work,  play,  learning,  entertainment— 
always  with  as  specific  application  to  reality  as  possible 
— and  the  rational  approach  as  opposed  to  the  mystical. 
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Mostly,  how  will  my  perception  and  my  behavior  be 
changed? 

Message  #2  continues:  “Then  spend  the  next  10  to 
20  minutes  trying  to  meditate.  Focus  on  the  candle 
and  see  if  you  can  turn  off  planning  and  thinking.  Con¬ 
centrate  on  the  moment-to-moment  flow  of  time.” 

There’s  a  curtain  rod  leaning  against  the  small  night 
table.  I  stick  it  in  the  flame.  Very  brassy  smell.  In¬ 
cense  of  the  industrial  revolution. 

I’m  a  terrible  failure  when  it  comes  to  meditation. 
All  I  do  is  sit  there  and  say  to  myself,  “Well,  here  I 
am,  meditating  .  .  .  yup  .  .  .  that’s  the  way  it  goes.” 

Right  in  the  middle  of  Message  #2  I’m  told  to  read 
Message  # 3  carefully: 

“.  .  .  The  roles  which  have  been  most  comfortable  to 
you  and  which  are  of  most  use  to  you  in  your  regular 
life  will  be  of  lessened  utility  here  and,  indeed,  may 
handicap  you.  The  aim  of  the  workshop  is  to  get  out 
beyond  your  routine  robot  consciousness.  Thus  there 
is  little  interest  in  who  you  are  (were)  and  much 
more  concern  with  where  and  how  far  you  can  go. 
What  you  can  obtain  during  the  weekend  depends  in 
part  on  how  much  of  your  routine  ego  you  can  leave  in 
your  room.  Why  don’t  you  check  it  in  your  suitcase?” 

And  there  are  rules : 

1.  Be  aware  of  and  try  to  minimize  the  attempt  of 
your  robot  to  capture  audiences  for  its  personal  dramas 


[which  is  exactly  what  I’m  doing  now  as  I  write  this]. 

2.  Please  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  particular  do 
not  bring  marijuana  or  any  other  illegal  chemical  to 
the  weekend  workshop  [they  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
me  since  I  don’t  smoke  pot,  and  I’m  still  too  chicken 
to  try  LSD  should  the  occasion  ever  arise]. 

3.  Visitors  are  asked  to  maintain  their  own  rooms 
during  their  stay  [there  are  10  of  us  this  weekend, 
one  of  whom  is  listed  merely  as  “Companion  of  Dr. 
So-and-so,”  and  I  can’t  help  speculating  as  to  whether 
she  listed  under  Who  am  I? — “  Companion  of  Dr.  So- 
and-so”]. 

Message  #3  continues: 

“Lhe  ecstatic-psychedelic  experience  can  be  reached 
by  several  means :  intellectual,  emotional,  bodily  move¬ 
ment,  sexual,  somatic-sensory.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
workshop  is  to  encourage  expansion  of  consciousness  in 
all  five  of  these  functions  in  some  sort  of  balanced 
harmony.  (Consciousness-expansion  in  the  sexual  will 
be  limited  to  indirect  methods.)  .  .  .  The  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  rituals  (mandalas,  pictures,  incense,  etc.)  is  strict¬ 
ly  experimental  and  does  not  involve  any  commitment 
to  sectarian  systems  on  the  part  of  staff  members  or 
visitors.” 

Back  to  Message  #2:  “After  reading  Message  #3, 
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then  re-read  it," 

And  then :  “Turn  off  the  light  and  meditate  again 

for  15  minutes.  Watch  how  your  mind  keeps  interrupt- 
*  *  * 

ing.” 

Okay,  I’ll  really  try  this  time.  Let’s  see.  .  .  .  I’m  on 
a  David  Susskind-type  TV  panel-discussion  show,  and 
for  the  whole  two  hours  I  don’t  say  a  single  word.  I 
just  sit  there  with  an  unknowing  smile  on  my  face. 
The  next  day  everybody  compliments  me  for  my  mar¬ 
velous  restraint.  Now,  c’mon,  that’s  not  getting  rid  of 
my  goddam  ego. 

Message  #2  tells  me  to  turn  on  the  light  and  read 
Message  #J,  which  in  turn  tells  me  to  spend  ten  min¬ 
utes  reviewing  my  stereotyped  methods  of  awareness. 
It’s  weird — during  the  past  ten  years  I’ve  indulged  in 
more  introspection  than  anyone  I  know,  and  yet  I  can’t 
do  it  when  a  Message  is  there  telling  me  to.  Maybe 
that’s  one  of  my  stereotyped  methods  of  awareness. 

Back  to  Message  #2:  “Wait  serenely  until  you  are 
contacted  by  a  staff  member.  Be  aware  of  your  body, 
your  flow  of  thoughts,  your  emotion.  (You  may  be 
bored,  or  feel  rejected,  or  irritated;  you  may  be  ex¬ 
cited,  hopeful,  etc.)” 

What  I  am,  Message  #2,  is  hungry. 

I  sit  there,  serenely  experiencing  hunger,  watching 
how  my  stomach  keeps  interrupting. 

But  the  dinner  is  worth  waiting  for.  Spaghetti  and 
clams.  We  eat  sitting  on  cushions,  in  various  posi¬ 
tions,  still  silent  except  for  bright  sayings  periodically 
projected  at  us  over  a  loudspeaker.  We  all  stop  chewing, 
for  instance,  in  order  to  hear  an  Aldous  Huxley  masti¬ 
cation  maxim. 

A  pet  monkey  plays  the  piano  for  us.  Untalented, 
perhaps,  but  at  that  particular  moment  the  monkey  has 
more  identity  than  anyone  else  in  the  room. 

Not  being  able  to  establish  your  credentials  is  like 
being  in  a  nudist  camp  of  the  soul. 

The  sheet  music  on  the  piano  is  Irving  Berlin’s 
Cheek  to  Cheek.  One  would  expect,  rather,  My  De¬ 
fenses  Are  Down  by  the  same  composer. 

The  silence  is  broken  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  funny  thing  is,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Not  to 
anybody.  I  really  enjoy  silence.  One  poor  man  had  left 
after  20  minutes  of  it.  Cracked  under  the  strain.  On 
another  occasion  a  guest  departed  at  midnight.  Just 
couldn’t  stand  all  that  silence. 

Me,  I  already  dread  getting  back  to  the  city  and 
people  asking,  “How  was  it?” 

“Sorry,  but  I  can’t  talk  about  it;  not  allowed  to.” 

What  a  fantastic  idea  for  a  cocktail  party.  Just  one 
rule:  no  talking — about  anything — say,  for  the  first 
three  hours. 

Ralph  Metzner  leads  us  in  yoga  exercises.  My  mind 
wanders.  ...  A  woman  once  told  me  I  was  the  second 
best  she’d  ever  been  to  bed  with;  the  best  was  a  yogi 
who  could  get  into  positions  I  couldn’t.  ...  A  friend 
told  me  he  has  been  screwing  his  dog.  I  asked  how  he 
liked  it.  “Terrible,”  he  answered.  “I  have  to  get  off 
her  to  kiss  her.” 

At  breakfast  Dick  Alpert  spins  a  story  for  us  tour¬ 
ists  about  the  history  of  the  estate.  He  is  a  scrutable 
occidental. 

Then  Tim  Leary  plays  the  guru  game  as  we  engage 
in  the  “dangerous”  part  of  the  seminar — intellectual 
discussion.  Someone  is  assigned  to  serve  as  a  human 


alarm  clock,  to  call  “Stop!” — and  each  time,  whoever 
is  speaking  must  halt  for  a  short  period  of  compulsory 
meditation. 

Just  like  when  there’s  a  commercial  on  the  Johnny 
Carson  show. 

Leary  talks  about  the  biochemical  process  called  im¬ 
printing  with  the  same  infectious  passion  that  he 
claims  he  doesn’t  believe  anything  he’s  saying. 

Nevertheless,  I  somehow  manage  to  believe  him  later 
that  day  when  he  tells  me  I  have  an  honest  mind;  I 
admit  to  him  that  my  ego  can’t  help  responding  to  the 
compliment. 

“Listen,”  he  reassures  me,  “anybody  who  tells  you 
he’s  transcended  his  ego.  .  .  .” 

As  if  in  a  grade  B  movie,  a  fire  suddenly  breaks  out 
in  another  building  on  the  grounds.  It  used  to  be  a 
bowling  alley.  Leary  rushes  outside  and  starts  filling  a 
bucket  with  water.  “Get  pails  and  do  what  I’m  doing,” 
he  yells.  “Somebody  call  the  fire  department!” 

They  arrive  promptly,  but  Tim  Leary  has  killed  the 
flames  without  a  moment’s  meditation. 

And,  for  all  of  us,  Saturday  evening  dinner  consists 
of  turkey,  cranberry  sauce  and  residue  of  adrenalin. 

That  night,  as  a  postscript  to  the  floating  sensation 
caused  by  stroboscopic  lights,  we  are  taken  to  the 
White  Stag  Tavern,  and  some  of  the  guests  join  the 
local  townspeople  in  dancing  the  frug.  This  must  be 
what  Message  #3  referred  to  as  indirect  sex. 

Stapled  thighs  ...  my  mind  wanders  again. 

I  once  went  to  bed  with  a  Playmate  of  the  Month — - 
Miss  March  I  think  it  was,  or  perhaps  Miss  April,  I 
forget  her  exact  month — but  anyway,  she  was  frigid, 
poor  girl.  Poetic  injustice. 

Hugh  Hefner’s  paid-for  mansion  and  Timothy 
Leary’s  borrowed  mansion  are  much  the  same:  Each 
is  a  complete  world  unto  itself;  each  is  inhabited  by 
an  “extended  family” ;  each  is  headed  by  a  negatively- 
publicized  man  who  is  warmly  cared  for  by  those  who 
know  him. 

Hefner  is  an  urban  Thoreau.  He  spends  the  day, 
wearing  ski  pajamas  and  a  pipe,  drinking  Pepsi-Cola 
and  eating  Dexedrine,  dictating  memos  and  writing  his 
philosophy.  He  shows  first-run  feature  films  in  his 
huge  living-room  every  Sunday  afternoon.  He  provides 
Thanksgiving  dinner  every  year  for  all  the  homeless 
bunnies-in-residence.  He  plays  host  to  his  parents  and 
the  two  children  of  his  former  and  forever-only  mar¬ 
riage.  In  his  basement,  there  is  a  billiards  room,  a  steam 
bath,  and  a  swimming  pool.  Next  to  that  is  a  garage 
containing  a  sleek  roadster. 

Hugh  Hefner  is  really  The  Green  Hornet. 

Leary — wearing  dungarees,  sweater,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  serenity  occasionally  betrayed  by  a  cigarette — 
is  a  latterday  Lamont  Cranston ;  as  The  Shadow,  he 
has  learned  what  possibilities  lurk  in  the  13-billion- 
celled  mind  of  man,  heh  heh  heh.  His  Margo-equivalent 
is  a  tall  blonde  model  from  Sweden  who  has  been  grac¬ 
ing  yogurt  ads  in  the  United  States.  They  marry  this 
month  at  the  local  Episcopalian  church.  He  is  a  widower 
with  two  children,  but  his  family  extends  into  the 
hundreds,  and  many  of  them  make  his  Thanksgiving 
scene.  The  marriage  ceremony  itself  is  merely  a  neces¬ 
sary  social  game,  like  paying  your  income  taxes. 

Last  month,  Leary  and  Alpert  did  a  lecture  series  on 
the  West  coast.  At  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley,  an  official  announcement  that  only  the  dis- 
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tbibution  of  “informative”  literature  a3  opposed  to 
“persuasive”  literature  would  be  permitted  on  univer¬ 
sity  property,  led  to  the  Free  Speech  Controversy  with 
a  couple  of  thousand  students  protesting  the  ban,  a 
threat  of  billy  clubs  literally  hanging  over  their  heads. 
Leary  feels  that  such  demonstrations  play  right  onto 
the  game-boards  of  administration  and  police,  and  that 
the  students  would  shake  up  the  establishment  much 
more  if  they  could  just  stay  in  their  rooms  changing 
their  nervous  systems. 

These  consciousness-expansion  people  are  filled  with 
the  humor  of  love  .  .  .  but  beware  of  the  panacea. 

“The  eternal  problem  of  the  human  being  is  how  to 
structure  his  waking  hours,”  Dr.  Berne  wrote  in  Games 
People  Play.  “In  this  existential  sense,  the  function  of 
all  social  living  is  to  lend  mutual  assistance  for  this 
project.” 

Tim  Leary  is  in  the  ecstasy  business  for  fun  and 
non-profit.  Utopia-wise,  he  would  like  everyone  to  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  being.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
thaj;  in  the  very  process  of  escaping  from  the  trap  of 
external  institutions,  a  religion  of  the  internal  is  being 
developed. 

The  family  that  takes  LSD  together  stays  together. 

Meanwhile,  drugless  in  Gaza,  this  particular  Week¬ 
end-Guest  Game  is  over — save  for  a  night  of  experi¬ 
ential  sleep,  breakfast,  a  summing-up  discussion,  lunch, 
camp  songs,  plans  for  a  Spring  Reunion,  and  the  award¬ 
ing  of  ego-transcendence  pennants — and  then  the  time 
spent  here  will  no  longer  exist. 

Driving  back,  Dick  Alpert  remarks  that  he  must  re¬ 
member  to  send  the  Millbrook  Roundtable  a  nice  letter 
about  the  volunteer  firemen. 

He’s  playing  the  community  relations  game. 


There's  a  Future  in  Your  Ford 

Advertisers  have  been  criticized  for  not  giving  Negro 
athletes,  as  well  as  white  athletes,  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  side  income  on  testimonials.  Having  seen  the 
self-conscious  self-congratulation  of  a  first  attempt  to 
integrate  this  sort  of  commercial,  I  begin  to  understand 
their  problem. 

A  commercial  shows  Jimmy  Orr  (white)  and  Lenny 
Moore  (black)  of  the  Baltimore  Colts  going  off  in  their 
new  Ford  for  a  road  trip.  This  seems  fine,  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Ford  is  being  socially  conscious  by  using  a  Negro 
in  the  commercial  and  at  the  same  time  not  being  eco¬ 
nomically  foolhardy  enough  to  depend  on  just  a  Negro 
to  sell  their  cars.  Good  conventional  logic. 

But  then  the  problems  start  creeping  in.  They’re 
driving  off  together  in  the  same  car — does  this  mean 
that  Ford  supports  integration  all  the  way?  We  can 
only  assume  that  no  one  thought  of  using  separate  but 
equal  Fords.  And  how  about  the  fact  that  they’re  going 
off  on  a  road  trip  together?  Does  this  imply  that  they’re 
roommates?  Does  this  mean  that  Ford  supports  that? 

Orr  is  driving,  and  Moore  is  sitting  beside  him.  Does 
this  mean  that  Orr  is  in  control — “in  the  driver’s  seat” 
—through  a- subtle  symbolic  touch?  White  supremacy? 
Or  is  Orr  acting  as  a  chauffeur,  and  is  Moore  in  con¬ 
trol?  Black  supremacy?  Finally,  how  about  the  two 
unidentified  whites  sitting  in  the  back  seat  of  the  Ford 
.  . .  Chaperones? 


Unwarranted  Assumption  of  the  Month 

From  TV  and  Movie  Screen  magazine: 

“Ecstatic  though  frightened  that  first  wedding  day, 
Jackie  [Kennedy]  had  stood  for  hours  graciously 
shaking  hands  with  her  eight-hundred  invited  guests, 
yearning  for  yet  dreading  the  moment  she  would  be 
alone  with  her  husband.  .  .  .  But  the  gorgeous,  tradi¬ 
tional  white  wedding  gown  .  .  .  could  happen  only  once 
and  the  next  time  Jackie  marries  all  will  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  This  time  she  will  be  a  poised,  radiantly  happy, 
more  sophisticated  bride,  glowing  with  the  knowledge 
of  married  love,  eager  to  share  once  again  the  delights 
of  the  body,  mind  and  spirit.  .  . 

Schmuck  of  the  Month 

Liberal 

Vice-President-elect  Hubert  H.  Humphrey:  “John 
Kennedy  loved  Ohio  more  than  any  other  state  except 
his  beloved  Massachusetts.  Yet  he  lost  this  state  in 
1960.  I  want  you,  in  honor  of  our  late  President,  to  go 
to  work  between  now  and  November  3rd.  Vote — and 
send  the  message  so  that  John  Kennedy  in  Heaven  will 
know  we  won.”' 

Conservative 

Senator-elect  George  Murphy:  “You  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Americans  can’t  do  that  kind  of  work  [for 
fruit  and  vegetable  farmers].  It’s  too  hard.  Mexicans 
are  really  good  at  that.  They  are  built  low  to  the  ground, 
you  see,  so  it  is  easier  for  them  to  stoop.” 

Circumstantial  Evidence  of  the  Month 

A  piece  of  17-year-old  Ronald  Harley’s  tongue  was 
submitted  as  evidence  in ‘Bronx  Criminal  Court  in  sup¬ 
port  of  charges  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  woman 
who  accused  him  of  attacking,  assaulting  and  robbing 
her.  Harley’s  tongue  was  reportedly  bitten  off  at  the 
end  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilson,  37,  when  he  allegedly 
kissed  her  in  an  elevator.  He  was  seized  and  arrested 
when  he  sought  treatment  at  Bronx  Hospital,  and  held 
-in  $5,000  bail  on  charges  of  rape,  assault  and  robbery. 

*  — i  mmrnimm 

The  Negro  Revolution 

“When  I  was  a  boy  Stepin  Fetchit  was  the  only 
Negro  actor  who  worked  regularly  in  the  movies.  .  .  . 
The  fashion  changes,  but  I  sometimes  think  that 
Malcolm  X  and,  to  a  degree  even  James  Baldwin,  are 
our  Stepin  Fetchits.”  -Murray  Kempton 

The  New  Republic 

“On  hand,  too  [as  ‘strategy  advisor’  at  Cassius 
Clay’s  training  camp  in  Boston],  is  Stepin  Fetchit. 

He  is  a  withered  replica  of  his  movie  comedian  self, 
and  he  gets  a  laugh  when  he  calls  himself  ‘the  Sammy 
Davis,  Jr.  of  the  stone  age.’  He  still  moves  in  that 
old  fumbling,  stumbling  manner,  waving  his  arms  and 
speaking  slowly  in  his  drawling,  high-pitched  voice. 

His  presence  seems  incongruous  considering  his  ser-  , 
vile  movie  roles.  The  thought  strikes  you  it  must  be 
a  stinging  symbol  to  the  stolid  Muslim  watchdogs  on 
hand  whose  credo  is  black  supremacy.” 

— Oscar  Fraley 

Winnipeg  Free  Press 


December  .1964 


— Tad  Richards 
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CAMPIER  THAN  A 

MARDl  GRAS . MORE 

SENSITIVE  THAN  A 
BROADWAY  PLAYWRIGHT.... 
ABLE  TO  MOUNT  YOUNG 
POYS  IN  A  SINGLE  BOUND. 

"32  UP  IN  THE  YAACA- 
IS  IT  A  PINGPONG  PLAYER? 
IS  IT  A  CHESS  ENTHUSIAST? 

NO- IT 'S  FAQAAANiU 


FAGMAtTS  SECRET  IDflVmY  IS  NONE 
OTHER  THAN  CLARK  BARK,  MEEK 
AND  MILD- MANNE RED  HAIRDRESSER. 


DID  YOU  HEAR  THEY OH.  MY  GOODNESS  ! 
LATEST?  A  PRESkll  HOPE  HE  HASN‘T 
PENTIAL  AIDE  #BLOWW THE  ElKTSON 
BLAHBLAH  ARRESTED)  WILL  WU  EXCUS E 
TWICE-. .  .yaketyyar{ 

pervbrsiom  CTo.  ’  Jill  HI idsTHIS  LOOKS  LI 

A  JOB  FOR.. 


I'CLARK  SAYS  THE  SECRETWKP. . 


PANSY! 


_s 


hj 


kv^r 


MEANWHILE,  THERE  ARE  REPERCUSSIONS 

OF  THE  SCANDAL  AROUNb  THE  WORLD- 

MNiOM, 

ll  HAP  TO  FIRC  JACKET 

MASON...  RIGHT  ON  TV  HE  1 
SAID,  "...SO  HEBE'S  A  > 

1  F|NG6R  FOR.  YOU,  EP1'- 
\WtNS>  HE  MADE  AN  < 
XlNDECtNT  GESTURE, 

Ml 

WscgMZ, 


JUST 
BECAUSE  I 
KISSED  CASTRO  THEY 

HAVE 


PIDN 


rTO  LABEL 


ME  A 


CA 


DANGEROUS 

SECURITY 


RISK! 


PfiAAffl m  ecumenical 

a  C>/r4C //COUNCIL  HAS  < 
VOTED  TO  SHIFT] 
A  BLAME  FOR  <■ 
-  JlQTHF  CRUCIFWN 
FROM  THE  r 
^OEWS  TO  l, 
THE  QUEERS. 


GENTLEMEN,  YOU  MAY  BE  WONDERING  WHY  I'VE  CALLED  THIS  MEETING.  WE'VE  GOT 
>TO  COUNTERACT  THE  NEGATIVE  PUBLIC  IMAGE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION 
OR  A  LOT  OF  PREVIOUSLY  UNCOMMITTED  VOTERS  WILL  SWITCH  TO  GOLDWATER  AS  AN 

UNCONSCIOUS  EFFORT  TO  ASSERT  THEIR  MASCULINITY.  NOW  HERE'S  MY  PLAN- 
IN  PRIVATE  LIFE,  MANY  OF  US  WORK  IN  COMMUNICATIONS.  WE  MUST  GET  THE  TRUTH 
ACROSS  TO  THE  ELECTORATE— IT  IS  HETEROSEXUALS  WHO  ARE  THE  REAL  security 
RISKS:  THE  FBI  IS  INVESTIGATING  RUSSIA'S  USE  OF  WOMEN  TO  LURE  VITAL  INFORMATION 
FROM  US.  EMPLOYEES -THE  RECENT  SOKOLOV  CASE,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  DEVIANTS  WOULD, 
NATURALLX  BE  /MMUNC  TO  SUCH  PRESSURE:. 


^‘irgbt  i 
Pf  the 
atta- 


lasalwa^sthough7  fagman tS  PLAN  FAILS  TO 

MATERIALIZE,  BUT  CLARK  BARR  REALIZES  THAT 
ALL  IS  NOT  LOST  AS  HE  LISTENS  INTENTLY 
BACK.  AT  THE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE..,. 

f  HOWES TL pT'd ON't’k NO wf O^COO/PSC/JEN KTn S  MAY 

IWHY  THEY  WANTED  MR.fBE  OUT  m  SPECTATOR 
JENKINS  OUT  OF  THE l^ATHY  IS  OUR  NATIONAL 

WHITE  HOUSE,  I  MEAN, [AMERICA^  WOULD  TURN  HIS 
AFTER  AIL,  THE  WHOLE/  >■" 

coo/vr&y  knows  of 
HIS  CONDUCT  N0W-SO 
WHO  COULD  RJSSIBiry  ((;r  ;;l 
BLACKMAIL  HIM? 


ANO  SO, 

A  EEW 
WEEKS 
LATER  /At 
\ WASH/HG- 
TON,  O.C... 


MR.  PRESIDENT, 

I'M  FROM  CHE 
MAGAZINE  OR 
ANOTHER f  Afit> 

I  WAS  WONDER-^ 

IMG  IF  YOU'D  _ _ 

CAPE  TO  SPECULATE 


YES,  CERTAINLY, 
I'D  SAY  IT  WAS 
A  DIRECT , RESULT 
OF  GAY  BACKLASH. 


AS  TO  THE  REASON  FOR 
,  YOUR.  VICTORY  ON 
NOV-  3bc>7 


W- 


\ 


I 
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Dick 

Gregory 

and 

His 

Mississippi 

Airlift 


The  cold  war  has  become  an  in¬ 
ternal  struggle  as  well  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  exchange,  and  both  phases  of 
the  battle  share  common  character¬ 
istics.  As  Berlin,  Germany  was  the 
international  target  of  the  first  cold 
war  airlift,  so  Jackson,  Mississippi 
was  the  internal  site  of  Dick  Greg¬ 
ory’s  airlift. 

Deane  and  David  Heller  observe  in 
The  Berlin  Crisis:  “By  Christmas, 
1948,  the  airlift  had  accomplished  the 
miracle  of  having  carried  into  Berlin 
700,000  tons  of  food,  supplies  and 
fuel.”  Even  more  miraculous  is  it  that 
by  Christmas,  1964,  the  Gregory  Air¬ 
lift  had  brought  into  Mississippi  over 
100,000  pounds  of  frozen  turkeys.  I 
say  “more  miraculous”  because  the 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Woody 

Allen 


Impolite 

Interview 

i - - — 


Q.  Hey,  I  thought  you  didn’t  smoke? 

A.  I  didn’t  smoke.  Well,  I  originally 
did  smoke,  when  I  was  young.  And  then 
I  started  increasing  my  smoking  a  lot. 
And  then  I  began  to  see  where  it  was 
going  to  be  trouble  for  me.  This  is 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  stopped 
smoking.  And  then,  I  didn’t  smoke  for 
years.  And  the  day  the  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral’s  report  came  out  that  you  could 
die  from  smoking,  I  started  smoking 
again.  Not  consciously  for  that  reason. 
Just,  I  felt  all  of  a  sudden  a  tremendous 
urge  to  have  a  cigarette  that  day.  And 
I  haven’t  stopped  smoking  since  then. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


His 

Chinese 

A-Bomb 


William  F.  Buckley’s  recent  column 
— one  syndicated,  alas,  in  far  more 
papers  than  will  ever  Carry  reference 
to  my  response — suggesting  that  I 
stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  him  in 
recommending  an  immediate  nuclear 
attack  by  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
against  Communist  China’s  nuclear 
installations,  has  stirred  up  a  great 
deal  of  comment,  as  well  it  should. 

In  reply  I  wish  to  make  clear  first  of 
all  that  those  who  now  find  themselves 
seriously  concerned  with  my  views  on 
foreign  policy  may  find  them  expressed 
at  considerable  length  in  three  books: 
my  autobiography  Mark  It  and  Strike 
It  (Ho'lt,  Rinehart  and  Winston)  God 
and.  the  H-Bomb  (Bellmeadows  Press) 
and  Dialogues  in  Americanism  (Reg- 
nery).  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Impotent 

My  cab  passed  the  area  near  the  UN  where  demon¬ 
strators  were  picketing  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
“Must  be  Communists,”  said  the  driver.  He  was,  of 
course,  correct. 

For  when  we  call  concentration  camps  strategic  ham¬ 
lets;  when  we  call  torturers  counter-insurgency  ex¬ 
perts;  when  we  call  unwarranted  provocations  military 
probes;  when  we  call  innocent  Vietnamese  kids  war 
casualties — then  it  really  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
any  more  what  you  call  the  people  who  protest.  The 
United  States  is  spending  two  million  dollars  a  day  there 
to  make  noble  that  which  is  ignoble;  what’s  one  more 
self-deception? 

There  aren’t  too  many  things  I’m  willing  to  go  to 
jail  for,  but  among  them  is  the  simple  act  of  having 
been  an  original  signer  of  a  “Declaration  of  Conscience 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam”  which — because  it  ad¬ 
vocates  refusal  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  participate 
in  military  research,  weapons  development  or  the 
manufacture  and  transportation  of  military  equip- 
ment^-is  technically  illegal.  The  petition  is  available 
from  the  War  Resisters  League,  5  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  38,  N.Y.  It’s  a  significant  comment  on  our  time 
that  the  number  of  conscientious  objectors  contacting 
the  WRL  is  higher  today  than  at  any  point  since  the 
Korean  War. 

So,  on  April  17th,  the  Communists  will  march  on 
Washington,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  will  serve  them  cof¬ 
fee  and  say,  “Let  us  continue.”  America  has  already 
fallen  from  grace  forever,  and  our  only  solace  will 
be  that  we  are  alive  enough  to  be  excited  by  each  new 
futility. 

No  Abortions  Against  This  Wall 

Cartoonist  Mike  Thaler  (see  page  13)  recently  did  a 
full-pager  for  the  New  York  Sunday  Herald  Tribune. 
It  showed  a  couple  of  kids  playing  handball  against  a 
wall  on  which  there  was  a  sign  that  warned:  No  Ball 
Playing  Against  This  Wall — Violators  Will  be  Prose¬ 
cuted.  A  man  in  uniform  passed  by,  one  of  the  kids 
slipped  him  some  coin,  the  man  in  uniform  went  on 
his  way,  and  the  kids  continued  playing  handball 
against  the  wall. 

This  month  the  Police  Conference  of  New  York,  Inc. 
field  suit  against  the  Trib  and  Thaler  for  two  million 
dollars. 

“The  cartoon,”  they  protest,  “both  implicitly  and 
explicitly  derogates  the  office  of  the  plaintiff  and  its 
members  .  .  .  intending  to  mean  and  being  understood 
to  mean  that  [they]  were  engaged  in  the  acceptance 
of  a  bribe  .  .  .  the  failure  to  enforce  law  ...  an  abro¬ 
gation  of  duty  in  failing  to  prosecute  the  violators  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  said  wording  on  the  wall 
.  .  .  the  cartoon  further  [meaning]  that  even  a  child 
of  tender  years  could  and  did  away  (sic)  the  huge  police 
organization  and  its  members  ...  as  represented  by 
the  towering  policeman.” 

It  is  claimed  that  the  “false  and  defamatory”  car¬ 
toon  greatly  injured  their  “good  name,  reputation  and 
credit,  having  been  subjected  to  public  ridicule,  scan¬ 


dal,  reproach,  scorn  and  indignity.” 

While  all  that  was  going  on,  five  detectives  who  had 
been  wiretapping  an  abortionist  for  several  months 
finally  raided  the  premises,  but  instead  of  arresting 
the  doctor  they  extorted  an  agreement  from  him  to 
pay  $3,500  a  month  to  continue  operating. 

They  also  took  a  few  hundred  dollars  which  had  just 
been  paid  to  him  by  a  patient,  saying  that  they  would 
return  it  all;  they  gave  her  back  $10.  And,  previous 
to  the  payoff  promise,  they  threatened  to  book  her  for 
manslaughter  if  she  refused  to  appear  as  a  material 
witness. 

“Oh,”  she  replied,  “how’d  you  know  it  was  a  boy?” 

It  is  because  of  public  servants  such  as  these  gentle¬ 
men  in  plainclothing  that  illegal  abortion  flourishes 
and  careless,  miserable,  frightened  girls  keep  dying 
because  they  can’t  afford  the  very  best. 
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The  Association  for  Humane  Abortion,  Inc.  (250 
W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19)  was  scheduled  to  have  its  first 
meeting  this  month  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  One  could  expect  to  hear  the  usual  slew  of 
obstetricians’  abstractions,  with  perhaps  a  word  or 
two  from  Vance  Packard  (who  is  on  the  advisory 
board).  He  may  already  be  at  work  on  his  next  book,  j 
The  Fetus  Removers. 

There  is  also  the  Citizens’  Committee  for  Humane 
Abortion  Laws  (P.O.  Box  1862,  San  Francisco  1,  Calif. 
— send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  informa¬ 
tion),  whose  activities  include:  disseminating  infor- 
mation;  providing  speakers;  sponsoring  debates  and 
panel  discussions;  lending  literature;  conducting  a 
public  opinion  poll;  publishing  a  newsletter;  main¬ 
taining  contact  with  similar  organizations;  assisting 
persons  in  organizing  new  groups;  encouraging  citi¬ 
zens  to  inform  their  legislators  about  the  subject;  testi¬ 
fying  at  the  California  Assembly  Criminal  Procedures 
Committee  hearings. 

A  state  Assemblyman  has  proposed  a  bill  permit¬ 
ting  abortion  in  cases  of  rape,  incest  or  substantial 
risk  of  health  of  the  mother  or  child. 

“Much  red  tape  is  involved,”  a  CCHAL  spokeswoman 
told  the  Realist.  “We  are  very  much  opposed  to  this 
bill  because  it  is  terribly  inadequate,  discriminating, 
humiliating,  and  will  do  very  little  to  eliminate  illegal 
abortions.  Despite  this,  however,  we  are  very  concerned 
because  this  bill,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  hearings  since  1961  and  has 
yet  to  be  presented  to  the  legislators  for  vote.” 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  Realist  called  for  a  doctor 
who  would  be  willing  to  face  prosecution  for  abortion 
and  test  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  have  been  no  takers. 
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As  one  gynecologist  explained,  his  license  is  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  why  risk  that? 

He  probably  goes  to  Arthur  Miller  plays  and  nods 
in  staunch  agreement  at  the  theme  of  universal  guilt. 

Signs  Along  the  Cynic  Route 

•  An  ad  has  been  appearing  in  various  periodicals 
lately,  offering  a  free  booklet  on  funeral  customs,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Wilbert,  “The  most  recommended  Burial  Vault 
available  nationwide,  to  protect  the  casket  against  the 
underground  elements  and  to  support  the  earth.’’  The 
ads  display  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval, 
which  “Guarantees,  if  product  or  performance  [is] 
defective,  replacement  or  refund  to  consumer.”  Caveat 
cadaver. 

•  Reddy  Kilowatt — that’s  him,  step¬ 
ping  out  of  a  socket — is  the  symbol  of 
a  public  relations  outfit  (by  the  same 
name)  which  services  some  200  pri¬ 
vate  electric  light  and  power  compa¬ 
nies,  constituting  80%  of  the  nation’s 
total  suppliers.  This  month,  Reddy 
Kilowatt  published  a  special  presentation  for  their 
clients.  Under  a  section  titled  What  the  Youth  Market 
Means  to  Electric  Utility,  we  find  the.  following:  “A 
second  characteristic  of  the  youth  mind,  especially  the 
very  young  mind,  is  that  it  is  easily  impressed.  Hitler 
- — to  take  a  good  quote  from  one  who  violated  its  con¬ 
cept — said,  ‘Give  me  the  first  seven  years  and  you  can 
have  all  the  rest.’  ” 

•  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  dam¬ 
ages  assessed  against  29  firms  which  were  found  guilty 
of  criminal  price-fixing  and  bid-rigging  (General  Elec¬ 
tric,  the  largest  of  the  conspirators,  was  fined  $437,000, 
plus  costs  of  subsequent  triple  lawsuits  brought  by 
defrauded  customers)  may  all  be  deducted  from  income 
tax  as  “ordinary  and  necessary”  business  expenses. 

•  On  February  11,  1965,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  film 
page  carried  an  ad  showing  a  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  sitting  in  his  chair.  “Friday  is  Lincoln’s  birth¬ 
day,”  announced  the  text.  “Celebrate  at  the  movies. 
What  a  movie  fan  he  would  be  if  he  were  with  us  now.” 

•  Sometimes  it’s  necessary  to  learn  about  ourselves 
from  British  publications.  According  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  U.S.  is  now  “manufacturing  tranquil¬ 
izers  in  the  form  of  suppositories  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  commit  suicide.”  And  the  New  Statesman 
informs  us  of  an  American  magazine  advertisement 
that  reads :  “Have  your  baby  the  Caesarean  way,  and 
keep  your  passages  honeymoon  fresh.” 

The  Free  Speech  Pill  Smugglers 

Next  month’s  Realist  will  include  a  report  on  press 
distortion  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement.  Meanwhile, 
we  present  here  a  case  history  of  practicality  in  the 
midst  of  idealism. 

On  the  evening  of  December  2nd,  some  1200  stu¬ 
dents  were  sprawled  in  at  Sproul  Hall  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California.  Suddenly  a 
co-ed  nervously  announced  to  those  sitting-in  around 
her  that  she’d  have  to  leave  because  she  was  an  Enovid 
user,  and  everyone  knows  you  mustn’t  skip  your  birth 
control  pill,  even  for  one  day.  The  very  same  realiza¬ 
tion  struck  several  other  emancipated  young  ladies. 
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Sue  Stein,  a  member  of  the  Strike  Committee,  volun¬ 
teered  to  get  her  jar  and  donate  as  many  pills  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  cause.  She  was  driven  off  by  a  young  man 
with  a  sports  car,  Chairman  Brian  Maloney,  while 
Sue’s  trusting  husband  remained  inside. 

Well,  boys  and  girls,  in  the  meantime  the  chancellor 
had  ordered  t*at  Sproul  Hall  be  locked  up.  Sue  and 
Brian  were  on  the  outside  looking  in.  They  were  the 
oniy  two  members  of  the  Strike  Committee  not  ar¬ 
rested,  and  were  therefore  able  actually  to  direct  the 
important  picket  activity.  “Frat  rats”  would  constantly 
snatch  bull  horns,  picket  signs,  even  money  collection 
cans — whereupon  Sue  would  just  go  and  take  it  back 
from  them  with  non-violent  disdain. 

As  for  the  pills,  although  the  downstairs  police 
wouldn’t  let  anything  at  all  into  the  building,  the  up¬ 
stairs  fuzz  placidly  watched  barrels  of  food,  coffee,  cig¬ 
arettes,  newspapers,  and  messages  being  hoisted  in 
through  the  upper  windows.  Somwhere  in  one  of  those 
barrels,  there  was  an  eagerly-awaited  little  jar  of 
preventive  medicine. 

Riddle  of  the  Month 

Question:  When  is  a  suicide  not  a  suicide? 

Answer:  When  The  New  York  Times  reports  it. 

Last  month  The  Times  carried  an  obituary  of  Benja¬ 
min  Altschuler,  an  attorney  who  was  . once  solicitor  for 
the  United  States  Customs  Office;  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  a  restraining  order  was  obtained,  before 
the  U.S.  entered  World  War  II,  in  which  the  German 
liner  Bremen  was  tied  up  in  New  York  Harbor.  He 
was  a  founder  and  director  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Club 
of  Queens,  and  a  member  of  the  University’s  Adumni 
Board. 

The  Times  stated  that  he  “died  in  his  office.”  Actually, 
a  friend  heard  Altschuler  call  his  name,  he  went  into 
the  hall,  and  there  was  Altschuler  hanging  from  an 
elevator  shaft.  “I  just  wanted  to  say  goodbye,”  he 
said,  and  let  go. 

The  official  cause  of  death  is  listed  as  “Multiple 
fractures  and  internal  injuries.  Fall  from  height.  Pend¬ 
ing  police  investigation.” 

Fink  Foils  Fascist  Fomenting  Fcg  Fes t 

Homosexuals  in  the  United  States  are  getting  more 
and  more  organized.  Four  affiliate  groups  held  a  week¬ 
end  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  last  October,  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  six 
clergymen  were  scheduled  to  discuss  “Alienation  of 
the  Homosexual  from  the  Religious  Community.”  Near¬ 
ly  100  people — including  visitors  from  a  Methodist 
Church  convention — were  waiting  for  the  panel  to  be¬ 
gin,  when  a  member  of  the  American  Nazi  Party  en¬ 
tered. 

Gay — a  sensationalist  magazine  featuring  air- 
brushed  male .  pin-ups — described  him  as  a  “very  at¬ 
tractive  19-year-old  [with]  classic  Aryan  features 
complete  with  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair.”  He  had  a 
large  pink  gift-wrapped  box  marked  Queer  Conven¬ 
tion.  A  reporter  for  The  Ladder — a  lesbian  review  of 
militant  dignity — taped  the  ensuing  dialogue.  Excerpts 
follow. 

Nazi:  I’ve  got  24  quarts  of  Vaseline  here  to  deliver 
to  Rabbi  Eugene  Lipman.  I  believe  all  you  queers  will 
be  able  to  make  use  of  it.  (He  starts  toward  the  inner 
room.  Convention  leaders  link  arms  a  la  CORE  and 
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The  Height  of  Morality 

When  I  first  heard  how  Catherine 
Genovese  was  killed  on  the  streets  of 
Queens  last  March  I  asked  myself,  tell 
the  truth,  if  you  had  seen  it  what 
would  you  have  done? 

Well,  let  me  just  say  this.  I  have 
been  on  streets  where  people  were 
fighting,  men  against  men,  men  against 
•women.  Mostly  they  were  small  fights, 
like  with  fists,  and  I  have  simply 
crossed  the  street.  Once,  when  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  one  of  the  brawlers  had  a 


knife,  I  turned  around  and  reached 
my  destination  by  using  the  next 
street. 

I  feel  as  awful  about  the  way  I  am 
as  you  do,  I’m  sure.  But  I  did  think 
of  writing  a  book  about  the  Genovese 
episode,  deploring  the  way  our  society 
has  degenerated  so.  It  was  a  natural. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  beaten  out. 
And  when  I  learned  recently  that  the 
book  had  been  sold  to  the  movies,  I 
told  myself  that  I  would  have  sold  it 
to  the  moovies,  too.  I  mean — 40,  50 


grand — what  do  they  pay  for  imm«s 
these  days?  Boy,  I  wouldn’t  have  given 
it  a  second  thought. 

No,  sir,  and  if  I  were  the  author  I 
wouldn’t  stop  with  the  movies,  either; 
can  you  see  it  as  a  straight  drama? 
A  musical?  A  TV  series?  On  the 
covers  of  Dixie  cups? 

what  I  really  want  to  say  is  this: 
Isn’t  it  strange  that  no  matter  how 
high  the  moralists  start,  they  always 
seem  to  end  up  somewhere  down 
around  me?  — Arthur  Kaplan 


stop  him  from  going  further.) 

Robert  K.:  You  must  either  pay  an  admission  or  get 
out.  You  are  trespassing.  (A  plainclothesman  leaves  the 
room  to  telephone  police  officers  specifically  stationed  in 
the  hotel  to  protect  the  conference  from  the  Nazis.) 

Nazi:  Would  you  quit  pushing  me,  you  queers.  I  see 
you’ve  got  queer  rabbis  and  priests  and  reverends  and 
everything  here  today.  Would  somebody  please  bring 
the  queer  rabbi  here  for  me  to  deliver  this  Vaseline  to 
him?  ...  If  you  queers  don’t  stop  pushing  me  I’m  going 
to  charge  ypu  with  assault. 

Father  Harvey:  Sir,  you  are  trespassing.  Would  you 
please  leave? 

Nazi:  Sir,  would  you  like  some  Vaseline,  too?  This 
Vaseline  is  for  the  rabbi,  but  I’m  sure  he  wouldn’t 
mind  sharing  it  with  his  cassock  friends.  .  .  . 

Shirley  W.:  Sir,  you’re  stepping  on  my  foot.  Would 
you  please  move. 

Nazi:  I  believe  you’re  you’re  trying  to  kick  me,  aren’t 
you,  lesbian?  .  .  .  There’s  a  queer  for  LBJ.  He  looks 
like  a  kike,  too.  Are  there  many  kike  queers  here?  A 
dog  himself  shouldn’t  be  subjected  to  you  bunch  of 
queers.  ( A  cameraman  from  W TOP-TV  enters  and  be¬ 
gins  filming.  The  station  was  apparently  alerted  by 
publicity-hungry  Nazis.  The  film  is  never  shown.) 

Shirley  W.:  Please,  sir,  you’re  stepping  on  my  foot. 
Would  you  mind  leaving? 

Nazi:  I  heard  the  Rabbi  was  out  of  Vaseline.  Is  that 
right?  (Enter  the  plainclothesman.  Ironically,  he  must 
do  the  apprehending  himself  since  the  special  police 
are  too  far  away  at  the  moment  in  the  huge  hotel.) 

And  so  the  Nazi  was  booked  on  a  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct.  The  officer  who  arrested  him  was  R.  L.  Gra¬ 
ham — the  same  man  from  the  Morals  Division  who, 
only  four  days  earlier,  had  arrested  Walter  Jenkins 
at  the  YMCA. 

Lenny  Bruce  Is  Alive,  By  the  Way 

The  allegory-in-the-form-of-an-obituary  (issue  #55) 
evoked  inquiries  from  newspapers,  magazines,  wire 
services,  foreign  publications,  radio  and  TV. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  it?”  asked  one  reporter. 
“There’s  a  lot  of  excitement  at  the  city  desk.” 

“That’s  the  meaning  of  it,”  I  replied. 

Many  individuals  simply  assumed  they  had  missed 
the  news  in  their  daily  papers.  Some,  upon  learning 
the  truth,  resented  my  having  caused  them  to  waste 
an  emotion. 

A  television  producer  in  Chicago  who  reads  six 
newspapers  a  day  assumed  the  story  of  his  death  must 
have  been  suppressed. 

Lenny  Bruce  liked  the  idea  himself. 


“This  way,”  I  said  to  him,  “when  you  really  die, 
my  reaction  will  be  pure ;  I  won’t  have  to  think,  on 
some  level  of  consciousness,  ‘Oh,  nuts,  now  I’ll  have 
to  write  an  obituary.’  ” 

“There’s  just  one  thing  you’re  overlooking,  Paul.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  may  outlive  you.” 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  The  publication  by  Playboy  Press  of  Lenny  Bruce’s 
autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty  and  Influence  Peo¬ 
ple,  has  been  postponed  till  September;  the  Realist  is 
still  taking  orders  for  the  book,  though.  Readers  who 
have  ordered  The  Housewife’s  Handbook  on  Selective 
Promiscuity  by  Rey  Anthony  should  allow  at  least 
three  weeks  for  delivery;  if  for  any  reason  we  ai'e  un¬ 
able  to  fulfill  orders,  we  will  refund  purchase  price. 

•  Your  hammy  editor  will  be  in  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  late  this  spring  for  An  Evening 
With  a  Self-Styled  Phony:  I  will  say  funny  things, 
answer  impolite  questions,  and  raise  money  for  va¬ 
rious  monuments  to  bad  taste  ...  in  recent  months  the 
Realist  has  been  able  to  send  checks  for  $500  each  to 
the  War  Resisters  League  and  the  Free  Southern  The¬ 
atre.  If  you  wish  to  be  informed  of  details  when  they’re 
decided  upon,  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
At  8  p.m.  Monday,  April  5th,  I  will  do  a  benefit  for 
LEAP  (see  page  31)  at  the  Palm  Gardens  Ballroom. 

•  Speaking  of  monuments  to  bad  taste,  both  Lenny 
Bruce  and  Madalyn  Murray  will  be  back  in  the  Realist 
next  month.  Dirty  Lenny  was  sentenced  to  4  months 
in  the  workhouse,  and  the  case  is  on  appeal.  Mad  Mad¬ 
alyn  is  still  involved  in  her  tax-the-churches  suit;  for 
a  pamphlet  which  brings  the  case  up  to  date,  send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  (and  a  check  if  you 
wish  to  help)  to  Ad  Hoc  Legal  Fund,  Box  3641,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii  96811. 

•  Beginning-of-the-End  Department:  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  just  ordered  a  set  of  back-issues  and  a 
subscription  to  the  Realist. 

•  Charges  against  a  Sausalito,  Calif,  couple  for  out¬ 
raging  public  decency  have  been  dismissed.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  McCurdy  were  arrested  last  April  for 
displaying  on  their  houseboat  the  Realist’s  patriotic 
poster — which  proclaims  in  red,  white  and  blue  letters : 
“Fuck  Communism!”  The  district  attorney  said  he  has 
received  assurances  that  the  incident  was  “an  isolated 
case  and  repetition  is  unlikely.”  However,  a  charge  of 
obstructing  an  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
was  still  pending  against  Mary  Ellen  McCurdy.  When 
a  policeman  had  marched  up  their  gangplank  and  torn 
down  the  sign,  she  allegedly  turned  a  hose  on  him. 

The  Realist 
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Anatomy  of  a  Rumor 

by  Oliver  Pilot 


One  piece  of  unfinished  business  from  the  last  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  involves  a  myth  which  circulated  in 
virtually  every  large  city  in  the  country,  and  a  few 
small  ones. 

The  New  York  version  went  as  follows:  On  Sunday, 
Oct.  18,  1964,  a  father  took  his  18-year-old  daughter 
and  his  9-year-old  son  to  the  World’s  Fair.  It  was  the 
closing  day  of  the  first  season.  In  mid-afternoon,  the 
younger  child  had  to  go  to  the  toilet.  His  father  and 
sister  waited  outside.  As  time  passed,  the  father  be¬ 
came  restless.  “What’s  keeping  the  boy,”  he  muttered. 
Two  Negroes,  youths  in  their  late  teens  or  early  20s, 
hurried  out.  Something  furtive  about  their  demeanor 
alarmed  the  father.  He  rushed  into  the  toilet — to  find 
his  son  dying  on  the  floor.  The  boy  had  been  castrated. 

The  story  was  untrue,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
always  whispered  on  what  seemed  to  be  excellent  au¬ 
thority.  It  was,  in  fact,  propaganda,  skillfully  devised 
and  artfully  disseminated.  After  absorption  of  the 
first  shock,  the  mind  of  the  auditor  almost  invariably 
returned  to  the  disappearing  Negroes.  Anybody  with 
a  real  or  latent  anti-Negro  prejudice  was  likely  to  re¬ 
spond  to  some  degree. 

Even  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the  story  seemed  to 
have  internal  evidence  of  truth.  The  Fair  employed  its 
own  police,  everybody  knew  that.  Robert  Moses  was  an 
arbitrary  sort  of  man.  With  another  season  to  start 
in  April,  1965,  and  with  the  Fair’s  finances  in  notori¬ 
ously  shaky  condition,  wasn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Moses  or  some  subordinate  might  try  to  hush  up 
such  a  frightening  event? 

How  do  you  scotch  a  rumor  like  that?  Philosophically, 
how  do  you  prove  a  negative?  How  do  you  prove  that 
those  two  Negroes — the  focal  point  of  the  story — did 
not  vanish  just  before  the  discovery  of  an  impossible- 
to-disprove  atrocity?  The  answer  is,  you  don’t,  you 
can’t.  As  a  result,  all  soi'ts  of  well-meaning  and  under¬ 
standing  people  were  upset  in  greater  or  less  degree 
until  they  managed  to  bury  the  story  in  their  minds. 

I’ve  been  a  reporter  for  a  long  while.  People  phone 
me  on  all  sorts  of  things  in  addition  to  politics,  which 
has  been  my  general  beat  in  recent  years.  On  the 
Tuesday  after  the  Fair  closed  for  the  season,  George 
H.  P.  Dwight,  a  former-  leader  of  the  Democratic  re¬ 
form  movement  in  the  city  who  had  become  special 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  called.  He  had  heard 
the  story  from  his  cleaning  woman  who  apparently 
lived  next  door  to  the  father  whose  boy  was  killed.  Not 
a  word  about  the  incident  had  appeared  anywhere  so 
far  as  he  could  discover.  As  a  father  of  young  children, 
Dwight  wondered  whether  a  horrible  thing  like  that 
could  possibly  be  suppressed. 

A  similar  query  came  from  John  D.  Tierney,  a 
publicist  for  the  California  Texas  Oil  Co.  in  New 
York.  As  a  former  newspaperman,  Tierney  did  not  put 
much  stock  in  rumors.  He  questioned  whether  murder 
could  be  or  would  be  concealed,  but  he  was  disturbed 
momentarily  by  the  apparent  authenticity  of  his  source, 
a  woman  who  seemed  to  have  it  from  one  of  the  Pinker¬ 
ton  men  at  the  Fair. 

Other  newspapers  and  radio  stations  were  similarly 


besieged.  William  J.  Donoghue,  publicity  chief  at  the 
Fair,  howled  in  exasperation  over  the  phone  as  in¬ 
quiries  doubled  and  redoubled.  “No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,” 
he  said.  He  had  checked  and  checked  and  checked,  he 
said. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  the  story,  Donoghue 
insisted.  There  had  been  a  similar  rumor  in  August, 
he  recalled,  which  also  had  no  basis  in  fact.  Joseph 
D’Azevedo,  a  former  high-ranking  New  York  City 
police  official  in  charge  of  the  1,000-member  private 
police  force  at  the  Fair,  had  already  asked  William 
Kimmins,  his  chief  of  detectives,  to  investigate  the 
rumor.  If  those  who  reported  the  story  would  do  a 
little  preliminary  checking  of  their  own,  he  suggested, 
they  might  help  Kimmins  and  D’Azevedo  and  render 
a  genuine  public  service. 

Tierney  reported :  “The  woman  who  told  me  about 
it  got  it  from  her  sister  who  is  a  cashier  in  a  bank. 
The  sister  heard  it  at  the  bank  from  some  customer 
who  said  it  came  originally  from  Pinkerton  men  at 


the  Fair.  She  does  not  remember  which  customer.  I 
never  did  take  the  story  seriously.” 


Dwight’s  interest  was  also  lessening.  He  had  found 
that  his  cleaning  woman  got  the  story  from  a  neighbor, 
but  the  neighbor  did  not  live  next  door  to  her  and  the 
neighbor  was  not  the  father  of  the  slain  boy.  The 
neighbor  was  now  uncertain  where  he  first  heard  the 
story.  Furthermore,  Dwight  had  lunched  with  Seymour 
N.  Siegel,  director  of  radio  station  WNYC,  which  had 
also  been  plagued  by  the  rumor.  Siegel  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington.  There  he  had  run  into  an 
almost  identical  story,  except  that  it  was  set  in  a  gaso¬ 
line  station  toilet  and  the  boy  involved  was  only  six. 
There  also  two  young  Negroes  had  emerged  just  before 
the  discovery  of  the  crime.  Both  Siegel  and  Dwight  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  was  stretching 
too  far,  that  propaganda  of  some  kind,  perhaps  political 
propaganda,  was  involved. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  the  Fair  closed, 
Donoghue  received  50  inquiries.  The  rumor  reached 
new  listeners  from  day  to  day,  reaching  peak  circula¬ 
tion  a  week  or  10  days  later,  just  before  election.  In 
all,  it  must  have  inflamed  to  some  degree  the  minds  of 
at  least  100,000  New  Yorkers.  For  obvious  reasons, 
none  of  the  large  newspapers  in  the  city  printed  a  news 
account  of  the  rumor.  Gossip  about  it  receded  slowly. 

As  late  as  Nov.  18,  two  weeks  after  election,  the 
New  York  Daily  Neivs  put  the  caption  “Long-Lasting 
Rumor”  over  the  lead  letter  to  the  Editor  from  Jerry 
Lama  of  the  Bronx,  who  wrote:  “During  the  last  week 
of  the  World’s  Fair,  a  nine-year-old  boy  was  brutally 
attacked  and  mutilated  in  the  men’s  room  and  as  a 
result  the  boy  died  the  next  day.  How  come  your  paper 
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never  wrote  this  up?  I  am -anxious  to  see  you  print 
this,  or  are  you  afraid  to?” 

The  Editor  arose  from  his  Chair  to  answer:  “The 
News  has  investigated  this  strangely  persistent  rumor 
several  times,  and  has  found  no  factual  basis  whatso¬ 
ever  for  it.  There  are  no  police  or  any  other  records  of 
such  a  happening.  Reader  Lama  says  the  supposed  at¬ 
tack  occurred  during  the  last  week  of  the  World’s 
Fair.  Other  readers  have  set  the  date  in  August.  Since 
it  is  practically  impossible  that  such  an  affair  could 
have  been  kept  secret,  our  verdict  on  this  weird  report 
is :  It’s  a  complete  phony.” 

Not  elegant  but  clear. 

Meanwhile  a  good  proportion  of  the  25  men  under 
the  World’s  Fair  chief  of  detectives  had  been  filing 
reports  on  the  incident.  The  trail  had  led  them  to  banks, 
bus  depots,  bars  and  restaurants,  to  the  Bronx  more 
often  than  any  other  borough,  and  to  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties  out  on  Long  Island. 

Efforts  to  trace  the  boy  or  his  parents  were  not 
successful.  One  Bronx  gossip  had  given  a  touch  of 
verisimilitude  to  the  story  by  naming  the  church  which 
held  services  for  the  boy.  The  priest  at  that  church 
said  no  child  of  that  age  had  been  buried  from  there 
recently.  Efforts  to  find  the  boy’s  death  certificate  in 
the  Bronx,  Queens  or  elsewhere  were  fruitless.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Fair’s  detectives  located  a  woman  who  offered 
what  she  considered  a  plausible  explanation  for  the 
lack  of  confirmation  of  the  story.  The  mutilated  boy 
did  not  die  after  all,  according  to  her  version.  “Sure, 
and  I  heard  it  was  sewed  on  and  working  all  right 
again,”  she  said. 

The  boy’s  mother,  according  to  one  tipster,  lived  in 
a  trailer  camp  near  Islip,  L.I.  The  young  son  of  a 
woman  in  this  camp  had  died  recently,  but  not  as  a 
result  of  a  visit  to  the  World’s  Fair  or  under  the  de¬ 
scribed  circumstances. 

A  Bronx  woman,  it  was  established,  told  friends  that 
the  boy’s  father  had  come  into  her  husband’s  bank  and 
collapsed  from  grief  after  telling  the  story.  The  hus¬ 
band  confirmed  that  he  had  heard  the  story  from  a 
customer  at  the  bank,  but  he  did  not  remember  any¬ 
body  collapsing.  The  customer  was  not  the  boy’s  father. 
When  reached  by  a  detective,  he  proved  to  be  a  bus 
driver  who  said  he  originally  “heard  the  story  in  a 
locker  poem  somewhere.” 

A  talkative  waitress  was  identified  from  several 
sources  as  a  carrier  of  the  deadly  story.  As  authority 
she  cited  her  mother,  a  nurse  who  was  taking  care  of 
the  father  of  a  bus  driver.  The  bus  driver  in  question 
had  heard  the  story  at  the  54th  St.  and  9th  Ave.  depot 
in  Manhattan,  whence  buses  leave  not  only  for  points 
in  Manhattan  but  also  for  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  West¬ 
chester.  Every  one  of  the  drivers  there  had  heard  the 
story.  So  had  their  wives,  who  gossiped  about  it  inter¬ 
minably. 

“Of  course  it’s  true,”  said  one  of  them.  “Everybody 
knows  about  it.  Even  the  dogs  in  the  street  are  barking 
about  it.” 

This  woman,  upon  reflection,  decided  she  had  heard 
the  story,  not  from  her  husband,  the  bus  driver,  but 
from  a  strange  woman  with  whom  she  exchanged  the 
time  of  day  in  a  nearby  park. 

So  it  went.  A  former  beer  salesman  was  located  who 
had  definitely  gone  from  one  gin-mill  to  another  re¬ 
galing  acquaintances  and  strangers  with  the  story. 
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It  was  “just  talk,”  he  told  a  Fair  detective  uneasily. 
He  didn’t  know  if  it  was  true  or  not  and  he  did  not 
remember  where  he  first  heard  it. 

Mind  you,  the  detectives  under  Chief  Kimmins  were 
not  authorized  to  make  a  case  against  anybody  for 
spreading  a  malicious  or  dangerous  libel.  They  were 
trying  merely  to  confirm  a  story,  if  it  was  true,  or  to 
report  it  could  not  be  confirmed  and  therefore,  in- 
ferentially  at  least,  was  false.  They  had  no  power  of 
subpena  and  they  could  not  make  anybody  answer 
questions  under  oath. 

My  own  mind  was  made  up.  From  the  moment  I 
heard  Dwight’s  account  of  Siegel’s  discovery  of  an 
almost  identical  story  in  Washington,  I  concluded  that 
the  public  had  to  deal,  not  with  an  ordinary  epidemic, 
but  with  germ  warfare,  and  one  quite  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  national  election. 

Late  in  October,  I  had  dinner  in  New  York  with 
Leonard  McCullough,  business  manager  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Monitor,  a  business  weekly  noted  for  its  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  syndicated  columns  of  all  sorts.  As  usual, 
I  brought  up  the  subject.  To  my  surprise,  McCullough 
had  heard  what  he  called  the  “sick,  sick  story.”  He  had 
made  a  survey  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  Lima,  Cleveland 
and  Toledo.  Except  for  the  varying  age  of  the  boy, 
and  the  fact  that  in  one  city  the  assault  took  place  in 
a  museum  and  in  another  in  a  department  store  toilet, 
the  story  was  everywhere  the  same. 

In  due  time  I  heard  that  rumor  of  the  white-boy- 
mutilated-by-disappearing-Negroes  had  tormented  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  It  had  stirred  the 
residents  of  Detroit.  There  an  unsung  hero  among 
newspapermen  traced  it  to  an  itinerant  preacher  who 
said  he  was  associated  with  the  National  States  Rights 
Party,  a  rightist  fringe  group  given  to  physical  and 
verbal  violence.  Yet  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  the 
national  campaign  behind  the  rumor  could  be  carried 
out  alone  by  such  a  relatively  uninfluential  outfit.  The 
real  culprit  must  still  be  hidden. 

Purpose  of  the  propaganda  seemed  transparently 
clear:  to  stimulate  the  so-called  white  backlash  in  the 
cities  and  thereby  elect  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  Presi¬ 
dent.  Could  this  explain  the  hoarding  of  campaign 
funds  by  the  Republican  National  Committee  and  the 
stubborn  confidence  of  some  Goldwaterites  right  up  to 
the  last  day  before  election?  Was  this  their  secret 
weapon?  ' 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  mutilated  boy  story 
should  be  disinfected  by  some  competent  investigatory 
group:  a  federal  grand  jury,  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  on  election  practices  or  the  F.B.I.  itself.  To  ac¬ 
complish  that,  a  preliminary  account  would  have  to  be 
published  somewhere. 

The  New  York  press  had  already  demonstrated  its 
disinterest.  What  about  magazines  like  Harper’s  and 
The  Reporter?  It  developed  that  they,  too,  were  wary 
of  the  subject.  The  election  was  over.  Why  continue 
to  berate  the  Goldwater  forces?  Anti-Negro  anecdotes 
flourished  in  every  national  election.  Why  bother  with 
this  particular  one? 

By  now  I’m  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  this  particular 
atrocity  rumor  will  not  be  nationally  investigated. 
However,  I  keep  wondering  if  it  isn’t  possible,  some¬ 
where,  perhaps  in  this  magazine,  to  get  the  facts  on 
record  before  the  propaganda  sinks  unnoticed,  in  all 
its  genocidal  falsity,  into  national  folklore? 


The  Realist 


Son  of  TV’s  Finest  Hour 

by  Tad  Richards 


Most  of  the  nation  was  deeply  moved  by  the  television 
coverage  of  President  Kennedy’s  funeral,  some  out  of 
affection  for  the  late  president,  some  out  of  respect 
for  the  office,  and  some  out  of  admiration  for  the  fine 
show.  Soon  the  networks  were  flooded  with  cards  and 
letters  saying  “When  can  we  expect  more  of  tho^e 
wonderful  funerals?”  The  networks  responded  with  a 
second  “special” — General  MacArthur’s  funeral — an¬ 
other  heartwarming  opportunity  for  millions  of  view¬ 
ers  to  discover  that  death  can  be  beautiful. 

There  was  only  one  thing  wrong ;  the  first  two  specials 
had  been  sponsorless,  and  had  been  a  joint  project  of 
the  three  major  networks.  It  was  time  for  those  three 
great  American  institutions,  death,  free  enterprise,  and 
Madison  Avenue,  to  get  together. 

There  was  some  disagreement  about  the  method  at 
first.  Coverage  of  Winston  Churchill’s  funeral  made  a 
tentative  step  toward  solving  the  problem  by  present¬ 
ing  the  funeral  straight,  but  filling  the  air  with  spon¬ 
sored  specials  about  Sir  Winston  on  all  sides  of  it. 

Then  an  historic  strategy  meeting  was  held  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  networks. 

“There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  funerals  are  going  to  be 
the  big  thing  this  season.  Wasn’t  there  even  a  book 
about  them  just  recently?” 

“This  could  be  a  real  blockbuster  for  us — ” 

“Even  bigger  than  Divorce  Court — ” 

“We’ll  call  it  Last  Great  Moments  of  a  National 
Hero—” 

“No,  wait,  that’s  not  snappy  enough.  How  about 
Celebrity  Funeral — ” 

“Great!  Live  from  the  nation’s  capital — ” 

“ — with  a  supporting  cast  of  dignitaries,  celebrities, 
listed  in  alphabetical  order — ” 

“ — added  attraction,  a  flag-draped  caisson — ” 

“ — with  special  guest  star,  the  Riderless  Horse — ” 

“ — honor  guards  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces—” 

“ — patriotism,  religion,  history  in  the  making — ” 

— one  of  the  cigarette  companies  wants  to  sponsor 
it  .  .  .  you  know,  kind  of  make  death  look  glamorous — ” 
“Who’ll  we  get  for  the  star?  It’s  going  to  have  to  be 
kind  of  a  one-shot  deal,  you  know.” 

“Yeah,  but  it’s  not  as  if  we’ll  have  to  worry  too  much 
about  breaking  someone  new  in  every  week;  I  mean, 
it’s  not  a  tough  act  to  learn,  really.  What  the  hell, 
you’ve  seen  the  first  two — ” 

“I  caught  the  MacArthur.  I  didn’t  bother  with  the 
Kennedy;  I  didn’t  know  it  was  going  to  amount  to 
anything.” 

“Well,  they  were  both  pretty  much  the  same.  Any 
old  national  hero,  in  a  box,  can  give  you  a  real  emotional 
pull — real  straight-from-the-gut-emotional  stuff,  and 
dignity.  That’s  the  key  word — dignity  and  pomp  are 
going  to  be  very  in,  this  season.  I  mean  just  look  at 
the  sets  you  can  ring  in,  alone!  Strictly  on-location 
work,  of  course:  tree-lined  Washington  streets,  lots  of 
imposing  steps — steps  make  a  great  vista  for  casket- 
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carrying— great  opportunities  for  classy  cemetery 
scenes.  .  . 

So  they  set  it  up.  They  arranged  a  real  blockbuster 
for  the  opening  show.  For  weeks  they’d  had  a  man 
hanging  around  Gettysburg,  muttering  things  like 
“Democrats”  and  “Intellectuals”  and  “Montgomery,” 
and  going  “Boo!”  from  dark  corners,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  premiere  show,  when  the  credits  flashed  over  a 
final  shot  of  the  sunset  over  Arlington,  they  knew  they 
had  a  hit. 

There  were  imitations,  of  course,  the  most  successful 
being  when  Ed  Sullivan  had  Bernard  Baruch  dying, 
live,  on  his  big  stage.  There  was  the  Celebrity  Funeral 
game  and  the  Barbie  doll  shroud. 

But  there  was  a  real  problem  for  the  producers  of 
Celebrity  Funeral  in  their  format.  The  military  funeral 
was  okay  for  political-military  type  leaders,  but  they 
had,  by  and  large,  a  kind  of  limited  appeal,  and  the 
producers  wanted  to  get  some  real  names.  For  someone 
like  Peter  Lawford,  the  military  setup  didn’t  have 
enough  pizazz,  and  besides,  the  government — taking  it 
as  a  slap  at  the  Johnson  administration — was  a  little 
reluctant  to  provide  the  troops. 

And  the  eternal  flame,  which  had  been  so  popular  in 
the  past,  seemed  in  somewhat  questionable  taste  for 
Srnokey  the  Bear’s  funeral. 

Changes  had  to  be  made.  The  show  was  getting  to  be 
too  hot  a  property  for  the  news  staff,  and  it  was  shifted 
to  the  regular  entertainment  department,  under  a  new 
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The  Realist's  Query  of  the  Month 


If  you  had  your  choice  of  one,  whom  would  you  bring 
back  to  life:  John  F.  Kennedy  or  Lee  Harvey  Oswald? 


producer.  “We  want  to  get  this  show  back  into  the 
good,  wholesome  entertainment  groove,”  he  said.  “We’re 
going  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  that  stuffy  formality  the 
old  version  had,  and  put  this  back  in  the  good  old 
democratic  ideal  of  popular  appeal.  This  will  be  a  great 
family  show.  Oh,  we’ll  still  show  national  heroes  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  public  wants  to  see  real  people — 
people  they  can  love  and  respect.” 

Judy  Garland  signed  for  the  opening  show  of  the 
new  fall  season.  A  couple  of  other  names  passed  away 
during  the  summer,  and  they  were  put  on  ice  for  future 
shows,  since  they  couldn’t  be  sure  of  signing  someone 
up  to  appear  every  week,  although  a  talented  staff  was 
often  able  to  coax,  pressure  and  convince  potential 
guests. 

In  living  color,  Art  Linkletter  smiled  into  America’s 
living  rooms  and  announced :  “And  now — the  new  show 
people  are  just  dying  to  get  on — Celebrity  Funeral!” 
The  opening  credits  flashed  over  the  June  Taylor 
dancers  doing  a  special  routine  in  front  of  a  backdrop 
of  great  diers  of  the  past — James  Dean,  Mike  Todd, 
Ernest  Hemingway.  Next  a  commercial  showed  Joe 
DiMaggio  leaving  a  wreath  at  Marilyn  Monroe’s  grave, 
and  then  pausing  to  say  a  few  words: 

“Oh,  hi  there!  You  know,  what  I  like  about  Forest 
Lawn  is  the  service.  .  .  .” 

Then  Art  was  back,  showing  highlights  from  Judy’s 
great  career — the  overdose  of  sleeping  pills,  the  wrist¬ 
slashing,  the  emergency  operations — before  the  body  was 
brought  in,  laid  out  in  its  casket  in  top  hat  and  tails 
and  black  mesh  stockings.  Art  chatted  with  the  pall- 
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bearers,  two  celebrities  (in  this  case,  Frank  Sinatra 
and  Dean  Martin),  and  the  two  winners  of  the  contest 
telling  “Why  I  would  like  to  be  a  pallbearer  for  Judy 
Garland”  in  25  words  or  less. 

They  lowered  the  casket  as  a  chorus  sang  Over  the 
Rainbow  and  the  June  Taylor  Dancers  did  another 
routine,  climaxed  by  a  gathering  around  the  grave, 
heads  bowed,  for  a  moment  of  silence,  the  scene  skill¬ 
fully  shot  from  a  camera  stationed  high  above. 

As  the  choir  reached  the  last  chorus,  the  camera 
panned  over  the  majestic  gates  of  Forest  Lawn  and  up 
toward  the  heavens,  and  an  image  of  Judy  herself  was 
superimposed  on  the  screen,  her  voice  rising  with  soul¬ 
stirring  clarity  over  the  choir,  a  feature  inspired  by 
Jeanette  MacDonald  having  sung  at  her  own  funeral. 

A  rendition  of  Taps  by  Mickey  Rooney  on  the  bugle 
brought  the  show  to  a  warmly  human  close. 

It  was  a  smash. 


Bob  Abel’s  Crap  Column 


Malignant  Humanitarianism  Awards 

•  To  Dr.  Clifford  F.  Rassweiler,  former  president  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  and  advisor  to  several  government 
agencies,  including  the  Pentagon,  for  his  recent  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  article  entitled  “What’s  So  Terrible 
Abuot  Germ  Warfare?”  Although  he  would  have  us 
destroy  all  vegetation  in  the  areas  which  form  Viet- 
cong  strongholds,  “We  would,  of  course,  shower  the 
devastated  area  with  notices  that  food  for  loyal  Viet¬ 
nam  citizens  [widows  and  orphans  first]  would  be 
available  in  areas  controlled  by  loyal  Vietnam  troops.” 
He  also  looks  with  hope  toward  a  “multitude  of  psycho¬ 
chemicals  ...  to  produce  sleep,  paralysis,  loss  of  sight, 
hearing  or  balance,  persistent  crying,  diarrhea,  vom¬ 
iting,  hallucinations,  or  senseless  elation.  None  would 
be  fatal ;  none  would  have  any  permanent  effect.  These 
agents  can  be  delivered  as  gases  or  dusts  to  be  inhaled, 
or  they  can  be  introduced  into  the  bloodstream  by  darts 
that  puncture  the  skin  [neither  eyes  nor  ears  nor 
nose  nor  throat  shall  stay  these  darts  from  their  ap¬ 
pointed  targets].  If  wars  must  be  fought,  these  are 
the  weapons  a  humane  nation  should  develop.  If  battles 
were  fought  with  these  weapons,  we  might  even  say 
that  war  was  benign.” 

•  To  Canada’s  official  executioner,  for  standing  up 
behind  his  hangman’s  mask  and  being  counted.  He 
has  gone  on  record  as  believing  that  capital  punish¬ 
ment  is  desirable  “for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  so  many  people  that  are  unemployed  that  just  don’t 
want  to  work.”  Without  the  death  penalty  as  a  deter¬ 
rent,  he  explains,  all  a  “born  bum”  has  to  do  “is  shoot 
someone  in  the  street”  and  then  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  warm  jail  cell,  looking  forward  to  his  three 
squares  a  day  and  a  bed  at  night. 

®  To  Hans  Helmcke,  .operator  of  West  Berlin’s  best- 
upholstered  brothel,  for  espionage  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  whoremongering.  Not  only  has  he  been 
supplying  East  Germany  with  the  names  of  some  of 
his  high-ranking  patrons — one  can  only  fervently  hope 
that  they  didn’t  cry  out  military  secrets  at  point  of 
climax — but  he  has  also  been  charged  with  supplying 


divorce-prone  wives  with  photographic  evidence  of 
their  husbands’  infidelity. 

«  To  actor  Nick  Adams,  for  scoring  a  real  TV  first. 
On  the  Les  Crane  show,  he  informed  his  wife,  along 
with  a  nationwide  television  audience,  that  they  were 
going  to  be  divorced.  “That’s  Nick  for  you,”  she  com¬ 
mented.  “He  called  me  up  this  afternoon  and  told  me 
to  watch  the  show  and  please  be  understanding.”  Pre¬ 
sumably,  when  Russian  Premier  Kosygin  visits  the 
United  States  later  this  year,  he  will  seize  upon  David 
Susskind’s  Open  End  to  announce  World  War  III. 

Requiem  For  an  Overrate 

It  would  be  captious  and  snide  to  deny  for  an  instant 
that  Winston  Churchill  was  a  most  gallant  and  endur¬ 
ing  symbol  of  British  resistance  during  World  War 
II,  but  surely  it  is  on  the  side  of  hysterical  admiration 
to  claim,  as  did  a  letter-writter  to  Newsweek,  that 
“Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  so  many  owed 
so  much  to  one  man,”  and  that  were  it  not  for  Church¬ 
ill,  “the  entire  world  today  might  very  well  be  under 
a  totalitarian  government.” 

There  are,  despite  the  glowing  hail-and-farewells, 
large  pock  marks  upon  his  image  as  a  great  man  of  our 
time.  From  the  start,  he  was  a  devout  believer  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  therefore  by  ex¬ 
tension  a  devout  racist.  As  a  militant  reactionary, 
much  of  his  political  life  was  expended  in  efforts — 
such  as  the  Allied  interventionary  campaign  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  attempt  to  return  Victor  Emmanuel  to  his 
throne,  and  a  similar  Royalist  role  in  post-war  Greece 
— to  wed  the  past  with  an  incompatible  present  and 
future. 

Against  the  extraordinary  post-mortem  verdict  of 
infallible  greatness,  we  can  but  contrast  his  own  epi¬ 
taph  .  .  .  his  very  last  utterance,  revealed  a  week  or  so 
after  his  death.  Perhaps  to  himself,  perhaps  to  any¬ 
one  who  was  within  listening  distance,  perhaps  to  the 
world  at  large.  Sir  Winston  said: 

“1  am  bored  with  it  all.” 

Cooi  for  Mr.  Charlie 

•  There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  a  high 
school  in  Harlem. 

®  The  Black  Muslims  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  should 
work  more  closely,  since  they  both  have  the  same  ob¬ 
jective:  all-Negro  communities. 

e  Two  sociologists  at  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
completed  a  study  of  prejudice  in  which  they  found 
that  almost  no  Negro  respondents  would  encourage 
their  children  to  marry  a  white  person. 

®  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about 
“liberals” — generally  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  the 
presumption  being  that  all  Negro  intellectuals  are  lib¬ 
eral  by  definition — and  the  dialogue  has  prompted  this 
little  test  of  white  liberality: 

H  You  are  happily  married  and  want  to  have  children, 
but  can’t.  You’ve  been  to  numerous  adoption  agencies  and 
have  learned  how  tight  the  child  market  is.  Would  you 
consider  adopting  a  Negro  child? 

H  You  are  waiting  to  use  a  public  toilet.  A  Negro  comes 
out.  Do  you  wipe  the  seat  extra  vigorously? 

H  You  are  presented  with  the  opportunity  to  sleep  with 
either  a  gorgeous  white  woman  or  an  equally  lovely  Ne¬ 
gro  girl.  Have  you  an  automatic  preference?  (Same  ques¬ 
tion,  opposite  sex,  for  ladyfolk.) 
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I’ve  got  to  go  out 
now,  honey,  and  fire  a 
few  rounds.  My  wife 
always  sniffs  the  barrel 
when  I  tell  her  I’ve 
been  to  Minute  Men 
practice.” 


“By  God,  007,  I  envy  your  luck — 
when  you  get  into  these  situations,  it’s 
always  with  girls!” 


“ — Afterward,  Piglet  grew  up  and  became  a  dope-pusher. 
Owl  sold  out  to  IBM  and  Eeyore  joined  the  John  Birch 
Society !” 


4i\ 


“Not  only  did  the  rebels  make  us  eat  our  flag;  we  had 
to  eat  our  ‘One  nation  under  God’  banner,  too.” 


WOODY  ALLEN 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

Q.  Okay,  now,  I’m  not  going  to  ask  you  how  you  got 
started,  or  why  you  switched  from  writing  to  perform¬ 
ing — I  know  you’ve  been  asked  those  questions  before — 

A.  I’ve  answered  them  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
times.  People  come  to  interviews  with  a  tremendous 
parcel  of  material — I  mean,  that  they’ve  seen — with 
those  answers  in  them,  and  they  re-ask  them.  I’ve  been 
back  in  the  country  just  about  ten  days  and  I’ve  had 
about  six  interviews  with  major  newspapers,  and  they 
ask  the  exact  same  questions. 

Q.  All  right,  I’ll  start  off  with  a  question  I  don’t 
think  you’ve  ever  been  asked:  Do  you  think  you’ll  be  a 
misfit  in  President  Johnson’s  Great  Society? 

A.  I  don’t  know  what  The  Great  Society  is.  Can  you 
elaborate  on  that? 

Q.  Well,  if  your  own  personal  Utopia  were  realized, 
would  you  still  feel  somehow  that  you  were  an  im¬ 
poster? 

A.  You  mean  if  things  outside  of  myself  got  to  be 
good?  Because  my  own  personal  Utopia  can  exist 
within  a  bleak  society.  I  just  need  a  few  things  to 
satisfy  my  own  personal  needs,  and  society  can  be 
disintegrating  around  me,  and  I  can  still  be  living  in 
a  moron’s  paradise.  I’m  not  dependent  on  an  external 
happy  society  for  my  own  greedy  little  Utopia. 

Q.  You  don’t  get  depressed  by  world  events,  then? 
National  events,  tragedies,  injustices — 

A.  I’m  not  fond  of  them.  But  they  don’t  relate  di¬ 
rectly  to  my  own  personal  little  Utopia.  I  consider 
them  two  completely  separate  things.  But,  yes,  I  do 
get  upset  by  those  kinds  of  things,  by  injustice  and 
all  that  jazz. 

Q.  How  do  you  escape — or  would  you  prefer  with¬ 
draw  ? 

A.  I  guess  “withdraw”  is  better.  Total  avoidance,  is 
really  what  it  is.  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  throw  myself 
into  work,  and  stay  in,  listen  to  records.  Withdrawal 
is  the  best  thing.  I  don’t  mix  in,  except  I  occasionally 
contribute  money  anonymously  to  organizations  that 
actively  fight  the  battle. 

Q.  Specifically? 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  all  kinds  of  little 
groups  that  are  seeking  out  cures  for  a  cold ;  any  of 
those  things  that  seem  like  they’re  doing  a  good  job, 
I  contribute  to,  or  help,  or  do  benefits  for  when  asked. 
But  I  don’t  get  involved  in  them  personally,  in  a  sense. 
The  way  I’ve  always  seen  it,  I’m  just  absolutely  a 
comedian.  And  the  only  thing  that  I  can  do  for  them 
is  lend  my  services  or  contribute  money. 

Q.  But  it’s  not  in  your  psychological  make-up  to 
carry  a  picket  sign? 

A.  Not  really.  The  closest  I  came  to  that  was  at  the 
integration  March  on  Washington,  but  I  doubt  if  I 
was  noticed  or  anything. 

Q.  I  ivas  there,  too— 

A.  You  didn’t  see  me,  did  you? 

Q.  Speaking  of  Washington,  in  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
inaugural  show,  Dorothy  Kilgallen  wrote  on  January 
19th:  “Woody  Allen,  who  said  he  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Europe  to  make  his  contribution  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  was  not  as  offensive  as  [Johnny']  Carson, 
but  he  did  pretty  well.  ...  He  elected  in  the  guise  of 
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comedy,  to  make  heavy  points  of  prejudice  deserving 
of  a  far  more  serious  setting — and  far  more  serious 
treatment.”  What  was  your  reaction  to  this? 

A.  I  found  it  utterly  without  fact  in  any  way  what¬ 
soever.  I  did  my  moose  story,  which  relates  to  shooting 
a  moose  but  not  killing  it,  and  having  to  deal  with  it 
as  it  comes  to  life  later.  I’ve  done  it  on  national  tele¬ 
vision  to  absolutely  no  negative  critical  response.  I 
did  it  at  the  inaugural,  it  got  tremendous  laughs  and 
thunderous  applause.  The  only  thing  in  it  at  all  that 
even  vaguely  relates  to  what  you  would  refer  to  as 
heavy  racial  points,  is  where  I  mention  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  and  that  they’re  restricted.  And  when 
I  did  mention  that,  there  was  a  tremendous  laugh  and 
just  deafening  applause.  And  I  mentioned  it  only  in 
passing,  as  a  joke.  Johnny  Carson  was  very  surprised, 
too.  Now,  due  to  the  acoustics  in  the  place,  I  didn’t 
see  what  he  did.  But,  again,  nobody  else  said  anything 
vaguely  relating  to  bad  taste  for  him,  and  before  the 
show  I  was  talking  to  him,  and  he  very  consciously 
had  gone  over  his  material  to  make  sure  there  could 
be  no  question  of  taste  in  it.  And  of  course,  what  he 
said  on  television  is  absolutely  true;  he  doesn’t  have  to 
justify  his  taste,  because  he’s  been  performing  for 
years,  and  he  was  very  aware  that  he  was  at  an  affair 
for  the  President. 

Q.  One  thing  that  Carson  said  that  offended  Kilgallen 
teas  that  his  show  is  more  effective  than  birth  control 
pills. 

A.  I  think  he  did  say  that,  yes.  I  know  that  to  be 
one  of  his  jokes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  late-night  TV  actually  has 
affected  the  sex  life  of  people? 

A.  I  would  be  surprised  if  it  did.  I  really  don’t  know. 
I  can’t  make  any  kind  of  qualified  statement  on  that 
at  all.  It  has  certainly  not  improved  mine  in  any  way. 

Q.  I  don’t  mean  improved.  Let’s  take  a  typical  mar¬ 
ried  couple.  They  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  they  watch  the  show  after  a  hard  ddy’s  work,  and 
the  kids  and  cooking  and  so  forth,  and  the  show  ends 
at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  may  just  be  too  tired. 

A.  I  can’t  see  that,  though.  I  mean,  if  you  really 
want  to  make  love,  and  the  Johnny  Carson  show  stands 
in  your  way — you  know,  it’s  a  pretty  tepid  urge.  Either 
you  would  do  it  before  the  Carson  show.  .  .  . 

Q.  But  that’s  affecting  it — 

A.  You  mean,  “Let’s  get  it  in  quickly — ” 

Q.  Yeah,  you  know,  “Hurry  up,  because  here’s  John¬ 
ny!”  That  doesn’t  make  for  very  spontaneous  sex. 

A.  It  doesn’t  matter.  I’m  not  one  for  spontaneity  in 
sexual  relations.  I  couldn’t  care  less  about  that.  I  find 
them  pleasant  under  any  kind  of  circumstances,  whether 
they’re  spontaneous,  planned,  late  at  night  when  you’re 
tired,  You  know,  as  far  as  that  goes,  that’s  like  spon¬ 
taneity  in  comedy.  I  put  no  premium  on  improvised 
comedy.  If  it’s  funny,  I  don’t  care  how  long  you  planned 
it.  And  the  same  thing  with  sex. 

Q.  If  it’s  funny,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  long  you’ve 
planned  it.  You  know,  there’s  a  compromise  solution, 
actually.  People  might  be  more  apt  to  try  new  positions 
so  that  they  can  copulate  and  watch  the  Johnny  Carson 
show  at  the  same  time. 

A.  That’s  true.  Out  of  necessity— defense  spending — 
comes  a  tremendous  amount  of  innovation. 

Q.  Defense  spending? 

A.  Well,  you  know,  I  mean  out  of  war  comes  a  great 
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many  inventions.  But  I  doubt  seriously  whether  the 
Carson  show  or  any  late-night  television  has  had,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very,  very  rare  cases,  any  significant  influence 
on  sexual  habits.  I  say  this  without  any  knowledge  of 
it,  I’m  just  using  a  common-sense  guess. 

Q.  Maybe  I’ll  request  the  readers  to  send  in — you 
know,  an  informal  survey — 

A.  But  the  readers  that  will  send  in — no,  it’s  not 
really  a  random  sample. 

Q.  Incidentally ,  an  interesting  sidelight  of  that  Doro¬ 
thy  Kilgallen  article:  Les  Crane,  who  is  a  competitor 
of  Johnny  Carson — they’re  on  the  same  time  slot — 
made  a  little  reference  on  his  show,  congratulating 
Carson  for  the  way  he  handled  “that  unpleasant  lady” 
- — and  the  audience  applauded.  But  1  'have  a  feeling 
that  the  same  audience  would  applaud  when  she’s  intro¬ 
duced  on  What’s  My  Line ? 

A.  Yeah,  I  never  trust  studio  applause,  because  I’ve 
worked  in  too  many  studios,  and  they  always  have  that 
little  button,  you  press  it  and  the  applause  sign  lights 
up,  and  people  applaud. 

Q.  It  was  spontaneous  on  the  Crane  show,  though. 

A.  J’m  sure  that  it  was  spontaneous,  because  if  you 
say  something  that  sounds  like  there’s  some  kind  of 
spice  behind  it,  or  some  note  of  crusade  in  it,  or  taking 
of  a  stand,  there’s  a  tendency  to  applaud. 

When  I  was  on  the  Candid  Camera  show,  one  of  the 
stunts  that  I  did  was  welcome  people  at  an  airport 
and  have  them  say  words  in  favor  of  Unitime,  which 
was  a  mythical  thing  to  unify  time  all  over  the  world — 
and  they  came  right  down  and  as  soon  as  we  greeted 
them  with  a  band  and  everything,  they  felt  no  compunc¬ 
tion  about  talking  freely  about  Unitime,  and  endorsing 
it,  and  accepting  our  awards  and,  you  know,  the  people 
told  us  they  were  going  to  carry  out  the  work  that  they 
had  begun  on  it.  So  nothing  surprises  me  any  more. 

I  think  that  it  sort  of  happens  in  a  numbing  kind 
of  dream  for  them.  Someone  says  something  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  tone  of  voice,  and  you  sit  there  and  applaud  it. 
I’m  sure  if  I  were  sitting  in  an  audience,  I’d  find  my¬ 
self  applauding,  too.  Someone  would  say,  “Now,  intro¬ 
ducing  on  my  left,  Miss  Dorothy  Kilgallen,”  and  I 
would  applaud.  And  another  time  someone  would  say, 
“But  she’s  written  an  unfair  thing  about  me  in  the 
paper,”  and  I  would  applaud  that.  It’s  safer  to  applaud 
anything,  now  that  I  think  of  it. 

Q.  The  frightening  thing  is  when  people  applaud 
commercials. 

A.  Are  they  cued  ?  Once  they’re  cued  there’s  a  differ¬ 
ent  psychology  completely.  You  do  get  a  sense  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  whole  program. 

Q.  You  also  get  a  sense  of  not  being  different. 

A.  Yeah,  you  can  sit  there,  ornery,  and  not  applaud 
if  you  want  to,  but  it’s  a  meager  protest. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  there  are  people  at  home  ivho  applaud  ? 

A.  There  are  people  that  sing  along,  I  know  that,  on 
those  kind  of  shows.  And  I  know  this  from  performing, 
there  are  people  that  say  your  act  along  with  you — 
people  that  hear  your  record  album,  or  have  seen  you 
do  the  bit  before.  You’ll  see  someone,  and  he’ll  be 
leaning  forward  with  body  English, .and  he’ll  mouth 
along  with  you. 

Q.  The  irony  of  that  rvhole  Kilgallen  thing  is  that 
you’re  not  generally  thought  of  as — in  fact,  you’ve  even 
been  criticized  for  not  being — a  controversial  comedian. 
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A.  I  resent  ever — it  doesn’t  usually  happen  to  me — 
being  judged  by  a  set  of  criteria  that  have  no  relation 
to  anything  that  I’m  interested  in,  or  trying  to  do.  I 
think  that  a  comedian  strictly  should  go  for  laughs, 
and  as  far  as  social  meaning  or  anything  like  that, 
that’s  purely  secondary.  Now  there  are  those  comedi¬ 
ans,  I  guess,  who  want  to  make  it  primary.  I  think 
they  make  a  mistake  when  they  do.  I  think  That  Was 
the  Week  That  Was  made  a  terrible  mistake  by  putting 
what  they  felt  to  be  social  meaning  ahead  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

I  think  that  a  comedian  is  strictly  an  entertainer, 
and  so  when  I  appear,  all  I  want  to  do  is  get  laughs. 
I  couldn’t  care  less  that  I’m  not  dealing  with  integra¬ 
tion  or  politics  or.  anxiety  in  the  nuclear  age — it  just 
couldn’t  interest  me  less.  All  I  want  to  do  is  get  laughs 
in  the  same  sense  that  Groucho  Marx  got  them — you 
know,  just  pull  down  my  pants,  or  say  any  kind  of  joke 
that  I  want — but  I  don’t  like  to  be  criticized  or  even 
spoken  about  as  a  social  critic  or  commentator. 

I  think  this  applies  to  all  contemporary  comedians, 
too.  I  find  it  true  with  Lenny  Bruce,  with  Mort  Sahl — 
they’re  primarily,  when  they’re  successful  comedians, 
funny  men.  When  I  go  and  see  any  of  them,  I  want  to 
go  and  laugh.  And,  to  the  extent  that  they  make  me 
laugh,  they’re  successful  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  The 
thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  funny  men.  They’re 
comedians  first. 

There’s  a  tremendous  tendency  for  young  comedians 
starting — or  comedians  around — to  substitute  issues 
that  they  can  deal  with,  very  tangible  issues,  for  the 
more  difficult  thing  of  being  funny,  which  you  can’t 
influence  yourself.  That  is,  someone  is  either  born 
funny,  or  he’s  not — I  believe.  And  it’s  frustrating  if 
you  want  to  be  a  comedian  and  you  weren’f  born  funny. 
So  what  they  do  is  they  feel  that  they  can  cash  in  on 
a  kind  of  bandwagon,  and  if  they  do  six  integration 
jokes  and  five  Medicare  jokes,  it  qualifies  them  as 
comedians ;  they  feel  that  they’re  involving  themselves 
in  what  contemporary  comedians  sound  like. 

I  make  no  pretense  of  dealing  with  anything.  What’s 
important  to  note  is  that  the  comment  a  comedian 
makes  is  not  an  external  comment.  I  go  back  to  W.  C. 
Fields  and  Groucho  Marx;  for  instance,  the  Marx 
Brothers  will  do  A  Night  at  the  Opera,  but  they’re  not 
standing  there  saying,  “Opera  is  this”  or,  “Pompous¬ 
ness  is  that.”  They  just  go  for  laughs  without  even 
thinking  of  it,  and  you  come  away  after,  never  really 
being  able  to  look  at  an  opera  in  the  same  way  again. 

I  find  the  same  thing  is  true  with  Lenny  Bruce,  with 
Mort  Sahl,  that  there’s  a  comment  implicit  in  their 
personalities,  that  after  you  see  Lenny  or  Mort,  it’s  not 
just  the  content  of  what  they  say  that  you  respond  to— 
of  course,  that’s  fine,  too — but  it’s  that  you’ve  come  in 
contact  with  a  particular  kind  of  personality,  whom 
you  either  respond  to  or  don’t,  and  they  influence  your 
way  of  looking  at  life.  It’s  not  what  they  say  that 
does  it;  it’s  a  certain  image  that  they  make  that  you 
respond  to  or  you  don’t  respond  to,  that’s  all. 

Q.  Even  though  you  aren’t  controversial,  you’ve  had 
your  share  of  censorship  problems. 

A.  Well,  they’ve  been  mostly  connected  with  televi¬ 
sion.  You  don’t  have  too  much  censorship  in  a  club. 
But  on  television,  I’ve  been  blooped  out  occasionally. 
And  it’s  interesting,  because  I’m  not  controversial  in 
any  way,  but  it’s  odd  what  they  take  offense  at.  I  used 
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the  term  “rhythmic  birth  control”  on  television,  and 
they  edited  out  the  word  “rhythmic,”  which  I  thought 
was  extremely  odd  at  the  time.  Really  strange. 

Q.  Usually  it’s  the  other  way  around.  Like  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  birth  control  program,  the  Catholic 
Church  wants  to  edit  IN  “rhythm” — to  qualify  it. 
Didn’t  taking  the  word  out  spoil  what  you  were  saying? 

A.  It  rendered  the  joke  completely  meaningless. 

Q.  And  yet  people  at  home  could  see  the  studio  audi¬ 
ence  laughing,  and  they’d  figure,  well,  it  must  be  funny. 

A.  Yes,  that’s  exactly  what  happened.  The  joke  was, 
“She  was  practicing  with  her  husband  rhythmic  birth 
control  and  apparently  they  couldn’t  keep  a  beat.”  And 
so  the  joke  on  television  went,  “She  was  practicing 
with  her  husband  birth  control  and  apparently  they 
couldn’t  keep  a  beat.” 

Q.  It  sounds  more  obscene  that  ivay. 

A.  This  was  two  years  ago.  I  haven’t  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  censorship  on  television,  but  what 
always  struck  me  is  the  things  that  they  found  censor- 
able,  the  oddest  things.  When  I  was  on  television  in 
London,  it’s  strange,  they  have  a  little  more  trouble 
with  sex  on  the  shows  I  was  on,  but  they  can  poke  fun 
at  religion  which  we  couldn’t  get  away  with  at  all. 
It’s  really  amazing.  They  come  out  and  they  shpritz 
the  Pope.  They  really  let  him  have  it  with  humor.  And 
not  just  jokes.  They  treat  him  like  he’s  a  comic  figure 
with  things  that  we  couldn’t  even  approach  on  Ameri¬ 
can  television.  On  the  other  hand,  I  said  on  television 
in  London  “advanced  fondling,”  and  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  shock  about  the  word  fondling 
which  here  I  said  on  television  many  times  and  haven’t 
had  any  difficulty  at  all. 

Q.  One  i$ord  they  edit  out  a  lot  on  TV  is  “God” — 
and  a  kid"  who  could  figure  out  what  was  being  said 
would  begin  to  think  that  God  is  a  dirty  word. 

A.  Yes,  you  can’t  say  “God”  on  television. 

Q.  Except  on  Sunday  mornings. 

A.  But  you  can’t  use  it  in  joke  terms.  I’ve  had  to 
substitute  the  Bible  for  God  on  television.  Not  an  offen¬ 
sive  joke.  I  once  used  a  line  on  television — “The  Ten 
Commandments  say  ‘Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,’ 
but  New  York  State  says  you  have  to,  and  for  a  while 
there  it’s  a  tossup  between  God  and  Rockefeller” — but 
I  had  to  say  “between  the  Bible  and  Rockefeller.”  It’s 
a  strange  code. 

Q.  You’re  allotved  to  mention  the  Book  but  not  the 
Author.  Were  you  divorced  in  New  York? 

A.  No,  it  was  a  Mexican  divorce.  My  wife  just  flew 
down  there.  It  was  an  amicable  divorce,  really.  It  was 
the  most  amicable  thing  about  our  marriage. 

Q.  There’s  another  kind  of  TV  censorship,  in  effect — 
where  you  just  aren’t  invited  to  perform — 

A.  Yes.  The  first  time  I  ever  appeared  on  television, 
I  did  the  Paar  show,  and  I  did  my  sex-and-food  bit.  I 
was  talking  about  these  islands  where  sex  was  fine 
and  very  open  and  progressive,  but  food  was  a  dirty 
subject;  and  the  material  describes  their  sexual  atti¬ 
tude  only  as  it  relates  to  food. 

Little  strange  guys  run  up  to  you  on  the  street, 
saying,  “Hey,  buddy,  how’d  you  like  to  get  a  rye 
bread?”  and  “I  can  get  you  a  picture  of  a  grilled  cheese 
sandwich.”  And  there  are  some  women  there  that  will 
eat  a  bagel  and  they  won’t  put  cream  cheese  on  it.  And 
if  you  ask  them  why,  they  say,  “Well,  I  don’t  do  that.” 
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And  there  was  a  guy  at  a  convention,  checked  into  a 
hotel,  and  he  had  the  elevator  operator  fix  him  up  with 
a  mixed  green  salad.  And  he  ate  the  salad  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  he  put  on  his  clothes  and  he  went 
home.  And  he  said  it  was  a  very  empty  experience.  .  .  . 
That’s  the  general  tenor  of  it. 

I  did  it  for  Paar’s  staff,  and  they  all  loved  it  and 
said  that’s  absolutely  the  thing  to  do,  so  I  did  it  on  the 
show  and  got  very  big  laughs  with  it,  but  Paar,  who 
had  never  heard  it  until  we  got  on  the  air,  was  offended 
by  it,  and  I  didn’t  work  his  show  again  for  years.  I 
only  began  to  be  eligible  for  it  again  when  I  began  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  breakthrough  for  myself  as  a 
comedian,  but  all  those  nights  when  he  had  the  late- 
night  television  show,  I  was  never  asked  to  do  it.  I 
was  sort  of  persona  non  grata. 

Q.  How  about  censorship  you  faced  as  a  TV  writer? 

A.  I  didn’t  have  real  censorship  problems.  What  I 
used  to  do  was,  I’d  bring  in  my  idea,  or  a  sketch,  and 
I  used  to  get  a  lot  of  reasons  why  we  couldn’t  do  them. 
One  thing  that  comes  to  mind  was  that  on  the  Garry 
Moore  show  they  didn’t  want  to  mention  Khrushchev. 

Q.  And  the  Communists  won’t  mention  him  now. 
Hmmmmm.  .  .  . 

A.  My  censorship  problems  on  TV  writing  were  much 
milder  because  it  never  got  that  far.  You  know,  when 
I’m  asked  to  do  a  TV  appearance,  I  think,  well,  let’s 
see,  what  would  be  a  nice  selection  from  my  club  act 
to  do,  and  then  I  run  into  censorship  problems.  But 
on  television,  when  you  prefabricate  the  thing  right 
from  the  outset,  your  mind  is  so  full  of  things  that 
you  don’t  even  begin  to  write  anything  that  would  be 
vaguely  censorable. 

When  I  would  write  for  Garry  Moore,  Sid  Caesar, 
or  any  of  the  shows  I  wrote  for,  I  was  so  aware  of  the 
censorship  problem  that  I  didn’t  bother  to  bring  in 
things  that  I  knew  I  was  going  to  have  trouble  with. 
So  I  didn’t  actually  come  to  face  with  that  much  cen¬ 
sorship.  Often,  writers  will  tell  me — and  I  have  done 
it  myself — you  over-anticipate.  You  find  yourself  doing 
that  weird  thing,  you’re  sitting  in  a  room  and  you 
come  up  with  an  idea  and  you  say,  “Nah,  I  better  not 
do  that,  it’s  a  very  touchy  area.”  And  yet  nobody — not 
the  sponsors,  not  the  advertising  agency — would  even 
dream  of  censoring  it.  You  do,  because  you’ve  sort  of 
been  so  brainwashed. 

Q.  Now,  you’ve  just  gotten  back  from  making  your 
film  in  Paris;  was  it  interesting  working  with  strip- 
teasers  there? 

A.  It  was  completely  asexual.  It  almost  ruined  it. 
It’s  like  a  chef  working  in  a  kitchen,  you  know?  It 
ruined  the  entire  experience  for  me.  I  worked  on 
Pussycat  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful  women — strippers, 
dozens  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  models — the  girls 
were  dressed,  the  girls  were  ^dressed,  as  they  can  be 
in  France,  and  it  was  just  a  totally  immunizing  experi¬ 
ence.  There  was  nothing  to  it.  I  would  be  in  a  room 
with  five  strippers  who  had  no  clothes  on,  and  there 
was  no  sex  involved  in  it.  It  didn’t  have  a  tenth  of  the 
sexuality  if  you’re  sitting  in  a  room  with  a  secretary 
and  her  dress  drifts  up  over  her  knee — it  suddenly' 
becomes  violent  to  the  point  of  attempted  rape.  But 
with  these  girls — and  they  were  all  pretty — there  was 
nothing  to  it.  It  was  like  working  out  in  a  gym  or 
something. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  your  analyst  here  in  the  states 
thought  about  you  while  you  were  away? 

A.  I  do  think  so,  yes.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  and 
he  won’t  crack  at  all.  I  try  and  get  it  out  of  him  in  all 
kinds  of  ways.  But  I  definitely  think  so.  I  can’t  imagine 
that  I  could  have  been  off  his  mind  totally  for  six 
months. 

Q.  How  has  being  a  celebrity  changed  your  life? 

A.  I  have  more  money.  And  I  get  recognized.  And 
I  work  more  frequently.  But  in  no  other  way  has  it 
changed  my  life.  None  of  the  internals  get  changed, 


and  that’s  what  really  kills  you.  You  get  in  trouble  with 
a  better  class  of  women,  that’s  all  that  happens.  Years 
ago  my  problems  were  I  couldn’t  buy  a  car,  I  had  bad 
clothes,  I  lived  in  a  tiny  one-room  apartment  and  I 
went  out  with  fairly  drab  women.  Now  I  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  more  exciting  women  but  the  problems  are 
still  the  same.  I  may  get  a  suit  custom-made  but  I 
still  can’t  relate  to  the  tailor.  I  can  afford  to  buy  a  car 
but  I  don’t  buy  one  because  I  have  too  many  emotional 
problems  driving.  You  know,  all  the  things  just  recur 
on  a  higher  economic  scale. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  think  about  dying? 

A.  Once  a  day.  My  main  preoccupations  are,  I  would 
say,  sex  and  death. 

Q.  Oh,  well,  I  have  a  quote  here  that,  in  a  way,  com¬ 
bines  your  two  preoccupations.  This  is  from  an  article 
in  Commentary  magazine:  “Though  [ sex ]  promises  the 
suspension  of  time,  no  other  event  so  sharply  advises 
us  of  the  oppressiveness  of  time.  Sex  offers  itself  as 
an  alternative  world,  but  when  the  act  is  over  and  the 
immodesty  of  this  offering  is  exposed,  it  is  the  sheer 
worldliness  of  the  world  we  briefly  relinquished  and 
must  now  re-enter  that  has  to  be  confronted  anew.” 

A.  There’s  a  tendency,  I  think,  to  over-elaborate  sex 
and  death  in  the  same  sense  that  they  do  comedy.  A 
comedian  is  someone  who  goes  out  and  goes  for  a 
couple  of  laughs,  makes  a  few  faces  and  you  either 
laugh  or  you  don’t.  Groucho  Marx  told  me  that  he  and 
his  brothers  would  do  their  act,  and  they  were  barely 
getting  by  in  a  boarding  house  when  they  were  start¬ 
ing,  and  all  they  wanted  to  do  was  tear  up  the  place 
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and  be  funny,  but  guys  were  writing,  you  know,  there’s 
a  deep  psychological  significance  .  .  .  and  I  find  the 
same  thing- — sex  is  a  simple,  pleasurable  experience. 
And  I  hate  to  bring  to  it,  I  hate  to  read  into  it,  all 
the  things  that  they  do.  The  same  thing  with  death. 
Do  you  know  what  I  mean? 

Q.  Death  is  a  simple,  pleasurable  experience.  Okay, 
here’s  another  quote  from  that  same  article:  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lesson  of  the  laboratory  there  is  only  one 
perfect  orgasm,  if  by  ‘perfect’  we  mean  one  wholly  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  owner’s  will,  wholly  indifferent  to  human 


contingency  or  context.  Clearly  the  perfect  orgasm  is 
the  orgasm  achieved  on  one’s  own.  No  other  consumma¬ 
tion  offers  such  certainty  and  moreover  avoids  the 
messiness  that  attends  most  human  affairs.” 

A.  You  know,  I  divorced  my  wife  because  she  was  a 
Philosophy  major.  All  discussions  of  sex  or  death  or 
comedy  or  religion  are  all  after  the  fact;  all  that  these 
writers  do  in  periodicals  like  Commentary — or  all 
philosophers  and  intellectuals  do — they  see  what  we  all 
see,  and  then  they  describe  it.  And  that’s  all.  Depending 
on  the  clarity  of  their  description,  are  they  valid.  This 
is  like  something  you  can  read  on  the  train,  but  in 
actuality  it  has  no  relation  to  reality. 

Q.  All  right,  then,  Malcolm  Muggeridge  mentions  in, 
Esquire  that  he  saiv  scrawled  on  a  ivall  in  Santa 
Monica:  “Lie  down!  I  think  I  love  you.”  Do  you  think 
that  has  any  relation  to  reality? 

A.  I  think  that’s  a  more  basic  expression  of  reality. 
Yes,  I  think  that  has  simplified  it  into  terms  that  I 
can  understand  or  I  can  deal  with.  The  tendency  to 
want  to  kiss  and  fondle  the  object  that  you  feel  affec¬ 
tion  toward.  I  mean,  I  don’t  know  what — isolated  like 
that — you  have  in  mind. 

Q.  Well,  Muggeridge  concludes  from  it  that  the  emo¬ 
tional  implications  of  sex  can  be  minimized  to  a  point 
that  the  word  “love”  is  drained  of  all  meaning.  “Thus 
stripped,”  he  says,  “sex  becomes  an  orgasm  merely.” 

A.  Well,  don’t  you  find,  though,  that  Muggeridge 
finds  one  thing,  and  Norman  Mailer  finds  one  thing, 
and  Albert  Ellis  finds  one  thing,  and  everybody  who 
thinks  and  describes  these  things  finds  their  own  con- 
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elusions,  and  their  conclusions  nullify  the  conclusions 
of  the  generation  before  them  and  will  be  nullified  by 
the  generation  after  them. 

Q.  What’s  your  own  favorite  hypocrisy? 

A.  Well,  the  difficulty  of  wanting  to  be  an  intellectual 
and  an  avant  garde ist  and  one  of  those  people  who 
Stands  around  the  lobby  of  art  movie  houses,  you 
know,  sipping  coffee  while  waiting  for  the  picture  to 
go  on  and  talking  about  art  openings  or  Humphrey 
Bogart  as  a  great  cinematic  artist  and  all  that — and  a 
tremendous  sense  of  the  ridiculousness  of  that  and 
resentment  toward  it. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it? 

A.  Occasionally  I’ll  slip  into  it.  Occasionally  I’ll  find 
myself  getting  pedantic.  You  know,  these  people  that 
suggest  to  me  they  want  to  go  out  to  California  and 
write  a  tremendous  paper  on  the  art  of  Margaret  Du¬ 
mont  in  the  Groucho  Marx  movies,  and  my  tendency 
is  to  say,  “Yes,  she  really  contributed.”  But  when  I 
actually  think  of  it,  it’s  ridiculous.  It’s  really  silly.  But 
I  have  a  tendency  to  fall  into  that  myself.  I’ll  get 
carried  away  and  find  myself  discussing  Ingmar  Berg¬ 
man  in  terms  that  would  never  have  even  occurred  to 
Bergman  himself. 

Q.  What’s  your  philosophy  of  party-going? 

A.  That  also  comes  under  hypocrisy  to  a  degree,  too, 
because  basically  I’m  not  really  too  fond  of  them, 
because  I  don’t  feel  comfortable  at  them,  but  in  actu¬ 
ality  an  occasional  party  is  not  really  as  bad  'as  every¬ 
body  makes  out.  I  mean  whenever  you  say  the  word 
“parties”  all  you  hear  is,  “I  hate  parties,  I  can’t  stand 
parties.”  I  don’t  hate  parties.  I  like  to  say  I  hate  them, 
but  when  I  actually  think  of  it,  occasionally  I  don’t 
hate  them.  It’s  just  that  nothing  ever  happens.  When¬ 
ever  I  go  to  a  party  I  always  drift  off  into  one  corner 
— you  know,  like  Montgomery  Clift — and  I  try  and 
look  pensive  and  -I  thumb  the  backs  of  leatherbound 
volumes  that  I’ve  never  read,  in  the  hopes  that  some 
really  fantastic  woman — flowing  black  hair  and  diapha¬ 
nous  gown  and  black  eye-patch — would  come  up  and 
ask  me  what  I’m  brooding  about.  But  so  far  no  one  ever 
has. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  if  one  did? 

A.  I  would  probably  stammer  and  stutter  and  drop 
things,!  The  first  piece  of  material  I  ever  did,  at  the 
Blue  Angel,  was  that  I  became  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  and  finally  called  that  girl  up  for  a 
date  and  she  still  wouldn’t  go  out  with  me,  but  now  I 
was  calling  with  authority.  I  do  believe  that  every¬ 
thing  I  do  centers  specifically  around  that.  If  I  go 
to  art  museums,  if  I  buy  clothes,  if  I  buy  an  automobile, 
if  I  buy  record  albums,  if  I  change  apartments,  at  the 
very  base  of  the  medulla  is  that  one  lingering  hope  that 
this  is  going  to  turn  the  trick  and  I’ll  meet  the  perfect 
girl. 

Q.  What’s  going  to  happen  when  you  do  meet  the 
perfect  girl  and  marry  her — assuming  that  she’s  not 
looking  for  the  perfect  man? 

A.  I’ll  never  marry  her,  because  one  of  the  things  of 
perfection  is  her  rejection  of  me.  I  won’t  consider  any 
girl  perfect  unless  she  rejects  me. 

Q.  If  you  could  say  “Shazam!”  and  suddenly  become 
Captain  Marvel,  do  you  think  it  would  hurt  your 
image? 

A.  I  would  trade  it  for  that.  That’s  something  that 
I  would  like  to  do.  My  image — my  actual  life — is  purely 
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second  choice,  let’s  not  forget  that.  You  know,  I  make 
jokes  about  not  getting  a  girl  because  I  don’t  get  the 
girl.  But  if  given  my  druthers,  I’d  rather  get  the  girl 
and  go  into  something  like  accounting,  or  a  related 
field.  I’m  a  comedian  strictly  by  default. 

Q.  I  thought. you  said  people  are  born  funny. 

A.  Yes,  it’s  out  of  my  control.  I  mean,  when  a  car 
crashes  into  my  car  and  a  guy  gets  out  and  socks  me 
in  the  mouth,  it’s  by  default :  I  go  home  then,  and  I 
sublimate  violently,  and  I  write  an  incredible  one-liner 
that  really  disembowels  him,  but  in  actuality  I  wish  I 
could  smack  him  in  the  mouth  at  the  time. 

Q.  John  Wayne  was  in  the  hospital  recently  for  re¬ 
moval  of  cancer  of  the  lung,  and  he  said  he  had  with¬ 
held  news  of  his  malignant  condition  because  “my  ad¬ 
visers  all  thought  it  would  destroy  my  image.”  But  he 
finally  released  it  because,  he  said,  “there’s  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  good  image  in  John  Wayne  licking  cancer.” 

A.  Wayne  may  be  over-exaggerating  public  concern 
with  his  image  or  his  not-image.  Now  it’s  hard  to  say 
that  about  a  guy  who’s  one  of  the  people  that  you  can 
raise  money  on  if  you  want  to  do  a  picture,  so  ap¬ 
parently  there  are  zillions  of  people  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  who  are  preoccupied  with  that  in  relation  to  John 
Wayne. 

When  I  w7as  making  Pussycat,  I  would  see  Peter 
O’Toole  before  a  take  put  drops  in  his  eyes  so  they 
would  shine  the  correct  degree  of  blue.  That’s  how  he 
makes  his  living,  and  people  do  respond  to  those  ador¬ 
able  blue  eyes,  but  my  personal  reaction  is  that  it’s 
silly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ritual  that  you  have  yourself? 

A.  Outside  of  brushing  the  needle  of  my  hi-fi  after 
every  record,  I  don’t  think  so. 

Q.  Woidd  you  use  an  electric  toothbrush? 

A.  Yes.  I  even  contemplated  buying  one.  I  like  to 
buy  things  for  the  sake  of  buying  them.  An  electric 
toothbrush  really  comes  under  that  category  perfectly. 
You  know,  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  and  I’m  de¬ 
pressed,  it’s  hard  to  cope  with  things.  For  instance, 
suppose  my  work  was  going  bad  at  the  time,  suppose 
I  had  done  very  badly  the  night  before,  or  suppose  I 
had  a  fight  with  a  girl,  or  that  I  was  generally  de¬ 
pressed.  Nothing  to  look  forward  to.  I  can  always  go 
down  and  walk  dowm  the  street  and  buy  something. 

You  go  into  a  nice  warm  store  and  there’s  like  400 
record  albums  with  covers,  or  gadgets,  scissors  and 
electric  toothbrushes  and  things,  and  you  can  take  out 
money  and  buy  it,  and  go  home  and  unwrap  it.  And 
just  that — the  mere  act  of  doing  that — is  so  pleasing, 
sometimes,  and  so  relaxing,  that  it’s  a  pleasure.  And 
of  course,  the  more  gadgets  they  invent,  like  electric 
toothbrushes,  the  more  I  can  buy. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  your  wife  divorced  you  because  you  \ 
iv ere  too  materialistic? 

A.  She  didn’t,  because  of  that.  I’m  not  really  that 
materialistic,  but  I  do  like  material  things  because  you 
can  actually  touch  them  and  you  know  it.  I’m  in  such 
an  ephemeral  business — you  know,  I  trade  on  the 
delicate  nuance  of  a  line  here  or  a  shift  in  accent  or 
emphasis  there,  and  you  do  or  don’t  get  your  laughs. 
But  if  a  guy  goes  out  and  he  buys  a  toilet  plunger, 
and  it’s  got  a  piece  of  rubber  on  the  end,  and  a  stick, 
and  you  can  see  it  and  touch  it,  and  you  get  your 
dollar-and-a-half’s  worth,  it’s  a  whole  other  world,  and 
I’m  fond  of  that  world. 
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Q.  You’ve  done  a  bit  about  how  you  hired  a  maid  for 
$1.50  an  hour,  and  your  mother  said  she’d  clean  your 
apartment  for  the  same  amount,  so  you  hired  her  in¬ 
stead,  but  you  finally  had  to  let  her  go,  because  you 
discovered  that  she  was  stealing.  Now,  how  did  your 
mother  react  to  your  saying  something  like  that ? 

A.  She  didn’t  react  negatively.  She  has,  at  times, 
asked  me  to  be  hired  to  clean.  She  would  say  to  me, 
you  know,  don’t  pay  a  dollar-and-a-half  an  hour  to  a 
girl,  I’ll  come  in  and  do  it,  and  give  me  the  money. 
She’s  actually  said  that.  About  her  stealing,  I  don’t 
know  if  she  would  actually  steal.  I  don’t  trust  her 
around  the  house  all  the  time.  She  would  at  the  very 
minimum  take  some  liquor.  That,  I  know. 

But  she  kind  of  sits  there  and  blinks  at  the  light 
and  she  doesn’t  know  exactly  what  I’m  saying.  Occa¬ 
sionally  she  hears  her  name  or,  you  know,  “My  mother,” 
and  there’s  a  kind  of  amoebic  reaction  to  that,  she  sort 
of  knows  that  she’s  being  called  upon  or  something. 
But  she’s  preoccupied  with  fundamentals.  She  gets  up 
in  the  morning,  as  she  has  for  years,  she  works  in  a 
little  flower  shop  downtown,  she  rides  the  subway 
home,  and  she  makes  dinner.  Beyond  that,  she  is  not 
too  interested  in  too  many  things. 

Q.  And  your  father  still  works,  right? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you’re  not  like  these  other  performers  who 
take  their  parents  out  of  their  jobs  and  make  them 
retire  or  else  set  them  up  in  their  own  business? 

A.  No.  I  think  occasionally  of  putting  them  in  a 
home.  But  I  have  no  other  thoughts. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  message  for  Realist  readers? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  these  are  perilous  times  that 
we  live  in,  with  the  influx  of  singing  groups,  and  I 
would  caution  them  to  be  on  guard.  I  always  have  the 
feeling  that  that’s  the  real  invasion  of  the  body-snatch¬ 
ers — the  real  Martian  invasion — they’ve  come  here  in 
the  guise  of  singing  groups,  you  know,  folk  singers 
and  large  singing  groups  and  rock-’n’-roll  groups,  and 
they’re  going  to  get  us  if  we’re  not  careful. 

Q.  Has  the  Ecumenical  Council’ s  decision  to  remove 
the  blame  for  the  Crucifixion  from  the  Jews  made  you 
any  less  paranoic? 

A.  I’m  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  thing,  because  I  do 
live  in  constant  fear  that  there  will  be  a  pounding  at 
the  door,  and  there’ll  be  eight  tall  blond  men  there, 
who  11  want  me  to  come  with  them  for  questioning.  I 
do  notice  certain  themes  that  recur  in  my  work  all  the 
time,  and  one  is  like  the  Nazi  issue.  For  me  the  Nazi 
has  become  the  symbolic  character  of  all  that  I’m 
afraid  of  and  don’t  like,  and  so  any  kind  of  thing  like 
the  Ecumenical  Council  taking  the  blame  off  us,  is  a 
good  thing.  ■ 

Q.  But  you  said  before,  none  of  the  internals  get 
changed.  So  even  though  they’ve  taken  away  the  blame, 
wouldn’t  your  problems  still  exist? 

A.  Yes,  what  they  do  is,  they  just  transfer  onto 
other  things.  For  instance,  I  used  to  live  in  a  brown- 
stone  building  and  guys  would  get  beaten  up  and 
mugged  in  my  hall.  Then  I  moved  here,  but  I  did  notice 
after  two  weeks  that  my  doormen  were  looking  funny 
at  me.  It  did  occur  to  me.  I’m  thinking,  “Well,  I’m 
safe,  nothing  can  happen,  I’m  in  the  building,  so  no 
muggers  are  going  to  get  in  or  anything,  there’s  two 
doormen  always  downstairs,”  and  then  I  think  to  my- 
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self,  “Hey,  wait  a  minute,  there’s  two  doormen  down¬ 
stairs  and  they  can  get  in.”  So  the  problem  exactly 
shifts  onto  something  else. 

Q.  Has  your  guilt  for  killing  Christ  shifted  onto 
something  else,  then? 

A.  I  never  felt  directly  responsible,  actually.  I  feel 
no  guilt  in  relation  to  Negroes  and  no  guilt  in  relation 
to  killing  Christ. 

Q.  There  tvas  a  news  item  about  a  bank  robber  in 
Painesville,  Ohio,  who  gave  a  note  to  a  teller:  “This 
is  a  stickup.  Put  the  money  in  the  sack.  Don’t  try  any¬ 
thing  because  1  have  a  gun  under  my  jacket.”  And 
the  teller  took  the  note,  read  it,  smiled  sweetly,  handed 
it  back,  and  said,  “Pm  sorry,  but  my  window  is  now 
closed.  You’ll  have  to  take  this  to  another  teller.”  And 
he  did.  And  he  got  away  with  over  $6,000.  But  do  you 
identify  with  him  in  the  first  instance? 

A.  Yes,  I  can  empathize  with  the  robber.  I  know  that 
if  I  ever  participated  in  anything  like  that  and  the  teller 
did  say  “Take  it  to  another  window,”  I  would  feel  funky 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you’ll  ever  be  able  to  go  into  a 
drugstore  and  buy  any  contraceptive  product? 

A.  Not  a  prayer.  There’s  no  chance  of  that.  I  just 
can’t  do  it,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  I’m  never  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  no  amount  of  analysis  is  going 
to  let  me  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for  contraceptives.  My 
psychiatrist  probably  would  be  able  to  handle  it.  But 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  sex  or  that  kind  of  thing, 
I  have  a  tremendous  tendency  to  giggle  and,  you  know, 
I  don’t  like  to  get  involved. 

Q.  Well,  you  could  always  ask  for  something  else,  too. 

A.  Oh,  of  course.  “ — and  a  pack  of  Chiclets.”  That 
would  petrify  me  beyond  belief.  My  fear  is  always,  if  I 
would  go  in  quietly  and  say,  “I  would  like  a  package 
of  contraceptives,  please,”  he  would  yell,  “There’s  a  kid 
here  who  wants  a  pack  of  contraceptives!” 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  about  the  population  explosion? 

A.  No,  I’m  not.  I  mean  I  recognize  it  as  a  problem 
which  those  who  like  that  area  can  fool  around  with.  I 
doubt  if  there’s  anything  I  can  do  about  the  population 
explosion,  or  about  the  atom  bomb,  besides  vote  when 
the  time  comes,  and  I  contribute  money  to  those  organ¬ 
izations  who  spend  their  days  in  active  pursuit  of  ends 
that  I’m  in  agreement  with.  But  that’s  all.  And  I’m 
not  going  to  set  fire  to  myself. 

Q.  But  do  you  agree  with  the  motivations  of  the 
Buddhist  monks  who  set  fire  to  themselves  in  Vietnam? 

A.  I  don’t  think  so.  No,  I  think  that  they  don’t  know 
what  they’re  doing.  I  think  they’re  nuts.  That’s  not 
the  answer.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it’s  not  the 
answer.  When  you’re  home  at  night,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  “Tomorrow  morning  I’ll  get  up  at  8  o’clock 
and  set  fire  to  myself,”  there’s  something  wrong.  I 
wouldn’t  do  it  that  way. 

I  can  see  dying  for  a  principle,  but  not  that  way. 
At  the  very  minimum,  if  you  are  going  to  die  for 
something,  you  should  at  least  take  one  of  them  with 
you.  Go  back  to  the  Jews  in  Germany.  If  you  have  a 
loaded  gun  in  your  home,  and  the  state  comes  to  get 
you,  you  can  at  least  get  two  or  three  of  them. 

I’m  not  opposed  to  violence  as  a  course  of  action  in 
many  instances.  Sometimes  passive  resistance  is  fine, 
but  violence  in  its  place  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing. 
But  setting  fire  to  yourself  is  not  the  answer.  With 
my  luck,  I  would  be  un-inflammable. 
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Three  Authors  in  Search  of  Obscene  Literature 

(or — Lucky  Carol,  she's  in  fhe  middle!! 


Alfred  Bolton 

Some  five  million  readers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  got  a  revealing  picture 
of  American  values  recently  when  the 
Times  published  a  front  page  article 
in  its  January  9th  edition  under  the 
heading,  “Sell  Smutty  Books  To  Pay 
Debts,  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Referee  Or¬ 
ders.”  Referee  Ronald  Walker  had 
authorized  public  sale  of  some  1.25 
million  “girlie  magazines  and  smut- 
filled  books”  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
creditors.  The  books  and  magazines 
were  the  assets  of  two  bankrupt  firms, 
Aero-Color,  Inc.,  and  its  subsidiary, 
Trans-National  Distributors,  Inc. 

One  of  the  books,  Beds  of  Canyon 
Grove,  was  among  nine  titles  presented 
to  the  grand  jury  last  year  in  the 
indictment  of  14  men  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  write,  print,  possess  and 
sell  obscene  literature.  Referee  Walker 
had  asked  for  the  district  attorney’s 
opinion  on  whether  or  not  the  material 
should  be  sold  or  destroyed  as  obscene, 
but  the  district  attorney’s  office  de¬ 
clined  to  submit  arguments  against  the 
sale.  Walker  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  didn’t  “want  to  be  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  flooding  the  market  with 
dirty  books,”  but  he  also  felt  that 
creditor  obligations  of  the  two  firms 
could  not  be  overlooked. 

The  sale  brings  up  some  interesting 
questions.  Shouldn’t  referee  Walker, 
as  the  seller  of  this  material,  be  in¬ 
dicted  just  as  the  original  men  in¬ 
volved  were?  Why  is  the  district  at¬ 
torney,  as  a  conspirator  with  Walker 
in  this  sale,  not  liable  to  a  grand 
jury  indictment  for  actions  exactly 
like  those  that  resulted  in  the  original 
indictment? 

One  can  imagine  the  vast  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  issue  and  the  particular 
kinds  of  pressure  which  led  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  D.A. 

(scene:  A  large,  dimly-lit  store¬ 
room  of  the  district  attorney’s  office. 
Two  aides  are  huddled  together  in 
front  of  the  only  window  in  the  room, 
thumbing  the  pages  of  magazines.) 

1st  Aide:  Did  you  lock  the  door? 
Say,  look  at  .  .  . 

2nd  Aide:  Yeah.  Wow!  These  are 
pretty  good. 

1st  Aide:  Let  me  see  that  when  you 
get  through. 

2nd  Aide:  (Stuffing  several  maga¬ 
zines  under  his  shirt):  I’m  going  to 
let  my  brother-in-law  see  these.  So  he 
can  kind  of  be  on  the  lookout,  y’know? 

1st  Aide:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  all  this  stuff? 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Carol  Glaser 

He  has  the  kind  of  job  some  men 
would  kill  for.  He  is  the  editor  of 
half  a  dozen  magazines  commonly 
called  “tit  books.”  The  magazines  are 
devoted  largely  to  photographs  of 
women  in  varying  stages  of  undress. 
One  of  his  jobs  is  to  pick  the  pictures. 
One  of  the  famous  Marilyn  Monroe 
calendars  hangs  over  his  desk,  and 
photographs  of  nudes  stud  his  walls. 
He  has  also  posted  a  sign  in  his  office 
that  says,  “The  Nude  Is  Not  Lewd.” 
His  name  is  Randolph  Wicker,  and  he 
is  a  homosexual. 

This  confirms  several  suspicions 
about  girlie  magazines  in  general. 

Wicker,  a  young  man  in  his  mid- 
20s,  makes  no  secret  about  his  homo¬ 
sexuality.  The  temptation  is  to  say 
that  he  makes  no  bones  about  his 
homosexuality,  but  the  temptation 
should  be  resisted.  Wicker  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Matta- 
chine  Society,  a  homosexual  organiza¬ 
tion  based  in  New  York.  He  also  does 
PR  work  for  the  League  for  Sexual 
Freedom,  which  opposes  any  sort  of 
arbitrary  prohibitions  on  sex,  and  for 
Lemar,  the  committee  which  cham¬ 
pions  legalized  marijuana. 

He  has  appeared  on  television  and 
on  radio  shows,  and  whenever  anyone 
in  New  York  wants  to  write  anything 
about  homosexuality,  he  goes  to 
Wicker  first.  The  recent  book,  The 
Homosexual  Revolution,  essentially  an 
attack  upon  homosexuality  and  the 
homosexual  influences  in  American 
culture,  calls  Randolph  Wicker  “the 
most  personable  of  the  homophile 
spokesmen.”  But  the  PR  jobs  are 
just  avocations  with  Wicker.  His  full¬ 
time  job  is  to  edit  tit  books — under  his 
real  name;  Wicker  is  the  pseudonym 
he  uses  mostly  for  his  homosexual  ac¬ 
tivities — and  he  does  the  job  well.  His 
employer  does  not  know  that  Wicker  is 
a  homosexual,  but  it  probably  wouldn’t 
make  any  difference.  The  publisher 
thinks  Wicker  is  a  good  editor.  He  has 
fired  two  other  editors  in  recent  months, 
but  he  has  kept  Wicker.  “You  have  a 
healthy  sex  attitude,”  says  the  publisher. 

“He’s  right,”  says  Wicker.  “Every¬ 
one  else  on  these  magazines  is  guilt- 
ridden  about  working  on  them.” 

Of  course,  the  publisher  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  sometimes  argue.  For  instance,  the 
publisher  favors  big-breasted  women 
in  the  nude  photographs.  Wicker  ar¬ 
gues  that  small-breasted  women  are 
more  appealing.  If  you  wanted  to,  you 
could  probably  make  some  connection 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


John  Francis  Putnam 

Once  again,  that  intrepid  old  Grove 
Press  is  exercising  high-minded  imper¬ 
ative  action  against  the  Establishment 
Know-Nothings,  at  the  risk  of  tired 
epithets  such  as  “calculated  opportu¬ 
nism”  and  “lascivious  exploitation,” 
with  the  publication  of  a  handsome 
anthology,  generically  titled  Tillie  and 
Mac:  Those  Little  Comic  Books  That 
Men  Like.  And  once  again,  the  District 
Attorney  has  seen  fit  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  the  press,  Voltaire  not¬ 
withstanding. 

A  jury  trial  was  quietly  waived,  and 
a  municipal  judge  found  the  defen¬ 
dant  guilty  as  charged.  According  to 
Charles  Rembar,  attorney  for  Grove 
Press,  in  a  motion  for  mistrial,  “Your 
Honor  only  reads  The  New  York 
Times,  which  does  not  carry  comics,  is 
thus  unfamiliar  with  funny-paper 
characters,  and  lacks  a  proper  frame 
of  reference.” 

The  motion  was  denied. 

In  his  brief  for  the  appellate  court, 
Rembar  states: 

.  .  At  the  outset  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  merits — and  inasmuch  as 
the  original  poor  draughtsmanship  of 
the  booklets  in  question  is  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  serious  intent  to  ‘deliber¬ 
ately  arouse  prurient  desires’  within 
the  view  of  Roth  vs.  United  States, 
354  US  476  (who  could  become  sexu¬ 
ally  excited  over  a  male  member  which, 
in  its  clumsy  delineation,  can  but  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  detached  observer  as  less 
of  a  membrum  virile  and  more  that  of 
a  Barney  Google  horse?) — how,  then, 
can  this  instance  of  patent  and  de¬ 
liberate  satirization  of  a  portion  of 
the  sexual  anatomy,  known  to  all  of 
mankind  in  its  true  delineation,  be 
considered  as  something  to  ‘excite’ 
other  than  laughter? 

“Secondly,  it  is  preposterous  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  disproportionately  as  the 
genital  organs  are  portrayed,  there 
can  be  any  serious  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  beholder  that  any  nor¬ 
mal,  or  abnormal,  sexual  congress  is 
possible,  at  the  very  least  from  a 
functional  point  of  view. 

“Thirdly,  the  verve  and  brio  with 
which  these  stories  are  developed  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  sad  and  dingy  non¬ 
literary  content  of  the  pornographic 
film,  to  which  the  prosecution  often 
alludes  in  comparison. 

“Fourthly,  the  various  characters 
themselves,  albeit  presented  in  some¬ 
what  intimate  and  unconventional  sit¬ 
uations,  nonetheless  represent  beloved 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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ALFRED  BOLTON 


2nd  Aide:  (Looking  around  at  nu¬ 
merous  stacks  piled  to  the  ceiling ) : 
Burn  it?  (Looks  questioningly  at  1st 
aide.) 

1st  Aide  (Drops  magazine.  Straight¬ 
ens  up.  Speaks  in  official  tone  of 
voice) :  No,  too  many  to  burn.  It  would 
take  a  dozen  trucks  three  days  to  haul 
this  junk  to  the  dump. 

2nd  Aide:  Yeah.  (He  straightens  up 
also,  drops  magazine.)  Well? 

1st  Aide:  Too  bad  to  waste  it. 

2nd  Aide:  Yeah. 

1st  Aide:  (Has  an  idea.)  Maybe  we 
could  sell  it. 

2nd  Aide:  Sell  it?  (Looks  question¬ 
ingly  at  1st  aide.) 

1st  Aide:  For  waste  paper.  Thirty 
cents  a  hundred. 

2nd  Aide:  Naw.  Too  risky.  Some¬ 
body  might  want  to  know  where  it 
went. 

1st  Aide:  Hmmm.  (They  both  look 
at  various  piles  again.)  Must  be  worth 
a  pretty  penny. 

2nd  Aide:  (Figuring):  A  million 
plus,  at  fifty  cents  a  piece  .  .  . 

1st  Aide:  Say,  if  we  could  get  the 
chief  to  go  for  retail  sales  .  .  . 

2nd  Aide :  And  cut  him  in  .  .  . 

1st  Aide:  A  little  for  the  referee  .  .  . 

2nd  Aide:  Yeah  .  .  .  legalize  the 
whole  operation  .  .  . 

1st  Aide:  It’s  a  good  business. 

2nd  Aide  (Nods  emphatically): 
Yeah,  yeah,  yeah  .  .  . 


CAROL  GLASER 


between  Wicker’s  homosexuality  and 
his  preference  for  flat  breasts,  but  this 
is  beside  the  point.  “My  boss  wouldn’t 
know  a  good-looking  woman  if  he  fell 
on  one,”  Wicker  insists. 

There  is  also  some  disagreement 
about  semantics.  Recently,  Wicker 
printed  a  story  about  a  San  Francisco 
theatre  that  specializes  in  showing 
movies  aimed  at  homosexuals.  He 
wanted  to  use  the  phrase,  “Flicks 
for  Faggots,”  in  the  magazine’s  cover¬ 
line.  The  boss  talked  him  out  of  it.  The 
boss  feared  that  such  a  line  might  hurt 
the  feelings  of  homosexuals.  You  can’t 
be  too  careful  about  offending  your 
readership  when  you’re  putting  out  a 
tit  book. 

One  of  Wicker’s  delights  is  needling 
the  girls  whose  photos  he  runs  in  his 
magazines.  Many  of  them  are,  for 
want  of  a  choicer  term,  pigs.  He  lets 
them  know  it,  subtly. 

Once  he  ran  a  photograph  of  a 
naked  girl  leaning  suggestively  against 
an  oak  tree,  the  standard  tit-book  pose 
of  nature  against  nature  or  some  such 
trite  trash.  Most  tit  books  would  say, 
in  the  caption,  “Outdoor  Girl”  or  “Get¬ 
ting  Back  to  Nature”  or  “A  Fawn  in 
the  Forest”  or  “Alone  in  the  Woods, 
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Send  This  Boy  to  Camp 

This  is  the  cover  of  a  pamphlet  print¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  City  Dept,  of 
Health  about  venereal  disease  (they’re 
against  it)  and  given  to  the  Mattachine 
Society  for  distribution.  “VD  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  problem  among  homosexuals,” 
the  text  inside  begins.  “This  isn’t  fun¬ 
ny  ;  it’s  no  camp  to  catch  YD  or  to  pass 
it  on  to  others.  .  .  .”  The  Health  Dept, 
won’t  identify  itself  as  the  original 
source  of  the  pamphlet.  Of  course  not; 
you  get  it  from  a  public  toilet. 


She  Throws  Off  Her  Inhibitions.”  Not 
Wicker.  He  says,  “She  gets  her  kicks 
out  of  rubbing  up  against  trees.” 
That’s  realism. 

Another  of  his  diversions  is  to  put 
on  his  co-workers,  the  males  who  do 
not  share  his  homosexual  preference 
— or,  at  least,  do  not  share  it  overtly. 
He  will  pick  out  a  picture  of  some  par¬ 
ticularly  over-endowed  young  lady, 
rush  up  to  a  co-worker  and  say,  “Hey, 
how  do  you  like  this  one,  huh?  Really 
turns  you  on,  doesn’t  it?”  The  co¬ 
worker  invariably  gets  very  defensive. 
“Oh,  no,  not  at  all,  no,  it  doesn’t,”  says 
the  co-worker.  “I  mean,  this  is  just  a 
job,  you  know.” 

Wicker  attended  a  large  Southwest¬ 
ern  university,  out  where  men  are  men 
and  cattle  are  cattle,  and  sometimes, 
well,  you  know,  and  he  ran  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  student  body.  He  lost  by 
only  30-something  votes,  which  indi¬ 
cates  either  that  Wicker  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  actor  or  that  the  Southwest  isn’t 
all  it’s  cracked  up  to  be. 

Wicker  gets  along  perfectly  in  mixed 
company,  male  and  female,  straight 
and  gay.  “I  have  nothing  against  het¬ 
erosexuality,”  he  says.  “If  some  men 
prefer  women,  that’s  perfectly  OK 


with  me.  I  intend  to  try  it  myself  be¬ 
fore  I’m  65.” 

He  thoroughly  enjoys  his  editing 
job,  and  finds  that  his  friends,  straight 
and  gay,  give  him  extra  respect  for  it. 
“It’s  sort  of  a  status  symbol,”  says 
Randolph  Wicker.  “You  know,  it  takes 
the  sharp  edge  off  of  being  a  faggot.” 


JOHN  FRANCIS  PUTNAM 


and  well-established  figures  of  a  ‘com¬ 
fortable  and  homey’  imagery.  It  is  well 
known  that  an  aspirant  for  political 
office  will  often,  at  some  point  during 
his  campaign,  be  shown  in  the  news¬ 
papers  reading  the  funnies  to  his 
children.  The  funnies,  of  which  Tillie 
and  Mac  are  an  inseparable  part,  are 
fundamentally  American. 

“Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  the  Tillie 
and  Mac  books  have  no  cultural  validity 
or  purpose  and  serve  only  to  titillate 
and  gratify  gross  desires  and  private 
excesses.  It  is  our  contention  that  they 
do  serve  a  valid  and  explicit  cultural 
purpose,  in  that  they  are  the  logical  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  classic  Roman  and  Greek 
graffiti,  free  and  unfettered  expressions 
of  the  classic  age  which,  despite  their 
so-called  ‘obscene’  nature,  are  none¬ 
theless  carefully  preserved  in  museums 
and  at  historical  sites  under  glass. 
Tillie  and  Mac  are  thus  valid  instances 
of  a  serious  cultural  and  social  rel¬ 
evance  in  that  they  are  the  best  known 
examples  of  contemporary  graffiti. 

“Sixthly,  the  purely  aesthetic  value 
of  Tillie  and  Mac  has  been  doubted  by 
the  prosecution.  We  have  but  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  the  comic  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  these  booklets  and  that  of  a 
large  part  of  the  leading  fashionable 
school  of  painting:  Pop  Art.  .  .  .” 

Well,  frankly,  we  think  Grove  Press 
has  gone  too  far  this  time.  We  trust 
that  their  large  contribution  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  will 
not  muddy  the  issue.  For,  somewhere 
there  lurks  in  all  of  us  an  operator, 
but  sometimes  this  operator  is  the  one 
you’re  not  supposed  to  talk  to  while 
the  bus  to  Hell  is  in  motion. 

If  the  First  Amendment  is  sought 
to  protect  the  Tillie  and  Mac  books — 
sans  even  the  grace  of  plain  brown 
wrappings — as  they  find  their  way 
into  tHe  corner  candy  store  for  kids 
to  buy  at  recess,  then  what  next? 
French  playing  cards?  A  bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  photographic  stills  from  stag 
movies?  Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

The  answer  is  hinted  at  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Tillie  and  Mac  proceed¬ 
ings,  a  bailiff  was  seen  to  sequester 
the  evidence  during  the  court’s  recess. 
And  so,  whereas  the  exhibition  of  an 
ostentatious  erection  by  some  future 
judge  may  be  indicative  of  undue  par¬ 
tiality,  it  is  after  all  the  only  fair 
barometer  by  which  to  measure  con¬ 
temporary  community  standards. 

The  Realist 


An  Expose  by  a  Little  Old  Lady 

as  told  to  Stanley  Koven 


Did  you  hear  the  news  about  Orphan 
Annie?  She’s  in  the  Booby  Hatch,  bless 
her  heart,  and  so  is  “Daddy”  Oliver 
Warbucks,  who  g'ot  fished  out — but  I’m 
getting  ahead  of  myself.  I’m  so  ex¬ 
cited — out  of  breath,  really.  I  ran  all 
the  way  from  the  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing,  with  two  monthsful  of  funnies 
under  my  arm,  to  tell  you  what  hap¬ 
pened.  These  tennis  sneakers  are  kill¬ 
ing  me. 

It  seems  to  take  place  somewhere  in 
the  Northwest — I  figger  maybe  even 
Alaska,  from  th’  looks  of  it.  Mountain 
peaks  12,000  feet  high,  the  cartoonist 
Harold  Gray  told  me  (I’ll  get  to  our 
conversation  later  on);  lots  of  green 
sloping  meadows  plunging  into  death- 
black  forests.  High  winds  and  sleet, 
and  all  that,  and  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  a  Booby  Hatch,  privately  run 
by  Dr.  Le  Quaque.  The  place  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  barbed  wire  fence — 
“Nobody  or  nothin’  gets  through  or 
under  or  over  a  fence  like  that  in  a 
hurry,”  Annie  says  to  Sandy,  who 
says:  “?” 

It  doesn’t  take  long  before  Annie  is 
mopping  all  the  floors  and  Sandy  is 
making  fast  friends  with  the  police 
dogs  who  belong  to  Dr.  Le  Quaque, 
who  keeps  people  under  lock  and  key 
for  hire,  and  whose  office  walls  are 
lined  with  foreign  diplomas.  Annie,  as 
usual,  is  wearing  her  red  dress. 

Hark!  Annie  is  talking  to  a  queer¬ 
looking  young  lady  with  serpentine 
strands  of  frazzled  hair.  Columbine  is 
her  name;  she  seems  not  quite  right  in 
the  head.  They  both  wear  kitchen 
aprons  and  slave  for  Doc.  “Doc  keepin’ 
all  those  poor  guys  locked  up,  on  phony 
charges  they’re  crazy,”  says  Annie. 
“Why,  I  bet  he  could  get  LIFE  for 
THAT!”  And  Columbine:  “Whoa!  Not 
Doc !  Whatever  else  he  may  be  he  is 
SMART  on  the  LAW!" 

The  very  next  day,  on  February  3, 
Columbine  explains  what  she  meant  by 
that,  sitting  across  the  kitchen  table 
from  Annie.  “Look,  Annie!  Here’s  how 
I’m  told  its  works:  Some  guy  disa¬ 
grees  with  you  and  maybe  you  say, 
‘You’re  crazy!’”  Annie  butts  in: 
“Yeah!  But  y’can’t  put  a  guy  in  a 
looney  bin  just  for  not  agreeing  with 
you!”  Columbine:  “No?  As  an  ‘inter¬ 
ested  friend’  you  get  two  ‘examiners’ 
to  swear  that  this  guy  is  off  his  rocker. 
If  th’  guy  doesn’t  care  t’get  ‘treated,’ 
a  cop  can  bag  him!  Then  he  gets  five 
days  or  more  o’  ‘treatment’:  whatever 
some  headshrinker  orders!” 

April  1965 


Just  then  Orphan  Annie’s  hair  fluffs 
up  the  way  it  will  do  when  she  hears 
or  sees  something  frightful.  (She  has 
that  in  common  with  Sandy,  her  dog.) 
I  thought  Columbine  ought  t’stop  right 
there,  she  was  scaring  the  child  so. 
But  no,  bless  her  heart,  she  went  right 
on.  “The  ‘treatment’  can  be  real  rug¬ 
ged!  Electric  shock,  everything!  Then 
the  guy’s  supposed  to  get  a  legal  hear¬ 
ing:  sure!  But  if  the  headshrinkers 
say  th’  guy’d  be  hurt  by  havin’  to  show 
up  in  court,  the  judge  sends  him  away 
on  ‘expert  testimony.’  He’s  ‘ mentally 
ill’!” 

That  makes  Annie  feel  sick.  Me,  too! 

Who  wouldn’t  feel  sick?  Isn’t  it  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  “mental  health” 


is  a  Marxist  weapon?  Reinforced  by 
our  own  policemen?  I  got  out  my  copy 
of  Economic  Council  Letter,  put  out 
by  the  National  Economic  Council  in 
New  York,  that  I’d  been  savin’  these 
seven  years,  and  there,  headin’  off  this 
long  writeup  with  all  the  facts  you’d 
want  to  know,  was  the  title: 

“MENTAL  HEALTH”— 

A  Marxist  Weapon 
Just  take  a  minute  to  read  this,  if 
you  have  an  ounce  of  patriotic  blood 
in  you: 

“Mental  Health”  is  an  inaccurate 
label  for  what  is  really  a  weapon  be¬ 
ing  skillfully  used  by  communist 
propagandists  to  bring  about  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Marxist  ideology.  .  .  . 
The  weapons  for  handling  mental 
cases  are  becoming  too  brutal  (shock 
treatment  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  Dr.  Joseph  Wortis, 
a  pupil  of  Sigmund  Freud’s,  and  a 
documented  Communist  according  to 
Counterattack,  April  8,  1955). 

There  are  some  other  very  interest¬ 
ing  items  in  this  same  newsletter,  as 
well.  (The  newsletter  is  run  by  re¬ 
sponsible  Conservatives  in  hopes  of 
reaching  th’  likeminded.)  Did  you,  for 
instance,  know  that  the  wife  of  a 


New  Jersey  psychiatrist  claimed  he 
“sat  on  her  chest  and  then  would  run 
to  barricade  himself  in  his  ‘shock’ 
room”?  Did  you  know  that  United  Air¬ 
lines,  capitulating  to  many  letters  of 
protest,  removed  an  objectionable 
United  Nations  emblem  from  its  aero¬ 
planes? 

And  yet  the  item  which  made  my 
hair  fluff  up  concerned  the  Alaska 
Mental  Health  Act,  Public  Law  830, 
84th  Congress.  This  sinister  law — I 
call  it  the  Big  Brother  Bill — set  up 
funds  for  a  Government  mental  insti¬ 
tution  in  Alaska.  But  what  it  really 
did,  the  Newsletter  revealed,  was  to 
provide  “that  persons  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  out  of  their  states  and  put  in 
insane  asylums  in  remote  areas  of  the 
United  States.” 

Now  I  think  you  may  begin  to  see 
what  Harold  Gray,  the  courageous 
creator  of  Orphan  Annie,  is  getting  at. 
(Did  you  know  that  his  full  Christian 
name  was  Harold  Lincoln  Gray?)  Be¬ 
cause  it  very  shortly  develops  that 
Doc  Le  Quaque  has  been  hired  by  sin¬ 
ister  elements  to  keep  Oliver  War- 
bucks,  Orphan  Annie’s  “Daddy,”  a 
prisoner  in  his  Booby  Hatch.  The  sin¬ 
ister  elements  are  after  his  business ! 

Anyone  who  knows  H.  L.  Gray,  as 
I  prefer  to  call  him,  is  aware  that  he 
does  not  shirk  from  the  battle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  Great  War,  hating  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt  as  he  did,  and  as  did  his 
discoverer,  Colonel  Robert  Rutherford 
McCormick  of  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper,” 
H.  L.  Gray  had  the  gumption  to  speak 
out  against  gasoline  rationing. 

I  tell  you  it  was  a  comfort  for  me  to 
know  that  while  the  boys  were  knock¬ 
ing  Hitler  off,  H.  L.  Gray  was  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  store  for  them.  Every¬ 
one  knew  that  gasoline  rationing  was 
just  another  gutless  step  on  the  dreary 
road  to  Socialism,  including  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  who — but  I  stray. 

Anyway,  smart  Mr.  Gray  knew  it 
was  a  New  Deal  racket — they  were 
called  rackets  in  those  days  before  the 
Blue  Book — and  he  ran  off  a  strip 
about  a  dictatorial  OPA  boss  in  a 
small  town,  and  called  him  Flask.  It 
so  happens  that  a  Mr.  Flack — Robert 
C.  Flack,  it  was — ran  the  ration  board 
in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  not  far  from 
the  winter  home  of  H.  L.  Gray,  the 
cartoonist.  Sheer  coincidence,  o’  course, 
but  it  got  Mr.  Gray  in  Dutch  with  the 
Fairfield  News,  a  weekly. 

That  journal  inquired:  “Is  Orphan 
Annie  Hitting  Below  the  Belt  by  Coin¬ 
cidence?”  You  can  believe  that  H.  L. 
Gray  answered  right  back.  “We  have 
a  standing  rule  in  the  business,”  said 
he,  “which  calls  for  us  to  use  inani¬ 
mate  objects  for  our  names.  The  name 
‘Flask’  came  to  me  as  I  was  thinking 
of  snoopers.  Snoopers  brought  to  mind 
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prohibition.  And  the  next  logical 
thought  was  a  hip  flask.  That’s  how 
I  arrived  at  the  name.  I’m  sorry  if  it 
has  inconvenienced  the  OPA  gentle¬ 
man.  I  assure  you  it  was  pure  coin¬ 
cidence.” 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean  about  Har¬ 
old  Lincoln  Gray?  He  gives  as  good  as 
he  gets. 

Not  long  ago  he  told  us  what  we 
should  do  about  Castro  and  Red  Cuba, 
by  having  Annie  kidnapped  to  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  island  of  Tribute,  whose  head 
scourge  was  Gen.  Mustashio  Toro. 
Well  he  hanged  the  lot  of  them  in  the 
public  square,  H.  L.  did,  and  he  did 
it  by  a  means  which  should  have  been 
obvious  long  ago  to  our  CIA,  who,  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  growing  more  liberal 
by  the  day.  A  platoon  of  uniformed 
men  was  landed,  seized  the  palace, 
committed  the  bloodbath  and  fled 
through  a  secret  tunnel  to  “Daddy” 
Oliver  Warbuck’s  waiting  yacht. 

But  the  Commies  had  their  revenge 
about  a  year  ago  when  they  sank 
“Daddy”  Oliver  Warbuck’s  yacht  and 
all  hands  were  thought  to  be  lost 
except  Orphan  Annie  and  her  dog 
Sandy.  (For  some  reason  that  in¬ 
furiates  me,  she  is  no  longer  called 
“Little”  in  my  Daily  News.  Do  you 
suppose  it’s  because  she’s  turned  40  ? 
I  always  think  of  40  as  “little,”  don’t 
you?  Write  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News, 
why  don’t  you?) 

Dr.  Le  Quaque  wears  a  red  tie  all 
the  time,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
significant.  The  only  time  I  saw  him 
smile  and  relax  was  when  Annie  got 
him  to  talking  about  his  formative 
years.  He  has  a  dimple,  even,  and  he 
is  wagging  his  bald  dome,  eagle-like 
nose  and  suspicious  goatee  most 
agreeably  as  he  recalls: 

“Surgeon?  Ho-ho!  I  was  hailed  as 
one  of  the  earth’s  greatest  surgeons, 
in  Vienna,  Madrid,  Paris;  ah,  yes! 
But  that  was  merely  one  small 
phase.  One  short  chapter  in  my 
training.  On  and  on  I  sought  ever 
greater  understanding  and  skill  to 
heal  ...  to  heal  the  human  mind! 
That  is  why  you  find  me  here  in 
this  secluded  clinic!  Giving  my  life 
to  all  those  who  need  me  most!” 

Annie  smiles — a  bit  nervously,  I 
thought.  Still,  she  seems  convinced  he’s 
a  bona  fide  member  of  the  AMA. 

Until  Columbine  really  opens  up 
Annie’s  eye  circles.  The  degrading  sit¬ 
uation  is  there  for  one  and  all  tc  see, 
and  on  Sunday,  two  days  after  Doc’s 
amiable  discourse,  she  cakes  Annie 
out  on  a  stone  gallery  to  have  a  look 
at  the  “yard,”  where  all  the  pent-up 
inmates  wander  about  like  damned 
souls.  Annie  describes  it  later  as  a 
“snake  pit,”  but  for  now  she  is  con¬ 
tent  to  say:  “They  look  like  lifers  in 
a  prison.” 
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Columbine  is  wearing  a  very  man¬ 
nish  green  sweater — obviously,  it  is  her 
day  off — and  Annie  has  donned  her 
little  red  jacket,  because  it’s  so  cold 
out  there. 

“See  th’  tall  young  fella  down  there 
by  th’  door?”  Columbine  inquires. 
“Rich  guy:  gold  digger  wife  liked  his 
money:  sick  o’  HIM!  Got  a  couple  guys 
t’certify  he  was  ‘mentally  ill’!  He 
didn’t  agree  so  they  had  him  arrested! 
He  got  five  days  o’  ‘treatment’.  Then 
y’think  he  got  a  hearing?  Ha!  The 
psychiatrist  said  t’bring  him  t’court 
would  be  ‘injurious  to  th’  patient’!  So- 
o-o,  there  he  is,  from  now  on,  while 
his  wife  and  pals  split  up  the  loot!” 

That  makes  Orphan  Annie  fluff  up 
again.  Columbine  gives  her  an  awfully 
queer  sort  of  onceover.  “Shall  we  go 
in?”  she  asks  the  child,  cockin’  her 
head  to  one  side  and  fixin’  her  hair. 
H.  L.  Gray’s  quotation  for  that  Sun¬ 
day  (each  Sunday  he  supplies  one  in 
the  first  panel)  comes  from  Smollett: 
“I  think  for  my  part  one-half  of  the 
nation  is  mad — and  the  other  not  very 
sound.”  I  don’t  know  Smollett,  do  you? 

Wouldn’t  you  know  it,  the  “mental 
health”  people  flew  into  a  rage  over 
this  “naughty”  episode,  and  quite  a 
few  editors  burned  up  their  editorial 
typewriters — newspapers  in  Hartford, 
St.  Petersburg,  Cleveland,  Nashville, 
to  name  but  a  few.  I  blush  to  mention, 
as  well,  the  usually  likeminded  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  It  published  an  editorial 
on  page  1  headed:  “Orphan  Annie: 
Her  Voice,  Not  Ours.” 

After  reading  the  editorial  through, 
I  understood  too  well  how  “bleeding 
heacts”  can  corrupt  a  fine,  courageous 
newspaper!  Listen  to  their  propaganda: 

This  newspaper,  recipient  of  sev¬ 
eral  medical  writing  honors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award,  for  its  series  on 
emotionally  disturbed  persons,  does 
not  agree  with  Orphan  Annie’s  con¬ 
tention  that  mental  patients,  not 
actually  ill,  are  being  ‘railroaded’ 
into  institutions  in  a  sinister  plot. 
But  in  the  belief  that  even  mis¬ 
guided  Orphan  Annies  are  entitled 
to  a  viewpoint  without  censorship, 
this  newspaper  will  reluctantly  con¬ 
tinue  the  objectionable  episode. 

The  National  Association  for  Men¬ 
tal  Health  sent  out  memos  to  its  chap¬ 
ters  “alerting”  them  to  the  situation. 
“We’re  waiting  breathlessly  for  the 
ending  [of  the  episode],”  a  nice-sound¬ 
ing  young  lady  told  me  over  th’  ’phone. 

I  made  up  my  mind.  I  would  call 
H.  L.  Gray,  myself,  to  get  the  real 
story! 

’Course,  that  isn’t  easy.  He  sum¬ 
mers  in  Southport,  Connecticut,  win¬ 
ters  in  La  Jolla,  California,  and  in 
between — miles  and  miles  and  miles. 
You’d  never  know  he  was  71  years 


young,  he  travels  that  much — 35,000 
to  40,000  miles  a  year,  he  told  me. 
Why,  he’s  a  bit  of  a  snooper  himself — 
in  a  positive  sense,  ’o  course — he  likes 
to  buttonhole  dozens  of  ordinary  Joes 
in  his  travels — waiters  and  cabbies 
and  such.  “You  loosen  one  of  those 
guys  up,”  he  said  a  few  years  back, 
“and  you  can  learn  more  in  five  min¬ 
utes  than  you  can  learn  from  a  poli¬ 
tician  in  five  weeks.” 

First  thing  I  called  Southport, 
thinking  he  was  there.  Bob  Leffingwell 
answered  the  ’phone.  Did  you  know 
Bob  Leffingwell  has  been  with  H.  L. 
for  28  years,  doing  the  letterin’  and 
backgrounds  for  “(Little)  Orphan  An¬ 
nie,”  plus  his  own  funny,  “J^ittle  Joe”? 
Sure!  Bob  Leffingwell  stays  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  H.  L.  sends  him  the  basic 
drawings  and  script  from  his  travels 
on  the  road  and  from  the  West  Coast. 

Bob  Leffingwell  had  a  good  laugh 
about  the  newspapers  being  sore,  but 
he  pointed  out:  “We  haven’t  lost  a 
paper.”  Mr.  Gray,  he  said,  started  thg 
Booby  Hatch  episode  after  leaving 
Connecticut  last  fall  and  he  hasn’t 
had  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
it  with  him  at  any  great  length.  This 
was  the  first  time,  he  said,  that  they’d 
ever  used  a  Booby  Hatch.  He  thought 
a  lot  of  people  were  being  encouraged 
to  talk  about  the  facts  of  “mental 
health”  as  a  result.  He  said  the  fuss 
would  be  good  for  readership. 

When  I  finally  got  in  touch  with 
H.  L.  Gray,  he  was  most  cordial,  and 
talked  an  arm  and  leg  off. 

H.  L.  told  me  he  got  the  inspiration 
for  the  Booby  Hatch  because  he  had 
to  get  “Daddy”  Oliver  Warbucks  into 
a  jam.  “Daddy”  had  been  out  of  the 
strip  a  good  long  while,  y’remember. 
He  told  me  the  stirp  has  a  paid  sub¬ 
scription  of  30,000,000  souls  daily,  but 
a  total  of  90,000,000  souls  a  day  read 
it,  all  told.  I  whistled  at  that. 

Finally  I  got  up  nerve  to  ask  him 
just  what  about  this  law  he  kept 
harping  on  about,  with  the  two  “ex¬ 
aminers,”  the  five  days  o’  treatment, 
the  judge  and  what-all.  “You  see,”  he 
said,  and  I  fancied  he  frowned,  “the 
law  is  like  so  many,  drawn  loosely  by 
bright-eyed  reformers.  Then  it’s  per¬ 
verted!  One  person  can  claim  you’re 
off  your  rocker,  they  can  ask  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  two  representative  psychia¬ 
trists.  If  it’s  a  political  thing,  or  a 
business  thing,  or  anything,  y’know, 
they  can  work  you  over  for  five  days 
.  .  .  then  the  psychiatrist  could  come 
into  court  and.  .  .  .” 

He  took  a  second  to  gather  his 
thoughts. 

“I  can  get  you  the  law,”  said  H.  L. 
“Wait  a  minute,  I’ll  get  it  for  you, 
it’s  in  my  room  .  .  .  those  editors  writ¬ 
ing  the  editorials  should  know  the 
law!”  He  went  off  and  got  the  law 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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If  the  Procrustean  Surgery  Fits  .  .  . 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Orthopedic  Association,  a  bone  specialist 
dicussed  “pump  bumps” — enlargements  on 
the  heel,  sometimes  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
tremely  painful  bursitis — caused  by  the 
wearing  of  high  heels — and  he  told  of  a 
new  operation  wherein  the  heel  bone  is  sur¬ 
gically  shaved.  Masochism,  of  course,  is 
always  in  style. 


I  dreamed  !  shot  a  nigger  in  my  maidenform  bra 

A  female  counterpart  to  the  male  groin  holster  (see  issue 
#42)  was  on  the  market  in  South  Africa  this  month.  It  is 
a  cloth  brassiere  holster  which  snaps  onto  the  strap  of  a 
bra  and  can  hold  a  .38-calibre  revolver  snugly  under  a 
woman’s  arm.  During  the  past  few  years,  more  than  35,000 
South  African  white  women  have  joined  pistol  clubs,  but 
their  leaders  deny  that  women  are  being  armed  against  any 
particular  race.  However,  the  wife  of  the  inventor  of  the 
bra  holster  has  stated:  “I  wouldn’t  go  out  without  one. 
There  are  so  many  natives  hanging  around  the  streets 
these  days  that  it’s  nice  to  know  I  have  my  pistol  where  I 
can  get  at  it.” 

The  female  craze  for  guns  started  among  white  women 
after  South  Africa’s  racial  riots  in  1960.  Since  then,  police 
have  helped  form  women’s  pistol  clubs,  and  some  girls’ 
schools  even  have  rifle  and  revolver  classes.  The  cost  of 
ammunition  is  subsidized  by  the  government.  There  is  also 
an  inner-thigh  holster  available — an  adaptation  of  the  cow¬ 
boy  holster — handy  for  women  wearing  narrow  skirts;  it 
can  be  worn  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  if  the  skirt  is  full. 
According  to  the  wife  of  an  arms  dealer,  an  attacker  can  be 
shot  “through  the  skirt,  if  necessary.” 

The  light-skinned  ladies  of  South  Africa  have  at  last 
pointed  their  fingers  firmly  in  the  direction  of  true  trigger- 
happiness.  There  was  once  a  time,  though,  when  lost  hy¬ 
mens  were  blamed  merely  on  fences,  bicycles  and  horses. 
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by  Marcia  Seligson  and  Janet  Sorkin 

About  a  year  ago,  a  friend  of  ours  was 
awakened  at  3  a.m.  by  her  telephone.  When 
she  picked  it  up  all  she  heard  was  a  quiet, 
rhythmic  breathing  which  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  every  time  she  groggily 
groaned,  “Who  is  this?”  or  “Hello-hello- 
hello”  or  “What  the  hell  do  you  want?” 

By  the  time  it  dawned  upon  her  that  she 
was  the  bedfellow  of  an  obscene  phone 
caller,  he’d  already  had  his  way  with  her  and  hung  up. 

The  next  morning,  she  lost  no  time  in  calling  all  her 
friends  and  broadcasting  what  had  happened.  “You’ll 
never  guess  what  happened  to  me  last  night,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  to  us  in  the  same  tone  in  which  she  might  have 
said,  “I  met  Richard  Burton  at  a  party  last  night  and 
just  guess  what  we  did!” 

We  thought  to  ourselves:  How  come  she  gets  phone 
calls  like  that?  We’re  prettier  than  she  is,  much  more 
charming,  and  never  once  in  our  lives  did  anybody  ever 
call  us  past  1  a.m.  And  absolutely  never  had  we  picked 
up  the  phone  at  any  hour  to  hear  a  series  of  dirty 
words  or  passionate  breathing. 

(One  time  a  rejected  boyfriend  called  at  12:45  and 
started  to  air  his  hostilities.  It  seemed  for  a  minute 
that  there  was  potential,  but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  said,  “Look,  it’s  very  late  and  I’m  tired,  and  I’m 
afraid  to  say  something  I’ll  regret  so  I’d  better  hang 
up.  .  .  .”). 

Our  friend  was  called  again  the  following  night  and 
then  the  night  after.  The  third  night  she  had  a  pajama 
party  for  five  girlfriends  so  we  could  take  turns  listen¬ 
ing.  She  seemed  to  be  a  bit  frightened  and  even  noti¬ 
fied  the  police.  But  when  The  Breather  stopped  calling 
after  a  week,  she  became  rather  depressed  and  with¬ 
drawn,  sat  at  home  by  the  phone,  and  finally  cried  to 
us-:  “What  did  I  do  wrong?” 

We  thought  a  lot  about  this  episode  and  came  to  the 
realization  that  the  obscene  phone  call  can  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  reflection  of  our  well-known  and  endlessly- 
discussed  changing  morality.  After  all,  what  better  il¬ 
lustrates  frenetically-groping  sexual  abandon,  coupled 
with  total  negation  of  personal  commitment,  than  the 
obscene  phone  call?  It’s  merely  the  end  product  of  “I 
don’t  want  to  get  involved”  plus  The  Playboy  Philosophy. 

Unable  to  ignore  its  logical  place  in  the  new  set-up, 
we  decided  to  make  money  with  it.  And  so,  early  this 
year,  we  established  the  first  Obscene  Telephone  Call¬ 
ing  Service  in  the  world. 

The  idea  is  quite  simple.  Based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who,  like  us,  have 
never  received  an  obscene  phone  call,  want  one,  but  have 
absolutely  no  means  to  acquire  one,  we  have  set  up  a 
subscription  series  wherein  we  service,  for  a  monthly 
fee,  both  callers  and  callees  according  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements. 

The  Callee  gets  phoned  at  irregular  intervals  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  times  a  month.  The  subscribing  Caller  is 
given  five  different  phone  numbers  each  month  along 
with  the  first  name  of  the  recipient.  He  must  sign  an 
agreement  to  phone  each  party  no  less  than  10  and  no 
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more  than  25  times  during  the  month. 

The  Caller  and  Callee  must  agree  never  to  meet  or  to 
speak  on  any  level  other  than  that  specified. 

That  is  the  simple  foundation  of  the  project.  It  is  in 
its  ramifications  that  it  becomes  quite  elegant.  The 
point  of  our  service  is  to  be  very  personalized.  We  make 
several  preliminary  screening  calls  to  sound  out  our 
clients,  so  that  we  can  judge  what  sort  of  obscenity  will 
olfend  them  most. 

Naturally,  the  gender  of  the  Callee  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference.  For  example,  a  relatively  uneducated  man 
is  probably  most  offended  at  comments  linking  him  and 
his  mother  romantically.  The  most  masculine-voiced 
men  should  be  mocked  about  their  homosexual  tenden¬ 
cies.  And  meek-sounding  little  old  ladies  should  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  most  insatiable  sexual  appetites. 

Everyone,  of  course,  may  be  treated  to  the  standard 
descriptive/functional  words  and  phrases. 

As  a  corollary  service,  we  supply  upon  request  literate 
and  meaty  scripts  to  those  amateur  Callers  among  our 
subscribers  who  either  lack  the  essential  imagination 
and  vocabulary  or  who  are  simply  running  out  of 
material. 

We  have  First  Date  scripts  with  just  a  few  brief 
introductory  “goldangs”  and  “pshaws.”  Then,  as  the 
couple  gets  to  know  each  other  better,  the  Caller  can 
launch  into  the  more  personalized  communication,  out 
of  which  they  establish  their  own  unique  rapport  and 
complementing  of  needs. 

We  have  intellectual  obscenity  scripts,  low-class  ob¬ 
scenity  scripts,  adorational  obscenity  scripts,  hostile 
obscenity  scripts.  Those  Callers  who  specialize  in  abso¬ 
lute  silence  need  no  script  at  all,  of  course. 

For  the  Callee,  whose  role  is  not  just  the  usual  pas¬ 
sive  one,  we  have  Appropriate  Reaction  scripts  which 
range  in  tone  from  “What  are  you — some  kind  of  per¬ 
vert  or  something?”  to  “Say,  you’re  a  very  sick  person, 
you  need  help”  and  “I  hope  you  still  respect  me — I 
don’t  do  this  for  everyone.” 

The  inevitable  offshoot  of  our  service  is  to  expand 
internationally,  especially  into  backward  areas  where 
the  obscene  phone  call  is  probably  unknown.  Obviously 
there  are  inherent  obstacles  in  trans-oceanic  obscene 
phone  calls — such  as  language  barriers  and  time  differ¬ 
ences — but  the  main  difficulty  is  the  cost  of  the  call, 
which  is  always  charged  to  the  Callee  and  thus  would 
be  prohibitive  in  many  cases.  We  shall,  however,  apply 
for  federal  assistance. 

The  loveliest  quality  of  our  service  is  that  by  our 
complete  control  of  the  relationships  from  inception 
through  finale,  nobody  gets  hurt  and  everyone  gleans 
from  the  situation  exactly  what  he  or  she  wants.  A 
rejection  such  as  befell  our  friend  would  never  happen 
with  our  service.  As  long  as  she  kept  up  her  payments, 
she  would  be  telephoned  frequently. 

But  we  can  even  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  be 
rejected.  The  Caller  just  threatens  never  to  phone 
again;  each  time  he  tells  the  Callee  that  she’s  just  not 
worthy  of  his  efforts. 

And  consider  all  the  Callers  who,  without  our  service, 
would  latch  onto  people  who  aren’t  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  this  particular  kind  of  contact  and  hang  up 
immediately.  We  eliminate  the  possibility  of  this  re-  ' 
peated,  self-demeaning  rebuff  and  frustration. 

Again,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  client  really 
wants  to  be  rejected  and  humiliated — a  complexity  with 
which  we  are  fully  prepared  to  cope.  A  sample  line  from 
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the  specialized  Appropriate  Reaction  script  reads: 
“You’re  not  so  dirty — I’ve  had  calls  from  a  sweet 
spinster  20  times  more  obscene  than  you !” 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  facet  of  this  service, 
look  for  our  advertisements  under  PERSONALS  in  upcom¬ 
ing  issues  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  the  National 
Review  and  the  Nexv  Republic  [the  Realist  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  ads].  You’ll  recognize  our  motto:  “Don’t  call 
us — we’ll  call  you!” 

The  Obscene  Telephone  Calling  Service,  then,  is  an 
integral  part  of  The  Great  Society,  in  which  simply 
everybody  is  going  to  have  his  needs  filled. 


“ — What?  .  .  .  Oh,  just  a  minute.  .  .  . 
It’s  for  you — an  obscene  phone  call!” 


Statistical  Suggestion 


The  duration  of  a  marriage  can  be  measured  re¬ 
alistically  for  the  first  time  with  a  unit  which  I  have 
invented.  It  is  the  man-woman  hour,  which  is  an  hour 
of  wakefulness  spent  by  a  man  and  a  woman  together. 

I  have  calculated  that  the  average  schmuck  spends 
2,000  hours  somewhere  near  his  wife  each  year,  which 
gives  us  the  equation :  2,000  man-women  hours=one 
matrimonial  year.  Fifty  thousand  man-woman  hours 
entitles  a  couple  to  a  silver  wedding  anniversary; 
100,000  to  a  gold.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  a 
couple  married  at  20  and  running  some  sort  of  Ma  & 
Pa  enterprise  to  be  entitled  to  diamonds  after  being 
married  only  29  calendar  years. 

Look  how  much  more  meaningful  divorce  statistics 
can  become:  “Mrs.  John  Doe,  23,  applied  for  divorce 
today,  and  asked  custody  of  the  children,  Sherryl  Anne, 
6,  and  Kenneth,  3.  The  Does  have  been  married  for 
40,000  man-woman  hours,  or  20  matrimonial  years.” 
Or:  “Mrs.  Richard  Roe  was  granted  a  divorce  today, 
terminating  a  marriage  that  lasted  only  76  man-woman 
hours.  The  Roes  were  married  in  1937.” 

— Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 
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DICK  GREGORY 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

Berlin  Airlift  had  the  active  support 
of  the  United  States  government. 

Mississippi  should  be  so  lucky. 

A  few  days  before  Thanksgiving, 
Gregory  was  returning  from  his  latest 
visit  to  the  battleground  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  ‘soldiers’  asked  him  when 
he  would  return.  “I’ll  be  back  for 
Christmas,”  he  replied.  Even  Mac- 
Arthur  didn’t  set  a  date.  But  at  that 
moment,  without  realizing  it  himself, 
General  Gregory  had  created  the  idea 
of  the  Mississippi  Airlift. 

On  the  plane  to  New  York,  he  fig¬ 
ured  on  spending  Christmas  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  with  his  wife  Lillian  and  the 
kids  (Lil  had  sipent  the  previous 
Christmas  in  an  Atlanta  jail  while 
she  was  still  carrying  the  twins)  .  .  . 
then  he  thought  they’d  take  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  to  a  needy  family  down 
there  and  eat  with  them  .  .  .  but  why 
not  take  a  turkey  to  as  many  families 
as  possible? 

By  the  time  the  plane  landed,  Dick 
Gregory  was  committed  to  sending 
20,000  turkeys  down  to  Mississippi  for 
Christmas  Day. 

As  his  itinerant  preacher,  occasional 
shauffer  and  admiring  friend,  I  nat¬ 
urally  became  involved.  Back  last  sum¬ 
mer,  Greg  had  asked  me  to  plan  to 
spend  Christmas  with  him  in  Chicago 
with  his  family.  Now  I  was  informed 
we  would  be  flying  to  Mississippi  in¬ 
stead,  as  turkey  watchers. 

The  task  of  financing  and  executing 
the  project  began  immediately.  Seated 
on  a  rumpled  bed  in  his  hotel  suite, 
General  Gregory,  clad  only  in  a  uni¬ 
form  of  jockey  shorts,  made  his  initial 
telephone  contacts. 

It  happened  to  be  the  week  of  the 
much  anticipated  Clay-Liston  return 
match  in  Boston.  Gregory  calculated 
that  The  Bear  and  The  Mouth  could 
both  use  a  charitable  identification  to 
clean  up  their  tarnished  images.  What 
better  tarnish-remover  than  Christ¬ 
mas  for  Mississippi? 

“Get  Sonny  on  the  phone,”  the  Gen¬ 
eral  ordered  his  First  Lieutenant,  Art 
Steuer.  In  a  short  time  Liston,  com¬ 
fortably  located  in  Boston,  was  on  the 
receiving  end  of  the  Gregory  charm. 
“Hey,  baby,  how’s  it  look?  Workin’ 
hard?  I’m  fixing  to  send  20,000  tur¬ 
keys  to  Mississippi  for  Christmas. 
Thought  it  sure  would  be  wild  if  you 
and  Cassius  would  buy  10,000  apiece 
from  the  gate  of  the  fight.” 

For  the  next  half  hour  the  General 
strained  to  explain  such  things  as  tax 
deduction,  publicity  value,  etc.,  to  the 
surprised  and  bewildered  ex-champ. 
He  came  off  the  wire  with  a  tentative 
okay. 
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Next,  Cassius  Clay.  “I  want  to  speak 
to  Muhammad  Ali  in  Boston,”  the  ever 
coy,  intuitive  and  diplomatic  Steuer 
requested  of  the  long  distance  opera¬ 
tor.  After  10  minutes  of  proper  Is¬ 
lamic  greeting,  Gregory  explained  the 
same  proposal  to  one  of  Clay’s  chief 
aides,  the  champ  sot  being  immediate¬ 
ly  available.  “Just  a  minute.  The 
champ  just  came  in,”  was  either  the 
announcement  or  warning  from  the 
voice  in  Boston.  “He  says  it  sounds 
great.” 

The  relieved  and  elated  Gregory 
promised  to  check  out  prices  and  get 
to  Boston  the  next  day  with  all  de¬ 
tails. 

The  next  lucky  person  to  receive  the 
Gregory  treatment  was  columnist 
Drew  Pearson.  If  you  follow  Pear¬ 
son’s  column  faithfully,  you’ve  prob¬ 
ably  noticed  a  conversion.  Last  June, 
he  had  very  little  good  to  say  of  Dick 
Gregory,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and 
the  whole  crowd  from  ACT  (a  civil 
rights  organization  of  “grass  roots” 
leaders  throughout  the  country).  One 
entire  column  was  devoted  to  Gregory, 
an  open  letter  inviting  him  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Mississippi. 

Then  Drew  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  going  to  Mississippi  himself. 

Suddenly,  new  thoughts  began  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  column.  One  beautiful 
article  related  his  experience  of  shar¬ 
ing  sweet  potato  pie  with  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  sharecropper  family.  Cold  war 
strategy  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
time  was  ripe  to  bring  Pearson  into 
the  project.  “Get  Drew  Pearson,”  were 
my  orders  from  the  General.  I  found 
him  between  planes  in  Kansas  City. 
In  this  rather  precarious  position,  I 
am  sure  he  was  glad  to  receive  a  call. 

Greg  grabbed  the  phone,  and  was 
amazed  to  hear  Pearson’s  voice  say¬ 
ing,  “Dick,  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  you  were  right  and  I  was  so 
wrong.”  Bang!  Drew  Pearson  was  hit 
with  the  idea  of  20,000  turkeys  for 
Mississippi. 

In  a  matter  of  moments,  Drew  be¬ 
came  co-chairman  of  a  committee 
called  “Christmas  for  Mississippi.” 
Immediately  the  project  became  tax- 
exempt — taken  under  the  wing  of 
America’s  Conscience  Fund,  an  estab¬ 
lished  organization  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Pearson  and  Harry  Truman. 

Complications  began  to  develop.  The 
General  and  Art  Steuer  flew  to  Bos¬ 
ton  the  next  day  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  two  gladiators.  In¬ 
stead  they  found  the  management  in 
a  clinch  that  could  not  be  broken.  Our 
turkey-negotiators  returned  with  sus¬ 
picions  of  what  the  next  day  would 
bring.  It  brought  front-page  headlines. 
Seems  that  the  World  Heavyweight 
Champion  had  discovered  a  hernia  “the 
size  of  a  small  lemon,”  which  the  ex¬ 


aminers  just  happened  to  miss  a  few 
days  before.  The  championship  bout 
became  an  even  bigger  lemon. 

Sonny  Liston,  when  informed  of  the 
tragedy,  responded,  “It  could  have 
been  worse — it  could  have  been  me.” 
Quipped  the  General,  “Now  how  you 
gonna  identify  with  a  cat’s  hernia?” 
But  Christian  sensitivity  would  de¬ 
mand  that  I  share  the  ex-champ’s  re¬ 
lief  when  he  discovered  that,  this  time 
at  least,  he  didn’t  have  to  twist  a  knee 
or  dislocate  a  shoulder.  The  fight  was 
cancelled.  And  so,  along  with  count¬ 
less  bookies,  20,000  turkeys  flew  the 
coop. 

Undaunted,  the  General  decided  on 
two  other  strategies:  street  donations 
in  Chicago,  and  a  big  benefit  show  on 
the  same  front.  A  “really  big  shew” 
demands  a  really  huge  star.  Next  stop, 
swank  93rd  St.  and  the  dwelling  of 
the  star  of  the  Broadway  smash 
Golden  Boy,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  Our 
party  of  three  strategists  —  Gregory, 
Steuer  and  myself — was  ushered  into 
the  modern  palatial  surroundings, 
Sammy’s  front  man  having  been  as¬ 
sured  we  had  an  appointment.  We 
were  invited  to  sip  Scotch  until  the 
star  descended  the  center  staircase, 
a  la  Copacabana.  When  Golden  Boy 
made  his  spirited  entrance,  he  seemed 
nervous.  Why  not?  A  visit  from  Dick 
Gregory  could  mean  an  invitation  to 
battle  for  a  cup  of  coffee  in  an  Ala¬ 
bama  truck  stop. 

The  suspense  was  killing  Sammy. 
“Dick,  we  all  know  that  you  are  on 
the  front  line  more  than  any  of  us  in 
show  business.  We  feel  it,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  we  can  do.  A  group  of  us 
in  New  York  got  together  the  other 
night  to  try  to  think  of  ways  we  could 
be  in  the  struggle  more.”  A  perfect 
invitation,  but  Gregory  played  it  cool. 
“Well,  Sammy,  I’m  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  on  the  front  line  than  any¬ 
one  else.  I’m  not  an  artist.  Don’t 
have  to  perfect  an  act.  Just  look  at 
my  lines  five  minutes  before  my  show, 
and  if  the  line  doesn’t  stick  in  my 
mind,  it  wasn’t  any  good  anyway.” 

The  pressure  was  still  on.  Finally 
the  General  let  him  off  the  hook.  “Let 
me  see  you  alone  for  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes.”  Golden  Boy  was  visibly  re¬ 
lieved.  He  was  already  45  minutes 
overdue  at  the  Tonight  show  where 
he  was  guest  moderator  for  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  General  emerged  from  the 
private  conference  with  a  firm  com¬ 
mitment  from  America’s  greatest 
one-man  show  to  appear  at  the  Arie 
Crown  Theatre,  McCormick  Place, 
Chicago,  on  Sunday  evening,  December 
20th.  Gregory  and  Steuer  flew  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  set  some  gears  in  motion  for 
collecting  donations  and  selling  tickets. 

When  I  dropped  them  off  at  Ken¬ 
nedy  Airport,  Greg  told  me  to  call 
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Malcolm  X,  and  tell  him  to  expect  a 
call  from  Chicago  when  the  plane 
landed.  Malcolm  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  home  base,  Africa. 

“Hi,  Malcolm  .  .  .  when  did  you  get 
back?” 

“Just  this  morning,  Jim.” 

“Well,  welcome  home,”  was  my  less 
than  appropriate  reply. 

[Editor’s  note :  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
news  of  Malcolm  X’s  assassination  is 
on  the  air.] 

I  flew  to  Chicago.  Alternating  my 
uniform  of  black  suit/clerical  collar 
with  a  Santa  Claus  costume,  I  manned 
my  battle  station  at  6  a.m.,  each  day  a 
different  street  corner.  The  first  morn¬ 
ing,  I  stood  at  the  bus/elevated  change 
area  with  John  Gibson,  an  unemployed 
bricklayer  and  overzealous  soldier  in 
General  Gregory’s  army. 

I  stood  by  aghast  as  Gib  placed  his 
6-foot,  200-pound  frame  squarely  in 
the  middle  of  the  elevated  stairway, 
blocking  the  safe  passage  of  the  de¬ 
scending  elevated  riders,  exorting 
them,  with  physical  emphasis,  to  “put 
something  in  the  barrel.”  I  was  soon 
to  realize  that  he  was  not  at  all  clear 
in  his  own  mind  just  what  he  wanted 
in  the  barrel.  Not  willing  to  confine 
himself  to  monetary  contributions,  Gib 
had  an  old  wino  in  tears  as  he  tried 
to  wrest  the  old  man’s  subway  trans¬ 
fer  from  his  trembling  hands. 

No  sooner  had  I  put  an  abrupt  halt 
to  this  fiasco,  when  Gib  decided  to 
“persuade”  two  little  boys  to  donate 
a  half  gallon  of  milk  they  were  bring¬ 
ing  home  from  the  store.  “This  is 
great,”  I  mused.  “Steal  from  the  col¬ 
ored  kids  in  Chicago  to  feed  the  colored 
kids  in  Mississippi.” 

Once,  as  Santa  Claus,  I  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  two  boys — too  old,  really, 
to  believe  in  me — “Hey,  you  ain’t  the 
real  Santa!  That  hair’s  not  real!” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  I  snorted.  “Feel 
it.”  Less  certain,  but  still  belligerent, 
they  insisted  my  beard  and  hair  were 
definitely  not  real.  “Listen,”  I  re¬ 
minded  them,  “just  because  it’s  not 
nappy,  doesn’t  mean  it  isn’t  real.” 

Two  teenage  boys,  typical  wise  guys, 
came  up  and  started  joking  with  San¬ 
ta.  After  about  15  minutes  of  this,  it 
became  a  drag,  and  the  more  excit¬ 
ing  diversion  was  to  pull  Santa’s 
beard.  I  responded,  “I’m  jolly  Santa 
while  we’re  cool,  but  don’t  cross  me, 
baby.”  With  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
awe,  one  kid  said  to  the  other  as  they 
walked  away,  “Santa  knows  some¬ 
thing.” 

One  kid  came  up,  pulled  my  beard, 
and  announced  with  obvious  hostility, 
“That’s  for  last  year,  buddy.” 

Other  kids  came  up  to  Santa,  and 
Santa  hugged  them,  talked  to  them, 
listened  to  them,  and  his  heart  sank! 
I  know  these  kids,  or,  at  least,  their 
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cousins  in  Brooklyn.  And  I  knew  the 
pattern  I  was  falling  into  I  knew 
what  was  expected  of  me,  and  the  lie 
I  was  telling.  The  chance  of  Santa 
Claus  stopping  by  their  house  on 
Christmas  Eve  was  non-existent.  Dick 
Gregory’s  famous  line  took  on  new 
meaning,  “My  kids  don’t  believe  in 
Santa  Claus,  ’cause  they  know  darn 
good  and  well  no  white  man  would  be 
in  their  neighborhood  after  midnight.” 
And  here  was  Santa — me — acting  just 
like  Whitey  always  acts,  telling  that 
sweet-sounding  lie,  being  a  part  of 
that  cruel  system. 

“Santa,  I  want  G.I.  Joe  .  .  .  Chatty 
Cathy  .  .  .  roller  skates  ...  a  bike.” 
What  do  I  say?  That  Santa’s  a  phony, 
a  fraud,  a  myth,  a  traitor?  Then, 
what  am  I  doing  out  there  anyway? 
“Be  good,  and  everything  will  be  all 
right  on  Christmas.”  But  it  won’t,  you 
lying  white  Sarita  Claus,  and  you 
know  it.  I  said  that,  not  the  kids,  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  fully  know  it  yet. 
Even  when  Santa  was  trying  to  help, 
even  when  Santa  knew  what  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  done  to  Mommy  and  Daddy 
and  would  eventually  do  to  the  kids 
looking  up  at  him  with  those  big, 
expectant,  and  worst  of  all  trusting 
eyes — even  then  he  ends  up  telling 
the  old  familiar  lies.  And  believe  me, 
he  is  ashamed — ashamed  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  ashamed  of  his  part  in  it; 
ashamed  of  a  social  structure  in  which 
the  supreme  symbol  of  charity  and 
pure  giving  is  distorted  to  become  an 
agent  of  disappointment,  bitterness, 
and  cruelty. 

Santa  Claus  learned  that  he  is  the 
supreme  symbol  of  the  lie. 

But  there  was  real  beauty  in  the 
thrilled  little  giggle  of  a  girl  in  her 
late  teens,  as  she  dropped  one  dollar 
in  the  barrel  and  said,  “I’ve  never 
helped  Mississippi  before.”  There  was 
real  beauty  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  wino, 
who  reached  into  his  pocket  and  gave 
four  pennies  to  help  someone  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  You  have  to  understand  what 
4c  means  to  a  wino  to  appreciate  it. 
That  puts  him  4c  further  away  from 
that  half-pint.  Who  knows  how  long 
it  will  take  to  hustle  up  the  needed 
change  for  that  bottle?  But  he’s  help¬ 
ing  his  brother  in  Mississippi.  As  it 
had  been  painful  to  see  the  reactions 
of  the  kids  to  Santa,  it  was  sheer 
beauty  to  see  the  reaction  of  the  winos. 

There  was  even  a  strange  kind  of 
beauty  and  dignity  in  the  anger  we 
felt  when  the  word  came  from  Merid¬ 
ian,  Mississippi — 20  men  indicted  in 
the  killing  of  three  civil  rights  workers 
were  released.  “That  bitch  let  them 
go  free.  .  . 

Now  we  had  to  get  those  turkeys  to 
Mississippi;  as  cold  as  it  was,  we 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  back  on  that  cor¬ 
ner.  We  shouted  with  renewed  con¬ 
viction  :  “What  answer  will  you  give 


to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  who  freed 
20  killers  today?”  .  .  .  “20  killers  let 
go,  now  let’s  send  20,000  turkeys  to 
Mississippi!”  And  the  money  came  in 
better  than  ever,  as  though  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  shame  and  anger  were  felt  by 
all.  The  cold  war  became  even  warm¬ 
er,  as  I  was  literally  “hot  under  the 
collar,”  and  we  were  going  to  conquer 
that  battleground,  temporarily  occu¬ 
pied  by  Commissioner  Carter. 

The  day  of  the  Big  Show  was  upon 
us  almost  before  we  realized  it.  Charles 
Evers  and  Drew  Pearson  flew  into 
Chicago.  Charles,  brother  of  slain  civil 
rights  leader  Medgar  Evers  and  state 
field  secretary  for  the  NAACP  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  had  been  in  charge  of  setting 
up  the  distribution  of  turkeys  at  their 
final  destination.  Co-chairman  Drew 
had  been  collecting  donations  from  his 
many  contacts  in  high  places.  Every¬ 
one  assembled  in  the  General’s  head¬ 
quarters.  .  .91 

Drew  Pearson,  impressively  arrayed 
in  a  black  Russian-style  hat  and  black 
top  coat,  sat  down  and  began  remov¬ 
ing  $2,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000  checks 
from  his  coat  pocket,  as  casually  as  if 
they  had  been  telephone  messages.  The 
General  briefed  his  staff  on  the  number 
of  tickets  sold,  the  money  needed  to 
get  the  turkeys  rolling  to  Mississippi, 
and  the  laSt-minute  details  which 
needed  attention.  Then  he  sent  Drew 
and  Charles  to  the  Jack  Eigen  Show 
for  an  interview. 

Back  in  New  York,  United  Airlines 
had  a  limousine  at  the  stage  door  of 
the  Majestic  Theatre  waiting  to  pick 
up  Sammy,  who  rushed  out  the  door, 
following  his  Saturday  night  per¬ 
formance,  and  raced  to  Kennedy  Air¬ 
port,  where  the  last  flight  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  was  being  delayed  un¬ 
til  his  arrival.  It  was  red  carpet  all 
the  way.  Special  matchbooks  had  been 
made  with  the  inscription  “Welcome 
Golden  Boy.” 

Everyone  was  nervous.  Even  the 
General,  although  he  would  never  ad¬ 
mit  it.  “Wear  your  collar  tonight, 
Rev,”  he  said.  “When  I  call  you  up  on 
the  stage,  I  want  them  to  see  we  have 
God  on  our  side.”  About  half  the  house 
had  been  sold  up  front,  at  the  box 
office  and  elsewhere,  at  $10,  $25,  and 
$100  per  seat. 

Other  performers  rallied  to  help  in 
the  benefit.  Eartha  Kitt  was  playing 
the  Palmer  House  and  agreed  to  per¬ 
form.  George  Kirby  was  in  town  and 
let  it  be  known  that  he  would  be  proud 
to  be  on.  Red  Saunders’  band  was  on 
the  bill,  and  at  Red’s  rehearsal  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Four  Step  Brothers 
showed  up  to  volunteer. 

At  7:30  p.m.  we  stood  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Arie  Crown  Theatre  and  waited. 
Lil  Gregory  in  her  maternity  clothes, 
and  I  in  my  piety  clothes,  were  ready 
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to  hand  out  programs.  The  General 
was  on  all  fronts  at  once,  handing  me 
tickets,  picking  up  tickets,  handing  me 
money,  notes,  and  tidbits  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  remember.  His  capacity  to  com¬ 
bine  the  function  of  usher,  ticket  agent, 
producer,  and  performer,  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  Our  nervous  jitters  were  soon  to 
be  quelled.  The  good  people  of  Chicago 
began  pouring  in. 

The  General  followed  the  Step 
Brothers,  having  been  introduced  by 
co-chairman  Pearson.  “People  say  its 
foolish  to  send  all  those  turkeys  to 
Mississippi,  when  the  people  don’t  have 
anything  to  cook  them  on.  When  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  hears  what  we’re  up 
to,  they’ll  burn  enough  crosses  to  roast 
an  elephant.  Anyway,  they  can  just 
break  off  a  frozen  wing  and  have  a 
turksicle.” 

He  introduced  Eartha  Kitt.  And 
after  her  sultry  performance  he  quip¬ 
ped,  “Eartha  sounds  like  good  chitter- 
i  lin’s  supposed  to  taste.”  George  Kirby 
closed  the  first  half  of  the  show,  with 
an  Apollo  Theatre-type  performance 
of  gags  and  impersonations. 

The  General  had  his  own  personal 
moment  of  pleasure.  He  read  off  a 
list  of  names,  each  of  whom  received 
a  special  reward,  a  plaque  or  trophy 
from  the  most  magnificent  display  of 
!  trophy  hardware  ever  assembled  on 
stage.  Each  token  of  appreciation  was 
inscribed:  World’s  Champion  Turkey 
Raiser,  “Christmas  for  Mississippi,” 
Dec.  20,  1964,  and  First  Prize  Human 
Being.  Thanks  for  being  Tom  Paine’s 
'  “Wintertime  Soldier” — Dick  Gregory. 

I  wonder  what  it  is  about  a  trophy 
|  that  makes  a  person  so  proud?  The 
[  kids  in  my  community  center  will  run 
i  their  legs  off  to  get  a  trophy.  Coaches 
in  the  basketball  league  are  hurt  if 
j  they  don’t  get  a  trophy,  along  with 
|  the  kids.  It  was  the  same  on  stage. 

'  The  General  enthused,  “It  was  worth 
it  all  to  see  all  those  big  shots  go  wild 
over  them  trophies.”  It  was  true.  It 
i  was  almost  weird  to  see  a  man  who 
has  been  honored  countless  times,  like 
;  Drew  Pearson,  clutching  his  trophy 
tenaciously.  It  was  obviously  too  large 
to  take  on  the  plane,  but  Pearson 
:  looked  like  he  wouldn’t  let  go  long 
j  enough  to  ship  it. 

!-  The  sensation,  however,  was  the 
i  presentation  of  Sammy  Davis’  award 
— a  trophy  bigger  than  Sammy  him¬ 
self.  The  General  presented  it,  saying, 
“There  wouldn’t  be  a  single  turkey  in 
Mississippi  this  Christmas  if  it  wasn’t 
for  Sammy.”  Golden  Boy  was  almost 
speechless  with  surprise  and  emotion. 
He  finally  said,  “In  the  words  of  the 
vernacular,  This  is  somethin’  else!” 

Then,  the  stage  was  cleared,  and  the 
most  versatile  entertainer  in  the  his- 
1  tory  of  show  business  held  the  audi¬ 
ence  spellbound  for  the  next  two  hours 
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and  fifteen  minutes.  He  sang,  he  quip¬ 
ped  (“You  know  my  biggest  problem 
these  days?  Finding  Kosher  pigfoot” 

.  .  .  “My  mother  was  Puerto  Rican, 
my  father  was  colored,  I  converted  to 
the  Jewish  faith  and  married  a  white 
woman.  There  aren’t  too  many  neigh¬ 
borhoods  I  can  move  into”),  he  did 
impersonations  and  played  every  in¬ 
strument  in  the  band.  And  when  it 
was  over,  the  audience  seemed  more 
exhausted  than  Sammy.  He  could  have 
done  another  show,  but  the  rest  of  us 
were  worn  out. 

And  the  General  spent  the  next  day 
in  bed.  The  battle  won,  his  rest  was 
earned. 

Wednesday,  December  23,  1964,  was 
T-Day.  Two  refrigerated  trucks  were 
already  rolling  from  Iowa  and  one 
from  Chicagq.  All  of  us  turkey-watch¬ 
ers  gathered  at  Butler  Field  painfully 
early  in  the  morning.  Rather  heavy 
fog  choked  the  atmosphere,  and  we 
were  somewhat  dubious  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  getting  off  the  ground.  It 
was  a  crisp  morning,  and  the  well 
wishers  huddled  in  little  circles  chat¬ 
ting  excitedly.  A  truck  was  being  un¬ 
loaded  when  we  arrived,  500  turkeys 
slowly  ascending  the  conveyor  belt,  into 
the  awaiting  cargo  plane.  The  turkeys 
were  joined  by  hundreds  of  toys  and 
games,  donated  by  toy  manufacturers 
in  Chicago. 

The  General  and  Jon  Anderson,  a 
writer  for  Time  magazine,*  boarded 
the  cargo  plane  as  chief  turkey  watch¬ 
ers;  and  Lil  Gregory,  two  of  their 
daughters  —  Michelle  and  Lynn  —  Ed 
Davis  and  myself  boarded  a  Delta  Air¬ 
lines  flight  to  Jackson,  Miss.  Ed  Davis, 
the  member  of  our  party  that  made  it 
an  even  half  dozen,  is  the  street  cor¬ 
ner  philosopher  of  Harlem’s  7th  Ave¬ 
nue  and  125th  Street.  Any  Saturday 
evening,  when  the  weather  is  at  all 
cooperative,  he  can  be  seen  atop  his 
step-ladder,  raspily  proclaiming  his 
nitty  gritty  philosophy,  with  the  aid 
of  a  beat-up  hat  and  rubber-faced 
grimaces — a  sort  of  black  Frank  Fon¬ 
taine.  His  proclamation  is  definitely 
Black  Nationalist  oriented,  and  this 
trip  was  his  first  contact  with  this  in¬ 
tegration  stuff.  The  General  was  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  conversion. 

Our  planes  landed  simultaneously  at 
the  Jackson  Air  Terminal.  The  General 
descended  from  the  plane,  in  uniform, 
looking  (to  quote  AP)  “splendid  in 
buckskin  boots,  a  three-quarter  length 
black  leather  jacket  and  a  cowboy  hat.” 
The  press  was  obviously  friendly,  for 
they  could  have  had  great  fun  with  the 
fact  that  Dick  was  munching  on  a  big, 
black  cigar.  He  should  have  been  chew¬ 
ing  Redman,  just  to  keep  up  the  Mis¬ 


*  Editor’s  note:  But  not  a  word  about 
the  airlift  appeared  in  Time. 


sissippi  image.  An  integrated  crowd 
of  over  100  had  been  waiting  two  hours 
for  our  delayed  arrival. 

Surviving  the  onslaught  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  press,  we  were  quickly 
engulfed  by  the  Mississippian  recep¬ 
tion  committee — Charles  Evers,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  benevolent  Baptist  preach¬ 
ers,  COFO  workers,  and  bodyguards. 
Charles  was  all  smiles.  “Welcome  to 
the  Magnolia  State,  land  of  the  brave 
niggers  and  home  of  the  nervous  white 
folks.”  As  a  truck  backed  up  to  tha 
cargo  plane  to  unload  toys  and  tur¬ 
keys,  we  went  first  to  Evers’  home  to 
get  settled. 

On  the  way  to  his  home,  Evers  kept 
up  a  running  commentary.  He  spoke 
of  “talking  this  non-violent  stuff,  but 
not  taking  it  too  seriously.”  As  we  got 
to  downtown  Jackson,  he  told  of  the 
Christmas  boycott  of  the  year  before. 
The  entire  business  section  was  shut 
down,  no  lights,  no  decorations,  no 
customers,  and  I  remembered  those 
words  of  another  Christmas,  “the  peo¬ 
ple  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.” 

Charles  informed  me  that  we  were 
passing  the  Galloway  Memorial  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  and  I  was  angered  and 
shamed,  for  I  remembered  last  Easter 
morning,  Bishop  Golden,  a  black 
Christian,  and  Bishop  Matthews,  a 
white  Christian,  presented  themselves 
at  the  door  of  that  church  for  morning 
worship  and  were  turned  away. 

The  same  morning  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Van  Bogard  Dunn,  Dean  of  Meth¬ 
odist  Seminary  of  Ohio,  led  an  inte¬ 
grated  group  of  students  and  seminary 
professors  to  the  same  worship  serv¬ 
ice  and  were  jailed  for  their  efforts. 
And  I  remembered  sending  him  a  tel¬ 
egram,  to  the  Jackson  Jail  that  Easter 
morning,  saying,  “That’s  alright, 
Bogey,  Jesus  didn’t  make  it  today 
either.  Good  work,  baby.” 

I  remembered,  also,  how  the  min¬ 
ister  of  that  church  called  in  advance 
and  pleaded  with  the  demonstrators1 
to  cooperate  with  him  by  telling  them 
exactly  when  they  were  coming  for' 
worship.  It  was  assumed  he  wanted  to 
have  time  to  prepare  his  Official  Board, 
to  try  to  establish  the  proper  spiritual 
attitude  in  receiving  these  fellow 
Methodists.  What  he  really  wanted  was 
to  know  the  date  so  that  he  could  have 
the  state  and  local  police  on  the  church 
steps! 

I  sat  on  the  sofa  in  the  living  room 
of  Charles’  home.  On  the  mantle  were 
the  pictures  of  two  martyrs — Medgar 
Evers  and  Jack  Kennedy.  Between  the. 
pictures  was  a  rifle.  I  thought  nothing 
of  this,  other  than  that  Charles  was 
probably  a  hunter,  until  I  looked  in 
the  corner  next  to  me,  and  saw  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  A  quick  glance 
about  the  room  showed  me  a  gun  in 
every  corner,  which,  I  was  later  to 
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discover,  was  the  situation  in  every 
room.  Outside  the  house  was  a  24- 
hour  a  day  armed  guard. 

They’ll  probably  get  me,”  said  Char¬ 
les,  but  not  like  they  did  Medgar,  not 
in  the  back  going  into  my  own  home.” 

From  his  home,  we  went  to  the 
Pratt  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
where  the  Jackson  contingent  of  re¬ 
cipients  were  waiting  to  receive  their 
Christmas  dinners.  The  total  impres¬ 
sion  upon  arrival  was  that  of  Easter 
morning,  without  the  usual  concern 
for  dress.  Over  800  people  were  jam¬ 
med  into  the  sanctuary  —  standing 
room  only  and  more  and  more  arriv¬ 
ing.  Our  crew  of  officiating  preachers 
crowded  behind  the  pulpit  and  began 
competing  with  one  another  to  read 
off  the  names  of  the  lucky  winners. 
The  resulting  confusion  was  not  unlike 
a  traditional  Sunday  morning  display. 

The  500  turkeys  from  the  plane  dis¬ 
appeared  quickly,  but  another  load  of 
cargo  was  expected  momentarily  from 
Chicago.  Heavy  fog  delayed  the  ar¬ 
rival,  but  the  driver  checked  in  to 
Jackson  at  all  points  of  his  route.  And 
the  people  waited;  waited  with  pa¬ 
tience  beyond  the  point  of  reasonable 
expectation.  Some  of  them  had  been 
waiting  all  night  long  for  that  curious 
frozen  oddity.  This  may  sound  strange, 
but  at  least  10%  of  the  people  had 
never  had  a  turkey  before. 

Fanny  Lou  Hamer,  of  Freedom  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  fame,  had  told  us  of 
this.  “I’m  47  years  old,  and  I’ve  had 
a  turkey  once  in  my  life,  and  I  had 
to  buy  it  on  the  installment  plan.” 
And  now  we  saw  that  it  was  true.  We 
saw  it  in  the  faces  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  500.  We  saw  it  in  the 
tears  of  pure  joy  and  gratitude, 
streaming  down  worn  and  weary 
cheeks.  This  was  the  most  beautiful 
sight  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  lady  said  to  the  General,  “I  got 
15  kids  and  I  make  $15  a  week.  I  don’t 
have  to  say  no  more  .  .  .  thanks.”  An¬ 
other  looked  up  and  said,  “Mawnin’ 
Lawd.”  In  the  most  pious  voice  he 
could  muster  up,  the  General  intoned, 
“Yes?” 

These  people  had  only  one  thing  to 
give  on  Christmas — honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  gratitude.  And  now  they  were 
completing  the  joy  of  the  act  of  giv¬ 
ing,  begun  by  their  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  in  Chicago,  by  their  act  of  pure 
and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

That  night  a  rally  was  held  at  the 
Masonic  Hall  on  Lynch  St.  in  Jackson. 

In  a  protest  move,  The  White  Citi¬ 
zens  Council  of  Rueville,  Miss.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  sending  two 
’possums  and  a  sack  of  sweet  potatoes 
to  Gregory  in  Chicago.  “Sending  me 
food,”  the  General  announced,  “that’s 
like  sending  a  relief  check  to  Rocke¬ 
feller.  They  don’t  know  my  back- 
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ground:  I’d  jump  over  a  whole  carload 
of  sirloin  to  get  to  a  good  ’possum. 
Why,  I  could  sell  those  ’possums  on 
the  black  market  in  Chicago  and  get 
enough  money  to  send  down  200  more 
turkeys. 

“We  didn’t  raise  this  money  and 
send  these  turkeys.  You  did.  It’s  your 
fault.  You  have  completely  purged  this 
state  of  negative  thinking.  It’s  easy 
to  raise  money  for  Mississippi,  because 
of  you.  Everybody  who  eats  anything 
this  Christmas  will  think  of  you. 

“We  brought  turkeys  for  the  champs. 
You  earned  that.  What  you’re  doing 
in  this  state  has  put  a  lot  of  people 
off  our  backs.  For  a  long  time  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  the  garbage  can  of  race 
relations.  Anything  that  happened,  up 
North  was  dumped  in  the  Mississippi 
garbage  can — ‘Look  how,  much  worse 
it  is  in  Mississippi.’  Now  you  folks 
have  put  the  lid  on  that  can,  and  there 
is  no  place  to  dump  that  Northern 
garbage  but  in  their  own  back  yards. 
And  the  smell  is  beginning  to  spread. 

“When  you  integrated  that  golf 
course  down  here,  the  cat  in  New  York 
begins  to  wonder,  ‘Where’s  mine?’ 
Same  thing  with  schools  and  libraries. 
The  opening  day  of  school,  you  inte¬ 
grated  school  after  school  without  any 
kind  of  incident  in  Jackson,  Miss.  But 
in  Jackson  Heights,  Queens,  65  white 
mothers  were  arrested  for  opposing 
the  school  integration  plan. 

“Some  people  up  North  said  that 
Sammy  Davis  was  scared  to  come  to 
Mississippi.  Well,  he  probably  is!  If 
the  president  of  the  United  States 
hasn’t  been  to  Mississippi  in  50  years, 
why  should  Sammy  come?  Well,  if 
the  president  won’t  come  to  Missis¬ 
sippi,  take  it  to  him!  Take  your  kids 
to  the  White  House  on  Easter  when 
they  have  the  big  egg  roll  on  the 
lawn.  Just  dump  your  little  ole  kids 
on  the  lawn  and  say,  ‘We  want  to 
play  too.’ 

“White  Folks  praise  Bob  Hope  for 
going  to  Vietnam  and  criticize  me  for 
coming  to  Mississippi.  Well,  it’s  safer 
in  Vietnam.  At  least  there  you  know 
the  government  is  on  your  side.  Other 
white  folks  and  black  folks  say,  ‘It’s 
wonderful  the  way  you  have  sacrificed 
to  help  your  people.’  I’m  more  selfish 
than  that.  I’m  trying  to  free  myself. 
When  a  white  wino  gets  rights  that  a 
black  millionaire  can’t  hhve,  it’s  the 
rich  man  that’s  in  trouble.  I  just  want 
to  free  my  blackness,  before  I  free 
my  bank  account.” 

The  General  concluded:  “I  just  want 
to  say  God  bless  you.  And  don’t  ever 
give  up  on  Freedom.  Eat  Freedom, 
sleep  Freedom,  breathe  Freedom,  and 
drink  Freedom.  Get  drunk  on  Free¬ 
dom,  and  you’ll  find  yourself  stum¬ 
bling  on  it  when  you  don’t  even  know 
it.”  A  standing  ovation.  .  .  . 


The  next  morning  that  truck  from 
Chicago  still  hadn’t  arrived.  The  driv¬ 
er  called  about  9:30  a.m.,  and  said  he 
was  in  Columbus,  Miss,  and  was  on 
his  way.  All  the  second  nighters  were 
crowded  about  the  candy  store  in 
front  of  the  NAACP  offices  on  Lynch 
St.  More  tired,  a  little  more  weary, 
but  no  less  patient,  they  waited  ex¬ 
pectantly.  I  talked  to  a  man  who  came 
from  a  little  community  about  50 
miles  outside  Jackson,  Brookhaven. 

“How  long  you  been  here?”  I  asked. 

“Two  nights  and  a  day  .  .  .  that’s 
as  long  as  Christ  was  in  the  grave,” 
he  replied. 

“Well,  I  guess  you  can  look  for  some 
pretty  big  things  to  happen  today,”  I 
suggested. 

“Yeah.  ...  I  guess  I  better  be  lookin’ 
for  a  raisin’.” 

About  2:30  p.m.,  the  truck  pulled  in. 
The  response  of  those  patient  bystand¬ 
ers  was  like  that  of  the  people  lined 
along  the  streets  in  old  World  War  II 
newsreels,  when  the  liberating  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  pulled  in,  amidst  cheers  and 
looks  of  gratitude.  I  had  seen  such  a 
response  once  before,  when  bus  after 
bus  rolled  into  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
day  of  the  “March  for  Jobs  and  Free¬ 
dom.”  David  Brinkley’s  camera  crew 
was  set  up  on  Lynch  St.  They  had 
been  told  that  if  they  didn’t  get  some 
exclusive  pictures,  they  shouldn’t 
bother  to  come  back  to  work. 

The  General,  Evers  and  I  jumped 
on  the  back  of  the  truck  and  began 
handing  out  turkeys.  There  was  one 
white  man  standing  far  in  the  back 
of  a  large  crowd  of  Negroes.  Evers 
called  to  him,  wishing  to  show  clearly 
on  national  television  that  this  was, 
indeed,  an  integrated  project  (in  fact, 
1500  turkeys  went  to  whites,  300  to  a 
reservation  of  Choctaw  Indians,  and  a 
number  to  Chinese  families).  The 
white  man  protested  violently,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  he  had  a  “bad  back.”  Sud¬ 
denly,  it  dawned  on  me  that  the  poor 
fella  thought  we  were  going  to  make 
him  unload  the  truck!  I  shouted,  “We 
just  want  to  give  you  a  turkey!”  Full 
of  white  reassurance,  he  ran  to  re¬ 
ceive,  forgetting,  evidently,  about  his 
bad  back.  Thus  did  David  Brinkley  get 
his  exclusive,  “The  First  Man  to  Re¬ 
ceive  a  Turkey  in  Mississippi  Was  a 
White  Man.” 

All  kinds  of  motor  vehicles  were 
there  to  load  up  with  turkeys  and  take 
them  to  the  out-of-the-way  districts. 
Farmers  with  their  dilapidated  flat¬ 
bed  trucks,  and  city  dwellers  with  their 
station  wagons.  One  woman  suffered  a 
heart  attack,  she  was  so  excited.  But 
when  the  ambulance  arrived  to  take 
her  away,  she  told  the  driver,  “Don’t 
take  me  to  no  hospital,  I’m  gonna  cook 
this  bird  in  the  mawnin’.”  And  she 
drove  home  in  a  car  with  friends. 

The  General  describes  the  scene  by 
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comparing  it  to  a  breadline  anywhere 
— “people  waiting  to  be  fed  in  China, 
in  the  Congo,  in  Vietnam,  in  Europe 
.  .  .  they  all  have  the  same  faces.  As 
I  watched  them  it  dawned  on  me,  this 
is  man’s  number  one  job;  before  he 
lands  on  the  moon  or  Mars,  or  cures 
another  disease,  or  invents  another 
invention,  he  has  to  feed  man  all  over 
the  world.  .  .  .” 

That  night,  we  went  to  Gulfport. 
We  checked  on  the  distribution  of 
turkeys  there,  and  stayed  at  the  $20- 
million  Broadview  Motel,  guests  of  the 
white  lady  owner.  Evers  and  company 
had  desegregated  this  particular  pub¬ 
lic  accomodation  a  few  months  before. 
Now  she  insisted  that  the  General  and 
his  staff  sleep  there.  We  were  given 
a  luxurious  3-room  suite,  two  spacious 
double  bedrooms,  and  a  huge  parlor. 
We  had  dinner  in  the  dining  room  as 
guests  of  the  owner.  Southern  hospi¬ 
tality  dripped  all  over  us. 

I  almost  performed  the  last  act  of 
life  as  I  tried  to  wake  Charles  Evers 
the  next  morning.  In  the  groggy  state 
of  immediate  post-slumber,  with  a 
white  man  shaking  him,  he  almost  used 
the  loaded  revolver  kept  handy  by  his 
pill5w.  I  survived,  however,  since  I 
was  neither  wearing  boots,  nor  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco,  and  thus  was  not  identi¬ 
fied  with  any  of  his  immediate  en¬ 
emies. 

We  drove  back  to  Jackson  that 
morning.  On  the  way,  we  stopped  at  a 
filling  station  which  had  obviously 
crossed  well  over  the  segregation  line, 
j  For  two  dollars  worth  of  gasoline,  the 
attendant,  white  no  less,  cleaned  the 
windshield,  the  side  windows,  swept 
out  the  car,  and  removed  the  floor 
mats  and  cleaned  them.  Two  tradi¬ 
tions  dominate  the  Mississippian  men¬ 
tality:  white  supremacy  and  Southern 
I  hospitality.  If  the  former  ever  breaks 
down  completely,  and  the  latter  re¬ 
mains,  Mississippi  will  be  the  greatest 
resort  area  in  the  world. 

It  being  Christmas  Day,  when  we 
arrived  back  in  Evers’  suburban  neigh¬ 
borhood,  all  the  kids  were  out  playing 
with  their  Christmas  toys,  the  weather 
having  cooperated  with  an  80°  induce¬ 
ment.  I  saw  one  bike  and  one  scooter. 
The  rest  of  the  toys  were  guns  of  all 
varieties.  No  dolls,  no  trucks,  just 
guns.  Michelle  Gregory  picked  us  off, 
from  behind  a  fire  hydrant,  as  we 
turned  the  corner,  with  a  gun  that 
“twanged”  and  produced  real  smoke. 

Another  frightening  tradition,  in 
holiday  vogue  in  Mississippi,  is  the 
igniting  of  fireworks.  Christmas  in 
Mississippi  is  a  totally  militaristic  at¬ 
mosphere.  Had  Santa  been  on  the 
street  corners  in  Jackson,  he  would 
have  no  doubt  had  kids  ask  for  “a 
gun  like  Daddy’s  and  six  cartons  of 
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fire  crackers,”  or  fireworks  to  throw 
at  crackers. 

The  most  terrifying  feeling  in  the 
world  is  to  walk  down  the  street  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  shot,  and  to  hear  a 
volley  of  explosions.  More  than  once, 
in  the  company  of  the  General,  I 
thought  I  was  directly  on  the  firing 
line,  only  to  discover  some  kids  play¬ 
ing  with  their  Christmas  toys. 

That  night  we  drove  up  to  Delta 
country,  Clarksdale,  for  a  benefit.  The 
Delta  region  being  what  it  is,  all  ne¬ 
cessary  precautions  were  taken.  Our 
motorcade  was  made  up  of  three  cars, 
all  amply  supplied  with  bodyguards 
and  ammunition.  Evers  drove  the  lead 
car,  equipped  with  a  walkie-talkie  and 
four  protectors.  The  General,  Lil  and 
I  were  in  the  middle  car,  driven  by 
our  bodyguard.  The  rear  car  was  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  a  protection  crew 
and  a  walkie-talkie.  The  lead  and  rear 
cars  were  in  constant  communication. 

The  driver  placed  his  .38  on  the  seat 
beside  him,  and  told  me  to  slip  out  the 
bullets  if  we  were  stopped.  Then  he 
gave  careful  instructions  to  put  the 
revolver  back  on  the  seat — out  in  the 
open — and  to  not  try  and  hide  it.  In 
Mississippi,  your  weapon  must  be  in 
plain  sight,  or  you  will  get  busted  for 
having  a  concealed  weapon.  None  of 
this  sneaky  killing  for  Mississippi  law. 

When  we  arrived  in  Clarksdale,  a 
COFO  car  guided  us  to  the  church 
where  the  rally  was  being  held.  An  ap¬ 
preciative  crowd  of  turkey  consumers 
awaited  us.  Also  waiting  was  Ben 
Collins,  the  local  police  chief.  Dr. 
Aaron  Henry,  who  headed  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  in 
Atlantic  City,  was  in  charge  of  the 
program.  He  introduced  Mrs.  Peas, 
who  told  the  audience  what  the  day  of 
distribution  had  meant  to  the  Delta 
people : 

“When  we  saw  the  truck  arrive 
with  those  big  fat  turkey  hens,  it  was 
unbelievable.  We’ve  done  without  that 
kind  of  food  on  Christmas  for  a  long¬ 
time,  but  I’ve  never  heard  of  a  Negro 
starving.  White  folks  kill  a  lot  of 
Negroes  down  here,  but  none  ever 
starve.  And  the  white  folks  sent  Mr. 
Gregory  some  ’possums.  Well,  they  can 
just  send  him  all  they  want,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  he  can  send  them 
back  to  us,  and  we’ll  eat  ’em.  Christmas 
is  better  this  year,  because  there  were 
turkeys  on  tables  that  never  had  one 
before.  Two  nights  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Gregory  said,  ‘If  I  get  you  the 
turkeys,  can  you  eat  ’em?’  Well,  we 
ate  them,  didn’t  we?”  And  the  congre¬ 
gation  shouted:  “Amen!” 

Ed  Davis  spoke  in  his  Harlem  street 
corner  vernacular.  Only,  his  ideas 
would  have  been  very  unfamiliar  to 
anyone  who  had  heard  him  in  his  home 
territory.  He  was  talking  like  an  irv- 


tegrationist.  The  General  got  his  con¬ 
version  ! 

Dick  Gregory,  of  course,  had  the  last 
word:  “Don’t  ever  give  up.  The  white 
man  knows  you’re  tryin’  to  vote  the 
gun  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  won’t  let 
go  easily.  But  this  isn’t  a  struggle  of 
black  against  white,  it’s  right  against 
wrong.  You  don’t  have  to  be  white  to 
wear  a  sheet,  or  black  to  wear  a  free¬ 
dom  button.  It’s  right  against  wrong, 
and  wrong  have  never  defeated  right 
in  all  history.” 

There  was  victory  written  on  the 
faces  of  those  applauding.  We  sang 
We  Shall  Overcome. 

Driving  back  to  Jackson,  we  did 
what  the  General  vowed  he  would 
never  do  in  the  Delta  region— we  stop¬ 
ped  for  gasoline.  It  was  a  Texaco  sta¬ 
tion  and  it  was  operated  by  a  white 
man.  Charles  Evers  jumped  out  of  his 
car  saying,  “Fill  it  up!”  Then  he  went 
to  the  rest  room  and  found  the  door 
locked.  “Can  you  unlock  this?”  There 
was  no  answer  from  the  attendant. 

“Have  you  got  a  key?” 

“No,  I  haven’t,”  the  attendant  re¬ 
plied,  coldly.  “The  colored  rest  room 
is  on  the  other  side.” 

“Shut  off  the  pump,”  Evers  de¬ 
manded,  taking  out  his  pencil  and 
writing  down  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  station  and  location.  It 
was  then  that  the  attendant  saw  the 
NAACP  pin.  He  was  visibly  shaken  but 
he  didn’t  back  down.  The  attendant 
gave  himself  away,  however,  when 
Evers  handed  him  $1  for  64c  worth  of 
gas,  and  he  returned  98c  change.  It  is 
worth  developing  kidney  control  at 
those  rates. 

We  drove  directly  across  the  street 
to  another  station.  Again  we  were 
greeted  by  a  white  attendant.  Every¬ 
one  got  out  and  began  our  rest  room 
sit-in ;  pouring  on  the  protest,  as  it 
were.  Not  only  was  there  no  resistance, 
but  there  was  a  total  breakdown  of 
segregation  barriers:  The  driver  of 
our  car  used  the  Ladies  Room. 

Dick  Gregory’s  airlift  had  been  a 
success.  We  had  won  this  particular- 
cold  war  maneuver.  Governor  Paul 
Johnson  was  quoted  as  saying,  “I  am 
sure  the  people  of  Mississippi  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  those  tur¬ 
keys  were  sent  to  the  Northwest  dis¬ 
aster  area.” 

The  General  chuckled.  “We  got  them 
turkeys  from  out  West,”  he  said.  “Now 
how  they  gonna  cook  them  under  ten 
feet  of  water?”  And  then  he  added: 
“We  can’t  handle  those  problems  that 
God  has  inflicted  upon  man,  like  the 
Northwest  disaster;  we’re  trying  to 
solve  some  of  those  that  man  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  man.” 

—Rev.  James  R.  McGraw 
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been  no  change  in  my  general  position  except  in  the 
sense  of  the  growing  sophistication  and  increased  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  detail  that  normally  comes  with  long 
study  of  such  complex  issues. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  might  not  have 
seen  Mr.  Buckley’s  column — and  who  might  therefore 
have  acquired  a  distorted  impression  of  its  content — I 
quote  from  its  key  paragraph  on  my  position: 

“I  was  recently  in  conversation  with  Steve  Allen 
...  I  put  to  Allen  a  week  ago  a  concrete  proposal, 
and  was  gratified  to  have  an  answer  which  he  gave 
me  permission  to  publish.  Namely,  that  he  would 
join  me  in  approving  a  nuclear  strike  by  our  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command  against  the  nuclear  installa¬ 
tions  in  Red  China  which  have  recently  ground  out 
an  atomic  bomb.”  • 

Since  the  publication  of  this  remarkable  pronounce¬ 
ment  I  have  been  receiving  letters  from  two  groups : 
(a)  fellow  peaceworkers  who  suspect  that  I  have  taken 
leave  of  my  senses  and  (b)  right-wingers  who  con¬ 
gratulate  me  for  having,  as  they  suppose,  come  around 
to  their  nuclear  point  of  view,  whatever  that  might  be. 
I  deserve — as  it  happens — neither  the  blame  nor  the 
praise  I  am  presently  receiving. 

Is  Mr.  Buckley,  then,  telling  a  bald  lie  of  the  sort 
for  which  Robert  Welch  of  the  John  Birch  Society  is 
so  infamous?  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Buckley  and  I  did  indeed 
have  a  conversation  about  this  matter — a  conversation 
about  which  it  is  clear  thei-e  needs  to  be  a  fuller  repoi't. 

The  Buckleys — like  the  Kennedys  and  other  well- 
educated  families- — are  given  to  dinnei'-time  conversa¬ 
tion  that  deals  with  matters  more  weighty  than  chang¬ 
ing  hem-lines,  gossip  about  the  private  lives  of  movie- 
stars,  and  the  latest  spoi'ts  scores.  They  so  enjoy  stimu¬ 
lating  debate  indeed  that  I  sometimes  suspect  it  is 
largely  the  fact  that  they  have  achieved  a  somewhat 
numbing  family  consensus  that  has  driven  Bill  out  into 
the  cold,  Liberal  world  to  argue  his  sometimes  archaic 
but  never  boring  propositions.  Since  everyone  at  the 
family  board  agrees  with  him  he  must — if  he  is  to  be 
sustained  by  the  heady  wine  of  conti’oversy — either 
bestir  himself  or  else  invite  to  the  Buckley  home  such 
itinei'ant  Liberals  as  myself. 

Responding  to  such  an  invitation  during  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  week  last  year,  I  was  transfixed — between  foi'k- 
fuls  of  wine-spiced  Tui'key  Stroganoff — by  his  question : 
what  would  I  think  of  destroying  Communist  China’s 
nuclear  capability  if  no  loss  of  life  were  involved?  The 
first  reaction  that  crossed  my  mind  was  the  phirnse: 
why  not? — a  query  which —  whether  it  was  ill-advised 
in  this  instance  or  not — I.  think  we  all  ought  to  form 
the  habit  of  asking  oui'selves  daily,  since  we  might 
otherwise  tend  to  become  immobilized  in  the  concx-ete 
of  our  assumptions  and  prejudices.  Certainly  all  men 
of  good-will  in  the  West — and  probably  the  majority  in 
the  Communist  camp,  too — would  sleep  better  if  the 
Chinese  wei*e  not  developing  a  nuclear  armory,  or  if 
they  accidentally  blew  up  the  one  they  ai'e  now  building. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  conversation  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  went  somewhat  as  follows: 

Bill:  Let’s  assume  we  would  give  two  hours’  waiming 
so  that  it  would  be  clear  we  were  interested  only  in 
desti’oying  equipment,  not  people. 
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Myself:  Are  you  talking  about  a  nuclear  attack? 

Bill:  Not  necessaidly.  Assume  the  attack  wei'e  made 
with  woM-nuclear  weapons. 

Myself:  Well,  then  I  consider  the  idea  an  interesting 
one  that  I  find  myself  approaching  by  way  of  the 
question:  Why  not?  The  advantages  of  keeping  the 
Chinese  out  of  the  nuclear  club  by  this  means  are 
obvious  enough,  while  the  disadvantages  are  not  quite 
so  readily  apparent.  My  own  participation  in  the  peace 
movement  is  motivated  simply  by  a  desire  to  keep  men 
from  killing  each  other,  the  same  desire,  of  course, 
that  makes  millions  of  people  uneasy  about  the  existence 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Bill:  And  such  an  attack  would  destroy — or  prevent 
the  construction  of — additional  nuclear  weapons,  would 
it  not? 

Myself :  Precisely,  which  is  why  the  idea — at  least 
considered  as  an  intellectual  exercise — has  definite  at¬ 
tractions.  I  do  peixeive,  however,  problems,  such  as  the 
great  hue-and-cry  that  would  go  up,  from  many  other 
nations,  not  all  of  them  Communist  by  any  means. 

Bill:  How  impoiTant  is  that  consideration? 

Myself :  I  consider  it  more  important  than  I  believe 
you  do.  But  what  would  you  say  to  our  making  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  gesture  coincidental  with  the  attack — for 
example,  offering  to  send  to  the  Chinese  mainland  sev- 
eral  shiploads  of  American  gi’ain,  as  a  gift,  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  world  that  our  actions  weirn  truly  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit  the  Chinese  people  and  to  establish 
that  we  had  no  designs  on  Chinese  territory. 

Bill:  (After  a  moment’s  reflection  and  a  brief  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  brother,  Jim.)  No.  To  do  that  would 
suggest  that  there  is  something  unvii'tuous  about  the 
original  act  itself  .  .  .  and  that  we  ought  not  to  concede. 

After  accepting  another  helping  of  Stroganoff,  I 
said,  “Well,  whatever  the  merits  or  drawbacks  of  your 
proposition — to  deal  with  reality  for  a  moment— I  can’t 
imagine  its  ever  being  carried  out.  Besides  the  problem 
of  world  opinion  there  arise  such  questions  as  whether 
a  declar-ation  of  war  would  be  involved. 

Bill:  There  would  be  no  necessity  to  declare  war. 
Fii-st  of  all,  the  attack  would  come  as  a  surpise. 

Myself :  Except  for  the  two  hour  warming  announce¬ 
ment. 

Bill :  Yes,  but  above  and  beyond  that  we  wouldn’t  be 
contemplating  a  war.  We’re  talking  about  this  one  act 
only:  destroying  the  Chinese  nuclear  capability. 

Myself :  Of  course  the  Chinese  might  have  their  own 
ideas  as  to  what  would  constitute  an  appropriate  re¬ 
sponse.  By  the  way,  I  find  myself  suddenly  wondering 
if  this  possibility  would  appeal  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Bill:  (Somewhat  cryptically)  It  would. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  conversation,  as  I  recall, 
that  I  first  began  to  get  the  impression  that  my  hosts 
were  entirely  serious  about  what  I  had  assumed  was 
one  of  those  how-many-angels-can-dance,  etc.  proposi¬ 
tions,  of  the  sort  that  so  intrigue  and  divert  the 
Buckleys.  I  therefore  said,  “If  by  any  chance  you  were 
serious  about  the  matter,  I  assume  you  can  appreciate 
that  the  one  thing  you  absolutely  ought  not  to  do  is 
publish  a  foi'mal  call  for  such  a  coui'se  of  action,  for 
by  public  revelation  of  the  idea  you  bring  at  least  two 
things  to  pass.  First,  you  give  the  Communist  Chinese 
a  warning  that  would  provide  them  with  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  counter-threats  and  arguments,  thus 
almost  certainly  rendering  your  chess-move  impossible. 
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Secondly,  in  the  unlikely  case  that  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration  might  have  sympathetically  entertained 
your  notion — had  it  been  dropped,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
State  Department’s  suggestion  box — you  would,  by 
publication  of  your  idea,  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
natural  and  strong  reluctance  of  a  ruling  party  to  base 
important  policy  upon  suggestions  from  the  opposition. 

From  the  broad  smiles  that  greeted  this  observation 
,  I  tentatively  concluded  that  the  Buckleys  were  indeed 
not  serious  about  their  proposal. 

“If  you  were  in  earnest  about  this,”  I  continued, 
“You  would  not  advance  your  proposal  in  the  pages  of 
National  Review;  you  would  whisper  it  in  the  ear  of 
Senator  Dodd  or  submit  it  to  your  contacts  in  the 
Pentagon.” 

Mr.  Buckley’s  subsequent  publication — in  his  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  column — of  the  proposal  itself,  as  well 
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An  Open  Letter  to  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckley, 

Regarding  your  bill  enjoining  SAC  to  employ  a 
nuclear  strike  against  the  nuclear  installations  in  Red 
China  upon  two-hour  notice : 

1.  Would  we  not  first  have  to  recognize  them,  proto¬ 
col-wise? 

2.  Suppose  that  idealistic  civilians,  scientists  and 
military  personnel  refuse  to  evacuate  the  area — would 
not  that  turn  our  act  into  one  of  aggression? 

3.  Finally,  how  can  we  be  sure  that,  given  a  two-hour 
warning,  the  Chinese  Communists  might  not  commit — 
and  this  would  be  a  new  cold  war  concept — an  act  of 
Preventive  Retaliation? 


Sincerely, 

Paul  Krassner 


as  an  account  of  our  dinner-table  discussion  of  it,  I 
take  as  tending  to  confirm  my  assumption  that  the 
whole  thing  was  an  intellectual  exercise — a  playing 
with  game-theory  meant  to  cause  mischief  and  embar¬ 
rass  the  administration — rather  than  an  instance  of 
responsible  policy-planning. 

There  was  more  to  our  conversation.  Bill  said,  “You 
say  that  if  the  attack  were  made  without  nuclear 
weapons  you  would  feel  that  the  possibility  has  certain 
attractions.” 

Myself :  Yes. 

Bill:  May  I  quote  you? 

Myself :  Certainly. 

Obviously,  I  was  naive  enough  to  think  that  the 
quotation  would  be  by  word-of-mouth,  but  had  it  been 
made  clear  that  publication  was  involved  I  would  not 
have  answered  differently.  I  would,  however,  had  done 
far  more  to  assure  that  my  point  of  view  be  rendered 
more  fully  and  would  also  have  insisted  upon  a  much 
more  detailed  consideration  of  the  draw-backs  of  the 
Buckley  proposal. 

My  admittedly  awkward  position  in  regard  to  this 
matter  is  rather  like  that  of  Senator  Goldwater  who, 
in  discussing  various  suggestions  that  had  been  made 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  posed  by  Vietcong  supply 
routes  in  Vietnam,  said:  “Defoliation  of  the  forests  by 
low-yield  atomic  weapons  could  well  be  done.”  When  it 
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was  later  claimed  by  the  Senator’s  opponents  that  In 
had  recommended  or  approved  such  use  of  atomic 
weapons  he  heatedly  denied  that  this  was  the  case,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  had  merely  meant  to  refer  to  a  possi¬ 
bility  the  virtues  of  which  were  at  least  worth  ex¬ 
ploring. 

Fortunately  neither  Mr.  Buckley  nor  I  are  candidates 
for  office  and  therefore  my  carelessness  in  this  discus¬ 
sion — which  I  frankly  concede — may  be  interpreted  as 
a  phenomenon  common  enough  among  policy  theorists 
whose  imaginations  roam  freely  precisely  because  they 
carry  no  responsibility  of  the  sort  that  so  rightly  in¬ 
hibits  those  whose  word  may  become  flesh. 

Bill  said  next:  “Now  what  if  the  attack  were  nu¬ 
clear?” 

Myself:  With  the  addition  of  that  factor  the  propo¬ 
sition  becomes  decidedly  less  attractive.  I  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  no  loss  of  life  is  involved,  and  if  “clean” 
bombs  that  cause  practically  no  radiation  damage  were 
employed — assuming  such  a  thing  were  possible — then 
I  would  have  to  advance  reasons  why — in  the  absence 
of  damage  to  humans — a  nuclear  weapon  is  any  worse 
than  a  non-nuclear  weapon.  Of  course  we’re  playing 
a  complicated  game  here.  How  could  you  guarantee 
that  there  would  be  no  injury  to  humans?  The  Chinese 
might  decide  to  stay  and  attempt  a  defense.  And  what 
of  those  non-Communist  scientists  who  have  been  forced 
to  go  along  with  their  government’s  plans?  Have  we 
the  right  to  kill  them? 

On  the  basis  of  this  casual  pass  at  problem-solving 
Mr.  Buckley  evidently  assumed  that  I  would  “approve 
a  nuclear  strike  by  our  Strategic  Air  Command”  against 
China.  Actually  I  can  offer  no  such  approval.  My  dis¬ 
approval,  however,  is — I  hope — not  of  the  blind,  preju¬ 
diced  sort  that  is  based  largely  on  taboo.  While  I 
consider  nuclear  weapons  gravely  dangerous  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  not  opposed  on  principle  to  their  employment, 
say,  in  the  speedy  digging  of  canals  or  leveling  of 
mountains,  assuming  that  no  radiation  problems  are 
involved.  Bombing  Red  Chinese  facilities,  of  course,  is 
in  a  different  category  altogther  from  canal-construc¬ 
tion.  But  the  main  complications  of  Mr.  Buckley’s  pro¬ 
posal,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  the  sort  that  only  sec¬ 
ondarily  relate  to  matters  purely  nuclear.  There  are 
indeed  grave  dangers  attending  such  a  resort  to  vio¬ 
lence. 

For  one  thing  we  have,  as  I  have  earlier  suggested, 
no  way  of  knowing  —  really  predicting  —  what  the 
Chinese  response  would  be.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  such  an  attack  would  render  it  impossible, 
in  our  lifetime,  to  ever  develop  a  rapprochement  with 
the  Chinese.  Their  attitude  toward  us  is  already  fre¬ 
quently  harsh  but  such  an  attack  would  replace  con¬ 
tempt  or  envy  with  pure  hatred  and  would  presumably 
close  forever  pathways  that  might  have  led  to  some 
sort  of  coming-to-terms  short  of  war. 

Secondly,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
Soviet  response  would  be.  Mr.  Buckley  seems  to  feel 
that  the  Russians  would  not  be  quite  so  dismayed  as 
their  subsequent  public  statements  might  seek  to  sug¬ 
gest.  But  we  do  not  know!  Such  an  attack  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  driving  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  back  into 
each  other’s  arms,  a  circumstance  which  would  clearly 
be  to  our  disadvantage. 

Thirdly,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  effect 
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might  be  upon  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  is  already 
disastrous  enough.  The  Chinese,  to  vent  the  anger 
caused  by  loss  of  face — always  important  to  Asiatics — 
might  decide  to  humiliate  us  in  Vietnam.  Short  of 
opening  full-scale  hostilities  against  them  there  is  per¬ 
haps  not  a  great  deal  that  we  could  do  by  way  of  retali¬ 
ation.  Certainly  we  could  punish  them  fearfully  from 
the  air  but  I  know  of  no  responsible  American  military 
figure  who  would  feel  anything  but  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  an  American  infantry  invasion  of  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Only  retired  admirals  and  generals 
seem  to  find  such  madness  appealing.  And  even  our 
heavy  air  attacks  would  succeed  largely  in  killing  the 
innocent,  non-Communist  Chinese  millions  that  we 
piously  claim  to  be  interested  in  liberating,  not  in¬ 
cinerating. 

Lastly,  the  propaganda  value  to  the  Red  Chinese  of 
a  nuclear  attack  upon  their  territory  would  be  enormous. 
One  can  easily  envisage  their  approach:  “The  Ameri¬ 
cans — who  once  already  have  attacked  Asiatic  soil  with 
atomic  weapons — are  at  it  again.  They  are  the  only 
nation  to  ever  use  these  weapons  and  their  repeated 
resort  to  their  use  puts  the  lie  to  their  claims  to  peav 
ful  intentions.”  Whether  such  an  argument  is  justified 
is  utterly  irrelevant.  The  point,  is  it  would  be  ener- 
mously  attractive  to  Asiatic  ears. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  considerations  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  anyone — 
even  such  a  foreign  policy  romanticist  as  Mr.  Buckley 
— could  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  attack-plan.  Be¬ 
fore  undertaking  such  startling  moves  it  would  seem 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  an  effort  by  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain,  and  the  106 
other  signatories  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  agreement 
to  bring  France  and  China  to  an  acceptance  of  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Should  we  not  now  also  encourage  attempts  to 
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include  China  in  disarmament  negotiations?  Modera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  China’s  leaders  is  certinly  some¬ 
thing  we  would  welcome.  Have  we  attempted  to  pro¬ 
mote  it?  I,  for  one,  do  not  see  what  good  it  does  us 
to  prevent  journalists  from  visiting  the  interior  of 
China.  Would  we  be  worse  off  with  more  information? 
Is  it  wise  to  found  policy  upon  ignorance?  Even  Clare 
Booth  Luce  says  we  should  give  China  food.  So  (it  may 
come  as  a  shock  to  some  Conservatives  to  discover) 
does  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  a  bit  of  news  for  which  •  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Buckley,  so  it  shouldn’t  be  a  total  loss. 

Now  some  Conservatives  might  suppose  that  the 
Bomb-run  proposition  was  purely  a  Buckley  family 
matter,  for  which  therefore  the  Conservative  camp  in 
general  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable.  I  wonder.  If 
there  is  anyone  of  the  National  Review  camp  who 
thinks  the  United  States  ought  not  to  bomb  Chinese'' 
nuclear  weapons  installations,  let  him  speak  now  or 
forever  hold  his  peace.  Whether  such  an  individualist 
among  Individualists  actually  exists,  one  is  certainly 
entitled  to  wonder,  if  not  doubt.  But  a  couple  of  far 
more  fascinating  questions  now  suggest  themselves: 

(1)  Since  the  National  Review  group  (Buckley,  Bo- 
zell,  Burnham,  Kirk,  Meyer,  Van  den  Haag,  et  al)  is — 
or  was — Senator  Goldwater’s  brain-trust,  would  the 
Senator  have  advanced  this  dramatic  proposal  had  he 
been  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  United  States 
armed  forces?  Never  mind  what  I  think  about  this; 
somebody  ask  the  ex-Senator.  There  may  be  a  bigger 
story  here  than  Mr.  Buckley  anticipated. 

(2)  Mr.  Goldwater  has  spent  the  past  few  years  crit¬ 
icizing  practically  everything  done  by  the  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  in 
the  context  of  the  Cold  War.  As  President,  therefore, 
he  would  have  had  to  come  up  with  alternatives  that 
were  off  the  beaten  track.  Is  it  possible  that  the  bomb- 
China  idea  is  only  one  of  a  full  bag  of  venturesome 
projects  that  might  have  been  undertaken  in  the  event 
of  Conservative  victory,  such  as,  for  example,  National 
Review's  repeatedly  endorsed  suggestions  that  we  in¬ 
vade  Cuba  and  break  down  the  Berlin  Wall? 

Even  considering  the  Buckley  proposal  as  pure  game- 
theory,  a  far  superior  means  of  achieving  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Peking’s  H-bcmb  potential,  if  such  a  course  were 
agreed  upon,  would  be  to  entrust  the  bomb-run — one 
made  with  non-nuclear  weapons — not  to  our.  Strategic 
Air  Command  but  rather  to  Chiang  Kai-shek’ s  Nation¬ 
alist  Chinese  air  force  based  on  Taiwan. 

Or — if  one  wanted  to  be  terribly  James  Bondish — 
one  might  ask:  is  it  possible  that  Chiang — in  his  in¬ 
scrutable  though  still  leashed  wisdom — might  have  cre¬ 
ated  this  idea  himself  and  commissioned  his  China 
Lobby  friend,  Mr.  Buckley,  to  initiate  a  public  debate 
designed  to  lead  the  rest  of  us  to  the  very  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  which  would  involve 
turning  over  the  reins  of  responsibility  to  Chiang  for 
an  important  attack  upon  the  Chinese  mainland? 

But  even  the  let-Chiang-do-it  gambit  would  have  re¬ 
sults  and  the  possibilities  must  be  faced.  Peking  would 
almost  certainly  retaliate  by  some  form  of  aggression 
against  Formosa.  If  this  happens,  our  formal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  defend  Chiang  would  force  us  into  a  battle  that 
could  easily  turn  into  World  War  III. 

Or  did  all  of  this  start  because  the  attractive  Mrs. 
Buckley  put  too  much  wine  in  the  Turkey  Stroganoff? 
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The  Realist 


On  the  back  page  of  The  New  York 
Sunday  Times  classified  ads  section, 
there  is  a  special  listing  for  people 
who  are  looking  for  a  maid.  In  an 
obvious  milieu  of  employment  compe¬ 
tition,  one  agency  boasts: 


We  have  solved  the  maid  problem 
with  .  .  .  SOUTH  AMERICANS— 
They  are  loyal,  sincere,  neat,  good 
with  children  and  above  all  willing 
to  please  .  .  .  $35  a  week.  .  .  .  In¬ 
quire  about  our  no-risk  plan. 


Other  agencies  provide  “free  de¬ 
livery”  and  a  “unique  6-month  replace¬ 
ment  guarantee.” 

Now,  aside  from  any  initial  confu¬ 
sion  about  whether  these  ads  are  from 
a  phony  stock  company,  the  A.S.P.C.A., 
or  Chicken  Delight,  with  their  discus¬ 
sions  of  “no  risk,”  “loyal,  neat,  good 
with  children”  and  “free  delivery,” 
there  are  some  more  far-reaching  ques¬ 
tions  aroused. 

First  is  the  problem  of  faulty  stereo¬ 
typing.  Are  all  SOUTH  AMERICANS 
loyal,  neat,  etc.?  Are  they  all  willing 
to  please?  What  if  they  send  me  Juan 
Peron? 

“Oh,  yes,  sir — he’s  very  good  with 
children.” 

Second,  by  paying  the  “help”  $35  a 
week,  the  people  who  are  on  the  hiring 
end  are  actively  subverting  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  and,  by  implication, 
the  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  of  the  people  who  respond  to 
these  messages  from  the  slave  market 
can  live  with  having  done  so  and  still 
attend  the  regular  meetings  of  Hadas- 
sah,  CORE,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
or  the  Unitarian  Church. 

This  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
usual  subtle  means  of  hating  which 
all  of  these  groups  allow  themselves. 

In  this  case  they  are  jumping  with 
both  nostrils  into  the  stench  of  racial 
exploitation. 

For  a  clearer  view  of  the  situation, 
of  our  consistencies  with  our  red¬ 
necked  brethren,  picture  the  young 
idealistic  northerner  on  a  trip  through 
Alabama.  Over  the  radio  comes  a  news¬ 
cast  blaring  the  figures  of  how  many 
whites  have  just  been  killed  in  the 
Congo.  Now  let’s  make  it  so  that  he 
hadn’t  heard  about  it  when  he  was  up 
home  in  New  York. 

“How  many  whites ?”  he  would  say. 
“What  about  all  the  butchered  Negroes, 
you  bigoted  radio  station?”— and  he 
would  click  off  the  radio  and  really 
feel  the  suffering. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us,  if  we  had 
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first  heard  the  racially-based  reporting 
on  the  Congo  while  in  the  South,  could 
accept  it  here  as  easily  as  we  now  do? 

I  think  we  all  know  the  implications 
of  reporting  white  deaths  and  ignoring 
others  equally  dead. 

The  New  York  stations,  all  of  the 
New  England  stations  that  I  have 
heard,  the  wonderful  New  York  Times 
and  all  the  other  liberal  news  sources 
have  been  blaring  their  racist  statistics 
for  months  without  any  apparent 
awareness  of  what  they  are  doing. 

How  they  can  make  Dead  People  a 
racial  issue  is  beyond  me;  and  how 
they  can  ignore  the  thousands  of  dead 
non-whites  is  sufficient  confirmation  to 
me  that  the  Times’  Sulzberger  and  the 
South’s  Eastland  are  in  the  same  bag. 

— Larry  Cole 

P.S.  The  Lower  Eastside  Action 
Project  [see  issue  #54]  will  take  a 
group  of  the  oldest  teenage  boys  across 
the  country  this  summer.  The  station 
wagon-tour  will  cover  the  northern, 
central  and  western  states  and  will 
take  about  two  months.  The  notable 
exclusion  of  certain  areas  should  be 
self-explanatory. 

We  feel  that  the  LEAP  kids  could 
benefit  at  least  as  much  from  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  travel  as  the  kids  whose  parents 
sign  them  up  for  the  standard  luxury 
tour.  In  our  case,  though,  knowing  the 
kids  we  will  be  taking,  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  will  see  the  inside  of  each 
place  we  are  visiting  and  not  just  the 
places  in  the  guide  books.  These  kids 
have  not  been  anesthetized  and  their 
curiosity  is  highly  active. 

The  value  of  such  a  trip  for  a  slum- 
bred  kid  will  be  to  open  up  the  walls 
presently  containing  him,  to  provide 
alternative  locations  for  his  settling 
down  to  work  in  a  place  that  may  be 
more  relevant,  to  see  the  diversity  of 
the  country  and  its  people  and  most 
important  of  all,  to  have  a  summer  of 
fun.  The  possibilities  of  coming  back 
with  a  broader  background  in  history, 
geography,  sociology  and  economics 
are  obvious,  and  we  are  not  putting 
down  the  educational  value  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 

What  is  more  important  than  any¬ 
thing  but  the  fun  aspect,  I  think,  is 
that  the  kids  will  be  busting  out  of  the 
New  York  Ghetto  and  into  an  unknown 
world  of  mountains,  valleys,  canyons, 
other  attitudes  and  different  voices.  It 
is  going  to  be  very  exciting. 

Interestingly,  an  official  social  agen¬ 
cy  once  sponsored  a  group  of  Italian 
gang  kids  on  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  so 
that  they  could  see  their  enemies  in 
their  natural  habitat.  The  understand¬ 
ing  coming  from  that  trip,  it  is  said, 


did  much  to  cool  brewing  gang  wan* 
fare.  They  did  not,  however,  sponsor  a 
group  of  Puerto  Rican  kids  to  Italy, 
probably  because  the  newest  minority 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  tolerant. 

Our  trip  will  cost  approximately 
$6,000  and  will  have  to  come  from  in¬ 
dividual  contributions  which,  by  the 
way,  are  tax-deductible. 


LITTLE  OLD  LADY 


(Continued  from  Page  20) 

and  came  back  to  the  ’phone  with  it. 
“Here  it  is!”  said  H.  L.  “U.S.  Code 
4244  through  4248  inclusive.”  I  could 
hear  it  rustle  in  his  hand.  “It’s  a 
skeleton  law  that  some  of  the  states 
have  used  and  some  haven’t.  I’ll  tell 
you  who  got  sucked  in  on  it.  .  .  .”  And 
he  named  some  names.  One  of  them 
was  General  Ted  Walker  himself,  who 
got  railroaded  for  going  down  to 
Mississippi  when  the  Colored  raised 
all  the  hue  and  cry  about  letting  in 
James  Meredith. 

“The  General  Walker  Thing,”  said 
H.  L.  “He  wound  up  in  the  jug.  One 
guy  said  he  led  the  charge,  the  other 
guy  said.  .  .  .  Yeah  .  .  .  that’s  the  same 
thing.  .  . 

H.  L.  hears  from  lots  of  people. 
“They  have  an  old  Uncle  Ned  who 
may  be  a  little  silly.  .  .  .  With  this 
law,  they  could  put  him  away.  Some 
girl  she  likes  a  rich  -guy  and  maybe 
she  likes  his  money  even  better,  so 
so  she  has  him  put  away.  Read  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  Feb.  1962,  Page  98. 

“Hartford  is  raising  hell,  I  know,” 
said  H.  L.  “But  the  editors  are  not 
fools.  I  don’t  mean  their  state  .  .  . 
Some  guy  in  Florida  ...  I  certainly 
don’t  mean  Florida.”  That’s  when  he 
told  me  how  high  the  mountain  peaks 
were. 

So,  just  like  General  Ted  Walker, 
“Daddy”  Oliver  Warbucks  was  thrown 
into  a  “mental  health”  cell,  as  Inmate 
15-23.  “They  want  to  sweat  him  out 
of  his  business.  It’s  not  fantastic  at  all. 
It’s  not  something  I  dreamed  up.  I’m 
no  reformer,”  H.  L.  chuckled.  “Doc 
is  torn  to  pieces.” 

So  you  see,  things  will  turn  out  all 
right — I  won’t  tell  you  how,  but  keep 
your  eye  on  Fang  and  the  other  po¬ 
lice  dogs  that  Dr.  Le  Quaque  keeps 
about  his  place.  “Justice,”  as  H.  L. 
puts  it,  “triumphs.  .  .  .” 

And  that’s  about  all  I  have  to  tell 
you,  except  that  my  eyes  are  opened 
now,  and  I  hope  yours  will  be  too.  I 
can’t  divulge  my  name  for  fear  my 
neighbors’d  throw  me  into  a  “mental 
health”  cell,  but  if  you  have  any  like- 
minded  ideas  of  your  own,  just  send 
’em  off  to  that  nice  young  Mr.  Krass- 
ner  at  the  Realist,  and  I’ll  personally 
see  that  they  get  to  Harold  Lincoln 
Gray  himself.  Just  thank  Gray  for 
God,  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
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this  t*  an 
$&M*U 


Ejaculation  at  the 
San  Franciseo  Opera 


Yonic  Symbolism  in  a  Long  Island  Bakery 

The  Fluffy  Doughnut  Shop  features  two  special  crullers.  One 
is  labelled  the  “Shirley  Temple”  (left),  which  is  smooth  and 
sugar-coated;  the  other  is  called  the  “Mae  West,”  which  is 
wrinkled  and  unsugared. 


Fellatio  in  the  Funnies 


Menage  a  Trois  in  Harper's  Bazaar 


^marriage: 

DON’T  ENTITLE. 
VO' TO  EAT 
YORE  H  USB  IN// 


^  1944  by  Nt»*  Syndic*!' 
|)  World  Rif h'.i  P.«»*rv*d 


88W  TOtY  II  I  HI  If  CRY  UH5U*  miMI'M  W  I8IUHS 
IS  OHt  LAS'?  in 

Fetishism  in  The  Catholic  Traveler 


Barry  Goldwater  Is  Alive  in  the  White  House 


No.  59 
May,  1965 
35  Cents 


T-TBAR  GAS/?ve...vY£  CAN'T. .. 

(KCF^P'J) . . .  HOLD  TVS  &RGWQJ 


you  don't  hove 
to  he  jewish  to 
love  leroi  jones 


Virtually  all  the  comic  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  war  deal  with  World  War  II, 
because  it’s  easy  to  tell  the  Good  Guys 
from  the  Bad  Guys  in  retrospect.  Jun¬ 
gle  War  Stories,  however,  deals  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

“Helicopters  aren’t  always  the  an¬ 
swer  against  the  stinging  fire  of  Viet 
Cong  guerillas,”  warns  the  cover  of  the 
April-June  issue.  “A  desperate  plan 
is  needed.  .  .  .” 

The  first  story  begins  with  Viet 
Cong  raiders  using,  as  human  shields, 
helpless  children  whom  they  have  kid¬ 
napped  from  the  Xa-Tong  school. 

Teacher:  “Bandits  from  the  North! 
We  must  defend  [he  gets  shot]  Yiii!” 

Guerilla:  “These  bookish  swine  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  our  way, 
comrades !” 

Anti-intellectualism  exists  even  on 


Said  Jules  Feiffer  one  day,  “Leroi 
Jones  is  the  Andy  Warhol  of  Negri- 
tude.” 

Upon  hearing  of  this,  Warhol  re¬ 
acted:  “How  funny.  Let’s  do  a  movie 
about  it !  ” 

“This  is  a  picture  of  a  beer  can,” 
Jones  once  wrote  in  Revolution.  “We 
are  no  longer  concerned  with  light.” 

Recently  I  moderated  a  debate  at 
the  Village  Gate.  Leroi  Jones  was  the 
star  of  the  panel,  and  he  arrived  an 
hour  late.  As  if  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  he  stated,  “I  do  strongly  believe 
that  white  America  represents  the 
most  repressive  force  on  the  earth  to¬ 
day.” 

The  Debate  at  the  Gate  was  a  fol¬ 
low-up  to  a  Speak-Out  at  the  Village 
Vanguard,  where  Jones  had  shocked 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


the  left,  you  see. 

The  Viet  Cong  change  from  their 
ragged  clothing  into  “the  finery  of  our 
weak  enemies”  and  they  head  for  Sai¬ 
gon  to  blow  up  the  central  ammuni¬ 
tion  dump. 

On  the  way  they  pass  a  group  of 
South  Vietnamese,  one  of  whom  shouts: 
“I  recognize  them!  They  are  guerillas! 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


comic  book  escaio 
tion  of  America's 
war  on  Vietnam 


An  Exegetical  Study  of  the  New  Tom  the  Word  Wolfe's  STYL 


EEEEEEEEEE ! ! !  Every  other  mother’s  son  of  a 
white  Southerner  is  born  with  words,  Words,  WORDS, 
but  Tom  Wolfe  (not  THE  Tom  Wolfe,  for  chrissake, 
the  other  TOM  WOLFE)  took  his  words,  Words, 
WORDS  SCHBAMM  RAMM  AND  CRAM  TOIL  AND 
TROUBLE  rumplestilskin  POP  ART,  and  went  to  Yale 
to  get  his  PhD  and  found  an  exclamation  mark!!!  and 
took  it  home  and  fed  it  with  an  eyedropper  (Apex  E-R 
#3017,  a  buck  ninety  eight),  and  took  it  for  walks,  a 
block  at  first,  progressively  more,  and  mountain  hikes 
after  that,  and  then  bought  it  a  complete  wardrobe  and 
a  complete  set  of  accessory  punctuation,  and  you  know 
what  that  can  do  to  a  man  and  his  devoted  sidekick 
exclamation  mark ! ! !  Lash  LaRue  and  Tonto  too ! ! !  It 
can  get  him  right  into  Esquire  and  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  New  York  and  a  story  in  kluupy  bloopy  News- 
wee 

kkkkkkkkk! ! !  And  it  can  get  him  blue  suits  and 
yellow  suits,  set  off  with  chalk  stripes,  and  one  orange 
suit,  and  a  heavy  “white  tweed”  suit,  not  set  off  at  all, 
except  maybe  a  little,  all  made  by  one  tailor  in  New 
York  and  another  in  London,  and  they  cost  about  $200 
apiece,  and  I  don’t  know  their  addresses  right  off,  but 

1  can  get  them  for  you.  If  you  like.  And  the  suits  the 
South  the  Andy  Warhol  the  Girl  of  the  Year  the  Baby 
Jane  Holzer  the  monkey  parties  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
the  Phil  Spector  and  the  Murray  the  K  can  lead  straight 
to  a  WOWIE  AND  throw  in  some  exclamation  marks 
and  you’re  right  up  there  sniffing  the  campers  with 
your  onomatopoeia  and  art  nouveau  and  hernia  (57 
times  in  his  article  about  Las  Vegas  gamblers)  and  a 
tveeeee  bit  of  incoherence,  but  not  so  much  that  you’d 
notice  it  after  being  pinned  against  a  wall  (37,162 
bricks,  union-made,  regulation-size)  by  the  fat tttttttttt 
end  of  an  exclamation  mark,  and  Indian  Walk  T-strap 
sandals,  not  just  shoes.  Sure,  he’s  not  a  millionaire  yet, 
but  he  looks  a  lot  like  Papa’s  Pantepec  Oil  Bill  Buckley 
plump  purple  phycological  Piet  parade  szwoooppoop 
grape  and,  after  all,  BLAMMMBLAMMM  Plastic 
Man,  he  knows  Phil  Spector,  and  anyone  who  drops  his 
quarter eenies  into  a  juke  box  (yellow  lights  red  lights 
orange  lights  ALL  THE  BASIC  COLORS  OF  THE 
RAINBOW  MAN  LIGHTS)  knows  that  Phil  is  a  teen¬ 
age  millionaire  at  23  and  wears  a  suede  jerkin,  Italian 
pants  and  a  pair  of  pointy  British  boots  with  Cuban 
heels  that  can  kick  just  about  anybody  but  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson  and  Albert  Schweitzer  and  the  late  John  Ruskin, 
bluskin,  in  the  ass  buttocks  gluteus  maximum  behin 

dddddddddddddd! ! !  And  he  knoivs,  I  mean,  he  knows 
her  star-studded  pony  tale  hare  up  Yale  7  Harvard  0 
Baby  Jane  Holzer  WHAMM  BAMM  and  Jane  knows 
that  the  Beatles  are  getting  fat.  .  .  .  “Well,  John  Len¬ 
non’s  still  thin,  but  Paul  McCartney  is  getting  a  big 
bottom,”  and  that’s  good  to  know,  Baby  Jane,  isn’t  it, 
everyone,  because,  I  mean,  now  we  know,  but  she  says 
that  the  Rolling  Trolls  Sort-of-Things  are  still  thin 
and  you  know  what  THEY  do  to  a  “flaming  bud  horde” 
soft  as  Cousin  Caroline  off-white  fluff-duff  rice  boil 
water  and  butter  and  remove  from  stove  and  then  fluff. 
Fluff.  FLUFF,  I  say,  till  it  gets  bigger  and  bigger,  and 
ricier  and  rider,  until  you  just  can’t  stand  it  anymore. 
And  Andy  Warhol  told  Jane  she  was  a  super-star,  and 
she  said  Andy  Warhol  was  a  super-director  and  every¬ 
body  knows  they’re  all  part  of  a  SUPER-epic,  I  mean, 
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a  completely  natural  way  of  acting  and  livin 
gggggggggggggggggggg!!!  Light  the  lights  Mother, 
I’m  cornin’  home  tonight,  and  he  knows  Murray  the 
K  and  K’s  kool  and  kook  and  kamp  and  what  would 
a  koala  be  without  it,  without  its  first  letter,  I  mean, 
and  who  in  hell  is  William  B.  Williams  Beethoven  any¬ 
way?  I  mean,  if  he  wants  to  play  those  moldy  fig-^wwig 
Sinatra  records,  well,  let  him,  it’s  no  skin  off  our  man 
Murr’s  150  grand  per  annum  deum  deu 

sssssssssssessssssss$$$ ! ! !  I  mean,  what’s  the  public  ex¬ 
pect  from  us  anyway????????  PIMPLES?  Baby  Jane 
and  Phil  Spector  and  Murray  the  K  and  the  UN  were 
all  worried  for  a  while  though.  Some  wise  ELIZA¬ 
BETHAN  POSTPRANDIAL  SCUDDERUIONOUS 
acre  of  a  Times  (and  don’t  forget  Hull  House  and  Joan 
Leslie)  man  sent  Tom  an  erector  set  for  Christmas 
with  eeeeeeegy  weeeeeeeeeeeeeeeegyfs/z.  instructions  for 
building  an  ellipsis  followed  by  an  asterisk,  and  Tom 
Tom  the  Tribune  MAN  disappeared  for  a  while,  and 
nobody  knew  what  that  would  do  to  him,  him  running 
around  loose  like  that  with  his  erector  set  and  his 
orange  suit  (with  no  one  even  knowing  whether  it  was 
made  in  London  or  New  York)  and  his  SCHWAMB 
BABMW  PhD  and  his  Indian  Walk  T-strap  shoes  and 
his  hernia  (57  times  in  his  article  about  Las  Vegas 
gamblers)  and  his  Parke  Bernet  catalog  (short  spell¬ 
ing)  and  his  exclamation  marks  that  could  goose  you 
to  the  moon  man,  but  they’re  not  worried  anymore, 
no  sireeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee$1A1/z+=#%%  ????&&///t+  Baby 
Jane  said,  “I’m  still  Girl  of  the  Year,  because  I  know  the 
Rolling  ergs  and  I  have  more  rooms  in  my  apartment 
than  I  can  find,  you  know  what  I  mean,  chocolate 
creams,  and  who  said  that  the  year  ever  has  to  end?” 
And  Phil  Spector  said,  “What  do  I  care  about  that 
animal?  There’s  this  animal  on  the  phone  wants  me  to 
guarantee  to  buy  back  a  thousand  records  if  he  can’t 
sell  them,  and  everyone  knows  I’m  like  a  teen-age  mil¬ 
lionaire  at  23  and  what’s  everybody  bothering  me  for 
and  I  wish  I  was  back  in  the  sal  volatile  Victorian  age 
with  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  who’s  this  Count  Basie 
anyway?  Those  animals  made  him  up  at  WNE 

WWWWWW)WWWWWW”KERBEE  WWWW ! ! !  And 
Murray  the  K  said  thoughtfully,  “When  I  was  rooming 
with  George  the  Beatle,  he  saw  me  worrying  and 
George  the  Beatle  pushed  my  nose  in  it  and  said,  ‘Is 
that  what’s  happening,  Murray  the  Fifth  Beatle,  baby?’ 
and  I  looked  and  I  saw  that  there  was  still  a  buck  to  be 
made.”  And  Jimmy  Breslin’s  not  worrying  about  any- 
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The  Realist 


editorial  giggies 


Tillie  and  Mac:  A  Postscript 

Under  the  general  heading,  ‘’Three  Authors  in  Search 
of  Obscene  Literature,”  one  John  Francis  Putnam  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Realist  last  month  the  publication  by 
Grove  Press  of  a  handsome  anthology  generically  titled 
Tillie  and.  Mac:  Those  Little  Comic  Books  That  Men 
Like.  He  reported  the  district  attorney’s  interference 
with  this  freedom  of  the  press,  and  he  quoted  from 
the  defense  brief  at  the  trial. 

The  quotations  were  mistakenly  attributed  to  Charles 
Rembar,  a  mistake  that  would  have  been  apparent  to 
anyone  who  knows  Rembar’s  style.  Actually,  Rembar 
did  not  try  the  case;  the  brief  that  was  quoted  was  the 
work  of  the  unsuccessful  trial  attorney.  Rembar  was 
the  attorney  on  the  appeal,  where,  we  are  now  happy  to 
report,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  reversal  and  clear¬ 
ing  the  publication. 

It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  trial  at¬ 
torney’s  brief  should  have  been  attributed  to  Rembar 
since  it  implied  that  he  accepts  the  prurient  appeal 
test  of  legality  (a  prevailing  point  of  view  which  Put¬ 
nam  was  satirizing  when  he  commented  that  “Grove 
Press  has  gone  too  far  this  time”  and  that  “the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  an  ostentatious  erection  by  some  future  judge 
[will  be]  the  only  fair  barometer  by  which  to  measure 
contemporary  community  standards”). 

For  Rembar  has  not  hesitated  to  tell  the  courts  that 
a  book  can  indeed  get  some  people  excited  but  that  this 
is  no  reason  to  censor  it.  He  started  telling  them  this, 
which  went  contrary  to  the  accepted  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  early  as  1959,  when  he  tried  the  Lady  Chatter- 
ley’s  Lover  case. 


thing  because  he  went  into  an  Irish  bar  on  3rd  Avenue 
the  other  day  and  there  they  were,  all  the  sainted  Irish 
mothers  of  them,  still  SWEATING,  just  the  way  they 
were  Sweating  when  he  left  them  before  he  moved  out 
to  the  suburb 

ssss.sssssssssssssssssDRIPDRIP ! ! !  And  what’s  an 
ellipsis  followed  by  an  asterisk  anyway,  except  a  low- 
slung  daddy  dash  with  holes  blown  OUT,  see,  not  in, 
and  that’s  the  whole  beauty  of  it  Beatle  people,  with  a 
little  star  coming  up  behind  it  like  a  new-born  lamb 
coming  up  to  suckle  its  mother  like  it  has  since  time 
immemorial  and  Judy  Garland  before  Barbra  Streis¬ 
and,  and  who  said  that  old  TOM  has  to  do  anything 
with  the  old  star  anyway,  LIKE  lead  it  into  a  footnote? 
And  some  of  those  holes  have  STYL 

EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE  ! ! !  And  the  com¬ 
mittee  told  Wanda  Hale  at  the  LBJ  Discotheque  that  it 
definitely  could  net  give  Tcm  the  Bollingen  Prize  this 
year,  but  only  Esquire  could  take  a  Tom  and  only  God 
could  make  a  Tom  and  only  an  act  of  Congress  could 
do  away  with  his  exclamation  mark  WHAM  BAM1VIM 
THANK  YOU  MA’AM,  so  buy  Government  Bonds  Se¬ 
ries  E,  because  everything’s  STYLE ! ! !  Where’s  Viet 
Nam  anyway?  Does  it  have  Style 

?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? :  l  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  Barbara  Long 
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At  that  time  the  idea  was  much  more  of  a  shock 
than  it  is  now.  Then-Postmaster  General  Summerfield 
was  unable  to  stand  the  shock;  the  Federal  Courts, 
however,  showed  that  they  could  take  it,  and  agreed 
with  Rembar  that  Summerfield  should  concentrate  on 
keeping  boll  weevil,  not  literature,  out  of  the  mails. 

The  Rembar  series  of  cases  went  on  from  Connie 
Chatterley  to  Henry  Miller  and  Fanny  Hill.  Lucky 
Henry,  he’s  in  the  middle. 

Mississippi  Airlift:  A  Postscript 

In  some  copies  of  last  month’s  Realist  the  article  by 
Rev.  Jim  McGraw  on  how  Dick  Gregory  shipped  100,000 
pounds  of  frozen  turkey  across  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
contained  a  sentence:  “This  may  sound  strange,  but  at 
least  10%  of  the  people  had  never  had  a  turkey  before.” 
It  should  have  read  90%. 

Matter  of  Fact:  A  Postscript 

An  editor’s  note  in  Madalyn  Murray’s  column  (issue 
#57)  stated  that  “Fact  magazine  agreed  to  publish  an 
article  on  Madalyn  Murray  only  if  she  paid  the  writer’s 
plane  fare,  which  she  did.”  The  Realist  erred. 

Robert  Anton  Wilson,  worried  about  the  ethics  of  her 
paying  the  fare,  had  called  me.  I  said  that  although  it 
might  not  be  wise  journalism,  it  wouldn’t  seem  uneth¬ 
ical  to  me  unless  the  offer  were  conditional. 

Madalyn  Murray  told  Wilson  that  she  wanted  the 
piece  to  deal  only  with  her  persecution  in  Baltimore 
and  not  her  dispute  with  Lemoin  Cree.  Wilson  refused. 
Madalyn  then  said,  “Come  and  do  it  any  way  you  want.” 
The  plane  fare  was  paid  by  C.  C.  Wilson  of  Evanston, 
Ill.,  who  wanted  to  see  the  story  get  into  a  national 
magazine. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Madalyn  Murray  puts  down 
Realist  readers  as  do-nothings  who  subscribe  to  the 
magazine  in  order  to  reinforce  their  cynicism.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  they  exist — I  claim  no  responsibility  for  the  Action 
Quotient  of  our  readership — but  one  of  the  things  that 
keeps  me  going  is  the  knowledge  that  the  Realist  is  also 
appreciated  by  teachers  who  risk  getting  fired  for  de¬ 
fying  loyalty  oaths  and  by  members  of  SNNC  who  risk 
their  very  lives  ...  as  well  as  by  Madalyn  Murray. 

Mad  Madalyn  also  suggests  that  the  Realist  is  not 
subject  to  harassment.  Well,  even  though  I  wrote  last 
month  (specifically  in  relation  to  Vietnam)  that  “Amer¬ 
ica  has  already  fallen  from  grace  forever,”  I’m  aware 
that  it  is  indeed  in  America  that  I’m  able  to  ‘get  away’ 
with  such  sniping,  however  harmless. 

Last  month,  though,  the  Realist  was  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  postal  authorities  in  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  New  Orleans,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Boston. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  (roll-call 
vote:  360-21)  a  bill  which  would  allow  any  person  to 
return  to  his  postmaster  mail  he  considers  “obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile”  with  a  request 
that  the  sender  be  formally  notified  to  discontinue  the 
mailings.  Federal  courts  would  have  authority  to  issue 
orders  demanding  compliance  with  notices  to  stop  the 
mailings,  and  could  punish  the  sender  for  contempt  if 
the  mail  continued  coming. 

Should  the  Senate  also  pass  the  bill  and  President- 
Bird  Johnson  sign  it  into  law,  we  suggest  that  readers 
take  full  adantage  of  its  provisions,  whether  the  offen¬ 
sive  mail  comes  from  Life  magazine  or  Proctor  & 
Gamble. 
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No,  Virginia 

by  Alan  Whitney 


Unheralded  RSVP's 

A  journalist  I  know  changed  apart¬ 
ments  and  as  a  result  got  into  one  of 
those  difficult  conversations  with  a 
broad  from  Bell  who  was  trying  to  tout 
him  on  a  colored  phone.  He  parried 
one  gush  after  another  until  she  asked 
him  the  color  of  his  living  room  walls. 
He  said  “black”  and  hung  up. 

This  happened  in  a  Long  Island 
supermarket:  A  14-year-old  came  in 
to  buy  the  family  groceries.  He  had 
a  check  signed  by  his  father  and  had 
only  to  fill  in  the  amount.  It  came  to 
$14.82.  The  manager  looked  at  the 
kid’s  work  disdainfully  and  said, 
“That’s  no  way  to  write  a  check!  I 
could  put  a  one  in  front  of  that  easily 
and  make  it  $114.82.”  Said  the  kid, 
“Geez,  I  guess  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  business.” 

It  Only  Hearst  When  You  Laugh 

“Another  Scandal  to  Rock  London,” 
yelped  the  headline  on  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen’s  column.  The  item  read:  “Lon¬ 
don’s  new  scandal  will  involve  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  a  man  who  was  painted  in  a 
sinister  light  at  last  year’s  trial  of 
Dr.  Stephan  Ward  in  the  internation¬ 
ally  notorious  Profumo  case.  The  cen¬ 
tral  figure  in  the  new  cause  celebre  is 
connected  with  a  night  spot  which  al¬ 
legedly  caters  to  teenagers  who  are 
hooked  on  drugs.  Many  important 
British  families  await  the  revelations 
with  trepidations,  fearful  that  their 
children  might  be  patrons  of  the 
place.” 

Gamey  stuff. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  the  en¬ 
tire  story  had,  four  days  earlier,  been 
spread  across  the  front  page  of  the 
London  Sunday  Mirror,  whose  airmail 
editions  are  widely  available  in  New 
York  editorial  offices  on  the  day  of 
publication.  Such  rocking  as  London 
was  to  undergo  had  already  rolled  back 
and  forth  across  the  Thames;  the  cause 
had  already  been  duly  celebrated;  the 
trepidations  (which  was  Dorothy’s 
fanciful,  supplement  to  the  hard  pub¬ 
lished  facts)  had  proved  groundless: 
no  posh  progeny  wete  involved. 

But  leave  us  not  scoff. 

Note  the  exquisite  technique:  By 
pretending  to  know  less  than  others 
do,  you  lead  the  reader  to  believe  you 
know  more.  First  you  omit  the  actual 
names  of  the  saloon  and  the  widow, 
both  of  which  had  been  prominently 
displayed  in  the  London  paper.  Then 
you  blithely  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
scandal  has  already  broken;  in  effect, 
you  predict  the  outcome  of  the  game 
that  the  Yankees  played  four  days  ago. 
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If  you  simply  gave  the  score  you’d 
be— God  forbid — reporting  the  news. 

While  Dorothy  Kilgallen  specializes 
in  time-space  razzle-dazzle,  Walter 
Winchell’s  approach  to  this  kind  of 
artifice  is  characterized  more  by  what 
the  Algonquin  Indians  call  chutzpah. 
His  item:  “The  Commies  plan  study 
periods  in  Marxism  in  NYC  late  this 
month.  They’ve  rented  a  hall  that  seats 
200.  (We  just  want  them  to  know  we 
know  and  they  can  stop  looking  at  each 
other  that  way  wondering  who  the 
louse  is  that  I’ve  planted  in  their, 
clothing.  Tsk,  tsk,  tsk)  .  . 

But  the  whole  nefarious  Red  plot 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  large  dis¬ 
play  ad  in  The  Worker  dated  eight 


days  before  Winchell’s  column  ran. 
When  you  think  about  it,  the  audacity 
of  WW’s  operative  is  staggering;  he 
walked  right  up  to  a  public  newsstand, 
looked  the  little  old  lady  straight  in 
the  eye,  brandished  15  cents  and 
forced  her  to  sell  him  a  copy  of  The 
Worker. 

“Tsk,  tsk,  tsk”  hardly  covers  it. 

The  Game  of  the  Name 

We  are  informed  by  a  British  re¬ 
view  of  a  continental  Kinsey  report 
that  French  kissing  is  called,  in 
France,  American  kissing. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there 
is  a  group  raising  funds  for  Malcolm 
X’s  widow  called  “Concerned  Moth¬ 
ers.” 

The  sports  department  at  the  N.Y. 
Daily  Neivs  is  under  standing  orders 
to  try  to  refer  to  the  missile  used  in 
hockey  as  the  “disk”  or  “rubber”  in¬ 
asmuch  as  “puck”  is  considered  too 
tempting  to  typesetters. 

Theres  a  restaurant  in  Hong  Kong 
called  Fuk  Yuen. 

When  snack  shop  tycoon  William 
Black  donated  a  large  sum  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  psychiatric  institution  at 
Columbia,  the  administration  was  re¬ 
lieved  that  he  didn’t  insist  on  having 
it  called  the  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Vital  Fluids  Department 

Municipal  authorities  plagued  by 
anti-fluoridation  flips  might  try  the 
ploy  used  several  years  ago  when  the 
system  was  introduced  in  Park  For¬ 
est,  Illinois.  Local  officials  put  out  a 
press  release  stating  that  fluoridation 


would  start  promptly  at  one  minute 
after  midnight  on  a  Monday. 

The  sun  was  hardly  up  that  day 
when  village  officials-  were  subjected 
to  a  flood  of  phone  calls.  The  water 
tasted  like  hell,  looked  worse  and  had 
already  caused  sundry  cases  of  in¬ 
stant  cancer,  muscular  dystrophy, 
beri-beri,  athelete’s  foot  and  yaws. 

That  night  the  officials  put  out  a 
new  press  release  noting — truthfully 
— that  the  beginning  of  fluoridation 
had  been  postponed  for  48  hours. 

The  Headline  Makers 

The  Dubious  Taste  Award  goes  to 
the  N.Y.  World  Telegram  &  Sun.  The 
story  was  about  vandalization  of  a 
Jewish  graveyard  in  Germany.  The 
headline :  “Anti-Cemeteryism?” 

If  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
slightly  vague  with  “Tell  Wedding 
Plans  of  M.  N.  Veeders’  Son  and 
Daughter”  the  N.Y.  Journal  American 
seemed  to  be  highly  specific  with 
“Chuck  Connors  Settles  on  Wife.” 

The  unpublished  headline  of  the 
year,  on  the  story  about  the  plot  to 
blow  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty:  “Miss 
Liberty  Assaulted — Cops  Grill  Whit¬ 
more.” 

Career  Dad,  Watch  Your  Step! 

The  tragic  killing  of  Janice  Wylie 
has  become  something  of  a  profession¬ 
al  bonanza  for  her  father,  ad-man- 
writer  Max  Wylie.  He’s  done  a  cau¬ 
tionary  book,  Career  Girl,  Watch  Your 
Step!,  which  was  heavily  syndicated 
in  the  papers,  and  he’s  made  a  lot  of 
broadcast  appearances  on  the  same 
theme. 

1  don’t  think  I  would  have  handled 
the  thing  that  way,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I’m  not  about  to  knock 
him  for  it.  I  want  to  believe  that  his 
motives  are  totally  altruistic.  However, 
it  was  a  bit  much  to  see  a  book  ex¬ 
cerpt  called  “Girls — You’re  in  Danger” 
by  Wylie  in  a  detective  magazine  other¬ 
wise  devoted  largely  to  detailed  re¬ 
hashes  of  gruesome  crimes  similar  to 
the  one  committed  on  his  daughter. 
Miscellaneous  Items 

The  new  Lee  Hotel  in  San  Juan  (the 
first  kosher  hotel  in  Puerto  Rico)  — 
which  has  been  open  about  five  min¬ 
utes  as  this  is  written — is  already  ad¬ 
vertising  “Two  World  Famous  Dining 
Rooms.” 

Coeducation  is  not  easy  to  achieve 
in  the  Ivy  League.  The  ladies  room  on 
the  first  floor  at  the  Harvard  Club  in 
New  York  City  still  contains  a  couple 
of  urinals. 

From  the  News  Notes  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America:  “A  small  tube  of 
airplane  cement  can  help  you  create 
a  permanent  souvenir  of  your  trip 
or  outing  and  keep  youngsters  occu¬ 
pied  for  hours.  .  .  .” 

Final  Tom  Swifty:  “Me;;  a  homo¬ 
sexual?”  said  Tom,  half  in  Ernest. 
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Footnotes  of  a  Marcher  * 

by  Rev.  James  R.  McGraw 


Yes,  Beulah,  there  is  a  Sheriff  Clark.  And  an  Al 
Lingo  and  a  Martin  Luther  King,  too.  I  have  been  to 
Selma  and  Montgomery  and  I  have  seen  them.  Some  of 
the  demonstrators  have  said  there  is  no  George  Wal¬ 
lace,  for  they  have  never  laid  eyes  on  him.  No  George 
Wallace!  Just  because  you  have  never  seen  him,  that 
doesn’t  mean  he  isn’t  real.  No  George  Wallace!  Why 
you  might  just  as  well  say  that  there  isn’t  any  hatred 
or  bigotry  or  stupidity  or  cruelty  or  stubbornness.  For 
wherever  you  find  fear  and  resentment  and  false  su¬ 
periority  and  all  of  the  worst  instincts  of  human  emo¬ 
tions,  there  you  will  find  George  Wallace  living  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  And,  Beulah,  there  is  a  Selma.  All  peo¬ 
ple  of  good  will  have  been  there.  Oh,  not  physically, 
of  course.  Although  this  past  month,  one  would  almost 
get  the  impression  that  every  freedom-loving  Ameri¬ 
can  traveled  there!  But  wherever  the  finest  instincts  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  human  being  are  expressed, 
whenever  a  voice  cries  out  with  clarity  protesting  man’s 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man — there,  Selma,  Alabama 
comes  into  being. 

I  was  curious  to  know  the  motivations  of  my  fellow 
marchers-to-be,  especially  those  who  were  on  their 
way  to  demonstrate  for  the  first  time.  Seated  next  to 
me  on  the  plane  ( following  Eastern  to  the  fun )  were 
two  Methodist  missionaries  in  training. 

They  were  students  at  an  interdenominational  train¬ 
ing  center  in  Stony  Point,  New  York.  After  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  course,  one  was  to  go  to  Chile  and  the 
other  to  Japan.  But  both  were  warming  up  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  Why  not?  Their  next  assignment  will  be  a 
cinch.  It  is  much  easier  to  face  the  honest  barrier  of 
a  rival  religion  than  to  confront  rival  interpretations 
of  the  same  faith. 

“Were  you  ever  involved  in  civil  rights  demonstra¬ 
tions  before?”  I  asked. 

“No,  this  is  the  first  time  ever.” 

“Well,  why  this  time?” 

The  Chilean  candidate  replied,  “We’ve  been  talking 
about  this  at  the  training  center  for  some  time.  We 
had  a  representative  from  the  African  delegation  at 
the  United  Nations  talk  to  us  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
and  he  called  our  attention  to  the  racial  situation  the 
world  over,  the  struggle  of  people  all  over  the  world 
for  social  justice.  And  then  we  saw  the  pictures  on 
TV  Sunday.  It  looked  like  now  the  time  was  ripe  for 
involvement.  Here  was  a  crisis  in  this  country  where 
we  could  get  involved.” 

“Yes,  it  was  those  pictures,”  the  future  Japanese 
preacher  chimed  in,  “especially  the  horses  riding  into 
crowds  of  demonstrators.  That  was  the  most  brutal 
of  all.” 

“So  this  was  the  crisis,”  I  thought  to  myself,  “and 
it  took  Selma  to  show  it  to  them.”  Then  aloud  I  re¬ 
minded  them  that  for  the  past  two  weeks,  in  front  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City,  not  fifty 
miles  from  their  training  center,  police  had  been  rid¬ 
ing  horses  into  crowds  of  teenage  demonstrators  who 
were  protesting  de  facto  segregation  in  the  New  York 
City  school  system. 
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Somehow,  evidently,  this  was  not  critical;  back¬ 
yard  brutality  demonstrated  by  a  system  for  which 
we  can  feel  personally  responsible  is  not  as  readily 
combated  and  as  easily  handled  as  making  a  witness 
on  alien  soil.  , 

Our  first  indication  of  impending  doom  came  later, 
on  the  hostile  highway  to  Selma,  as  we  passed  a  big 
sign  reading  “Selma  Police  District.”  We  all  felt  a 
chill,  which  was  intensified  as  we  got  into  Selma 
proper  (if  I  might  be  allowed  that  rather  dubious 
designation).  Outside  a  motel  we  saw  a  minimum  of 
150  state  troopers’  cars,  and  we  knew  at  least  they 
were  prepared  for  the  day’s  activities. 

We  chose  the  Holiday  Inn  as  a  breakfast  stop,  where 
Dick  Gregory  and  Art  Steuer  had  been  denied  entrance 
two  weeks  before;  our  all-white  delegation  had  no 
tro.uble  whatsoever. 

After  breakfast,  we  drove  to  Brown  Chapel  A.M.E. 
Church,  the  focal  point  of  all  voter  registration  pro¬ 
test  in  Selma. 

A  huge  question  mark  hung  over  the  scene.  “To 
march  or  not  to  march,”  that  was  the  question.  And 
only  Martin  Luther  King  could  provide  the  answer. 

A  fantastic  assembly  of  clerical  notables — bishops, 
rabbis  and  nuns  —  awaited  that  answer.  A  federal 
court  injunction  was  issued  prohibiting  the  march. 
To  march  would  be  to  defy  that  injunction.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  personally  requested, 
and  had  made  the  request  quite  public,  that  King  not 
march  that  morning. 

To  march  would  be  to  reject  the  President — to  who 
knows  what  psychiatric  detriment?  If  a  common  cold 
had  resulted  in  four  days  hospitalization,  what  further 
institutionalization  would  be  required  to  handle  the 
rejection  of  Martin  Luther  King? 

On  the  other  hand,  not  to  march  would  be  a  sign 
of  defeat  and  acquiescence  to  the  power  structure. 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  focused  on  the  Ed¬ 
mund  Pettu’s  Bridge,  and  hopefully  the  national  con¬ 
science  was  crossing  with  the  marchers.  The  drama 
of  the  crisis  had  brought  thousands  of  different  moti¬ 
vations  and  marching  feet,  and  a  failure  to  march 
would  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  manpower.  This  is  to 
say  nothing  of  the  personal  disappointment  and  finan¬ 
cial  outrage  felt  by  the  “persons  of  good  will”  who 
had  mustered  up  enough  courage  and  transportation 
fare  to  make  the  scene.  Not  to  march  would  be  both  a 
personal  let-down  and  a  financial  waste. 

As  King  was  huddled  with  his  SCLC  staff,  wheeling 
and  dealing  an  answer  to  this  national  dilemma,  other 
huddles  were  taking  place  on  the  athletic  field  next 
to  the  chapel.  The  religionists  were  caught  in  their 
theological  trick  of  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not 
ethically  they  could  march,  now  that  they  knew  the 
score.  They  held  improvised  seminars  on  the  ethical 
implications  of  such  an  act. 

Just  as  the  final  summation  was  being  formulated, 
indicating  that  such  an  act  of  civil  disobedience  would 
be  irresponsible,  wantonly  disregarding  the  very 
source  (federal  courts)  of  ultimate  salvation  in  this 
crisis,  “de  Lawd  of  Slick”  (Martin  Luther  King) 
emerged  from  the  chapel  sanctuary,  accompanied  by 
the  news  media  and  enthused  followers,  saying,  “All 
right,  we’re  going  to  march.” 

The  ethical  implications  quickly  went  “the  way  of 
all  flesh,”  and  we  saw  who  really  represented  ultimate 
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salvation,  as  the  religionists,  to  a  man,  lined  up  be¬ 
hind  their  leader. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  march  contained  the  re¬ 
ligionists  occupying  the  “chief  seats”  all  over  the 
country— bishops,  seminary  deans,  denominational 
representatives,  etc.  Still  thinking  we  were  going  to 
have  a  skull-to-club  confrontation,  it  was  a  moving 
sight  to  see  such  as  these  come  out  from  behind  their 
desks  to,  literally,  “the  front  line”  of  action. 

As  it  turned  out,  Dr.  King  knew  differently. 

A  seemingly  endless  line  of  bodies,  described  in  tra¬ 
ditional  Baptist  terminology  by  Brooklyn’s  Rev.  W.  A. 
Jones,  as  “a  number  no  man  can  number”  (Associated 
Press  had  a  much  more  conservative  estimate),  began 
to  wind  its  way  slowly  through  the  tense  and  quiet 
streets  of  Selma. 

Grim-faced,  blue-helmeted  state  troopers  lined  the 
route,  gripping  their  clubs  with  obviously  unenthusias- 
tic  restraint.  Selma  residents,  white  and  black,  stood 
behind  them — resentment,  hostility  and  bewilderment 
written  on  their  faces.  It  was  especially  tragic  to  see 
the  expressions  of  Negroes  who  could  not  see  fit  to  join 
the  line  of  march. 

The  black  marchers  held  them  in  contempt,  as  did 
some  of  the  unknowing  whites.  But  this  white  marcher 
once  again  felt  shame  and  sorrow — for  we  have  created 
this  submissive  and  cowering  black  man,  whose  total 
orientation  to  life  is  to  “know  his  place  and  keep  it.” 

A  few  yards  across  the  bridge,  the  front  phalanx 
stopped — and  we  knew  the  moment  of  truth  had  ar¬ 
rived.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  was  talking  to  the 
noble  sheriff  of  Dallas  County.  Softly  We  Shall  Over¬ 
come  began  filtering  back  to  the  rest  of  the  line  of 
march,  and  we  all  began  singing.  Word  was  passed 
back,  “Everyone  kneel,”  and  a  muffled  prayer  was  heard. 

Then,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  in  a  complete  denial 
of  the  freedom  song  Ain’t  Goin’  To  Let  Nobody  Turn 
Me  ’Round  the  entire  line  turned  around  and  followed 
Martin  Luther  King  back  to  Brown  Chapel.  We  sang 
We  Shall  Overcome  once  again.  Only,  this  time,  it 
sounded  more  like  a  question  than  a  proclamation  of 
victory. 

Back  on  the  chapel  steps,  Dr.  King  took  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  to  convince  one  and  all  that  this  was  indeed  a 
victory.  “We  have  seen  in  Selma  today  the  likes  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  in  Alabama — men  of  good 
will  from  all  over  the  country  marching  in  a  dramatic 
testimony  for  right.” 

Fortified  with  this  reassurance  of  personal  woi'th 
straight  from  the  mouth  of  The  Leader,  most  of  the 
men  of  good  will  immediately  boarded  their  favorite 
mode  of  transportation  back  to  their  respective  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  I  say  “most” ;  some  stayed,  either  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Rev.  James 
Reeb  and  party  missed  the  bus  to  Montgomery  Air¬ 
port,  so  they  decided  to  stay  the  night.  Where  Rev. 
Reeb  spent  the  night  is  now  history. 

The  next  morning  I  had  eggs  and  grits  in  Tim’s 
Cafe  in  downtown  Selma,  a  favorite  breakfast  stop  for 
the  Selma  police.  In  the  booth  behind  me,  four  such 
representatives  of  law  and  order  were  spiritedly  dis¬ 
cussing  the  previous  day’s  activities  with  the  waitress. 

Displaying  natural  Southern  charm,  the  waitress  an¬ 
nounced,  “I  understand  most  of  these  people  demon¬ 
strating  aren’t  even  ministers,  just  people  claiming  to 
be  ministers.” 


A  Selma  cop  replied,  “No  more  ministers  than  I  am.” 

Chimed  the  waitress,  “Freedom  now!  They  don’t 
know  what  they’re  hollerin’  about.  They  been  free  for 
a  long  time.” 

Another  cop  came  in  and  joined  his  colleagues  at  the 
booth.  “That  was  the  worst  day  I  ever  spent,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “I  went  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  get  a 
little  relaxation.  Turned  on  Combat  on  TV  and  I’ll  be 
damned  if  there  wasn’t  a  bunch  of  niggers  on  that.” 

Said  the  waitress:  “I  was  watching  Johnny  Carson 
last  night.  He  said,  ‘Some  troops  were  shipped  out  and 
they  didn’t  know  where  they  were  going.  When  they  got 
to  Vietnam  they  were  so  relieved — they  thought  they 
were  goin’  to  Selma.’  Now,  ain’t  that  ridiculous?  No¬ 
body  ever  gets  hurt  in  Selma,  except  those  people  who 
come  in  from  the  outside?  This  person  who  had  a  brain 
concussion,  led  the  parade  Sunday  (John  Lewis  of 
SNCC).  He  led  the  parade  again  yesterday.  I  don’t 
know  how  you  can  have  a  concussion  and  lead  a  parade 
the  very  next  day.” 

Answered  a  cop,  “You  got  to  be  strong  and  dedi¬ 
cated.  I  didn’t  even  see  a  patch  on  his  head.  Thq  people 
who  come  down  here  to  demonstrate  are  people  who 
are  too  ignorant  to  make  a  living  for  themselves.”  I 
guess  he  meant  people  like  Mrs.  Paul  Douglas,  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Lord  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 

I  caught  a  cab  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Boynton, 
local  leader  of  the  Selma  movement.  I  asked  the  driver, 
“What  do  you  know  about  this  beating  last  night?” 

“Nothing.  Most  people  don’t  want  to  know  nothing.” 
After  a  few  moments  of  silence  he  continued:  “My 
landlord  can  say  I  was  watching  TV  last  night.  One 
fella  I  picked  up  this  morning  says  the  fella  who  did 
it  will  be  in  jail  by  9  o’clock  this  morning.  It  happened 
in  front  of  a  liquor  store,  you  know.  I  don’t  want  to 
say  anything,  but  if  they  was  the  right  kind  of  preach¬ 
ers,  they  wouldn’t  have  been  there.” 

“I  guess  it  isn’t  worth  mentioning,”  I  thought,  “that 
they  were  chased  there  from  a  restaurant.” 

Back  at  Brown  Chapel  the  crowd  had  assembled  once 
again.  Another  confrontation  with  the  power  structure 
was  announced:  Into  the  streets  again  to  march  as  far 
as  possible  and  when  stopped,  speeches  would  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  news  media. 

We  lined  up  in  the  street.  Dr.  King  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent.  This  time  we  were  allowed  the  liberty  of 
marching  to  the  street  corner.  There,  Wilson  Baker, 
Director  of  Public  Safety  in  Selma,  stopped  the  dem¬ 
onstration  and  announced  that  this  was  as  far  as  the 
line  was  moving. 

Flanked  by  his  supporting  entourage  of  state  troop¬ 
ers,  Baker  held  the  line  at  a  standstill. 

The  religious  leaders  who  had  been  designated  as 
spokesmen  moved  to  the  front.  Representing  30  dif¬ 
ferent  states  and  one  point  of  view,  each  leader  gave 
a  5-minute  statement  concerning  the  immorality  of 
such  a  denial  of  civil  liberties.  The  sermonettes  con¬ 
cluded,  we  turned  around  once  more  and  sang  our  way 
back  to  the  chapel. 

All  the  state  troopers  were  assembled  at  one  end  of 
the  street.  The  other  end  was  completely  unprotected. 
With  this  obvious  oversight  staring  them  in  the  face, 
many  of  the  marchers  kept  going  past  the  chapel  and 
cn  toward  the  open  end  of  the  street.  With  We  Shall 
Overcome  on  their  lips,  it  looked  like  this  time  it  might 
be  true!  A  jovial,  non-malicious,  spirited  group  of  sing- 
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ing  marchers  actually  began  to  turn  the  corner  at  the 
open  end  of  Sylvan  Street,  thereby  capitalizing  on  the 
troopers’  mistake,  and  walking  to  the  courthouse  by 
the  back  route. 

Suddenly,  a  self-styled  leader  appeared  from  out  of 
the  crowd  and  stopped  the  march.  “This  isn’t  the  plan,” 
he  screamed.  “Let’s  wait  till  we  hear  from  our  leaders. 
Someone  get  Rev.  Bevel.”  In  the  resulting  confusion 
and  hesitation,  the  troopers  scuiTied  to  amend  their 
error  and  reassemble  their  ranks.  Thus  the  potentially 
most  nonchalant,  accidental  freedom  march  in  history 
was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

At  the  chapel,  the  SNCC  kids  were  furious.  They 
were  upset  for  two  reasons.  One,  they  had  been  accused 
of  trying  to  get  the  line  of  march  to  move  on  the  court¬ 
house  against  the  SCLC  plan.  Two,  an  actual  victory 
over  the  state  troopers  had  been  denied  them. 

After  the  masses  had  assembled  in  the  chapel  sanc¬ 
tuary,  the  SNCC  kids  had  their  moment.  One  irate 
“Snicknickie”  (to  borrow  comedian  Sandy  Baron’s 
term)  forcefully  denied  any  involvement  on  the  part 
of  SNCC  in  the  surprise  march  attempt.  Another  gave 


“Oh-oh-oh-oh-oh-oh — I  .  .  .  love  a  parade!” 
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an  impassioned  plea  to  go  into  the  streets  immediately 
and  march  against  the  troopers :  “I’m  sure  these 
friends  from  all  over  the  country  didn’t  come  down 
here  to  go  into  the  streets  and  turn  around  and  come 
back  every  time.” 

Building  upon  the  emotions  he  had  already  aroused, 
he  continued,  “Let’s  go  back  out  into  the  street  and 
march  right  through  the  troopers  to  the  courthouse.” 
Defiance,  sacrifice  and  determination  welled  up  in  the 
masses  and  expressed  itself  in  applause  of  approval. 
And  for  a  moment  it  looked  like  a  SNCC-SCLC  show¬ 
down.  * 

From  the  wings  emerged  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young, 
SCLC  staff  member,  with  a  big  job  on  his  hands — 
cooling  off  the  crowd.  He  began  with  a  surprise  an¬ 
nouncement.  It  seems  that  while  the  crowd  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  street  listening  to  the  statements  of  the 
religious  leaders,  a  special  group  of  200  people  had 
been  siphoned  out  to  sneak  up  on  the  courthouse  by  a 
back  route.  In  small  groups  they  left  the  main  line  and 
met  at  the  designated  point.  “So  we  had  our  demon¬ 


stration,”  the  Rev.  Young  exulted. 

The  bubble  of  defiance  was  burst,  but  a  cloud  of  re¬ 
sentment  set  in.  Each  would-be  militant  thought,  “Why 
didn’t  1  get  in  on  it? 

“You’ve  got  to  decide  just  how  much  you’re  going  to 
pay  for  what  you  get  in  return,”  Young  continued. 
“You  can  go  out  there  now  if  you  want  to,  but  how 
many  bumps  on  the  head  do  you  want  to  invest  at  this 
time?  We  got  the  bumps  on  the  head  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  we  were  able  to  march  on  the  courthouse  to¬ 
day.” 

It  seemed  reasonable  enough,  on  a  straight  bump 
for  bump  analysis.  Certainly  reasonable  enough  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  masses  and  cool  down  the  crowd.  A  white  min¬ 
ister  from  Oklahoma  asked  for  the  floor  and  pleaded, 
“You’ve  got  to  trust  your  leadership.  Don’t  go  against 
them  now.” 

Then  the  mood  changed  completely.  The  presiding 
minister  rose  and  announced  haltingly,  “We  have  just 
received  word  from  the  hospital  in  Birmingham  that 
Rev.  James  L.  Reeb  passed  into  eternity.” 

A  gasp  swept  over  the  congregation.  Tears  began 
to  flow  and  sobs  were  heard.  A  prayer  was  offered  and 
a  hymn  was  sung.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  dis¬ 
pute  or  immediate  confrontation  with  the  troopers. 

All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  the  volunteer  doctors  pushed 
his  way  to  the  pulpit.  “This  can’t  be  right,”  he  insisted. 
“I  just  spoke  to  the  hospital  ten  minutes  ago,  and  Rev. 
Reeb  was  alive.”  The  sanctuary  was  emptied,  and 
everyone  scurried  here  and  there  to  determine  whether 
Reeb  was  alive  or  dead.  It  turned  out  he  was  alive.  He 
died  two  days  later.  But,  at  least,  all  thought  of  a  split 
or  showdown  had  ended. 

The  trick,  if  that’s  what  it  was,  had  worked. 

All  was  not  lost  for  the  impatient  activists,  however. 
As  a  seeming  concession  to  the  militants,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Dr.  King  himself  would  lead  the  demon¬ 
strators  into  the  streets  again  at  5  p.m.  This  second 
confrontation  of  the  day  with  the  state  troopers  was  to 
result  in  an  endurance  test:  “We’ll  stay  in  the  street 
facing  the  troopers  as  long  as  they  stand  there  blocking 
our  way — all  night  long,  if  we  have  to.” 

The  confrontation  took  place  at  the  announced  hour 
.  .  .  minus  the  announced  leader. 

The  marchers  were  stopped  at  the  same  place  they 
had  been  halted  in  the  morning.  And  they  stayed  there. 
Clerics  in  the  front,  foot  soldiers  to  the  rear.  When 
night  fell,  the  troopers  beamed  their  headlights  on  the 
stationary  line  of  march,  illuminating  the  strange 
scene. 

Folding  chairs  were  set  up  for  the  front  phalanx. 
Later,  air  mattresses  were  inflated  and  blankets  brought 
out  of  the  chapel.  A  “sleep-in”  resulted,  with  bodies 
strewn  all  over  Sylvan  Street.  Whoever  said  that  civil 
rights  demonstrating  is  no  camp  was  sadly  mistaken. 

Both  sides  of  the  battle  line  endured  the  night  with¬ 
out  incident. 

As  dawn  broke,  and  the  sleep-ins  awakened,  music 
filled  the  crisp  morning  air.  We  Love  Everybody,  the 
demonstrators  assured  their  opposition.  Then  in  chorus, 
they  enumerated  their  beloved — Wilson  Baker,  Jim 
Clark,  Dr.  King,  A1  Lingo  and  George  Wallace.  Yes,  I 
guess  that’s  about  everybody. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Selma  Vigil,  and  it 
lasted  for  days. 

Back  in  New  York,  the  Selma  Sympathy  Syndrome 
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had  thoroughly  set  in.  Everyone  was  outraged  at  what 
was  happening  in  Selma.  A  big  march  was  held  in  Har¬ 
lem  to  show  support  for  Selma.  It  got  many  white 
folks  to  Harlem  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  but 
they  were  too  preoccupied  with  Selma  to  notice  Har¬ 
lem. 

The  syndrome  got  Harry  Van  Arsdale  to  go  to  Selma. 
“Beautiful,”  I  thought,  “maybe  a  Negro  can  get  into 
Harry’s  union  back  in  New  York  when  he  comes  home.” 

Pastors  from  all-white  churches  in  New  York  City 
and  area  were  going  down  to  make  their  witness. 

The  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune’s  Jimmy  Breslin  sensed 
the  predominant  hypocrisy  in  the  home  situation : 

“And  they  went  on  as  they  have  always  gone  on, 
these  people  in  New  York.  They  were  looking  some¬ 
place  else  while  the  murders  went  on  all  around  them 
just  as  they  always  have.  Not  big,  open  murders  in  the 
middle  of  a  civil  rights  demonstration.  The  murders 
here  are  different.  They  are  silent  homicides  and  they 
take  place  every  day  in  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant,  with  peoples’  lives  dripping  away  on  the  garbage 
in  the  streets  while  their  children  stand  in  the  tene¬ 
ment  hallways,  pick  plaster  off  the  walls  and  eat  it.” 

The  judge  ruled  that  the  march  from  Selma  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  could  take  place,  and  Breslin  defensively  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  “would  rather  go  right  home  to  bed, 
but  I  have  a  job  to  do.” 

Commenting  on  some  of  the  students  crossing  the 
street,  he  remarked,  “Now  there  are  some  clean-cut 
kids.  There  should  be  more.  If  I  was  a  college  kid,  I’d 
come  down.  But  these  other  characters.  They  got  to 
stop  these  white  broads  kissing  the  colored  guys  in 
front  of  the  cops.  You  just  don’t  come  on  the  other 
guy’s  side  of  the  fence  and  do  that.” 

He  rented  a  car  to  “drive  out  in  the  backwoods  coun¬ 
try  and  see  what  the  guys  are  saying.”  I  wondered  if 
they  fully  realized  the  danger,  these  people  from  New 
York. 

I  interviewed  a  wrhite  mother  who  had  just  come  in 
from  Jacksonville,  Florida  to  get  her  teenage  son  out 
of  jail  in  Montgomery.  “I  won’t'  have  a  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor  left  when  I  get  back  home,”  she  assured  me.  “My 
son  doesn’t  fully  realize  that  I  have  to  live  there.” 

Her  son  had  been  arrested  with  a  group  of  students 
for  picketing  in  front  of  the  Montgomery  State  Capitol. 
“We  were  just  following  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  allows  for  peaceful  picketing,”  he '  said.  “The 
cops  forced  us  out  into  the  street.  When  we  were  told 
to  move  on,  we  refused.  Our  group  was  purposely  care¬ 
fully  integrated,  exactly  half  and  half.  They  rounded 
up  about  80  of  us  and  not  too  gently  threw  us  into  the 
wagons.  They  got  us  on  some  trumped-up  charge.” 

“What  was  that?”  I  asked. 

“Failure  to  obey  the  lawful  order  of  a  policeman.” 

Of  the  brief  stay  in  jail,  he  commented:  “The  food 
was  pretty  poor,  but  we  had  lots  of  pets — rats  and 
things.  Some  of  the  cops  tried  to  incite  the  other  pris¬ 
oners  against  me.  Tried  to  get  them  to  beat  me  up. 
Another  cop  made  me  stand  against  the  wall  and  kept 
threatening  to  make  me  go  out  and  plow  all  day  long. 

“You  might  be  interested  in  this,”  he  continued. 
“SNCC  bought  a  citizen’s  band  radio,  and  they  were 
intercepting  conversations  between  the  White  Citizens’ 
Council,  the  KKK  and  the  police.  So  that  everytime 
they  had  something  going  against  us,  we  were  one  step 


ahead  of  them.  Finally  the  cops  raided  the  SNCC  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Benmore  Hotel  in  Montgomery,  with 
shotguns  in  their  hands.  They  couldn’t  find  the  radio 
because  it  was  at  the  Freedom  House.  But  the  point 
is,  the  FCC  has  all  control  over  such  matters  and  the 
cops  had  no  legal  right  to  do  anything  with  that  radio.” 

Some  newsmen  from  France  came  by.  One  of  them 
was  holding  a  camera  case  which  read:  French  Press — 
Goldwater-Miller  19 6 i  Campaign. 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest  remarked,  “This  Selma 
experience  has  been  a  good  summer  school  in  the  race 
problem  for  clergy  from  all  over  the  country.  Now  they 
know  what  they  must  do  when  they  get  back  home.” 

And  if  that  is  what  they  take  away  from  Alabama, 
he  is  so  right.  But,  of  course,  there  is  the  other  alter¬ 
native,  the  devastatingly  destructive  one  of  treating 
this  experience  uniquely  and  speaking  and  lecturing 
and  preaching  on  the  terrible  injustices  of  Selma  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  This  pattern  has  already  gone  into 
operation  in  city  after  city  throughout  the  nation.  And 
Lyndon  Johnson  talks  of  a  voting  bill  for  six  states, 
while  the  northern  Negro’s  plight  of  being  the  victim 
of  bloc  vote  corruption  slips  by  untouched. 

The  night  before  the  march,  another  mass  meeting 
was  held.  Dick  Gregory  preached  to  the  preachers: 

“They  blow  up  our  churches.  That’s  all  right,  too. 
It  just  puts  religion  out , in  the  street,  where  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  first  place.  When  they  blow  up  a  church, 
then  you  know  it’s  saying  and  doing  something.  If  the 
minister  up  North  would  get  into  his  pulpit  and  start 
reading  off  the  names  of  the  syndicate  leaders  and  the 
top  racketeers,  don’t  you  know  his  church  would  be 
blown  up  the  next  day? 

“What  touched  LBJ  the  other  night?  You  did.  You 
religious  leaders.  I  just  hope  it  doesn’t  end  here.  When 
you  realize  that  99.9  percent  of  black  America  that 
goes  to  church  on  Sunday  never  sees  a  white  face,  and 
99.9  percent  of  white  America  that  goes  to  church  on 
Sunday  never  sees  a  black  face,  then  you  realize  that 
the  church  is  the  most  segregated  form  of  American 
life  in  the  country  today. 

“Don’t  let  it  stop  here.  Take  capital  punishment. 
That’s  a  disgrace.  How  you  gonna  tell  me  all  my  life 
I  can’t  kill  and  you  haven’t  told  the  state  yet?  Worse 
yet,  the  priest  or  minister  leads  me  to  the  killing.  If 
the  priest  would  go  all  the  way  and  jump  into  the  chair, 
just  once,  that  would  end  it  immediately.  .  .  .” 

On  Sunday  morning,  Martin  Luther  King  set  the 
verbal  pace  for  the  walkathon  that  would  follow: 

“We  are  a  group  determined  to  march  oft,  and  ‘we 
ain’t  goin’  to  let  nobody,  turn  us  around.’  Like  men  of 
old,  we  are  in  Egypt.  There  are  three  groups  here  in 
Egypt,  like  the  days  of  old.  One  group,  it  even  includes 
some  Negroes,  who  want  to  go  back  to  Egypt.  They  are 
so  used  to  segregation  that  they  accept  it.  Another 
group  don’t  like  segregation  but  they  are  not  willing 
•to  stand  up  and  challenge  it.  But  there  is  a  third  group. 
And  this  morning  by  your  presence  you  show  that  you 
represent  this  third  group :  a  group  determined  to  face 
all  of  the  self-inflicted  suffering  necessary. 

“We  come  today  with  marching  shoes  on.  Most  of  us 
who  are  Negroes  don’t  have  much — but  we  do  have 
bodies  and  souls.  We  represent  the  power  to  transform 
the  heart  of  the  President  of  the  Universe  (he  quickly 
changed  it  to  ‘President  of  the  nation’  although  Lyndon 
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A  Letter  from  Joseph  Heller  1 

Syndicated  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  defend  their  attempt  to  discredit  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee  by  falling  back  , 
on  two  allegations  for  which  they  supply  not  one  bit 
of  evidence. 

They  maintain  that  the  organization  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  infiltrated  by  known  Communists  and  Com¬ 
munist  allies  and  they  contend  that  the  activities  of 
the  organization  would  be  much  different  than  they 
are  if  this  were  not  so. 

In  the  absence  of  any  information  to  substantiate 
either  of  these  statements,  the  second  seems  naive, 
and  the  first  is  contemptible.  It  is  contemptible 
because  it  places  under  equal  suspicion  all  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  conducting  field  work  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  these  past  few  years,  and  all  those 
other  people  who  have  given  sympathy  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  contributed  services  and  money. 

We  have  left  behind  us  that  time  when  it  was  per¬ 
missible  to  slander  a  whole  organization  by  attacking 
one  of  its  parts,  and  by  attacking  that  single  part 
through  innuendo  alone.  The  charge  they  make  is 
serious,  and  they  must  put  up  or  shut  up — Evans, 
Novak,  and  all  those  “liberals  inside  the  Government” 
who  are,  they  tell  us,  undergoing  such  “great  sorrow.” 

If  they  know  of  Communists  who  have  infiltrated 
the  organization,  and  if  they  feel  that  fact  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  this  instance,  let  them  tell  us  who  they  are  and 
what  their  roles  have  been,  so  that  we  may  evaluate 
for  ourselves  whether  their  presence  exists  and  how 
great  a  danger  that  presents. 

If  they  will  not  do  this,  let  them  crawl  away  into  a 
corner  with  their  ignominy  for  defaming  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  brave  young  men  and  women,  white  and 
colored,  Northern  and  Southern,  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  virtues  not  often  found  anywhere  else  in  this 
country  of  ours. 

Evans  and  Novak  might  have  mentioned  that  as  far 
back  as  two  summers  ago  tiny  cadres  of  SNCC  work¬ 
ers  were  conducting  voter  registration  drives  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  where  they  were  at  the  utter  mercy  of 
Sheriff  Jim  Clark  and  his  deputies  and  received  virtu- 
all  no  help  at  all  from  all  those  liberals  inside  the  1 
Government. 

About  the  “Communist  allies”  they  mention,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  to  say  in  rebuttal,  because  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  term  means.  I  guess  they  mean  me, 
Michael  Harrington,  Sukarno,  Nasser  and  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle. 


( 

probably  prefers  the  former  title).  President  Johnson 
spoke  out  of  his  heart  the  other  night.  Never  has  a 
President  spoken  more  eloquently  and  more  passion¬ 
ately.  Things  are  happening  here  in  Alabama.  And  now 
we  have  come  to  transform  the  heart  of  Dixie  into 
Dixie  with  a  heart.” 

The  front  ranks  assembled  in  the  chapel  sanctuary 
and  marched  out  into  the  street.  Thousands  fell  in  be¬ 
hind  and  the  march  was  on  its  way  once  again  through 
the  streets  of  Selma;  once  again,  the  familiar  reactions. 
The  troopers  were  without  their  blue  helmets  or  billy 
clubs  this  time,  giving  one  the  feeling  of  Pinkerton 
protection. 

There  was  further  protection,  of  course.  The  Dixie 
Dandies,  the  Alabama  National  Guardsmen,  were  right 
alongside  us,  in  body  if  not  in  sympathy,  with  their 
confederate  flags  sewn  above  their  names  on  their 
uniforms.  And  the  U.S.  Army,  under  orders  from  their 
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Commander-in-Chief,  was  keeping  an  eye  on  us  too. 

We  marched  across  the  Edmund  Pettu’s  Bridge,  un¬ 
impeded,  with  a  whole  two  lanes  of  Highway  80  to 
ourselves.  At  1:10  p.m.  the  line  of  march  stopped  and 
knelt  for  prayer  at  the  spot  where  people  were  beaten 
in  the  infamous  Sunday  massacre  of  two  weeks  before. 

Our  line  of  march  truly  looked  like  an  army  on  the 
move.  Food  and  supply  trucks  followed  behind,  and 
latrine  trucks,  with  commodes  in  motion,  moved  along¬ 
side.  Across  the  way  traffic  was  backed  up  for  blocks 
in  the  remaining  two  lanes  available  for  vehicles  in 
transit  between  Montgomery  and  Selma,  with  drivers 
and  passengers  looking  out  of  car  windows  bewilder- 
edly. 

A  green  Oldsmobile  passed  announcing,  “The  White 
Citizens’  Council  welcomes  you — Help  maintain  segre¬ 
gation.”  Another  black  car  demanded,  “Go  Home  Scum 
— We  are  Rebels,  Peace  in  Selma.”  On  the  rear  fender 
was  scrawled,  “Rent  your  priest’s  uniform  here.” 

About  three  miles  out,  we  stopped  for  sandwiches, 
cookies  and  relief.  The  secret  was  out:  Even  Martin 
Luther  King  has  to  stop  on  occasion  to  urinate.  Dick 
Gregory  commented,  “How’d  you  like  to  have  10,000 
people  watch  you  go  in  to  piss?  After  seeing  that  line 
file  in  and  out,  I  don’t  want  nobody  to  hand  me  any 
more  food.”  Priests,  rabbis,  ministers  and  nuns  each 
filed  in  and  out  of  their  own  respective  Departments 
of  Ministerial  Relief. 

A  wag  suggested,  “We  ought  to  offer  hot  bottled  piss 
for  the  bigots.” 

Another  suggested,  as  we  stood  still  waiting  to  move 
out  again,  “If  this  happened  on  the  Triboro  Bridge 
there  would  be  hell  to  pay  in  New  York.” 

We  walked  and  chuckled  and  sang.  And  we  became 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  presence  of  our  feet  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  anatomy.  Finally,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Brown  Chapel,  we  turned  off  the 
road  and  limped  into  the  first  campsite.  Gregory  mused, 
“I’m  sure  Dr.  Scholl’s  must  have  underwritten  this 
march.” 

Immediately  disputes  arose  as  to  who  was  marching 
all  the  way. 

The  leadership  urged  as  many  as  possible  to  return 
to  Selma  and  rejoin  the  troops  on  Wednesday.  An  ab¬ 
solute  limit  of  300  marchers  was  established  for  the 
20-odd  mile  stretch  of  two-lane  highway.  Food  was 
provided  for  those  with  the  proper  identification,  a  red 
or  yellow  arm  band.  And  the  tired  marchers  bedded 
down,  initially  without  any  regard  for  sexual  segre¬ 
gation. 

However,  there  were  enough  clerics  present  who  had 
not  yet  been  fully  liberated  from  their  Puritan  heritage 
to  quickly  remedy  the  situation.  Separate  quarters  for 
male  and  female  marchers  were  established,  and  Which 
side  are  you  on?  now  became  a  housing  concern.  But 
the  seeds  of  rumor  had  been  sewn,  and  they  grew  and 
were  harvested  and  shipped  all  the  Way  to  the  floor 
of  Congress. 

“Sexual  orgies,”  surpassed  not  even  by  those  in 
ancient  Rome,  were  reported  to  Harry  Truman  and 
others. 

The  next  morning  Rev.  Andrew  Young  manned  the 
microphone  in  the  communications  truck.  In  the  chill 
morning  air  he  announced  to  the  assembled  crowd,  “I 
don’t  know  about  you,  but  I  woke  up  this  morning  with 
my  mind  on  Freedom.  My  teeth  were  chatterin’  and  my 
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bones  were  achin’,  but  a  Freedom  Fire  was  burnin’  in 
my  soul.”  And  the  early  morning  enthusiasts  began 
singing : 

“Oh,  Oh,  Wallace,  never  can  jail  us  all; 

Oh,  oh,  Wallace,  segregation  bound  to  fall.” 

“We  had  a  better  breakfast,”  Young  continued,  “than 
two-thirds  of  the  Negroes  in  Alabama.  They  make  less 
than  $2,000  per  year,  and  you  can’t  put  cream  on  your 
oatmeal  with  that.” 

And  the  line  moved  out  onto  the  highway,  past  the 
military  troops  who  had  bivouaced  outside  our  camp 
for  the  night.  They  had  built  little  fires  for  warmth. 
It  was  later  reported  that  a  bill  had  been  submitted  to 
the  army  by  Rosa  Hall,  the  owner  of  the  property,  for 
thirty  fence  posts,  one  outhouse  and  two  plow  handles 
which  had  been  destroyed  to  provide  fire  wood.  They 
paid  $300  for  everything  except  the  outhouse. 

The  now  familiar  signs  of  welcome  were  posted  by 
the  road.  “No  Trespassing”  .  .  .  “No  Scum  Allowed” 
.  .  .  “Go  Home  Nigger  Lovers”  .  .  .  “Coon  Town  USA.” 

There  were  two  blind  men  in  the  line,  and  a  one- 
legged  man.  And  as  the  latter  passed  the  bystanders 
they  chanted,  “Left  .  .  .  left  .  .  .  left”  in  a  cadence  be¬ 
smirching  his  infirmity.  His  name  was  Jim  Leather 
and  he  had  guts.  His  underarms  were  blistered  from 
the  pressure  of  his  crutches  and  his  hands  were  blist¬ 
ered  where  he  had  to  grip  them. 

Blisters  and  all,  Leather  was  able  to  say,  “Whenever 
I  think  I  can’t  go  on,  I  think  of  the  little  girls  in  jail 
in  Birmingham.  How  they  were  beating  them,  and  all 
the  time  the  kids  were  saying,  ‘I  want  freedom’  .  .  . 
and  I  keep  on  going.” 

Symbolically,  as  the  line  of  march  passed  a  cotton 
field,'  it  was  bombarded  from  above  by  a  small  plane. 
The  raid  produced  nothing  more  destructive  than  an 
explosive  leaflet  reminding  the  marchers  that  “Unem¬ 
ployed  agitators  cease  to  agitate.”  The  leaflet  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  public  service  had  been  provided  by 
the  Confederate  Air  Force.  Spokesmen  for  that  aerial 
militia  said  later  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Their  organization  was  merely  buying  up  old  World 
War  II  planes  and  putting  them  in  hangers.  For  future 
reference,  obviously.  Recently,  the  London  papers  dis¬ 
closed  that  over  400  pieces  of  ammunition  had  been 
confiscated  in  Industry,  California,  which  was  being 
amassed  by  right  wing  enthusiasts,  namely  the  Rangers 
and  the  Minutemen.  Such  groups  insist,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  that  “it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  violence 
to  retain  freedom.” 

The  time  came  to  narrow  down  the  troops.  Andy 
Young  said,  “This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
trip.  But  we  can’t  have  more  than  three  hundred.  A 
promise  is  a  promise  and  the  state  of  Alabama  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  embarrass  us  by  making 
us  out  as  liars.”  A  white  lady  stood  up  and  suggested, 
“Why  don’t  all  the  white  people  go  back?” 

“Well,  for  two  reasons,”  Young  retorted.  “They  are 
our  protection,  frankly.  We  wouldn’t  have  all  these 
troops  and  helicopters  and  what-have-you  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  presence  of  whites  in  the  line.  And  the  whites 
are  as  responsible  as  anyone  else  in  this  whole  thing; 
we  need  a  certain  percentage  of  them.” 

Sheriff  Jim  Clark  was  on  hand,  sporting  a  new  hat, 
dark  glasses,  and  a  “freedom”  button  which  read 
NEVER. 
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“Could  you  have  handled  this  without  the  additional 
help  of  the  Army?”  he  was  asked. 

“My  posse  could  have  done  the  job;  maybe  not  as 
efficient,”  was  the  answer. 

“What  job?” 

“To  get  these  people  out  of  Dallas  county.” 

All  the  while,  many  people  were  making  their  con¬ 
tribution  behind  the  scenes  in  Selma  and  Montgomery. 
An  outstanding  example  was  actor  Gary  Merrill.  His 
mornings  were  spent  taking  down  the  tents  at  the 
previous  night’s  campsite,  and  his  afternoons  were 
spent  pitching  them  in  preparation  for  nightfall.  I 
talked  to  Merrill. 

“Why  did  you  come,  Gary?”  , 

“Well,”  he  mused,  “I  was  too  young  for  Lexington 
and  Concord.  I  just  couldn’t  miss  this;  I  had  to  be 
here.  And  I  am  gladder  to  be  here  now.  To  see  these 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  all  places  in  the  country.” 

Of  course,  he  had  problems.  “The  first  night  we  were 
setting  up  the  tents.  I  was  working  with  some  min¬ 
isters  and  theology  students.  There  we  were,  raking 
cow  manure  in  the  field  before  we  could  pitch  the  tents. 
The  next  day  the  texture  of  the  manure  was  different 
and  we  had  to  go  about  it  differently.  This  54-year-old 
minister  working  with  me  said,  ‘I  always  thought 
entertainment  people  were  something  special ;  when 
they  came  in  on  something  like  this  they  made  special 
arrangements  for  them.  Now  here  I  am  raking  cow 
shit  next  to  you.’  ” 

And  also  back  in  Selma  and  Montgomery  all  kinds 
of  people  were  having  all  kinds  of  experiences  for  the 
first  time.  Like  the  young  Northwestern  University 
student  who  went  out  to  get  something  to  eat  in  a 
local  restaurant.  The  waiter,  suspecting  that  the  kid 
was  one  of  those  “outside  agitators,”  threw  the  menu 
down  on  the  table. 

“Where  you  from?”  he  asked. 

“Kentucky,”  the  kid  replied. 

“Why  you  here?” 

“To  visit  my  aunt.” 

“What’s  your  aunt’s  name?” 

The  kid  paused  and  then  said,  “Selma  Brown.” 

“You’re  a  goddam  liar,”  the  waiter  snorted.  “There 
ain’t  a  Selma  Brown  in  this  town.” 

And  the  kid  didn’t  get  served. 

In  a  little  sandwich  shop,  around  the  corner  from 
Brown  Chapel,  Selma  kids  were  having  a  ball.  They 
had  discovered  that  these  outsiders,  with  their  “good 
will”  totally  exposed,  were  an  easy  touch  financially. 
And  so  they  hustled  sandwiches  and  snacks  and  sodas 
daily. 

The  line  of  march  moved  closer  and  closer  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  accompanied  all  the  way  by  the  protecting 
troops.  Three  of  the  Dixie  Dandies  sat  in  a  jeep,  and 
as  the  line  went  by,  one  of  the  protectors  gave  a  big, 
fat  finger  as  his  testimony.  Another  muttered,  “Here 
comes  one  of  those  white  niggers.” 

It  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  march,  and  it  was  the 
next  to  the  last  day.  Sunburn  ointment  was  very  much 
in  evidence.  I  saw  priests  and  nuns  literally  whitened 
with  ointment,  and  I  wondered  if  it  had  been  properly 
blessed.  Even  one  Negro  teenager  had  his  face  thor¬ 
oughly  covered. 

The  line  of  march  stopped  at  Montgomery  Airport 
for  the  lunch  break.  The  timing  was  perfect,  for  as  the 
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marchers  lined  the  highway,  inside  the  terminal  Martin 
Luther  King  and  party,  Harry  Belafonte,  Tony  Ben¬ 
nett,  Tony  Perkins  and  Ossie  Davis  were  arriving. 
Hordes  of  newsmen  surrounded  them  as  they  de-planed. 

The  closer  we  got  to  Montgomery,  of  course,  the 
more  white  bystanders  were  out  to  watch  us.  By  this 
time,  the  line  of  march  was  tired  and  punchy,  and  they 
were,  not  too  diplomatically,  addressing  the  bystanders 
and  commenting  upon  their  presence.  And  also  by  this 
time  the  original  line  of  march  was  increasing  its 
numbers,  as  each  mile  added  to  the  swelling  crescendo 
of  marchers  which  culminated  at  about  50,000  the  final 
day. 

And  then  the  heaviest  rains  came.  A  thorough  down¬ 
pour  doused  the  bodies,  but  did  not  dampen  the  spirits, 
of  the  marchers.  The  bystanders  were  elated,  but  they 
got  just  as  wet  watching  as  we  did  marching.  And 
their  wetness  served  no  purpose  at  all.  A  high  school 
was  dismissing,  just  as  we  approached  City  of  St.  Jude, 
the  campsite  for  the  final  night.  And  the  real  historicity 
of  the  moment  was  written  on  the  faces  of  those  teen¬ 
agers  coming  out  of  school.  And  once  again,  We  Shall 
Overcome  rang  out. 

I  stopped  in  at  the  lounge  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in 
downtown  Montgomery,  to  see  what  Whitey  was  say¬ 
ing.  And  he  was  saying  plenty.  His  town  was  being 


“.  .  .  Uh  .  .  .  Ralph  .  .  .  Your  sister  and  I  have 
something  we’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about  .  . 
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invaded,  and  he  didnt’  like  it  at  all.  But  right  now, 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  He  would  have  to  wait, 
at  least  until  after  the  speeches. 

A  truck  driver  sitting  at  the  bar,  who  posed  as  sort 
of  a  universal  traveler,  said :  “I  only  hope  one  thing. 
All  these  people  come  down  here  to  help  King  demon¬ 
strate.  I  hope  you  all  go  North  to  help  him  demonstrate 
up  there.  Things  are  much  worse  up  there,  in  the  big 
cities  like  New  York,  Brooklyn,  that  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  section,  Philadelphia — much  worse  than  down 
here.” 

I  thought  his  suggestion  was  interesting  for  two 
reasons.  It  would  throw  the  problem  into  the  back  yard 
of  the  North,  right  where  it  belongs,  to  have  Southern 
demonstrators  invade  Harlem  in  masses.  And  it  would 
be  good  to  get  that  Southerner  on  the  line  someplace. 

A  waitress  walked  over  to  the  juke  box,  dropped  in  a 
coin,  and  the  speaker  blared  the  current  hit,  King  of 
the  Road.  She  mused,  “I  wonder  if  they  wrote  that  just 
for  this  occasion.” 

That  night  thousands  assembled  in  the  mud,  at  the 
campsite  City  of  St.  Jude.  A  platform  had  been  erected 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  spectators  pushed,  shoved  and 
jammed  their  way  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  As  they 
swarmed  around  the  lights  and  wires,  Andy  Young 
pleaded,  “Stand  back,  you  may  be  electrocuted.” 

The  press  tried  to  stand  on  the  stage,  and  the  people 
shouted  them  down.  The  dignitaries  tried  to  stand  on 
the  stage,  and  the  people  shouted  them  down.  Finally 
the  stage  was  cleared,  and  the  entertainers  were 
brought,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  bus  in  which  they 
were  waiting  to  the  place  of  performance  .  .  .  Ossie 
Davis,  Harry  Belafonte,  Nipsy  Russell,  the  Chad  Mitch¬ 
ell  trio,  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  George  Kirby,  Shelley 
Winters,  Tony  Bennett,  Tony  Perkins,  James  Baldwin, 
Odetta,  Leon  Bibb,  Mike  Nichols  and  Elaine  May,  Billy 
Ekstine,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  Floyd  Patterson,  Alan 
King,  Dick  Gregory. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  left  the  Exchange  Hotel  to 
go  to  City  of  St.  Jude,  I  could  almost  cut  the  tension 
in  the  air.  The  day  of  march  had  come,  and  the  Mon- 
gomery  citizenry  really  didn’t  know  what  to  expect.  I 
noticed  a  big  sign  in  Court  Square,  at  the  foot  of 
Dexter  Ave.  leading  to  the  Capitol  Building,  which 
read:  “076  days  since  a  traffic  death.”  I  thought  it 
would  be  nice  if  Alabama  had  that  good  a  record  on 
civil  rights  murders. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  City  of  St.  Jude,  the  line  was 
assembling.  The  priority  for  the  line  of  march  was 
proving  to  be  a  problem.  The  remnant  who  went  all 
the  way  was  given  top  position  behind  King  and  staff. 
Then  came  the  entertainers.  And  all  kinds  of  people 
were  trying  to  push  their  way  as  close  to  the  front  as 
possible.  Dick  Gregory  observed,  “Times  are  changing. 
Did  you  ever  think  you’d  see  the  day  when  people 
would  fight  to  get  into  a  picket  line?” 

And  the  line  moved  out  for  the  final  stretch  of  the 
march:  through  the  muddy  streets  of  the  Negro  sec¬ 
tion  of  town.  The  First  Lady  of  the  Movement,  Mrs. 
Rosa  Parks,  'whose  case  sparked  the  Montgomery  Bus 
Boycott,  was  in  the  front  rank. 

We  passed  an  all-Negro  elementary  school.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  kids  in  the  windows,  smiling 
and  waving.  Harry  Belafonte,  who  was  marching  in 
front  of  us,  started  waving  to  the  kids,  a  la  Jim  Dooley, 
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saying,  “Come  on  down  and  join  us.”  The  jovial  mood 
of  the  crowd  allowed  many  behind  us  to  follow  suit. 

Even  Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  Urban  League  Director, 
who  was  marching  next  to  me,  waved  the  kids  out  to 
join  the  march.  I  said  to  him,  “If  Miltoh  Galamison 
and  I  could  get  you  to  say  that  in  New  York  City,  we’d 
really  be  up  tight.”  Realizing  the  implications  of  what 
he  had  done,  he  did  a  complete  about-face  and  told  the 
people  to  stop  urging  the  kids  to  miss  school.  “We’ll 
fight  the  battle  out  here,  let  them  stay  in  school,”  was 
his  new  pronouncement. 

By  now  we  were  downtown  and  people  were  watching 
from  hotel  balconies  and  store  windows.  A  group  of 
white  businessmen  stood  on  the  hotel  balcony  making 
gestures  of  “thumbs  down”  on  all  that  we  were  doing. 
All  of  a  sudden  one  stopped,  grabbed  the  arm  of  an¬ 
other,  pointed  and  said,  “Hey,  there’s  Harry  Belafonte.” 
Harry  saw  it  and  gestured  himself,  wih  a  thumbs  up 
gesture.  I  told  him,  “Careful  with  the  fingers,  Harry. 
You  remember  what  happened  to  Jackie  Mason.” 

And  standing  by  the  curb,  a  white  man,  waving  a 
confederate  flag,  did  give  the  sign  of  the  extended 
middle  finger  with  his  free  hand,  “the  last  gesture  of 
white  supremacy.” 

In  a  second  floor  clothing  store  window  were  seated 
two  Negro  ladies  and  a  Negro  man,  employees  of  the 
store.  The  boss  was  standing  right  behind  them.  And 
yet  they  waved  and  smiled,  without  any  apparent  con¬ 
cern  for  the  boss’  hostility. 

Now  we  were  on  Dexter  Ave.  itself,  and  we  were 
filling  it  from  curb  to  curb  with  determined  marching 
bodies,  and  we  were  moving  toward  the  Capitol  Build¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  reception  committee  halfway  up  the 
Capitol  steps — a  solid  wall  of  state  troopers  standing 
at  ease.  The  speakers  and  the  dignitaries  climbed  onto 
the  platform,  and  the  witness  began. 

The  program  was  long  and  repetitive,  but  no  one 
really  cared.  The  whole  program  was  really  a  prolonged 
anticipation  of  Martin  Luther  King’s  remarks. 

The  speeches  over,  an  immediate  exodus  took  place. 
This  is  the  familiar  pattern.  Most  of  the  demonstrators 
come  in  at  the  last  minute  and  leave  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  come  in  for  the  large,  mass  demonstration.  And 
so  what  they  see  is  superficial.  As  Dick  Gregory  says, 
“The  rich  man  who  comes  in  this  way  doesn’t  even  see 
enough  to  make  him  open  up  his  bank  book  back  home, 
when  the  civil  rights  groups  make  the  appeal.” 

Within  an  hour  after  King’s  final  Glory  Hallelujah 
all  that  was  left  of  the  demonstration  were  those  who 
had  to  return  to  Selma.  Cars  and  buses  were  shuttling 
back  and  forth  between  Montgomery  and  Selma. 

A  group  of  white  teenagers  came  by  us,  swaggering 
and  spitting,  mumbling:  “Like  to  beat  the  shit  out  of 
all  of  ’em — the  white  niggers,  especially.”  I  had  been 
planning  to  walk  the  four  or  five  blocks  to  the  Baptist 
Church  to  meet  Mrs.  Amelia  Boynton  to  return  to 
Selma,  but  these  young  rednecks  were  obviously  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

I  took  a  cab. 

My  protection,  which  the  President  had  called  out 
for  me,  stopped  the  cab  two  blocks  from  the  church. 

“This  is  as  far  as  you  can  go,”  ordered  the  National 
Guardsman.  I  got  out,  and  saw  an  older,  more  experi¬ 
enced  group  of  hostile  rednecks  loitering  on  the  corner. 


co-existing 

by  Saul  Heller 

 .  


Cloak,  Dagger  and  Toothbrush 

A  young  man  accused  of  plotting  to  sell  a  million- 
dollar  secret — Procter  &  Gamble’s  marketing  plans  for 
Crest  toothpaste — to  the  Colgate  Company  received 
his  come-uppance  the  other  day7  Arrested  by  F.B.I. 
agents  under  Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  Sec.  2314,  which  bars 
the  use  of  the  telephone  to  further  a  dishonest  scheme, 
the  man  faces  a  maximum  penalty  of  ten  years  in 
prison,  plus  a  ten  thousand  dollar  fine.  He  must  be 
kicking  himself  from  one  end  of  his  grey  flannel  suit 
to  the  other  for  being  careless  enough  to  add  the  use 
of  the  telephone  to  his  other  crimes. 

Why  the  use  of  a  phone  can  make  a  crime  worthy  of 


I  walked  up  to  my  protection  and  explained  my  plight. 

“You  can’t  walk  down  this  street — you’ll  have  to  go 
through  there,”  and  the  Guardsman  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  group  of  adult  rednecks.  I  couldn’t 
believe  it,  but  I  had  no  choice. 

As  I  walked  by  them  I  heard  these  remarks:  “Hey, 
dandy!”  “You  ought  to  darken  up!”  “Go  home,  you 
white  nigger!”  “Maybe  you’d  like  to  suck  my  dick!” 

And  the  National  Guard  watched  and  smiled. 

Just  a  handful  of  protection  was  left,  only  around 
the  Capitol  Building  itself  and  the  Dexter  Ave.  Baptist 
Church.  Most  of  the  troops  had  gone.  There  was  no 
protection  in  the  downtown  section  of  Montgomery. 
And  a  number  of  beatings  were  reported.  There  was 
no  protection  at  the  campsite,  where  some  security 
workers  still  were  staying.  There  was  no  protection  on 
the  Highway  80  shuttle  route.  And  there  was  no  pro¬ 
tection  back  in  Selma. 

On  the  way  back  to  Selma,  Mrs.  Boynton  and  I 
noticed  police  cars  and  all  kinds  of  commotion  on  the 
highway.  And  we  thought  there  had  been  an  accident. 
When  we  got  home,  we  found  out  that  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo  had  been  shot  and  killed,  and  we  were  only  half 
an  hour  behind  the  shot.  A  young  man  from  Chicago,  a 
Negro  named  Ralph  Henry,  was  fired  upon  and  could 
have  been  killed  two  blocks  away  from  Brown  Chapel 
in  Selma.  But  the  speeches  were  over  and  the  troops 
were  no  longer  under  orders. 

A  roadside  reminder,  courtesy  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Selma,  greeted  us:  “Welcome  to  Selma,  the  town 
with  100%  human  interest.” 


Send  This  Stamp  to  Snick 

Chain  letters  used  to  threaten  bad  luck  if  you  broke 
the  chain  (“This  is  serious,  it  is  not  a  joke”). 

Now  they  are  calling  for  trading  stamps  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Student  Non- Violating  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  discourages  the  chain  letter  method. 

So  send  trading  stamps — preferably  S.  &  H.  Green 
and  Blue  Chips — directly  to  SNNC,  Box  210,  Mill  Val¬ 
ley,  California. 
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being  punished  is  one  of  those  mysteries  no  amount 
of  clarification  will  probably  clear  up.  The  episode  does 
suggest,  however,  that  the  unusual  features  that  make 
a  crime  punishable  are  well  worth  investigating. 

Maybe,  if  we  looked  long  and  carefully  enough  into 
our  dusty  old  law  books,  we  would  find  that  racketeer¬ 
ing  on  Sunday  is  a  heinous  offense,  and  offers  grounds 
for  jailing  syndicate  criminals  who  can’t  be  convicted 
on  any  other  basis.  This  might  possibly  put  a  damper 
on  syndicate  crime,  or  make  racketeers  more  religious. 

Creative  Sadism 

The  sadistic  trend  of  the  times  has  not  received  the 
recognition  and  sympathetic  attention  it  deserves.  The 
flimsy  masks  of  sadism,  easily  penetrated  by  a  percep¬ 
tive  eye,  are  generally  unpierced  by  the  genial  myopia 
of  our  critics  and  commentatprs. 

Thus  the  C.I.A.’s  unauthorized  attempt  to  “doctor” 
sugar  going  from  Cuba  to  Russia*  was  taken  as  mis¬ 
guided  patriotism,  rather  than  as  juvenile  sadism 
hardly  worthy  of  a  responsible  sadist. 

The  gratuitous  cruelty  of  a  subway  conductor  who 
patiently  waits  till  you  have  puffed  your  way  up  the 
door  of  the  train,  then  closes  it  in  your  face,  is  called 
rudeness. 

The  autoist  who  rings  his  50-decibel  horn  at  three 
a.m.  to  summon  someone  is  called  inconsiderate. 

The  deliberate  obscurity  of  a  textbook  author  is 
termed  a  failure  of  communication. 

And  so  on.  Abetted  by  non-recognition,  our  sadistic 
activities  proliferate. 

Sadism  in  our  time  is  not  simply  a  destructive  ex¬ 
pression  of  cruelty,  engaged  in  by  people  with  the 
intelligence  of  amoebae.  Far  from  it.  Sadism  is  a  cre¬ 
ative  activity  which  flourishes  because  the  emotional 
climate  is  so  favorable  to  it.  The  striving  and  perfec¬ 
tionism  characteristic  of  any  art  may  be  readily  found 
in  higher-level  sadistic  activities. 

The  artistic  sadist  wants  not  merely  to  express  him¬ 
self,  but  to  grow  and  mature  esthetically.  He  wants  to 
be-  not  merely  sadistic  but  more  sadistic,  and  more 
ingeniously  sadistic,  than  his  peers.  He  wistfully  longs, 
but  hardly  dares  hope  for,  the  recognition  a  better- 
than-average  performance  merits  but  rarely  receives. 

There  are,  of  course,  sadists  and  sadists. 

The  sadist  who  beats  up  a  helpless  old  man  or  woman 
is  a  contemptible  type  who  is  probably  ranked  as  low  as 
a  do-gooder  by  the  sadistic  cognoscenti. 

On  a  somewhat  higher  level  is  the  sadist  who  throws 
heated  pennies  to  children.  His  sadism  has  an  extra 
dimension,  since  he  has  not  merely  caused  the  children 
suffering,  but  has  piled  pain  on  top  of  a  sharp  disap¬ 
pointment. 

On  a  still  higher  level,  sadistically  speaking,  is  the 


*The  cargo  in  question  was  Cuban  sugar  being  shipped 
to  Russia  by  a  British  freighter  which  had  limped  into  San 
Juan  harbor  in  August  1962  for  emergency  repairs  to  a 
damaged  propeller.  “As  the  freighter  lay  in  port  for  several 
weeks,”  according  to  a  front-page  N.Y.  Times  story  on 
March  26,  1965,  “either  before  or  after  some  of  her  cargo 
was  hauled  ashore,  one  or  more  United  States  agents  man¬ 
aged  to  get  to  some  of  the  sugar  to  apply  a  substance  that 
would  spoil  its  taste  and  usefulness.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
an  essentially  harmless  substance,  not  likely  to  inflict  in¬ 
jury,  but  certain  to  arouse  serious  dissatisfaction  among 
Soviet  consumers.” 
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type  of  sadist  who  left  a  charred  cross  at  the  home  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Liuzzo,  slain  civil  rights  worker.  Piling  a 
gross  outrage  on  another  one  so  great  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  ultimate,  is  something  only  an  afficio- 
nado  of  sadism  can  really  appreciate. 

For  irony  and  subtle  cruelty,  we  cite  the  sadist  who 
robbed  a  New  York  bus  driver  after  a  careless  motorist 
had  collided  with  the  bus  and  caused  it  to  crash.  Thirty- 
six  persons  were  injured  in  the  accident.  While  the 
distraught  driver  of  the  bus  was  talking  to  a  policeman 
in  the  street,  the  thief  walked  off  with  the  bag  con¬ 
taining  the  day’s  receipts. 

Here  again,  the  attentive  observer  will  spot  the 
hallmark  of  the  creative  sadist — the  driving  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  bullet  into  a  wound  that  seemed  completely  filled 
by  the  first  one — and  will  note  the  artistry  of  the  thief 
in  making  the  bus  driver’s  cup  of  woe  overflow. 

Unappreciated;  unsung,  today’s  sadism  must,  like 
virtue,  be  its  own  reward.  This  makes  it  one  of  our 
most  altruistic  activities. 

Impartial  Investigations 

Imperial  Wizard  Shelton  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  reveals 
that  his  favorite  reading  matter  is  made  up  of  the 
reports  on  subversion  in  the  U.S.  issued  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Since  the  HUAC 
plans  to  investigate  Shelton  and  the  KKK,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  are  interesting.  If  the  Committee  can  be  trusted 
to  investigate  a  devoted  admirer  who  largely  shares  its 
views,  we  can  hardly  object  if  a  John  Bircher  is  as¬ 
signed  to  investigate  extremism  of  the  Far  Right,  if 
General  Walker  checks  up  on  subversion  of  the  John 
Birch  society,  and  if  Elvis  Presley  looks  into  the  degen¬ 
erative  effects  of  rock-n-roll. 

Our  Reasonable  Pre-Conditions 

There  are  authentic  reports  from  London  as  well  as 
Tokyo  that  North  Vietnam  is  willing  to  discuss  a 
settlement  of  the  war  without  setting  any  pre-condi¬ 
tions.  President  Johnson,  however,  doesn’t  seem  inter¬ 
ested.  The  repeated  refusal  of  our  leaders  to  parley, 
while  professing  a  continuing  desire  to  do  so,  suggests 
we  are  waiting  for  more  convincing  evidence  that 
Hanoi  is  willing  to  negotiate — say,  an  offer  of  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender. 

Johnson’s  much-publicized  offer  to  negotiate  doesn’t 
refute  this  assertion.  The  normal  procedure  of  ending 
a  conflict  is  a  cease-fire  and  secret  negotiations,  not  a 
public  announcement  accompanied  by  an  escalation  of 
warfare:  namely,  the  clash  with  Chinese  jets  near  the 
Chinese  island  of  Hainan.  Johnson’s  billion-dollar  bribe 
offer  violated  the  most  sacred  precept  of  effective  bri¬ 
bery — secrecy. 

Small  Turning  of  a  Vietnamese  Worm 

During  the  eleventh  year  of  the  non-war  in  South 
Vietnam,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970’s,  the  slightly 
whiskey-logged  Premier  of  South  Vietnam  said  to  the 
visiting  U.S.  Secretary  of  State: 

“The  people  of  this  humble,  moth-eaten  country 
would  like  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  the  U.S.  has  given  us.  Our  people  understand 
that  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war,  and 
we  are  grateful  that  your  country  has  been  able  to  get 
around  this  requirement  by  simply  not  calling  our 
little  disagreement  with  the  Viet  Cong  a  war. 

“We  thank  God  that  Uncle  Sam,  using  guns,  planes, 
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tanks  and  napalm  bombs  in  ways  short  of  war  and 
shorter  of  peace,  has  protected  us  from  Communism 
without,  and  too  much  democracy  within.  No  one  knows 
better  than  your  humble  servant  how  indebted  we  are 
to  Uncle  Sam  for  preventing  our  leaders  from  ruining 
the  country  by  running  it  themselves. 

“Today  we  want  to  show  our  gratitude.  We  would 
like  to  send  four  hundred  guerilla  warfare  experts  to 
the  United  States,  to  help  Uncle  Sam  in  his  long, 
glorious,  hopeless  struggle  to  win  Southern  Negroes 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution.” 

The  Premier  paused,  noting  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Secretary’s  dentures  had  slipped  out  of  position. 

“For  more  than  100  years,”  he  continued  blandly, 
“Uncle  Sam  has  waged  this  great  battle  alone  and  un¬ 
aided,  with  no  one  to  rely  on,  not  even  himself.  Now 
we  offer  to  enter  the  fray  on  the  side  of  our  too-kind, 
too-forgiving  old  Uncle,  whose  devotion  to  his  rebellious 
nephews  exceeds  his  liking  for  his  loyal  ones. 

“Our  troops  are  ideal  for  use  down  South,  since  they 
despise  Americans  in  general,  and  Southerners  in  par¬ 
ticular.  They  are  fine  fighting  men,  who  can  be  counted 
on  to  repay  their  debt  to  America  by  kicking  Americans 
in  the  teeth.  Some  of  our  men,  in  fact,  are  so  eager  for 
the  privilege,  they’ve  offered  to  t^ke  a  50%  cut  in  pay 
to  obtain  it.  We  will,  of  course,  permit  them  to  make  up 
their  financial  losses  later  in  the  black  market.” 

The  Premier  stopped.  “What  do  you  think  of  my 
proposal,  0  friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  unfriend¬ 
ly?”  he  asked  guilelessly. 

The  Secretary  of  State  blinked  rapidly.  The  genial 
twinkle  in  his  eye  had  died,  and  a  twitch  had  come  out 
to  take  charge.  A  vein  in  his  chest  began  to  pulsate, 
and  he  wished  the  Department  had  a  classified  psychi¬ 
atrist  with  whom  he  could  discuss  his  top-secret  neu¬ 
rosis. 

“How’s  that?”  he  asked  uneasily,  sparring  for  time. 

The  Premier  repeated  his  statement. 

“We  appreciate  your  generous  offer,”  the  Secretary 
of  State  said,  “but  we  cannot  accept  it.”  He  wondered 
how  many  more  drinks  the  Premier  would  need  to 
graduate  from  impertinence  into  insolence. 

None,  it  turned  out.  A  long-time  recipient  of  ulti¬ 
mata  from  the  United  States,  the  Premier  obviously 
enjoyed  delivering  one  of  his  own.  “Either  you  accept 
our  aid,”  he  said  gravely,  “or  we  will  reject  yours.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  turned  pale,  his  American- 
born  Chinese  interpreter  turned  white,  and  his  two 
white  assistants  seemed  on  the  verge  of  turning 
Chinese. 

“To  be,  or  has  been?”  mused  the  stunned  Secretary, 
a  bit  incoherently,  but  still  making  sense.  “Am  I  going 
to  approve  the  invasion  of  my  country?  Or  are  my 
iniquities  to  be  limited  to  co-plotting  with  the  C.I.A. 
against  the  welfare  of  the  people?” 

The  sacrifices  a  man  had  to  make  .  .  .  and  never  any 
appreciation. 

“Stall  for  time,”  whispered  his  senior  assistant.  “Tell 
him  you’ve  got  to  think  it  over.  Tell  him  any  proposal 
tending  to  promote  civil  war  must  be  approved  by 
Congress.” 

“Let’s  sleep  on  it,  shall  we?”  said  the  Secretary 
genially. 

“Very  well,”  replied  his  host.  “Tomorrow  at  lunch 
you  will  give  me  your  answer.” 
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The  Secretary  winced  at  this  final  turn  of  the  screw. 
It  was  the  third  ultimatum  from  the  little  countries 
the  United  States  had  received  during  the  past  week. 

On  Monday,  Nasser  of  Egypt  had  threatened  to 
reject  the  two  billion  dollars  worth  of  foreign  aid  the 
U.S.  had  been  urging  on  him,  unless  the  United  States 
would  apologize  for  its  nervy  protest  over  the  burning 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Cairo.  The  Embassy  had 
been  set  on  fire  in  reprisal  for  the  U.S. -inspired  evacu¬ 
ation  of  200  crippled  old  women  from  a  hospital  in  the 
Congo,  just  before  Congo  rebels  had  burned  it  to  the 
ground  to  demonstrate  their  anti-colonialism. 

On  Tuesday,  Pakistan’s  Chief  of  State  had  told  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  go  jump  in  the  lake 
if  he  didn’t  like  his  anti-U.S.  policy.  This  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  U.S.  to  secretly  double  its  offer  of  foreign 
aid  to  Pakistan,  just  to  make  sure  that  the  country’s 
anti-Americanism  stayed  at  twice  the  level  of  last 
year,  and  didn’t  go  higher. 

And  now,  the  ultimatum  from  this  Oriental  worm. 
Where  would  it  all  end? 

The  conference  at  the  American  Embassy  that  eve¬ 
ning  was  a  tense  one.  “Why  don’t  we  tell  the  little 
slant-eyed  bastard  to  go  soak  himself  in  gasoline?” 
McGrath  wanted  to  know.  McGrath  had  become  the 
Secretary’s  most  trusted  advisor.  He  owed  his  high 
status  to  the  new  policy,  initiated  by  the  Secretary, 
of  rewarding  competence.  McGrath  had  made  fewer 
serious  blunders  (76)  than  anyone  else  during  the 
past  year. 

“Because,”  said  the  Secretary,  answering  McGrath, 
“he’s  the  only  Premier  South  Vietnam  has  had  this 
year  whom  the  people  have  tolerated  more  than  three 
days.  Remember  the  49  others  who  .preceded  him?  Even 
if  the  Viet  Cong  put  him  up  to  this  little  business,  we 
may  still  have  to  play  along — the  C.I.A.  has  just  ruled 
that  a  South  Vietnam  government  must  last  a  minimum 
of  21  days.” 

The  conference  lasted  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  after  a  30-second  telephone  conversation  with 
the  White  House,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Premier’s 
ultimatum  would  have  to  be  accepted,  just  as,  every 
other  ultimatum  hurled  into  Uncle  Sam’s  teeth  by 
countries  the  U.S.  was  anxious  to  help  had  been  re¬ 
luctantly  swallowed.  It  was  getting  so  a  little  country 
had  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  Uncle  Sam  from  time 
to  time,  or  else  lose  face. 

“How  will  we  explain  it?”  wondered  McGrath. 

“We  won’t  bother  explaining,”  said  the  Secretary 
dully.  “The  President  says  we’ll  restrict  the  Viet 
guerillas  to  a  small  city  in  Mississippi — maybe  Green¬ 
wood — swear  our  publishers  to  secrecy,  and  deny  the 
whole  business  if  anyone  spills  the  beans. 

“The  President  says  the  sacrifice  of  a  small  city  in 
Mississippi  isn’t  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  freedom. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  he  said  it’s  the  cheapest  price 
we’ve  paid  in  years.  In  fact,  if  things  woidt  out,  he 
might  voluntarily  consider  a  similar  sacrifice  next 
year.” 

That  night  the  Secretary  of  State  was  able  to  sleep. 
Another  crisis  met  and  conquered.  God,  the  trouble 
these  foreigners  caused.  .  .  .  He  thought  for  a  while  of 
the  surprise  in  store  for  the  people  of  Greenwood, 
Mississippi,  and  a  beatific  smile  came  out  of  hiding 
and  played  around  his  lips.  Life,  he  decided,  had  its 
pleasant  moments. 
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crottes  de  licorne 

by  Harold  Feldman 

Your  FBI  in  Peace  and  Murder 

Gary  Rowe  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Liuzzo  four  hours  after  his  three  fellow  Ku-Kluxers 
were  so  charged.  Bpt  Rowe  was  never  held  for  trial. 
Rowe  is  a  stoolpigeon  for  the  FBI. 

At  the  trial,  the  FBI  gun  expert  said  that  only  one 
gun  was  checked  out  ballistically,  “the  murder  weapon.” 
How  did  they  know  the  murder  weapon  was  that  gun 
and  no  other? 

All  four  men  in  the  car  that  chased  Mrs.  Liuzzo  and 
her  Negro  passenger  were  armed.  The  FBI  picked  up 
all  four  guns.  They  say  only  one  gun  was  checked.  Do 
you  believe  it? 

They  found  six  bullet  holes  in  Mrs.  Liuzzo’s  car. 
They  picked  up  five  empty  bullet  cartridges.  Three  bul¬ 
lets  were  tested.  The  FBI  says  they  came  from  a  single 
38  caliber  Smith  and  Wesson.  They  say  it  was  fired 
by  Collie  Wilkins. 

The  gun  didn’t  belong  to  Wilkins  but  to  Eugene 
Thomas,  driver  of  the  car,  and  it  was  found  in  Thomas’ 
home  12  hours  after  the  shooting. 

At  the  trial,  the  FBI  stoolie  testified  that  Wilkins 
fired  two  shots  from  the  Thomas  gun,  then  emptied  his 
own  revolver.  He  also  swore  that  William  Eaton,  an¬ 
other  yahoo  on  the  hunt  for  civil-rightsers,  fired  at 
Mrs.  Liuzzo. 

Did  Rowe  perchance  take  any  shots  at  “the  nigger 
lover  from  Detroit”?  Absolutely  not,  he  says. 

But  the  FBI  never  took  any  fingerprints  from  any 
of  the  guns,  the  FBI  says.  They  also  took  no  parrafin 
tests  from  the  faces  of  the  four  suspects.  They  never 
ran  a  ballistics  test  on  Rowe’s  gun,  they  say. 

Do  you  believe  that?  I  don’t.  My  hypothesis  is  that 
they  ran  all  the  routine  tests  and  discovered  that  their 
$60-a-month  myrmidon  had  mixed  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  too  far  on  that  night  of  March  25th. 

For  a  day  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
legitimate  offspring.  As  a  homicide  defendant,  Mr. 
Rowe  would  fit  too  perfectly  the  name  that  the  FBI 
has  won  for  itself  in  the  South.  When  they  did  recog¬ 
nize  him,  they  sprung  him  off  the  defendants’  bench. 

Magnificent  Mullah 

At  last  we  begin  to  hear  some  justice  for  Malcolm  X. 

The  first  weeks  after  his  death,  nobody  had  a  nice 
word  to  say  for  this  “uppity  nigger.”  All  the  tradition¬ 
al  fear  and  stupidity,  which  has  recently  been  out  of 
fashion  in  liberal  pissoirs,  was  released  once  more  by 
the  stupid  fear  of  this  black  man  with  the  honest  tongue 
and  insolent  mind. 

He  was,  God  save  the  mark,  a  man  of  hate  and  vio¬ 
lence — because  he  said  that  if  a  man  hit  a  Negro,  the 
Negro  had  a  perfect  right  to  hit  back. 

Cet  animal  est  tres  mechant 
Quand  on  I’attaque,  il  se  defend. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  mental  level  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  that  it  took  a  Malcolm  X,  a  burn¬ 
ing  intelligence  combined  with  a  compulsive  need  to 
tell  the  truth,  to  discover  and  pronounce  such  common 
sense  for  the  Negro. 

I  will  never  forget  the  spirited  birching  Malcolm 
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gave  an  erudite  missionary  to  the  Africans  of  Morgan 
State  College  in  Baltimore  four  years  ago. 

Malcolm  eluded  and  exposed  every  demagogic  trap 
of  the  civil-rightser.  He  pointed  out  that  Uncle  Martin 
and  Uncle  Whitney  taught  their  brand  of  non-violence 
only  to  the  poor  and  the  beaten,  never  to  the  troops  of 
the  empire.  When  the  good  doctor  used  Malcolm,  with 
his  beige  skin  and  reddish  hair,  as  an  example  of  bene¬ 
ficent  race-mixing,  the  Harlem  mullah  turned  on  him 
with  the  cold  anger  of  a  true  prince.  The  very  light 
color  so  many  Negroes  were  proud  of,  Malcolm  said, 
was.  for  him  a  daily  reminder  of  how  his  ancestors  were 
forced  to  play  mama  and  sexpot  to  their  paleface  mas¬ 
ters. 


And  when  the  saponaceous  professor  ran  up  the 
white  flag  and  called  the  debate  a  sample  of  how  friends 


could  disagree  and  still  be  friends,  Malcolm  replied 
that  he  was  willing  to  debate  for  the  sake  of  the 
audience  but  the  Professor  was  no  friend  of  his. 


Then  the  liberal  doctor  (his  name  was  Myers)  re¬ 
treated  to  patriotism,  his  last  resort.  “Why  do  you 
attack  American  slavery,”  he  said,  “and  say  nothing 
about  Russian  and  Chinese  slavery?”  Malcolm’s  reply 
was  simple  and  Jacobin  sweet.  “The  enemy  of  my 
enemy,”  he  said,  “is  my  friend.” 

The  idea  of  violence  became  associated  with  Malcolm 
X  in  the  white  man’s  mind  only  when  Malcolm  began 
to  lead  a  peaceful  life.  There  is  not  a  single  evidence  of 
violence  in  his  career  from  the  time  he  stopped  being 
a  pimp  and  a  Christian. 

But  he  stood  for  the  right  of  violence  in  defense 
against  violence,  a  right  which  is  never  questioned  for 
white  folks.  From  a  Negro,  even  rape  and  mugging  are 
culpa  levis  compared  to  the  assertion  of  such  a  right. 

Now,  John  F.  Kennedy — there  was  a  man  of  peace! 
His  whole  life  was  war,  conspiracy  for  war,  preparation 
for  war.  When  his  life  was  made  into  a  movie  it  was  a 
war  movie.  The  best  of  the  Kennedys  was  always  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  brainless  yearning  for  physical  courage  and 
power  that  spurred  his  father  and  brothers,  but  of 
moral  courage  he  had  not  an  iota  in  his  system.  Never¬ 
theless  Kennedy  became  all  angel  on  his  murder.  Mal¬ 
colm  X  became  a  devil. 

The  trouble  with  Malcolm  is  that  he  took  John  Brown 
for  his  hero  instead  of  Jack  Dempsey. 
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WHA'  Y O'  WAN' 
PO  r NIGHT, 
/V\ARTY  ? 


Kittle  poes  the 

WHITE  POWER 
STRUCTURE  REALIZE  THAT 
LEROY  BALPLOSE,  AFRO- 
AMERICAN,  IS  SECRETLY 
THAT  SAVAGE  APOLOG/ZER 
FOR  HIS  PEOPLE... 

THAT  RUTHLESS  CRYBABY 
FOR  HIS  RIGHTS... 

THAT  REAL  CREPIT  TO 
HIS  RACE: 

SUPERiORMAN! 


SO  COME  HOME. 
WITH  A  LONELY 
OLP  MAN.  I'LL 
GIVE  FIFTY  CENTS 
ANP  A  NICE 
GLASS  TEA. 


OR  THE  FRUITS  THEREOF, 

LEROY  BALPLOSE  SHUFFLES 
ALONG  THE  STREETS  OF  OUR 
TOWN.  FROM  CAREFREE  HARLEM.. 


...UNTIL  HIS  SUPER  HEAR¬ 
ING  TUNES  IN  AN  UNSPEAK¬ 
ABLY  EVIL  CONVERSATION 
IN  AN  URBAN  RENEWAL 
PROJECT  ACROSS  TOWN.  HE 
SAYS  THE  MYSTICAL  WORP... 


LIKE  AN  AVENGING  BLACK  ANGEL,  HE  STREAKS 
THROUGH  THE  AIR  TO  RIGHT  A  GRIEVOUS  RACIAL 
WRONG. 
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SUPBRIORMAN  FLIES  THROUGH  THE  APARTMENT. 

WIN  PON  TO  WIN  RACK  HIS  SOUL  BROTHER  FROM 
THOSE  MOST  EVIL  OF  EVILPOOERS. . .  WHITE 
LIBERAL  RACE  MIXER'S.  HE  UNLEASHES 
HIS  SECRET  WEAPON:  THE  TIRAPEI 


'LOU  CAN'T  TRUST  A  WHITEY!  HOW 
CAN  YOU  STANP  THAT  WHITER  SMELL 7 
THEIR  BRAINPANS  ARE  SMALLER 
THAN  OURS!  KICK  THEM  IN  THE  SHINS 
ANP>  THEY  QUIT/  IF  ALLAH  WANTEP  US 
TO  MIX,  HE'P  HAVE  MAPE  US  ALL  ONE 
COLOR!  GIVE  THEM  A  FEW  POLL  APS 
ANP-THBY  THROW  IT  AWAY  IN  THE 
STOCK  MARKET /  NEVER  SAW  ONE 
THAT  HAP  RYTHMN!  ANP  THEY'RE 
NOT  EVEN  HUNG  LIKE  US ! 


SUPERIORMRN  continues  his  epucation  campaign 

-'WITH  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  H/S  RACE  AT  STAKE . 


_ 


ONCE  AGAIN  JUST  PLAIN  LEROY 
BALPLOSE  SUPBRIORMAIN  SETS 
OFF  TO  EARN  HIS  PA/LY  BREPP. . 
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MALICE  IN  MARYLAND 


(Continued  from  Back  Cover) 

he  was  apprehended,  charged,  and  by  reports  not  only 
admitted  but  bragged  about  the  murder,  he  has  never 
been  brought  to  trial.  Bill  will  have  been  dead  thijee 
years  on  April  20th. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  news  media  and  the 
integration  groups.  A  large  religious  memorial  was 
slated  for  Bill  in  Baltimoi'e  and  when  I  appeared  and 
threatened  to  read  Bill’s  comments  on  religion  at  the 
service,  it  was  changed  to  a  memorial  emphasizing  the 
rights  of  man.  But,  CORE,  NAACP,  the  Afro-American 
newspapers,  the  ACLU  and  all  those  other  respectable 
organizations  backed  off  from  atheist  Bill  Moore  at 
the  speed  of  a  space  capsule. 

Suddenly  no  one  claimed  him. 

As  a  martyr  in  death  he  was  rejected  by  the  recog¬ 
nized  and  accepted  “protestors”  against  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  And,  I  heard  Bill’s  deep  chuckle  in  my  mind’s 
ear  as  he  viewed  the  national  scene  and  the  reaction 
to  his  being  a  dirty  atheist  walking  for  man. 

Garry  DeYoung,  like  Bill  Moore,  also  had  his  Master’s 
degree.  His  father  had  been  on  the  Socialist  ticket  with 
Norman  Thomas  more  times  than  Garry  could  count. 
And  although  Garry  was  more  than  modern  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  he  somehow  managed  to  get  condoms  with 
holes,  for  he  was  the  father  of  nine  children.  His  wife 
was  a  teacher  for  years  also.  Garry  had  been  in  every 
fight  for  man  in  the  nation,  as  had  Bill  Moore.  He  was 
known  for  his  campaigns  for  Peace,  for  Integration, 
against  HUAC  and  McCarthy.  But,  he  never  knew 
trouble  until  he  openly  proclaimed  that  he  was  an 
atheist. 

The  moment  of  truth  came  for  Garry  when  the 
State  of  Delaware  declared  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  respect  to  Bible  and  prayer  in  the 
public  schools  did  not  apply  to  Delaware  and  that  state 
would  continue  to  have  prayer  and  Bible  in  all  schools. 
Garry,  a  resident  of  Middletown,  Delaware,  protested, 
as  an  atheist.  We  watched  him  fall. 

First  his  job  went.  Then,  the  harassment  began. 
There  were  the  usual  petty  arrests.  His  bank  adcount 
became  subject  to  errors  so  that  checks  he  wrote  would 
bounce  although  he  had  money  in  the  bank  to  cover 
them.  His  landlord  decided  to  force  the  DeYoungs  out. 
His  children  were  subjected  to  reprisals  in  school. 
And,  finally,  his  wife  was  openly  fired  because  she 
was  a  non-believer  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  cover 
with  other  excuses  even  in  Associated  Press  news 
releases. 

Everywhere  doors  were  closed  to  the  family.  Our 
organization  in  Baltimore  gave  Garry  what  we  could 
afford:  part-time  work.  He  was  driven  with  energy 
like  a  maniac  and  could  do  more  in  one  day  than  three 
men  could  do  in  four  days.  But,  our  organization  could 
not  pay  him  enough  to  support  a  wife  and  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  compensate  him  for  anything  near  what  he 
was  worth. 

He  also  ran  the  mill:  every  freethought  outfit  in  the 
nation.  He  literally  begged  for  help.  He  sold  his  books 
of  poetry  from  door  to  door  in  his  spare  time.  He  tried 
to  get  work  everywhere,  but  any  reference  led  back 
to  Delaware  and  he  was  totally  and  effectively  black¬ 
balled.  I  saw  this  man  weep — a  brilliant,  gifted,  energy- 
full  man  break  down  into  dry  sobs — as  all  work  was 


denied  to  him  and  to  his  wife  because  of  their  beliefs. 

I  saw  the  American  Humanist  Association  turn  him 
down  cold  in  his  extreme  need.  I  told  him  to  move  to 
our  land  in  Kansas  and  to  truck  farm.  He  headed  west 
and  somehow  instead  got  a  piece  of  land  in  Moss  Lake, 
Minnesota.  He  lives  there  in  a  place  he  is  erecting  from 
the  woods  on  the  land  .  .  .  without  lights,  without 
bathroom,  without  gas,  cooking  and  heating  over  an 
open  fire  rather  than  hide  his  beliefs.  Between  himself 
and  his  wife,  they  have  4  college  degrees  and  spent  16 
years  in  college.  Bill  Moore  had  2  college  degrees  and 
spent  over  9  years  in  college.  I  put  in  11  years  myself 
and  have  3  degrees. 

It  is  a  small  waste  for  society. 

There  are  some  hold-outs  of  communities  where  the 
Bible  and  prayer  were  still  kept  in  schools,  and  in 
each  case  someone  spoke  up.  And,  in  each  case,  the 
avalanche  of  economic,  psychological,  and  physical  re¬ 
prisals  welled  over  the  objector. 

In  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  it  was  James  Snavely — 
who  was  not  even  an  atheist.  He  went  to  court  to  halt 
the  illegality.  He  was  arrested  almost  immediately  for 
having  a  dog  on  his  property.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
stray,  but  Snavely  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial 
one  morning  at  3  a.m.  by  a  magistrate  sitting  in  her 
night-dress  and  housecoat. 

The  same  persecution  pattern  appeared.  Snavely  was 
a  civil  servant  with  tenure,  and  to  get  him  the  town 
council  had  to  meet  and  to  abolish  his  job  by  not  voting 
for  the  fund  appropriation  which  would  have  continued 
it.  Snavely  tried  everywhere  for  employment.  He  is 
currently  “on  relief,”  a  proud  and  capable  man,  with 
a«wife  and  four  children.  Anyone  can  envisage  what 
kind  of  service  he  gets  from  that  town’s  welfare  de¬ 
partment,  and  we  wonder  how  long  he  will  be  able  to 
survive. 

Again,  our  organization  was  the  only  organization 
in  America  to  get  out  appeals  for  money  for  this 
beleaguered  family.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we 
were  able  to  have  hundreds  of  dollars  sent  to  the  family 
while  they  went  through  a  deliberately  protracted  “ap¬ 
plication  process”  with  the  welfare  department  during 
which  time  they  were  callously  left  without  food. 

Charles  Crockett,  atheist  from  Jersey  City,  in  No¬ 
vember  of  last  year  decided  to  challenge  the  use  of 
city  funds  for  a  Nativity  Scene  on  the  court-house 
lawn.  Charlie’s  wife  is  a  teacher  and  he  is  a  bartender. 
The  first  letter  we  received  from  him  he  wagered  that 
no  one  could  get  him  fired  because  his  employer  was 
“true  blue.”  He  had  not  thought  that  a  liquor  license 
is  a  grant  from  a  local  government,  and  that  many 
^pressures  could  be  brought. 

Again,  our  pattern  developed  rapidly,  and  this  time 
Charlie  was  in  real  trouble  because  his  baby  was 
snatched  by  its  grandparents  and  a  custody  trial  was 
begun.  The  charge  was  that  Charlie  and  his  wife  were 
atheists  and  were,  therefore,  unfit  parents. 

Charlie  fought  it  all  the  way.  Irish  Catholic  Judge 
Gillick  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  said:  “The 
contempt  displayed  for  the  God  Who  made  us  all  by 
the  defendants  moves  the  court  to  break  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  precedent  (of  no  personal  comment  on  a  case)  but 
the  court  must  with  reluctance,  yield  to  the  religious 
license  (sic!)  granted  by  the  nation’s  highest  tribunal. 
Judgment  for  the  defendants.”  Charlie  foamed  with 
rage. 
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The  community  was  not  done  with  Charlie.  ACLU 
premised  to  take  the  case  of  the  Nativity  Scene,  and 
then  refused  because  of  Charlie’s  blunt  atheism.  And, 
then — Charlie  was  fired.  He  and  his  wife  currently 
worry  about  her  teaching  contract  and  whether  it  will 
be  renewed  for  next  year. 

But,  finally  a  champion  appeared,  with  the  strong- 
willed  Charlie  beating  the  bushes  vociferously.  The 
American  Jewish  Congress  in  early  March  announced 
that  they  would  stand  the  legal  costs  of  the  suit.  But, 
there  is  no  jcy  in  Mudville,  for  Charlie  is  completely 
and  effectively  blacklisted  from  employment. 

How  now,  brown  cow? 

We  could  chronicle  the  abuse  meted  out  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  John  L.  Joseph,  of  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New 
Jersey,  when  he  protested  the  flying  of  an  “Under 
God”  pennant  along  with  the  American  flag  at  the  city 
hall  there. 

Or  Rabbi  Sherwin  T.  Wine,  of  Birmingham  Temple 
in  Detroit,  who  has  been  “relieved”  of  his  duties  after 
his  open  confession  of  adherence  to  atheism. 

Or  Ray  E.  Parker,  Prince  George  County,  Maryland, 
schoolteacher,  who  has  not  been  able  to  get  any  job 
at  all  since  he  urged  his  senior  class  to  read  Brave  New 
World  back  in  March,  1963.  He  was  charged  with  being 
a  sponsor  of  an  “Atheistic,  obsecene  and  immoral” 
book  and  his  ass  was  grass  from  that  day  forward. 

Or  Ernest  Bergsma  who  was  refused  citizenship  in 
Canada  on  Sept.  18,  1964,  because  he  refused  to  repeat 
the  oath,  “so  help  me  God.” 

Or  the  Jewish  couple  (name  withheld  at  request) 
from  Texas  who  questioned  the  annual  Christmas 
pageant  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  asked  for  some 
reference  to  the  observance  of  Chanukah.  Over  600 
telephone  calls,  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  told 
them  to  “go  back  to  Israel,  you  God-damn  Jews.” 

Or,  the  De  Kalb,  Illinois  man  who  objected  to  a  pray¬ 
er  in  his  son’s  kindergarten  class  on  grounds  that  it 
violated  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  prayers  in  public 
schools.  In  April  Lyle  deSpain  was  advised  that  his 
employer,  a  real  estate  operator,  fired  him  because  he 
“could  not  stand  the  pressures.”  DeSpain  is  also  a 
school-teacher  who  is  no  longer  loved  as  such  by  the 
establishment.' 

Everywhere,  an  atheist  has  the  right  to  be  an  atheist 
if  no  one  else  knows  he  is  an  atheist. 

If  you  keep  your  mouth  shut,  if  you  support  Christi¬ 
anity  by  not  openly  opposing  it  .  .  .  you  can-  get  by.  But 
if  you  move  into  any  activity,  you  have  had  it.  A  little 
newspaper  or  magazine  circulated  among  a  small  group 
can  exist  if  the  little  rag  is  not  a  threat — provokes  to 
no  action,  is  not  a  “clear  and  present  danger.”  I  give 
you  The  Liberal  out  of  Philadelphia,  the  Humanist  out 
of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  the  Rationalist  out  of  St. 
Louis,  Progressive  World  out  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Truth  Seeker  out  of  San  Diego. 

The  Realist  is  an  anomaly  at  first  glance.  But,  on 
investigation  one  can  see  that  the  Realist  is  not  a  call 
to  action,  but  rather  a  firming-up  of  the  cynicism  of 
its  readers,  who  are  each  month  further  convinced  to 
recede  into  their  own  little  world  and  not  fight  the 
problems.  So,  the  Realist  has  no  particular  harassment 
directed  to  it,  of  which  anyone  is  aware. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  committee  should  be 
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formed,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the  Realist,  to 
have  a  continuing  fund-raising  program  to  assist  in 
the  ordinary  costs-of-living  of  those  persons  who  are 
on  the  front  lines.  Our  own  organization  has  fared 
adequately  well  because  I  refuse  to  accept  defeat  at 
any  level.  We  have  been  helpful  with  funds  for  the 
DeYoungs,  for  the  Snavelys,  and  of  course  we  have 
kept  the  Murrays  afloat,  and  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  But  one  buck  a  month  from  everyone  who  wants 
to  see  freedom  of  conscience  for  atheists  survive  is 
not  a  great  bite.  Hell,  we  all  twiddle  that  much  away 
each  month  in  lost  change. 

If  we  freaks  are  willing  to  put  on  a  show  for  you, 
and  in  the  process  to  slow  the  eroding  of  civil  liberties 
in  America,  each  and  every  one  of  you  could  afford  the 
bite  of  a  buck  a  month.  Have  we  any  volunteers  who 
would  serve  on  a  “Survival  Committee,”  and  be  bonded, 
and  who  would  assist  in  the  fund-raising  so  that 
money  would  constantly  be  available  for  the  personal 
survival  items  of  those  engaged  in  the  brawl?  Every¬ 
one  needs  rent  (or  house  payments),  food,  clothing, 
sometimes  on  a  short  term  basis,  sometimes  on  an 
urgently  fdlt  basis.  For  gawd’s  sake,  rally  round. 


(Continued  from  Back  Cover) 

The  government  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  his 
religious  beliefs.  Seeger  said  he  was  a  “religious  ag¬ 
nostic”  and  gave  as  his  definition  of  religion  that  of 
John  Dewey:  “Any  activity  pursued  in  behalf  of  an 
ideal  and  against  an  obstacle,  and  in  spite  of  threats 
of  persona]  loss  because  of  conviction  of  its  general 
and  enduring  value.” 

The  Southern  District  Court  for  the  State  of  New 
York  sentenced  him  to  a  year  and  a  day  in  jail  in  1962. 
He  appealed  the  decision.  The  3-judge  panel  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  convic¬ 
tion. 

Judge  Irving  Kaufman  wrote  the  decision.  He  said 
that  the  section  of  the  law  in  question  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional  because  it  violated  the  defendant’s  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion. 

The  government  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  whenever  a  Constitutional  law  is  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  it  automatically  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court  (although  the  Selective  Service  System  probably 
would  have  appealed  this  one  anyway). 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  March  8th,  in  a  24-page 
decision  written  by  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  and  agreed 
to  unanimously  by  the  other  eight  justices,  that  “any 
person  opposed  to  war  on  the  basis  of  a  sincere  belief 
which  in  his  life  fills  the  same  place  as  a  belief  in  God 
fills  in  the  life  of  an  orthodox  religionist  is  entitled  to 
exemption  under  the  statute.” 

Obviously  with  an  eye  to  110,000  Buddhists,  Taoists, 
and  Ethical  Culturists  in  the  U.S.  who  do  not  teach 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  court  said :  “Local 
boards  and  courts  are  not  free  to  reject  beliefs  because 
they  consider  them  ‘incomprehensible.’  Their  task  is  to 
decide  whether  they  are,  in  his  own  scheme  of  things, 
religious.” 

Seeger  says  of  the  decision,  “We’re  satisfied.” 

The  “we”  he  speaks  of  is  the  Central  Committee  for 
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The  Court  said :  “We  hasten  to  emphasize  that  while 
the  ‘truth’  of  a  belief  is  not  open  to  question,  there 
remains  the  significant  question  of  whether  it  is  ‘truly- 
held.’  This  is  the  threshhold  question  of  sincerity  which 
must  be  resolved  in  every  case.” 


In  other  words,  the  problem  is  that  of  a  possible 
Malingerer  in  Buddhist’s  Clothing. 


Seeger  says  that  regardless  of  the  intangibles  which 
will  come  up  in  future  cases,  he  and  the  CCCO  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  draft.  “I  think  conscription 
is  morally  wrong  and  I’m  opposed  to  it  in  principle. 
With  the  Central  Committee  I  plan  to  work  for  com¬ 
plete  abolition  of  the  draft.  We’ve  already  started  a 
concentrated  national  program  to  work  for  the  legisla¬ 
tive  repeal  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.” 
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Conscientious  Objectors,  with  offices  at  2006  Walnut 
St.  in  Philadelphia.  Seeger  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  first  became  involved  in  the  Committee’s 
work  when  they  became  aware  of  his  case,  publicized 
it  and  offered  to  help  with  court  funds. 

It  was  through  the  committee,  in  fact,  that  he  came 
in  contact  with  Kenneth  Greenawalt,  the  civil  liberties 
attorney  who  successfully  defended  his  case.  The  CCCO, 
a  non-profit  draft  counseling  agency  in  existence  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  (when  CO’s  were  first  officially 
recognized),  wages  a  nationwide  information  campaign 
against  the  draft. 

Besides  Seeger’s  part-time  work  with  the  CCCO,  he’s 
a  full-time  staff  member  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  Manhattan.  The  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  is  a  Quaker-oriented  social  service  agency. 
Seeger  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  when  he  was  working  as  a  research  assistant 
at  the  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Institute,  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  college. 

His  draft  troubles  had  just  begun,  and  a  friend  sent 
him  to  the  AFSC  office  for  its  draft  counselling  pro¬ 
gram.  Now  Dan’s  in  charge  of  the  college  program  of 
the  Service  Committee  and  spends  most  of  his  day 
doing  draft  counseling.  “I  guess  you  might  say  the 
draft  is  responsible  for  my  present  job,”  he  says  with 
a  smile. 

Seeger  might  figure  indirectly  in  future  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  the  questions  left  open  by 
the  court  in  its  decision  in  his  case — almost  invitingly 
so — is  whether  a  person  who  claims  definitely  not  to 
believe  in  God  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  exemption. 

The  Coui't  said:  “No  party  claims  to  be  an  atheist 
or  attacks  the  statute  on  this  ground.  The  question  is 
not,  therefore,  one  between  theistic  and  atheistic  be¬ 
liefs.  We  do  not  deal  with  or  intimate  any  decision  on 
that  situation  in  this  case.” 

And,  it  seems,  they  say  that  almost  with  regret. 

Then,  too,  the  question  of  the  sincerity  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  remains,  even  if,  through  future  litigation,  the 
right  of  an  atheist  to  sue  for  conscientious  exemption 
is  established.  Who  is  to  say  whether  an  objector  is 
sincere  on  moral  or  ethical  grounds,  or  simply  a  duty- 
shirker  or  draft-dodger? 


The  next  few  years  may,  at  least,  see  another  great 
'  stride  taken  toward  freedom  of  unorthodox  religious 
expression.  The  1963  school  prayer-ban  decision  was 
only  the  beginning. 
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“It’s  just  a  loose  wire  or  something — 
Dial-a-prayer  hasn’t  ‘forsaken’  you!” 


Space  Poem* 

by  Mara  Lynn 

Celaperm  Caprolan 
Celanese  Alistran, 

Lektrocet  Fiber  “T” 

Ondelet  IRC, 

Dederon  Delfion 
Celafil,  Celaspun. 

Coloray  Colorbon 
Fiberfrax  Viscalon, 

Ultra  vat  Vetroflex. 

Kolomat  Vetrotex  .  . 

Iridex  .  .  .  Novatex.  .  .  . 

Lastex . Lurex 

. Boltaflex! 

Fiberglas  Fortisan, 

Eiderlon  Durastran, 

Enkalon ! 

Lustrafil! 

Celastron — 

Fibreville  (Baby), 

Acrobel  .  .  Thiozel .  .  .  Kodel .  .  .  . 

Dynel 

Quiltacel. 

Arnel?  Fortrel? 

Vitron! 

Vicron! 

Boltathene! 

Creslan — 

Zefran — 

Royalene. 

Estron  Metlon  Dnrafil, 

Briglo  Fibro  Lanacril, 

Topel  Vyrel 
Acrilan  .  .  . 

Vyrene 

Prolene. 

Celatow. 


♦from  an  original  song 
by  Julian  Stein 


SIR  REALIST: 


Blasphemous  Gender 

While  the  theme  of  your  “one  na¬ 
tion,  under  God”  cartoon  is  not  objec¬ 
tionable,  the  manner  of  its  execution  is 
tasteless  -and  rather  repulsive.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  characterize  the  “nation” 
in  a  feminine  manner. 

T.  Norwood  Whitley,  Jr. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Satisfied  Reader 

You  are  doing  your  usual  fine  job 
of  reporting  and  I  never  write  fan  let¬ 
ters  but  consider  this  one. 

Alan  Abel,  Society  for 
Indecency  to  Naked  Animals 
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WAR  ON  VIETNAM 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

They  raided  my  village  less  than  a 
month  ago.”  Whereupon  the  Viet  Cong 
open  fire. 

Now,  the  subtle  way  you  can  tell 
the  Good  Guys  from  the  Bad  Guys  in 
this  particular  comic  book  is  by  what 
they  say  when  they  die.  The  South 
Vietnamese  say  YiiiU;  whereas  the 
Viet  Cong  say  Aiiieee! ;  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  military  advisers  say  Arrgghh! 

Also,  the  oposing  weapons  make  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds.  The  Good  Guys  go 
Blam!  Blam!  The  Bad  Guys  go  Da-Da- 
Da-Da-Da  (revealing  an  obvious  Rus¬ 
sian  influence). 

Anyway,  a  watchful  guard  at  the 
ammunition  dump  spots  the  Viet  Cong 
and  alerts  headquarters  in  Saigon. 
Captain  Duke  Larson  advises  the  South 
Vietnamese:  “Maybe  I  can  help,  Gen¬ 
eral!  There’s  a  crazy  idea  buzzing 
around  in  my  bonnet.  .  .  .” 


Patriotic  Perversion 

Your  note  (issue  #55)  showing  “na¬ 
tionalistic”  support  for  trusses  could 
have  been  fortified  considerably,  in  my 
opinion,  by  showing  the  brochure  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  Stick  Shop  [the  acknowl¬ 
edged  supply  store  for  sadists  and 
masochists] . 

Geoffrey  Wagner 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dissatisfied  Reader 

In  compliance  with  a  New  Year’s 
resolution,  I  must  ask  you  to  cancel 
my  subscription. 

Ken  Robertson 
Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


He  outlines  his  plan  and,  explains 
the  text,  “because  the  only  alternative 
seems  to  be  disaster,  he  is  given  the 
green  light.” 

The  guerillas  see  their  helicopter. 

“Look,  comrade !  A  tin  bird  waddles 
toward  us!” 

“They  will  not  fire  for  fear  of  hit¬ 
ting  the  children!  Or  clobbering  the 
ammo  dump — and  doing  our  job  for 
us!  An  extra  ration  to  all  if  we  shoot 
the  copter  from  the  sky!” 

Up  in  the  copter:  “It’s  raining  hot 
metal  up  here — time  for  us  to  spring 
a  surprise  of  our  own.’ 

The  surprise  that  had  been  buzzing 
around  in  Duke’s  bonnet  was  tear  gas. 

But  observe  the  chronology. 

This  comic  book  went  on  sale  in 
February.  It  had  gone  to  the  printer 
in  December.  The  stories  were  written 
in  November  or  before. 

Yet  the  first  public  report  of  gas 
actually  being  used  in  Vietnam  was 
filed  by  a  reporter  in  Saigon  at  2  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Monday,  March  22nd. 

On  March  23rd,  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  explained  that  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  Communist  troops  had  taken 
refuge  among  civilian  villagers  in  Phu- 
yen  Province  and  that  “rather  than 
use  firepower,  thereby  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  noncombatants,  to  drive  the 
Viet  Cong  out  of  the  area,  the  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  dispensed  the  riot-con¬ 
trol  agent.  Their  objective,  of  course, 
was  to  save  lives.” 

According  to  a  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
port,  “Idea  for  use  of  the  gas  origin¬ 
ated  with  American  advisers.  .  .  .” 

And  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  26th,  a  U.S.  officer  was  quoted: 
“If  we  could  douse  a  hamlet  contain¬ 
ing  Viet  Cong  soldiers  with  a  tempor¬ 
ary  incapacitating  agent  long  enough 
to  go  in  and  sort  out  the  Good  Guys 
from  the  Bad,  this  could  be  a  boon 
to  the  war  effort.” 

Is  it  not  clear  now  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  relies  on  Jungle  War  Stories  for 
its  military  strategy  in  Vietnam? 

#ie  practice  is  not  a  new  one,  either. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Buz  Sawyer 
strip.  Once  he  backed  a  naval  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  funds  for  anti-subma¬ 
rine  warfare.  Buz  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
took  on  a  Soviet  submarine  which  had 
been  nestling  off  our  shores.  They 
merely  inscribed  on  the  side  of  the  sub 
with  a  special  new  underwater  paint: 
“Bang,  you’re  dead!” — and  the  Soviet 
submarine  commander  got  sent  off  to 
Siberia. 

A  few  months  later,  back  in  real 
life,  Congress  voted  extra  monies  for 
anti-submarine  warfare  programs. 

Likewise,  Steve  Canyon.  When  Can¬ 
yon  learned  that  the  “RX-71  program” 
had  been  cut  back  to  save  funds,  he 
commented  into  his  coffee  cup  with 
slick  sarcasm:  “I  guess  it  won’t  really 
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matter !  If  the  Russians  send  a  few 
Roman  candles  at  us  some  cloudy  night, 
we’ll  make  a  formal  protest  in  the 
United  Nations — if  we  can  only  find 
the  pieces  of  the  building!” 

Again,  back  in  real  life,  the  U.S. 
Senate  later  voted  74-13  approving  an 
extra  320-million-dollars  —  an  appro¬ 
priation  strongly  opposed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  —  for  development  of  the 
Air  Force’s  RS-70  reconnai sauce-strike 
bomber. 

More  recently,  Steve  got  involved 
with  a  group  of  demonstrators.  He 
had  been  in  the  middle  of  necking  with 
a  lady  named  Perdita  Rune  when  a 
call  came  and  interrupted  with:  “There 
is  a  group  of  peace  marchers  on  the 
way  to  picket  the  missile  base.  The 
people  of  Hodag  have  never  even  seen 
a  picket  line!  Some  of  our  guys  are 
going  to  beat  the  marchers  up  when 
they  reach  our  town!” 

“S-Steve,”  stammers  Perdita.  “Where 
are  you  going?” 

He  asks  her  to  call  the  chief  of 
police,  adding:  “He  may  need  to  call 
out  his  deputies  to  help  protect  the 
pickets!” 

Perdita:  “PROTECT  the  dirty  Pink¬ 
os ?” 

Steve:  “Is  this  the  Miss  Rune  who 
also  opposed  the  coming  of  missiles  to 
her  town?” 

Perdita:  “You  made  me  almost 
proud  of  Hodag  being  a  prime  target, 
but  these  Communists  wish  to  destroy 
us  from  within!” 

Steve:  “Lots  of  people  besides  the 
Reds  are  sincerely  against  what  we  are 
doing — and  they  have  a  right  to  say 
so — but  that's  all!  None  of  them  must 
hold  up  work  on  the  base  by  sitdowns 
or  any  other  way!  .  .  .  Handling  the 
peace  marchers  is  part  of  my  job!” 

Perdita:  “Why  don’t  you  resign 
from  the  Air  Force  and  work  for  me?” 

Steve:  “Thanks,  no — I’m  not  used 
to  having  a  female  boss!” 

Perdita:  “It  wouldn’t  be  like  that! 
Must  I  spell  out  the  details?  I  need  a 
man — to  look  after  my — ah — inte^jsts! 
You  would  be — well,  the  boss  in  every 
sense — because  .  .  .” 

He  leaves  her  in  a  severe  state  of  in¬ 
cipient  sublimation. 

CUT  TO:  The  road  to  Hodag.  Can¬ 
yon  confronts  the  predictably  bearded 
leader  of  the  marchers. 

Steve:  “Why  march  here?  The  mis¬ 
sile  base  is  on  the  far  side  of  Hodag.” 

Beard:  “We  wish  the  people  to  know 
our  mission!  We’ll  reach  the  site  in 
due  course!” 

Steve :  “  I  came  to  the  outskirts  to 
tell  you  the  local  residents  are  not  used 
to  picketing.  I’m  afraid  they  mdy  try 
to  hurt  you!” 

Beard:  “We  thank  you,  friend — but 
why  are  you  so  solicitous  of  our  wel¬ 
fare  when,  as  you  say,  the  others  will 
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not  be?” 

Steve:  “I  am  Colonel  Canyon,  the 
commander  of  the  base.” 

Beard:  “You  almost  had  us  fooled 
for  a  moment,  warmonger!  Now,  if 
you  will  please  step  aside  and  allow  us 
to  proceed!” 

Perdita,  meanwhile,  has  driven  to 
downtown  Hodag.  The  local  Juvenile 
Decents  are  already  there: 

“We’ll  clobber  the  Commies  when 
they  get  here!” 

“And  how!  We’ll — oh!  It’s  Miss 
Rune!” 

“Don’t  stop,”  says  Perdita.  “I  came 
down  to  give  you  some  ideas  on  how  to 
handle  the  Pinkos!  When  those  Pinkos 
try  to  walk  through  Hodag,  I  want 
some  ACTION!” 

“Don’t  worry,  Miss  Rune!  We’ll  give 
it  to  ’em!” 

“Where  it  counts,”  adds  another, 
waving  a  baseball  bat. 

The  marchers  by  this  time  discover 
that  Canyon  has  arranged  a  police  es¬ 
cort  for  them. 

Beard:  “A  police  escort  for  us?” 

Steve:  “Of  course!  I  told  you  there 
is  an  angry  mob  up  ahead  waiting  to 
harm  you.  As  citizens  of  the  United 
States  you  are  entitled  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  peaceful  assembly!” 

Marcher:  “You’re  darn  right!” 

Steve :  “Now  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
prove  that  you  are  citizens!” 

Beard:  “We  must  prove  we  are 
United  States  citizens?” 

Steve:  “Right!  Otherwise  the  police 
do  not  have  to  protect  your  parade — • 
and  with  an  angry  mob  up  ahead  they 
cannot,  for  your  own  protection,  allow 
your  parade  to  go  on!” 

Beard:  “What  is  proof?” 

Steve:  “Your  passport!  Your  birth 
certificate!  Baptismal  certificate!” 

Beard:  “No  one  carries  a  passport 
INSIDE  the  U.S.!” 

Steve:  “As  you  know,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  states  that  citizens  are  entitled  to 
free  speech  and  free  assembly!  The 
police  will  protect  all  paraders  so  en¬ 
titled!  No  draft  cards  or  social  security 
cards — you  do  not  have  to  be  a  citizen 
to  obtain  either!  Line  starts  here!” 

At  this  moment,  Perdita  and  her 
gang  round  the  corner.  She  throws  a 
rock.  It  hits  Canyon  in  the  head.  He 
is  taken  to  a  hospital  and  the  march  is 
called  off.  Somehow  the  esprit  de  corps 
is  gone.  The  crisis  has  been  averted 
via  the  cop-out  route. 

Now,  there’s  just  one  thing  which 
disturbed  a  few  readers.  For  instance, 
a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
wanted  to  know  when  Steve  Canyon 
had  “replaced  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  as  interpreter  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  ‘The  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble’  applies  to  all 
people,  not  just  to  citizens.  .  .  .” 

We  wrote  to  Milton  Caniff  and  re¬ 


ceived  the  following  reply: 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  good  letter. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
you  follow  Steve  Canyon  so  closely, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  you  took  the 
time  and  trouble  to  express  your  views 
on  the  Constitutional  issue  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  episode. 

“Of  course  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
stop  the  impending  riot  and  bloodshed 
in  Hodag.  Colonel  Canyon  never  said 
it  was.  He  stated  that  the  Chief  of 
Police  thought  it  was  legal  to  require 
the  people  on  both  sides  to  show  proof 
of  citizenship. 

“One  of  the  prime  rules  of  Air  Po¬ 
lice,  Military  Police  and  Shore  Patrol 
procedure  is  always  to  keeD  a  crowd 
from  becoming  a  mob.  The  police  or 
military  commander  is  admonished  to 
use  any  device  he  can  think  of  to  sim¬ 
mer  the  group  down  and  stop  the  tide 
of  hate  which  brings  oh  shooting  and 
disaster. 

“All  of  a  sudden  Steve  had  the  hot¬ 
heads  on  both  sides  reaching  into  their 
pockets  for  baptismal  certificates  in¬ 
stead  of  blackjacks.  Roosevelt  used 
such  a  technique  when  he  established 
NRA — which  slowed  the  panic  syn¬ 
drome,  even  though  FDR  probably 
knew  it  had  little  chance  before  the  . , 
Supreme  Court. 

“As  with  all  people  who  tell  fibs, 
Steve  was  punshed  by  being  hit  on  the 
head  with  a  rock.  I  think  the  real  mor¬ 
al  in  all  this  is  to  never  teach  rich 
spinsters  to  throw  a  slider.” 

Well,  so  much  for  comic  strip  moral¬ 
ity.  As  General  Twining  himself  says 
about  Steve  Canyon  and  his  30  million 
readers:  “I  know  of  no  way  to  tell  so  J 
many  people  so  much  about  us,  and 
what  we  are  and  why  we  are.” 

During  World  War  II,  President 
Roosevelt  personally  complimented 
Ham  Fisher,  creator  of  Joe  Palooka, 
for  helping  to  make  the  pre-war  draft 
more  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Also,  the  British  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  kept  Fisher  apprised  of  Gener- 
al  Montgomery’s  progress  in  the  Battle 
of  Tunisia  so  that  the  real  battle  and 
Palooka’s  participation  in  it  might 
reach  a  mutual,  simultaneous  climax. 

Jules  Feiffer  is  slightly  cynical  about  • 
the  Infamous  Artists  School: 

“Seemingly  their  only  objection  to 
World  War  III  is  the  loss  in  newspaper 
circulation  it  might  mean  for  them. 
‘Oops,  there  goes  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  How  many  papers  does  that 
leave  me?’  .  .  . 

“I’ve  always  been  fascinated  by  the 
Cold  War  comic  strips  in  light  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  newspapers  in 
not  wanting  editorial  comment  on  the 
comic  page.  Our  Cold  War  cartoonists 
have  been  fighting  the  bolsheviks  for 
nearly  20  years  now  and  no  editor 
protested  that  this  was *  editorial  com- 
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ment.  Walt  Kelly  in  Pogo  attacked 
McCarthyism  back  in  1954  and  editors 
protested  that  this  was  editorial  com¬ 
ment. 

“I  have  finally  discovered  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  a  cartoon  does  not 
waver  from  official  government  policy 
• — or  unofficial  Pentagon  fantasy — it  is 
not  considered  editorial  in  nature.” 

And  so  we  return  to  Jungle  War 
Stories.  The  tear  gas  was  not  the  “des¬ 
perate  weapon”  heralded  on  the  cover. 
That  was  another  story.  .  .  . 

Viet  Cong  guerillas  have  been  ter¬ 
rorizing  the  entire  Mekong  Delta  and 
have  now  fled  to  the  safety  of  the 
swamps. 

The  hippy  military  adviser  remarks: 
“This  is  gonna  be  like  trying  to  gouge 
the  Seminoles  outta  the  Everglades! 

.  .  .  Everglades!  .  .  .  That  gives  me  a 
ringading  idea!” 

Contact  is  made  with  Saigon  head¬ 
quarters  where:  “You  want  .  .  . 
WHAT?  How  many?  I  can’t  promise 
anything  ...  if  this  is  a  gag  .  . 

The  request  gets  gent  on  its  way  to 
Washington  D.C.  where:  “Stop  mum¬ 
bling  in  my  ear,  Fenster!  It  may  sound 
insane,  but  if  that’s  what  they  want — 
round  up  the  shipment  and  jet  it  to 
them  IMMEDIATELY!” 

At  the  airport:  “That’s  right,  Ma¬ 
jor.  All  previous  consignments  sus¬ 
pended  !  This  stuff  —  top  priority  to 
Saigon!  Pentagon  calls  it  URGENT !” 

The  cargo  is  loaded,  shipped  to  Viet¬ 
nam,  reloaded  aboard  the  helicopters, 
and  flown  above  the  swamps  controlled 
by  the  Viet  Cong. 

“The  Yankee  fools  are  too  low  for 
napalm!  This  must  be  merely  an  idi¬ 
otic  air  observation!  OPEN  FIRE!” 

Blam  Blam! 

(You  may  recall  that  it  is  the  Good 
Guys’  weapons  which  go  Blam  Blam! 
Obviously  the  Viet  Cong  have  once 
again  stolen  American  military  equip¬ 
ment.  The  N.Y.  Times  reported  on 
February  8th  that  “American  military 
advisers  in  Vietnam  have  long  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  majority  of  Viet  Cong 
weapons  are  American-made  ones  cap¬ 
tured  in  battle  from  South  Vietnamese 
forces.”  The  next  month,  in  Pravda, 
Wilfred  Burchett  wrote  that  since  1961 
Viet  Cong  infiltrators  have  been  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  being  trained  by 
American  instructors  in  the  use  of 
modern  arms  and  military  equipment.) 

“Encountering  heavy  ground  fire! 
We  can’t  stay  around  and  dance  with 
these  bimbos,  Mike!” 

“Message  received,  Duke!  Hatch 
open.  .  .  .  Delivery  of  goods  about  to 
start.  .  .  .  Elevation  fine,  Duke!  Start 
tilting  so  our  special  delivery  can  be 
dumped  right  in  their  laps!” 

SPLASH! 

And  two  dozen  alligators  are  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  helicopters. 
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That  was  the  ringading  idea. 

“The  cursed  enemy.  He  dooms  us 
with  dragons  from  the  sky!” 

The  guerilla  leader  threatens  to  per¬ 
sonally  execute  any  coward  who  turns 
and  runs.  But  .  .  . 

“It  is  useless!  We  cannot  resist  these 
horrible  creatures  that  infest  the 
swamp !  ” 

Leader:  “You  are  sniveling  swine! 
A  bullet  will  stop  these  crea  .  .  .  Help! 
AIIIEEEE  !  !” 

The  Viet  Cong  flee  the  swamp  and 
surrender. 

For  those  who  have  said  that  we 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam  because  we 
are  losing  the  war — the  implication 
being  that  if  we  were  winning,  our 
presence  would  then  be  justified — the 
Alligator  Caper  ought  to  have  great 
appeal. 

And,  since  our  military  strategy  has 
obviously  been  inspired  by  comics  in 
the  recent  past,  we  may  look  for  some 
action  around  the  Florida  Everglades 
in  the  near  future. 

It  will  be  the  ultimate  in  Pop  Pa¬ 
triotism. 
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the  audience  by  saying — in  reference 
to  slain  white  civil  rights  workers— 
“Those  boys  were  just  artifacts,  man. 
They  weren’t  real.  If  they  went  [to 
Mississippi]  to  assuage  their  leaking 
consciences,  that’s  their  business.  I 
won’t  mourn  for  them.  I  have  my  own 
dead  to  mourn  for.’ 

Last  December,  though,  he  wasn’t 
quite  that  vehement. 


Then,  Jack  Newfield  had  quoted 


“Excuse  me,  but  would  you  have 
a  spare  cleaning  day  available? 


Jones  in  the  Village  Voice:  “Negro  life 
in  America  is  so  cheap.  You  don’t  hear 
anything  about  the  four  little  girls 
who  died  in  that  church  in  Birming¬ 
ham  last  September,  but  you  hear  a 
whole  lot  about  about  Mickey  Schwern- 
er.  All  right,  I’m  sorry  that  cat  is  dead 
and  all,  but  what  about  those  four 
black  girls?” 

He  was  right  about  that,  you  know. 

And  nobody  sent  any  official  con¬ 
dolences  to  Malcolm  X’s  widow,  either. 
True,  a  statement  of  sympathy  is  a 
pitiful  consolation,  but  it’s  the  only 
symbol  of  respect  we  have. 

That,  and  money. 

The  proceeds  from  Broadway  Answers 
Selma  were  going  to  aid  the  family  of 
Reverend  Reeb.  But  what  about  Jimmy 
Lee  Jackson,  that  poor  nigger  whose 
mammy  got  clubbed  by  a  state  trooper, 
and  when  Jimmy  Lee  rushed  the 
trooper,  the  trooper  shot  him?  It  was 
decided  only  as  an  afterthought  re¬ 
sulting  from  criticism,  that  some  of 
the  proceeds  should  go  to  Jackson’s 
family  too. 

White  people  really  still  do  have  a 
master-slave  relationship  with  Ne¬ 
groes. 

It  was  revealed  nicely  last  year  when 
Drew  Pearson  wrote:  “During  recent 
weeks  I  have  visited  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  Northern  cities — New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Baltimore — and  I  can 
report  that  anti-Negro  sentiment  has 
increased  and  hardened  overnight.  .  .  . 
Already  this  is  hurting  chances  of  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  strong  civil  rights  bill.” 

Since  when  is  civil  rights  a  goddam 
reward? 

And  this  year  Roy  Wilkins  wrote: 
“Negro  citizens  are  irked  by  the  fact 
that  nowhere  in  all  the  condemnation 
fbf  Martin  Luther  King’s  proposed 
boycott  of  Alabama  products]  was 
more  than  passing  reference  made  to 
the  factors  which  impelled  Dr.  King 
to  ask  the  drastic  step  against  a 
whole  state.  Coupled  with  this  was  the 
assertion  that  the  boycott  call  would 
endanger  the  imminent  victory  in  the 
Negr.o  struggle,  especially  the  federal 
voting  bill.” 

If  you  fellas  don’t  behave  .  .  . 

The  drama  has  become  so  bizarre 
that  you  have  Wilson  Baker,  Selma’s 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  com¬ 
ing  on  like  a  black  nationalist:  “This 
has  ceased  to  be  a  Negro  movement. 
It’s  become  a  misfit  white  movement. 
At  least  we  had  good  music  when  the 
Negroes  were  demonstrating.” 

Of  course,  nobody  in  Selma,  Alabama 
has  ever  heard  of  Leroi  Jones,  but  in 
New  York  City  he  makes  good  copy. 

Village  Gate  owner  Art  D’Lugoff 
was  upset  about  what  he  had  read  in 
the  Times  —  that  at  the  Vanguard 
Jones  and  crew  extended  their  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  white  civil  rights 
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workers  to  the  six  million  Jews  who 
were  slaughtered  in  Nazi  Germany — 
and  so  he  called  for  a  continuation  of 
the  blasphemy  at  his  club.  > 

Jones  agreed  to  participate  only  be¬ 
cause  D’Lugoff  promised  him  the  free 
use  of  the  Gate  for  a  benefit  for  the 
Black  Arts  Repertpry  Theatre.  At  the 
Vanguard,  Jones  had  received  cash 
for  that  same  purpose. 

Nat  Hentoff  was  one  of  the  panel¬ 
ists  at  the  Gate. 

“About  the  six  million  Jews,”  he  said, 
“you  know,  this  is  a  tragedy  within  a 
tragedy,  and  I  don’t  like  it  being  used 
for  rhetoric.  The  tragedy  of  those 
deaths — and  there  were  many  millions 
more  Poles  and  Gypsies  and  Lord 
knows  who,  including  Russians  —  is 
that  nobody,  including  the  Jews  and 
the  Poles  and  the  Gypsies,  what  few 
of  them  are  left,  learned  anything 
from  it. 

“I  will  agree  that  these  is  no  real 
cohesive  Jewish  organization,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  Jewish  organizations 
within  the  endemic  tendency  to  disa¬ 
gree  among  Jews.  But  the  fact  is 
there  was  no  outcry  about  the  A-bomb 
in  Hiroshima,  there’s  no  organized 
Jewish  outcry  about  South  Vietnam, 
there’s  no  organized  Jewish  outcry 
about  the  whole  skein  of  violence  that 
is  part  of  this  country’s  foreign  policy. 

“Now  the  other  part  of  this  is — it 
seems  to  me  so  simple,  and  yet  it  also 
indicates  the  lack  of  role  reversal  abil¬ 
ity — what  the  hell  difference  does  it 
make  to  a  guy  in  central  Harlem  or 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  or  the  South  side 
of  Chicago,  that  six  million  Jews  were 
killed? 

“I  mean  you  can’t  expect  a  guy  on 
the  Bowery — and  this  is  true  of  a 
cracker  as  well,  or  a  guy  in  Appala¬ 
chia,  or  an  Indian,  or  a  Mexican — you 
can’t  expect  him  to  be  Paul  Tillich. 
He  is  hurting  and  he  is  hungry.  And 
the  only  Jews  he  happens  to  see,  prob¬ 
ably,  are  the  storekeepers  who,  for 
other  economic  and  determinist  reas¬ 
ons,  are  part  of  the  ghetto.  But  you 
really  can’t  bring  in  the  six  million 
Jews  there,  because  it  is  not  rele¬ 
vant.” 

D’Lugoff :  “I  think  your’e  dead 
wrong,  Nat,  and  I  think  it’s  a  dis¬ 
grace — ” 

Hentoff :  “Are  you  going  to  take  my 
mezuzzah  away?” 

D’Lugoff :  “ — because  anybody  who 
has  the  audacity  to  talk  about  any  hu¬ 
man  beings  that  were  killed  or  massa¬ 
cred  or  lynched  the  way  you  have  .  .  . 
I  think  that  you  are  saying  something 
that,  believe  me,  you  may  not  like  it, 
but  I  think  it’s  anti-Semitic.” 

Krassner:  “Not  only  is  your  mez- 
uzzah  being  taken  away,  but  your 
foreskin  is  being  given  back.” 

We  got  into  a  discussion  of  the  white 


power  structure,  and  when  D’Lugoff 
asked  Jones  just  what  it  was  that  he 
wanted  him  to  do,  Jones  replied:  “I 
want  you  to  give  this  club  to  my  fa¬ 
ther.” 

Now  this  is  where  the  Function  of 
Leroi  Jones  comes  in.  The  alternative 
reactions  to  his  demand  are  (1)  laugh¬ 
ter;  (2)  serious  hope  that  Jones’ 
father  could  open  such  a  club  if  he 
wanted  to;  and  (3)  defensive  dialogue. 

D’Lugoff  chose  the  latter  course. 

“But  I  built  this  place  up  with  my 
own  hands,”  he  said,  in  effect.  “Be¬ 
sides,  this  is  a  marginal  operation.” 

“Youre  a  drag,”  said  Jones. 

“Oh,  yeah?”  responded  D’Lugoff. 
“You’re  ai  bigger  drag.” 

The  N.Y.  Post  reported  this  as: 
“You’re  a  bigot  drag.” 

If  you  ask  D’Lugoff  now,  he’ll  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  credit  for  calling  Jones 
a  bigot  drag. 

That’s  the  way  history  is  made. 

Jones  leaned  over  and  mumbled  to 
me,  “Hey,  man,  is  this  cat  really  Jew¬ 
ish?” 

“He’s  a  mulatto  Jew,”  I  answered. 

Jones  giggled. 

Several  weeks  previously,  I  had 
moderated  a  Speak-Out  at  the  Village 
Vanguard — “What’s  Wrong  With  Pru¬ 
rience” — and  while  Barney  (Grove 
Press)  Rossett  was  speaking  out,  Ralph 
( Eros  and  Fact)  Ginzburg  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  me,  “Is  he  Jewish?” 

I  wrote  a  note  saying:  Aren’t  all 
p  o  rn  o  g  ra  pliers  ? 

Ginzburg  looked  puzzled. 

I  added  the  word  Jewish  and  trans¬ 
posed  the  question  mark,  so  now  my 
note  read:  Aren’t  all  pornographers 
Jewish ? 

Ginzburg  still  looked  puzzled. 

In  mid-1964,  Leroi  Jones  said:  “The 
minute  you  become  any  how,  any  way, 
accepted  or  known  or  thought  of  in 
good  stead  in  a  white  society — what 
have  you  done  to  be  that?  I  have  that 
constant  paranoia.  Because  I  do  not 
trust  America  as  far  as  I  can  throw 
it.  So  if  anybody  says  to  me  you  are 
a  good  man,  I  suspect  it.” 

A  year  later  he  was  the  recipient 
of  a  Guggenheim  Award  for  “creative 
writing  in  the  theatre.” 

He  didn’t  reject  the  prize. 

Meanwhile,  two  of  his  plays  were 
being  pressured  out  of  business  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  police  and  newspapers. 
The  owner  of  the  Warner  playhouse 
charged  that  police  had  “suggested” 
that  he  banish  the  Jones  plays  before 
they  granted  his  theatre  a  permanent 
license.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Hollywood  Citizens-News  both  de¬ 
cided  they  would  no  longer  accept  ads 
for  the  plays. 

Police  actually  halted  the  sale  of 
seats  after  vice  squad  requests  that 
obscenity  charges  be  filed  against  one 


of  the  plays,  The  Toilet,  were  rejected 
by  the  city  attorney’s  office.  The  Dep¬ 
uty  City  Attorney  said  that  while  his 
office  was  “not  satisfied  with  all  as¬ 
pects”  of  The  Toilet,  he  wasn’t  pre¬ 
pared  to  issue  any  complaints  against 
it. 


The  Toilet,  which  takes  place  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  boys’  lavatory  of  a  high 
school,  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
binations  of  the  usual  objectionable 
words.  It  ends  on  a  note  of  interracial 
homosexuality. 

“America  is  a  homosexual  country,” 
Jones  once  said  (in  a  quotation  that 
was  left  out  of  Newfield’s  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Village  Voice  article  for  lack 
of  space).  “When  I  look  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent  I  see  a  big  fat  ugly  faggot.  Do 
you  want  to  know  how  to  judge  a  coun¬ 


try’s  vitality?  Well,  stand  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson  and  Cbe  Gueverra  naked  against 
a  wall,  and  ask  any  chick  in  the  world 
who  she  would  rather  screw.  Or  stand 
Lyndon  and  Fidel  against  the  wall.” 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  plays’  producers 
said  they  would  continue  to  operate  on 
a  no-charge  basis,  ‘accepting  donations 
from  members  of  the  audience,  until 
permits  could  be  obtained. 

Paddy  Chayefsky  suggests  that  they 
simply  leave  their  money  in  a  tray 
on  the  set,  which  is  a  row  of  urinals. 

I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
this  scenery  for  my  back  yard,  but 
upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  it  was 
going  to  be  displayed  in  The  Jewish 
Museum.  I  swear. 


That  was  with  the  agreement  of  de¬ 
signer  Larry  Rivers,  naturally;  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  Jones’ 
lack  of  concern  for  six  million  dead 
Jews  as  a  pro-Fascist  position. 

Speaking  of  Ghana,  Nat  Hentoff 
said  that  Nkrumah  is  “running  an 
authoritarian  state.  He’s  doing  a  per¬ 
fect  Wallace-type  job.  I’ve  heard  that 
from  some  Nigerians.” 

Jones  said  that  “Nigerians  are  the 
most  treacherous  people  in  the  world.” 

“But  these  were  very  hip  Nigerians,” 
countered  Hentoff. 

“There  were  some  relatively  hip 
Nazis,  too,”  said  Jones. 

Now  there  is  only  one  possible  in¬ 
ference  you  can  draw  from  that :  The 
Nazis  were  Bad  Guys. 

Leroi  Jones’  mothei'  must  have  been 
very  happy  when  he  became  the  first 
boy  on  his  block  to  grow  up  and  marry 
a  nice  Jewish  girl.  A  nice  white  Jew¬ 
ish  girl.  And  they  have  two  daughters. 
This  doesn’t  make  Jones  a  hypocrite. 
It  simply  makes  fools  of  those  among  1 
us  who  bother  to  become  upset  by  his 
generalized  hostility. 

“It  is  wrong  to  visit  the  sins  of  the 
father  upon  the  son,”  says  the  white 
Jewish  liberal  about  Leroi  Jones  as 
he  steadfastly  refuses  to  buy  a  Volks¬ 
wagen. 
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Press  Distortion  of  The  Free  Speech  Movement 


by  Michael  Nagler 

During  the  free  speech  controversy  last  fall  at  Berk¬ 
eley,  distortion,  suppression  and  general  butchery  of 
the  news  by  local  and  national  media  reached  lows  as 
depressing  as  those  hit  during  and  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy.  In  a  way  the  press  business 
out  here  may  prove  to  be  even  more  important. 

The  actual  event,  of  course,  was  on  an  incomparably 
smaller  scale,  but  in  the  case  of  the  assassination,  evi¬ 
dently  only  a  dozen  or  so  people  were  actually  eye¬ 
witnesses  to  events  that  were  reported  inaccurately 
and  came  away  with  some  feeling  of  resentment; 
whereas  at  Berkeley  literally  thousands  of  students 
and  others  who  actively  took  part  in  the  December 
strike  in  one  way  or  another  would  spend  a  whole  day 
seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  the  general  consternation 
on  campus  and  then  have  the  weird  experience  of  see¬ 
ing  headlines  such  as  “Rebel  Strike  a  Flop”  being  plac¬ 
idly  peddled  right  in  Dwinelle  Plaza  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  ruckus. 

What  is  more  serious,  of  course,  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  participated  in  the  “rebellion”  to  the  extent 
of  joining  the  climactic  Sproul  Hall  sit-in  and  mass 
arrest  (December  3)  were  treated  to  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  which  smeared  them  as  academic 
washouts,  hard-core  demonstrators, 
non-students  altogether  and,  predict¬ 
ably  enough,  Communist-inspired. 

The  Bay  Area  does  not  have  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  stainless  steel  reportage.  In 
1962,  for  example,  this  writer  and 
several  of  his  confreres  in  the  Student 
Peace  Union  went  to  see  Capt.  Ross  of 
the  Berkeley  Police  Dept,  to  discuss  our 
plans  for  a  peace  demonstration  to 
run  counter  to  the  annual  Veteran’s 
Day  Parade. 

Captain  Ross  bent  our  ear  for  a  good 
half  hour  about  his  duty  to  defend  our 
right  to  free  expression  of  our  beliefs 
even  though  he  personally  disagreed 
with  them  violently,  he  asked  us  where 
we  would  like  to  station  ourselves  for 
the  big  show  so  as  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  adequately  if  anything  were  to 
come  up,  and  he  suggested  that  we 
should  probably  7iot  carry  out  our  idea 
of  actually  marching  in  the  parade 
since  he  couldn’t  vouch  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  we  did;  in  any  case,  he  said, 
only  the  Parade  Marshall  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  could  give  us  permission 
to  do  that  since  legally  it  was  his  pa¬ 
rade.  , 

We  left  the  police  station  happy  with 
Captain  Ross  and  relieved  not  to  have 
to  follow  through  on  somebody’s  hare¬ 
brained  scheme  to  march  in  the  pa¬ 
rade,  which  we  didn’t  like  anyway. 

The  next  day  the  Oakland  Tribune 
carried  an  article  on  page  two  stating 
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by  Floyd  Hunter 

“Fuck!”  stated  a  protest  sign  carried  by  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  student  March  5th  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.  He  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  campus 
police  who,  along  with  the  administration,  failed  to  ask 
him  what  his  sign  meant. 

The  next  day  four  other  persons  were  arrested  for 
the  same  action ;  two  of  them  were  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  students,  one  a  free  lance  writer,  another  was  a 
student  from  Oakland  City  College  who  was  visiting 
the  campus  and  who  became  so  upset  over  the  arrests 
of  the  others  that  he  scribbled  the  word  “fuck”  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  thrust  it  at  the  police  who  promptly 
arrested  him. 

What  did  the  protesters  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  ? 
Everyone  seemed  so  outraged  over  the  incident  that 
no  one  took  time  to  ask  those  who  used  it  what  was 
meant  by  its  use.  After  my  first  amusement  at  reading 
about  the  incident,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  persons 
involved  probably  were  not  advocating  sexual  license 
on  campus,  but  rather,  that  they  were  using  the  term 
as  an  expression  of  contempt  or  exasperation. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  crystalizing  around  the  idea  that 
the  young  men  were  either  acting  irresponsibly  silly  or 
that  they  were  intent  upon  bringing  a 
vast  shame  upon  the  University  for 
which  they  should  be  immediately  pun¬ 
ished. 

I  received  a  first-hand  account  of 
the  campus  happening  from  one  of  my 
daughters  who  recalled  witnessing  it 
on  the  second  day  of  the  arrests.  A 
student  herself  at  UC,  she  recalled 
that  the  arrested  students  had  been 
attempting  to  man  a  table  on  the  main 
campus  quadrangle  to  raise  money  for 
the  legal  defense  of  the  student  ar¬ 
rested  the  day  before.  “They  had  a 
sign  hung  in  back  of  the  table  with  the 
word  ‘fuck’  written  on  it,”  she  said 
blandly — as  I  tried  to  keep  a  bland  ex¬ 
pression  myself.  “One  of  them  grabbed 
a  microphone  as  the  police  began  the 
arrests  and  yelled,  ‘Fuck!  Fuck!  Fuck! 
Fuck!’  I  was  cracking  up  and  so  was 
everybody  else,”  she  giggled. 

We  continued  the  conversation  for  a 
few  more  minutes  in  which  I  tried 
manfully  to  think  of  some  way  to  use 
the  word  “fuck”  and  make  it  come  out 
as  matter-of-course  as  my  daughter 
had.  I  finally  managed  to  use  the  word 
a  couple  of  times,  but  it  seemed  forced 
and  hollow;  not  at  all  the  robust  word 
I  have  so  often  used  with  male  col¬ 
leagues  on  camping  trips.  I  was  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  how  taboo  the  word 
actually  is. 

The  following  day  the  newspapers 
and  other  news  media  were  full  of  the 
incident,  but  all  carefully  refrained 
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that  we  had  asked  Ross  for  permission  to  march  and 
that  he  had  denied  it,  sending  us  on  to  the  Chief  of 
Police,  who  had  similarly  denied  it  and  sent  us  on 
to  the  Parade  Marshall,  who  had  finally  squelched  us 
with  the  following  words — being  a  complete  text,  in 
direct  quotation  marks,  of  the  mythical  harangue  de¬ 
livered  to  us  by  that  individual  during  our  mythical 
interview  with  him. 

Now  as  luck  would  have  it  the  real  Parade  Marshall 
of  the  American  Legion  was  very  annoyed  to  see  the 
fictitious  speech  appearing  over  his  name  in  the  Trib¬ 
une,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  paper  explaining  that, 
while  he  cetainly  would  have  said  very  much  the  same 
thing  had  any  such  group  approached  him  with  such  a 
request,  we  hadn’t  and  he  hadn’t.  This  letter  was  duly 
printed  in  a  sub-microscopic  corner  of  a  rear  page  in 
the  next  day’s  Tribune. 

This  way  of  dealing  with  facts  and  with  retractions 
came  close  to  being  standard  operating  procedure  dur¬ 
ing  the  FSM  crisis. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  strong  possi¬ 
bility  that  William  Knowland,  erstwhile  California 
campaign  manager  for  Barry  Goldwater  and  owner  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  was  responsible  for  starting  the 
whole  controversy  by  asking  Kerr  to  close  the  one 
traditional  “Hyde  Park  area”  left  on  campus  in  order 
to  forestall  picketing  against  his  paper  for  alleged 
discriminatory  hiring  practices. 

So  it  was  no  surprise  that  President  Kerr  found 
plenty  of  publicity  for  his  assertions  that  the  students 
sitting  in  at  Sproul  Hall  had  broken  into  the  office  of 
former  President  Sproul  and  scattered  files  all  over 
the  floor,  and  that  40%  of  those  students  were  non- 
student  hard  core  demonstrators — this  item  made  Le 
Monde  and  other  papers  abroad — but  much  less  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  retractions  he  issued  later,  viz,  that 
former  President  Sproul  has  kept  his  files  spread  out 
all  over  the  place  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  that  he 
(Kerr)  had  meant  only  that  40%  of  the  leaders  of  the 
students  were  non-student  (to  my  knowledge  the  only 
paper  to  print  the  latter  retraction  was  the  school’s 
own  Daily  Californian) . 

It  is  difficult  to  pin  down  the  manner  or  the  level  at 
which  these  and  other  sorts  of  distortions  get  into  the 
finished  newspaper;  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  not  to 
be  the  work  of  the  individual  reporter.  One  student, 
for  example,  found  himself  standing  near  a  telephone 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  sit-in  as  a  reporter  phoned 
in  his  estimate  that  “There  are  about  twelve  hundred 
kids  in  here,”  and  the  telephone  answered,  “That’s  not 
acceptable,  I’ll  run  it  as  six  hundred.” 

Much  unacceptable  news  was  made  in  those  weeks 
and  at  least  one  reporter,  whose  name  must  be  with¬ 
held,  became  so  frustrated  at  the  utter  impossibility 
of  getting  accurate  news  reporting  past  the  image 
curtain  of  his  editors  that  he  actually  called  the  FSM 
and  informed  them  that  he  would  quit  his  prominent 
Bay  Area  paper  as  soon  as  he  could. 

The  editorial  )>6ards  would  again  seem  to  be  in¬ 
dicted  l^y  their  pictorial  policy :  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  pictures  were  obviously  taken  of  every  phase  of  the* 
demonstrations  (Howard  Harawitz,  “official”  photog 
of  the  FSM  is  bringing  out  a  whole  book  of  them)  but 
to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  December  5  only 
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two  were  acceptable,  one  of  an  anti-picket  picket  (front 
page)  and  one  of  two  happy-go-lucky  strikebreakers 
walking  through  a  picket  line.  The  headline  that  day 
ran,  “Massive  UC  Strike  Fails — Most  Students  Go  to 
Class.” 

The  Examiner  was  even  more  clever:  Their  cover 
photo  for  the  previous  day  had  shown  the  second  floor 
of  Sproul  Hall  completely  littered  by  sheets  of  paper 
and  a  few  other  objects;  they  neglected  to  mention,  of 
course,  that  the  paper  had  been  strewn  there  by  the 
police  during  their  impromptu  booking  procedures. 

Statistics  vary  as  to  the  real  effectiveness  of  the 
strike,  but  statistics  tell  next  to  nothing  anyway.  Many 
instructors  who  did  meet  their  classes  gave  over  their 
class  time  to  discussions  of  free  speech  either  because 
they  were  afraid  of  administrative  reprisals  if  they 
did  walk  out  or  because  they  were  just  too  upset  to 
teach;  without  question  the  strike  did  just  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do — paralyze  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  University  until  the  administration  was  forced  to 
do  something  positive  about  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation. 

•  Yet  by  the  old  techniques  of  selecting  reportage  and 
pictures  and  running  headlines  which  did  not  corres¬ 
pond  even  to  the  pre-selected  texts,  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.Y.  Times, 
were  able  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  FSM  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  a  small  minority  of  unwashed  rebels 
and  professional  malcontents  who  did  not  have  the 
support  of  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the  students 
and  who  accomplished  nothing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  along  with  pictures  and 
headlines,  editorials  were  almost  universally  more  dis¬ 
paraging  than  actual  news  coverage.  One  can  write  a 
thrilling  editorial  condemning  protest  demonstrations 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  at  all,  as  these 
examples  will  show: 

Most  "of  the  news  media,  including  television,  make  no 
mention  of  the  Communist-led  nature  of  the  riots.  Why? 
The  truth  is  that  the  University  of  California  has  been 
infiltrated  by  radical  leftists  and  socialists — perhaps  not 
numerically  but  in  student  organizations  of  the  kind  that 
are  used  for  propaganda.  — Anderson  (Indiana)  Herald 

President  Kerr  says  the  demonstrations  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  off-campus  elements,  some  of  whom  have  been 
identified  with  Communist  causes.  That  figures:  .  .  .  Latin 
American  Communists  and  leftists  of  paler  shades  become 
professional  “students”  in  order  to  use  universities  as  a 
base  for  agitation,  and  give  their  causes  the  prestige  of 
intellectual  coloration.  t  — Tampa  Tribune 

“An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  27,500  students  on 
the  home  campus  .  .  .  went  to  classes  as  usual.”  This  re¬ 
port  from  the  impartial  UPI  ought  to  be  a  reminder  that 
in  any  college  .  .  .  there  are  sensible  students  working  to 
gain  an  education  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  respon¬ 
sible  citizenship;  and  there  is  also  a  ragtag  minority  out 
to  raise  the  devil  or  attract  attention.  .  .  .  Some  of  those 
who  defied  the  college,  the  police,  and  the  government  of 
the  State  were  not  even  enrolled  at  the  University.  Some 
were  professional  or  semi-pro  agitators  .  .  .  most  of  the 
801  (arrestees)  were  simply  stupid  kids. 

— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 

But  the  UPI  was  not  impartial  enough  for  some  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Bulletin;  their  estimates  of  1,000  pickets  and 
40  classes  cancelled  were  neatly  halved  on  page  two 
of  the  same  edition.  Police  and  FSM  surveys  of  the 
arrested  sit-ins  showed  83.4%  to  be  students  or  teach- 
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ing  assistants  (i.e.,  graduate  students)  with  strikingly 
higher  than  average  grades;  the  Bulletin  did  not  pick 
up  on  this  impartial  survey  (although  the  Examiner 
did  print  population  statistics  that  day). 

What  we  had  in  the  local  and  national  coverage  of 
the  free  speech  controversy  was  just  a  particularly  bad, 
or  perhaps  just  particularly  flagrant  example  of  the 
same  old  story:  news  media  guided  by  principles  of 
advertising  rather  than  fact-finding.  Where  else  but 
frcm  Mad  Avenue  could  President  Kerr  have  learned 
the  trick  of  citing  exact  figures  (40%)  to  gain  credence 
for  his  hopelessly  wild  guess  about  the  number  of  non¬ 
students  involved  in  the  sit-in? 

Image  salesmanship  was  evident,  too,  in  the  implan¬ 
tation  of  phrases  such  as  “anarchy”  as  opposed  to 
“law  and  order”  for  the  establishment  side,  and  in  the 
constant  attempt  made  especially  by  local  papers  to 
paint  FSM  students  as  wild-eyed,  unkempt  riot-mongers. 
Here  is  a  choice  description  made  early  in  the  game 
by  the  Oakland  Tribune  (November  12)  : 

For  the  third  successive  day,  a  lean  student  with  a 
wild  mop  of  reddish  curly  hair,  who  looks  as  if  he  stepped 
out  of  an  Italian  Renaissance  painting,  one  Mario  Savio, 
ascended  a  makeshift  podium.  As  Savio  began  his 
harangue  .  .  . 

On  Tuesday,  December  8,  the  day  when  the  arrested 
students  appeared  in  court  for  preliminary  hearings 
and  Kerr  held  his  ‘extraordinary  convocation’  at  the 
Greek  Theater,  the  Chronicle  reported  the'  court  scene, 
“768  UC  Students,  spit-and-polish  neat  and  ostensibly 
paragons  of  meekness  and  rectitude,”  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  theatrical  performance,  “Savio,  dressed 
for  the  occasion  .  .  .  was  given  a  standing  ovation  that 
indicated  the  division  of  sentiment:  about  one  third 
stood.  .  .  .” 

According  to  one  professor:  “I  couldn’t  understand 
it,  all  around  me  [in  the  faculty  section]  men  just  sat 
on  their  hands  when  the  president  walked  in;  men  who 
had  been  my  friends.” 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  why  certain 
editors  in  very  high  positions — who  were  sympathetic 
to  the  truth  if  not  tp  the  FSM — were  not  able  to  break 
through  this  image.  For  example,  Joel  Pimsleur,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  of  the  Chronicle,  wrote  a  scathing  attack 
of  the  Administration  and  the  press  which  was  re¬ 
leased  only  to  the  Columbia  University  paper  and 
never  appeared  in  the  Bay  Area. 

In  any  event,  thousands  of  students,  faculty,  and 
civilians,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  had  never  been 
very  moved  by  political  events  before,  were  infuriated 
by  the  press  coverage — more  sometimes  than  by  the 
events  themselves.  The  only  amusing  notes  were  struck 
by  the  squirming  of  the  local  papers  trying  to  explain 
the  wholehearted  support  that  the  prestigious  Academic 
Senate  voted  the  unwashed  agitators  on  December  9 
(managed  by  headlines  such  as  “Faculty  Backs  Rebels” 
and  “Academic  Senate’s  Plan:  ‘Total  UC  Freedom’”) 
and  by  a  classic  article  by  Berkeley  Gazette  sports 
columnist  Jim  Scott: 

I’m  wondering  today  if  the  University  of  California 
shouldn’t  take  another  look  at  its  entrance  requirements. 
Each  year  jillions  of  serious-minded  young  athletes  are 
turned  back  because  they  lack  a  high  scholastic  average. 
This  applies  to  perhaps  a  dozen  members  of  Berkeley 
High’s  1964  football  team.  .  .  . 

Television  watchers  saw  in  Craig  Morton  the  highest 
qualities  with  which  a  young  man  can  be  endowed.  Among 
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21  other  Look  All-Americans,  he  lit  for  New  Yorkers  the 
perfect  image  of  UC.  His  good  looks  and  culture  match  his 
extreme  football  talent.  And  he  has  given  so  much  of  him¬ 
self  to  his  school. 

Conversely,  the  demonstrators  have  used  their  soiled 
bodies,  their  foggy  intellect  only  to  tear  down  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  citadel  of  learning,  which  helped  build  the  bomb, 
produced  a  dozen  Nobel  Award  winners.  New  Yorkers 
wretched  in  disbelief  to  see  on  TV  their  bodies,  a  melange 
of  beards  and  black  sox,  piled  up  like  cattle  along  the 
corridors.  .  .  . 

Actually,  there’s  no  explaining  the  uprising.  But,  on  re¬ 
flection,  it  does  seem  that  a  good  education  should  go  to 
those  who  really  want,  who  really  need  it. 

FSoyd  Hunter — Continued  from  Page  25 

from  using  the  key  word  in  describing  it.  They  spoke 
instead  of  the  “Berkeley  four  letter  word,”  “an  obscene 
word”  and  one  columnist  humorously  referred  to  it  as 
the  word  with  the  initials  of  the  university,  UC,  in  the 
middle  of  it;  but  nobody  could  bring  themselves  to 
print  the  word. 

Some  papers  were  vague  about  how  many  “obscene” 
words  were  used  or  how  many  students  had  used  them. 
The  impression  was  given  by  some  of  the  press  that  the 
Berkeley  campus  was  seething  with  obscenity.  Again, 
nobody  asked  the  students  what  the  words  had  meant 
to  them  or  why  they  had  used  them. 

Five  days  later  Drs.  Kerr  and  Meyerson,  President 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  respectively,  threat¬ 
ened  to  resign,  giving  as  their  reason  “the  obscenity 
issue”  which  “was  a  last  straw”  in  student-administra¬ 
tive  relations.  Thus  they  placed  the  blame  for  their 
own  failures,  among  other  more  profound  university 
troubles,  on  the  shoulders  of  three  students. 

As  I  was  brooding  over  the  whole  thing,  I  was  asked 
to  speak  at  one  of  the  noon  rallies  of  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  on  the  topic  of  the  “threatened  resigna¬ 
tions.”  I  think  I  was  asked  because  I  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  several  power  structure  studies  around  the 
state  in  the  past  few  years ;  because  I  am  an  outsider 
in  relation  to  campus  affairs ;  and,  importantly,  because 
the  students  have  a  great  need  to  engage  in  dialogue 
with  adults. 

With  all  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement,  there  is  still 
very  little  communication  between  the  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministration  and  student  body.  Most  of  the  dialogue 
that  has  gone  on  has  been  between  the  students  them¬ 
selves  and  between  token  members  of  the  student  body 
and  the  faculty-administration. 

On  the  same  platform  with  me  when  I  finally  deliv¬ 
ered  myself  to  the  students  of  a  few  remarks,  was 
Mario  Savio,  who  quietly  denounced  the  four-letter 
men  as  silly,  but  who  agreed  with  me  that  the  rub  in 
the  whole  Berkeley  situation  is  related  to  the  fact  that 
a  faction  of  the  Regents  are  riding  Kerr  unmercifully 
and  that  the  real  confrontation  continues  at  Berkeley 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  forces  of  arbitrary  power 
who  believe  that  a  select  few  ought  to  tell  everybody 
else  what  to  do  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  in 
society  everywhere  (and  the  students  in  particular) 
who  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  shared  power  in 
decision-making  at  the  level  of  policy-making. 

I  also  wondered  aloud,  “What  are  the  four-letter 
students  trying  to  say  to  us?” 

The  Regents  have  since  decided  to  continue  investi¬ 
gating  Dr.  Kerr’s  administration  and  to  push  for  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  students  now  accused  of  creating  the 
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great  uproar  of  obscenity.  The  reaching  for  clubs  and 
the  obvious  scapegoat  tactics  in  the  whole  situation 
were  and  are  revolting. 

In  talking  to  some  of  the  students  immediately  after 
my  appearance  on  campus,  I  learned  that  the  four-letter 
word  students  had  been  using  their  signs  to  protest 
the  fact  that  some  of  their  fellow  students  had  been 
arrested  in  Oakland  for  allegedly  using  obscene  words 
during  a  mass  civil  rights  picketing  of  restaurants 
there.  The  four-letter  students  were,  it  was  claimed, 
using  the  word  “fuck”  as  a  sympathetic  gesture  toward 
their  jailed  friends  in  Oakland. 

Further,  they  were  contending  that  the  word  was  no 
more  shocking  than  many  used  to  describe  events  in 
Selma  and  Vietnam.  One  student  had  prepared  a  plac¬ 
ard  which  was  headed : 

In  the  name  of  morality  and  public  decency,  we  demand 
immediate  action  against  the  use  of  the  following  obscene 
words: 


Overkill 

Napalm 

Free  world 

Escalation 

Clean  bomb 

Loyalty  oath 

The  national  interest 


Pacification 

Nigger 

Moderation 

Gradual 

Defoliation 

Megadeaths 

Negotiation  from  strength 


After  hearing  the  students  and  realizing  that  their 
use  of  the  word  fuck  had  a  great  deal  more  meaning 
than  was  being  reported  in  the  press,  I  determined  to 
at  least  look  up  the  word  and  find  out  how  obscene  it 
might  really  be.  I  was  surprised  at  what  I  found. 

In  trying  to  find  the  word  “fuck,”  a  word  I  have 
heard  all  my  life,  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  standard 
English  language  dictionaries.  Neither  the  Webster, 
Oxford,  Wright’s  English  Dialect,  Skeat’s  Etymologi¬ 
cal,  Britannica  World  Language,  Swan’s  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can,  nor  Funk  and  Wagnalls’  English  Language  dic¬ 
tionaries  have  the  word. 

Turning  to  the  dictionaries  of  slang  one  does  better, 
but  even  some  of  them  treat  the  word  very  gingerly. 
The  most  cautious  said  that  it  is  a  word  meaning 
merely,  “to  horse  around,”  or  “damn.”  The  sexual 
meaning  of  the  word  is  skipped  entirely  by  all  but  the 
Partridge  Dictionary  of  American  Slang  which  defines 
it  in  its  pristine  sense  as  “an  act  of  sexual  connection.” 

Since  I  had  so  long  considered  the  word  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  expression,  I  became  very  curious  about  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  British  dictionaries  listed  it.  Reading 
a  little  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  English 
language,  recalling  dimly  a  high  school  reading  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  calling  up  my  rejection  of  British  smug¬ 
ness,  lingering  Victorianism,  and  their  predilection  for 
an  elite  establishment,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
after  William  had  conquered  and  impoverished  the 
Saxons  by  putting  Normans  into  every  governmental 
post,  these  same  people  had  evidently  suppressed  all 
Saxon  words  related  to  bodily  parts  and  functions  and 
supplanted  them  with  such  expressions  as  fornicate, 
urinate  and  defecate. 

Yet,  the  more  robust  and  meaningful  Saxon  words 
have  survived  with  the  people,  if  not  in  the  dictionaries, 
only  to  have  one  of  them  pop  up  on  the  UC  campus 
this  March.  The  Normans  must  be  spinning. 

I  was  struck,  too,  at  how  little  times  really  change. 
The  British  from  William’s  day  to  the  present  have 
persistently  espoused  the  idea  that  public  policy  should 
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be  made  by  the  elite  for  the  masses.  In  spite  of  the 
school-book  propaganda  related  to  Britain’s  “demo¬ 
cratic  ways,”  at  bottom  it  is  a  system  in  which  the 
elite  tell  the  masses  what  will  go  on  and  what  will  not. 

The  American  system  is  essentially  the  same  sort. 
The  British  system  has  been  the  same  since  1066  and 
the  American  heritage  of  it  has  been  the  same  since 
1776.  The  students  at  UC  are  beginning  to  take  issue 
with  the  elitist  idea,  history  or  no  history  to  buttress  it. 

Whatever  they  were  saying,  I  suspect  that  with  their 
one  word  they  were  saying  more  than  the  Regents  and 
administration  said  afterwards  in  their  six  hours  of 
secret  session  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words.  But 
of  course,  nobody  got  around  to  asking  the  students 
what  they  had  meant.  They  just  hauled  them  off  to  jail. 

Immediately  aftqr  jailing  the  students,  a  great  hypo¬ 
critical  shock  wave  of  self-righteous  indignation  swept 
the  political  circles  of  the  state.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  under  the  circumstances,  refused  to 
touch  the  case,  considering  it  “indefensible”;  the  fac¬ 
ulty  began  muttering  to  itself  that  the  students  should 
have  a  “fair,  due  process  hearing”  so  that  they  could 
be  kicked  out  of  school  with  no  hope  of  return ;  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  washed  its  hands  of  such  foul  lan¬ 
guage;  and,  as  pointed  out,  the  Regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  tried  to  kick  Kerr  and  Meyerson  out  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  contending  that  anarchistic  obscenity  was  reign¬ 
ing  on  campus  when  actually  Victorian  prudery  was  in 
full  sway. 

Finally,  Kerr  and  Meyerson  turned  the  whole  inci¬ 
dent  to  their  political  advantage,  holding  on  to  their 
jobs,  by  putting  the  blame  of  their  general  failure  to 
treat  the  students  as  human  beings  tired  of  being 
treated  as  academic  mill  hands  upon  three  UC  students 
who  had  discharged  their  anger  at  the  whole  situation 
in  a  word  that  has  become  a  colloquialism. 

All  I  can  say  is,  “Fuck  ’em  all !” — except  the  three 
students,  of  course. 


WHY  I  DID  IT 

or,  Happiness  is  a  4-letter  word 

by  John  J.  Thomson 

On  Wednesday  the  5th  of  March  I  inadvertently  started 
what  has  since  become  a  movement  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley  to  legalize  the  use  of  a  word.  I  be¬ 
gan  by  sitting  on  the  campus  holding  a  sign  that  said 
“fuck.”  I  was  expressing  a  wide  range  of  emotions  by  the 
act: 

1.  The  Free  Speech  Movement  fought  for  four  months 
to  get  free  speech,  800  kids  got  busted,  and  the  student 
body  had,  in  the  last  month,  sunk  back  into  the  pre-FSM 
apathy,  leaving  the  same  hard-core  members  of  the  left 
wing  groups  to  do,  as  before,  all  the  work. 

2.  The  obscenity  laws  are  completely  useless  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  being  a  manifestation  of  the  general  anti-life 
atttiude  of  the  ruling  class  and  an  attempt  to  force  this 
perverted  attitude  on  the  unwilling  (I  hope)  masses. 

3.  There  is  a  huge  lack  of  love  in  the  world  at  large  and 
my  personal  prescription  for  the  cure  of  our  sick  society 
can  be  summed  up  in  that  single  word — i.e.,  Fuck! 

[Editor’s  note:  The  Realist  objects  to  the  sign  only  in 
terms  of  its  false  panacea  aspect.  But  Thomson  was  ar¬ 
rested  with  bail  set  at  $550,  and  faces  the  possibility  of  a 
6-month  jail  sentence  plus  fine — and  suddenly  the  right  to 
be  silly  become  an  issue.  The  ACLU  says  civil  liberties  “are 
not  being  violated.”  It  is  this  desire  for  respectability  in 
the  midst  of  madness  that  is  the  real  obscenity.] 

The  Realist 


Once  Again  the  Realist  Presents  Both  Sides  of  a  Question 


by  Larry  Cole: 

Altruistic  Function  and  Effectiveness 
or-— How  to  Be  a  Good  Guy 

Saint  Realist,  a  plastic  god  on  a  spring,  has  no  mouth. 
It  bounces  from  side  to  side  in  a  gesture  of  pessimism, 
bouncing  forward  in  what  may  be  construed  as  an 
affirmative  nod  only  if  it  should  fall  face  first  off  the 
dashboard  to  the  oblivion  of  a  dirty  car  floor.  It  is  a 
truly  representative  god. 

I  found  out  how  representative  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  this  article — at  the  outset  an  attempt  to  convey 
some  note  of  thanks  to  all  the  people  who  have  been  a 
positive  force  behind  our  work  at  the  Lower  Eastside 
Action  Project.  In  the  Realist  (#54)  I  told  of  the 
cop-outs,  the  frauds  and  the  devious.  It  was  important, 
now,  I  thought,  to  present  the  other  side.  Kind  of  like 
giving  equal  time. 

Thoughts  bounced  back  and  forth  and  when  they 
rolled  to  a  stop  in  the  small  handball  court  in  my  head, 
I  kept  seeing  pictures  of  prayer  books  with  gold  leaf 
letters  telling  who  had  to  die  before  it  was  donated. 
I  saw  plaques  on  the  back  of  church  seats  and  buildings, 
rooms  and  sitting  places  at  various  schools  and  hos¬ 
pitals  and  community  centers,  and  I  thought  this  was 
no  way  to  repay  people.  Mainly  because  nobody  cares 
who  gave  it,  so  long  as  it’s  there  to  use. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  people  who  have  given 
LEAP  their  labor  and  money  and  support  have  given  it 
so  that  LEAP  can  be  here  for  the  kids  to  use.  Over  the 
past  three  years  a  group  of  kids  have,  in  turn,  taken 
some  definite  positive  steps  toward  fulfilling  their  own 
private  never-never-lands  because  of  the  support  LEAP 
has  been  able  to  give.  It  is  important,  then,  to  consider 
the  support  LEAP  has  been  given. 

I  thought  about  old  Marc  Anthony  talking  about  the 
evils  that  men  do  living  after  them  and  what  happened 
to  the  good,  and  I  tried  to  come  up  with  an  answer  why. 
I  thought  that  the  reason  may  be  that  people  have  to 
confirm  the  tragedy  of  their  own  lives  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  others.  I  concluded  that  this  must  be  why  no 
significant  social  changes  occur  without  ending  in 
destruction.  This  passed  away  with  my  second  cup  of 
coffee. 

Maybe  it’s  the  English  language.  You  know,  how  it’s 
supposed  to  be  so  much  easier  in  English  to  express 
doubt  and  hate  than  it  is  to  express  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  love.  I  concluded  that  this  was  partially 
the  answer  to  my  “why.” 

I  am  able  to  say  that  there  are  a  handful  of  kids  to¬ 
day  who  are  excited  about  today  and,  at  least,  tomor¬ 
row.  They  are  experiencing  less  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
police,  schools  and  themselves.  They  demonstrate  in 
front  of  Police  Headquarters  instead  of  throwing  bricks 
at  police  cars.  They  are  able  to  talk  on  radio  and  TV, 
if  they  want.  They  get  excited  about  trips  and  plan 
them,  talk  about  what  will  happen  when  they  finish 
school  and  are  beginning  to  make  plans  for  their  fu¬ 
ture.  They  take  abuse  less  willingly  and  are  becomming 
able  to  strike  back  without  destroying  themselves. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 


by  John  Francis  Putnam: 

Managerial  Function  and  Effectiveness 
or — How  to  Be  a  Prick 

Any  survey  of  this  nature  ought  to  stand  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  a  man  outstanding  in  the  field.  A  recent 
column  by  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  Dick 
Schaap  points  to  just  such  an  outstanding  man,  Mr. 
James  T.  Aubrey,  ex-President  of  CBS-TV  who  had 
just  been  dismissed  from  his  post.  Schaap  wrote  in 
tribute : 

“The  friends  of  James  T.  Aubrey  gathered  yester¬ 
day  to  complain  about  the  way  CBS  had  treated  him 
and  both  of  them  were  very  upset.  He  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS-TV  for  five  years,  and  he  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  Sunday  with  only  a  few  hours’  notice,  and  the 
fact  that  Aubrey  himself  would  have  admired  the  ma¬ 
neuver  was  beside  the  point. 

“Jim  Aubrey  may  not  have  been  the  most  disliked 
man  in  the  television  business,  but  the  halls  of  CBS 
Monday  morning  looked  like  the  Army  looker  room 
after  a  victory  over  Navy.  .  .  .  Aubrey  came  into  his 
job  to  succeed  Louis  G.  Cowan,  whose  fault  had  been 
that  he  wanted  everyone  to  love  him.  Aubrey  did  not 
make  this  mistake.  He  quickly  earned  a  nickname,  ‘The 
Smiling  Cobra,’  which  is  a  term  of  affection  only 
among  mongooses.  Monday,  with  the  cobra  coiled  away 
in  his  Central  Park  South  apartment,  TV  people  talked 
about  him  fondly.  Fond  adjectives  like  ‘ruthless’  and 
‘arrogant’  and  ‘cruel’  kept  creeping  into  their  conver¬ 
sation.  They  did  not  talk  for  attribution.  They  had 
heard  that  snakes  do  not  die  until  sundown.” 

Preliminary  Conceptions 

A  serious  outline  of  present-day  executive-managerial 
systems  and  the  disastrous  emotional  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  that  tend  to  result  from  the  pressures  gener¬ 
ated  thereby,  must  include  some  delineation  of  the 
character,  habits,  social  aberrations  and  unabashed  gall 
of  that  authority  figure  universally  known  as  “The 
Prick.” 

The  Prick  is  an  executive  who  is  usually  placed 
halfway  between  absolute  corporate  power  and  the  or¬ 
ganizational  ground  level.  In  more  popular  terms,  a 
Subordinate  is  one  who  has  to  look  busy,  whereas  the 
Prick  is  busy. 

The  actual  function  of  the  Prick  is  difficult  to  define. 
The  tactics  he  employs  such  as  terror,  bullying,  and 
plain  “unspeakableness”  or  schrecklishkeit  often  serve 
effectively  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he  does  nothing  at 
all — and  this,  for  twice  as  much  money  as  those  who 
do  the  actual  work.  In  such  areas  as  advertising  and 
television,  where  the  exact  nature  and  worth  of  The 
Thing  done  is  almost  always  of  dubious  value,  this 
becomes  an  important  consideration. 

The  following,  for  example,  is  a  not-for-attribution 
statement  made  by  an  ABC-TV  junior  executive:  “I 
don’t  know  what  that  Prick  does  .  .  .  really !  He’s  in 
before  any  of  the  rest  of  us  and  leaves  after  we  do  and 
he  never  lets  up  the  whole  time  he’s  here  and  he’s  in 
and  out  of  every  department  yelling,  so  I  guess  he 
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must  have  some  value.  .  . 

Some  thoughtful  students  assert  that  the  state  of 
mind  and  attitude  that  results  in  one  being  labelled  a 
Prick  is  the  result  of  “Job  Trauma”  and,  like  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  conditions  of  extreme  competi¬ 
tiveness  in  employment  status  struggles  and  organiza¬ 
tional  power  politics.  While  being  a  Prick  may  have  its 
unenviable  aspects  as  far  as  the  easy  acceptance  of  your 
peers  may  be  concerned,  it  has  its  own  great  rewards 
— Money  and  Power.  , 

Establishing  the  Image 

The  Prick  should  be  conventionally  handsome,  pref¬ 
erably  Ivy  League,  with  an  innate  ability  to  produce 
at  least  seven  variations  on  a  basic  sneer  of  contempt. 
He  should  be  anti-intellectual  (while  supporting  for 
reasons  of  outward  prestige  such  kitch  deals  as  Lincoln 
Center  where  he  can  appear  for  Business  Reasons). 
He  should  often  remark  that  “talent”  is  cheap,  and  be 
able  to  say  this  with  simple,  if  not  charming,  candor, 
as  if  this  expressed  The  Way  Things  Are. 

The  masterly  Prick  is  he  who  can  place  a  Jew  and 
a  Negro  in  responsible  positions  without  threatening 
his  own  niche  in  the  power  structure,  and  this  involves 
knowing  the  right  Jewish-oriented  jokes  to  tell  his  pet 
Jewish  executives,  as  well  as  having  the  correct  inte¬ 
gration  lapel  button  to  wear  when  dropping  in  on  his 
pet  Negro  executive’s  office  (which  is  “right  by  the 
door  as  you  walk  in,  man”). 

The  essential  role  of  the  Prick  is  to  appear  to  be 
the  one  who  suffers  alone,  carrying  the  whole  burden 
of  the  network  or  the  agency.  He  establishes  the  idea 
that  work  in  and  of  itself  is  an  intolerable  burden.  A 
practical  application  of  this  concept  is' to  withhold  all 
approval  of  those  who  are  happy  in  their  work.  Sheer 
joy  of  doing  work  must  be,  to  the  practiced  Prick, 
suspect  beyond  anything  else,  and  he  should  bear  down 
on  any  sucker  he  catches  “humming”  on  the  job. 

When  the  Prick  enters  a  department  where  there  is 
laughter  and  it  stops,  he  knows  that  he  has  arrived. 
He  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  telling  the  subordin¬ 
ates  to  keep  on  with  the  merriment.  Rather,  he  leaves 
them  in  suspense  f#or  an  unbearable  moment,  so  that 
they  can  see  that  the  Prick  is  “hurt”  at  being  left  out. 
Then,  with  a  subtly  poisonous  expression,  in  a  care¬ 
fully  self-deprecating  way,  he  should  say:  “I  don’t 
know  what’s  going  on  around  here  behind  my  back, 
but  it  must  be  awfully  funny!”  After  letting  that  sink 
in,  he  tosses  in  a  vicious  thrust  like,  “Bradley,  haven’t 
you  finished  the  copy  for  the  Blatz  ad  yet?”  The  Prick 
knows  that  this  represents  a  full  day’s  work  and  that 
he  had  Gnly  assigned  it  to  Bradley  an  hour  before,  but 
he  has  caught  his  victim  off  guard.  While  Bradley 
sputters  with  indignation,  the  Prick  walks  out. 

Remember  this  at  all  times :  The  Prick  is  emotional 
about  business,  and  business-like  about  emotions. 

Two  Fundamental  Attitudes 

A  Prick  is  unpredictable:  He  strives,  for  instance, 
to  work  up  a  variable  system  about  coffee  breaks  dur¬ 
ing  a  conference.  He  should  never  adopt  the  same  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  announcement  that  the  coffee  wagon 
is  outside.  On  some  days,  the  Prick  should  be  benign 
and  accept  the  offer  of  coffee  and  a  Danish  (but  only 
from  a  subordinate  he  knows  is  guilty  about  some¬ 
thing).  However,  next  day,  the  expert  Prick  will  halt 
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the  mad  scramble  towards  the  coffee  wagon  with  a 
savage  “What  the  hell  is  this,  a  picnic?”  The  Prick 
should  never  settle  for  the  obsequious  “How  about 
you,  Chief  .  .  .  want  me  to  bring  you'  a  coffee?”  Re¬ 
mind  the  groveling  bastard  that  you  (Prick  that  you 
are)  don’t  need  to  waste  time  when  you  can  make 
instant  coffee  “right  here  at  my  desk!” 

A  Prick  practices  pseudo-familiarity:  It  is  up  to 
the  Prick  to  establish  the  distance  at  which  he  can 
best  manipulate  his  subordinates.  A  good  way  to  do 
this  is  to  force  them  into  calling  him  by  a  nickname 
of  his  own  choosing.  “Ha,  ha,  just  call  me  ‘Grumpy,’ 
lads  .  .  .  everybody  calls  me  that  around  here!”  The 
Prick  is  then  secure  that  they  won’t  use  that  one  be¬ 
hind  his  back.  Later,  he  can  tiptoe  into  a  subordinate 
bull-session  and  catch  the  big  fat  dismay  cn  their 
faces  when  they  realize  he’s  heard  their  real  nickname 
for  him. 

The  clever  Prick  under  no  circumstances  ever  as¬ 
sumes  that  distasteful  nickname  for  himself  in  an  “I- 
Can-Take-A-Joke-As-Well-As-The-Next-Guy”  ploy,  for 
their  vile  nickname  has  now  become  part  of  the  Prick’s 
'power  over  the  underlings,  as  long  as  they  remain 
afraid  to  use  it  in  front  of  him.  Meanwhile  they  have 
to  call  him  “Grumpy,”  choking  back  real  emotion  as 
they  say  it;  nothing  creates  dislike  for  a  Prick  so  much 
as  the  obligatory  use  of  the  “affectionately  familiar.” 

The  Question  of  Status 

Introducing  subordinates:  The  wise  Prick  never  in¬ 
troduces  subordinates  to  visiting  VIPs  by  name.  He 
designates  them  from  afar  and  indicates  their  titles : 
“This  is  my  Copy  Chief  .  .  .  this  one  is  my  Media  Man. 

.  .  .”  The  Prick  reinforces  the  impression  to  the  visi¬ 
tors  that  his  subordinates  are  inmates  of  a  zoo.  If 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  Prick  simply  cannot 
avoid  introducing  a  subordinate  by  name,  he  makes 
sure  it  is  by  a  nickname  he  knows  the  victim  cannot 
stand,  and  does  so  in  a  jovial  voice.  Joviality  in  the 
presence  of  visiting  powers  is  sound  policy.  A  “good 
guy”  pose  is  especially  infuriating  and  consolidates 
the  Prick’s  sense  of  naked  power. 

Keeping  them  off  balance:  the  Prick  keeps  subor¬ 
dinates  guessing  and  permanently  uneasy  about  their 
status  with  the  firm.  One  sound  method  is  to  bawl 
out  a  subordinate  in  front  of  an  outsider.  This  works 
best  if  the  Prick  can,  in  a  lucky  moment,  slip  in  a 
vicious  reproach  for  laxity  in  the  performance  of  duty 
when  an  old  school  chum  of  the  subordinate  happens 
to  be  visiting  the  office  and  they  are  all  chatting  ami¬ 
ably. 

The  Prick  may  also  bedevil  underlings  while  they 
work.  He  might,  for  example,  walk  into  a  department 
without  saying  anything  and  stand  in  back  of  the  first 
man  he  sees.  The  Prick  stares  accusingly  at  his  back 
for  several  minutes  until  the  silence  builds  up  in  the 
room,  then  asks  abruptly:  “What’s  wrong?” 

Praising  Subordinates :  Do  it  badly.  No  matter  how 
well  done  the  job  may  be,  dab  in  a  minute  touch  of 
insincerity,  so  that  the  slob  really  can’t  be  sure  that 
he  has  done  such  a  good  job.  To  insure  this  effect,  the 
Prick  should  finish  off  with  a  careful  escape  clause: 
“Of  course  ...  it  isn’t  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind  .  .  .” 
The  Prick  then  holds  the  silence  for  at  least  a  minute, 
then  finishes  off  with  “.  .  .  but  I  know  you  did  your 
best!” 
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Techniques  to  Practice 

The  Appearance  of  Creativity:  A  working  Prick  soon 
develops  a  good  eye-for-detail.  Any  idiot  with  a  mem¬ 
ory  course  can  acquire  it,  but  it  takes  a  Prick  to  use  it 
to  its  best  advantage.  The  ability  to  point  out  picayune 
flaws  in  a  finished  piece  of  work  or  a  production,  has 
something  godlike  about  it  when  exercised  in  an 
anxiety-ridden  job  situation  with  deadlines  hovering. 
Here  is  where  the  eye-for-detail  takes  the  place  of 
“creativity” — which  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  something 
you  never  quite  can  put  your  finger  on,  whereas  the 
Prick  .  .  .  well,  you  must  admit,  he  gets  results! 

The  Disappearance  of  Enthusiasm:  The  Prick  never 
enthuses.  For  him,  enthusiasm  is  a  child-like,  disorder¬ 
ly  state  of  self-indulgent  expression  to  which  only  weak 
underlings  give  in.  The  Prick  wouldn’t  degrade  him¬ 
self  that  way.  Instead,  he  makes  use  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  others.  It  is  smart  policy  to  nurture  this  at  the  slob- 
level,  the  better  to  slip  in  the  sqelch  that’ll  bring  ’em 
back  into  line.  Sub-orders  are  never  more  vulnerable  to 
a  power-play  than  when  they  are  expressing  enthusiasm. 
A  Prick  ploy  should  be,  in  effect:  “Don’t  you  guys  be 
enthusiastic  unless  I  ask  for  it!” 

Conclusion 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  French  mystic  Simone  Weil 
wrote  about  the  situation  of  the  factory  worker.  She 
had  taken  a  job  herself  to  see  what  it  was  like.  The 
emotional  experience  nearly  wrecked  her.  Yet  she  had 
simply  taken  what  was  an  average  factory  job  under 
average  conditions  for  the  time.  What  so  appalled  her 
was  the  “spiritual”  and  emotional  degradation  implicit 
in  the  worker  condition :  the  endless  repetition  of 
senseless  motion  and  the  resulting  abrutissement  or 
animalization  of  the  worker  and  the  climate  of  hate 
this  spawned,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

Today,  the  meaninglessness  of  The  Job  is  much  the 
same  in  its  engendering  of  sustained  hate  and  anger 
and  anxieties.  All  over  the  country,  people  are  boxed 
into  jobs  to  sweat  out  their  acrid  wrath.  What  they  do 
is  without  any  personal  meaning  or  value;  only  their 
anger  is  real.  This  is  the  world  that  has  allowed  the 
Prick  to  grow  to  his  present  stature. 

The  Prick  knows  that  the  old  order  of  incentives  has 
long  since  been  taken  for  granted.  Fringe  benefits, 
medicare,  paid  vacations,  overtime — are  all  part  of  the 
scheme,  the  accepted  crap.  What  is  real  and  overt  and 
poignant  and  immediate  is  the  anger,  floating  at  eye 
level  and  all-pervasive,  waiting  to  be  tapped.  And  does 
the  Prick  tap  it!  A  huge,  unsuspected  reservoir  of  in¬ 
centive  energy  is  warped  out  of  context  and  made  to 
serve  him. 

Anger  is  the  new  incentive,  the  real  one.  Box  ’em  in 
with  half-insults,  with  fake  threats,  with  put-ons, 
downgrading,  sneers  .  .  .  and  you’ve  got  ’em  where 
you  want  ’em.  But  remember,  don’t  try  any  of  it  unless 
in  your  heart  you’re  already  a  Prick. 


HOW  TO  BE  A  GOOD  GUY 


(Continued  from  Page  29) 

LEAP’S  Good  Guys  have  helped  these  things  happen, 
mostly  without  coming  into  any  relationship  with  the 
kids.  The  ones  who  have  given  themselves  and  their 
particular  talents  have  given  much.  Others,  giving 
things,  support,  prestige  or  money  have  given  equally 
as  much. 
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LEAP’S  Good  Guys  are  people  who  have  given  for 
their  motives,  not  ours.  They  are  people  who  could  not, 
in  general,  care  less  about  winning  approval  from  us. 
Coincidentally,  they  may  share  our  commitment  or 
ideas,  but  most  have  little  if  any  awareness  of  this. 

Our  lawyer  gives  us  his  time  and  energy  because 
this  is  the  way  he  thinks  law  should  be  practiced. 

Our  bail  bondsman  cares  little  about  when  he  gets 
paid  because  he  thinks  our  kids  don’t  get  a  fair  shake 
from  the  courts  while  in  jail. 

A  man  in  Santa  Monica  sends  us  a  donation  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  note  telling  us  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  write 
and  thank  him.  When  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  disorgan¬ 
ized  course,  he  sends  us  another  donation  with  a  large 
green  inscription:  THE  CANCELLED  CHECK  IS 
THANKS  ENOUGH  FOR  ME. 

A  lady  in  Pennsylvania  supports  our  private  school 
scholarship  fund  because  she  likes  our  “non-professional 
approach.” 

A  guy  in  the  deep  south  who  is  $25,000  in  debt,  sent 
us  $5  because  “what  the  hell.” 

A  Wall  St.  stock  broker  sends  us  small  cheeks  every 
so  often  because  we  are  “doing  good  for  children,”  and 
he  has  no  idea  how. 

A  good  friend  did  our. brochure  because  he  is  a  good 
friend,  but  mostly  to  confirm  his  own  design. 

A  New  Jersey  businessman  takes  the  kids  on  fishing 
trips  because  he  likes  kids  and  fishing. 

■Summerhill  people  like  us  because  we  confirm  their 
Summerhillian  notions. 

A  New  York  City  Goldwater  chairman  likes  us  be¬ 
cause  we  confirm  his  conservative  notions — he  works 
in  LEAP’S  behalf  because  we  are  “taking  steps  to  get 
good  healthy  children  off  the  welfare  rolls.” 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  our  Good  Guys  are,  in  the 
main,  self  serving  first  and  LEAP  supporters  second, 
if  at  all.  Their  personal  motives  make  them  effective. 
Their  effectiveness  has  made  us  successful. 

We  hope  that  LEAP  is  only  a  beginning.  We  think 
that  there  are  just  as  many  people  willing  to  support 
other  like  projects  for  their  own  idiosyncratic  reasons 
as  there  are  people  working  now  in  LEAP’S  behalf, 
and  we  hope  to  find  them  and  have  them  do  just  that. 

In  the  meantime,  Good  Guys,  you’ve  done  well. 
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Malice  in  Maryland 


by  Madalyn  E.  Murray 


Actually  we  have  a  continuing  shocking  tale  of  un¬ 
ending  abuse  visited  upon  us  from  vicious,  or  unthink¬ 
ing,  people — but  the  tale  includes  many  persons  be¬ 
sides  us  Murrays. 

Bill  Moore,  the  mailman  who  walked  from  Baltimore 
toward  Mississippi,  was  a  close  personal  friend  who 
had  moved  to  Baltimore  only  in  order  to  assist  us  in 
our  fight  for  separation  of  church  and  state  there. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  overwhelming  and  my  entire 
family  was  in  love  with  him. 

He  walked  for  a  living  ...  as  a  mailman  .  .  .  and 
decided  to  adapt  his  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  into  a  pur¬ 
suit  for  justice.  He  was  an  educated  and  a  learned 
man,  but  felt  that  the  outdoor  life,  and  the  simplicity 
of  delivery  of  mail,  permitted  him  to  keep  his  mind 
clear. 

Bill  had  troubles  on  his  job. 

Uncle  Fester  didn’t  like  it  at  all 
that  such  a  militant  had  gained 
civil  service  status,  and  so  Bill  had 
more  than  one  interview  with  Civil 
Service,  and  with  the  FBI.  On  the 
job,  he  finished  his  chores  swiftly 
and  had  much  time  during  the  day 
to  picket,  to  protest,  to  assist  with 
writing  and  mailing. 

He  first  walked  to  Annapolis 
(Maryland)  from  Baltimore  in 
order  to  influence  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  to  consider  in-< 
tegration.  He  next  walked  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
deliver  a  letter  of  protest  on  segregation  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  personally.  When  he  arrived  there, 
the  White  House  staff  insisted  that  he  drop  the  letter 
in  the  post  box  outside  of  the  White  House.  Bill  never 
ceased  to  tell  this  story  with  great  gusto,  that  he  had 
to  walk  43  miles  to  be  told  to  put  his  letter  in  the  post. 

Finally  he  decided  to  walk  to  Mississippi.  On  the 
way,  he  was  ambushed,  shot  through  the  back  of  the 
head  and  the  neck,  in  Alabama.  President  Kennedy 
lauded  him  in  a  television  newscast  and  the  papers  were 
full  of  stories  about  Bill  Moore,  the  mailman  walking 
for  integration.  But  we  who  knew  him  saw  and  heard 
what  the  press  refused  to  print. 

For  Bill  Moore  carried  two  signs.  One  sign  was  for 
integration,  “Black  or  White,  Eat  at  Joe’s.”  -The  second 
sign,  which  was  never  publically  mentioned,  was  a  sign 
proclaiming  that  he  was  an  atheist  walking  for  the 
rights  of  man  ...  a  man  for  men  instead  of  a  man 
for  God.  As  we  were  able  to  question  the  national  news¬ 
men  who  had  reported  on  Bill’s  death,  we  found  out 
that  the  person  suspected  and  apprehended  for  his 
murder  had  stopped  Bill  on  the  way  and  argued  heatedly 
with  him.  He  argued  not  about  “niggers”  but  about 
“gawd.” 

Bill’s  theme  was  that  God  was  not  about  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  a  Negro  and  the  job  had  to  fall  to  man.  The 
man  told  Bill  he  would  shoot  him,  and  he  did.  Although 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Draftless  in  Utopia 


by  Robert  Wolf 


While  the  other  conscripts  finished  the  physical 


examination  and  took  the  symbolic  one-step-forward 
which  signified  their  induction  into  the  Army  in  the 
New  York  induction  center  in  October  1960,  Dan 
Seeger  l'emained  rooted  to  the  spot  and  took  a  symbolic 
step  which  resulted  in  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  his  favor  in  March  1965. 

“I  was  nervous  and  not  sure  what  would  happen 
next,”  the  poised  six-footer  says.  “But  I  felt  it  was 
something  I  had  to  do.” 

What  happened  next  was  that  he  was  arrested  for 
draft  refusal. 

Seeger’s  draft  troubles  began  seven  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  junior  in  Queens  College,  majoring  in  Physics. 
He  decided  after  much  thought,  talk  and  reading  that 
he  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  war. 

“I  wrote  to  the  draft  board  and 
asked  them  if  I  could  come  and 
explain  my  position.  I  was  naive; 
I  thought  I  was  probably  the  only 
person  who  had  asked  to  do  this. 
They  sent  me  a  printed  form.” 

When  Seeger  filled  out  the  form, 
“#150 — Application  for  Conscien¬ 
tious  Objector,”  he  was  even  more 
surprised  by  Question  3:  “Do  you 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being?  Yes/ 
No.”  “I  was  concerned  with,  peace, 
not  civil  liberties,”  Seeger  said.  He 
checked  neither. 

But  the  Selective  Service  law, 
which  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1948  and  amended 
to  include  provisions  for  conscientious  objectors  in 
1951,  says  that  in  order  for  a  person  to  qualify  for 
draft  exemption  as  a  C.O.  he  must  be  opposed  to  war 
“by  reason  of  religious  training  and  belief.”  The  law 
goes  on  to  say  in  Section  6-j  that  “essentially  political, 
sociological,  or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely  per¬ 
sonal  moral  code”  do  not  qualify. 

It  goes  on  further  to  define  religious  training  and 
belief  as  “an  individual’s  belief  in  relation  to  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being  involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation.” 

The  Queens  draft  board  refused  Seeger’s  application 
for  a  C.O.  status  and,  upon  his  graduation  from 
Queens  College,  classified  him  1-A.  Dan  was  called  for 
a  physical  one  brisk  October  morning  in  1960.  He 
complied  with  the  medical  examination,  but  refused 
to  step  forward  to  take  the  oath  when  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  induction  line. 

He  was  arrested  for  draft  refusal  and  the  case  came 
to  court.  The  Justice  Department,  in  its  prosecution 
of  the  case,  insisted  that  the  only  reliable  test  of 
religious  conviction  is  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
Seeger  maintained  that  to  exclude  him  from  exemption 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  non-believer  was  to  violate 
his  First  Amendment  rights.  He  insisted  upon  the 
right  to  leave  open  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
he  believed  in  God. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


DONT  FLUSH  FOR 
EVERYTHING! 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  SUPPLY,  GAS  a  ELECTRICITY 


Years  ago  in’ Austin,  Texas,  not  far 
from  the  LBJ  ranch,  even  less  far  from 
the  radio  station  owned  by  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  at  a  time  when  our  President 
was  still  Vice  President,  I  read  a  few 
lines  I  had  written  about  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  to  an  audience  at  the  University  of 
Texas : 

“Johnson  had  compromised  too  many 
contradictions,  and  now  the  contradic¬ 
tions  were  in  his  face:  when  he  smiled, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  squeezed 
gloom;  when  he  was  pious,  his  eyes 
twinkled  irony;  when  he  spoke  in  a 
righteous  tone,  he  looked  corrupt;  when 
he  jested,  the  ham  in  his  jowls  looked 
to  quiver.  He  was  not  convincing.” 

That  Texas  audience  laughed  as  if  I 
were  William  Faulkner  talking  about 
the  Snopes  family. 

Years  later,  getting  ready  to  write 
about  Johnson  again,  I  endeavored  to 
come  closer : 

“The  private  personality  of  LBJ,  as 
reported  by  the  authority  of  the  best 
gossip,  is  different  from  his  public 
presence.  In  private,  one  is  told,  he  is 
not  too  unlike  Broderick  Crawford  in 
All  the  King’s  Men,  roaring,  smarting, 
bellowing,  stabbing  fingers  on  advisors’ 
chests,  hugging  his  daughters,  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  food,  belching,  burping,  mean 
and  unforgiving,  vindictive,  generous, 
ebullient,  vain,  suddenly  depressed, 
then  roguish,  then  overbearing,  sud¬ 
denly  modest  again  only  to  bellow  and 
fart  once  more.” 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


REPORT 
from  the 
DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


by  Laurence  Henry 


Lt.  Col.  Montez  Arache,  commandant 
of  the  rebel  forces  in  strife-torn  Santo 
Domingo,  is  worth  $100,000 — dead  or 
alive  —  to  the  military  junta  which 
seeks  to  crush  his  rebellion. 

On  June  4th,  while  mortar  shells  fell 
outside  his  heavily-guarded,  sandbag- 
protected  command  headquarters,  I 
watched  him  as  he  wept  unashamedly, 
confessing  that  his  soldiers  had  shot 
and  killed  Negro  American  GI’s  in 
battle. 

More  than  40%  of  the  approximately 
20,000  American  troops  occupying  that 
tropical  island  are  Negroes,  a  propor¬ 
tion  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  cal¬ 
culated  piece  of  strategy  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon  which  sent  them  there. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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I’m  33  years  old,  I  don’t  look  a  night 
over  23,  and  I  blush  with  the  innocence 
of  a  13-year-old.  For,  with  one  recent 
exception,  I’ve  never  been  high. 

Since  I  don’t  like  the  taste  of  alcohol, 
I  don’t  drink,  so  I’ve  never  been  drunk. 
Marijuana  I’ve  tided  maybe  a  dozen 
times,  but  always  without  success, 
either  because  I  have  a  psychological 
resistance  to  pot  or  because  I  don’t 
smoke  regular  cigarettes  and  conse¬ 
quently  I’m  not  the  least  bit  proficient 
at  inhaling. 

Then  along  came  LSD. 

Escape  is  just  a  swallow  away. 

It  was  on  Monday,  April  19th  that  I 
took  my  trip — off  on  a  borrowed  Psy¬ 
chedelic  Jargon — but  the  unreality  of 
this  dream  might  be  more  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  within  the  context  of  th*>  pre¬ 
ceding  weekend’s  reality.  1 

Friday,  April  16th :  I  was  in  Toron¬ 
to,  taping-  a  segment  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation’s  controver¬ 
sial  TV  program,  This  Hour  Has  Seven 
Days.  In  my  capacity  as  the  atheist/ 
humanist/existentialist  from  America,  I 
protested  in  vain  the  demerits  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  three  clergymen,  all  pleas¬ 
antly  smug  in  the  schizophrenic  ration¬ 
alizations  of  their  vestried  interest. 

Saturday,  April  17th:  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  I  was  marching  in  front  of 
the  White  House  to  protest  in  vain  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Later,  thousands  of 
us  gathered  to  hear  speeches  and  more 
speeches.  Joan  Baez  sang  With  God  On 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Our  Side  in  non-violent  sarcasm  .  .  .  Time  magazine 
called  the  lyrics  tasteless  .  .  .  and  a  CCNY  student’s 
placard  summed  up  the  schizophrenia:  “If  God  Were  On 
Our  Side,  He’d  Puke!” 

Sunday,  April  18th:  While  the  Easter  Parade  was 
taking  place  elsewhere  in  New  York  City,  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  a  group  of  homosexuals  picket  across  the  street 
from  U.N.  headquarters  to  protest  in  vain  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  homosexuals  in  Cuba.  There  were  those  whose 
schizoid  reaction  to  this  conflict  was  fear  that  it  would 
split  the  left,  and  they  didn’t  know  whether  their  first 
loyalty  should  be  to  their  perversion  or  their  politics. 

(The  liberals  who  object  to  my  use  of  the  term  “per¬ 
version”  are  the  same  ones  who  keep  telling  me  with 
glee  the  rumor  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  homosexual.) 

My  LSD  experience  began  with  a  solid  hour  of  what 
my  ‘guide’  described  as  cosmic  laughter.  The  more  I 
laughed,  the  more  I  tried  to  think  of  depressing  things 
— specifically,  the  atrocities  being  committed  in  Viet¬ 
nam — and  the  more  wild  my  laughter  became. 

Complete  detachment. 

I  might  just  as  well  have  been  McGeorge  Bundy. 

A  dirty  Wally  Cox. 

Somehow  the  insanity  of  the  Rand  Corporation  lit¬ 
erally  plotting  criss-cross  bombing  of  China  is  accept¬ 
able  simply  because  it’s  drugless. 

Politicians  and  militarists  and  journalists  are  suffer¬ 
ing  alike  from  LSD  of  the  soul-. 

Joseph  Alsop  wasn’t  always  an  Administration  par¬ 
rot.  Ten  years  ago,  he  wrote  in  The  New  Yorker  (issue 
dated  June  25,  1955)  : 

“I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report — I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  report — that  on  that  long,  slow  canal  trip  to 
Vinh  Binh  [Mekong  Delta]  I  saw  all  the  signs  of  mis¬ 
ery  and  oppression  that  have  made  my  visits  to  East 
Germany  like  nightmare  journeys  to  1984.  But  it  was 
not  so. 

“At  first  it  was  difficult  for  me,  as  it  is  for  any  West¬ 
erner,  to  conceive  of  a  Communist  government’s  gen¬ 
uinely  ‘serving  the  people.’  I  could  hardly  imagine  a 
Communist  government  that  was  also  a  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  and  almost  a  democratic  government. 

“But  this  is  just  the  sort  of  government  the  palm-hut 
state  actually  was  while  the  struggle  with  the  French 
continued.  The  Vietminh  could  not  possibly  have  car¬ 
ried  on  the  resistance  for  one  year,  let  alone  nine  years, 
without  the  people’s  strong  united  support.” 

No  wonder  we  didn’t  allow  elections  to  be  held. 

I  hereby  propose  a  pacification  memorial:  Let  there 
be  enshrined  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Military 
Adviser.  Adjacent  to  the  tombstone  will  be  an  eternal 
gas  jet.  And,  in  order  to  reach  the  hilled  monument, 
you  must  take  an  escalator. 

I  laughed  so  much  I  threw  up. 

All  that  peristalsis  was  bound  to  have  its  effect. 

The  nearest  ‘outlet’  was  a  window.  My  hands  seemed 
absolutely  unable  to  open  it.  My  guide  opened  the  win¬ 
dow  with  ease,  and  I  stuck  my  head  out.  Was  this  a 
guillotine?  Was  he  to  be  my  executioner?  Such  fantasy 
occurred  to  me,  but  I  trusted  him  and  concentrated  in¬ 
stead  on  the  beautiful  colors  of  my  vomit. 

On  the  phonograph,  The  Beatles  were  singing  stuff 
from  A  Hard  Day’s  Night.  How  sad,  that  the  height  of 
hip  spectator  sports  had  become  sitting  in  a  dark  movie 
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theatre  watching  this  rock  ’n’  roll  group  square-dance 
in  an  open  field  on  the  screen. 

I  started  crying  .  .  .  for  false  joy,  it  turned  out. 

I  had  seen  the  film  with  my  wife; — we  are  separated — 
and  there  was,  under  LSD,  an  internal  hallucination 
that  she  had  not  only  helped  plan  for  this  particular 
record  to  be  played  but,  moreover,  in  doing  so  she  had 
collaborated  with  someone  she  considered  a  schmuck 
in  order  to  please  me.  What  a  fantastic  thing  to  do! 
She  had  always  complained  of  my  association  with 
schmucks,  yet  she  had — obviously — worked  with  the 
schmuck  who’d  arranged  for  my  LSD  session. 

Filled  with  gratitude,  I  decided  to  call  her  up  (the 
power  of  positive  paranoia)  but  I  also  decided  that  she 
had  planned  for  me  to  call  her  up  against  my  will. 

So  I  figured  I  would  call  her  up  but  I  would  also  as¬ 
sure  her  that  I  was  calling  of  my  own  free  will.  I 
argued  with  myself  about  this  for  a  while,  as  the  dial 
changed  into  Dali’s  limp  clock  in  The  Persistence  of 
Memory,  the  inanimate  object  of  my  megalomania. 

Then  I  called — collect,  since  I  was  in  another  city. 

The  operator  asked  my  name. 

I  suddenly  answered:  “Ringo  Starr.” 

“Do  you  really  want  me  to  say  that?” 

I  was  amazed  at  my  calm,  logical  response:  “Of 
course,  operator.  It’s  a  private  joke  between  us,  and 
it’s  the  only  way  she’ll  accept  a  collect  call.” 

The  operator  told  my  wife  Ringo  Starr  was  calling 
collect,  and  naturally  she  accepted  the  call.  When  I  ex¬ 
plained  why  I  was  calling,  she  told  me  I  was  thanking 
her  for  something  she  didn’t  even  do.  I  had  been  so 
sure  I’d  communed  with  her.  .  .  . 

One  man’s  ESP  is  another  man’s  persecution:  the 
wish-fulfilling  poles  of  ego-distortion. 

And  the  missing  link  is  Coincidence. 

While  I  fed  myself  raisins  during  an  imaginary  orgy, 
Siobhan  McKenna,  reading  from  Finnegan’s  Wake — 
a  record  not  chosen  by  me — mentioned  raisins.  Fate! 

LSD  was  fun.  I  could  easily  take  it  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  month,  or  once  a  year,  but  if  I  never  take  it 
ever  again,  I’ll  be  happy.  I  enjoy  coping  with  reality. 
Napalm  is  burning  someone  to  death  in  Vietnam  this 
very  minute,  but  I’m  alive,  and  that’s  really  what  I  was 
laughing  at:  the  oneness  of  tragedy  and  absurdity. 

The  climactic  message  I  got  while  high  was:  it’s 
very  funny!  I  felt  an  obligation  to  share  this  with  all 
Realist  readers  in  one  giant  headline  with  nothing  else 
on  the  front  cover.  But,  no,  I  couldn’t  do  that.  I  de¬ 
bated  the  matter,  finally  concluding  that  even  though 
I  did  live  by  this  universal  truth,  I  would  not  “jeopar¬ 
dize”  the  publication  by  flaunting  such  a  secret. 

“Well,  the  least  you  can  do,”  my  lunar  self  said,  “is 
inform  your  readers  that  no  matter  how  serious  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Realist  may  ever  appear,  you  will  always 
be  there  between  the  lines  saying  it’s  very  funny!” 

Okay,  but  I  thought  they  already  knew  that. 
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GooDe»ve : 

1  mow  m\S  IS  GOING  TO  be  tough  on  dad.  he's 
WORKED  PRETTY  HARD  TO  SEE  ME  THROUGH  SCHOOL, 

RIGHT  UP  TO  THE  DRV  HE  LOUT  HIS  JOB,  HE  WAS  REPLACED 
BY  SOMEONE  YOUNGER  WITH  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

DAD  HRD  NEVER  FINISHED  HI6U  SCHOOL. THIS  ELL 
HAPPENED  THAT  SANE  SUMNER  1  GOT  MY  B.  IV.  ONLY 
THAT  YEAR  THE  UOB  MARKET  WAS  SO  CROWDED 
WITH  GRADUATES  IT  SCRRED  ME  INTO  STAVING  ON 
RT  SCHOOL!  DIDN'T  WANT  THE  SAME  THING  HAPPEN* 
-IN6  TO  ME. THE  MONEV  RAN  SHORT.  DAD  COULDN'T 
RIND  WORK  AND  GRANDPA  WASN'T  ABIE  TO  HELP 
HE  WAS  ON  A  SMALL  PENSION  WAITING  TO  BECOME 
OLD  ENOUGH  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  I'M  TRVING  TO  SAV 
IT  WASN'T  EASV.l  FINALES'  GOT  MV  PhD, BUT  IT  WASN'T 
EASV.  ONUV  NOW  I'M  32  YEARS  OLD  AND  INDUSTRY  DOESN'T 


WANT  ME.SO  I'M  ENDING  IT,  BECAUSE  1  JUST  FOUND  OUC 
THAT  MY  UFE  EXPECTANCY  HAS  60NE  UP  AGAIN. 


'  '  IHHI  BUNbWEUHLb  HRt  \VU 

ANNETTE  FUNICEllO  IS  TOO  OLD  TO  READ  ITS  MAGAZINE- 
OLD  TO. GET  INTO  DISNEYLAND  -AGES  1 8  TO  34  ONLY.  THAT 
UNACCOMPANIED  BY  A  CHILD.  ELIMINATES  HUGH  HEFNER; 


///''/ 

LEO  GORCEY  OF  [H£  DEED  '  /  11  1  1 

ET1P  ND3  IS  MORE  THAN  OLD  AT  41, SIDNEY  POITIER  IS  PRO- 
ENOUGH  TO  APPLY  FOR  OLD  -TECTED  BY  THE  LAW  BANNING 
AGE  HOUSING  IN  NEW  YORK.  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  AGE. 


FABIAN, RICKV  NELSON  AND 
THE  WORLDS  FAIR,  YOU  GET 
PHYLLIS  DILIER. 


OLD  ENOU6H  TO  BE  MARRIED 
IN  FOUR  STATES.  WHILE  AT 
IS, STEVE  CANYON  CAN  BUY 
CIGARETTES  AND  BE 
ELECTROCUTED. 
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DidyOu  begin 

ydur  car&er 

in  the  early  30s  ? 

Moure  now  wen  into  your  key 
eArnine 


first  of  all 

I  WANT  TO  THANR  THE 
ENTERTAINMEMT 
COMMITTEE  FOR. 

K  GIVING  ML  THIS 
^  \  RETIREMENT  BANQUET. 


I  ALSO  WANT  TO 
THANT  AJAY  AMD  SON 
FOR  30  WONDERFUL 
YEARS.MR.GORDON,  MY 
IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR... 


r 


WOULDNT  IT  BE  EASIER 
TO  GIVE  HIM  HIS  GOB  BACK? 


SHUT  UP  AND 
OPEM  THE 


Tp  \ 

pp  /%.  A 

^  v*> 
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U  THE  FIELD  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  CHANTY,  THE  JEWISH  FAIRY 
GODMOTHER  OF  SOCIETY,  HAS  OFFERED  ITS  NOURISHMENT 


"  M  COUNCIL  WORKSHOP  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS... 
PROVIDES  SENIOR  CITIZENS  WITH  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  ACHIEVE  SEIF -SHTlSFACT ION  BY  ATTAINING  PAID^ 
EMPLOYMENT  ON  A  LONE -'TERM,  SHELTERED  BASIS." 

-  council  mm  pamphlet 


‘SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS'  COMPETE  WITH  THE 
HANDICAPPED  IN  AMERICA’S  KNICK-KNACK  MARKET, 
THE  IDEA  BEINO  THAT  A  MAKE -WORK  PROJECT  IN 
A  ROOM  FULL  OF  DONATED  EQUIPMENT  WILL  NOT 
SMACK  OF  CHARITY. 


IN  HI 

|c.c. BARTH 
llBKlLY 


SMITH  LUNCHROOM 
FROM  MRS. R.Y. SMITH 
vy>r^«10RY  OF 
^rlSR  LATE  HUSBAND 


FREQUENT  TOURS  ARE  CONDUCTED  THROUGH  THE  SHOPS^ 
THE  STOOLS  APE  AlI^^WPEM^fWcmETO 
FITTED  WITH  CRUTCH  TIPS)  APE  DOING  A  WAICH  US  OLD 
TO  PREVENT  SLIPPING  £  WONDERFUli  FOGIES  WORK 
AND  NOTICE.TOO...  JL  JOB!>^®jUH? HA W 

^OLD  FOGIES! 

I  ONLY  HOPE  I'M  HALF 
AS  SPRY  AT  YOUR  AGE! 


T^Vr\~ 


i  t 


rji 


u 


SO  FAR,  EVERY  WORKSHOP  PROJECT  HAS  LOST  MONE^ 

DtSPIfE  THE.  FACT  THAT  WAGES  IN  SOME  SHOPS  BEGIN  AT 

1J0  — P  ^ 

TEN  CENTS  PEP  HOUR. 

« 
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NI66ER 
TOVJN  2  Ml 


JJZZ. 


HANDICAPPTD- 

VILIEIOMI. 


i  ~ 


/  EPILEPSY 
\  1Z  Ml. 


Ti  I 


/senior  citizen 

'VCITV  16  Ml. 


. .  Aca/ 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  CITIES 
ARE  NOT  LIKE  THE  SMALL  JEW¬ 
ISH  SETTLEMENT'S  THAT  USED ' 
TO  DOT  EUROPE  AMD  RUSSIA 
BECAUSE  THEY  HAVE  NO  RED 
I6IOUS-CULTURAI TRADITIOMS. 
MOR  DOES  THE  FACT  THAT  MOST 
OF  THESE  COMMUNITIES  ARE 
CHURCH  SPONSORED  MEAN! 
THAT  THEY  ARE  LIRE  LEPER 
COLONIES. 
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m  had  this 

ROOM  BEFORE? 

VJMLRE  DO  PEOPLE  J 
GO  AFTER  THEY 
LEAVE  HERE?"  w 


TEE  ANSWER  IE  EQUALITY,  REGARDLESS/OF 
AGE.  IF  A  70  YEAR  OLD  TRANSVESTITE  IS  ABLE 
TO  MOLD  HIS  SPOT  IN  THE  CHORUS  LINE  OF  THE 
JEWEL  BOX  REVIEW  AGAINST  THE  YOUNGER 
COMPETITION,  THEN  ME  IS  UNDER  NO  MORAL 
OBLIGATION  TO  "STEP  ASIDE." 

PERHAPS  BEFORE  THIS  TREND  OF 
PLANNED  OBSOLETE NCE  IN  MAN  CAN  BE  RE¬ 
VERSED  A  PARDON  SYSTEM  SHOULD  BE  CREATED - 
A  PAROLE  BOARD  FOR  THOSE  SENTENCED  TO 
LIVE  OUTSIDE  SOCIETY  BECAUSE  OF  AGE. 


THE  AGE  RECONSIDERATION  BOARD 
MEETS  ON  THE  SECOND  THURSDAY  OF 
EVERY  MONTH. 

"  THE  BOARD  VILE  PLEASE  COME 
TO  ORDER.  SEND  ILITHE  FIRST 
APfflCAMT,  NURSE." 


PEPSI  COLA 
WHS  TUG  SPOT. 
12  FULL  OUNCES. 
TUATS  A  LOT. 
twice  as  Much 


For  A 

NICKEL  TOO..." 

"THANK.  YOU, 
NEXT!" 


THAT  POPS  INTO  YOUR 
^nTD;REARFr 


"THANK  YOU, 
VE]T  M  IN  TOUCH, 
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•  iMAILER  ON  LBJ  1  i 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

I  was  trying  to  convince  myself  to  vote  for  him.  I  had 
already  decided  Goldwater  had  all  the  homely  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  filthy  sock.  My  vote  nonetheless  was  heavy 
with  gloom,  stricken  with  a  sense  of  bad  consequence. 
There  was  much  about  Johnson  which  appealed  not  at 
all,  and  some  of  the  evidence  was  intimate. 

He  had  written  a  book.  My  Hope  for  America,  he 
called  it.  Now,  a  book  written  by  a  high  official  must 
not  be  judged  by  average  standards,  or  one  would  be 
forced  to  say,  for  example,  that  Jack  Kennedy  was  not 
a  very  good  writer  and  Bobby  Kennedy,  at  last  reading, 
wrote  a  dead  stick’s  prose.  But  even  at  its  worst,  the 
prose  style  of  Jack  Kennedy  (and  his  ghost  writers)  is 
to  the  prose  style  of  LBJ  (and  his  ghost  writers)  as  de 
Tocqueville  is  to  Ayn  Rand.  Reviewing  Johnson’s  book 
for  the  Herald  Tribune,  I  said: 

“It  is  even  not  impossible  that  My  Hope  for  America 
is  the  worst  book  ever  written  by  any  political  leader 
anywhere  ...  a  boundless  sea  of  overweening  piety  .  .  . 
an  abominable  damnable  book  ...  a  prose  which  stirs 
half-heard  cries  of  death  by  suffocation.” 

I  went  on  to  say  that  Johnson  was  not  a  writer  but  a 
communications  engineer. 

“The  essence  of  totalitarian  prose  is  that  it  does  not 
define,  it  does  not  deliver.  It  oppresses.  It  obstructs 
from  above.  It  is  profoundly  contemptuous  of  the  minds 
who  will  receive  the  message.  So  it  does  its  best  to  dull 
this  consciousness  with  sentences  which  are  nothing 
but  bricked-in  power  structures.” 

It  was  obvious  My  Hope  for  America  was  part  of  the 
expanding  horror  of  American  life.  It  would  be  used  to 
brain-wash  high  school  kids.  Like  all  horror,  it  stayed 
in  the  memory.  For  it  offered  a  surrealistic  clue  to 
Lyndon  Johnson’s  real  secret  vision  of  a  Great  Society: 
jobs  for  all,  everybody  with  an  interesting  job,  the 
farmers  taken  care  of — their  subsidy  checks  written  by 
computers — every  industrial  worker  with  his  own  psy¬ 
choanalyst,  every  student  who  was  able  to  pass  the  apti¬ 
tude  tests  able  to  stay  in  school  forever,  Medicare,  anti¬ 
biotics  in  every  glass  of  drinking  water,  tranquilizers 
added  to  the  television  dinners,  birth  control  pills  in  the 
booze. 

The  President  was  willing  to  go  even  further.  One 
could  conceive  of  him  making  a  speech: 

“Let  us  reason  together.  Freedom  is  indivisible.  Mari¬ 
juana  might  be  just  such  a  freedom.  But  there  are  those 
who  argue  with  justice  that  marijuana  is  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  That  is,  by  common  consent,  unsani¬ 
tary.  Therefore  I  propose  Congress  draw  up  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  marijuana  to  be  marketed  solely  in  supposi¬ 
tories.” 

There  would  be  a  recreation  program  for  all  Ameri¬ 
can  children — mass  calisthenics  in  air-conditioned  sta¬ 
diums  with  a  glassed-over  dome.  The  majors  would  have 
eighty-two  baseball  teams  in  each  league  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  teams  would  take  their  names  from  the  new  hous¬ 
ing  complexes  built  around  shopping  centers — the  teams 
would  be  called  Bypass  60,  Ramp  6,  Belt  1,  Lower  Al¬ 
ternate  Freeway  4,  the  Coral  Gate  Arms. 

The  colleges  would  look  like  factories,  the  housing 
projects  would  keep  looking  like  prisons,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  office  buildings  would  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  colleges,  and  not  even  an  airline  hostess  would  know 
where  the  airport  ended  and  the  motel  bedroom  began. 
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The  sexual  revolution  would  push  on.  Ladies  maga¬ 
zines  would  wonder  whether  the  orgy  had  become  a 
vital  solution  to  suburban  life.  If  there  would  be  statis¬ 
ticians  to  point  out  that  the  modern  orgy  grouping 
showed  an  average  of  eight  people  and  one  erection, 
still  State  Department  intellectuals  qould  point  out  on 
their  orientation  tours  through  the  universities  of 
America  that  the  Sexual  Revolution  was  just  begun,  and 
ways  would  be  found  to  increase  vitality. 

Camp  would  have  moved  on  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  of  old  art  movement.  A  new  art  movement 
would  be  in.  It  would  be  called  Shit.  Its  test  would  be: 
Is  this  object,  happening,  work,  event  or  production 
more  resonant  than  it  was  yesterday?  Movies  about  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  with  Jimmy  Stewart,  Hubert 
Humphrey  speeches,  old  Lawrence  Welk  records,  news 
photographs  of  Mayor  Wagner,  Senate  testimony  by 
Robert  McNamara,  interviews  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover — 
these  would  be  the  artifacts  of  the  new  art  movement — 
Camp  was  out  and  Shit  was  in. 

Well,  the  President  contemplating  this  perspective 
could  not  be  altogether  happy.  “The  Great  Society  is  a 
dud,”  was  his  lament.  “I  don’t  even  have  an  issue  with 
which  to  slow  down  the  Nigras  and  their  Rights.” 

The  President  believed  very  much  in  image.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  history  which  made  the  headlines  each  day 
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was  more  real  to  the  people  than  the  events  themselves. 
It  was  not  the  Negro  movement  that  possessed  the  real 
importance,  it  was  the  Movement’s  ability  to  get  space 
in  the  papers.  That  ability  was  equalled  only  by  the 
President’s  ability  to  attach  himself  to  the  image  of 
civil  rights. 

But  his  ability  to  control  the  image,  even  put  it  down 
when  necessary,  was  hampered  by  one  fact.  In  the 
Great  Society  there  was  no  movement,  program,  plan  or 
ideal  which  was  even  remotely  as  dramatic  as  the  Civil 
Rights  movement.  So  the  Civil  Rights  movement  was 
going  to  crowd  everything  else  out  of  the  newspapers. 

There  was  going  to  be  no  way  to  control  the  Negro 
Movement,  and  no  way  to  convince  the  Negro  Move¬ 
ment  that  their  victory  was  due  to  his  particular  atten¬ 
tions.  You  can  never  convince  a  movement  of  your 
power  unless  you  can  send  them  back  after  you  have 
called  them  forth.  So  the  President  needed  another 
issue.  Then  it  came  to  the  President. 

Hot  damn.  Viet  Nam. 

Viet  Nam,  that  little  old  country  which  had  been 
under  his  nose  all  these  years.  Things  were  getting  too 
quiet  in  Viet  Nam.  If  there  was  one  thing  hotter  than 
Harlem  in  the  summer,  it  was  air  raids  on  rice  paddies 
and  napalm  on  red  gooks.  Now  he  had  a  game.  When 
the  war  got  too  good,  and  everybody  was  giving  too 
much  space  to  that,  he  could  always  tell  the  Nigras  it 
was  good  time  to  be  marching  on  the  White  House; 
when  they  got  a  little  too  serious  he  could  bring  back 
Viet  Nam. 
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He  could  even  make  all  those  Barry  Goldwater  red¬ 
necks  and  state  troopers  happy — that  was  a  happy  na¬ 
tion,  when  everybody  had  something  going  for  them. 
The  Nigras  had  their  Civil  Rights  and  the  rednecks 
could  be  killing  gooks.  Yes,  thought  the  President,  his 
friends  and  associates  were  correct  in  their  estimate  of 
him  as  a  genius.  Hot  damn.  Viet  Nam.  The  President 
felt  like  the  only  stud  in  a  whorehouse  on  a  houseboat. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  notice  that  up  to  this 
point,  I  have  offered  little  in  the  way  of  closely  rea¬ 
soned  quiet  argument.  I  did  observe  for  myself  that  in 
the  discussions  about  Viet  Nam  which  took  place  last 
Saturday  in  Washington,  and  were  seen  by  many  of  us 
on  television,  there  was  an  abundance  of  rational  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  for  our  escalation  in  Viet  Nam  and  an 
equal  abundance  of  equally  rational  arguments  against 
our  involvement  there. 

Well,  so  far  you  have  received  no  rational  arguments 
from  me  today  and  you  are  not  likely  to  receive  many 
more  as  we  go  on.  I  believe  our  present  situation  in 
Viet  Nam  is  so  irrational  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  logically,  is  illogical  in  the  way  surrealism  is  illogical, 
and  rational  political  discussion  of  Adolf  Hitler’s  mo¬ 
tives  was  illogical  and  then  obscene. 

Bombing  a  country  at  the  same  time  you  are  offering 
it  aid  is  as  morally  repulsive  as  beating  up  a  kid  in  an 
alley  and  stopping  to  ask  for  a  kiss. 

Reading  the  papers  these  days  is  a  nightmare  of  un¬ 
requited  love.  If  one’s  country  lives  like  a  woman  in 
some  part  of  the  unconscious  dream  life  of  each  of  us, 
if  beneath  all  our  criticisms  and  detestations  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  vulgarity,  misuse  of  power,  and  sheer  pompous 
stupidity,  there  has  been  still  some  optimistic  love  affair 
with  the  secret  potentialities  of  this  nation,  some  buried 
unvoiced  faith  that  the  nature  of  America  was  finally 
good,  and  not  evil,  well,  that  faith  has  taken  a  pistol¬ 
whipping  in  the  last  months.  The  romance  seems  not 
even  tragic  or  doomed,  but  dirty  and  misplaced. 

Still,  let  me  assume  there  is  some  point  in  trying  to 
be  reasonable  about  Viet  Nam  even  if  it  is  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  is  no  logic  in  the  situation.  But  let  me 
at  least  make  one  straightforward  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  what  transpires  there.  I  will,  however,  insist  that 
the  logic  we  employ  runs  close  to  the  vein  of  theological 
argument,  for  we  must  try  to  speak  rationally  about  a 
mystery. 

Since  any  interpretation  which  seeks  to  justify  our 
role  in  Viet  Nam  on  legal  grounds  is  criminal — since 
we  have  no  legal  justification  to  be  in  the  country;  we 
are  in  fact  there  (as  many  of  you  doubtless  know  al¬ 
ready)  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  of  1954  which  we  were  pledged  not  to  obstruct — 
the  only  positive  argument  for  our  presence  is  that 
while  we  are  illegally  in  Viet  Nam  we  are  there  at  least 
to  fight  communism. 

Well,  that  is  a  large  question.  It  is  part  of  a  large 
mystery.  We  may  leave  the  largest  parts  of  it  for  last. 

What  may  properly  concern  us  first  are  the  arguments 
and  complexes  of  argument  which  revolve  around  the 
domino  theory.  Viet  Nam,  says  this  much  discussed 
theory,  is  a  domino,  supporting  all  the  other  dominoes 
of  Southeast  Asia.  This  is,  of  course,  argument  with  the 
aid  of  metaphor,  argument  by  image.  But  metaphors 
have  curious  mechanics.  There  is  much  dispute  about 
their  properties. 

Edgar  Snow,  for  example,  would  argue  that  the  domi¬ 
noes  of  Southeast  Asia  are  already  falling. 
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Insofar  as  they  are  dominoes,  Indonesia  has  fallen, 
and  Cambodia.  Both  nations  recognize  the  Viet  Cong 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  South  Viet  Nam.  Burma 
gives  guarantees  to  China  not  to  give  bases  to  any  U.S. 
forces.  India  and  Pakistan  oppose  a  U.S.  invasion  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  Japan  makes  known  its  desire  not  to 
fight,  de  Gaulle  excludes  French  aid,  no  NATO  power 
promises  support  for  a  ‘wider  war.’ 

The  suspicion  must  begin  that  we  are  not  protecting 
a  position  of  connected  bastions  so  much  as  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  bastions  are  just  about 
gone — they  are  not  dominoes,  but  sand  castles,  and  a 
tide  of  nationalism  is  on  the  way  in.  It  is  curious  for¬ 
eign  policy  to  use  metaphors  in  defense  of  a  war;  when 
the  metaphors  are  critically  imprecise,  it  is  a  swindle. 

It  is  worse  than  that.  The  escalation  in  February  be¬ 
gan  immediately  after  the  Viet  Cong  attacked  our  air 
base  near  Pleiku,  and  killed  seven  American  soldiers. 
In  retaliation  for  this  attack,  or  using  the  attack  as  our 
pretext  for  an  offensive  we  had  already  planned,  the 
Air  Force  proceeded — for  the  first  time — to  bomb  areas 
over  the  Seventeenth  Parallel  in  North  Viet  Nam. 

It  is,  if  we  are  to  use  metaphors,  it  is  as  if  you  and 
I  have  a  small  street  fight  on  a  city  block.  You  catch 
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me  by  surprise,  you  win,  and  I  choose  to  come  back 
with  my  gang  and  stick  a  plastic  bomb  on  your  house. 
Your  maid  loses  a  hand  in  the  explosion;  your  friend, 
paying  a  visit,  is  blown  to  bits.  I  send  flowers  to  the 
funeral,  and  a  card  offering  my  services  as  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  adjuster.  Is  it  possible  the  ideology  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  is  being  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra? 

Let  me  list  another  difficulty  to  fighting  communism 
in  Viet  Nam.  It  is  that  the  communism  of  the  Viet 
Cong  is  attached  to  the  local  nationalism.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  dedicated  career  soldiers,  however,  the 
average  American  in  Viet  Nam  is  not  much  interested 
in  the  future  of  Asia.  The  freedom-loving  spirit  of  our 
experts  in  Saigon  has  about  as  much  real  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  life  of  the  Asian  peasant  as  the  President  of 
the  Hilton  Hotels  Incorporated  is  on  talking  terms  with 
his  dishwashers  at  the  Hilton  Istanbul. 

For  those  of  us  here,  for  close  to  200  million  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Viet  Nam  is  faceless.  How  many  Americans  have 
ever  visited  that  country?  Who  can  say  which  language 
is  spoken  there,  or  what  industries  might  exist,  or  even 
what  the  country  looks  like?  We  do  not  care.  We  are 
not  interested  in  the  Vietnamese.  If  we  were  to  fight 
a  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  of  Mars  there 
would  be  more  emotional  participation  by  the  people  of 
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America  than  there  is  even  now  for  our  share  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  x 

Until  recently,  until  February  of  this  year,  South 
Viet  Nam  could  have  fallen  and  most  of  us  would  not 
have  known  nor  cared  particularly  if  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Viet  Cong  were  as  big  as  Brooklyn  or  as 
big  as  the  state  of  Texas.  Never  in  our  history  has  so 
portentous  a  war  been  accelerated  in  a  place  which 
means  so  little  to  Americans.  Therefore  we  must  admit 
that  we  confront  a  mystery.  Which  is:  Why  are  we 
already  thus  involved  in  a  combat  which  is  potentially 
huge,  yet  empty  of  emotional  meaning? 

The  only  answer  which  makes  sense  is  that  we  are 
in  this  war  to  drive  matters  to  a  military  climax,  we 
are  escalating  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  we  are  bombing 
North  Viet  Nam,  as  the  first  steps  in  a  sequence  which 
is  aimed  to  destroy  the  nuclear  plant  of  China. 

But,  if  escalation  carries  up  to  the  summits  and  abys¬ 
ses  of  such  a  moment,  then  the  odds  are  large  that  an 
atomic  war  will  also  be  upon  us.  Civilization  as  we  know 
it  would  be  gone.  It  is  possible  all  life  as  we  know  it 
would  be  gone.  So  we  are  back  to  the  mystery.  Only  now 
it  is  worse.  It  asks  us  to  explain  why  all  life  would  be 
destroyed  for  a  war  in  a  country  we  do  not  care  about. 

The  ill  of  civilization  is  that  it  is  removed  from  na¬ 
ture — disproportions  thrive  everywhere.  The  war  in 
Viet  Nam  is  just  such  a  monstrous  disproportion.  We 
are  present  at  a  mystery.  All  monstrous  disproportion 
conceals  a  mystery  or  an  insanity.  If  a  man  suffering 
from  a  fever  decides  to  cure  it  by  walking  through  fire, 
we  must  say  he  has  either  a  secret  motive  or  is  insane. 

Perhaps  President  Johnson  has  a  secret  motive. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  desire  to  bomb  the  atomic  works 
of  China  as  his  secret  motive.  That  desire  is,  for  one 
thing,  public — William  Buckley  was  writing  in  National 
Review  about  his  desire  for  such  an  act  a  month  before 
the  first  big  February  air  i*aids  on  North  Viet  Nam 
were  begun. 

Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  Pentagon  has  been  ob¬ 
sessed  with  similar  desires  since  1946.  For  twenty 
years  Congressmen  have  been  standing  up  in  Congress 
to  read  speeches  written  by  War  Department  officials 
which  exhort  America  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  by 
atom  bomb  before  the  Soviet  Union  becomes  too  strong. 
That  desire  has  never  ceased.  We  are  a  conservative 
property-loving  nation  obsessed  with  the  passion  to 
destroy  other  nations’  property. 

So  one  would  not  speak  of  the  impulse  to  bomb  the 
nuclear  industry  of  China  as  a  secret  motive.  That  is  a 
public  motive.  It  is  merely  not  over-publicized.  Not  yet. 
If  President  Johnson  has  a  secret  motive,  it  would  have 
to  be  then  of  another  sort.  Most  strong  motives  are 
finally  psychological — money  or  power  is  required  to 
satisfy  some  imbalance  in  ourselves. 

So  President  Johnson’s  motive  in  escalating  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  may  be  psychic  in  its  nature.  This  assumes 
of  course  that  the  prime  mover  in  the  new  war  in  Viet 
Nam  is  precisely  the  President,  it  assumes  that  Viet 
Nam  is  not  the  unhappy  expression  of  vast  inevitable 
historic  forces  too  large  for  any  man;  no,  to  the  con¬ 
trary  this  premise  supposes  flat-out  that  there  was  a 
choice  in  Viet  Nam,  and  one  man,  balanced  at  the  ful¬ 
crum  of  power  between  the  Pentagon  on  one  side  and 
his  liberal  support  on  the  other,  decided  to  accelerate 
the  war. 

So  it  is  a  thesis  which  would  say  that  the  mystery  of 
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Viet  Nam  revolves  around  the  mystery  of  Lyndon  John¬ 
son’s  personality. 

To  ferret  one’s  way  into  the  recesses  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  and  explosive  personality  is  an  activity  which 
would  give  pause  to  many.  It  gives  pause  to  me.  He  is 
after  all  a  very  intelligent  man.  He  is  doubtless  more 
intelligent  than  you  or  me.  He  is  certainly  most  intelli¬ 
gent  about  getting  his  way.  He  is  also  a  complex  man 
and  his  sides  are  many.  The  only  side  of  him  which  is 
evident  to  all  is  that  he  is  famished  for  popularity. 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  in 
1964,  not  one  picture  of  the  President  was  hung  behind 
the  Speaker’s  Rostrum,  but  two.  They  were  each  forty 
feet  high.  So  said  his  public  relations.  These  photo¬ 
graphs,  however,  looked  like  they  were  eighty  feet  high, 
high  as  an  eight-story  motel.  They  dominated  every 
moment  of  the  Convention.  They  spoke  of  an  ego  which 
had  the  voracity  of  a  beast. 

At  that  convention,  there  were  other  clues  to  the 
mystery  of  the  President’s  personality.  It  was  apparent 
he  had  vast  affection  for  the  powers  of  television,  an 
affection  so  huge  it  shrank  from  any  pretext  that  he 
might  have  equally  large  affection  for  his  delegates. 
They  were  left  marooned  for  the  most  part  behind  two 
huge  television  towers. 

Perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  delegates  were  seated  in  front 
of  those  towers.  The  rest  were  installed  behind.  From 
nearly  every  position  behind  the  television  towers,  it 
was  not  possible  to  have  a  direct  view  of  the  speaker 
on  the  rostrum.  One  had  to  watch  him  on  television. 
Delegates  began  to  fight  for  a  seat  which  gave  them  a 
good  view  rather  than  a  poor  view  of  the*  television  set. 

The  Republican  Convention  in  San  Francisco  which 
nominated  Barry  Goldwater  had  been  not  quite  so  or¬ 
derly  as  a  rodeo.  The  Democratic  Convention  was  can¬ 
cerous — the  electronic  machines  were  more  crucial  than 
the  men. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Establishment  was  in  the 
service  of  a  most  subtle  and  modern  tyrant,  an  Emperor, 
to  whom  all  Mafias,  legit  and  illegit,  all  syndicates, 
unions,  guilds,  corporations  and  institutions  .  .  .  could 
bend  their  knee.  The  Establishment  had  a  new  leader, 
a  mighty  Caesar  had  arisen,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  his 
name,  all  hail,  Caesar. 

Caesar  gave  promise  to  unify  the  land.  But  at  what  a 
cost.  For  if  the  ideology  were  liberal,  the  methodology 
was  total-^-to  this  political  church  would  come  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Frank  Sinatra,  the  President  of  U.S. 
Steel  and  the  President  of  the  Steel  Workers’  Union, 
the  C.I.O.  and  the  C.I.A.,  Martin  Luther  King  and  the 
Pentagon. 

Even  before  the  election,  a  question  was  there.  If  we 
all  worked  to  beat  Barry,  and  got  behind  Lyndon  and 
pushed,  radicals  and  moderate  Republicans,  Negroes  and 
Southern  liberals,  college  professors  and  Cosa  Nostra, 
cafe  society  and  Beatniks-for-Johnson,  were  we  all  then 
going  down  a  liberal  superhighway  into  the  deepest 
swamp  of  them  all? 

For  Johnson  was  intelligent  enough  to  run  a  total 
land,  he  had  vast  competence,  no  vision,  and  the  heart 
to  hold  huge  power,  he  had  the  vanity  of  a  modern 
dictator.  Under  Johnson  we  could  move  from  the  threat 
of  total  war  to  war  itself  with  nothing  to  prevent  it; 
the  anti-Goldwater  forces  which  might  keep  the  coun¬ 
try  too  divided  to  go  to  war  would  now  be  contained 
within  Johnson. 
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That  was  a  final  description  of  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention,  and  still  it  missed  the  point.  Because  the  final 
unhappy  point  was  that  Barry  Goldwater  had  estab¬ 
lished  Johnson’s  power  with  such  total  perfection  that 
the  man  elected  had  come  closer  to  total  control  of 
America  than  any  President  before  him.  What  could 
increase  the  fear  is  that  Johnson  might  not  be  a  whole 
man  so  much  as  he  was  alienated,  a  modern  man,  a 
member  in  a  most  curious  sense  of  a  minority  group. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  a  member  of  a  minority 
group?  It  is  an  extraordinary  forcing  of  category.  It  is 
obvious  some  other  notion  is  intended  than  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Negro,  a  Jew,  a  Mexican,  a  Nisei,  or  a  Puerto 
Rican.  Will  it  make  sense  if  we  say  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
alienated?  Alienated  from  what,  you  may  ask. 

But  one  must  speak  first  of  alienation,  that  intel¬ 
lectual  category  which  would  take  you  through  many  a 
turn  of  the  mind  in  its  attempt  to  explain  that  particu¬ 
lar  corrosive  sensation  so  many  of  us  feel  in  the  chest 
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and  the  gut  so  much  of  the  time,  that  sense  of  the  body 
growing  empty  within,  of  the  psyche  pierced  by  a 
wound  whose  dimensions  keep  opening,  that  unendur¬ 
able  conviction  that  one  is  hollow,  displaced,  without  a 
single  identity  at  one’s  center.  I  quote  Eric  Josephson: 

“It  [alienation]  has  been  used  to  refer  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  variety  of  pschyo-social  disorders,  includ¬ 
ing  loss  of  self,  anxiety  states,  anomie,  despair,  deper¬ 
sonalization,  rootlessness,  apathy,  social  disorganiza¬ 
tion,  loneliness,  atomization,  powerlessness,  meaningless¬ 
ness,  isolation,  pessimism  and  the  loss  of  belief  or  val¬ 
ues.  Among  the  groups  .  .  .  described  as  alienated  .  .  . 
are  women,  industrial  workers,  white-collar  workers, 
migrant  workers,  artists,  suicides,  mentally  disturbed, 
addicts,  the  aged,  the  young  generation  as  a  whole, 
juvenile  delinquents  in  particular,  voters,  non-voters, 
consumers,  audiences  of  mass  media,  sex  deviates,  vic¬ 
tims  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  the  prejudiced, 
bureaucrats,  political  radicals,  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  immigrants,  exiles,  vagabonds  and  recluses.” 

What  a  huge  and  comprehensive  list.  Is  anything  to 
be  gained  by  adding  to  it  the  name  of  Lyndon  Johnson? 
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You  may  still  ask — what  is  he  alienated  from?  The 
Asian  peasant?  The  dishwasher  at  the  Istanbul  Hilton? 
Of  course  not.  You  cannot  be  alienated  unless  you  wish 
to  participate.  Lyndon  Johnson  does  not  wish  to  share 
a  bowl  of  rice  with  an  Asian  peasant. 

How  then  is  he  alienated,  and  from  what?  And  I  say 
to  you  in  no  disrespect  and  much  uneasiness  that  it  is 
possible  he  is  alienated  from  his  own  clear  sanity,  that 
his  mind  has  become  a  consortium  of  monstrous  dis¬ 
proportions,  of  pictures  of  himself  in  duplicate  forty 
feet  high,  eighty  feet  high.  Lyndon  Johnson  is  not 
alienated  from  power,  he  is  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  United  States,  but  he  is  alienated  from  judgment, 
he  is  close  to  an  imbalance  which  at  worst  could  tip  the 
world  from  orbit. 

The  legitimate  fear  we  can  feel  is  vast.  Because  there 
was  a  time  when  Lyndon  Johnson  could  have  gotten  out 
of  Viet  Nam  very  quietly — the  image  had  been  prepared 
for  our  departure — we  heard  of  nothing  but  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Viet  Nam  government  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  cowardice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  generals. 

We  read  how  a  Viet  Cong  ai’my  of  40,000  soldiers 
was  whipping  a  Government  Army  of  400,000.  We  were 
told  in  our  own  newspapers  how  the  Viet  Cong  armed 
themselves  with  American  weapons  brought  to  them  by 
deserters  or  captured  in  battle  with  Government  troops, 
we  knew  it  was  an  empty  war  for  our  side,  Lyndon 
Johnson  made  no  attempt  to  hide  that  from  us.  He  may 
even  have  encouraged  the  press  in  this  direction  for  a 
time.  Abruptly,  he  dropped  escalation  into  our  daily  life. 

There  is  fear  we  must  feel. 

It  was  not  the  action  of  a  rational  man,  but  a  man 
driven  by  need,  a  gambler  who  fears  that  once  he  stops, 
once  he  pulls  out  of  the  game,  his  heart  will  rupture 
from  tension.  You  see,  Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  member  of 
a  minority  group  and  so  he  must  have  action. 

But  now  let  me  explain.  A  member  of  a  minority 
group  is — if  we  are  to  speak  existentially — not  a  man 
who  is  a  member  of  a  category,- a  Negro  or  a  Jew,  but 
rather  a  man  who  feels  his  existence  in  a  particular 
way.  It  is  in  the  very  form  or  context  of  his  existence 
to  live  with  two  opposed  notions  of  himself. 

What  characterizes  a  member  of  a  minority  group  is 
that  he  is  forced  to  see  himself  as  both  exceptional  and 
insignificant,  marvelous  and  awful,  good  and  evil.  So 
far  as  he  listens  to  the  world  outside  he  is  in  danger 
of  going  insane.  The  only  way  he  may  relieve  the  un¬ 
endurable  tension  which  surrounds  any  sense  of  his  own 
identity  is  to  define  his  nature  by  his  own  acts,  discover 
his  courage  or  cowardice  by  actions  which  engage  his 
courage;  discover  his  judgment  by  judging;  his  loyalty 
by  being  tested ;  his  originality  by  creating. 

A  Negro  or  a  Texan,  a  President  or  a  housewife,  is 
bv  this  definition  a  member  of  a  minority  group  if  he 
contains  two  opposed  notions  of  himself  at  the  same 
time. 

What  characterizes  the  sensation  of  being  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  is,  that  one’s  emotions  are  forever 
locked  in  the  chains  of  ambivalence — the  expression  of 
an  emotion  forever  releasing  its  opposite— the  ego  in 
perpetual  transit  from  the  tower  to  the  dungeon  and 
back  again.  By  this  definition  nearly  everyone  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  alienated  from  the 
self  by  a  double  sense  of  idenity  and  so  at  the  mercy 
of  a  self  which  demands  action  and  more  action  to  de¬ 
fine  the  most  rudimentary  borders  of  identity. 
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It  is  a  demand  which  will  either  kill  a  brave  man  or 
force  him  to  grow,  but  when  a  coward  is  put  in  need 
of  such  action  he  tears  the  wings  off  flies. 

The  great  fear  that  lies  upon  America  is  not  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  privately  close  to  insanity  so  much 
as  that  he  is  the  expression  of  the  near-insanity  of  most 
of  us,  and  his  need  for  action  is  America’s  need  for 
action ;  not  brave  action,  but  action ;  any  kind  of  action ; 
any  move  to  get  the  motors  going.  A  future  death  of 
the  spirit  lies  close  and  heavy  upon  American  life,  a 
cancerous  emptiness  at  the  center  which  calls  for  a 
circus. 

The  country  is  in  disease.  It  has  been  in  disease  for 
a  long  time.  There  has  been  nothing  in  our  growth 
which  was  organic.  We  never  solved  our  depression,  we 
merely  went  to  war  back  in  1941,  and  going  to  war 
never  won  it,  not  in  our  own  minds,  not  as  men,  no,  we 
won  it  but  as  sources  of  supply;  we  still  do  not  know 
that  we  are  equal  to  the  Russians.  We  won  a  war  but 
we  did  not  really  win  it,  not  in  the  secret  of  our  sleep. 

So  we  have  not  really  had  a  prosperity,  we  have  had 
fever.  We  have  grown  rich  because  of  one  fact  with  two 
opposite  interpretations :  There  has  been  a  cold  war.  It 
has  been  a  cold  war  which  came  because  Communism 
was  indeed  a  real  threat  to  our  freedom,  or  a  cold  war 
which  came  because  capitalism  could  not  survive  with¬ 
out  an  economy  geared  to  war;  or  is  it  both — who  can 
know?  Who  can  really  know? 

The  center  of  our  motive  is  an  enigma — is  this  coun¬ 
try  extraordinary  or  accursed?  And  when  we  think  of 
Communism,  we  have  to  wonder  if  we  are  accursed. 
For  we  have  not  even  found  our  Communist  threat.  We 
have  had  a  secret  police  organization  and  an  invisible 
government  large  enough  by  now  to  occupy  the  mbon, 
we  have  hunted  Communists  from  the  top  of  the  Time- 
Life  Building  to  the  bottom  of  the  Collier  mine,  we 
have  not  found  that  many,  not  that  many,  and  we  have 
looked  like  Keystone  Cops. 

We  have  even  had  a  Negro  Revolution  in  which  we 
did  not  believe.  We  have  had  it,  yes  we  have  had  it, 
because  (in  the  true  penury  of  our  motive)  we  could 
not  afford  to  lose  votes  in  Africa  and  India,  South 
America  and  Japan,  Viet  Nam,  the  Philippines,  name 
any  impoverished  place:  we  have  been  running  in  a 
world  election  against  the  collective  image  of  the  Russ, 
and  so  we  have  had  to  give  the  black  man  his  civil  rights 
or  Africa  was  so  much  nearer  to  Marx.  But  there  has 
not  been  much  like  love  in  the  civil  rights.  We  have 
never  been  too  authentic.  No. 

We  have  had  a  hero.  He  was  a  young  good-looking 
man  with  a  beautiful  wife,  and  he  won  the  biggest 
poker  game  we  ever  played,  the  only  real  one — we  lived 
for  a  week  ready  to  die  in  a  nuclear  war.  Whether  we 
liked  it  or  not.  But  he  won.  It  was  our  one  true  victory 
in  all  these  years,  our  moment;  so  the  young  man  be¬ 
gan  to  inspire  a  subtle  kind  of  love.  His  strength  proved 
stronger  than  we  knew.  Suddeny  he  was  dead,  and  we 
were  in  grief. 

But  then  came  a  trial  which  was  worse.  For  the  as¬ 
sassin,  or  the  man  who  had  been  arrested  but  was  not 
the  assassin — we  will  never  know,  not  really — was  killed 
before  our  sight.  In  the  middle  of  the  funeral  came  an 
explosion  on  the  porch.  Now,  we  were  going  mad.  It 
took  more  to  make  a  nation  go  mad  than  any  separate 
man,  but  we  had  taken  miles  too  much.  Certainties  had 
shattered. 


Our  country  was  fearful,  half-mad,  inauthentic — it 
needed  a  war  or  it  needed  a  purge.  Bile  was  stirring  in 
the  pits  of  the  national  conscience  and  little  to  oppose 
it  but  a  lard  of  guilt  cold  as  the  most  mediocre  of  our 
needs. 

We  took  formal  public  steps  toward  a  great  society, 
that  great  society  of  computers  and  pills,  of  job  apti¬ 
tudes  and  bad  architecture,  of  psychoanalysis,  super¬ 
highways,  astronauts,  vaccinations,  and  a  peace  corps, 
that  great  society  where  nothing  but  frozen  corn  would 
be  sold  in  the  smallest  towns  of  Iowa,  where  censorship 
would  disappear  but  every  image  would  be  manipulated 
from  birth  to  death. 

Something  in  the  buried  animal  of  modern  life  grew 
bestial  at  the  thought  of  this  Great  Society — the  most 
advanced  technological  nation  of  the  civilized  world  was 
the  one  now  closest  to  blood,  to  shedding  the  blood  and 
burning  the  flesh  of  Asian  peasants  it  had  never  seen. 
The  Pentagon  had  been  kept  on  a  leash  for  close  to 
twenty  years.  Presidents  so  mediocre  in  their  talents 
as  Truman  and  Eisenhower  had  kept  the  military  from 
dominating  the  nation. 

But  Johnson  did  not. 

Out  of  the  pusilanimities  or  the  madnesses  of  his 
secret  sleep  he  came  to  a  decision  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  his  military  machine,  that  congery  of  Joint  Forces, 
War  Department  and  C.I.A.  which  had  among  other 
noteworthy  achievements  planned  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  It 
was  now  planning  its  escalation  in  Viet  Nam.  And 
Johnson  was  in  accord. 

The  body  of  a  consummate  politician  took  recognition 
as  it  slept  that  the  nation  was  in  disease  and  its  only 
cure — out  where  the  drums  were  beating  and  the  fires 
would  not  cease — was  to  introduce  us  to  the  first  anxie¬ 
ties  of  a  war  whose  end  might  be  limitless.  Miserable 
nation  cursed  with  a  computer  for  its  commander-in- 
chief,  a  computer  with  an  ego  so  vain  it  could  not  bear 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor  and  the  power  he  had 
had  for  a  week  when  the  world  was  on  the  edge  of  nu¬ 
clear  war. 

Yet,  there  still  remains  the  largest  question  of  them 
all.  It  is  the  question  of  fighting  Communism.  Look,  you 
may  say,  is  it  not  possible  that  with  all  our  diseases 
admitted,  we  are  still  less  malignant  than  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  we  are  the  defense  of  civilization  and  they,  not 
us,  are  the  barbarians  who  would  destroy  it? 

If  that  is  true,  then — as  some  of  you  may  argue — 
the  logic  must  be  faced,  the  Chinese  must  be  stopped, 
we  must  bomb  their  bomb.  And  I  would  argue  in  return 
that  neither  capitalism  nor  communism  is  the  defense 
of  civilization  but  that  they  are  rather  each — in  their 
own  way — malignancies  upon  the  spirit  of  honest  ad¬ 
venture  and  open  inquiry  which  developed  across  the 
centuries  from  primitive  man  to  the  Renaissance,  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  man  alive  who  can  say  at  this 
point  which  system  will  perpetrate  the  greater  harm 
upon  mankind. 

But  this  I  do  know:  existence  alters  the  nature  of 
essence.  An  unjust  war,  an  unnatural  war,  an  obscene 
war  brutalizes  what  is  best  in  a  nation  and  encourages 
every  horror  to  rise  from  its  sewer. 

The  Communists  could  capture  every  nation  on  earth 
but  our  own  and  we  would  still  be  safe  if  our  intention 
were  clean.  Yes.  For  in  the  vertiginous  terrors  of  nu¬ 
clear  warfare  rests  one  rock-ledge  of  safety — in  future 
no  great  power  can  ever  be  destroyed  without  destroy¬ 
ing  every  other  power  which  would  attack  it.  As  a 
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corollary  no  philosophy  of  government  can  occupy  nine- 
tenths  of  the  globe  without  being  altered  to  its  roots. 

The  health  of  Communism,  its  secret  necessity,  is  an 
enemy  external  to  itself,  war  is  indeed  the  health  of  the 
totalitarian  state,  and  peace  is  its  disease.  Communism 
would  split  and  rupture  and  war  upon  itself  if  ever  it 
occupied  most  of  the  world,  for  then  it  would  have  to 
solve  the  problems  of  most  of  the  world  and  those  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  soluble  in  the  rigidity  of  a  system. 

Like  all  top-heavy  structures  the  greatest  danger  to 
Communism  lies  in  its  growth.  Prosperity  is  its  poison, 
for  without  a  sense  of  crisis,  Communism  cannot  dis¬ 
cipline  its  future  generations.  Attack  from  capitalism 
is  Communism’s  transfusion  of  blood.  So  our  war 
against  Communism,  most  particularly  our  war  against 
Communism  in  Asia,  is  the  death  of  our  future.  I  am 
going  to  quote  Senator  Wayne  Morse: 

“We  shall  win  one  military  victory  after  another;  we 
shall  destroy  cities,  industrial  installations,  and  nuclear 
installations;  we  shall  kill  by  the  millions.  .  .  .  That 
course  of  action  will  lay  a  foundation  of  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  colored  races  of  the  world  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  In  due  time,  those  installations  will  be  re¬ 
built  ...  on  the  foundation  of  intense  hatred  by 


Department  of  Military  Strategy 

Jules  Feiffer  complained  last  month  that  Mike  Wal¬ 
lace,  on  his  CBS  newscast,  neglected  to  mention  that 
civil  rights  leaders  had  publicly  identified  themselves 
with  the  peace  movement  at  the  Vietnam  rally  in 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Responded  Wallace  in  part: 
“I’m  not  at  all  certain  non-violence  would  work  with 
the  Viet  Cong.  Or  isn’t  that  what  you  had  in  mind?” 


Asians  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  That  hatred 
will  even  be  inherited  by  generations  of  American  boys 
and  girls  fifty,  seventy-five,  one  hundred,  yes,  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  now.” 

I  say :  End  the  cold  war.  Pull  back  our  boundaries  to 
what  we  can  defend  and  to  what  wishes  to  be  defended. 
Let  Communism  come  to  those  countries  it  will  come  to. 
Let  us  not  use  up  our  substance  trying  to  hold  onto 
nations  which  are  poor,  underdeveloped,  and  bound  to 
us  only  by  the  depths  of  their  hatred  for  us.  We  cannot 
equal  the  effort  the  Communists  make  in  such  places. 
We  are  not  dedicated  in  that  direction.  We  were  not 
born  to  do  that.  We  have  had  our  frontier  already.  We 
cannot  be  excited  to  our  core,  our  historic  core,  by  the 
efforts  of  new  underdeveloped  nations  to  expand  their 
frontiers. 

Let  the  Communists  flounder  in  the  countries  they 
acquire.  The  more  countries  they  hold,  the  less  support¬ 
able  will  become  the  contradictions  of  their  ideology,  the 
more  bitter  will  grow  the  divisions  in  their  internal  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  more  enormous  their  desire  to  avoid  a 
war  which  could  only  destroy  the  economies  they  will 
have  developed  at  such  vast  labor  and  such  vast  waste. 
Let  it  be  their  waste,  not  ours.  Our  mission  may  be  not 
to  raise  the  level  of  minimum  subsistence  in  the  world 
so  much  as  it  may  be  to  show  the  first  features  and 
promise  of  that  incalculable  renaissance  men  may  some¬ 
day  enter. 

I  have  one  set  of  remarks  more  to  make.  They  con¬ 
cern  practical  suggestions.  I  have  been  visionary  in  my 
demands.  For  it  is  visionary  in  1965  to  ask  of  America 
that  it  return  to  isolationism.  No,  this  country  wishes 
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to  have  an  empire.  The  grimmest  truth  may  be  that 
half  of  America  at  least  must  be  not  unwilling  to  have 
a  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Otherwise  Lyndon  Johnson  could 
not  have  made  his  move,  since  Lyndon  Johnson  never 
in  his  life  has  dreamed  of  moving  against  a  majority. 

Let  us  then  insist  on  this — it  is  equally  visionary, 
but  it  is  at  least  visionary  in  a  military  way  and  we 
are  talking  to  militarists— let  us  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  war  with  the  Viet  Cong,  let  it  be  a  war 
of  foot  soldier  against  foot  soldier.  If  we  wish  to  take 
a  strange  country  away  from  strangers,  let  us  at  least 
be  strong  enough  and  brave  enough  to  defeat  them  on 
the  ground.  Our  Marines,  some  would  say,  are  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world.  The  counter  argument  is  that 
native  guerrillas  can  defeat  any  force  of  a  major  power 
man  to  man. 

Let  us,  then,  fight  on  fair  grounds.  Let  us  say  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  to  Monstrous  McNamara,  and  to  the 
generals  on  the  scene — fight  like  men,  go  in  man  to  man 
against  the  Viet  Cong.  But  first,  call  off  the  Air  Force. 
They  prove  nothing  except  that  America  is  coterminous 
with  the  Mafia.  Let  us  win  man  to  man  or  lose  man  to 
man,  but  let  us  cease  pulverizing  people  whose  faces 
we  have  never  seen. 

But  of  course  we  will  not  cease.  Nor  will  we  ever  fight 
man  to  man  against  poor  peasants.  Their  vision  of  ex¬ 
istence  might  be  more  ferocious  and  more  determined 
than  our  own.  No,  we  would  rather  go  on  as  the  most 
advanced  monsters  of  civilization  pulverizing  instincc 
with  our  detonations,  our  State  Department  experts  in 
their  little  bow  ties,  and  our  bombs. 

Only,  listen,  Lyndon  Johnson,  you  have  gone  too  far 
this  time.  You  are  a  bully  with  an  Air  Force,  and  since 
you  will  not  call  off  your  Air  Force,  there  are  young 
people  who  will  persecute  you  back.  It  is  a  little  thing, 
but  it  will  hound  you  into  nightmares  and  endless  cor¬ 
ridors  of  nights  without  sleep,  it  will  hound  you.  For 
listen — this  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  things  they 
will  do. 

They  will  print  up  little  pictures  of  you,  Lyndon  John¬ 
son,  the  size  of  post  cards,  the  size  of  stamps,  and  some 
will  glue  these  pictures  to  walls  and  posters  and  tele¬ 
phone  booths  and  billboards— I  do  not  advise  it,  I  would 
tell  these  students  not  to  do  it  to  you,  but  they  will. 
They  will  find  places  to  put  these  pictures.  They  will 
want  to  paste  your  picture,  Lyndon  Johnson,  on  a  post 
card,  and  send  it  to  you.  Some  will  send  it  to  your 
advisers.  Some  will  send  these  pictures  to  men  and 
women  at  other  schools.  These  pictures  will  be  sent 
everywhere.  These  pictures  will  be  pasted  up  every¬ 
where,  upside  down. 

Silently,  without  a  word,  the  photograph  of  you, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  will  start  appearing  everywhere,  up¬ 
side  down.  Your  head  v/ill  speak  out — even  to  the  peas¬ 
ant  in  Asia — it  will  say  that  not  all  Americans  are 
unaware  of  your  monstrous  vanity,  overweening  piety, 
and  doubtful  motive.  It  will  tell  them  that  we  trust  our 
President  so  little,  and  think  so  little  of  him,  that  we 
see  his  picture  everywhere  upside  down. 

You,  Lyndon  Johnson,  will  see  those  pictures  up 
everywhere  upside  down,  four  inches  high  and  forty 
feet  high ;  you,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  will  be  coming 
up  for  air  everywhere  upside  down.  Everywhere,  up¬ 
side  down.  Everywhere.  Everywhere. 

And  those  little  pictures,  will  tell  the  world  what  we 
think  of  you  and  your  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Everywhere, 
upside  down.  Everywhere,  everywhere. 
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Howl® 

make  a  hard  man 
a  softie. 


Bonnie  Fluff 
Fabric  Softener 
does  it. 

What  man  alive 
doesn’t  like  soft 

soft  pajama9,'and 
everything  he  wears  ? 
Bonnie  Fluff  Fabric  Softener 
does  it.  Makes  a  hard-to-please 
man  a  real  softie. 
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The  Realist 


Little  in  The  Nashville  Tennessean 

“Where  agreement  is  possible.” 


soft-core  pornography: 


phallic  symbolism  dept. 


Want  to  take  off  for  Bermuda,  Nassau  or  Jamaica? 


Triau  yliantly  swift,  silent,  serene. 


BOAC 


Take  a  long  look  al  ihe  Super  VC  10.  See  the  four  massive 
Rolls-Royce  jels  in  the  (ail?  The  elongated  nose'1  The 
clem,  unduiiercd  wing,  set  buck  on  the  body?  There'll  be 
nothing  newer  until  (he  superSonics,  and  (hey  won't  be  along 

How  does  the  Super  VC  10  l3nd?'Sofdy.  It  comes  in  a  smooth 
20  mdes  an  hour  slower  than  other  transatlantic  jels. 

How  does  llie  Super  VC  1 0  sound?  At  600  miles  an  hour,  about 
the  loudest  noise  you'll  hear  is  the  tinkle  o(  ice  la  your  martini. 

Want  to  fly  to  beautiful,  sunny,  romantic  Bermuda'1  Go  ahead 
and  do  it  The  fare's  just  S95*  round-trip  on  (be  Super  VC  10. 

Same  as  on  an  ordinary  jet. 

Want  to  take  a  lour  '  BOAC  has  a  great  one  For  $151  ••  you  get 
round-ttip  jet  fare,  hotols,  breakfasts,  sight-seeing  and  transfers.  You  also 
get  8  dazzling  days  to  lie  around  under  the  sun,  aad  7  blissful  nights  to  limbo 
aiound  on  the  dance  floor. 

( How  about  Nassau  or  Jamaica?  Starting  April  30  you  can  take  the  Super  VC  10 
to  both  those  beauliful  islands***.  BOAC  will  give  you  7  days  in  Nassau  lor  5196**, 
or  7  days  in  Jamaica  for  $232.50*  *  including  round-trip  jet  fare,  holds,  meals, 
sight-seeing  and  transfers.) 

If  there's  anything  else  you  need  to  know  before  you  go  (like  where 
lo  .lay,  or  how  many  bikinis  to  bring),  call  your  Travel  Agent  or 
British  Oscrseas  Airways  Corporation,  530  Filth  Avenue. 

New  York  10036.  25  Broadway,  New  Yoik  10004.  MU  7-1600. 


Take  off  on  one  of  these. 

It’s  BOAC’s  new  Super  VC  10.  There  won’t 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  I  !'  1 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

Arache  told  me:  “When  our  military  intelligence  in¬ 
formed  us  how  many  Negro  soldiers  were  among  the 
American  troops,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  come  as  neutralists  to  establish  a  peace  zone, 
rather  than  as  aggressors.” 

The  rebel  chief,  wearing  a  U.S.  chamelon  camou¬ 
flage  jungle  suit,  wiped  his  brow  with  a  khaki  handker¬ 
chief  not  much  darker  than  his  face.  In  America  he 
would  have  been  recognized  as  a  Negro. 

“Then  we  learned,”  he  continued,  “that  our  black 
brothers  from  the  U.S.  had  come  to  kill  us.  They  were 
duped  into  fighting  against  our  cause.  Oppressed  citi¬ 
zens  at  home,  they  became  tools  against  our  Dominican 
peoples’  revolution.  We  had  no  choice  but  to  kill  them.” 

Few  of  the  GI’s  stationed  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
would  recognize  themselves  as  “tools  of  Yankee  Impe¬ 
rialism.”  This  is  a  propaganda  phrase  much  overworked 
and  too  square  to  be  contemplated  seriously. 

But  there  is  a  vague  discontent,  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  being  an  intruder,  of  somehow  being  guilty 
of  a  kind  of  social  faux  pas  which  has  embarrassed  the 
family  by  overstaying  your  welcome  or  going  to  visit 
on  a  day  when  you  were  not  invited  or  even  expected. 

If  the  American  GI  had  little  enthusiasm  for  Korea 
and  less  for  Viet  Nam,  he  has  an  even  greater  sense  of 
reluctance  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which — especially 
in  the  case  of  the  Negro  troops — is  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  American  history. 

Said  Gary  Jones  of  Miami,  Fla.,  an  MP  in  the  82nd 
Airborne :  “I  don’t  even  know  who  the  enemy  is.  That’s 
what  bugs  me.” 

Charles  Veneble,  Specialist  1st  Class  with  the  82nd 
Airborne,  admitted :  “Everyone  has  treated  me  nice. 
That’s  what  I  don’t  like  about  being  ordered  to  kill 
them.” 

First-Lt.  Fulton  Eaglin  of  Yipsilante,  Michigan,  said 
he  will  be  glad  when  this  thing  is  over  so  he  can  return 
to  the  States  and  enroll  in  Harvard  Law  School.  “It’s  a 
hell  of  a  detour  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Harvard.” 

Another  Negro  soldier  who  did  not  wish  to  be  named, 
stated:  ‘i  cannot  see  being  here  if  the  Dominican  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  want  the  U.S.  to  help  them.  Why  should  we 
help  them  if  they  don’t  care?”  ^ 

There  are  few  Americans  who  know  the  real  story  of 
the  Dominican  revolution  or  about  the  amazing  man 
who  has  directed  it.  Because  I  am  a  Negro  reporter,  I 
was  able  to  find  out.  I  was  able  to  do  what  no  white 
correspondent  could  have  done,  and  lived. 

After  interviewing  dozens  of  American  Negro  GI’s, 
I  attempted  successfully  to  cross  into  rebel  territory 
and,  having  done  so,  secured  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Lt.  Col.  Arache,  the  most  wanted  man  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Nine  a.m.,  Thursday,  June  3rd,  the  temperature  al¬ 
ready  in  the  90’s — the  rebels  had  been  fighting  since  5 
a.m.  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  bloody  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  rebels  and  the  loyalist  troops  had  been  mur¬ 
derously  conducted  by  thunderous  cannon  fire,  the  bark 
of  the  automatic  rifle,  mortar  shells  bursting  loudly,  and 
the  horrible  sneak  attack  by  snipers. 

I  crossed  the  barbed-wire  barracades  which  lined 
both  sides  of  the  four-block-wide,  15-mile-long  corridor 
set  up  by  American  troops  as  a  buffer  zone  to  separate 
the  warring  junta  and  rebel  forces. 
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With  my  cameras  as  my  passport,  I  walked  unchal¬ 
lenged  past  the  American  machine  gun-enforced  posi¬ 
tion,  pausing  only  to  take  a  few  pictures,  deep  into  the 
rebel  section  of  the  city  where  the  machine  guns  were 
manned  by  Dominican  rebels  wearing  GI  uniforms, 
carrying  American  weapons,  only  they  were  firing  the 
other  way. 

I  was  fully  aware  that  my  every  movement  was  be¬ 
ing  watched  by  snipers  concealed  in  the  ruins  of  bomb- 
shattered  buildings,  behind  bushes  and  high  in  cocoanut 
trees. 

Although  I  cannot  speak  Spanish  and  had  no  guide,  I 
found  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  first  object 
of  my  mission — to  find  the  rebel  headquarters. 

Before  leaving  the  American  sector,  I  learned  to  say 
several  words  in  Spanish:  La  Prensa  Americana  De 
Los  Negros,  meaning  American  Negro  Press.  I  re¬ 
peated  this  phrase  along  with  the  name  Arache  to  the 
first  rebel  I  saw  crouched  in  the  doorway  of  a  delapi- 
dated  building. 

In  reply  he  pointed  his  sub-machine  gun  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  a  huge  office  building  which  had  been 
commandeered  as  headquarters  for  the  rebel  forces. 

As  I  approached  the  building,  I  saw  a  large  crowd 
milling  about.  A  rebel  guard  armed  with  a  stolen  Ameri¬ 
can  rifle  told  me  in  broken  English  that  the  crowd  was 
awaiting  announcement  over  a  loudspeaker  regarding 
the  outcome  of  truce  talks  arranged  by  the  American 
occupational  forces. 

I  asked  the  sentry  if  he  knew  how  I  could  get  to  inter¬ 
view  Arache.  He  replied  by  asking  me  for  credentials. 
I  showed  him  my  press  card,  and  some  photographs  that 
I  had  taken  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Malcolm  X, 
and  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 

The  photos  worked  like  magic. 

I  was  immediately  escorted  into  the  building  by  two 
guards  in  tattered  khaki  shirts  and  dungarees.  One  of 
the  guards  wore  combat  boots;  the  other  was  attired 
in  open-toed  sneakers. 

Minutes  later  I  was  driven  across  the  rebel  sector  in 
an  open-top,  American-made  jeep  to  a  modest  two- 
story  frame  dwelling  on  one  of  the  few  streets  that  had 
been  left  unscarred  by  heavy  shell  and  mortar  fire.  This 
house,  I  was  told,  was  the  retreat  where  Arache  re¬ 
laxed  when  he  wasn’t  busy  directing  military  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  hard-pressed,  ill-fed,  rag-tail  troops. 

I  was  ushered  through  a  Spanish-style  courtyard  into 
a  small  and  immaculate  dining  room  where  I  was  intro- 


Montez  Arache:  “We  fight  to  erase  class  . 
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Lower  class  Dominicans  read  O.A.S.  propaganda 
while  awaiting  food  in  American-held  corridor 


duced  to  a  muscular,  stockily-built  man  of  about  45, 
dressed  in  jungle  fatigues,  with  a  shock  of  black  curly 
hair. 

Arache  vigorously  shook  my  hand  and  threw  an  arm 
about  my  shoulder.  “I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said 
in  broken  English.  “We  are  grateful  that  the  Negro 
press  has  finally  come  here  to  learn  about  our  cause.” 

We  sat  down,  drank  coffee  and  talked.  Lying  on  the 
table,  within  easy  reach,  was  Arache’s  automatic  rifle 
AR  15  which,  he  confided,  he  had  taken  from  the  body 
of  an  American  soldier  who  was  shot  down  when  he 
strayed  into  rebel  territory. 

Approximately  a  dozen  men  dressed  in  fatigue  uni¬ 
forms  hovered  nearby  while  we  talked.  I  learned  later 
that  they  were  members  of  Arache’s  crack  underwater 
demolition  team,  commando-trained  guerrilla  fighters 
who  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  rebel  army. 

These  one-dozen  men,  I  was  told,  had  held  the  U.S. 
82nd  Airborne  Division  at  bay  for  nearly  three  hours 
as  the  American  troops  sought  to  cross  a  bridge  over 
the  Ozama  River  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Hiding  in  the  bushes  and  trees  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  these  crack  troops  exacted  a  heavy  toll  of  Ameri¬ 
can  GI’s  who  ventured  onto  the  bridge.  The  attempt  to 
cross  the  span  had  come,  Arache  told  me,  after  the 
American  forces  had  driven  a  wedge  almost  completely 
across  the  city  wThile  seeking  to  set  up  a  buffer  zone 
between  the  rebels  and  the  loyalists. 

Before  the  present  revolution,  Mcntez  Arache,  a  na¬ 
tive-born  Dominican,  had  been  considered,  even  by  his 
close  friends,  as  adverse  to  political  action  of  any  sort. 
A  Washington,  D.C.  couple,  for  example,  told  me:  “Lt. 
Col.  Arache’s  political  emergence  in  the  revolution  is  a 
complete  shock  to  us.  When  we  read  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers  we  could  hardly  believe  it.  We  have  known  him 
for  many  years.” 


The  wife  added,  “I  remember  that  they  used  to  say  of 
him  that  whenever  one  talked  politics  of  any  kind  Mon,- 
tez  would  leave  the  table.” 

Arache  received  his  military  training  here  in  the 
U.S. ;  he  was  a  specialist  in  underwater  demolition  tech¬ 
niques.  His  travel  outside  his  native  island,  except  for 
a  youthful  vacation  in  Spain,  was  to  Bethesda,  Mary¬ 
land  for  plastic  surgery  to  repair  injuries  sustained  in 
an  accidental  underwater  explosion. 

His  presence  now  as  a  rebel  leader,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  record  of  political  activity,  expresses  his  position 
as  one  of  personal  conflict  rather  than  as  an  activist  for 
any  theoretical  or  ideological  concepts. 

“We  live  in  a  beautiful  island,”  he  said.  “But  it  has 
an  ugly  history.  One  third  of  the  island  is  a  black  dic¬ 
tatorship,  Haiti.  Once  there  was  a  black  emperor.  But 
today  even  the  Negro  discriminates  against  himself. 
Here  in  Santo  Dimingo  we  do  not  make  a  race  revolu¬ 
tion.  You  can  understand  it  better  if  I  say  it  is  a  class 
revolution.  We  fight  to  erase  class  so  there  is  no  race 
in  the  land.  You  understand?”  he  asked,  smiling. 

“In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  highest  profession 
a  young  man  of  the  lower  class  can  aspire  to  is  the 
army.  Here,  as  in  all  Latin  American  countries,  we  re¬ 
spect  the  honor  and  discipline  and  duty  ojf  being  a  sol¬ 
dier.  Even  under  Trujillo  it  was  an  honor  to  serve  in 
the  army,”  Arache  continued.  “We  have  many  generals 
in  the  Dominican  army,  maybe  as  many  as  you  have  in 
the  American  army,  though  not  as  many  privates.” 

He  asked  me:  “You  have  been  to  the  jail?” 

I  nodded  yes.  “Before  lunch.” 

I  had  been  shown  the  jail  by  Albert  Malagon,  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  in  the  rebel  sector. 

“When  you  were  there,  you  saw  in  the  jail  general 
X?” 

I  admitted  that  I  had.  “He  had  been  a  junta  general 
who  was  captured.” 

“General  X  is  from  the  lower  class,”  said  Arache. 
“His  father  was  a  fisherman.  He  cannot  read  or  write. 
But  he  has  made  the  right  friends,  he  played  the  right 
games,  did  the  dirty  jobs,  kept  his  mouth  shut  ...  so 
he  is  a  general — which  is  all  right  because  that  is  the 
way  generals  become  generals  in  many  armies,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  expect  our  army  to  be  better 
than  other  armies. 

“But  the  point  is  that  General  X  is  a  white  man.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  Negroes  who  are  just  as  ignorant, 


Rebels  with  a  photo  of  John  F.  Kennedy; 
would  he  have  aided  their  revolution? 
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just  as  willing  to  do  bad  deeds,  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut  .  .  .  who  have  never  been  generals. 

“In  your  country  I  am  a  Negro.  I  lived  in  a  white 
neighborhood  in  Washington,  D.C.  Often  I  had  Negro 
guests  to  my  home.  On  several  occasions  I  received 
threatening  letters  telling  me  not  to  have  ‘niggers’  in 
my  house.  In  your  country  you  have  a  race  problem; 
here  I  am  a  colonel  in  the  army.  It  is  not  a  problem  of 
race.  It  is  a  problem  of  class. 

“Our  country  is  smaller  than  the  state  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  your  state  of  West  Virginia  you  have  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem.  Can  you  imagine  what  those  problems 
would  be  if  West  Virginia  was  alone'and  did  not  have 
the  other  49  states  to  help ;  if  it  had  92  governments  in 
the  last  100  years,  everyone  of  which  robbed  it  and 
stole  from  it  and  oppressed  its  people;  if  it  had  been 
occupied  by  a  larger  state  such  as  France  or  England 
at  the  time  of  your  Civil  War  in  1864  and  again  in  1916 
in  the  time  of  the  First  World  War;  and  if  its  most 
lasting  and  permanent  government  was  a  dictatorship 
of  the  most  cruel  and  selfish  kind  which  lasted  30  years, 
and  in  which  all  of  the  family  of  the  dictator  became 
millionaires  and  playboys  all  over  the  world  while  the 
people  became  paupers? 

“Can  you  imagine  that  at  last,  when  this  little  state 
was  freed  from  the  villain  by  assassination,  that  for  the 
first  time  a  free  election  was  held  December  12,  1962, 
38  years  after  U.S.  marines  had  left,  a  President  was 
elected  and  served  only  ten  months,  only  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  another  dictator?  Can  you  imagine  that  kind 
of  suffering  in  West  Virginia?  Can  you  imagine  your 
government  sending  troops  to  West  Virginia  to  keep 
that  President,  who  was  elected,  from  returning  to  serve 
his  term?  You  cannot  imagine  it  in  America.  But  that 
is  what  America  is  doing  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

“Col.  Francisco  Caanano,  President  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government,  and  I,  and  the  people,  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  the  colored  people — for  we  are  90%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  whites  are  10%  of  us  and  they  are  the 
bankers,  they  are  the  hotel  operators  and  the  plantation 
owners — we  want  nothing  but  to  restore  the  govern¬ 
ment  elected  by  the  people. 

“The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  beautiful  island.  It  is 
a  land  that  could  have  fabulous  grazing  regions  like  the 
Pampas  of  Argentina.  There  is  barsite  to  be  mined,  and 
mammoth  mahogany  forests  spot  the  countryside.  High 
mountains  with  rushing  streams  need  to  be  harnessed. 


Member  of  the  June  14th  Movement  (supposedly  pro-Com- 
munist)  being  led  away  by  guerillas  after  firing  his  weapon 
in  a  crowded  square 


White  shoes — gift  of  an  American  soldier 


Hospitals,  roads,  and  public  projects  would  improve  the 
country  greatly. 

“Juan  Bosch  is  a  man  of  the  people.  He  had  begun  to 
break  the  problem  of  class.  If  a  boy  from  shanty  town 
goes  to  college  and  becomes  an  excellent  surgeon  he  will 
have  to  practice  medicine  in  shanty  town.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  is  being  fought  for  individual  dignity  as  well  as 
for  political  freedom.” 

Then  Arache  turned  to  me.  “The  problem  is  that  I 
only  exchange  bullets  with  my  black  brothers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barricades.”  He  then  gave  me  a  letter 
and  asked  me  to  have  it  published : 

Listen:  American  Negro  Soldier 

We  Dominicans  are  fighting  for  our  freedom  from 
social  injustice,  from  racial  discrimination.  We  are  giv¬ 
ing  our  lives  so  that  our  sons  will  have  what  we  have 
never  had:  WORK,  FOOD,  EDUCATION,  SECURITY. 
We  have  been  oppressed  for  centuries  and  now  we  have 
the  chance  to  win  our  long  cherished  DEMOCRACY 
UNDER  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  and 
leaders  chosen  by  our  people. 

You,  American  Negro  Soldier,  have  been  sent  by  your 
Government  to  suppress  our  movement,  to  help  Wessin 
y  Wessin  and  Imbert  Barreras,  two  Fascist  Generals 
who  follow  the  teachings  of  Trujillo,  a  dictator  who 
murdered  our  people  for  thirty  long  years  with  the 
support  of  your  State  Department  in  Washington. 

But  we  have  the  truth  on  our  side.  We  are  on  the 
right  side  of  History.  We  are  willing  to  die  for  our 
cause. 

We  don’t  want  to  be  your  enemy.  We  don’t  want  to 
kill  you.  We  don’t  want  you  to  murder  us  with  your  big 
tanks  and  your  deadly  planes  and  weapons.  American 
Negro  Soldier:  We  are  your  brothers.  We  have  the  same 
color.  , 

Open  your  eyes,  American  Negro  Soldier.  Back  in 
Mississippi,  in  Alabama,  in  Little  Rock,  in  Selma,  your 
brothers,  sisters  and  parents  are  being  killed  by  the 
same  white  men  who  are  sending  you  to  die  in  this 
Island. 

Your  white  masters  are  sending  you,  American  Ne¬ 
gro  Soldier,  so  that  you  forget  what  they  are  doing 
right  now  to  your  family  back  in  the  Deep  South.  They 
want  you  to  forget  that  back  home  in  Dixieland  you 
can’t  sit  beside  a  white  man;  that  you  can’t  go  to 
school  with  him;  that  you  are  not  wanted;  that  you  are 
not  loved. 

Our  cause  here  is  the  same  as  your  cause  back  home. 
You  have  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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We  have  Juan  Bosch  and  our  Democratic  Constitution. 
So  lay  off,  American  Negro  Soldier.  Point  your  gun  at 
your  own  white  oppressor.  Don’t  shoot  at  your  Domini¬ 
can  brother. 

There  was  an  American  Negro  soldier,  a  private,  who 
didn’t  have  the  opportunity  to  read  that  communica¬ 
tion.  He  was  writing  from  his  own  heart,  though,  di¬ 
rectly  to  his  wife,  but  indirectly  to  Lt.  Col.  Arache  and 
his  rag-tag  rebel  army  with  the  courage  to  die  and  the 
hope  to  live. 

Dear  Daphne 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  re¬ 
gret  having  to  write  you  such  a  letter  but  if  I  don’t  tell 
this  to  some  one  I  am  going  to  drive  my  self  crazy 
thinking  about  it. 

I  was  a  witinis  to  a  demostration  today  and  I  learned 
a  little  more  than  I  knew  before  about  this  fight  that 
we  have  commited  our  selves  to.  This  demostration  was 
one  of  the  sadest  things  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
were  all  old  women  and  young  girls. 

They  were  singing  that  they  wanted  us  out  of  here. 
And  I  think  that  these  people  were  right  to  protest  our 
being  here. 

We  have  killed  their  children  and  their  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  These  were  people  who  were  fighting  for  some¬ 
thing  that  they  thought  were  right.  If  we  had  never 
come  here  I  feel  that  these  people  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  off.  There  would  have  been  less  death  less  hate  for 
the  American  people.  I  fear  that  our  country  has  made 
a  great  mistake. 

After  I  tell  you  a  couple  of  the  thing  that  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  here  I  am  sure  that  you  will  feel  the 
same  way. 

I  saw  a  lady  die  in  the  dusty  streets  of  Santo  Domin¬ 
go  because  some  one  did  not  look  where  they  were 
shooting  their  guns.  I  saw  4  men  die  because  a  loyalist 
soilder  thought  that  they  were  rebels  and  didn’t  wait 
to  ask  questions.  These  people  along  with  hundereds 
of  others  have  died  in  vain.  I  only  wish  that  I  was  not 
here  to  see  it. 

Even  after  seeing  all  of  this  death  and  hate,  over 
here.  I  can  still  see  the  word  prejuice.  Even  here  in 
this  bloody  and  war  torn  land  the  white  still  hate  the 
black.  The  white  people  own  all  of  the  villas  and  stores 
and  the  black  people  work  for  them  and  live  in  the 
slum  areas.  Even  with  the  reverlution  going  on  this 
place  is  just  another  Alamaba.  We  are  the  black  under 
dog  no  mater  where  we  go. 

I  think  that  this  thing  is  nearing  an  end.  Now  maybe 
we  can  resume  our  life  where  we  left  off  at.  And  keep 
struggling  at  this  mean  white  world. 

I  will  always  love  you. 

Your  husband  .  .  . 


Jonas  Dull:  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife 
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Nobody  Knows  De  Trouble  Obscene 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  landmark  obscenity  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Both  case  had  interesting  roots,  judging  by 
what  has  been  edited  out  of  an  interview  with  publisher 
Sam  Roth  in  Jaguar,  a  raunchy  girlie  magazine.  He 
had  been  indicted  on  some  30-odd  counts,  but  the  prose¬ 
cution  was  willing  to  drop  all  the  other  charges  if  he 
agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  those  revolving  around  an 
article  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  entitled  Venus  and  Tann- 
hauser. 

Why  was  that  particular  work  singled  out? 

Roth’s  answer  was  expurgated: 

“Well,  because  they  had  prepared  a  foolproof  case, 
one  on  which  they  were  almost  certain  to  obtain  a 
conviction  since  any  New  York  jury  could  be  trusted  to 
contain  at  least  nine  Catholics.  But  this  needs  explain¬ 
ing.” 

He  went  on  to  explain : 

“There’s  a  biography  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  by  an 
eccentric  art  critic,  Haldane  McFall,  which  contains  a 
bedside  scene  showing  Beardsley  in  his  death-throes. 
A  priest  is  at  his  side,  converting  him  and  hearing  his 
first  and  last  confessions.  McFall  has  Beardsley  plead¬ 
ing  with  his  publisher,  who  is  also  present,  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  but  to  destroy  ‘a  certain  obscene  work  of  mine.’ 

“This  touching  scene — often  branded  by  McFall’s 
contemporaries  as  entirely  fictitious — took  place  in 
1894,  the  year  I  was  born,  in  Galicia,  Poland.  No  date 
was  mentioned  either  by  the  prosecution  upon  introduc¬ 
ing  this  evidence  or  by  my  attorney  during  his  defense 
or  as  a  matter  of  record. 

“The  jury  therefore  assumed  I  was  the  culpable  pub¬ 
lisher  who  had  refused  this  dying  plea  of  a  young  artist 
bent  on  escaping  the  eternal  flames  of  damnation.  God 
himself  could  not  have  saved  me  from  its  vengeance.” 
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by  SauS  Heller 


Reluctantly  but  firmly,  the  U.S.  has 
taken  on  the  job  of  being  the  world’s 
policeman.  The  fact  that  no  one  offered 
us  the  job — and  that  possibly  no  such 
position  was  even  open — hasn’t  de¬ 
terred  us  from  accepting  it.  The  call 
of  duty  requires  no  summons. 

We  have  heard  the  inner  voice,  and 
stand  ready  to  send  our  men  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth— to  our  remote 
frontiers  in  South  Vietnam,  Dominican 
Republic,  or  anywhere  else  where 
American  citizens  have  gone  to  plant 
the  flag  and  annoy  the  residents. 

We  are  going  to  protect  foreigners 
against  Communism  whether  or  not 
they  want  protection.  Impelled  by  our 
stern  sense  of  duty,  we  will  even  shoot 
and  bomb  them  if  their  long-range  in¬ 
terests  demand  it. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  our  marines  had 
to  be  sent  to  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  What’s  a  bit  hard¬ 
er  to  understand  is,  why  stop  there? 
Why  not  send  our  troops  into  other 
countries  as  well? 

Why  not,  for  instance,  pack  our  ma¬ 
rines  off  to  Paris,  to  lead  de  Gaulle  to 
the  nearest  exit?  There  are  probably 
more  card-carrying  Communists  in 
France  than  there  are  in  North  Viet¬ 
nam — a  state  of  affairs  which  surely 
calls  for  correction.  Millions  of  Com¬ 
munists  have  been  permitted  not  only 
to  co-exist  with  decent  people,  but  to 
hold  jobs  and  even  inter-marry  with 
non-Communists. 

In  Italy,  conditions  are  just  as  bad. 
In  at  least  one  city,  Communists  are  in 
open  control  of  the  government. 

Both  countries  are  great  places  to 
send  our  marines  to.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  many  Americans  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  who  need  protection,  particularly 
against  the  outrageous  prices  they  are 
being  charged. 

Of  course,  the  French  might  kick  up 
a  fuss  if  we  sent  our  troops  into  Paris. 
The  possibility  need  hardly  concern  us, 
however.  The  French  should  be  a  push¬ 
over,  seeing  their  army  couldn’t  lick 
the  Vietnamese  in  eight  years  of  fight¬ 
ing,  whereas  we’re  doing  splendidly, 
according  to  Administration  reports. 

The  risk  of  starting  a  world  war 
shouldn’t  worry  us — it  doesn’t  now.  The 
only  countries  whose  retaliation  we 
need  fear  are  the  Communist  ones,  and 
they  would  much  rather  have  us  fight 
France  than  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Communist  nations  might,  in  fact,  even 
be  interested  in  joining  us,  in  putting 
France — possibly  England  as  well — in 
their  place. 

Considering  the  total  picture,  we 
would  do  better  to  send  our  marines 
into  foreign  countries,  not  after  Com¬ 
munists  are  well  on  the  road  to  power, 
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but  before  they  have  gotten  much  of  a 
foothold.  We  could,  on  this  basis,  justi¬ 
fy  sending  our  troops  to  occupy  almost 
every  non-Communist  country  in  the 
world. 

We  would,  obviously,  have  to  leave  a 
few  marines  at  home,  just  in  case  some 
nation  that  feels  we  aren’t  handling 
our  own  affairs  properly  tries  to  send 
in  a  contingent  of  Good  Samaritans  to 
straighten  us  out. 

Problems  will  of  course  arise — -such 
as  getting  along  in  the  world  wdthout 
friends.  We’ve  been  getting  some  taste 
of  what  this  will  be  like,  with  the  re¬ 
cent  upsurge  of  anti-American  feeling- 
in  France,  India,  Pakistan,  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Latin  America,  Egypt 
and  other  countries. 

Perhaps  we  could  learn  to  deal  with 
Communist  countries  in  a  friendly  way. 
This  would  be  a  helpful  skill  when  the 
non-Communist  world  refuses  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  us. 

Problems  may  also  arise  when  some 
small  nation  that  doesn’t  appreciate 
what  we  are  doing  for  it  gets  its  hands 
on  a  few  H-bombs.  Congress  and  the 
White  House  would  be  likely  targets  in 
such  a  case.  The  prospect  may  make  it 


by  Paul  Hoffman 

Col.  Bat  Guano,  as  viewers  of  Dr. 
Strangelove  will  recall,  was  the  mili¬ 
tary  man  who  made  a  valiant — if  vain 
— effort  to  save  civilization  by  blasting 
the  coin  box  of  a  Coca-Cola  machine. 
The  name  “Bat  Guano”  undoubtedly 
was  selected  for  its  scatological  conno¬ 
tations,  with  no  thought  of  deeper 
meanings.  Curiously,  however,  it  was 
a  case  of  fiction  unwittingly  following 
fact. 

I  say  “unwittingly”  because  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  Messrs.  Kubrick,  George- 
Bryant  and  Southern  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  events  related  below — the 
story  of  an  actual  colonel,  bat  guano, 
and  the  role  they  played  in  the  crisis 
which  came  closest  to  being  doomsday 
for  civilization. 

Unlike  Strangelove,  the  story  is  true, 
though  confirmation  may’  be  hard  to 
come  by — -the  CIA  will  certainly  deny 
it  and  the  principals  '  probably  won’t 
talk.  Like  Strangelove,  though,  it  may 
be  viewred  as  sardonic  comedy. 

The  story  starts  in  Cuba,  early  in 
1960,  when  the  only  American  firm  still 
doing  business  with  Castro  was  an  out¬ 
fit  called  the  Cuban  Bat  Guano  Corp. 
Its  ownership  was  divided  50-50 — half 
interest  owned  by  the  Cuban  govern- 


desirable,  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
to  re-locate  the  capital. 

Maybe  we  could  get  permission  from 
Canada  to  tuck  the  President  and  our 
representatives,  during  a  time  of  crisis, 
into  some  remote  spot  where  no  one  is 
likely  to  come  looking  for  them.  The 
possibility  of  leaving  them  there  in¬ 
definitely  is  ap  interesting  thought  that 
merits  consideration. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  dic¬ 
tators  who  currently  flourish  under  our 
kindly  democratic  guidance  will  remain 
as  well  disposed  to  us  as  we  are  to 
them.  Some  may,  in  fact,  become  com¬ 
pletely  uncooperative,  due  to  conditions 
beyond  their  control.  The  people  under 
them  may  insist,  as  a  condition  of  let¬ 
ting  them  hold  office  for  several  days, 
that  they  put  up  a  bold  anti-U.S.  front. 

Such  developments  could  force  us  to 
set  up  puppet  Communist  chiefs  in 
their  place,  who  might  be  able  to  col¬ 
laborate  much  better  with  us  ’  against 
the  common  enemy — the  people  of  their 
country.  If  puppet  Communists  don’t 
fill  the  bill,  we  might  have  to  work  with 
bona  fide  Reds — the  kind  we  like,  of 
course.  I  mean,  the  Tito  type  ...  or 
the  Polish  type  ...  or  one  of  the  other 
varieties  we’ve  spent  millions  of  dollars 
to  assist  and  strengthen. 

All  in  all,  the  outlook  is  interesting, 
if  not  promising.  The  future  should  be 
exciting — if  we  live  that  long. 


ment,  half  by  a  syndicate  of  Chicago 
businessmen  headed  by  Erwin  (Bud) 
Arvey,  then  41,  the  wheeler-dealer  son 
of  Col.  Jacob  M.  Arvey,  one-time  Demo¬ 
cratic  boss  of  Chicago. 

Arvey  and  his  associates  hadn’t  elect¬ 
ed  to  stay  in  Cuba  for  ideological  rea¬ 
sons.  They  put  up  with  the  increasing 
irrationalities,  hardships  and  encumb¬ 
rances  of  the  revolutionary  regime  only 
for  one  mundane  motive — money.  And 
they  had,  it  seemed,  a  sure-fire  scheme 
for  making  it. 

Bat  guano  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
fertilizers  known  to  man,  and  the  caves 
along  Cuba’s  north  coast  were  an  un¬ 
tapped  reservoir  of  the  smelly  drop¬ 
pings.  Their  plan  was  simple:  Extract 
the  droppings,  process  them  into  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  sell  it  and  split  the 
profits — half  for  the  Cuban  commies, 
half  for  the  Chicago  capitalists. 

After  many  conferences  in  Havana 
with  Castro,  brother  Raul  and  Ernesto 
Che  Guevara,  then  in  charge  of  Cuba’s 
industrial  development,  the  deal  was 
arranged.  Guevara  turned  over  to  the 
scientific  member  of  the  expedition — 
let’s  call  him  Dr.  B — maps  of  the  caves 
and  provided  native  guides  to  the  coast¬ 
al  wilderness.  Arvey  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  were  among  the  few  Americans 
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who  had  ever  visited  the  area. 

Throughout  1959  and  early  1960,  Dr. 
B  went  about  his  task  of  exploring  the 
labyrinths  of  caverns  along  the  coast. 
He  found  the  official  maps  grossly  in¬ 
adequate,  so  he  started  making  his  own. 
Of  course,  his  interest  was  economic — 
not  military — so  the  major  emphasis  on 
his  maps  was  given  to  the  caverns  with 
the  greatest  quantity  and  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  guano,  as  well  as  the  caves  with 
easiest  accessibility  for  extraction. 

This  brings  us  to  the  spring  of  1960, 
about  the  time  of  the  U-2  incident  in¬ 
volving  Francis  Gary  Powers,  and  a 
time  when  U.S. -Cuban  relations  had 
deteriorated  completely.  Arvey’s  group 


had  barely  completed  the  second  stage 
of  the  project — the  building  of  a  rail 
line  into  one  cave  complex — when  the 
whole  deal  fell  through.  Arvey  himself 
barely  escaped  from  Cuba  with  his  skin 
intact. 

Dr.  B,  however,  returned  to  Chicago 
not  only  with  his  skin,  but  with  all  the 
maps  —  both  those  Che  Guevara  had 
given  him  and  those  he  had  made  him¬ 
self,  which  even  the  Cuban  government 
didn’t  have.  Being  of  reasonable  intel¬ 
ligence,  he  figured  the  maps  might  be 
of  some  use  to  the  U.S.  government; 
and  being  of  civic  mind,  he  decided  to 
offer  them  gratis  to  Uncle  Sam. 

He  called  the  CIA  in  Washington  and 
told  them  of  his  cache.  The  CIA  told 
him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  He  did  —  and  never  got  a 
reply. 

There  the  matter  rested  for  more 
than  two  years — until  the  missile  crisis 
of  October,  1962.  At  the  height  of  the 
confrontation,  Dr.  B  met  Col.  Arvey  at 
a  cocktail  party.  He  introduced  him¬ 
self,  said  he’d  been  in  the  Cuban  ven¬ 
ture  with  the  colonel’s  son,  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing  the  call  to  the  CIA 
and  the  letter  to  the  State  Department. 

Arvey  was  aghast.  He  realized  in¬ 
stantly  that  the  caves  Dr.  B  had  map¬ 
ped  could  well  be  the  hiding  places  for 
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The  following  is  a  verbatim  reprint 
of  a  religious  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Faith,  Prayer  &  Tract  League  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan: 

The  Whipping 

“It  wasn’t  my  fault,  dad.  We  got  in  a 
fight  and  that  kid  called  me  a  liar  .  .  . 
and  then  he  called  my  mother  a  bad 
name.  .  .  .” 

Bill’s  father  closed  the  bedroom  door 
and  began  to  take  off  his  belt. 

Bill  had  a  bad  habit.  He  used  bad 
words  and  sometimes  would  even  swear. 
Bill’s  mother  had  talked  to  him  about 
it,  but  this  morning  when  the  fight  de¬ 
veloped,  Bill  began  to  swear,  and  his 
father  called  him  in  the  house. 

“Bill,  we’ve  told  you  over  and  over 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  take  God’s  name  in 
vain.  You  broke  one  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Do  you  know  that  com¬ 
mandment?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Bill,  “Mother  made  me 
memorize  it:  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ,  for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 


the  Soviet  missiles  and  that  the  rail 
line  his  son’s  concern  had  constructed 
was  the  perfect  means  for  transporting 
them.  The  colonel  went  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  picked  up  the  phone  and 
called  Washington.  The  next  day,  two 
CIA  agents  arrived  at  Dr.  B’s  Chicago 
office  and  claimed  the  maps. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  CIA 
agents  returned  to  Chicago  again  and 
again  to  interview  Bud  Arvey,  Dr.  B 
and  the  other  members  of  the  guano 
group.  They  brought  blow-ups  of  U-2 
photographs  of  the  Cuban  coastline, 
and  the  Chicagoans  matched  the  photos 
with  both  surface  and  underground 
maps. 

The  agents  also  questioned  Arvey 
and  his  companions  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Castro  government. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Cuban  officials 
almost  daily  over  a  period  of  many 
months — much  more  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  envoys  had — the  Chicagoans  had  a 
wealth  of  petty  details— such  as  the 
layout  of  the  government  offices,  the 
location  of  Guevara’s  desk  in  relation 
to  the  windows,  where  Castro  kept  his 
personal  files,  etc. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  information 
vital  to  an  espionage  organization. 
What  use,  if  any,  the  CIA  made  of  it 
no  one  knows. 

Here  the  story  ends — except  for  a 
final  footnote.  A  year  later,  Bud  Arvey 
was  indicted  by  Uncle  Sam  for  trans¬ 
porting  counterfeit  bonds  across  state 
lines,  pleaded  guilty  and  was  given  a 
suspended  sentence. 

There  may  be  a  moral  in  this  some¬ 
where,  but  I’m  not  going  to  look  for  it. 


taketh  His  Name  in  vain.” 

“Do  you  know  what  that  means,  ‘will 
not  hold  guiltless’ ?” 

“I  guess  it  means  God  will  punish 
those  who  swear,”  answered  Bill. 

“Do  you  know  that  someone  was  al¬ 
ready  punished  for  the  swearing  you 
did  today?”  asked  Dad. 

“Who  did?” 

“Jesus  did,  son.  When  the  Son  of  God 
hung  on  the  cross  of  Oalvary,  He  was 
dying  there  because  you  swore  this 
morning.  .  .  .  When  the  nails  were  driv¬ 
en  into  his  hands,  it  was  because  you 
swore.  .  .  .  When  God  left  Him  all  alone 
in  the  darkness  of  Calvary,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  your  swearing.  He  was  pun¬ 
ished  because  you  swore.” 

“Then  if  Jesus  was  punished  because 
I  swore,  why  will  God  punish  me  too?” 

“God  won’t  punish  you,”  replied 
Bill’s  father,  “if  you  are  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  you  are  a  sinner  and  accept 
Jesus’  punishment  as  your  punishment. 
If  you  trust  Him  as  your  Savior,  the 
one  who  took  your  place  when  the 
swearing  was  paid  for;  if  you’ll  ask 
Jesus  to  live  in  your  heart,  then  you 
won’t  be  punished  by  God.” 

“But  why  should  Jesus  do  that  for 
me?”  asked  Bill. 

“Because  He  loved  you,  son.  But  Bill, 
your  mother  and  I  said  you  must  be 
punished  if  you  swore  again.” 

“W  .  .  .  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Dad?” 

“Here  take  my  belt,  Bill.  Don’t  look 
so  surprised.  I  want  you  to  whip  me!” 

Bill’s  father  took  off  his  shirt  and 
kneeled  by  the  bed. 

“But  your  back  is  bare,”  stammered 
Bill.  “The  belt  would  hurt.  You  didn’t 
do  anything  wrong,  dad.  I  can’t  hit 
you.” 

“You  must  be  punished  for  swear¬ 
ing,  Bill.  And  as  you  hit  me  I  want  you 
to  realize  that  you  hurt  Jesus  more, 
more  than  you’re  hurting  me.  Raise  the 
belt!” 

“I — I  can’t,  dad.  Please,  I’ll  never 
swear  again.  Please!” 

“You  must  be  punished,  son.  And  I’m 
going  to  bear  the  punishment  something 
like  Jesus  bore  your  punishment  on  the 
cross.  Go  ahead,  Bill!” 

The  belt  came  down  with  a  crack  and 
a  red  welt  appeared. 

“Again!”  Again  the  belt  came  down. 

“Harder !” 

“Again!” 

“Please,  dad!” 

“Again!”  Another  red  mark  appear¬ 
ed  on  his  back. 

“I  can’t  hurt  you  any  more,  dad.  I 
see  what  you’ve  been  trying  to  show 
me,  how  Jesus  suffered  for  me  on  the 
cross,  even  for  my  swearing.  I  didn’t 
know  He  loved  me  so.  But  I  love  Him 
now,  and  I  love  you,  too,  Dad.” 
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Revolt  On  The  Campus 

or  How  I  learned  to  love  the  folk 
scene  and  stop  worrying  about  music 

by  Phi!  Ochs 

(Pen  name:  Phillip  Abbott  Ochs) 


Dallas  isn’t  really  all  that  bad  if 
you  stop  and  think  about  Columbus, 
Ohio;  at  least  Dallas  almost  admits  it. 
And  Dallas  doesn’t  have  Ohio  State 
University,  which  is  still  discussing 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  while 
other  schools  are  arguing  about  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  Vietnam. 

Columbus  is  so  extraordinarily 
American  that  in  order  to  blend  into 
the  atmosphere  you  almost  feel  like 
putting  a  flag  on  your  exhaust  pipe 
and  saluting  the  traffic  cops. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  State,  I 
was  so  suffocated  by  the  provincial 
patriotism  that  in  a  fit  of  madness  I 
wrote  a  violent  pro-Castro  article  for 
a  dormitory  paper.  The  next  day  I 
realized  that  few  people  there  had  a 
sense  of  humor,  as  Fidel  was  hung  in 
effigy  with  me  as  the  dummy. 

Thinking  quickly,  I  threw  a  foot¬ 
ball  and  a  basketball  at  the  enraged 
crowd,  and  while  they  were  fighting 
over  them,  I  escaped,  disguised  as  a 
Young  Democrat. 

After  leaving  school,  I  knew  that  I 
had  to  do  something  that  would  pay 
a  lot  of  money  and  wouldn’t  require 
too  much  work,  so  I  became  a  protest 
singer. 

Now,  three  years  later,  my  phone 
rang,  and  the  FBI  and  I  learned  that 
it  was  long  distance  from  Ohio  call¬ 
ing.  Before  I  could  say  “Gus  Hall”  an 
excited  voice  explained  that  the  Berk¬ 
eley  seed  had  spread  to  State,  and  my 
presence  was  requested  for  a  rally  to 
protest  the  speaker’s  rule  that  blocked 
the  appearance  of  radical  figures. 

It  seems  the  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  had  said  that  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker,  a  Marxist  intellectual,  would  not 
be  allowed  to  appear  on  campus.  How¬ 
ever,  he  added,  “We  are  not  afraid  of 
having  radicals  speak  here;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  next  month  we  are  going  to 
have  Walt  Disney.” 

When  I  was  going  to  State,  the 
only  thing  that  aroused  the  students 
to  any  level  of  mass  action  was  when 
the  school  decided  not  to  go  to  the 
Rose  Bowl.  That  year  it  was  a  three- 
way  contest  between  Ohio  State,  LSU, 
and  LSD.  The  students  were  so  en¬ 
raged,  they  stormed  into  downtown 
Columbus,  over  5,000  strong,  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  games  be  held. 


Finally,  Ohio’s  hero,  John  Glenn, 
stood  up  and  begged  the  students  to 
go  back,  with  limited  success,  until  he 
lost  his  balance  on  the  platform  and 
fell  over  backwards,  bringing  every¬ 
body  down. 

It’s  not  every  college  drop-out  that 
gets  a  chance  to  take  revenge  on  his 
alma  mater,  I  thought,  as  my  train 
slipped  into  Ohio  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness.  When  I  got  to  the  campus  the 
next  morning,  the  soporific  spirit  still 
prevailed:  the  art  students  were  doing 
busts  of  Robert  Taft;  Ray  Bliss  was 
recruiting  new  faces  from  the  shot 
put  team;  and  the  fraternities  were 
building  floats  out  of  Regimen  tablets. 

Off  in  a  corner  the  campus  police 
were  whipping  the  bare  soles  of  a 
weeping  co-ed  with  birch  twigs,  hav¬ 
ing  caught  her  jaywalking.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  building  was  still  done 
in  early  cobweb,  and  shrill,  rusty  type¬ 
writers  recorded  the  non-events  of  the 
day.  The  Dispatch,  Columbus’  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper,  was  still  running 
editorials  like  “As  the  Republican 
Party  searches  for  a  new  vigorous 
image  in  1968,  let’s  not  forget  Ohio’s 
own  John  Bricker.” 

Excitement  was  mounting  on  the 
oval  as  the  4  o’clock  rally  approached, 
and  the  student  Air  Force  ROTC 
dropped  leaflets  with  President  John¬ 
son’s  picture  asking  everybody  to  stop 
complaining  about  freedom  of  speech 
and  reason  together  for  a  while. 

Hushed  mutterings  of  damn  and 
son-of-a-bitch  rustled  thi-ough  the 
crowd  as  the  students  quietly  asserted 
their  right  to  talk  dirty.  As  the  speech¬ 
es  got  underway,  the  plainclothesmen 


From  Variety’s  review  of  the  New 
York  Folk  Festival: 

“Phil  Ochs,  who  writes  and  sings 
semi-illiterate  protest  songs  (one  a 
taunting  anti-liberal  number)  ut¬ 
tered  a  word  probably  never  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Carnegie  Hall  before.  Seeing 
that  it  got  a  laugh,  he  said  it  again. 
Another  laugh.  The  third  time  he 
realized  he  was  playing  to  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  and  like  a  kid  who  finds 
it  no  longer  shocks  the  adults,  he 
desisted.” 


fingered  their  little  Japanese  tape  re¬ 
corders  and  moved  in  closer. 

When  it  came  my  turn  to  sing  I 
identified  myself  as  a  paid  agent  of 
Berkeley  and  Peking,  and  opened  up 
with  a  rousing  chorus  of  Why-0  why- 
0  why-O,  why  did  I  ever  leave  Ohio?  As 
I  was  singing,  Communist  agitators 
crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees 
through  the  rows  of  seated  students, 
obviously  infiltrating. 

Halfway  through  my  set,  the  campus 
bells  started  to  ring  out  proudly,  al¬ 
most  drowning  out  the  singing.  A 
group  of  students  quickly  checked  and 
reported  that  it  was  Dean  Quasimodo 
hanging  by  the  rope  with  one  hand, 
and  thumbing  through  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolls  with  the  other. 

In  spite  of  the  harassment,  the  stu¬ 
dent  morale  was  growing  and  was  fin¬ 
ally  beginning  to  assume  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  an  excited  and  vocal  meeting. 
The  angry  demanding  noise  attracted  a 
passing  detachment  of  U.S.  marines 
who  encircled  the  rally  and  opened 
fire.  The  commander  later  apologized 
with  a  sheepish  grin:  “Sorry,  force  of 
habit.” 

The  remaining  students  were  taken 
prisoner,  and  as  they  marched  away 
on  a  pre-arranged  signal,  someone 
counted  to  three,  and  everyone  yelled 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  “pertin¬ 
ence!”  To  their  amazement,  all  the 
university  buildings  crumbled  into 
rocks  and  gravel.  One  of  the  students, 
wounded  in  the  leg  muttered,  “Sic  sem¬ 
per  multiversity.” 

The  president  staggered  out  on  the 
oval  like  Alec  Guinness  in  River  Kwai. 
“I  may  agree  with  what  you’re  saying, 
but  I’ll  defend  to  the  death  my  right 
to  keep  you  from  saying  it,”  he  moan¬ 
ed  with  his  dying  breath. 

I  escaped  arrest  only  by  agreeing  to 
write  a  long  article  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  exposing  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  as  a  front  for  Hanoi. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  the  train 
pulled  out  of  the  Columbus  station, 
and  I  joined  a  group  of  porters  in  the 
back  of  the  train  in  a  rousing  chorus 
of  We  Shall  Overcome. 


What  Phil  Ochs  actually  said: 

“Now,  for  a  change  of  pace,  here’s 
a  protest  song.  ...  A  protest  song 
is  a  song  that’s  so  specific  that  you 
cannot  mistake  it  for  bullshit.  .  .  . 
Good  word,  bullshit.  .  .  .  Ought  to 
be  used  more  often.  .  .  .  Especially 
in  Washington.  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
bullshit  ...  I’d  like  to  dedicate  this 
song  to  McGeorge  Bundy.  .  .  .” 

Whereupon  he  sang  1  Ain’t  March¬ 
ing  Anymore,  a  semi-illiterate  pro¬ 
test  song. 


Wethinks  Variety  Doth  Protest  Too  Much 
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The  Realist 


How  dead  is  a  man’s  soul 
If  he  lives  a  life  of  toys 
How  dead  is  a  man’s  soul 
If  he  lives  a  life  of  a  decoy 
How  dead  is  all  these  joys 
When  a  maxi  is  a  boy. 

— Leonardo  Negron,  age  17 

|  !  • 

There  is  a  large  brick  wall  on  one  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  across  the  street  that  is  a  perfect  handball  court 
for  kids  on  the  block.  There  used  to  be  a  sign  that  read 
No  Ball  Playing  Allowed,  but  the  sign  was  knocked  off 
by  ball  playing. 

Back  across  the  street  in  the  LEAP  (Lower  Eastside 
Action  Project)  building’,  our  kids  look  to  the  other 
side  and  see  other  kids  playing  ball  against  the  wall 
and  they  accept  what  they  see.  They  accept  this  small 
fact  knowing  that  if  they  played  ball  against  the  wall, 
somebody  would  call  the  police.  It  is  not  a  Puerto  Rican 
wall.  It  happily  bounces  the  Spaulding  handballs  of 
the  local  Italian,  Jewish  and  Polish  kids  back  to  them, 
but  the  Spauldings  of  the  Puerto  Rican  kids  set  off  a 
very  sensitive  alarm. 

Next  door,  kids  are  playing  against  the  front  of  an¬ 
other  building.  Somebody  comes  out  and  asks  them  to 
stop,  telling  the  kids,  again  not  colored  or  Spanish,  that 
if  they  don’t  stop  he  will  call  the  police. 

“Go  ahead,”  says  one.  “Call  the  police.  I’m  up  tight 
with  the  police.” 

And  he  probably  is. 

One  of  our  kids  came  up  and  laughingly  reported 
that  incident,  and  I  really  believe  that  he  found  some 
very  personal  humor  in  it.  Somehow,  like  the  daily  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Forbidden 
Wall,  he  has  managed  to  separate  himself  from  what 
he  sees. 

This  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the  atrophy  of  the  ego 
we  call  hopelessness.  It  is  an  advanced  stage  but  not 
the  most  serious  because  even  though  it  was  seen  as 
humorous,  it  was  nonetheless  seen.  Terminal  cases  of 
ego-atrophy  don’t  experience  any  of  this  unpleasantness. 
The  world  does  not  become  beautiful,  but  neither  is  it 
impossible.  Everything  is  an  equal  shade  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  There  are  no  ups  and  no  downs.  It  is  the  final  stage 
of  the  adaptation  to  the  slum.  It  is  the  stage  that  as¬ 
sures  us  all  that  our  wonderful  slums  will  not  wither 
away. 

But  our  kid  is  not  so  learned  in  futility  and  by  his 
humor  is  still  asking,  however  implicitly,  “Why  is 
this?” 

That,  I  suppose,  is  what  we  work  the  hardest  to  sus¬ 
tain;  for  as  long  as  we  can  mutually  keep  these  ques¬ 
tioning  muscles  flexed,  there  is  hope. 

In  one  of  my  marathon  sessions  with  the  kids  one 
night,  a  boy  brought  up  an  old  incident.  It  was  four 
years  ago  when  he  was  11.  His  teacher  was  missing  a 
paycheck  out  of  his  desk  and  our  kid  (we’ll  call  him 
Miguel)  was  the  monitor.  The  teacher  immediately 
came  to  him  and  accused  him  of  taking  the  check. 

Miguel  didn’t  take  the  check,  but  after  some  intense 


questioning  by  the  teacher,  he  admitted  to  the  theft. 

He  admitted  it  knowing  there  would  be  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  He  was  sent  to  the  principal  and  the  police 
were  called  in.  The  next  day,  the  teacher  found  his  pay- 
check.  Miguel  was  allowed  to  return  to  class.  There  was 
no  question  on  the  part  of  the  school  administration  or 
the  ‘teacher’  about  Miguel’s  confession.  The  check  was 
back  and  that  was  that. 

I  questioned  him  about  his  motives  and  he  tried  to 
explain. 

“Let’s  say  you  kill  a  guy,”  he  began,  “and  then  you 
say  that  you  didn’t  kill  the  guy  but  that  1  did  it.” 

I  nodded. 

“I’d  say  that  I  did  it,”  he  concluded. 

“Why  would  you  do  that?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  guess  I  just  wouldn’t  like  to  go 
through  all  the  bullshit  of  saying  I  didn’t  do  it,”  he 
answered.  “They  wouldn’t  believe  me  anyway.” 

“But  you  really  didn’t  do  it,”  I  pursued. 

“So?”  he  answered. 

Something  from  my  early  experience  with  LEAP 
pushed  to  the  front  of  my  thoughts.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  gone  to  court  with  a  kid.  The  charge  was 
loitering  or  disturbing  the  peace  or  some  like  inconse¬ 
quence — stemming  from  a  fight  with  a  local  group  of 
Italian  kids.  The  Italian  gang  was  notably  absent  from 
the  proceedings — having,  I  am  sure,  been  sent  home 
with  a  fatherly  wink  by  the  police. 

The  kid  I  was  with  was  finally  called  to  the  bench. 
It  was  his  first  “offense”  and  I  was  pretty  sure  that  he 
would  be  released.  He  was.  But  I  will  always  remember 
the  parting  words  of  the  judge,  that  high  symbol  of 
ultimate  authority  who  speaks  for  us  all. 

“You  tell  your  people  around  12th  and  13th  Street  to 
get  off  those  stoops  and  stop  drinking  beer  and  making 
it  hard  for  the  respectable  people  to  live,”  he  said. 

Now  the  kid  I  was  with  was  16  years  old  and  lived  on 
4th  Street.  But  even  if  he  lived  on  13th  Street  and  was 
40  years  old,  this  was  hardly  his  guilt  to  bear. 

I  tuned  back  into  Miguel,  sitting  around  the  table 
talking  about  when  he  had  admitted  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit,  and  I  understood. 

With  most  of  the  slum  kids  of  our  dispossessed  mi¬ 
norities,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  until  the  world 
comes  down  on  them.  If  it  doesn’t  come  today,  it  will 
come  tomorrow,  and  if  it  comes  tomorrow  and  that  is 
over,  it  will  come  again  soon.  And  they  are  right.  To 
tell  them  it  is  not  so  would  be  to  tell  them  that  their 
world  is  something  other  than  what  it  is. 

This  condition  of  pervasive,  internalized  guilt  is  a 
product  of  the  schools,  the  police,  the  courts,  the  popu¬ 
lar  press,  television,  and  the  welfare  establishment — 
and  I  damn  them  equally. 

There  are  some  individuals  in  all  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  who  work  for  a  sober  rejection  of  destructive 
stereotyping,  but  they  somehow  don’t  last  long.  They 
become,  finally,  part  of  the  closed  system  that  tends  to 
justify  its  own  ineptitude  through  such  generalizations, 
or  they  are  beaten  and  withdraw  to  a  safer  place  be¬ 
hind  the  lines.  We  have  found  many  of  these  behind- 
the-lines  people  and  they  have  responded  to  our  pleas 
for  help  when  they  could.  Perhaps  LEAP’S  existence 
has  helped  awaken  their  battered  optimism. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the  trend  of  perpetu- 
ating  guilt,  fear  and  silence.  I  think  it  is  possible  by 
presenting  a  firm  alternative  to  both  sides. 

For  some  of  LEAP’S  kids,  there  has  been  some  move- 
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ment  away  from  self-inflicted  pain  by  having  outlets  of 
expression  and  alternatives  to  failure. 

The  kids  go  on  radio  and  TV  and  tell  people  what’s 
going  on.  They  are  devastatingly  articulate.  Public 
knowledge  of  their  personal  goals,  talents  and  successes 
through  the  New  York  Post,  the  Village  Voice,  News- 
day  and  the  Realist  have  made  a  dent  in  tlie  wealth  of 
misinformation  generally  available. 

By  being  able  to  move  away  from  the  most  injurious 
elements  around  them,  some  kids  have  found  an  avenue 
for  the  development  of  positive  feelings  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  futures.  Some,  through  LEAP’S  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  have  aspirations  to  college  and  are  working 
in  that  direction. 

But  don’t  jump  to  any  conclusions.  There  are  at  least 
as  many  who  still  travel  in  the  spiral  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  They  will  actively  destroy  any  situation  that  does 
not  confirm  their  worst  self-evaluations.  All  we  can  do 
is  plod  along,  hoping  for  individual  solutions  to  their 
collective  problems.  For  many  we  will  fail. 

My  assurance  of  something  other  than  total  effective¬ 
ness  is  supported  by  daily  experiences. 

CBS  sent  a  woman  here  to  interview  kids  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  show  a  positive  image  of  the  teen¬ 
ager,  his  successes  and  his  failures.  This  being  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  barrage  on  the  Establishment,  I  agreed 
to  have  her  visit,  leaving  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  cooperate,  to  the  kids.  What  hap¬ 
pened,  I  should  have  expected. 

Within  five  minutes  she  had  them  all  talking  like  the 
gang  kids  they  are  not.  They  were  really  slipping  it  to 
her  with  their  fabrications  of  gang  wars,  fights  with 
the  cops  and  the  brutality  in  the  schools,  and  she  was 
eating  it  up.  Most  of  the  kids  got  bored  with  the  put-on 
and  angrily  left  the  room.  The  few  that  stayed  really 
got  caught  up  in  the  image  she  was  asking  for. 

Kids,  and  I  mean  all  kids,  know  when  they’re  being 
used.  When  somebody  comes  in  and  sits  down  and  it 
turns  out  that  they  are  mensch,  not  pushing  or  pulling 
into  any  particular  bag,  the  kids  come  on  as  they  are. 
But  like  the  acceptance  of  guilt  where  none  is  deserved, 
the  kids  also  come  across  with  the  proper  fearsome 
image  when  they  are  told — again,  however  implicitly — 
that  it  is  expected. 

And  so  I  saw  boys  who  had  been  far  removed  from 
the  delinquent  image  for  a  long  time,  coming  on  strong 
like  young  Dillingers.  While  our  CBS  representative 
may  have  come  looking  for  a  young  saint,  she  was 
asking  for  something  quite  contrary,  and  got  it. 

El  Diario,  the  local  non-representative  Spanish  news¬ 
paper,  sent  a  reporter  to  LEAP  to  do  a  feature.  He 
asked  if  I  could  find  someone  with  a  gun  and  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  needle  to  use  for  pictures.  I  told  him  that  his 
newspaper  does  enough  damage  to  the  kids  by  printing 
pictures  of  them  when  they  get  arrested.  He  said  that 
all  he  wanted  to  use  was  their  hands  exchanging  money 
for  these  items.  No  faces.  Swell.  In  ten  seconds  he  was 
on  the  street,  closer  to  the  dirt  of  his  sustenance. 

One  of  the  boys  was  having  trouble  in  school.  They 
had  his  IQ  score  on  record  as  being  about  70.  We  had 
him  tested,  at  his  request,  at  110.  His  teacher  told  me 
that  he  was  not  paying  attention  in  class  and  was  dis¬ 
tracting  her.  I  informed  this  emissary  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  that  the  boy  could  not  read  and  therefore  might 
be  a  little  bored  in  class.  She  countered  by  telling  me 
that  this  was  not  the  school’s  fault  since  he  was  a 
“non-intellectual.” 


Six  months  later,  having  taken  him  out  of  school  and 
into  a  tutorial  program  at  LEAP,  his  reading  level  had 
jumped  four  grades — from  zero  to  the  fourth  grade. 
Our  non-intellectual.  LEAP’S  reading  specialist,  Bob 
Bosworth,  thought  from  the  start  that  this  was  a 
“bright  lad.”  The  function  of  image. 

“What  happened  in  school  today?”  I  asked  one  of  the 
boys  last  week. 

“Just  more  of  that  shit  about  drugs  and  stuff,”  he 
answered. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Just  all  the  time  they  keep  telling  us 
about  drugs  and  shooting  up  and  showing  us  movies 
about  junkies.  One  of  these  days  I’m  going  to  believe 
that  crap  and  go  try  it.” 

This  turned  on  four  kids  that  were  with  him.  All 
they  can  remember  about  school  is  their  hygiene  class 
and  being  bombarded  with  horror  stories  and  other 
excitement  about  narcotics. 

Last  year  one  of  the  kids  had  the  measles.  No  one 
knew  what  it  was  and  so  Caribbean  folklore  prevailed, 
as  it  had  with  VD  and  reproduction  until  Leo  Koch  and 
some  Public  Health  Service  speakers  came  to  LEAP. 
But  their  school  hygiene  class  hysterics  on  drugs  pre¬ 
vails.  While  I  am  certain  that  other  points  have  been 
made  in  other  classes  on  other  subjects,  it  is  not  a  small 
matter  of  concern  that  the  junkie  lessons  are  so  well 
remembered. 

Whether  we  prefer  to  tune  in  to  Merton’s  socological 
description  of  a  “self-fulfilling  prophecy”  or  to  react 
to  what  we  are  doing  to  assure  the  destruction  of  kids 
on  a  more  emotional  plane,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have 
at  least  a  starting  point  to  change  the  course  of  kids’ 
confirming  actions.  I  think  first  we  have  to  come  out 
from  behind  our  own  guilt. 

At  PLM ,  Progress  Is  Their 
Most  Important  Target  .  .  . 

New  York  City  is  on  the  verge  of  getting  a  police 
review  board.  It  is  likely  to  be  more  objective  in  evalu¬ 
ating  reports  of  police  misconduct  than  the  present 
internal  police  unit.  It  has  been  discovered  that  police¬ 
men  judging  other  policemen  rarely  blaze  new  trails  in 
stern  self-examination.  What  the  composition  of  the 
new  board  will  be,  or  how  it  will  function,  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  has  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  bum¬ 
bling  and  highhandedness  that  have  been  the  rule. 

Progress  towards  the  acceptance  of  even  the  idea  of 
such  a  board  has  been  slow.  Opposition  has  come  most 
vociferously  from  the  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion,  wealthy  Conservative  William  F.  Buckley  Jr., 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement. 

That  the  issue  could  create  such  odd  soulmates  is  not 
too  surprising.  What  is  noteworthy  is  that  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  community  just  beginning  to  deal  with  its 
complexities,,  PLM’s  participation  in  such  opposition  is 
far  more  insidious  than  the  others.  It  is  exploiting 
minority  group  resentment  to  seiwe  its  own  special  pur¬ 
poses  by  dishonest  manipulation.  There  are  strange 
echoes  in  their  actions. 

In  the  past  year  I  have  spoken  often  before  groups  of 
college  students,  newspaper  people  and  others  interested 
in  the  idea  of  a  civilian  review  board.  One  such  appear¬ 
ance  was  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City.  The  woman  who  invited  me  to  speak  told 
me  that  SNCC  and  PLM  would  be  represented  on  the 
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Panel  and  that  the  subject  would  be  “Police  Brutality.” 
I  accepted — hoping,  as  usual,  to  push  for  the  passage 
through  the  New  York  City  Council  of  the  Weiss  Bill, 
which  would  create  an  independent  board  of  review. 

There  was  some  curious  casting  for  the  evening’s 
libretto.  The  SNCC  speaker  did  not  represent  SNCC; 
the  PLM  representative  spoke  from  under  the  innocu¬ 
ous  banner  of  a  student-led  anti-war  movement;  the 
audience  was  de  facto  segregated,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  panel  interested  in  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  that  supposedly  had  brought  us  all  together. 

Politically  I  am  not  exactly  naive.  But  it  was  a  jolt 
to  find  out  that  the  legislation  I  was  pushing  for  was 
being  opposed  not  only  by  the  ‘meat-heads’  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  but  also  by  the  ‘humanitarians’  of  the 
extreme  left.  I  found  myself  put  into  a  kind  of  “Eisen¬ 
hower  middle”  position  in  what  I  considered  to  be  an 
attempt  to  derail  entirely  my  pleas  for  action. 

The  audience,  in  the  main,  came  with  the  same  po¬ 
tential  for  disagreement  or  challenge  as  a  brand  new 
parishioner  in  an  evangelical  church.  At  each  moment 
of  revelation  in  the  revival  meeting,  the  congregation 
chimed  in  with  an  appropriate  huzzah.  The  speaker  then 
came  across  with  another  bit  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
huzzahed  again. 

There  was  one  “Now-wait-a-minute”  guy,  but  he  was 
quickly  brought  home  to  Jerusalem  through  some  slick 
use  by  one  of  the  panelists  of  the  fact  that  he  is  Jewish. 
But  that’s  another  story.  What  is  important  is  that  his 
mouth  was  rendered  shut.  And  so  sat  my  listeners — 
huzzahs  and  silence.  Strange  echoes. 

The  SNCC  spokesman  who  wasn’t,  had  only  one  quali¬ 
fication  for  discussing  the  subject:  He  was  a  Negro. 
But  the  issue  of  abuse  of  police  power  is  not  just  a 
Negro  issue,  or  a  Puerto  Rican  issue,  or  a  Mexican 
issue,  and  it  is  certainly  not  an  issue  that  can  be  solved 
by  criers.  As  it  happened,  the  representative  from  the 
New  School,  sponsor  of  the  discussion,  had  asked  SNCC 
for  a  speaker,  and  was  told  that  none  was  available. 

After  hanging  around  the  SNCC  office  for  a  while,  the 
New  School  talent  scout  spied  a  young  Negro  running 
a  mimeograph  machine  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  being  a  panelist.  The  young  man  had  been 
with  SNCC  as  an  office  volunteer  for  exactly  three  days. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  though  he  did  not  reflect 
any  of  SNCC’s  position  as  a  panelist. 

Our  audience  responded  to  him  as  if  he  had  just  de¬ 
scended  from  Sinai.  Seemingly  a  student  of  LeRoi 
Jones,  he  told  them  of  their  guilt.  He  told  them  that 
they  could  neither  understand  nor  hope  to  deal  with 
the  Negro’s  problems.  He  told  them  that  there  was  no 
solution.  He  told  them  what  schmucks  they  were  and  of 
his  complete  contempt  for  their  liberalism.  Garments 
tvere  vent,  breasts  beaten  and  cries  of  “Mea  culpa!” 
filled  the  air.  Between  floggings  the  audience  cried  for 
more,  and  he  was  generous. 

Then  he  fell  into  PLM’s  bag. 

He  was  asked :  “Do  you  think  that  anything  but  revo¬ 
lution  would  solve  the  problems  of  police  brutality?” 

He  answered  that  this  was  the  one  true  way.  This 
was  fairly  consistent  with  his  overall  position  since 
what  he  was  really  saying  was  that  he  wanted  a  gun. 
He  was  angry  and  he  was  frustrated.  He  didn’t  want  to 
be  bothered  with  small  solutions  to  his  big  problem.  He 
wanted  a  gun.  And  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter  which  way 
he  fired. 


A  young  girl  in  the  audience  stood  up.  “I’m  a  Com¬ 
munist,”  she  said,  “and  I  know  how  it  feels  for  you  to 
be  a  Negro.  What  are  your  views  on  Communism?” 

By  this  time,  having  been  forcibly  handcuffed  to 
Barry  Goldwater  by  my  fellow  panelists,  I  had  gotten 
hip  to  what  was  happening. 

“Now  wait  a  minute,”  I  said,  “this  topic  may  be  very 
interesting,  but  I  would  like  it  clarified  whether  we 
came  here  to  talk  about  ‘Police  brutality,’  or  to  discuss 
dialectics.” 

The  chairman  affirmed  my  challenge  and  he  brought 
the  discussion  back  to  the  topic  that  had  brought  us 
together. 

The  other  panelist,  PLM’s  Ed  Lemansky,  suggested 
that  Cuba’s  solution  to  the  problem  of  racial  injustice 
might  be  duplicated  here  under  the  proper  conditions. 
His  ‘facts’  on  the  Cuban  solution  have  not  been  con¬ 
firmed,  and  are  probably  grossly  distorted.  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  board  that  would  be  empowered  to  investigate 
cases  of  racial  prejudice,  and  to  shoot  the  offenders. 

Now  I  know,  without  having  to  ask  him,  what 
Lemansky  must  have  thought  of  the  McCarthy  com- 


The  Identity  Crisis  in  Action 


At  a  recent  debate  on  juvenile  detention  centers 
in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  State  Representative 
Blaine  C.  Hocker  stated:  “I’m  not  talking  as  a  Re¬ 
publican:  I’m  speaking  as  a  human  being.” 

In  New  York  that  same  day,  John  J.  Cassese,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Association,  de¬ 
plored  the  recent  action  of  The  Guardians,  a  Negro 
fraternal  organization  of  policemen,  which  supported 
a  civilian  review  board.  “It’s  unfortunate,”  he  said, 
“that  they  put  color  before  their  oath  of  office.” 

Mr.  Cassese  didn’t  specify  whether  he  was  speaking 
as  a  human  being  or  a  benevolent  association. 

\ _ — ^ 

mittee  operating  on  the  other  side  of  the  political  spec¬ 
trum  with  its  traveling  band  purging  the  disturbing 
elements  among  us.  I  asked  him  about  this  curious 
affinity  for  the  Senator’s  techniques  and  received  an 
eloquent  silence  as  an  answer.  Maybe  Lemansky  inverts 
that  old  white-collar  defense  of  McCarthy,  so  that  it 
now  reads :  “I  don’t  like  what  he’s  trying  to  accomplish, 
but  I  have  to  admire  his  methods.” 

I  questioned  the  paradox  of  meeting  to  discuss  solu¬ 
tions  to  a  problem  and  finding  an  almost  total  unanimity 
of  anti-solution,  and  then  the  fog  cleared  and  I  got  my 
“Aha!”  Followed  by  a  few  other  “Ahas!”. .. 

Watch  the  blackboard  now,  everybody: 

First,  if  there  is  any  social  progress,  there  is  less 
social  discontent.  If  there  is  less  social  discontent,  there 
is  less  hostile  feeling  toward  society.  If  there  is  less  of 
such  feeling,  there  is  less  potential  for  recruitment  into 
PLM  to  overthrow  the  “power  structure.”  And  finally, 
if  there  is  less  recruitment  into  PLM,  then  where  is 
Ed  Lemansky? 

Second,  in  the  case  of  the  phantom  agent  from  SNCC, 
if  there  is  less  social  discontent  among  the  Negroes, 
then  there  would  be  less  need  for  field-marshals  of 
futility.  If  there  were  less  of  a  need  for  these  spokes¬ 
men,  people  might  be  more  discerning  about  whom  they 
chose  as  panelists  or  whom,  as  an  audience,  they  would 
listen  to.  If  they  were  more  discerning  they  almost 
certainly  would  not  listen  to  such  as  these.  No  more 
Instant  Status. 
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“Three  Potato 9  Four  .  .  .  ” 

Editor’s  note:  The  following  screenplay  is  based  on 

material  from  actual  case  histories. 

(SCENE:  Two  men  are  sitting  on  a  \ park  bench; 
finally,  one  breaks  the  silence.) 

Mr.  A :  Say,  are  you  here  to  see  a  social  worker  about 
adopting  a  child,  too? 

Mr.  B:  No,  we  already  have  a  kid.  Fell  out  of  his 
crib  last  week,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  had  to  rush 
him  to  the  hospital. 

(Enter  Miss  B.) 

Miss  B:  Excuse  me,  which  one  of  you  gentlemen  is 
the  child-beater? 

(The  men  look  at  each  other.) 

Mr.  B:  Well,  that’s  what  I’ve  been  charged  with. 
(Rises;  looks  back  at  Mr.  A.)  Nice  talking  to  you. 

Mr.  A:  Yes,  same  here. 

(As  Mr.  B.  and  Miss  B.  exit,  Miss  A.  enters.) 

Miss  A:  Hello,  there.  I  didn’t  expect  to  be  seeing 
you  again.  Won’t  you  step  this  way? 

(Mr.  A.  leaves  with  Miss  A.  FADE  TO:  The  swings, 
where  Mr.  B.  and  Miss  B.  are  talking,  each  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  swing.  She  has  a-  sheaf  of  papers.  The  dialogue 
ensues  as  they  swing  back  and  forth.) 


Motives  now  clear,  I  excused  myself  and  left  the 
meeting.  I  must  admit  that  I  left  with  the  feeling  that 
I  was  abandoning  a  sinking  ship. 

The  frustration  I  feel  after  such  an  experience  is 
the  frustration  of  working  for  small  solutions  to  com¬ 
munity  problems  every  day  and  finding  myself  hemmed 
in  by  the  philosophers.  There  is  little  elbow  room  to 
move,  to  act  or  to  change  where  there  is  such  a  unified 
effort  in  opposition. 

The  kids  who  work  together  with  us  to  change  many 
of  the  entrenched  values  and  practices  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  the  lower  east  side,  have  felt  this  kind  of  iso¬ 
lation  since  birth.  They  have  heard  all  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  preach  against  the  enemy  of  the  moment,  and 
have  had  a  good  education  in  the  discrepancy  between 
word  and  action. 

They  have  witnessed  millions  being  poured  into  their 
neighborhood  with  promises  for  change,  and  have  seen 
the  most  reactionary  get  the  most  support.  New  pro¬ 
grams  invariably  seem  to  give  off  the  same  old  smells. 
The  kids  know,  and  I  have  learned  from  them,  that 
things  are  very  seldom  what  they  seem,  and  especially 
not  what  they  say. 

So  it  is  that  PLM  has  a  lower  east  side  branch,  among 
its  other  outposts  among  the  impotent.  My  feeling  about 
their  presence  is  the  same  feeling  I  would  have  if  this 
were  a  southern  town  and  the  Klan  organized  on  the 
next  block.  I  would  think,  in  that  case,  that  it  is  no 
small  tragedy  that  some  good  people  will  have  their 
fears,  their  hatreds  and  their  hopes  used  for  covert 
goals  not  their  own. 

It  is  not  hard  to  exploit  hatred,  whatever  the  philo¬ 
sophical  cover;  it  is  of  ultimate  immorality  to  use  a 
man’s  poverty  or  fear  as  a  lever  of  manipulation.  This 
is  equally  true  for  those  landlords  who  would  exploit 
slum  families  for  their  illegitimate  ends,  and  for  PLM 
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Miss  B:  Now,  look,  your  neighbors  have  complained 
to  our  agency  that  you’ve  beaten  your  child  on  several 
occasions. 

Mr.  B:  Who  told  you  that?  It’s  not  true!  Why  don’t 
they  mind  their  own  goddam  business? 

Miss  B:  Plus  the  fact  that  hospital  records  on  your 
child  indicate  that  recent  X-rays  show  several  injuries 
in  various  stages  of  healing.  And  that,  each  time, 
you’ve  taken  him  to  a  different  hospital — with  a  differ¬ 
ent  excuse.  Last  time  you  said  he  tripped  on  the 
stairs.  .  .  . 

Mr.  B:  All  right,  if  you  really  must  know,  I  threw 
him — into  the  closet. 

Miss  B:  You  threw  him  into  the  closet? 

Mr.  B:  The  one  where  we  keep  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

Miss  B:  But  an  eight-month  old  infant  .  .  .  why? 

Mr.  B:  He  was  bugging  me,  that’s  why.  There  I  am, 
trying  to  watch  TV,  and  the  kid  is  crying  his  goddam 
head  off — and  he  knoivs  I  never  miss  the  Danny  Thomas 
show.  .  .  . 

(CUT  TO:  The  maypole.  Mr.  A.  and  Miss  A.  are 
playing  on  it,  running  around  and  swinging  through 
the  air,  as  they  talk.  She  has  a  sheaf  of  papers  to 
which  she  refers.) 

Miss  A:  Now  let’s  see  why  you  and  your  wife  don’t 
meet  the  basic  eligibility  requirements  for  adoptive 
parents.  .  .  .  You’re  both  in  the  acceptable  age  range. 

Mr.  A:  Oh?  What’s  that? 


who  would  exploit  the  same  people. 

I  have  recently  been  told  of  PLM  plans  to  turn  a 
peaceful  demonstration  against  police  misconduct  by 
LEAP  kids  into  an  attack  on  the  police.  The  result  of 
such  an  attack  would  be  an  instant  defensive  retalia¬ 
tion  against  the  kids.  What  this  would  bring  about  in  a 
tensely  integrated  community  is  obvious.  Progress, 
however  resisted  or  slow,  would  come  to  a  screeching 
halt  in  the  midst  of  racial  warfare. 

For  the  first  time  in  LEAP’S  history  I  had  to  stand 
against  a  legitimate  decision  made  by  the  kids.  They 
listened  and  agreed  that  they  could  not  realistically  pre¬ 
vent  such  interference.  They  have  since  developed  pro¬ 
tective  measures. 

“Progressive,”  “Labor”  and  “Movement”  as  used  by 
the  PLM  are  as  much  a  part  of  double-think  vocabulary 
as  the  “clean  bomb.”  “Progressive”  and  “Labor”  have  no 
meaning  in  the  PLM  scheme  of  things.  Their  method  is 
reaction.  They  are  certainly  not  a  working  class  body. 
“Movement”  implies  solidarity. 

On  the  front  of  the  PLM  “Integrated  Workers  Club” 
on  East  3rd  Street  is  a  sign  in  Spanish  and  English.  It 
tells  the  local  citizenry  that  between  the  hours  of  8 
and  10  on  Tuesday  nights  the  organization  takes  com¬ 
plaints  about  housing,  police  brutality,  injustice  in  the 
courts  and  school.  Two  hours  a  week  in  a  neighborhood 
where  these  problems  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
would  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  than  adequate.  I  see 
this  as  a  hook  to  recruit  shock  troops.  In  PLM’s  chess 
game,  they  are  expendable  pawns. 

Editor’s  postscript :  A  representative  of  PLM  was  in¬ 
vited  to  present  their  side  of  the  story.  He  teas  given  a 
deadline  of  May  2nd.  As  the  Realist  goes  to  press  (late 
June) ,  iv e  have  received  nothing  from  them. 
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Miss  A:  Well,  of  course  it  varies  from  agency  to 
agency.  Our  age  limit  happens  to  be  38  for  the  wife 
and  40  for  the  husband. 

Mr.  A:  I  don’t  quite  understand  what  that  would 
have  to  do  with  whether  or  not  we’d  be  good  parents. 

Miss  A:  An  agency  must  have  standards.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  your  income  is  within  the  acceptable  range.  Surely 
you’ll  agree  that  a  prospective  parent  ought  to  be  able 
to  support  the  child  he  adopts. 

Mr.  A:  I  can’t  imagine  anyone  who  couldn’t  some¬ 
how  afford  to,  even  applying.  .  .  . 

Miss  A:  Now,  let’s  see  .  .  .  length  of  marriage,  that’s 
fine,  too.  You  see,  if  we  didn’t  have  some  standards, 
why  then,  just  anybody  could  adopt  a  child. 

Mr.  A:  Well,  anybody  can  have  a  child.  .  .  . 

(CUT  TO:  The  monkey  bars,  where  Mr.  B.  and  Miss 
B.  talk  as  they  climb  around  on  the  bars,  swing  upside 
down,  etc.) 

Miss  B:  Now,  even  though  you  conceived  this  child, 
nevertheless  he  has  his  own  individual  right  to  safety — 
and  this  agency  is  devoted  to  protecting  that  right  .  .  . 
through  the  courts,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  B:  Just  a  minute — what  right  does  anybody  have 
to  infringe  on  my  right  to  bring  up  my  kid  the  way  1 
want  to? 

Miss  B:  A  child  is  not  a  piece  of  property.  A  child 
is  a  human  being — and  society  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  responsibility  to  interfere  when  necessary. 

Mr.  B:  This  is  the  United  States,  not  Russia.  We’re 
not  a  totalitarian  government  here.  Children  do  not 
belong  to  the  state! 

Miss  B:  Society  needs  healthy  people,  and  if  society 
must  impinge  upon  the  rights  of  parents  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  its  people,  then  interfere  we 
must. 

Mr.  B:  What  are  you,  some  kind  of  Communist? 

(CUT  TO:  See-saw.  Mr.  A.  and  Miss  A.  talk  as  they 
go  up  and  doivn.) 

Miss  A:  Now,  next  is  .  .  .  your  sterility  status. 

Mr.  A:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Miss  A:  Oh,  don’t  worry,  the  report  is  perfect — your 
sperm  count  is  very  low. 

Mr.  A:  Yes,  I  know. 

Miss  A :  A  low  sperm  count  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of. 

Mr.  A:  I’m  not  ashamed. 

Miss  A  (On  the  way  down  on  the  see-saw):  You 
don’t  feel  it’s  a  severe  threat  to  your  masculine  identi¬ 
fication,  do  you? 

Mr.  A  (At  the  top  of  the  see-saw,  but  he  STAYS  up 
there):  No,  no.  (He  makes  visible  efforts  to  use  his 
weight  to  come  doivn,  but  to  no  avail.)  No,  of  course 
not.  .  .  . 

(CUT  TO:  Sliding-pond.  Mr.  B.  and  Miss  B.  climb 
the  ladder  arid  slide  doivn  as  they  talk.) 

Miss  B:  You  know  what  you  are?  I’ll  tell  you  what 
you  are.  You’re  some  kind  of  fascist,  that’s  what. 

Mr.  B:  You  think  you’re  gonna  get  them  to  take  my 
kid  away  from  my  wife  and  me,  is  that  what  you 
think? 

Miss  B:  You’re  the  personification  of  what  happened 
in  Germany.  A  helpless  little  infant  is  your  scapegoat. 
You  need  him  the  way  Hitler  needed  the  Jews! 

Mr.  B:  Christ,  what  would  people  think  if  you  took 
our  kid  away  from  us — you  can’t  do  that. 


Miss  B:  You  do  not  have  the  right  to  attack  your 
child  .  .  .  it’s  absolutely  insane! 

Mr.  B:  Listen,  I  take  him  to  church  every  week— 
and  I  never  once  hit  him  where  it  would  show  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  see — so  don’t  you  forget  that.  .  .  . 

(CUT  TO:  Sandbox— Mr.  A.  and  Miss  A.  are  making 
mudpies  as  they  talk.) 

Miss  A:  Ah,  here’s  the  problem  .  .  .  religious  affili¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  A:  Well,  my  wife  and  I  both  come  from  a  Jewish 
background — I  mean  we  don’t  go  to  services  or  any¬ 
thing,  but  we  have  a  strong  sense  of  ethics — you  know, 
we  really  try  to  live  by  the  golden  rule. 

Miss  A:  Oh,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  moral 
character.  But  the  law  stipulates  that  a  child  must  be 
placed  in  a  home  which  practices  the  same  religion  of 
the  child  .  .  .  and  there  are  very  few  Jewish  babies 
available.  That’s  why  we  have  to  turn  down  your 
application. 

Mr.  A:  But  how  can  a  baby  have  a  religion? 

Miss  A:  Well,  whatever  the  religion  of  the  child’s 
natural  parents  is,  that’s  what  the  child’s  religion  is. 
Or,  in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  whatever  the 
religion  of  the  natural  mother  is.  .  .  . 

Mr.  A:  But  religion  isn’t  an  inherited  characteristic! 
I  mean  the  Nazis  spouted  that  kind  of  stuff.  You’re  talk¬ 
ing  just  like  a  Nazi! 

Miss  A:  That  isn’t  a  very  courteous  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  A:  Oh,  well  .  .  .  there’s  always  artificial  insem¬ 
ination. 

Miss  A:  They  label  the  test  tubes  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  sperm  donor. 

Mr.  A:  But  there  aren’t  religious  genes.  .  .  .  Look, 
suppose  a  baby  is  left  on  the  doorstep,  say,  of  a  police 
station — a  non-denominational  police  station,  okay? — 
and  there’s  no  way  of  telling  what  the  religion  of  the 
mother  or  father  is. 

Miss  B :  Oh,  in  that  case,  the  rotation  system  is  used. 
The  religion  of  those  children  is  listed  alternately  as 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish. 

Mr.  A:  What  right  do  you  have  to  make  such  a  de¬ 
cision?  Children  don’t  belong  to  the  state.  As  long  as 
there  are  people  who  can  give  these  infants  a  loving 
home  .  .  .  it’s  absolutely  insane! 

(FADE  TO:  The  reading  pool — with  water  shooting 
up  from  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  out  from  a  few 
outlets  around  the  circumference.  Both  Miss  A.  and 
Miss  B.  are  there,  barefoot,  their  hair  and  clothing 
becoming  wet  while  they  talk.) 

Miss  B:  Casework  can  be  so  frustrating.  We  keep 
pretending  we’re  a  civilized  people,  and  yet  these  sa¬ 
distic  parents — that  is,  strictly  biological  parents— act 
is  if  they  have  the  right  to  torture  their  children.  And 
nobody  wants  to  take  the  responsibility  to  interfere  in 
order  to  protect  the  children. 

Miss  A:  Listen,  you  think  your  cases  are  frustrating? 
You  can’t  imagine  the  abuse  7  just  had  to  take — you 
know,  when  they  start  calling  you  nasty  names — I  mean 
I  can  understand  their  point  of  view  (Her  image  be¬ 
comes  sort  of  hazy)  .  .  .  but  they  have  to  realize 
(Something  new  begins  to  form  on  her  hazy  image) 

.  .  .  I’m  not  responsible  for  the  injustices  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  ( Superimposed  over  her  image  as  she  speaks  there 
forms  the  recognizable  image  of  Adolf  Eichmann)  I’m 
just  following  orders  .  .  .  I’m  merely  obeying  the 
rules.  .  .  . 
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No,  Virginii 

by  Alan  Whitney 


Fink  of  the  Month 

Remember  Bergen  Evans,  the  North¬ 
western  University  professor  who  used 
to  write  iconoclastic  books?  Well,  for¬ 
get  him.  The  symptoms  of  Evans’  de¬ 
cline  first  became  apparent  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  became  proctor  fo(r  some 
silly-assed  word  game  on  TV. 

Now,  as  one  might  have  anticipated, 
he’s  turned  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
book-burning  cause  celebre  in  Chicago. 
The  controversy  started  with  a  fath¬ 
er’s  complaint  that  his  daughter  was 
compelled  to  read  James  Baldwin’s  An¬ 
other  Country  for  her  English  Lit 
course.  The  matter  got  to  the  City 
Council  and  the  community’s  civil  lib¬ 
ertarians  were  quick  to  defend  use  of 
the  book,  whereupon  Evans  chimed  in 
to  say  that  it  might  be  all  right  “in  an 
advanced  course  in  abnormal  psychol¬ 
ogy”  but  that  “I  wouldn’t  want  my 
children  to  read  it.” 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  intrigu¬ 
ing  angles  to  the  case.  Usually  the 
pupil  in  such  a  hassle  is  a  repressed 
adolescent  and  the  complaining  parent 
a  Fundamentalist  steamfitter.  This 
time  the  hapless  victim  is  26  years  old 
(she  goes  to  night  school  at  a  junior 
college)  and  her  father  is  Raymond  W. 
Snyder,  sales  manager  of  World  Book 
Encyclopedia — a  fact  to  bear  in  mind 
riext  time  one  of  Snyder’s  minions  tries 
to  sell  you  112  pounds  of  books  with  a 
jar  of  peanut  butter  thrown  in  as  a 
premium. 

The  Sour  Smell  of  Failure 

Some  of  the  outbuildings  of  the 
fourth  estate  have  been  at  their  most 
aromatic  during  the  Dominican  cha¬ 
rade.  The  World-Telegram  ran  a  ban¬ 
ner  headline  reading:  “Dominican  Reb¬ 
els  Hurl  Gas  Threat  at  U.S.  Troops.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  head  made  famous 
by  Hearst  early  in  this  century,  except 
that  he  would  have  run  the  “threat”  in 
tiny  6-point  type. 

The  Telly  shared  with  the  Journal- 
American  the  responsibility  for  New 
York  distribution  of  a  bizarre  UPI 
concoction  served  up  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  4.  The  dispatch  from  Santo 
Domingo  said :  “.  .  .  The  rebels  were 
reported  massing  up  to  12,300  men  for 
an  all-out  assault.  They  would  be  op¬ 
posed  by  up  to  19,000  Americans.”  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  phrase  “up 
to”  is  as  useful  to  the  quack  journalist 
as  to  his  spiritual  cousin  on  Madison 
Avenue.  If  the  rebels  massed  six  men 
and  the  Americans  nine,  the  statement 
would  be  technically  correct. 


In  any  case,  it  must  be  said  for  the 
Journal  that  its  banner  line  didn’t 
compound  the  sin.  The  Telly,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  to  an  eight-column 
“DOMINICAN  BATTLE”  over  “12,000 
Rebels  Face  19,000  Yanks.”  There  was, 
of  course,  no  such  battle  at  all,  but 
since  Dominican  rebels  rarely  sue  for 
libel,  one  waited  in  vain  for  a  correc¬ 
tion. 

Throughout  the  early  phase  of  the 
revolt,  the  Chicago  Tribune  headlines 
routinely  referred  to  the  rebels  as  Reds 
without  qualification:  “Reds  Kill  4th 
GI  in  Domingo”  .  .  .  “36  Americans 
Wounded  in  Red  Attacks.” 

Later  the  Tribune  sought  to  ration¬ 
alize  its  sloping  reportage  with  a  story 
under  the  head,  “Reds  Reveal  Role  in 
Dominican  Revolt.”  All  that  this  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  was  a  quotation  from  a 
Party  manifesto  which  could  hardly 
have  terrified  even  McGeorge  Bundy. 
The  nub  of  it  said: 

“We,  who  are  100  per  cent  Commu¬ 
nist  and  Dominicans,  do  not  fight  at 
this  moment  for  the  establishment  of  a 
socialist  regime  in  our  country,  al¬ 
though  this  -is  our  final  objective.  We 
understand  that  what  the  country  now 
needs  is  a  constitutional  regime  that 
guarantees  the  democratic  freedoms 
and  that  adopts  efficacious  measures 
for  the  development  of  our  economy 
and  to  combat  misery  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.” 

Out,  Damned  Spot 

You  don’t  have  to  be  Jewish  to  be 
omitted  from  the  new  and  highly  eth¬ 
nic  barrage  of  radio  commercials  in 
praise  of  Rheingold  beer.  But  it  helps. 

The  theme  of  the  series  is  that  here 
is  New  York  with  all  these  different 
kinds  of  people  and  isn’t  it  “remark¬ 
able  that  one  beer  has  become  the 
favorite”  in  the  city?  To  me,  it  does 
not  seem  remarkable  at  all.  Barring 
dead  heats,  it  is  a  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty  that  one  beer  lead  in  sales.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  Rheingold 
has  achieved  that  stature,  in  view  of 
its  undistinguished  taste,  but  I  doubt 
that  this  is  what  the  commercials  are 
trying  to  tell  us. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  gress  back 
to  the  Jewish  Question.  Each  spot  in 
the  series  uses  one  ethnic  group — Ital¬ 
ians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Germans,  Swedes, 
Greeks,  Poles  (of  whom  there  were 
seven  or  eight  in  New  York  at  last 
count),  etc.  We  hear  a  couple  of  drink¬ 
ing  songs  associated  with  the  nation¬ 
ality,  and  are  then  told,  for  example, 
that  “in  New  York,  where  there  are 
more  Irish  than  in  all  of  Dublin,”  peo- 
drink  Rheingold  like  there  was  no 
tomorrow. 

Obviously,  there  was  a  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  Negroes.  They  could 
hardly  be  treated  as  immigrants  in  the 
usual  sense,  since  few  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  made  port  at  Ellis  Island.  Could 


Rheingold  say  there  are  more  Africans 
in  New  York  than  in  Lagos?  Hardly.  It 
might  sell  Elijah  Muhammed  —  who 
doesn’t  drink— -but  could  only  offend 
most  of  the  people  the  Muslims  call 
“so-called  Negroes.” 

You  see  the  problem.  Well,  Rhein¬ 
gold  was  equal  to  the  challenge — but 
separate.  Instead  of  colored  folks  as 
such,  we  are  told  about  jazz.  There 
are  all  these  different  kinds  of  jazz 
played  in  New  York,  and  it  just  hap¬ 
pens  that  all  of  the  musicians  men¬ 
tioned  are  of  what  a  Chicago  politician 
I  know  calls  “the  Negro  persuasion.” 
Then  there  is  a  separate  spot  about 
Jamaicans  to  take  care  of  the  West 
Indian  contingent  in  Harlem. 

I  don’t  know  why  Rheingold  is  upset 
about  the  Jews.  They  came  here  vol¬ 
untarily  and  if  they  do  not  constitute 
a  major  element  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  then  somebody  has  fixed  the 
census.  But  there  is  not  a  word  about 
them  in  the  radio  commercials.  Maybe 
the  good  brewer  believes  the  familiar 
myth  that  Jews  don’t  drink.  If  so,  he 
might  ask  the  bartenders  at  the  Amer¬ 
icana.  Or  maybe  he  fears  stirring  up 
a  crazy  argument  about  whether  the 
Jews  are  a  religious  or  an  ethnic  group. 

There’s  one  other  piece  to  the  puz¬ 
zle.  In  a  parallel  series  of  TV  com¬ 
mercials,  both  Negroes  and  Jews  do 
appear  and  are  labeled  as  such.  Maybe 
Rheingold  figures  they’re  harmless 
enough  as  long  as  you  can  keep  an  eye 
on  them. 

The  ultimate  piquancy  in  this  fine 
kettle  of  suds  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Rheingold  advertising  account  is  hand¬ 
led  by  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  the  same 
agency  that  made  “You  don’t  have  to 
be  Jewish  to  love  Levy’s  Rye  Bread”  a 
subway  watchword. 

Miscellaneous  Items 

Princess  Grace  in  Look  magazine: 
“.  .  .  I  breast-feed  my  babies  for  at 
least  two  months.  I  feel  it  gives  them 
a  good  start  and  would  continue  long¬ 
er,  only  my  many  obligations  do  not 
permit.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

When  stock  car  driver  Billy  Wade 
was  killed  after  he  had  a  blowout  and 
crashed  into  a  wall,  the  UPI  stories  on 
the  accident  pointed  out  that  he  had 
been  testing  (and  apparently  finding 
wanting)  Goodyear  tires.  The  AP 
stories  I  saw  made  no  reference  to  that 
phase  of  the  accident. 

*  *  * 

Piety  note:  Miss  Jennifer  Brain,  19, 
of  Worcestershire,  England,  celebrated 
Easter  this  year  by  getting  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  tattooed  across  her  back. 

*  *  * 

The  citizens  of  Illinois  Senator  Dirk- 
sen’s  home  town,  Pekin,  make  quite  a 
thing  of  the  similarity  of  the  name  to 
that  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  capital.  The 
high  school  athletic  teams  are  nick¬ 
named  “The  Chinks.” 


the  morbid  the  merrier 

by  Bob  Abel  and  Michael  Valenti 

The  rifle  used  to  assassinate  President  Kennedy  and 
the  pistol  with  which  police  officer  J.  D.  Tippit  was 
slain  have  been  valued  officially  at  $10,000.  The  weap¬ 
ons,  owned  by  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  were  valued 
by  three  appraisers  appointed  by  the  [Dallas]  County 
Probate  Court.  — Associated  Press  dispatch 

The  rifle  that  killed  President  Kennedy  would  remain 
in  Government  hands  forever  under  a  bill  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Justice  Department.  Under  the  bill  per¬ 
sons  whose  property  is  claimed  by  the  Government 
could  sue  in  Federal  Court  for  compensation.  Oswald’s 
wife,  Marina,  has  been  offered  $10,000  for  the  two 
weapons  by  a  gun  collector  even  though  they  are  still 
in  Government  possession. — Associated  Press  dispatch 

The  widow  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
assassin,  has  been  paid  $10,000  by  a  collector  for  the 
Italian-made  rifle  used  in  the  assassination  and  the  re¬ 
volver  with  which  her  husband  shot  Patrolman  J.  D. 
Tippit  of  Dallas.  The  gun  collector  has  brought  suit  to 
have  the  weapons  turned  over  to  him. 

— Associated  Press  dispatch 

It  is  perhaps  savagely  ironic  that  the  society  Lee  Har¬ 
vey  Oswald  hated  has  now  set  a  value  of  $10,000  on 
the  murder  weapons  allegedly  used  by  him  on  that  fate¬ 
ful  November  22nd.  Still,  even  in  a  world  in  which 
reality  and  satire  seem  to  have  checked  into  a  sleazy 
motel  togethep,  a  five-figure  price  tag — chiefly  for  the 
rifle  that  killed  John  F.  Kennedy  —  sounds  like  the 
amoral  arithmetic  of  a  demented  computer. 

The  fact  that  a  rare  gun  collector  has  since  shelled 
out  $10,000  for  the  two  mass-produced  weapons — to¬ 
gether  worth  less  than  l/200th  of  that  figure  at  mail¬ 
order  prices — is  almost  anti-climactic. 

Obviously,  Marina  Porter  nee  Oswald  herself  places 
no  value  —  either  sentimental  or  historical  —  on  the 
deadly  weapons,  apart  from  their  pragmatic  virtue  as  a 
posthumous  wedding  present  from  her  late  husband. 


If  competition  for  the  guns  had  become  truly  Texas- 
spirited,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  enlist  the  services 
of  a  professional  auctioneer,  there  is  really  no  telling 


Washington,  June  17  (UPI) — At  the  climax,  James  A. 
McDivitt  had  to  do  quite  a  lot  of  fast  blinking.  Edward  H. 
White  II  swallowed  hard,  several  times.  .  .  . 


how  elevated  a  figure  the  bidding  might  have  reached. 
After  all,  ownership  of  one  or  both  of  the  notorious 
weapons  would  constitute  a  new  high  in  this  era  of  Pop 
Living,  one  in  which  historical  artifacts  replace  king- 
sized  replicas  of  soup  cans,  kitchen  cleansers  and  other 
cultural  symbols  on  our  walls. 

Here,  then,  is  a  judicious  selection  of  the  items  which 
rabid  collectors  may  find  themselves  mortgaging  their 
souls  to  possess,  in  tomorrow’s  Cultural  Artifacts 
market : 

•  The  axe  used  by  America’s  most  celebrated  spinster, 
Miss  Lizzie  Borden,  to  estrange  herself  from  her  par¬ 
ents 

•  The  jackboots  of  the  first  Nazi  solder  to  violate  Po¬ 
lish  soil,  thereby  igniting  World  War  II  and  dousing  the 
lights  all  over  Europe  at  one  and  the  same  time 

•  The  pistol  (this  one  also  a  genuine  antique)  that  John 
Wilkes  Booth  carried  into  the  Ford  Theatre  to  disrupt 
a  performance  of  Our  American  Cousin  with  his  own 
histrionics 

•  The  hubcap  of  the  tire  that  blew  out  on  a  lonely 
French  road,  sending  Albert  Camus  to  his  final  existen¬ 
tial  experience 

•  The  lamp  that  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  famous  cow  upended, 
barbecuing  herself  and  a  sizable  portion  of  Cook  County 

•  The  scarf,  worn  as  a  gay  accessory,  that  choreo¬ 
graphed  itself  around  Isadora  Duncan’s  classic  neck 

•  The  propeller  of  the  torpedo  that  met  the  Lusitania 
in  mid-ocean,  ending  the  seaworthiness  of  1200  pas¬ 
sengers 

•  The  first  polyethylene  bag  that  became  a  child’s  trans¬ 
parent  shroud 

•  The  arrow  that  retired  General  Custer  in  the  middle 
of  the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn 

•  The  bottle  (complete  with  prescription)  that  con¬ 
tained  the  favorite  pills  on  Marilyn  Monroe’s  night 
table 

•  The  stub  of  the  last  cigar  enjoyed  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill 

•  The  charred  faggots  that  nestled  under  the  feet  of 
Joan  of  Arc 

•  The  cup  that  held  the  hemlock  that  ended  the  flow  of 
Socratic  wisdom 

•  The  spoor  on  the  Wall  Street  sidewalk  of  the  first 
investor  who  jumped  on  Black  Tuesday 

•  The  assortment  of  knives  used  to  reduce  mighty  Cae¬ 
sar  to  something  less  than  imperial  status 

•  The  four  nails,  bent  and  perhaps  a  trifle  rusty,  that 
held  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  His  Cross 

•  The  timer  of  the  Bomb  that  performed  an  act  of  in¬ 
stant  urban  renewal  on  the  city  of  Hiroshima 
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Experts  and  Other  Dangers 

by  Saul  Heller 


No  one  questions  our  need  for  experts.  From  the 
space  expert  down  to  the  specialist  in  the  evil  eye,  ex¬ 
perts  perform  useful  and  well-rewarded  services.  There 
isn’t,  in  consequence,  a  terrain  of  modern  life  which 
has  escaped  the  probing  of  specialists  seeking  to  stake 
out  profitable  claims. 

Since  few  men  are  brave  enough  to  wander  over  the 
expert’s  turf  without  getting'Tiis  guidance  and  paying 
him  toll,  he  flourishes  and  proliferates.  Rightly  so,  per¬ 
haps — the  diversity  of  his  skills  is  astonishing,  the 
reaches  of  his  knowledge  appalling. 

You  would  think,  on  the  face  of  things,  that  we  would 
bare  our  heads  and  lick  the  dust  when  one  of  these 
wise  men  from  the  West  approached.  Yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  five-thumbed  schlemiel  who  didn’t  regard 
himself  as  superior.  And  we  can’t  be  too  hard  on  the 
schlemiel,  when  we  consider  what  a  cinch  it  is  to  make 
an  expert  look  foolish. 

If  this  is  disrespectful,  the  specialist  has  only  him¬ 
self  to  blame.  When  it  comes  to  looking  down  one’s 
nose  at  experts,  the  experts  have  long  led  the  way.  The 
contempt  one  expert  demonstrates  for  another  must  be 
taken  Seriously,  considering  how  eminently  qualified 
the  expert  is  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  and 
how  poorly  equipped  the  layman  is  to  question  it. 

Getting  down  to  cases :  Are  you  one  of  those  contra¬ 
dictions  in  terms — a  trusting  New  Yorker — who  has  an 
abiding  faith  in  his  doctor?  Be  careful— you  may  for¬ 
feit  your  hip  license.  From  the  smoking  typewriter  of 
Dr.  Ray  E.  Trussed,  N.Y.C.  Commissioner  of  Hospi¬ 
tals,  comes  a  blast  panning  the  inferior  quality  of  New 
York  City’s  medical  care. 

Do  you  have  confidence  in  Dr.  Trussed?  It  may  be 


misplaced.  According  to  the  N.Y.  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  Dr.  T’s  opus  is  less  than  magnum.  It  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  “a  patchwork  of  poorly-assorted 
data”  full  of  unpardonable  defects. 

Do  you  respect  the  opinions  of  the  N.Y.  County 
Medical  Society?  How  can  you,  if  you  have  caught  an 
earful  of  Dr.  Trussel’s  counter-attack,  calling  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  series  of  articles  attacking  his  report  “irrespon¬ 
sible  .  .  .  not  worth  a  nickel  a  chapter”? 

When  the  dust  has  settled,  the  only  fact  that  has  been 
established  beyond  question  is  that  doctors  consider 
each  other  less  than  competent. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong — I’m  not  in  favor  of  putting  a 
lid  on  these  eye-opening  brawls.  It  would  be  nice, 
though,  to  have  a  referee  around,  to  ted  the  baffled  lay¬ 
man  who  won. 

Incompetence  isn’t  the  only  petard  on  which  the  ex¬ 
perts  hoist  each  other.  Experts  also  don’t  have  much 
between  the  ears  (the  experts  confide).  A  sample  salvo 
on  this  firing  range  comes  from  noted  historian  A.  L. 
Rowse.  Rowse’s  j’accuse  is  that  Shakespearean  scholars 
are  stupid.  Not  just  one  or  two  scholars,  mind  you.  A11 
of  them.  Every  one  of  these  leaning  towers  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  stoop-shouldered  and  knock-kneed  from  carting  so 
much  Bard-lore  around,  is  ready  an  undiluted  jerk,  if 
we  believe  the  aroused  Rowse. 

When  we  contemplate  the  teeming  masses  of  teachers 
who  get  their  opinions  of  Shakespeare  neatly  wrapped 
and  be-ribboned  from  the  scholars,  and  force-feed  them 
to  students  who  still  haven’t  dropped  out,  the  picture 
becomes  slightly  startling.  Think  of  it:  a  transmission 
line  of  literary  stupidity,  moving  endlessly  through 
space  and  time,  subsidized  by  taxpayers  who  probably 
think  Shakespeare  was  a  competitor  of  Pabst.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  Mr.  Rowse  may  be  wrong.  He  may  even 
be  batty,  as  a  famous  Shakespearean  scholar  (0.  J. 
Campbell)  suggests.  But  where  does  that  leave  the 
book-loving  burghers  who  consider  Rowse  a  noted  his¬ 
torian  ? 

You  can  see,  from  these  cases  taken  at  random,  why 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Of  Dignity  end  Taste 

Ereedomland  is  closed  now,  but  it 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  fade  into  the 
misty  annals  of  bad  taste  without  a 
final  bit  of  recognition.  The  following 
excerpt  from  one  of  the  amusement 
park’s  press  releases  will  serve: 

“Ray  Anthony  and  his  Bookend  Re¬ 
vue  will  introduce  The  Swim  to  New 
Yorkers  during  their  limited  engage¬ 
ment  at  Freedomland  Aug.  24—31. 

“The  biggest  dance  sensation  since 
the  twist,  ‘The  Swim’  is  described  as 
the  most  graceful  and  sexiest  of  the 
twist  variations.  It  pantomimes  va¬ 
rious  swimming  strokes  such  as  the 
breast  stroke,  backstroke,  dog’  paddle, 
etc.  ‘The  Swim’  is  featured  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  night  clubs  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  girls  in 
topless  swim  suits  demonstrating  the 
dance. 

“Ray  Anthony  and  His  Bookend  Re¬ 
vue  will  demonstrate  ‘The  Swim’  daily 
in  free  afternoon  and  evening  shows 
at  the  Moon  Bowl  of  the  Bronx  family 
entertainment  center.” 

Puberty  in  Fashion 

When  I  was  attending  high  school 
in  Joliet,  Illinois  around  the  time  of 
the  Haymarket  Riot,  you  wore  almost 
anything  you  wanted  to.  And  you  chose 
your  own  coiffure.  If  a  student’s  feet 
couldn’t  be  smelled  before  he  got  into 
the  classroom,  that  was  enough  to  earn 
the  warm  approbation  of  the  faculty. 

It  isn’t  like  that  any  more.  Today 
there  is  great  concern  with  the  groom¬ 
ing,  and  especially  the  raiment,  of  To¬ 
morrow’s  Leaders.  A  duck’s-ass  haircut 
is  held  a  worse  menace  to  discipline 
than  a  drag  race  in  driver-training 
cars.  A  sheer  blouse  on  a  budding  bo¬ 
som  is  the  greatest  threat  to  morale 
since  a  frozen  food  strike  paralyzed 
the  Home  Economics  department. 

A  principal  with  the  self-parodying 
name  of  Hewey  Tweedy  has  been  na¬ 
paiming  nipped-in  trousers,  short 
skirts  and  similar  symbols  of  anarchy 
in  Newton,  Illinois.  The  dean  of  girls 
at  a  junior  high  in  Saji  Bernardino, 
California  lengthened  the  hems  of  four 
chicks’  skirts  with  crepe  paper  in  what 
was  described  deadpan  as  an  attempt 
to  divert  attention  from  their  presum¬ 
ably  hackle-hoisting  kneecaps.  The  Ro- 
tarians  of  the  70s  at  a  junior  high  in 
East  Meadow,  Long  Island  have  been 
prodded  successfully  to  work  out  their 
own  code  of  forbidden  frills. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Listen,  while 
The  Hermit  tells  you  the  story  of  pru- 
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rience  (as  the  smut-sniffers  call  it)  in 
the  high  schools  of  our  native  land. 

My  thesis  begins  with  the  emotional 
plight  of  the  average  male  faculty 
member  (and  some  of  his  lady  col¬ 
leagues)  in  the  modern  secondary 
school.  His  position  resembles  that  of 
a  conventioneer  turned  loose  in  the 
dressing  room  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
with  his  fly  securely  padlocked.  The 
teacher  is  condemned,  eight  hours  a 
day,  five  days,  a  week,  to  a  psychic 
spin  through  a  whirlpool  of  burgeon¬ 
ing  breasts  and  butts  which  he  must 
leave  unfondled  at  all  costs. 

* 

I  am  not  ridiculing  this  wretch,  be¬ 
lieve  me.  I  don’t  see  how  he  can  stand 
it.  Two  study  periods  among  those 
Succulent  Sixteens  and  I  would  already 
be  under  indictment  for  first-degree 
tit-jostling  if  not  something  weightier. 

A  Dose  of  Sublimation 

On  way  the  teacher  in  this  labyrinth 
of  lust  escapes  commitment,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  by  relying  on  such  forms  of 
sublimation  as  the  enactment  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  dress  codes.  Telling  a 
teenager  that  her  hair  is  too  long  is 
not  as  much  fun  as  running  through 
it  barefoot,  but  it’s  something.  Dis¬ 
cussing  how  snuggly  a  skirt  ought  to 
hug  a  17-year-old  fanny  suffers  by 
comparison  with  hugging  it  yourself, 
but  can  the  bedeviled  beggar  be  a 
chooser? 

The  same  principles  apply  in  schools 
where  the  kids  themselves  legislate 
couture.  Teenaged  fucking  is  still  gen¬ 
erally  frowned  upon — even  in  Darien 
— and  especially  on  school  property. 
So  why  not  let  them  get  a  few  kicks 
talking  about  how  to  avoid  getting 
their  kicks.  In  this  situation,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  members  stand  by,  getting  theirs 
vicariously.  We  segue  to  a  student 
dress  code  dialogue: 

“Susan,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
skirt  reveals  approximately  an  inch- 
an-a-half  too  much  thigh.” 

“That’s  a  very  helpful  comment, 
Ricky.  Tell  me,  can  you  see  my  pan- 
ties  when  I  sit  like  this?” 

“Only  if  I  lean  over  like  this.” 

“This  certainly  is  a  provocative  dis¬ 
cussion.” 

“Yeah,  suppose  we  continue  it  to¬ 
night  at  the  drive-in?” 

“Gear!” 

And  they  will,  but  let’s  leave  that 
for  the  elders  of  the  church  to  worry 
about. 

Edifice  Rex 

General  Motors  is  about  to  take  a 
gigantic  corporate  shit  in  the  middle 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  City  of  New 
York  shows  no  concern  about  this  pros¬ 
pect,  though  it  surely  would  if  the 
perpetrator  were  a  fox  terrier.  The 
newspapers  display  little  more  oppo¬ 
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sition,  albeit  they  are  hell  on  litterbugs. 

The  east  blockfront  of  the  street  be¬ 
tween  58th  and  59th  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  a  personable 
antique  that  has  a  charm  of  its  own 
and  fits  in  parfectly  with  the  other 
handsome  structures  that  surround  the 
plaza  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  But,  as  an  interested  party 
in  the  forthcoming  cataclysm  has  sai'd, 
the  Savoy-Plaza  diminishes  the’ econom¬ 
ic  potential  of  its  site.  I  think  that 
means  the  site  is  not  being  used  for 
maximum  private  exploitation  as  a 
maximum  public  nuisance.  Probably 
the  same  thing  could  be  said  about 
Central  Park  itself. 

In  any  case,  General  Motors  plans 
to  correct  the  situation  by  tearing  down 
the  hotel  and  erecting  in  its  place  a 
modern  office  building.  There  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  places  in  Manhattan  where 
a  50-story  version  of  a  Buick  showroom 
would  be  welcome.  But  to  locate  it  on 
any  of  them  would  be  to  omit  two 
salient  phases  of  the  present  project — 
destroying  the  Savoy-Plaza  and  ruin¬ 
ing  the  entire  neighborhood  in  which 
it  stands. 

Ten  thousand  signatures  have  been 
delivered  to  City  Hall  on  petitions  op¬ 
posing  this  outrageous  piece  of  com¬ 
mercial  vandalism.  The  only  journalis¬ 
tic  notice  I  saw  of  their  presentation 
was  a  small  story  buried  inside  the 
N.Y.  World-Telegram.  The  Times  en¬ 
tered  a  moderate  demurrer  when  the 
project  was  first  announced,  but  seems 
to  have  been  won  over  by  assurances 
that  the  new  building  won’t  have  tail 
fins.  The  Herald  Tribune  ran  what 
started  out  like  a  piece  of  architectural 
criticism  and  ended  up  praising  the 
plan  with  faint  damnation.  The  Trib 
is  crusading  instead  against  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  small  sidewalk  cafe  across 
the  plaza,  in  a  corner  of  Central  Park. 
Sidewalk  cafes  usually  have  smaller 
advertising  budgets  than  car  manufac¬ 
turers  do. 

A  boycott  of  General  Motors  prod¬ 
ucts  is  being  sponsored  by  opponents 
of  the  project.  Any  more  lethal  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Echoes  of  Oswald 

A  reporter  who  covered  Jack  Ruby’s 
trial  tells  me  that  Judge  Joe  B.  Brown 
read  one  sex-and-sadism  magazine  per 
day  on  the  bench.  .  .  .  The  Hearst  blats 
are  eating  up  the  book  Portrait  of  the 
Assassin,  by  House  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford,  in  which  he  suggests  that 
Oswald  killed  the  President  mainly 
because  his  Russian  wife  was  always 
bugging  him.  Is  anyone  a  hundred  per 
cent  sure  that  Ford  himself  isn’t  a 
Russian  plant,  sent  here  to  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  the  Republicans,  thus 
destroying  the  two-party  system  and 
raising  hell  with  American  political 
stability? 

The  Realist 


Dear  President  Johnson 


I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  have  no  place  else  to 
turn  to  for  the  answers  to  questions  I  am'  unable  to 
answer  alone.  I  have  listened  to  you  and  watched  you 
and  I  think  that  you  really  believe  what  you  are  saying 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  there  are  many 
things  you  do  not  know  and  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  try  to  keep  you  from  knowing. 

If  this  letter  somehow  gets  through  the  many  people 
who  read  your  mail  and  somehow  comes  before  your 
eyes  and  you  get  as  far  as  this  before  you  must  speak 
to  us  and  comfort  us  again,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
your  War  on  Poverty  is  a  good  war  and  there  are  many 
of  its  Generals  in  the  safety  of  a  Pentagon  who  would 
like  it  to  succeed,  but  most  Of  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  would  be  its  administrators,  would  not  like  it  to 
succeed  at  all. 

For  it  to  succeed,  the  people  raised  in  fear  and  silence 
must  gain  a  voice  and  their  voice  would  be  heard.  There 
is  too  much  in  the  shadows  and  in  the  corners  for  the 
voices  to  be  allowed  to  shed  any  light.  There  are  some 
people  in  the  administration  of  welfare  in  our  country 
who  are  filled  with  contempt  for  the  people  who  should 
be  its  beneficiaries,  the  people  you  want  so  badly  to 
strengthen. 

I  know  how  much  you  want  to  succeed  and  I  feel 
sorry  because  they  are  not  going  to  let  you  succeed. 
You  have  forgotten  a  few  very  important  things  that 
you  must  get  to  know,  and  if  you  do  then  maybe  you 
can  get  a  bill  passed  or  something  to  stop  it  from  hap¬ 
pening.  You  see,  Mr.  President,  the  people  who  decide 
who  should  get  and  who  shouldn’t  get,  the  people  who 
do  the  helping  or  decide  not  to  help,  these  people  don’t 
get  into  that  business  by  chance.  Some  of  them  get  in 
because  they  really  have  a  need  to  help  people  and  and 
some  get  in  for  some  very  different  reasons. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  a  lot  of  people  go 
into  social  welfare  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  be¬ 
cause  of  what  they  can  take  away  from  people.  I  mean, 
the  worst  of  this  is  the  lady  who  has  to  screw  her  case 
worker  in  order  not  to  be  reported  by  him  for  screwing 
someone  else.  But  this  is  not  what  usually  happens. 
What  usually  happens  is  that  they  take  away  pride, 
feelings  of  worth  and  dignity.  And  I  am  worried,  Mr. 
President,  because  if  they  take  away  so  much  now, 
how  much  more  will  they  take,  how  much  more  can 
they  take,  when  they  have  even  more  to  give? 

You  have  to  know,  Mr.  President,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  sound  like  I  know  all  the  ways  for  you  to  find  out, 
but  one  way  might  be  for  you  to  escape  from  the  Secret 
Service  one  day  and  put  on  a  pair  of  your  Levi’s  from 
the  ranch  and  maybe  a  plain  white  shirt  that  has  been 
worn  more  than  once,  and  forget  how  well  you  can 
speak  and  convince  us,  and  remember  the  days  when 
you  taught  in  that  old  schoolhouse  to  those  Mexican 
kids. 

Remember  that  their  folks  didn’t  know  their  way 
around  offices  or  things  like  that,  and  pretend  you  are 
one  of  their  parents  and  come  up  to  New  York  and 
apply  for  Welfare.  No,  they  won’t  recognize  you,  Mr. 
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President,  because  they  never  look  at  your  face.  They 
will  make  you  sit  and  wait.  And  when  you  have  waited 
three  hours  you  will  get  thirsty  and  want  a  drink  and 
you  will  find  out  that  the  fountain  hasn’t  worked  for 
two  years  and  how  people  get  nervous  when  they  are 
waiting  to  find  out  if  they  will  eat  or  not  tomorrow  and 
their  mouths  get  dry.  And  you  will  find  no  toilet  paper 
in  the  men’s  room. 

Maybe  the  next  day  after  you  have  waited  again 
for  a  few  hours,  you  will  be  called  and  a  lady  with  no 
humanity  will  type  out  a  form  and  ask  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  are  you  living  common  law?  How  many  women 
have  you  lived  with  in  the  last  three  years?  Have  you 
ever  been  arrested?  Are  your  children  legitimate? 

I  am  net  making  a  joke,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
not  being  mean  or  trying  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I  just 
want  you  to  see  that  you  would  not  let  such  a  thing 
happen  to  you,  and  you  would  have  to  go  back  to  being 
President  again  and  maybe  you’d  have  those  people  lose 
their  jobs,  or  fix  the  drinking  fountain  or  put  toilet 
paper  in  the  men’s  room.  But  you  see,  you  can  do  that. 
You  can  go  back  to  being  your  real  not  affected  self. 

I  think  you  should  know  this,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  you  should  also  know  that  before  your  War  on 
Poverty  can  really  change  things,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  help  convince  the  people  who  are  doing  things 
for  you  that  the  impoverished  must  emerge  from  this 
war  as  people  or  they  will  not  come  out  of  it  at  all. 
Children  are  being  made  weak  by  this  destruction  of 
their  parents  and  of  their  pride  and  of  their  ability  to 
give.  Mr.  President,  they  will  be  too  weak  to  care 
about  you  and  their  country  as  they  should. 

— Larry  Cole 

Last  week  the  22-year-old  head  of  a  family  of  nine, 
living  steps  from  the  Bowery’s  main  drag,  came  to 
LEAP  with  a  bundle  of  letters,  notes  and  a  story  of 
official  malice  that  is  unfortunately  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception. 

We  had  heard  reports  of  young  Puerto  Rican  girls 
having  to  sleep  with  their  case  workers  in  order  to 
get  their  allotments.  We  had  been  brought  complaints 
about  welfare  workers  demanding  to  see  underwear 
while  a  young  Negro  girl  was  wearing  it  before  money 
for  new  underwear  would  be  considered.  We  had  been 
in  the  middle  of  cases  where  welfare  was  cut  off  because 
the  family  had  been  rumored  as  “undesirable.”  We  have 
been  told  of  midnight  raids  by  “welfare  police”  check¬ 
ing  closets  and  drawers  only  to  leave  without  explana¬ 
tion  or  apology.  We  have  seen  the  destruction  of  pride 
and  self-respect  that  comes  from  asking  for  help. 

But  on  August  8,  1965,  a  family,  ages  9  to  22,  was 
living  in  the  hot  sticky  darkness  of  a  Bowery  basement 
without  light  or  gas,  without  hot  water,  without  food 
or  clean  clothes,  without  friends.  They  were  in  the 
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company  of  a  good  many  rats,  were  in  the  process  of 
being  evicted  from  their  home,  and  resolved  that  they 
had  been  ignored,  kicked  and  tossed  away  by  the  Great 
Society. 

A  few  months  back  the  head  of  this  family  had  come 
to  LEAP  asking  if  we  could  help  him  get  through  to  the 
welfare  department.  He  had  been  chased  out  of  his 
home  in  Mississippi  because  it  was  rumored  that  he 
had  taken  part  in  a  civil  rights  demonstration.  This  was 
in  the  ’50s  and  one  just  didn’t  do  those  kinds  of  things 
in  Mississippi,  especially  a  Negro. 

He  came  to  New  York  and  was  later  followed  by  his 
mother  and  family  whom  he  helped  to  support  along 
with  monthly  allotments  from  his  father’s  life  insurance 
from  the  VA.  His  mother,  not  being  able  to  make  ends 
meet  with  a  family  of  ten,  including  herself,  applied 
for  and  got  welfare.  But  last  year  she  died  and  the 
oldest,  the  one  who  now  brought  his  story  to  LEAP, 
decided  he  would  try  to  keep  the  family  together. 

They  had  gone  through  so  much,  he  thought,  that 
they  shouldn’t  give  it  all  up.  This  was  a  family  bound 
together  by  love  and  a  rare  kind  of  mutual  respect  and 
I  helplessly  watched  that  deteriorate  into  hatred,  fear 
and  distrust  over  the  months  of  their  degradation  at 
the  hands  of  the  Welfare  officialdom. 

Kisses  on  entering  the  house  changed  to  angry  hello’s 
or  no  hello’s  at  all.  Joking  and  music  and  dancing  in 
the  kitchen  became  sullen  quiet.  .  .  . 

At  present  we  are  living  on  the  Bowery  in  Neiv  York 
City.  You  7iot  only  get  depressed  when  you  walk  out  of 
the  door,  hut  when  you  walk  in.  What  we  call  home  is 
a  2  room  basement  storefront  which  we  divided  into 
four  rooms  for  nine  people.  It  has  one  window  which 
can’t  he  opened  therefore  there  is  no  ventilation  or 
light.  The  plumbing  is  so  had  you  can’t  sit  on  the  toilet 
seat  without  having  the  sewage  from  upstairs  drip 
down  on  your  head. 

And  so  they  tried  to  keep  the  family  together  and 
when  the  Welfare  Department  demanded  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  be  placed  in  foster  homes,  our  family  declined, 
saying  that  they  would  like  to  try  to  make  it  them¬ 
selves.  They  decided  that  they  would  like  to  try  to  keep 
their  nine  together. 

“Our  investigation  shows  that  effective  immediately 
you  are  not  eligible  to  receive  aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,”  the  Department  of  Welfare  wrote  them,  “with 
the  lump  sum  that  you  received  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  the  amount  of  $200.00  plus  the 
$50.00  monthly  that  you  are  receiving  from  the  same 
source,  you  will  be  able  to  meet  your  needs.” 

Up  until  Momma  passed,  my  17  year  old  brother  and 
twin  sister  were  receiving  Social  Security  checks  in 
the  amount  of  $91+  a  month  and  these  were  also  stopped 
until  October  when  they  received  a  lump  sum  of  $200.00 
back  checks.  By  this  time  I  was  two  months  behind  in 
the  rent.  The  Welfare  Department  closed  our  case. 

“January  25.  To  date  you  have  not  informed  us  of 
your  employment  earnings  and  of  action  taken  on  the 
dispossed  (sic)  you  received  on  January  11,  1965.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  see  paycheck  stubs  and  rent  re¬ 
ceipts.  You  are  to  report  to  us  on  Tuesday,  January  26, 
at  2:30  P.M.  with  the  above  information.  If  we  do  not 
hear  from  you  by  2:30  we  will  assume  that  you  have 
made  your  own  adjustments  and  your  case  will  be 
closed.” 


7  got  a  letter  from  the  Welfare  on  the  27th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  telling  me  to  be  there  on  the  26th.  I  toent  to  the 
Welfare  Department  the  morning  I  got  the  letter 
because  1  knew  that  they  never  see  you  when  they  say 
and  the  earlier  you  are  there  the  better  it  is.  I  waited 
until  5:00  and  tvent  home. 

“January  28th.  Our  investigation  shows  that  effective 
immediately  you  are  not  eligible  to  receive  aid  to  de¬ 
pendent  children  since  you  have  not  responded  to  our 
letter  of  1/25/65  regarding  your  situation.  We  assume 
you  have  made  your  own  adjustments  and  are  with¬ 
drawing  assistance.” 

We  had  no  food  and  we  were  hungry  and  confused 
and  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mayor.  His 
office  answered  that  he  had  “forwarded  your  recent  com¬ 
munication  to  the  proper  office.” 

“Your  letter  to  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  has  been 
referred  to  this  Department  for  reply.  The  .  .  .  Wel¬ 
fare  Center  has  informed  us  that  your  application  was 
accepted  for  investigation  this  date.  You  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  directly  as  soon  as  a  decision  is  made.  We  trust 
that  this  satisfactorily  resolves  your  problem.” 

I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  carry  the  responsibility 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Therefore  I  am  requesting 
that  you  have  them  all  placed  before  school  starts  this 
fall.  Also,  what  do  you  propose  they  live  on  for  the 
next  few  months  until  they  are  placed? 

“Our  investigation  shows  that  effective  immediately 
you  are  not  eligible  to  receive  aid  to  dependent  children 
since  you  have  insisted  upon  being  the  guardian  for 
your  siblings  and  you  have  refused  placement  of  them 
in  the  past.  .  .  .  Since  you  have  refused  to  (1)  discon¬ 
nect  your  telephone  (2)  submit  necessary  information 
regarding  the  parents  of  your  wife  (3)  report  income 
which  you  have  received  in  the  past  for  employment.” 

When  Momma  passed,  her  case  worker  came  and 
said  we  would  be  refused  any  kind  of  assistance,  even 
emergency  funds,  unless  I  consented  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  placed  at  that  time.  1  told  them  that  I  believed  in 
family  unity  and  so  they  walked  out  ‘and  didn’t  give  me 
any  assistance.  In  July  after  the  funeral  I  got  a  job 
as  a  gas  station  attendant  making  $55  a  week.  This 
was  to  pay  $95  a  month  for  the  basement,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  feed  and  clothe  nine  people.  I  had  to  quit 
the  job  ivlien  it  turned  out  that  I  had  a  pretty  bad  ulcer. 

“Our  investigation  shows  that  effective  immediately 
you  are  not  eligible  to  receive  public  assistance  because 
of  your  inability  to  provide  us  past  management  and 
and  social  security  information.” 

How  can  I  possibly  hold  a  job  when  at  least  once  a 
week  I  have  to  take  a  day  off  and  go  to  the  hospital 
clinic,  or  go  to  court  on  the  dispossess  from .  our  apart¬ 
ment  or  spend  the  day  at  welfare?  The  Welfare  De¬ 
partment  is  the  most  undemocratic  system  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  takes  away  all  feelings  of  individuality  and 
personal  pride.  Plus  it  gets  you  in  a  trap  so  that  a 
person  has  all  incentive  to  better  himself  taken  away. 
Because  of  this  my  wife  and  1  decided  it  would  "be  best 
to  have  the  children  placed.  None  of  us  can  live  any 
longer  in  a  situation  where  we  can  never  be  sure 
whether  we  will  have  enough  to  eat  or  a  roof  over  our 
heads. 

“If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  by  2:30  we  will  assume 
that  you  have  made  your  own  adjustment.  .  .  .” 
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A  Couple  of  Conferences  That  Weren’t  Covered 


by  Alvcsh  Bessie 

BERLIN  and  WEIMAR  —  It  is 
scarcely  news  to  most  literate  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  so  far  as  our  foreign  policy 
is  concerned  we  live  in  a  sort  of  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  world,  in  which  one 
thing  is  said  and  something  else  en¬ 
tirely  is  intended. 

Our  mass  media  and  our  govern¬ 
mental  leaders  complain  bitterly  that 
nations  “behind  the  Iron  Curtain”  dis¬ 
tort  and  suppress  the  news,  but  our 
President  can  campaign  against  a  man 
who  openly  advocated  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  then,  on  election,  carry  out 
the  campaign  threats  of  his  opponent. 
He  can  proclaim,  “We  seek  no  wider 
war”  at  the  very  same  moment  that  he 
widens  the  war,  and  express  resent¬ 
ment  and  anger  when  Americans  of 
every  political  complexion  (or  none  at 
all)  do  not  accept  his  rationale  for 
what  he  is  doing  in  our  name. 

The  absurdly  divided  city  of  Berlin 
is  commonly  said  to  be  a  hot  spot,  a 
tinder  box  that  may  explode  at  any 
moment.  But  when  you  are  there — and 
pass  from  east  to  west  or  back  by 
S-Bahn  or  Checkpoint  Charlie  on 
Friedrichstrasse — you  feel  no  tension 
whatsoever. 

The  Federal  Republic  (west)  does 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  calls 
it  “the  Soviet  Zone”  of  Germany;  it 
openly  campaigns  for  the  kind  of  re¬ 
unification  that  would,  mean  the  ab¬ 
sorption  (which  could  only  be  carried 
out  by  force  of  arms)  of  a  nation  that 
has  been  socialist  since  1949. 

Yet  this  same  Federal  Republic 
(which  might  just  as  validly  be  called 
the  “American-British-French  Zone”  of 
Germany)  carries  on  trade  with  its 
non-existent  opposite  to  the  tune  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  marks  every  single  year. 

West  Germans  may  visit  the  GDR 
but  east  Germans  may  not  visit  the 
west  without  good  reason.  West  Ber¬ 
liners  may  not  visit  East  Berlin  unless 
they  have  valid  passes — and  vice  versa. 
On  the  western  side  of  The  Wall  grand¬ 
stands  have  been  built  so  that  visiting 
dignitaries  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
east— and  shudder.  There  are  no  grand¬ 
stands  on  the  eastern  side. 

West  Berlin  (120  miles  inside  the 
GDR)  is — by  dint  of  deficit  expendi¬ 
ture  of  billions  of  marks  and  dollars — - 
the  showcase  of  Europe,  but  if  you 
walk  off  the  main  drag  (the  Kurfiir- 
stendam)  it  looks  exactly  like  East 
Berlin:  there  are  the  same  ruins,  the 
same  bombed-out  open  spaces,  the  same 
shabby  houses,  the  same  run-down 
stores  and  the  same  masses  of  brand- 
new  construction. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


by  Christopher  Koch 

The  State  Department’s  luxurious 
auditorium  with  stereophonic  acoustics 
and  plush  chairs  is  simply  and  taste¬ 
fully  furnished.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
April  13th,  the  stage  was  sparsely  set 
with  a  podium,  a  green  felt-covered 
table,  and  a  large,  detailed  map  of 
Vietnam. 

A  labyrinth  of  hallways  spreads 
from*  the  auditorium — spartan  hall¬ 
ways,  clean  and  clinical  as  a  hospital, 
with  numbered  name  plates  and  an 
occasional  intriguing  sign,  “Author¬ 
ized  Personnel  Only.” 

Some  of  these  rooms  are  smaller 
auditoriums  and  conference  rooms,  and 
one,  devoted  to  international  meetings, 
is  outfitted  with  still  plusher  swivel 
chairs,  individual  microphones  and 
earphones  for  simultaneous  transla¬ 
tions. 

These  surroundings  were  evidence 
that  the  State  Department  is  a  going 
concern  with  a  mammoth  bureaucracy 
working  behind  closed  doors  on  a  my¬ 
riad  of  international  responsibilities. 

The  627  editors  and  broadcasters 
assembled  for  the  State  Department’s 
annual  National  Foreign  Policy  Con¬ 
ference  had  an  opportunity  to  be  duly 
impressed.  They  also  had  the  oppoi-- 
tunity  to  question  directly  such  Ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  as  Dean  Rusk, 
David  Bell,  William  Bundy,  Walt  Ros- 
tow,  and  George  Ball.  The  two  critical 
administration  planners,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Namara  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  never 
showed  up. 

Aside  from  these  opportunities,  the 
point  of  the  conference  became  evi¬ 
dent  only  slowly  as  the  lectures  and 
questions  continued  into  the  second 
day.  The  editors  and  broadcasters,  who 
'came  at  their  own  expense  from  all 
over  the  country,  were  being  told  that 
as  soon  as  we  wipe  out  the  Viet  Cong, 
Pax  Americana  will  rule  the  world 
and  the  American  Century  will  finally 
begin. 

Whether  or  not  they  got  the  point 
is  another  question.  * 

It  is  policy  at  such  conferences  that 
nothing  can  be  attributed  either  to 
individuals  or  agencies  and  large  signs 
reminded  the  press  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  regard.  The  restriction 
helped  give  the  impression  that  now 
at  last  we  were  going  to  get  the  in¬ 
side  story,  the  real  news  behind  the 
news.  In  this  regard  the  editors  and 
broadcasters  were  disappointed;  the 
hard  news  given  out  was  two  days  be¬ 
hind  the  daily  press. 

The  provincial  press  corps,  however, 
could  go  away  with  personal  impres¬ 
sions  of  some  of  their  nation’s  leaders. 
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There  was  fatherly,  confident  Dean 
Rusk.  There  was  kindly,  patient  and 
professorial  Walt  Rostow  planning  a 
strategy  for  decades.  There  was  Lieut. 
Col.  Thomas  M.  Waitt,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  front  lines,  with  a 
row  of  medals.  And  there  was  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance 
whose  image  I  still  confuse  with  Ster¬ 
ling  Hayden  playing  General  Jack 
Ripper  in  Dr.  Strangelove. 

And  then  too,  Dean  Rusk  held  a 
reception,  and  press  men  from  Orlando, 
Florida;  Valdosta,  Georgia;  Green- 
castle,  Indiana;  Manhattan,  Kansas; 
Mankato,  Minnesota;  and  Mexico,  Mis¬ 
souri  could  go  home  having  hoisted  a 
drink  or  two  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

What  dominated  the  conference, 
however,  was  the  vision  of  the  world 
that  we  were  given.  I  am  hindered 
somewhat  in  conveying  that  image  by 
the  privileged  nature  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  made  available.  Because  I  cannot 
tell  you  who  said  what,  I  cannot  point 
out  some  of  the  curious  contradictions 
between  officials.  But  within  that  limit 
this  is  what  one  official  called  “The 
world  as  we  view  it”.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  began  to  disarm 
rapidly  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
until  1947,  when  we  recognized  there 
was  a  power  vacuum  in  the  world 
which  the  Communist  movement  was 
trying  to  fill.  Since  that  time  we  have 
been  forced  to  meet  a  series  of  historic 
tests  put  to  us  by  Communist  nations. 
The  major  tests  have  been  in  Berlin, 
Korea,  and  Cuba.  Each  of  these  tests 
is  associated  with  a  particular  Com¬ 
munist  tactical  offensive.  As  we  dealt 
successfully  with  each  test,  the  Com¬ 
munists  developed  a  new  tactic. 

There  has  been  no  fundamental 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Communist 
capitals  since  the  war.  They  are  still 
striving  for  world  domination.  If  they 
have  been  forced  to  change  their  tac¬ 
tics,  it  is  because  of  American  strength 
and  determination. 

In  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  tests,  the 
Communists  attempted  to  use  varia¬ 
tions  of  “nuclear  blackmail.”  Since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  so  greatly  feared,  and 
thus  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  a 
“turning  point”  at  which  the  U.S. 
proved  it  would  not  back  down  under 
nuclear  blackmail. 

Korea  was  another  “great  post-war 
test,”  and  here  again  the  U.S.  proved 
that  we  would  not  back  down  under 
attack  from  “massed  divisions.”  The 
Communists  now  have  only  one  wea¬ 
pon  left  in  their  arsenal — what  one 
official  called  “wars  of  national  liber¬ 
ation,”  and  what  another  official  amend¬ 
ed  to  “wars  of  national  liberation 
across  national  frontiers.” 

“These  wars  of  national  liberation,” 
we  were  told,  “are  now  the  principle 
means  of  Communist  aggression.”  And 
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thus,  “The  integrity  of  the  American 
commitment  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam.” 
If  we  can  meet  this  “war  of  national 
liberation  threat”  in  Vietnam,  we  could 
usher  in  a  period  of  world  peace  and 
development  on  essentially  our  terms. 
“If  we  see  this  thing  through  along 
the  lines  of  the  President’s  speech  in 
Baltimore  ...  we  could  enter  a  phase 
|of  rather  rapid  forward  movement  on 
the  world  scene,”  as  one  official  put  it. 

What  are  our  terms? 

American  policy  aims  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
We  want  a  peaceful,  stable  world  in 
/which  countries  can  determine  their 
own  future  without  outside  interven¬ 
tion.  While  we  hope  that  they  will 
chose  a  democratic  system  modelled 
on  our  own,  we  will  not  insist  upon 
that  in  all  cases,  despite  the  fact  that, 
as  one  official  put  it,  our  form  of  de¬ 
mocracy  springs  from  “human  nature.” 

Thus  when  one  undisciplined  editor 
asked  an  official  about  American  policy 
toward  South  Africa,  the  official  pa¬ 
tiently  asked,  “What  can  we  do?  It’s 
an  internal  problem.”  No  one  asked 
about  the  internal  problems  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  Cuba  or  Iran. 

Under  Pax  Americana  the  United 
Nations,  NATO  and  SEATO  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  reduce  our  own  military 
commitments.  While  this  was  never  so 
bluntly  stated,  it  was  made  clear  in 
reference  to  Cyprus.  One  official  de¬ 
fended  our  support  of  the  U.N.  mission 
on  Cyprus  by  arguing  that  “the  only 
/alternative  after  the  U.N.  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  options,  was  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet.” 

Those  enforcing  Pax  Americana  look 
.harshly  upon  dissidents.  Hardly  a  speak¬ 
er  neglected  to  take  a  swipe  at  Gener¬ 
al  deGaulle  for  trying  to  maintain  an 
independent  line.  But  the  swipe  was 
mingled  with  contempt.  Under  ques¬ 
tioning  from  an  editor  who  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  constant  vindictive  ref¬ 
erences  to  deGaulle,  an  official  re¬ 
marked,  “Well,  let’s  just  put  it  this 
way.  General  deGaulle  lacks  the  power 
to  put  his  program  into  action.” 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  the 
contempt  can  occasionally  be  tempered 
with  pity.  Another  official  recognized 
that  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
might  resent  “not  having  ultimate 
control  over  their  own  destinies.”  Be 
that  as  it  may,  “We  are  the  residual 
peace  keepers  of  the  world  because 
'we  are  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.” 

There  was  less  tempered  contempt 
for  other  trouble-makers.  President 
Sukarno  was  once  referred  to  as  a 
“first  generation  nationalist.” 

Under  Pax  Americana  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  forced  to  make  difficult  and 
unpleasant  decisions.  A  querulous  edi¬ 
tor  asked  about  the  pictures  of  Viet 
Cong  being  tortured  in  the  presence  of 


U.S.  advisers,  and  was  told  that  while 
“we  abhor  that  kind  of  thing  as  much 
as  you  do”  it’s  hard  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  and  “there  is  a  real  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  battle-field  intelligence.”  As 
he  fumbled  to  continue,  a  higher  offi¬ 
cial  broke  in  to  explain,  “I  think  that 
answers  your  question.” 

Most  of  the  conference  focused  on 
Vietnam,  and  many  of  the  editors  and 
broadcasters  were  concerned  over  our 
involvement  there  and  the  chances  of 
bringing  the  crisis  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  There  was  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  over  the  pre¬ 
cise  relationship  of  Moscow  and  Pe¬ 
king  to  Vietnam,  although  they  all 
agreed  that  the  Viet  Cong  was  part  of 
the  international  Communist  program 
of  aggrandizement. 

Thus  one  high  official  warned  us  not 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  differences 
between  statements  on  Vietnam  from 
Moscow  and  Peking  and  Hanoi,  while 
another  official  told  us  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  Vietnam  was  creating  a  major 
drift  between  Moscow  and  Peking.  Still 
another  official  asked  us  to  keep  in 
mind  the  historic  Vietnamese  fear  of 
Chinese  domination. 

When  one  editor  suggested  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  force 
together  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow, 
he  was  assured  that  just  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  Under  bombing,  Hanoi 
would  soon  realize  that  her  own  best 
interests  would  be  served  by  becoming 
independent  of  other  ,  Communist  na¬ 
tions  and  assuming  a  Titoist  position 
in  Asia. 

It  was  explained  that  “so  long  as 
North  Vietnam  has  reason  to  believe 
it’s  going  to  rule  Laos,  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam,  then  it  needs  the  help 
and  resources  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.”  The  officials  admitted  the  pos-' 
sibility  that  Hanoi  might  become  in¬ 
dependent  of  China  if  we  encouraged 
her  to  do  so  less  severely  but,  he  said, 
“It’s  a  gamble  I  wouldn’t  advise  tak¬ 
ing.” 

On  the  other  hand,  our  leaders  do 
apparently,  see  some  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  major  Communist  countries. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  “mellowed.”  The  Chinese 
leaders,  like  Sukarno,  are  “first  gen¬ 
eration  nationalists.”  The  rigors  of  the 
long  march  and  the  hardships  of  their 
long  revolution,  along  with  their  age 
(Mao  is  as  old  as  Averell  Harriman, 
someone  pointed  out)  have  embittered 
them. 

“These  boys  will  not  change,”  we 
were  told.  They  are  “crusty  and  in¬ 
transigent.”  To  them  the  world  is 
either  “black  or  white.”  “There  are  no 
neutrals  to  the  Chinese,”  and  “we  are 
the  arch  enemy.”  Despite  all  this,  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  pessimistic,  for  while 
“no  agreement  on  substance  with  China 
is  possible  as  long  as  the  current  gen- 
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eration  of  leaders  is  in  power,”  the 
next  generation  will  not  take  so  hard 
a  line.  They  will  have  risen  to  power 
in  “bureaucratic,  not  military”  bat¬ 
tles. 

The  softening  of  the  Soviet  bureauc¬ 
racy  has  led  China  to  believe  that  she 
may  assume  leadership  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Corpmunist  movement.  The 
core  of  the  Chinese  doctrine  is  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  guerilla  warfare  across  na¬ 
tional  frontiers,  a  method  particularly 
attractive  to  a  country  without  a  nu¬ 
clear  capability  or  industrial  base. 

And  so  here  we  are.  In  Vietnam  we 
must  meet  our  next  great  historic  test, 
“the  war  of  national  liberation  threat.” 
“The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
Communists  will  believe  that  this  is  a 
viable  means  of  attaining  their  ends,” 
one  official  said.  “That  is  the  essential 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.”  If  we  can  defeat  them  in  South 
Vietnam,  then  “there  will  be  very 
few  avenues  of  military  action  left 
open  to  them.” 

China’s  interest  in  Southeast  Asia 
goes  beyond  the  Communist  drive  for 
aggrandizement,  however.  While  she 
does  not  want  “direct  control”  of  the 
area,  her  aim  is  “much  more  subtle.” 
China  wants  a  dominant  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  that  area  in  order  to  create 
a  buffer  zone  between  her  and  the 
West  analogous  to  the  buffer  zone  the 
Soviet  Union  created  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  after  World  War  II. 

The  American  military  bases  in 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  South  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  Japan,  and  the  reconnaisance 
flights  of  American  aircraft  make  Chi¬ 
na  fear  us.  She  is,  in  short,  paranoid; 
or,  as  one  official  put  it,  she  wants 
“extra  security.” 

Several  members  of  the  press  corps 
were  concerned  about  the  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  counter-insurgency  warfare 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  one  veteran 
Washington  reporter  asked  whether  or 
not  the  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  did 
not  demonstrate  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
efforts  thus  far.  He  was  assured  that 
the  bombings  were  consistent  with 
theories  developed  in  1961,  when  every¬ 
one  knew  that  the  North  was  infiltrat¬ 
ing  men  and  supplies  into  the  South. 

It  was  recognized  then  that  the 
guerillas  could  not  be  defeated  until 
the  frontier  was  closed,  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  continued,  “At  no  time  have  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  frontier  could  be  closed 
from  inside.”  He  explained  the  delay 
from  1961  by  pointing  out  that  we  had 
decided  on  “a  measured  waiting  until 
we  saw  that  other  means  had  failed.” 

North  Vietnam,  we  were  told,  has 
infiltrated  between  30  and  40,000  men 
into  the  South  with  supplies  and  am¬ 
munition.  Skeptical  newsmen  were 
told  that  the  evidence  could  not  be 
shown,  but  “we  know  beyond  any  pos¬ 
sible  doubt”  that  Hanoi  is  directing 
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the  “tactical  and  strategic”  moves  of 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  official  said  that 
if  he  didn’t  believe  >  that  he  couldn’t 
possibly  sanction  our  air  strikes. 

The  main  thing,  therefore,  is  to 
eliminate  this  invasion  from  the  North. 
After  that,  South  Vietnam  can  deal 
with  the  indigenous  movement  herself 
(“there  is  some  of  that”).  “If  this  were 
only  a  civil  war,  it  would  have  been 
wound  up  some  time  ago,”  an  official 
assured  us. 

Someone  wondered  if  the  strikes 
against  the  North  had  accomplished 
anything.  They  certainly  have.  They 
have  improved  the  morale  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  kill  ratio 


and  weapons-capture  ratio  is  almost 
one  to  one.  However,  as  the  frontier 
cannot  be  “closed  from  the  inside,”  this 
will  hardly  be  determinant,  and  one 
official  reluctantly  admitted,  “There 
still  remains  the  missing  link”  in  our 
strategy — “any  indication  from  Hanoi 
that  it  will  stop  their  aggression.” 

The  theory  behind  the  bombing  is 
that  it  eliminates  the  notion  of  a  sanc¬ 
tuary,  which  is  crucial  in  wars  of  na¬ 
tional  liberation.  “Strikes  are  the 
things  they  have  to  think  about,”  we 
were  told.  The  bombings  will  mean 
that  wars  of  national  liberation,  an¬ 
other  official  said,  will  be  “rendei’ed 
unattractive.”  And  still  another  offi¬ 
cial  argued  that  “what  you  have  to  do 
is  convince  men  that  it  is  unwise  to 
continue.” 

Meanwhile,  American  field  represen¬ 
tatives  continue  their  work  in  rural 
villages.  They  are  there  to  “win  the 
support  of  the  people.”  In  addition  to 
the  “new  life  hamlet  program,”  which 
is  simply  an  extension  of  the  old  “stra¬ 
tegic  hamlet”  or  “sunrise  program”  of 
several  years  ago,  they  are  helping  to 


set  up  the  “identity  card  system.” 

Under  this  program  every  Vietnam¬ 
ese  carries  an  identity  card  with  his 
picture,  which  he  is  required  to  show 
at  the  request  of  the  government  po¬ 
lice.  Every  family  also  has  a  group 
picture,  and  at  government  request 
the  family  must  account  for  all  the 
people  in  the  picture.  The  assumption 
is  that  if  a  young  man  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  he  is  probably  with  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Of  course,  our  village  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  some  pretty  tough 
problems.  For  example,  they  haven’t 
yet  figured  out  what  to  do  when  we  go 
into  recaptured  territory.  The  first  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  back  with  the  government 
troops  are  landlords  and  tax  collectors 
who  want  their  land,  which  the  Viet 
Cong  had  distributed  to  the  peasants, 
returned  to  them  with  back  rent  and 
taxes.  Our  field  representatives  find 
this  creates  sympathy  for  the  enemy. 

This  problem  doesn’t  arise  too  often, 
for  under  the  new  pacification  plan, 
called  Hop  Tac  (or  “cooperation”)  we 
are  withdrawing  into  three  major  cen¬ 
ters,  Saigon,  Hue,  and  Da  Nang. 
will  move  slowly  out  of  these  centers 
on  the  radii  to  completely  control  all 
the  area  within  the  circle.  It  was  in  the 
Saigon  center  that  our  Embassy  was 
recently  bombed. 

The  whole  pacification  program  was 
summed  up  most  eloquently  (if  uhin- 
tentionally)  by  a  young  official  who 
said  that  we  have  to  “get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  friends  in  the  hamlets 
who  will  help  us.  >  .  .” 

When  we  have  met  our  third  test  in 
Vietnam  and  showed  the  Communists 
that  they  cannot  use  wars  of  national 
liberation,  then  two  more  obstacles  lie 
on  the  road  to  the  American  century : 
German  re-unification  and  general  dis¬ 
armament. 

When  the  provincial  press  corps 
tried  to  ask  about  other  possible  prob¬ 
lems  they  were  set  straight  by  the 
officials  with  some  condescension. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  raises  no  real  problem,  because 
the  United  States  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  on  eax-th. 

Chinese  entry  into  the  UN  is  not 
now  possible,  because  the  Chinese  are 
not  interested  in  it  (and  of  course 
there  is  always  the  next  generation  of 
more  tractable  bureaucrats). 

The  increasing  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor  nations  is  not  crucial,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  important  thing  is 
keeping  growth  rates  up  with  popula¬ 
tion  rates. 

The  “revolution  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions”  is  only  “journalistic  phrase¬ 
mongering.” 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  sur¬ 
passed  its  expectations,  Castroism  has 
lost  its  appeal,  and  Cuba  is  still  in 
desperate  economic  trouble. 
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Moderate  voices  in  Africa  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  heard. 

And,  I  presume,  deGaulle  is  getting 
older. 

The  UN  is  in  fine  shape,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  we  can  always  move 
on  to  the  “next  alternative  in  the 
hierarchy  of  options,”  U.S.  military 
power. 

As  I  sat  in  the  splendid  auditorium 
of  the  State  Department  and  listened 
to  our  leaders  intone  the  vision  of  the 
world  “as  we  view  it,”  I  was  not  sure 
that  our  provincial  press  bought  it  all. 
As  the  conference  drew  toward  its 
close  on  the  second  day,  more  reporters 
from  Kansas,  Arizona,  and  Vermont 
began  asking  questions,  and  they  were 
pointed  ones.  Perhaps  had  the  confer¬ 
ence  gone  on  for  another  day  there 
would  have  been  a  real  dialogue. 

I  left  the  labyrinth  of  hallways  re¬ 
calling  the  phrase  of  another  provin¬ 
cial,  that  you  can  fool  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  of  the  time,  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  of 
the  peoxile  all  of  the  time. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Between  1949  and  1961  when  The 
Wall  was  built  to  prevent  the  literal 
bleeding  to  death  of  the  GDR,  3  million 
Germans  went  west,  leaving  some  17 
million  in  socialist  Germany  today.  In 
the  last  year  alone,  300  thousand  have 
come  home  to  the  east,  but  you  will  not 
read  about  them — or  their  reasons  for 
returning — in  Western  newspapers. 

Nor  have  you  read  a  single  word 
about  an  important  event  that  took 
place  in  East  Berlin  and  Weimar  be¬ 
tween  May  14th  and  22nd,  which  in¬ 
volved  180  writers  from  five  continents 
and  52  separate  nations  (together  with 
133  writers  from  the  GDR). 

Called  by  Anna  Seghers,  whose  The 
Seventh  Cross  was  a  best-seller  in  the 
U.S.  and  was  made  into  a  film  during 
the  last  war  starring  Spencer  Tracy, 
and  by  the  dean  of  German  novelists, 
Arnold  Zweig  ( The  Case  of  Sergeant 
Grischa,  Education  Before  Verdun), 
this  international  writers  meeting  was 
the  third  to  be  held  in  30  years. 

The  first  was  convened  in  Paris  in 
1935  to  warn  the  world  against  the 
danger  of  fascism  and  imminent  world 
war.  The  second  met  in  besieged  Ma¬ 
drid  in  1937,  when  the  first  battle  of 
that  world  war  was  raging.  The  third 
was  held  this  May  in  two  of  the  most 
symbolical  sites  in  the  GDR:  Berlin 
and  Weimar. 

On  May  11th,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Soviet  army  planted  its  red  flag  on  the 
burned  and  bombed-out  Reichstag.  Sev¬ 
en  miles  from  Weimar,  the  home  and 
work-place  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Bach 
and  Liszt,  the  Nazis  established  one  of 
their  minor  hells,  the  concentration 
camp  of  Buchenwald. 

It  was  built  by  the  inmates  them- 
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selves  on  the  lovely  Thiiringian  plain, 
with  a  view  of  rolling  fields  and  for¬ 
ests  that  must  have  torn  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  who  went  through  the  camp. 
Only  55,000  human  beings  were  killed 
inside  the  wire,  but  they  included  some 
of  the  best  sons  of  the  German  people 
—as  well  as  thousands  from  every 
captured  nation  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  international  writers 
asked  their  guides  whether  there  was 
any  ironical  connection  between  the 
fact  that  Weimar  was  the  cradle  of 
German  culture — and  Buchenwald  the 
scene  of  a  modern  Inferno.  After  all, 
the  Nazis  were  capable  of  a  peculiar 
sense  of  humor,  having  woven  into  the 
wrought-iron  gates  of  Buchenwald  the 
sardonic1  phrase,  Jedern  sein  selbst  (To 
Each  His  Own),  just  as  they  used  the 
words,  Arbeit  macht  frei  (Work  Will 
Make  You  Free)  over  the  gates  of 
Dachau  and  Auschwitz. 

“Not  at  all,”  their  GDR  guides  in¬ 
formed  them.  “It  was  just  a  good  place 
for  a  concentration  camp.”  The  Nazis, 
in  fact,  so  deeply  cherished  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Weimar  that  they  sand¬ 
bagged  the  homes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
to  their  very  roofs. 

Had  this  international  conference, 
called  to  commemorate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Europe 
from  Nazism,  been  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  Communist  or  socialist  writ¬ 
ers,  then  the  West  German,  European 
and  American  press  would  have  been 
reasonably  certain  to  blast  it. 

Since  there  was  a  wide  representa¬ 
tion  of  authors  who  held  every  shade 
of  political  opinion — or  none  at  all — 
they  apparently  felt  that  silence  was 
the  better  part  of  discretion. 

The  only  writer  mentioned  by  the 
West  German  television  commentator 
was  Peter  Weiss,  a  German  who  lives 
in  exile  in  Sweden,  who  had  appeared 
on  an  East  German  TV  program  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  Park  Hotel  in  Weimar, 
together  with  Anna  Seghers,  Pablo 
Neruda  and  Marcos  Ana,  Spanish  poet 
living  in  Paris  who  survived  23  years 
in  Franco’s  prisons.  Neither  Weiss’ 
presence  in  Weimar,  his  appearance  on 
the  program  nor  the  conference  in 
which  he  participated  was  mentioned 
in  the  vicious  blast  directed  at  this 
non-communist  German  author  who 
chooses  to  live  abroad  rather  than  in 
either  Germany. 

Among  the  non-political  were  Amer¬ 
ica’s  William  Saroyan  and  John  O. 
Killens  ( Youngblood  and  And  Then  We 
Heard  the  Thunder).  James  Baldwin 
had  accepted  an  invitation  but  was  held 
in  London  by  rehearsals  for  his  new 
play,  The  Amen  Cornor.  Abby  Mann, 
screenwriter  of  Judgment  in  Nurem¬ 
berg  (a  great  success  in  the  GDR  and 
a  failure  in  the  Bundesrepublik)  ac¬ 
cepted — then  cabled  his  regrets  a  week 
later. 

This  curious  silence  on  the  part  of 


the  “free  press”  (which  was  well-rep¬ 
resented  in  both  Berlin  and  Weimar  by 
working  journalists  —  not  to  mention 
the  CIA)  may  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  GDR,  which  is  trying  vali¬ 
antly  to  carry  out  the  Potsdam  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  liberation  of  Europe  from 
the  Nazis  was  celebrated  in  every  ma¬ 
jor  city  and  small  town,  whereas  the 
word  liberation  does  not  exist  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Bundesrepublik, 
where  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
word  “capitulation.” 

In  fact,  it  was  even  possible  for 
Heinrich  Liibke,  President  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic,  to  proclaim  on  May  8th 
that  “This  is  a  dark  day  in  German 
history.” 

You  get  the  point:  Germany  “lost 
the  war” — and  few  Germans  (east  or 
west)  were  really  Nazis.  A  Bulgarian 
woman  writer  who  had  spent  three 
years  in  the  women’s  concentration 
camp  at  Ravensbruck  told  this  story: 

She  had  returned  to  Ravensbruck 
(GDR)  when  the  camp — like  Buchen¬ 
wald  and  others — was  dedicated  as  a 
memorial  to  its  dead  (120,000  of 
192,000  women  who  went  through  it) . 
She  wore  a  pin  designating  her  status 
as  a  former  inmate  and  went  into  a 
store  to  get  an  ice-cream.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  noticed  the  pin  and  shook  his  head 
sadly.  “To  think  of  it,”  he  said.  “We 
never  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
there.” 

The  Bulgarian  writer  did  not  spit  in 
his  face,  she  said,  although  that  is 
what  she  felt  like  doing.  “After  all,” 
she  said,  “what  good  would  it  have 
done?  Every  day  for  the  three  years  I 
was  there,  we  were  paraded  through 
the  town  twice — on  the  way  to  and 
back  from  the  Nazi  war  factory  in 
which  we  worked.  We  were  in  rags, 
covered  with  lice  and  filth,  our  heads 
shaved,  and  women  dropped  dead  on 
the  streets  every  day  from  undernour¬ 
ishment  and  overwork.” 

This  same  Bulgarian  woman  had  a 
visit  in  May  from  the  GDR  state  se¬ 
curity  police — and  now  faces  a  new 
dilemma.  They  showed  her  a  picture 
of  a  woman  who  was  a  guard  at  Ra¬ 
vensbruck  and  asked  if  she  knew  her. 

“Do  I  know  this  woman?”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “I  have  thought  about  her  for  20 
years — and  what  I  would  do  to  her  if 
we  ever  met  in  the  street.” 

Her  dilemma?  How  can  she  testify 
at  the  forthcoming  trial  of  this  woman 
and  her  other  colleagues,  and  say, 
“Twenty-two  years  ago  this  rvoman 
beat  me  unconscious  and  put  me  in  my 
barracks  bunk  for  three  weeks  because 
I  stepped  out  of  line  on  the  way  back 
from  the  factory  to  glance  at  a  news¬ 
paper  posted  on  the  wall?” 

After  all,  the  woman  had  not  killed 
her  and  she  had  never  seen  her  kill  an¬ 
other  inmate,  though  it  was  known 
that  she  had.  But  what  could  she  say 
at  the  trial?  Was  that  a  crime,  after 
all?  Unlike  others,  she  bears  no  marks 
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The  Astronauts ,  Dick  Gregory  and  the  Demonstration  that  Wasn  i 
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On  the  afternoon  of  June  14th,  while 
a  couple  of  million  Chicagoans  were 
cheering  the  parade  of  the  astronauts, 
500  civil  rights  demonstrators  stood 
and  sat  on  the  grass  a  mile  away  lis¬ 
tening  to  these  words  from  Dick  Greg¬ 
ory  : 

We  have  been  criticized  by  Mayor 
Daley  for  our  street  demonstrations  be¬ 
cause  he  says  that  although  every 
American  has  the  right  to  demonstrate, 
we  do  not  have  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
middle  of  a  street  or  a  highway  and 
block  cars  and  keep  other  people  from 
exercising  their  right. 

Now,  that  statement  sounds  good,  but 
a  couple  of  days  ago,  President  John¬ 
son  flew  to  Chicago  for  an  occasion  that 
was  not  a  national  emergency  or  to 
solve  an  international  crisis.  He  came 
to  Chicago  to  address  a  $100-a-plate 
dinner  for  this  vicious  Daley  machine. 

If  the  President  can  come  to  town 
and  they  close  the  highway  down  from 
the  airport — and  he  wasn’t  here  for  a 
bipartisan  meeting,  he  came  to  raise 
money  for  the  Democrats — I  say  to  you 
that  if  they  can  close  a  highway  down 
for  a  President  who’s  coming  to  town 
to  raise  money  at  a  $100-a-plate  dinner 
for  the  same  corrupt  Daley  machine 
that’s  strangling  my  kids,  then  I  can 
close  the  highway  down  to  get  that 
stranglehold  off  their  throat. 

As  you  know,  the  astronauts  have 
arrived  in  Chicago  this  morning  and 
they  think  we’re  going  to  interfere 
with  the  parade  route.  I  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  astronauts  inviting  them 
to  be  with  us  this  morning. 

City  Hall  implied  that  we  were  going 
to  block  the  parade  route.  I  say  this  to 
you:  that  Mayor  Daley  will  never  sug¬ 
gest  to  us  how  we  should  demonstrate. 

We  are  not  mad  at  the  astronauts. 
We  have  had  no  intention  of  demon¬ 
strating  today.  America  is  bigger  than 


our  civil  rights  struggle.  But  I  wonder, 
if  the  astronauts  had  been\  invited  to 
Saigon  for  a  big  para’de  today,  would 
America  have  stopped  that  war  while 
they  were  there? 

Now,  the  astronauts  have  not  only 
put  us  ahead  in  the  space  race,  but 
their  accomplishment  is  bigger  than 
America  because  they  have  put  the 
whole  free  world  ahead,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  embarrass  these  astronauts 
in  a  way  that  a  foreign  country  could 
use  it  as  propaganda  against  the  entire 
free  world. 


Date:  June  1 1,  1965 

To:  Astronauts  White  &  McDivitt 

Gentlemen:  Please  accept  my  sin¬ 
cere  congratulations  on  your  recent 
trip.  I  know  how  you  feel  after  that 
space  ride  because  I  just  got  out  of 
confinement  myself.  Thank  God  you 
have  returned  safely.  Now  that  you 
have  put  America  ahead  in  space,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  help  us  ac¬ 
complish  another  feat  which,  though 
social  in  nature,  could  have  the  same 
impact  as  your  space  ride,  and  could 
do  as  much  to  put  America  ahead. 

We,  the  major  civil  rights  groups 
in  Chicago,  will  be  marching  to  City 
Hall  this  Monday,  June  14.  We  un¬ 
derstand  you  will  be  in  town,  and 
we  most  sincerely  request  that  you 
join  our  march  for  freedom.  Hoping 
you  can  help  us  make  freedom  work 
as  well  down  here  in  Chicago  as  you 
made  your  spacecraft  function  in 
outer  space,  1  am,  Sincerely  yours, 
Dick  Gregory. 


I  say  to  you  today  that  we  are  not 
going  to  demonstrate,  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  here  in  the  park  and  have  a 
rally.  And  I  suggest  to  Mayor  Daley 
that  he  should  not  invite  any  important 
people  to  town  if  he  don’t  want  them 
embarrassed,  until  after  he  has  solved 
the  problems  that’s  confronting  this 
city. 

We  are  trying  to  embarrass  the  city 
of  Chicago,  but  not  the  astronauts. 
That’s  all  I  have  to  say  right  now. 
Thank  you  very  much,  and  God  bless 
you. 


Date:  June  16,  1965 
To:  Dick  Gregory 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  astronauts  White  and  Mc¬ 
Divitt  to  lead  the  demonstration 
march  on  June  14  in  Chicago.  We 
regret  that  we  did  not  receive  your 
message  in  time  to  send  a  reply  to 
you  prior  to  the  planned  event,  al¬ 
though  the  pre-arranged  schedule  of 
the  astronauts  would  have  precluded 
their  participation. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
the  position  of  NASA  in  the  areas 
of  fair  employment  of  persons  re¬ 
gardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  As 
stated  frequently  by  President  John-  || 
son,  so  often  reiterated  by  Adminis¬ 
trator  Webb,  NASA  seeks  to  secure 
equal  treatment  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  Americans.  Your  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  success  of  Gemini 
Test-4  are  sincerely  appreciated — 
Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.  Chief  Astronaut  i 
NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 


These  Were  the  Telegrams  that  Were 


or  internal  injuries  today  to  testify  to 
her  mistreatment. 

The  180  international  writers  and 
their  133  colleagues  from  the  GDR  at¬ 
tended  a  final  “manifestation”  on  May 
19th  in  the  Deutsches  National  theater 
in  Weimar,  and  issued  a  “Call  from 
Weimar.”  They  had  heard  speeches  by 
Anna  Seghers,  James  Aldridge  ( The 
Diplomat) ,  Saroyan,  Mulk  Raj  Anand 
(India),  Konstantin  Fedin  (USSR), 
Bruno  Frei  (Austria),  Yuri  Suhl 
(USA),  Alan  Marshal  (Australia) 
and  Hugh  McDiarmid  (England). 

Pablo  Neruda  read  his  poem,  Como 
Era  Espaha,  and  there  were  other  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Sidike  Demboele  (Mali), 
Shigeharu  Nakano  (Japan),  Marcos 
Ana,  Henri  Alleg  ( The  Question,  Al¬ 
geria),  Ludwig  Renn  {War,  GDR), 
Giacomo  DeBenedetti  (Italy),  Jonas 
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Arnason  (Iceland)  and  21  others. 

This  call  reads  in  full: 

“We  are  gathered  here  on  the  soil  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  at 
Weimar,  cradle  of  classical  literature, 
in  the  city  where — in  1945 — the  anti¬ 
fascist  fighters  in  Buchenwald  swore — 
in  different  languages — the  oath  which 
has  been  maintained  and  realized  today. 

“We  are  gathered  as  friends,  despite 
our  divergent  opinions  and  origins, 
united  by  a  firm  determination  to  de¬ 
fend  the  lives  of  the  people  in  peace, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  humanist 
word. 

“We  are  gathered— 20  years  after 
the  victory  over  Nazism,  which  was 
achieved  with  such  sacrifice — faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  the  best  of  our  friends 
and  companions  who,  at  the  writers 
congresses  in  Paris  in  1935  and  Ma¬ 


drid  in  1937  joined  their  voices  to  de¬ 
fend  culture  and  peace. 

“This  is  the  task  they  have  handed 
down  to  us:  To  place  our  intelligence, 
our  hearts  and  our  talents  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  common  struggle  against 
fascism  in  all  its  forms,  open  or  camou¬ 
flaged,  against  imperialist  aggression 
and  the  terrible  threat  that  hangs  over 
humanity:  atomic  war. 

“Of  our  days- — as  of  all  time — only 
that  literature  which  is  rooted  in  life 
that  is  in  endless  evolution  will  sur¬ 
vive. 

“We,  writers  from  52  countries,  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  today  to  all  who  write: 

“Hear  our  call — the  Call  from  Wei¬ 
mar.” 

A  subversive  message,  indeed,  which 
may  be  read  today  for  the  first  time 
in  any  publication  west  of  The  Wall. 
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crottes  de  licorne 

by  Harold  Feldman 


Th&natopsis  Among  the  Cops 

It  has  long  been  my  untested  belief  that  the  idea  of 
self-slaughter  occurs  most  often  among  people  who  are 
always  thinking  of  making  life  unbearable  for  every¬ 
body  else. 

I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  of  the  high 
suicide  rate  in  America  among  Germans  and  dentists. 

Although  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  match  statistics  with 
a  sociologist,  many  scattered  facts  on  the  subject  have 
confronted  me  since  I  began  studying  and  consorting 
with  lawmen.  The  facts  suggest  that  policemen  as  a 
group  seek  the  solace  of  suicide  perhaps  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  any  other  group. 

But  the  facts  are  hard  to  come  by.  The  books  that 
study  the  relation  of  occupation  to  suicide  do  not  men¬ 
tion  policemen.  They  classify  their  lemmings  by  in¬ 
come  or  under  broad  headings  such  as  professional, 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Inquiries  to  the  police  fra¬ 
ternities  and  insurance  agencies  bring  a  vapid  refusal 
to  cooperate.  Yet  the  experts  must  have  run  into  the 
problem  of  suicide  among  cops  in  a  dozen  different 
ways  and  must  have  noticed  what  special  euphemistic 
treatment  a  police  suicide  gets  in  the  reports. 

The  cop  who  finds  his  lot  too  unhappy  and  cheats  the 
Almighty  of  his  death  sentence  has  as  much  chance  of 
being  reported  as  a  suicide  priest. 

The  classic  case  is  the  wave  of  suicides  that  struck 
the  New  York  City  constabulary  in  the  1930’s.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  The  Finest  blew  themselves  into 
eternal  bliss  within  the  short  space  of  six  years.  But  if 
you  go  over  The  New  York  Times  coverage,  you  find 
that  25%  were  not  reported  as  suicides  and  25%  were 
“unidentified.” 

Pot  Luck 

“You  should’ve  kept  your  mouth  shut  and  you’d  have 
got  away  with  it,”  His  Honor  Chuckled.  Five  hundred 
dollar  bail,  and  maybe  a  two-year  jail  term  when  Harry 
comes  to  trial. 

The  police  were  raiding  d:  restaurant  looking  for 
numbers  bets  when  Harry  walked  in.  They  searched 
him  for  numbers  plays.  Nothing.  Nervous  under  this 
rummaging,  Harry  took  out  a  matchbox  and  withdrew 
a  cigarette  butt.  The  cops  took  that  too.  It  was  mari¬ 
juana. 

There  were  no  arrests  for  numbers  that  day  but 
Harry  was  held  for  “use  and  possession.” 

The  Voluntary  Defender  was  attacking  the  legal 
grounds  for  the  search  of  Harry,  and  the  judge  was  so 
impressed  that  he  was  ready  to  let  Harry  make  his 
getaway  through  one  of  the  loopholes.  But  Harry  kept 
interrupting,  insisting  that  he  could  defend  himself 
without  all  that  legal  folderol. 

Finally  Harry  talked,  and  as  he  talked  the  lawyer 
groaned  and  the  magistrate  grinned.  Harry  was  his 
once  more. 

“There  wasn’t  nothing  wrong  with  that  search,” 
Harry  said.  “I  let  them  search  me.  I  didn’t  do  anything 
wrong.” 

If  he  had  let  his  lawyer  concentrate  on  the  fine  print 


of  the  search  warrant,  Harry  might  still  be  spacing  his 
puffs  in  peace,  a  free  man.  As  it  is,  he  was  taken  away, 
a  crumbling  cookie  in  an  American  prisoner  factory. 


Coming  of  Age  in  Philadelphia 

Attorney  Vincent  Ziccardi  telleth  it: 

“He  was  called  Mario  One-Nose  because  he  couldn’t 
breathe  through  one  nostril  where  a  broken  bone 
blocked  the  way.  If  we  knew  his  real  name,  we  forgot 
it  just  as  we  forgot  the  legal  name  of  anyone  we  liked 


or  who  amused  us. 

“Mario’s  one  claim  to  fame  was  that  his  farts  were 
the  worst,  and  he  could  break  wind  on  demand.  We’d 
snap  our  fingers  and  say,  ‘Fart,  Mario,’  and  he’d  com¬ 
ply  till  the  street  corner  was  cleared. 

“He  was  the  one  who  got  us  seats  in  the  movies  on 
Saturday.  On  a  crowded  movie  day,  we  would  go  and 
wet  our  handkerchiefs  in  the  back  of  the  theater  and 
we’d  pick  a  spot  where  we  wanted  to  sit.  One  of  us 
took  Mario  down  the  aisle  and  pointed  it  out,  and  then : 
‘OK,  Mario,  fart.’ 

“Mario  would  stand  there,  tap  his  side  .  .  .  and  we 
had  seats  to  spare.  Mario  could  fart  and  clear  out  any 
part  of  the  movies  you  wanted. 

“We  then  would  put  the  wet  handkerchiefs  over  our 
faces,  and  that  is  how  we  sat  for  20  or  30  minutes. 
After  a  while  we  got  used  to  it  and  put  our  kerchiefs 

away  ”  Rack  of  Ages 


Every  informed  citizen  knows  that  capitalism  owes 
its  survival  to  socialists  and  communists.  Not  so  well 
known  is  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  continues 
to  prosper  in  its  Italian  homeland  chiefly  because  of 
atheist  assistance. 

The  Italian  Communists  are  the  ones  who  guaranteed 
that  Mussolini’s  surrender  to  the  Church  in  1929  was 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
public.  If  divorce  is  illegal,  if  Protestant  preachers  can’t 
be  too  obvious  in  Rome,  if  missals  and  rosaries  are  reg¬ 
ular  school  apparatus,  if  birth  control  is  un-Italian  and 
the  beds  of  the  poor  are  still  multiplication  tables — it 
is  to  the  Reds  that  the  Pope  owes  his  gratitude. 

As  Don  Camillo  showed,  the  war  between  Commu¬ 
nism  and  the  Church  is  hardly  more  serious  than  So¬ 
phia’s  feud  with  Gina. 

For  a  while,  the  Socialists  of  Italy  stood  aside  and 
snickered  while  Communist  candidates  kissed  the  rings 
of  bishops  and  voted  funds  for  church  schools.  But  now 
Italy’s  arch-atheist  is  Vice-Premier,  Pietro  Nenni, 
Nenni,  leader  of  the  left  wing  socialists.  And  now  he 
has  upheld  the  ban  against  the  performance  of  The 
Deputy  in  Rome.  An  investigation  of  Vatican  finances 
was  kiboshed  by  Socialist  votes  in  Parliament.  And  a 
Socialist  ministry  has  discouraged  the  publication  of 
the  letters  of  the  late  Pius  XII. 

Despite  the  celibacy  of  Nenni’s  latter  days,  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  make  a  bishop  of  him.  But  he  can 
be  knighted.  An  American  Jew  was  knighted  by  the 
Pope  for  much  less.  When  Nenni  broke  his  knee  on  a 
mountain  jaunt  last  year,  the  hierarchy  asked  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  pray  for  his  survival  over  their  macaroni. 

Doctrinal  differences  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
Nenni’s  ecclesiastical  elevation.  There  is  goor  prece¬ 
dent.  When  the  Church  needed  all  the  brains  it  could 
muster  to  fight  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  the  scar¬ 
let  haberdashery  of  cardinals  was  bestowed  on  three 
confirmed  infidels. 
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The  Newport  Fuzz  Festival 

by  Mississippi  Phil  Ochs 


Normally,  I  wouldn’t  mind  being  fingerprinted,  pho¬ 
tographed,  and  interrogated  under  hot  lights,  but  after 
all  we  were  only  trying  to  get  into  the  festival. 

“You  want  to  murder  Joan  Baez,  don’t  you?”  asked 
the  fat  cop,  spitting  tobacco  on  our  Spanish  leather 
boots. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  I  replied  wittily,  “I  was 
invited  to  sing  in  one  of  the  concerts  last  year.” 

“Oh  yeah,  then  why  weren’t  you  invited  this  year?” 

I  started  to  say,  “Perhaps  its  my  .  .  .”  but  was 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  festival  directors  who  had 
x  noticed  our  plight  and  managed  to  get  us  in  after 
signing  an  affidavit  swearing  we  weren’t  Jewish  and 
didn’t  play  electric  instruments. 

Once  inside  the  barbed  wire  enclosure,  we  began  to 
relax.  On  stage  Joan  Baez  and  Donovan  were  humming 
an  acappella  version  of  John  Phillip  Sousa’s  Hands 
Across  the  Sea. 

After  each  performer  was  done,  a  cop  would  get  on 
stage  and  announce:  “Welcome  to  Newport,  outsiders. 
Pd  like  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  observing  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  rules — no  parking,  no  drinking,  no  smoking,  no 
talking,  no  stepping  on  the  grass,  no  grass,  no  sleeping 
on  the  beaches,  no  sex.  So  enjoy  yourselves,  folks,  it’s 
your  park.” 

“Don’t  shoot,  don’t  shoot,”  I  cajoled,  walking  past 
the  guards  into  the  audience.  The  crowd  was  the  usual 
assortment  of  folk  purists  wearing  faded  jeans,  beer 
guzzlers  wearing  faded  smiles,  and  plainclothesmen 
wearing  freshly  pressed  jeans  and  carrying  Harmony 
guitars. 

Down  below  in  front  of  the  stage  was  a  large  pit, 
an  idiot  arena  holding  a  motley  crew  of  maniacal,  mill¬ 
ing  photographers  who  surged  forward  like  a  great 
army  of  large  snapping  mosquitoes  whenever  a  celebrity 
appeared  oh  stage.  I  was  fatalistically  hoping  that  at 
least  one  performer  would  throw  an  expensive  Leica 
into  the  middle  of  the  hungry  throng,  and  while  they 
were  all  grappling  in  the  dust,  expose  himself  to  the 
audience,  making  them  all  miss  the  classic  shot. 

In  1963,  there  was  an  historic  scene  when  Dylan, 
Seeger,  Baez,  the  Freedom  Singers,  and  Peter,  Paul, 
&  Mary  joined  hands  to  sing  We  Shall  Overcome.  In 
1964,  egos  got  out  of  hand  and  didn’t  realize  the  ritual 
was  already  old  hat  and  leaped  on  stage  to  no  avail 
because  several  of  the  original  important  people  weren’t 
there  this  time  so  no  famous  photograph  emerged. 

This  year  the  traditional  ending  degenerated  into  a 
La  Dolce  Vita  party  as  several  disparate  performers, 
festival  officials,  audience  members  and  passers-by 
joined  in  a  Kafkaesque  song-and-dance  exhibition. 
'There  were  so  many  people  packed  on  stage,  there  le¬ 
gally  should  have  been  another  fire  exit. 

Next  year  perhaps  they  will  feature  a  Radio  City 
Hall  Rockette  routine  including  janitors,  drunken  sail¬ 
ors,  town  prostitutes,  clergy  of  all  denominations,  sani¬ 
tation  engineers,  small  time  Rhode  Island  politicians, 
and  a  bewildered  cab  driver.  The  whole  jamboree  can 
be  backed  up  by  the  beloved  Mississippi  John  Hurt’s 
new  electric  band  consisting  of  Skip  James  on  bass, 
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Son  House  on  drums  and  Elizabeth  Cotten  on  vibes, 
all  being  hissed  and  booed  by  the  now  neurotic  ethnic 
enthusiasts. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  1965  festival  occurred 
when  a  workshop  turned  into  a  workout.  Alan  Lomax 
was  emceeing  the  blues  workshop  and  was  turned  off  by 
the  Paul  Butterfield  Jug  Band  and  implied  as  much  on 
stage.  Albert  Grossman  was  turned  off  by  Lomax’s 
comments  and  implied  as  much  to  Lomax’s  face  offstage. 
Heated  comments  were  exchanged  and  before  anyone 
could  say  festival  the  two  lions  of  the  Folk  Power 
Structure  were  rolling  in  the  dirt.  They  were  pulled 
apart  and  immediately  withdrew,  Albert  humming  Who 
Killed  Davey  Moore  and  Lomax  humming  If  I  Had  a 
Hammer. 

Both  denied  rumors  that  there  would  be  a  rematch  in 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Later  in  the  festival  a  folk 
group  which  shall  remain  nameless  wrote  a  song  called 
Talking  Alan  Lomax  in  which  they  play  the  guitar 
background  for  a  talking  blues  and  say  nothing.  If 
anyone  has  a  picture  of  the  incident,  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  they  send  it  to  the  program  directors  who  can  use 
it  as  a  dedication  page  for  next  year’s  program  book 
entitled  “We  remember  last  year  .  .  .  the  folk  process.” 

During  an  evening  concert,  Lomax  was  discussing  a 
group  of  former  convicts  who  were  chopping  wood  and 
hoeing  in  time  to  work  songs.  In  a  perhaps  not,  unsym- 
bolic  gesture,  one  of  the  hoes  lost  its  true  aim  and 
inadvertantly  demolished  an  innocent  but  expensive 
Vanguard  microphone.  Perhaps  they  could  award  a 
posthumous  medal  to  the  brave  recording  engineer  who, 
with  earplugs  sensitively  connected  to  the  ill-fated 
mike,  had  his  impressionable  eardrums  tuned  to  the 
slightest  deviation  in  sound.  The  audience  felt  great 
sympathy  for  the  mishap  and  gave  them  so  many  en¬ 
cores  they  chopped  their  way  through  the  stage  and 
fell  in  a  heap  on  the  ground. 

During  the  Sunday  afternoon  concert  it  rained  so 
heavily  that  the  audience  came  out  of  their  polite  ap¬ 
plause  lethargy  and  began  to  cheer  and  even  dance.  It 
kept  on  raining,  so  the  festival  decided  not  to  put  on 
the  Paul  Butterfield  band  as  scheduled  for  fear  of 
someone  being  electrocuted.  The  audience  was  shocked, 
but  then  it’s  not  always  easy  to  put  on  folk  music.  One 
cryptic  observer  noted  that  perhaps  the  real  reason 
they  didn’t  put  on  the  Butterfield  band  was  out  of  fear 
that  Alan  Lomax  and  his  ax-grinding  convicts  would  be 
lying  in  wait. 

In  the  final  concert  on  Sunday  evening,  Bob  Dylan 
as  usual  made  history  without  even  using  a  helicopter. 

I  have  a  theory  that  it  was  really  John  Lennon  on  stage 
who  had  entered  the  festival  disguised  as  Donovan, 
that  the  Butterfield  band  who  played  in  back  of  Dylan 
was  really  the  Kingston  Trio  getting  kicks,  and  that 
Dylan’s  harmonica  was  really  John  Hammond. 

Wearing  an  Audie  Murphie  black  jacket,  playing  a 
Chuck  Berry  guitar,  and  performing  his  electrified 
alienation  with  passionate  indifference,  he  assassinated 
the  audience. 

Some  booed,  some  cried,  some  yelled  “Take  it  off,” 
but  most  just  sat  silently  in  a  state  of  shock  sucking 
on  crumpled  beer  cups.  I  was  expecting  God  to  open 
the  heavens  with  his  wrath,  but  instead  Peter  Yarrow 
embarrassingly  brought  Dylan  back  and  he  obligingly 
played  two  encores  alone  on  an  acoustic  guitar,  the 

It 


ARTIST 


band  apparently  having  been  slaughtered  beneath  the 
diamond  stage  by  unforgiving  Dylantants. 

Alas,  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end  and  as  we 
left  the  scenic  festival  grounds  bouncing  around  in  the 
back  of  the  police  van,  we  had  many  fond  memories. 
Dylan’s  lynching,  while  admittedly  unsubtle  and  gauche, 
was  understandable.  Joan  Baez’s  f rugging  on  several 
occasions  gave  the  festival  the  added  flair  of  an  Arthur 
Murray  Dance  Party.  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary  certainly 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  have  melted  in  the  rain. 
The  nagging  question  still  remained :  Why  wasn’t  Regis 
Toomey  invited? 

It’s  probably  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  con¬ 
troversial  history.  Next  year  in  order  to  avoid  a  carni¬ 
val  atmosphere  they  will  hold  the  evening  concerts  un¬ 
der  a  large  tent.  The  addition  of  Phil  Spector  on  the 
board  of  directors  will  insure  that  the  festival  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  mirror  changing  tastes.  An  enlarged  cartoon 
of  Batman  will  dominate  the  stage  and  Andy  Warhol 
will  have  exclusive  rights  to  film  his  four  day  opus, 
Assimilation. 

And  if  I’m  not  invited  next  year,  I  guess  I’ll  have  to 
write  another  review  like  this. 


The  Artist  and  the  Critic 


(Suggestion  of  loft  studio.  On  various  tables  and  pede¬ 
stals  are  about  15  objects  that  appear  to  be  starched 
white  diapers,  frozen  into  various  and  varied  convolu¬ 
tions.  artist  wears  a  plaid  shirt  and  white-stained 
trousers.  CRITIC  is  well-dressed.  As  lights  go  on,  CRITIC 
is  standing  before  one  of  the  pedestals.) 

CRITIC 


And  this? 


ARTIST 

I  call  this  one  Diurnal  Pollution  Number  18. 

CRITIC 

Same  technique  as  the  others? 

ARTIST 

Yes.  I  masturbate  into  a  square  of  cloth  and  after  it 
dries  I  cast  it  in  plaster. 


CRITIC 

Very  interesting.  I  notice  a  variety  of  textures.  Is  that 
because — 


ARTIST 

Yes.  I  use  different  types  of  cloth.  Now  this  one,  for 
example — 

CRITIC 

(Feeling  the  sculpture.)  Rather  rough,  isn’t  it? 

ARTIST 

Yes,  it  was  cast  from  a  square  of  Harris  tweed.  I  call 
it  Hebrides. 


CRITIC 

Ha-ha.  Nice.  Very  witty.  (Pause.)  That  the  last  one? 

ARTIST 

That’s  the  works.  (Pause.)  Well,  what  do  you  think? 
( CRITIC  walks  slowly  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
sculptures,  collecting  his  thoughts.) 

CRITIC 

I  think  that  you  have  forged  out  in  an  exciting  new 
direction.  And  I  think,  along  the  way,  you  are  making 
some  very  meaningful  statements  about  contemporary 

life. 


Yeah,  yeah! 


CRITIC 


First,  we  have  the  act  of  mechanical — manual,  if  you 
will — sex.  Mechanical,  unilateral,  at  best  unsatisfactory 
and  unsatisfying:  an  ersatz,  ingrown,  narcissistic  au¬ 
tism.  (I  will  not  even  go  into  the  brilliant  metaphor 
of  the  wasted  sperm,  the  seed  spilled  on  the  ground  or, 
in  this  case,  on  the  cloth.) 


Yeah,  yeah! 


ARTIST 


CRITIC 

To  these  subtle  factors,  we  add  a  third :  the  fabric  itself. 
And  here  we  encounter  a  great  number  of  varieties 
at  our  disposal:  satin,  lace,  cambray,  sailcloth,  nylon, 
and  so  bn.  (Pause.)  In  addition  to  the  textural  qual¬ 
ities  inherent  in  each  of  these,  they  also  carry  with 
them  very  deep  and  powerful  unconscious  connotatives. 
(Silk,  for  example  conjures  up  quite  a  different  picture 
from,  say,  burlap.) 

( critic  takes  out  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  offers  one  to 
artist,  who  impatiently  refuses  it.  critic  slowly  lights 
his  cigarette,  exhales  great  cloud  of  smoke.) 


CRITIC 

Now  you  take  all  of  these  already  charged  emotional 
elements — the  myriad  overtones  inherent  in  the  act  of 
self-sex  itself,  the  textures  and  varieties  of  the  cloth — 
and  by  casting  them  in  plaster,  you  remove  them  one 
step  from  reality,  toward  the  even  greater  and  deeper 
and  blacker  alienation.  Possibly  you  had  in  mind  that 
verse  from  The  Hollow  Men — you  know,  the  one  that 
starts  with,  “Between  the  conception  and  the  crea¬ 
tion.  .  .  .”  Let’s  see,  how  does  that  go?  Yes: 

“Between  the  desire 
.And  the  spasm 
Between  the  potency 
And  the  existence 
Between  the  something 
And  the  something 
Fall  the  Shadow.” 


Yeah,  yeah! 


ARTIST 


CRITIC 

By  the  way,  you  mentioned  before  that  you  had  no 
generic  name  for  these  sculptures.  May  I  suggest 
Spasms  ? 


Spasms !  Teriflic ! 


ARTIST 


CRITIC 

It  occurs  to  me  that  what  you  have  done  here  was  to 
actually  construct  in  time  and  space  the  Shadow — this 
white,  hellish  Shadow  to  which  Eliot  referred.  Possibly 
you  were  also  thinking  of  the  chapter  in  Moby  Dick 
on  white  as  the  color  of  threat. 

( ARTIST  nods  emphatically,  critic  walks  slowly  up 
and  doivn  the  studio  again,  examining  the  scidptures.) 


CRITIC 

No  doubt  about  it — yours  is  certain  to  be  a  truly  sem¬ 
inal  influence.  (Pause.)  Well,  thanks  for  having  me  ug. 
See  you  at  the  show. 

(artist  and  critic  shake  hands,  critic  turns,  walks 
offstage,  artist  looks  slowly  at  his  work  in  a  new 
light,  then  slowly  turns  to  face  the  audience.) 

ARTIST 

Jesus  Christ,  and  all  this  time  I  thought  I  was  only 
playing  with  myself! 
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— Robert  Lasson 

The  Realist 


I 


The  Esthetic  Rebels 


. . . 

Editor’s  note:  This  summer  CBS-TV  presented  “The 
Berkeley  Rebels.”  It  was  an  amazingly  sympathetic 
and  mostly  uncompromising  documentary  about  campus 
rebellion.  Having  obtained  a  transcript  of  the  program 
before  it  was  broadcast,  I  asked  a  spokesman  if  there 
would  be  any  significant  changes  in  the  final  version. 
“No,”  he  answered — “only  esthetic  changes.”  What  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  is  a  short  course  in  Comparative  Esthetics. 

Added  to  narrator  Harry  Reasoner’s  introduction : 
“This  broadcast  is  not  primarily  about  the  University 
of  California,  nor  the  class  of  ’65,  nor  campus  demon¬ 
strations.  It  is  mainly  about  these  young  rebels  who, 
although  only  a  small  minority  of  students,  brought  to 
a  halt  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world. 

“To  some,  these  students  may  seem  dangerously  irre¬ 
sponsible.  To  others,  idealistically  dedicated.  To  all,  they 
will  seem  very  much  alive.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
glorify  or  condemn  them.  That  judgment  will,  and 
should,  be  left  to  their  own  university,  to  the  courts, 
and  to  the  people  of  California. 

“Instead  of  simply  debating  their  cause  from  the 
outside,  we  hope  to  show  their  mood,  posture,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  from  within.  For  if  we  would  deal  with  them,  and 
that  part  of  a  new  generation  they  may  typify,  we  must 
understand  them.  If  we  would  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  Berkeley  Rebels,  it  is  essential  first  that  we  listen 
to  them.” 

■Jf  •Jf  ■Jr 

Changed  in  student  Mike  Rossman’s  remarks: 
Before:  “If  you  want  to  see  things  made  better,  then 
baby,  there’s  only  one  guy  you  can  count  on  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  and  that’s  you.  No  one  else  will  do  it.” 
After:  “.  .  .  No  adults  will  do  it.” 

*  *  * 

Omitted  from  Harry  Reasoner’s  narration: 

Before:  “The  Berkeley  'faculty  voted  to  support  the 
students  in  their  demands.  The  vote  was  824  to  115. 
But  many  professors  criticized  the  students’  methods. 
Even  now,  months  after  the  demonstrations,  they  argue 
with  students  about  it.  This  kind  of  dialogue  is  a  new 
thing  on  campus.  Everybody  concerned  seems  to  think 
it  is  a  good  thing.” 

After:  (The  last  sentence  was  deleted.) 

*  *  * 

Added  to  student  Joe  Lapenta’s  remarks: 

“You  know  they  actually  give  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  to  kids  to  read  in  school  and  if  these  idiots  in 
San  Diego  who  are  preparing  for  a  Red  Chinese  inva¬ 
sion  across  the  Mexican  border  ever  read  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  realized  that  their  kids  were 
reading  that  and  really  reading  it.  It’s  just  unbelievable. 
And*  and  they’re,  you  know,  they’re — the  fact  that 
they’re  taking  it  seriously  and  then,  you  know,  700  peo¬ 
ple  sit-in  at  Sproul  Hall  and  everybody’s  amazed. 
What’s  wrong  with  mass  education  ?  What’s  right  with 
mass  education?  These  people  are  taking  these  things 
seriously.” 

*  *  * 

Omitted  from  student  Kate  Coleman’s  reaction  to 
televised  education : 

Before:  “To  sit  there  watching  .  .  .  watching  it 
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through  a  screen.  You  know,  I  sit  there  and  I  wonder 
what  the  hell  am  I  doing  here?  What  is  he  thinking  up 
there?” 

After:  (The  last  sentence  was  deleted.) 

Jfr  Jt  # 

Added  to  Kate  Coleman’s  reaction  to  registration 
(the  words  in  italics  were  inserted)  : 

“You’re  always  waiting  in  line.  You  can’t  even  make 
one  move  without  paper  and  then  there’s  grades.  An¬ 
other  hang-up.  It’s  terrible  because  they  corrupt  you. 
After  a  while  you  really  come  to  feel  that  a  mark  on  a 
paper  is  a  measure  of  you  or  of  what  you  know  and  it 
really  isn’t.” 

#  #  # 

Omitted  from  Kate  Coleman’s  remarks : 

“I  mean,  all  it  is,  is  merely  a  measure  of  your  ability 
to  vomit  back  what  was  crammed  down  your  throat. 
That’s  all  it  is.” 

*  *  -si- 

Omitted  from  Mike  Rossman’s  remarks  about  his  role 
as  a  teaching  assistant: 

“The  one  really  big  hurdle  you  have  to  get  over  with 
your  students  is  to  show  them  that  mathematics  isn’t 
a  logical  thing  like  most  people  think  it  is.  It’s  a  matter 
of  feeling.  That’s  very  hard  to  do.” 

■X*  vr  vr 

Omitted  from  Kate  Coleman’s  remarks  (the  words  in 
italics  were  deleted)  : 

“I  feel  I  am  being  swallowed  up  by  a  faceless  crowd. 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  dead  and  they  are  alive  or 
they  are  dead  and  I  am  alive.  I  feel  lost  in  a  machine. 
It  is  lonely.  It  is  impersonal.  It  is  cold.” 

■Jf  •Jf  ■Jf 

Omitted  in  Harry  Reasoner’s  narration  (the  words 
in  italics  were  deleted)  : 

Before:  “At  their  tables  now,  students  are  free  to 
advocate  any  cause  they  wish  and  they  do.  The  causes 
range  the  entire  spectrum  of  political  belief  from  Chi¬ 
nese  Communism  to  ultra-conservatism.” 

*  ■»  * 

Changed  in  Harry  Reasoner’s  narration : 

Before:  “The  advocacy  of  radical  causes  by  some  stu¬ 
dents  led  to  the  accusation  that  the  student  activists 
are  Communist  led.” 

After:  “The  advocacy  of  radical  causes  by  some  stu¬ 
dents  led,  not  surprisingly,  to  the  charge  that  they  are 
tinged  with  Communist  influence.  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  testified  that  while  the  Berkeiey  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  not  Communist-originated  or  controlled, 
they  were  exploited  by  a  handful  of  Communists  among 
the  students  for  their  own  ends.” 

*  *  * 

Omitted  in  Harry  Reasoner’s  narration  (the  words 
in  italics  were  deleted)  : 

“.  .  .  only  4y2  %  belonged  to  radical  groups  like  the 
DuBois  Club  or  the  Young  Socialist  Alliayice.  .  .  .” 

■Jr  -Jf  -Jr 

Changed  in  Harry  Reasoner’s  narration : 

Before:  “..  .7%  belonged  to  conservative  groups. . . .” 

After:  “...1.2%  belonged  to  conservative  groups _ ” 

*  *  * 

Omitted  entirely  from  the  program: 

Reasoner:  Young  people  have  more  energy  than  any 
educational  institution  can  absorb.  The  activists  blow 
off  steam  on  a  picket  line,  but  most  other  kids  prefer 
the  traditional  fraternity  house  blast  like  this  decorous 
affair.  It’s  called  a  Tom  Jones  party  and  it’s  a  fad  like 
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swallowing  gold  fish  or  squeezing  into  a  phone  booth 
used  to  be.  The  activist  students,  of  course,  disapprove. 

Mike  Rossman:  The  kids  who  come  here,  you  know, 
they’re  nice  kids.  They’re  eager  kids.  But  something’s 
wrong.  You  know,  it  corrupts  them.  They  leave  wanting 
all  the  wrong  things.  A  neat  little  house  in  Westwood. 
A  neat  new  car.  A  neat  executive  job  with  neat  security. 

[Scene  changes  from  spaghetti-eating  to  bidl-session ] 

Kate  Coleman:  And  they  do  it  on  weekends  and  like 
they  have  to  go — they  go  to  a  mo — 

Sally  Leary:  I  never  thought — about  it — 

Kate  Coleman:  I  have. 

Mike  Rossman:  They  don’t  do  it  at  home. 

Kate  Coleman:  They  don’t  do  it  at  home.  They  go  to 
a  motel. 

Joe  Lapenta:  They  drink  beer — it’s  so  awful  be¬ 
cause — 

Kate  Coleman:  They  get  drunk  and  they — because 
you  lose  your  prowess. 

Joe  Lapenta:  No.  You  have  to — you  know — 

Mike  Rossman:  More  interested  in  pot— 

Kate  Coleman:  But  then — but  then  they  go  to  motels, 
for  example.  Like  we  have  a — you  know,  our  own  apart¬ 
ments  and,  you  know,  it’s  a  natural  scene.  You  know, 
we — you  know,  we’re  talking  with  somebody  and  we’ve 
had  dinner  or  something  like  that — 

'  Mike  Rossman:  It’s  part  of  our  life. 

Kate  Coleman:  It’s  part  of  our  life.  They  go  on  week¬ 
ends  and  it’s  something  dirty.  It’s  really  something 
dirty — 

Mike  Rossman:  You  don’t  look  into  their  minds. 

Kate  Coleman:  All  right.  But  in  other  words,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  not  optimum.  They’re  not  natural.  And 
- — and  so  then  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  Sally  sorority 
house  and  the  Freddy  fraternity  house,  you  know,  put 
on  their  virginity  pins  again  and  they  go  back  to  being 
virgins  Monday  through  Friday.  I  mean  it’s  ridiculous. 

*  *  * 

Added  to  Kate  Coleman’s  remarks : 

“And  I  refused  to  listen  to  these  older  people,  you 
know,  who  start  talking  about  it  and  I  look  at  their 
marriages,  you  know,  their  marriages  or  even  if  they 
don’t  get  a  divorce.  Let’s  say  they  don’t  get  a  divorce, 
and  even  let’s  say  they  don’t  even  wife  swap.  But  how 
about  all  those  marriages  where  these  couples  stay  to¬ 
gether  and  hate  one  another.  You  know.  And  they  have 
the  gall.  They  have  the  nerve  to  tell  us  that  we’re  im¬ 
moral.  You  know  I  just  can’t — I  just  can’t  under — they 
just  floor  me.” 

*  *  * 

Omitted  from  Kate  Coleman’s  remarks  (the  words  in 
italics  were  deleted)  : 

“.  .  .  I  came  here  and  oh,  boy,  I  was  free.  Well,  I  was 
miserable  for  a  long,  long  time,  you  know.  I  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  men.  1  didn’t  understand  what  was  happening . 
I  went  through  a  great  deal  of  misery  and,  you  know, 
I’ve — I’ve  come  a  long  way.  A  lot  of  people  don’t  even 
find  that  out.  A  lot  of  people  are  in  bed  and  in  bed  be¬ 
cause  they  need  desperately  and  love  desperately  and 
not — and  sex  is  not  doing  anything  for  them.  Sex  is 
destroying  them.” 

*  *  * 

Changed  in  Harry  Reasoner’s  narration: 

Before:  “The  trial  is  now  in  session  for  the  800 
Berkeley  students  arrested  during  the  campus  sit-in. 
Today  the  trial  entered  its  12th  week.  The  students 


face  the  possibility  of  imprisonment,  fines  and  a  loss  of 
at  least  part  of  their  future.” 

After:  “The  trial  of  the  Berkeley  students  arrested 
during  the  campus  sit-in  ended  a  few  days  ago,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Berkeley  Municipal  Court  is  due  shortly. 
The  students  face  the  possibility  of  imprisonment,  fines 

and  a  very  real  threat  to  their  future  careers.” 

*  *  * 

Changed  in  Harry  Reasoner’s  conclusion : 

Before:  “The  students  have  been  charged  with  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law.  But  the  conflict  goes  much  deeper. 
What  can  be  said  about  this  conflict?  It  seems  at  least 
this  can  be  said.  On  balance,  these  young  people  are 
an  attractive  group.  On  balance,  they  seem  an  asset 
rather  than  a  danger.  That  what  they  have  discovered 
about  life  and  society  is  about  as  new  as  Ecclesiastes, 
but  it  is  a  hopeful  thing  that  they  have  made  the  dis¬ 
covery.  That  we  as  guardians  have  a  responsibility  for 
control,  as  well  as  sympathy.  That  they  are  perhaps  too 
young  .  .  .  and  we  are  perhaps  too  old.” 

After:  “In  this  past  hour  we  have  moved  into  the 
world  of  a  few  of  the  Berkeley  Rebels.  We  underscore 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  all,  or  most,  of  Berkeley;  in¬ 
deed,  what  makes  them  special  is  that  they  are  not 
typical.  To  some  they  may  appear  irresponsible,  un¬ 
realistic  and  impatient.  It  should  be  noted  that  they 
offer  few  solutions.  They  are  proud  to  bug  society  while 
providing  no  program  for  debugging  it. 

“But  other  qualities  shine  through,  too — that  they 
care,  in  a  world  that  is  moved,  for  good  and  bad,  only 
and  always  by  those  who  do  care.  That  they  want  des¬ 
perately  to  be  and  do,  not  always  knowing  how.  And, 
of  course,  that  they  are  young.  The  ferment  at  Berkeley 
seems  the  symbol  of  that  old  conflict — between  adven¬ 
ture  and  acceptance,  past  and  future,  youth  and  age.  In 
that  conflict  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  this:  if  they 
are,  perhaps,  too  young,  we  are,  perhaps,  too  old.” 


Press  Conference 

Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  charged  that  the 
United  States  government  has  supported  pro-Ameri¬ 
can  dictatorships  for  many  years. 

A.  This  is  not  true.  As  an  example,  we  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  present  dictator  in  Vietnam  for  only  a 
couple  of  months.  And  the  dictator  before  that,  for 
about  the  same  period  of  time.  And  the  same  was  true 
of  the  5  or  6  dictators  we  supported  before  that.  And 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  we  no  longer  support  the 
dictator  we  supported  a  couple  of  months  ago.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  true  that  we  support  dictators  for  many 
years.  These  deliberate  distortions  and  smear  tech¬ 
niques  are  typical  of  people  who  don’t  agree  with  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some  speculation 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  our  51st  state. 

A.  This  is  not  true.  We  would  never  impinge  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  any  free  nation.  Instead,  the  status 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Separate,  but  equal. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care  to  sum  up  the 
essence  of  our  foreign  policy? 

A.  We  must  give  the  rest  of  the  world  our  democ¬ 
racy.  God,  and  the  moral  forces  of  righteousness,  are 
on  our  side.  Plus,  we  do  have  the  necessary  nuclear 
capacity.  Anyone  that  survives  will  be  free  under  our 
democracy. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

— Don  Erickson 
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Troubled?  Lonely?  Anxious?  Unhappy? 
Look ,  I  Got  Troubles  of  My  Own 


by  Hope  Haworth 

A  few  years  back,  when  the  National 
Enquirer  was  a  rather  obscure  publi¬ 
cation,  back  before  the  boobie  covers 
became  replaced  by  pictures  of  muti¬ 
lated  babies,  some  anonymous  jokester 
sent  my  husband  a  subscription.  I 
found  the  entire  dirty  little  rag  in¬ 
triguing,  but  I  was  particularly  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  want-ad  section.  You 
could  get  anything:  erotic  pictures  of 
exotics,  gin-making  instructions,  mail¬ 
order  plastic  surgery  .  .  .  anything. 
With  one  surprising  omission:  no  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  lovelorn. 

It  was  my  husband’s  bright  idea  that 
such  advice,  for  a  fee,  could  earn  the 
adviser  a  tidy  little  bundle;  it  was  his 
still  brighter  idea  that  the  adviser  and 
bundle-maker  might  as  well  be  me.  I 
am  a  qualified  psychologist,  but  that’s 
beside  the  point.  Being  terribly  sug¬ 
gestible,  as  well  as  a  sucker  for  crooked 
get-rich-quick  schemes,  I  immediately 
acquired  a  post  office  box  and  an  alias, 
Hope  Haworth — the  epitome  of  love- 
lornly  sobriquets. 

When  I  read  on  the  back  of  the  pos¬ 
tal  receipt  that  it  is  a  federal  offense  to 
hold  a  box  under  an  assumed  name,  I 
made  a  hurried  trip  to  my  lawyer  who, 
after  suggesting  a  sanity  test,  got  me 
legally  registered.  So  far  I  was  out 
about  $25.00. 

The  ad  read: 

TROUBLED?  LONELY?  ANXIOUS? 

UNHAPPY? 

Qualified  psychologist  will  advise 
on  any  problem.  Confidential, 
prompt  reply.  Send  $2.00. 

I  had  very  naively  thought  that  I’d 
get  the  types  of  letters -you  see  printed 
in  “Dear  Abby,”  but  I  had  decided  be¬ 
forehand  that  in  case  I  got  any  kinda- 
serious  problems,  I  would  blithely  re¬ 
fer  the  writer  to  a  clergyman  or  psy¬ 
chiatrist.  Yeah. 

The  first  letter  was  from  a  22-year- 
old  lady  nut  with  a  bloomer  fetish.  She 
described  at  great  length  her  mode  of 
dress,  which  is  best  summed  up  as  pre¬ 
kindergarten  .  .  .  little  short-skirted, 
hand-smocked  dresses  with  the  big  bow 
in  the  back,  and  always  with  the 
bloomers  “naughtily  peeking  out.”  The 
bloomers  she  considered  quite  sexy.  I 
thought  she  was  putting  me  on,  but  it 
was  for  real.  No  one  could  invent  the 
weird  details  that  went  into  that  letter. 
Not  even  Terry  Southern. 

Bloomer-Girl  worked  for  and  lived 
with  a  woman  with  “a  big  gruff  voice 
that  makes  me  tremble  all  over,”  a 
woman  who  mothered  her,  protected 
her,  disciplined  her,  and  bought  her 
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bloomers.  The  problem?  The  girl  was 
to  be  punished  for  some  minor  infrac¬ 
tion  of  house  rules,  and  although  the 
method  of  punishment  was  determined 
(placed  over  the  mistress’  knee  and 
spanked),  the  ladies  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  position  of  the  bloomers,  i.e., 
up  or  down,  during  the  procedure.  This 
was  the  problem  I  was  to  settle. 

My  only  other  female  customer  was 
an  ignorant,  frightened  creature  living 
in  mortal  terror  of  a  woman  she  was 
convinced  was  an  honest-to-goodness 
witch.  The  latter  had  fixed  her  with 
the  Evil  Eye,  stolen  her  man  and  her 
“nature,”  and  had  left  her  penniless. 
Penniless  (and  with  an  infant  daughter 
who  cried  constantly  from  lack  of 
milk),  but  somehow  she  had  dug  up  a 
five  spot  (instead  of  the  requested 
$2.00)  for  my  advice. 

She  not  only  couldn’t  do  arithmetic 
worth  a  damn,  she  couldn’t  write  much 
better.  No  punctuation,  no  capitaliza¬ 
tion  ...  an  almost  illegible  jumple. 
But  someone  had  once  taught  her  the 
little  niceties  of  letter-writing  and  her 
pathetic  prelude  to  the  recital  of  her 
woes  was:  “deer  mr  haworth  how  r  yu 
gud  i  hop  im  gud  to  thank  yu  vary 
mutch.” 

After  receiving  the  first  few  letters, 
I  recalled  my  original  dumb  idea  of 
simply  referring  “real”  problems  to  a 
higher  being.  It  was  laughable.  Or  cry- 
able.  How  can  you  tell  some  terrified, 
illiterate  woman,  hexed  and  vexed  by 
„  a  witch,  “Modom,  you  really  oughter 
see  a  headshrink?” '  My  poor  schleps 
were  as  remote  from  the  couch  as  I 
was  from  those  children  starving  in 
Greece  to  whom  my  mother  always  re¬ 
ferred  in  attempts  to  get  me  to  make 
a  clean  plate.  It’s  another  world. 

I  decided  I  had  to  give  these  people 
something.  Often,  all  that  was  required 
was  a  common-sense  suggestion.  The 
real  bug  came  in  trying  to  not  give  too 
much  advice,  advice  which  might  be 
misinterpreted,  advice  which  could  be 
more  harmful  than  none  at  all.  Some¬ 
times  all  I  could  do  was  listen  and  try 
to  say  something  nice  to  these  wretches 
with  their  lousy  lives  and  self-doubts 
and  recriminations.  When  plagued  with 
self-doubts  myself,  I  consulted  with  a 
battery  of  psychiatrists,  who  proved 
almost  totally  worthless  as  consultants. 

A  word  here  on  psychiatrists.  They 
were,  to  a  man,  aghast  at  my  project. 
Understandably.  It  is  perfectly  reason¬ 
able  that  they  should  not  dig  anyone 
else  playing  God.  They’ve  staked  out  a 
territory,  declared  it  sacred,  and  woe 
unto  the  mere  mortal  who  dares  tres¬ 
pass.  They  weren’t  so  much  concerned 


that  I  might  do  harm  to  a  fellow  hu¬ 
man-being;  rather  they  seemed  peeved 
at  my  horning-in.  Some  washed  their 
hands  of  me  and  my  heresies  immedi¬ 
ately;  others  stuck  by  for  various  rea¬ 
sons:  pity,  old  friendship’s  sake,  a 
little  blackmail  on  my  part. 

In  my  quasi-professional  relation¬ 
ship  with  psychiatrists  (and  I  speak 
only  of  Freudian,  analytic  psychs, 
which  is  the  only  kind  I  know),  I  was 
struck  by  their  general  lack  of  common- 
sense  and  imagination.  Very  big  on  the 
id  and  the  ego  .  .  .  nothing  on  how  to 
counter  the  Evil  Eye. 

Their  standard  advice  was:  “This 
person,  obviously,  must  see  a  psychia¬ 
trist.”  When  I  tried  to  point  out  their 
lack  of  reality-orientation  (I’m  very 
big  at  addressing  people  on  their  own 
level),  that  my  people  just  weren’t 
psychiatrically  hip,  the  gods  said, 
“Tough,  they  are  lost  without  us.” 

Psychiatrists  can  be  real  shits. 

Sometimes  I’d  come  up  with  a  rather 
simple-minded,  common-sense  sugges¬ 
tion  and  they’d  express  amazement  at 
my  ingenuity,  saying,  “By  George,  you 
just  might  try  that.” 

Take  the  case  of  The  Wrassler.  This 
guy  had  a  yen  to  wrestle  with  a  lady, 
“to  get  thrown  over  her  shoulder  by  a 
real  strong  woman.”  Perhaps  not  a 
usual  urge,  but  not  particularly  in¬ 
capacitating  to  him.  He  was  not  un¬ 
intelligent;  he  was  performing  well  in 
his  job,  he  had  a  good  marriage.  Good? 
He  had  revealed  his  desire  and  his 
fantasies  to  his  wife,  and  she,  a  real 
good-scout  type  helpmeet,  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  wrestle  him  and  thus  relieve  the 
itch.  However,  she  was  a  98-pound 
weakling  and  her  efforts  were  inef¬ 
fectual. 

I  came  up  with  what  I  thought 
might  be  a  logical  suggestion,  but  first 
I  wanted  to  make  reasonably  sure  it 
wouldn’t  be  harmful.  I  showed  the  fel¬ 
low’s  letter  to  one  of  the  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  astute  shrinks  and  he  gave 
me  the  usual  crap:  “A  few  years  on 
the  couch  .  .  .  get  at  the  childhood 
source  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.” 

Look:  this  guy  had  a  peculiar  de¬ 
sire  and  had  himself  labeled  it  as  such, 
but  it  was  not  interfering  with  any 
important  aspects  of  his  life;  it  was 
not  all-obsessive.  He  had  stated  that 
if  he  could  just  get  pinned  down  once 
he  thought  he  could  get  it  out  of  his 
system.  So  why  not  let  him  try?  Be¬ 
fore  he  plunked  out  a  few  thousand 
bucks? 

I  was  able  to  track  down  the  name 
of  a  school  in  his  city  which  offered 
judo  instruction,  co-educational,  of 
course.  I  suggested  that  The  Wrassler, 
with  or  without  little  old  understand¬ 
ing  wife,  could  enroll,  and  either  he 
would  get  flipped  and  urge  cured  or  he 
would  get  flipped  and  urge  intensified, 
in  which  case  he  might  be  more  amen¬ 
able  to  a  more  traditional  type  of 
therapy. 
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I  wondered  if  my  suggestion  could 

do  any  harm?  “No,  I  don’t  think  so, 
not  at  all,”  said  the  shrink  in  admira¬ 
tion.  “Its  absolutely  ingenious!” 

“Ingenious”  would  seem  the  psychi¬ 
atric  equivalent  of  “good  sense.”  I 
hope  The  Wrassler  got  a  good  shel¬ 
lacking  and  got  off  his  kick,  but  just 
in  case  he  felt  he  needed  further  help, 
I  told  him  I  could  recommend  legiti¬ 
mate  sources  of  therapy  in  his  locale. 

Then,  too,  the  psychs  weren’t  much 
help  with  my  developing  problem: 
guilt-feelings  over  my  fee,  or  the  blood 
money  as  I  came  to  regard  it.  They’ve 
got  this  thing  going  that  private  ther¬ 
apy  must  be  paid  for.  “Free  advice  is 
worth  every  penny  you  pay  for  it,” 
they  are  wont  to  say.  Robbery  is  part 
of  the  therapy.  They’re  the  only  M.D.s 
who  don’t  extend  professional  courtesy 
to  their  colleagues — not  even  a  10% 
discount. 

Not  having  their  high  code  of  ethics, 
I  was  disturbed  about  accepting  the 
$2.00  from  some  of  my  really  down- 
and-out  clients.  I  felt  like  a  real 
shlunk  taking  the  money  from  some 
who  could  desperately  use  it.  My  ad¬ 
visers  were  most  firm,  yea,  eloquently 
insistent,  on  my  accepting  payment. 

Came  the  letter  from  the  lady  with 
the  witch  on  her  back  and  the  hungry 
baby  to  feed  and  I  finally  put  my  foot 
down.  My  husband,  who  is  no  patsy 
for  a  hard-luck  story  ever,  read  her 
letter  and  asked:  “How  can  you  keep 
this  poor  thing’s  money  and  still  live 
with  yourself?” 


“I  can’t.” 

“They  say  you  gotta.” 

“To  hell  with  them.  I’m  sending  it 
back.” 

If,  by  refunding  her  money  I  nulli¬ 
fied  any  good  I  might  have  done,  then 
so-be-it;  it  sure  did  vie  a  helluva  lot 
of  good. 

There  was  one  guy  I  really  felt  could 
be  reached  by  therapy  and  I  tried  to 
steer  him  to  it.  He  was  most  aware 
that  he  needed  help  and  was  at  least 
familiar  with  the  offerings  of  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  profession,  but  he  had  all 
sorts  of  rationalizations  as  to  why  he 
didn’t  seek  their  help.  Him  I’ll  call 
Master  Masturbator,  for  reasons 
which  shall  become  obvious. 

You  might  well  wonder  why,  with 
my  bleak  opinion  of  the  psychiatric 
specialty  (and  in  addition  to  my  low 
fegard  of  the  men  in  it,  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  certain  basic  Freudian  tenets — 
but  don’t  worry,  I  won’t  get  off  on 
that,  Charlie),  I  nonetheles  urged  cer¬ 
tain  of  my  customers  to  get  psychiat¬ 
ric  help.  For  several  reasons: 

(1)  The  widely-held,  if  erroneous, 
belief  that  psychiatry  is  a  magical 
cure-all  may  in  itself  be  effective.  (2) 
Something,  even  anything,  is  better 
than  nothing.  (3)  To  be  heard  is  often 
better  than  to  remain  silent  and  these 
people  had  no-one  to  listen.  (4)  As  an 
M.D.  the  psychiatrist  can  prescribe 
drugs  which  may  be  of  value.  (5) 
There  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  individual  might  get,  one  of  the 
wise  and  kind  shrinks  who  do  exist 
(albeit  in  small  proportions)  in  the 
profession — the  Bruno  Bettelheim  in 
the  barrel  of  pickles,  so  to  speak. 

Back  to  Master  Masturbator.  For 
15  years  this  35-year-old  male’s  sole 
means  of  sexual  gratification  was  mas¬ 
turbation.  Over  this  period  of  time  he 
had  embellished  the  act  to  unimagin- 
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able  ornateness — I  mean  real  rococo 
stuff.  Each  letter  brought  new  tech¬ 
niques,  new  revelations:  “Hope,  I 
didn’t  tell  you  all.  .  .  .  It’s  too  awful 
.  .  .  I  just  can’t  bring  myself  to  blurt 
it  out.  .  .  .  But  then  there’s  this  other 
way.  .  . 

He  was  really  quite  inventive.  One 
technique  involved  the  use  of  this  con¬ 
traption  he  had  developed.  He  had 
hooked  up  a  tapered,  foam-lined  tube 
to  a  phonograph  motor  which  he  then 
hooked  up  to  himself— “And  away  we 
go” — 78,  45,  16  rpm’s,  depending  on 
the  mood. 

One  of  my  favorites  was  his  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  game  “Toe  the  Mark.”  He’d 
stand  back  on  a  designated  line  and 
see  how  far  he  could  ejaculate,  mark¬ 
ing  off  where  X  hit  the  spot  and  try¬ 
ing  to  better  himself  each  time.  His 
all-time  record  revealed  a  fantastic 
erectile  trajectile  range. 

The  loneliness  of  the  long-distance 
jerk-off. 

For  15  years  this  miserable  slob  had 
been  tearing  himself  apart  with  guilt 
feelings  and  self-hatred.  He  had  kept 
his  feelings  bottled  up  and  they  were 
choking  him.  Once  he  started  to  re¬ 
lease  them,  they  overflowed  and  knew 
no  bounds.  Page  after  page,  letter  af¬ 
ter  letter — new  ways,  new  techniques 
.  .  .  old  worries  worsening  and  ever- 
increasing  new  ones. 

Mo  extraordinary  acumen  was  need¬ 
ed  to  perceive  that  he  soon  began  using 
his  letter-writing  as  a  perversion  of 
the  masturbatory  act.  He  was  getting 
his  kicks  from  drawing  it  all  out  for 
me.  I  bootsied  him  along,  listening, 
occasionally  trying  to  assure  him  he 
wasn’t  the  lowest  thing  on  earth,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  rapport  which  I  hoped 


might  enable  me  to  get  him  to  a  repu¬ 
table  source  of  help. 

The  much-needed  catharsis  began  to 
take  effect  and  M.M.  was  feeling  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  had  ever  remembered, 
which  was  not  so  hot  therapeutically 
as  he  was  now  sure  he  could  lick  it 
(the  problem,  I  mean),  but  I  knew  he 
could  not.  Not  alone.  He  had  gratefully 
attributed  the  change  to  me. 

I  had  to  gently  disillusion  him  as 
to  my  therapeutic  charms,  to  point  out 
that  what  was  accomplished  he  had 
done  himself,  that  he  had  made  a  start 
but  that  it  was  just  that,  and  not  a 
cure.  There  was  now  hope,  and  for  a 
real  cure  to  be  effected  I  advised  him 
to  seek  personal,  directed  therapy.  I 
gave  him  the  names  of  two  low-cost 
mental  health  clinics  in  his  city  and 
urged  him  to  consult  with  one  imme¬ 
diately. 

He,  naturally,  wanted  to  “go  it 
alone”  with  me,  “just  for  a  little  while 
longer.  .  .  .  Huh,  Hopie?”  No  deal.  I 
got  firm  and  told  him  he  was  free  to 
write  me  at  any  time,  but  on  condition 
that  he  make  and  keep  an  appointment 
at  a  clinic.  More  “ifs”  and  “buts”  and 
“maybes”  and  so  I  got  real  firm  and 
never  heard  from  him  again.  He’s 
probably  back  at  his  old  guilt-racked, 
but  ingenious,  ways. 

You  can  lead  a  nut  to  the  couch,  but 
you  can’t  always  make  him  lie  down. 

As  to  making  a  bundle,  I  didn’t  even 
break  even.  What  with  the  initial  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  phone  calls,  photostatic 
copies  of  pertinent  data,  refunds  to  the 
needy  (and  in  the  case  of  the  witch- 
haunted  woman,  a  deficit  incurred  by 
sending  the  advice  registered,  special- 
delivery  as  protection  against  the  al¬ 
leged  mail-pilfering  ways  of  the  witch), 


the  project  was  entirely  unprofitable. 

Thank  heavens!  I  don’t  think  my 
rather  peculiar  conscience  (which  can 
be  quite  elastic)  could  have  stood  a 
financial  gain.  Stealing  old-age  pension 
checks  from  widows — pei'haps;  profit¬ 
eering  on  other  people’s  miseries^ — uh 
uh. 

Most  of  my  people,  whether  they 
were  helped  or  not,  sure  got  their  two 
dollars  worth.  I  worked  my  ass  off,  re¬ 
reading  Freud  and  Kinsey  and  a  few 
dozen  new  guys,  checking  and  re-check¬ 
ing  anything  I  was  the  least  bit  doubt¬ 
ful  of,  researching  reputable  sources 
of  help  in  cities  all  over  the  country 
for  those  I  felt  could  be  led  to  and  per¬ 
haps  benefit  from  therapy. 

And  it  got  to  me.  Just  like  the  books 
say.  Richard  Condon’s  and  Nathaniel 
West’s.  Playing  God  ain’t  no  kicks  at 
all.  I  once  read  that  Ann  Landers  found 
Miss  Lonelyhearts  to  be  a  silly  book, 
ridiculous,  good  for  a  few  laughs.  Play¬ 
ing  God  is  all  fun  and  games  and/or 
just  another  way  to  make  a  living  for 
Annie. 

Ann  Landers  is  out  of  her  nut! 

I  got  terribly  depressed  and  moody. 
The  burden  was  overwhelming.  If  the 
ad  had  run  a  week  longer,  I  would  have 
been  ready  for  the  leap.  Luckily,  it  ran 
out  before  I  did  (although  I  received 
letters  as  long  as  18  months  later. 
Where  do  you  suppose  people  get  hold 
of  last  year’s  Enquirer?) .  It  was  with 
great  relief  that  I  gave  the  role  of  God 
back  to  the  psychiatrist.  May  he  use 
it  in  good  health. 

Me,  I  mind  my  own  business  these 
days,  tend  to  my  own  troubles,  and  if 
someone  asks  for  even  a  little  advice — 
I  run  like  hell.  Baby,  like  the  man  says, 
I  wouldn’t  give  you  the  time  of  day. 
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Behind  the  Water  Scene 

by  Joel  Lieber 

—  ri_-_- _  -  r  —  -  — ,  — —  . — ,rujrj-,-. 

It  was  not  an  illusion:  many  thousands  of  New  York¬ 
ers  had  already  noticed  it  on  the  sweltering  hot  July 
nights.  Electric  writing  in  the  sky,  the  kind  that  zig¬ 
zags  the,  news  around  the  Times  Tower,  blinked  over¬ 
head  on  the  belly  of  a  great  whale  of  a  blimp,  carrying 
the  message  through  the  heavens  from  Spuyten  Duyvil 
and  Red  Hook  to  Sutton  Place  and  the  Grand  Concourse. 
“Don’t  .  .  .  leave  .  .  .  hot  water  .  .  .  running . . .  when  . .  . 
you.  .  .  .”  The  message  was  repeatedly  lost  to  the  mul¬ 
titudes  as  the  blimp  disappeared  behind  the  tenement 
rooftops. 

Shock  at  first,  and  then  fear,  as  though  a  prophet 
were  trying  to  rouse  the  people,  and  then  another  un¬ 
mistakable  sign:  the  great  brown  water  scare  of  the 
last  week  in  July,  the  week  the  major  got  married.  All 
across  a  broad  belt  of  Harlem  the  brown  water  gushed 
out  of  the  taps,  on  East  100  Street,  down  the  Lenox 
Avenue  slums,  across  West  142nd  Street.  Later,  it  was 
quietly  explained  that  it  was  a  psychological  test;  that, 
and  a  conservation  measure  using  barely  processed 
Hudson  River  water.  The  city’s  water  experts  didn’t 
think  they  would  get  much  reaction  from  Harlem. 
“There’s  so  much  misery  there,  how  is  anyone  going  to 
be  concerned  over  some  brownish  water?”  one  official 
pointed  out. 

But  the  Harlem  apathy  was  a  miscalculation.  Phone 
calls  poured  into  the  Board  of  Health  offices.  The  press 
was  notified.  Many  callers  called  the  water  fishy-smell¬ 
ing,  with  things  floating  in  it.  Officials  replied,  saying 
it  was  utterly  safe  for  drinking.  “It  was  worth  a  try,” 
one  of  the  plan’s  masterminds  privately  confided.  “But 
it  looks  like  we  won’t  be  able  to  save  water  that  way. 
We’re  ready  to  try  anything.  We’re  desperate.” 

Meanwhile,  the  public-spirited  were  out  buying  elec¬ 
tric  razors  and  stringing  pots  underneath  their  air- 
conditioners  to  catch  condensation. 

On  the  night  of  July  23,  a  lesser  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zen  was  discovered  at  midnight  washing  his  new  car 
three  blocks  behind  Queens  Boulevard.  The  patrolman 
wrote  him  a  summons,  which  the  man  refused  to  pay, 
and  he  was  promptly  sentenced  to  three  months  by  a 
stern,  water-conscious  judge. 

Meantime,  the  same  Cornell  psychiatrists  who  estab¬ 
lished  a  link  between  asthma  and  civil  rights  (N.  Y. 
Times,  7/26),  discovered  a  “shocking”  increase  in  the 
number  of  breakdowns  of  guilt-ridden  compulsive  hand- 
washers. 

One  of  the  psychiatrists,  Dr.  Alfred  Tarentino,  ob¬ 
served:  “We  have  also  noticed  how  awful  the  subways 
are  smelling,  much  more  awful  than  the  usual  summer 
subway  smell.”  Noting  that  all  Lifebuoy  and  Dial  soap 
ads  had  been  removed  from  the  subway  cars,  he  went  on 
to  discuss  the  showers-and-baths  problems.  “Constant 
reference  to  showers — 8  to  10  gallons — instead  of  baths 
— 20  to  40  gallons- — has  more  than  intimidated  New 
York  residents.  I  would  say  that  bathing  in  all  forms 
is  down  at  least  75%.” 

He  said  that  another  factor  contributing  to  the  sub¬ 
way  stench  was  that  only  unwashed  persons  were  using 
the  crowded  trains.  “It  appears  that  those  who  smell 


fresh  and  lilac  clean,  the  compulsive  cleanliness  types, 
do  not  appear  on  the  subways  at  all  these  days  for  fear 
of  being  set  upon  by  the  dirty,  more  community-minded 
crowd.” 

Dr.  Tarentino  added  that  one  patient  presently  under¬ 
going  shock  therapy  had  wasted  “something  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  gallons”  a  day  for  over  five  years,  just  flushing 
and  flushing  the  toilet.  The  patient,  a  Staten  Island 
housewife,  identified  with  the  jailed  car-washer.  She 
wanted  to  be  punished  just  like  him,  the  doctor  as¬ 
serted. 

Down  at  City  Hall,  an  informed  source  was  saying 
that  plans  for  metering  the  city’s  apartment  dwellings 
had  been  all  but  abandoned.  Engineers  estimated  it 
would  take  the  better  part  of  seven  years  to  install 
water  meters  for  the  city’s  one  and  three-quarter  mil¬ 
lion  apartment  dwellings. 

In  early  August,  water  experts  from  the  Haifa  Tech- 
nion  were  invited  to  a  symposium  at  City  Hall.  The 
Israeli  water  engineers  were  said  to  have  offered  in¬ 
valuable  advice  in  the  area  of  reusing  water. 

One  Galilee  hydraulics  specialist,  credited-wvith  origi¬ 
nally  devising  the  celebrated  kibbutz  plan  of  reusing 
shower  and  orchard  water  four  and  five  times  over,  was 
offered  a  permanent  job  by  the  city.  He  turned  it  down, 
noting  privately  that  he  couldn’t  adjust  to  living  among 
American  Jews.  “All  my  life  I  have  avoided  the  assimi¬ 
lated  types.  I  am  too  old  and  too  intolerant  now.  My 
place  is  in  Israel  with  my  own  people.” 

Also  launched  in  August,  at  the  behest  of  the  city, 
was  a  subliminal  television  campaign  aimed  at  discour¬ 
aging  the  use  of  water.  One  city  clerk,  a  Brooklyn  man, 
told  how  he  was  watching  The  Beverly  Hillbillies  one 
evening  when  he  complained  to  his  wife  that  he  was 
feeling  dizzy.  His  wife  offered  him  a  glass  of  water, 
he  held  it  for  a  moment  and  then  ran  to  the  bathroom 
and  got  sick. 

The  campaign  to  spread  aquaphobia  reached  the  con- 
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scious  levels  as  well  when  two  television  stations,  with¬ 
in  three  days  of  each  other,  ran  documentaries  in  which 
scientists  underlined  the  dangers  in  the  caffeine  found 
in  tea  and  coffee. 

Both  the  tea  and  coffee  councils  struck  back  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  full-page  advertisements  calling  the 
charges  “preposterous,  cynical  and  dangerous.”  But  no 
New  York  City  newspaper  would  sell  them  page  space. 
A  source  close  to  City  Hall  said  that  former  Mayor 
Vincent  Impellitteri  was  in  charge  of  the  anti-tea  and 
-coffee  campaigns. 

On  August  13,  bids  were  given  out  to  various  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  for  the  city’s  anti-water  account,  re¬ 
portedly  a  $10-million  a  year  billing.  Subway  posters, 
glorifying  the  innate  beauty  of  dirty  children,  should 
start  to  appear  by  early  September,  while  radio  spot 
jingles  are  presently  in  the  process  of  creation.  One 
campaign  is  said  to  involve  a  play  on  the  adage  about 
cleanliness  being  next  to  godliness,  with  a  yeah-yeah 
teen-age  group  belting  out  all  the  things  that  dirtiness 
really  is  next  to. 

Satisfied  that  the  massive  anti-water  campaign  was 
starting  to  take  hold,  a  municipal  water  official  com¬ 
mented  on  the  recent  reports  about  the  new  whining 
sound  heard  in  many  sections  of  the  city,  a  disturbing 
sound  as  though  thousands  of  people  were  sitting 
around  playing  their  combs.  “Playing  your  comb  is 
wholesome,”  the  official  said.  “So  long  as  the  comb  is 
dry.” 


You  Can  Lead  an  Actor  to  Water  But 

New  York’s  Water  Commissioner  has  recently 
launched  a  campaign  to  conserve  water,  and  the 
Broadway  theatres  are  cooperating  to  the  hilt  of 
their  publicity  sword. 

•  In  the  musical  comedy,  Hello,  Dolly!,  there  is  a 
scene  in  which  Charles  Nelson  Reilly  orders  four 
glasses  of  water.  Nov/,  because  of  the  shortage,  he 
requests  only  two  glasses  at  each  performance. 

•  The  sponge  used  on  Sammy  Davis  after  his  big 
fight  in  Golden  Boy — previously  applied  to  Sammy 
soaking  wet— is  now  used  bone-dry. 

•  Barbara  Cook,  starring  in  Any  Wednesday,  has  a 
scene  where  she  ostensibly  drinks  champagne,  which 
was  actually  water;  as  her  sacrifice  to  the  cause,  she 
has  now  been  drinking  actual  champagne  on  stage. 


Malice  in  Mexico 

by  MadaSyn  Murray 


The  one  Mexican  here  is  the  greasy  type  even  if  he 
does  have  on  el  Botany  500.  He  just  replaced  the  one 
we  call  Happy  Boy. 

Happy  Boy  began  his  guard  over  us  at  1 :00  p.m.  el 
sombrero  time,  which  was  the  exact  hour  we  were 
caught  as  we  tried  to  James  Bond  it  out  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Hilton  Hotel  in  Districto  Federal,  Mexico. 

It  all  began  when  we  tried  An  Our  Man  in  Havana/ 
Peter  Sellers-type  escape  from  the  paradise  of  the 
Pacific:  Honolulu,  a  lulu  of  a  city  with  hula-hipped 
dicks.  What  a  gasser  that  was. 

Looking  back  on  it  now,  there  were  certain  highlights 
of  Chaplinesque  melodrama.  It  was  beyond  hope  that 
we  could  really  stay,  considering  that  we  are  proto¬ 
types  of  people  to  be  developed  200  years  from  now. 
How  could  any  society  exist  with  the  Murrays  in  it? 

The  first  sign  on  the  horizon  had  been  the  exchange 
of  letters  with  Governor  John  Burns,  ex-screw.  The 
book  Mamie  Stover  is  verboten  in  Hawaii.  Mysteriously 
stolen  from  all  branches  of  the  library  it  is  sold  under 
the  counter  only.  We  soon  found  out  why.  John  Burns, 
now  governor  and  respectable,  in  the  time  of  Flaming 
Mamie  was  the  head  of  the  Vice  Squad  which  drew  mil- 
liens  of  dollars  out  of  madams  and  prostitutes  in  those 
vice-booming  times. 

Burns’  reputation  is  absolutely  besmirched  with  the 
citizenry  and  his  Flaming  Mamie  past  was  recounted 
to  us  by  every  person  we  met  in  Honolulu.  We  figured 
that  a  man  of  this  repute  would  wink  at  our  “crimes” 
of  merely  beating  up  the  police  force  in  Baltimore.  So 
I  wrote  him  a  letter,  a  personal  plea  if  you’ll  excuse 
the  tear  drop  of  pathos,  and  I  asked  him  to  not  extra¬ 
dite  us  to  an  auto-de-fe  in  ye  colonial-type  minded  Bal¬ 
timore. 

And  then  Gov.  John  (Hail  Mary)  Burns  wrote  me 
that  letter.  I  skipped  over  the  part  that  said  all  was 
right  in  America,  I  could  even  swallow  the  part  that 
claimed  that  the  sun  always  shined  in  Hawaii  and  with 
.some  inner  trepidation  could  even  read  in  print  that 
one  could  conceivably  trust  the  judicial  processes,  but 
when  he  signed  the  letter,  “May  the  Lord  make  His 
face  to  shine  upon  you” — well,  the  shit  hit  the  fan. 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  this  whore-thieving  religious 
nut  one  of  my  now-famous  poison  pen  letters  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  apologize  for  writing  such  unadulter¬ 
ated  crap  to  a  knowledgable  Atheist. 

We  knew  then  that  one  day  we  would  watch  Honolulu 
fade  in  the  sunset  as  we  set  sail  in  a  sampan  to  the 
west.  Meanwhile,  there  was  something  prophetic  about 
finding  a  house  to  live  in  on  the  side  of  a  volcano.  When 
we  found  out  the  name  of  the  damn  thing  was  the 
“Punchbowl"  we  figured  we  were  going  to  waltz  our 
way  through  a  semi-drunken,  semi-fruity  residence  in 
old  Hawaii. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Hawaii  in  an  outburst  of 
generosity  gave  our  attorney  seven  minutes  to  prepare 
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for  our  first  trial,  and  about  this  time  we  had  the 
message:  Our  ass  was  grass. 

Ah,  but  the  inhabitants  of  those  sunny  isles !  Whereas 
Maryland  is  peopled  with  religious  zealots  of  various 
intensities,  Hawaii  is  peopled  with  sun  worshipers, 
pagans  and  warm-hearted  types.  They  loved  me  and  I 
loved  them.  We  made  all  kinds  of  friends :  haolies, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Philippines,  Samoans,  Hawaiians, 
Tahitians.  I  was  invited  everywhere  to  talk  and  to 
party. 

Oh,  Jesus,  those  parties!  Honolulu  is  one  helluva 
partying  town. 

Well,  we  were  not  there  three  months  before  I  felt 
I  had  to  reform  the  place.  There  had  never  been  an 
A.C.L.U.  branch  there,  so  I  started  one.  Boy,  what 
chicken-livered  bastards  hold  themselves  out  as  liberals 
there. 

And  then  I  started  a  free  speech  movement. 

And  then  I  started  a  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam. 

And  then  I  started  an  anti-censorship  drive. 

By  this  time  my  son,  Bill,  was  spearheading  a  drive 
to  get  compulsory  ROTC  out  of  the  University  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  to  introduce  politics  on  the  campus,  and  was 
shaping  up  the  Peace  Forum. 

The  Murrays  had  hit  Hawaii. 

The  population  was  enjoying  the  spectacle;  the  law 
enforcers  and  the  ladies’  garden  club  were  in  a  trauma. 
Another  six  months  and  I  could  have  run  for  governor. 
We  were  giving  the  old  island  a  $2-to-show  almost  every 
gawddam  day  of  the  week. 

I  barreled  into  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  de¬ 
manded  that  “under  God”  be  dropped. 

I  filed  complaints  against  every  radio  and  TV  station 
in  Hawaii  with  the  FCC,  because  the  stations  refused 
to  give  me  time  to  sell  “freethought”  equal  to  the  time 
religion  received,  and  the  same  price,  which  was  most 
often  gratis. 

It  was  a  free-for-all,  a  tour  de  force,  a  living  brawl. 
We  never  had  it  so  good,  never  met  so  many  people, 
never  had  so  many  friends,  and  never  got  so  much  to 
drink  at  so  many  parties. 

Of  course,  the  Hawaiian  establishment  didn’t  like  it 
and  Maryland  had  friends  and  the  federal  agencies 
moved  in  like  a  task  force. 

It  was  evident  that  we  could  not  win  the  extradition 
and  that  our  interlude  in  paradise  would  be  an  inter¬ 
lude  only,  and  that  some  day  we  would  need  to  take  it 
on  the  lam.  And  it  was  over  this  that  we  began  to  crack. 

Every  day  the  jail  term  or  death  hung  there  over 
our  heads  like  the  Sword  of  Damocles.  Although  we 
stayed  on  the  merry-go-round  grasping  for  the  brass 
ring  of  a  win  on  the  extradition  ...  it  wasn’t  there. 
Our  laughter  got  hollow.  The  economic  strangulation 
tightened.  The  legal  tether  was  drawn  up  closer. 

Our  attorney  appealed  our  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  triumphantly  told  us  that 
the  court  calendar  was  so  crowrded  we  had  20  to  24 
months’  time.  Our  life  was  macabre.  We  didn’t  quite 
believe  it.  I  hit  the  law  books.  Sometimes  I  would  spend 
12  to  14  hours  in  them  there  tomes. 

Our  passports  expired.  I  applied  for  new  ones.  We 
didn’t  give  a  damn  if  we  got  them  or  not,  but  vaguely 
in  our  minds  was  the  fact  that  when  we  eventually  had 
to  blow  Hawaii  we  might  also  have  to  blow  the  states. 


The  passports  were  refused,  for  no  reason.  Suddenly 
I  wanted  my  passport,  and  six  months  of  incredible 
correspondence  ensued  with  Frances  McKnight,  Pass¬ 
port  Director,  State  Dept.  USA.  We  were  refused  pass¬ 
ports  because  we  had  to  prove,  for  a  renewal,  that  we 
were  born  again.  We  did.  We  were  then  refused  because 
McKnight  was  unsure  of  our  names.  We  proved  our 
names.  We  were  then  refused  because  we  were  not 
going  anywhere  anyway.  We  proved  we  had  a  right  to 
do  so,  if  we  went  on  that  kick. 

By  then  February  1965  had  arrived,  and  McKnight 
gave  a  press  release  to  the  newspapers  that  she  could 
not  deny  us  our  passports  even  if  tve  ivere  under  extra¬ 
dition  process  (The  Truth  Will  Out!)  because  our 
“crimes”  did  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Felony  Act. 

The  next  day,  after  this  press  outburst,  she  flatly 
denied  us  the  passports  since  we  were  Atheists :  an¬ 
other  letter  for  our  “framed  letters”  department. 

If  we  could  win  the  extradition,  why  deny  the  pass¬ 
ports?  If  we  were  due  to-  lose,  we  had  to  be  kept  in  the 
country  so  that  Maryland  could  grab  us.  The  fat  was  in 
the  fire  and  the  rainbows  in  Hawaii  were  blue  on  both 
ends.  Though  the  mills  of  injustice  grind  anything  but 
slowly  for  us,  in  our  case  they  do  grind  exceedingly 
small. 

Our  attorney  slaved  over  our  cases.  He  had  16  days 
to  get  in  his  last  answering  brief.  After  that,  the  extra¬ 
dition  would  be  put  on  the  docket  and  come  up  for  hear¬ 
ing  “in  due  course” — about  18  months,  two  years  or 
mere. 

I  imagine  the  attorney’s  surprise  when  this  day  he 
was  sharply  advised  that  our  case  would  be  heard  on 
June  2nd — set  ahead  over  18  full  months  to  accomodate 
the  Murrays,  to  teach  them  dancing  in  a  hurry,  dancing 
most  probably  from  the  end  of  a  lei  noose. 

Our  attorney  could  not  face  us.  He  sent  a  Dear  John 
letter:  the  hearing  was  next  week. 

Then  came  a  spectacular  mixture  of  The  Green  Hor¬ 
net,  Dick  Tracy,  The  Twilight  Zone,  The  Phantom,  The 
Man  from  UNCLE,  and  Fantasia. 
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Everyone  on  the  island  helped  us.  We  had  to  fight  off 
all  the  people  who  wanted  to  smuggle  our  luggage  out 
for  us,  or  to  buy  our  tickets  under  40  different  names. 
Everyone  had  ideas  as  to  disguises  to  get  off  that  island 
or  means  to  do  it.  We  could  have  gone  by  a  dozen  boats, 
by  Army  transport  planes,  by  outrigger  canoes. 

But,  when  we  did  go,  it  was  absolutely  too  much. 
Each  one  went  separately.  My  co-conspirator  was  late 
meeting  me.  We  had  a  flat  tire  (on  a  new  car)  and  two 
blocks  from  the  exit  point,  we  ran  out  of  gas.  When 
we  got  there  I  fell  up  the  steps  and  had  to  be  carried 
on,  gathering  everyone’s  attention. 

My  daughter-in-law,  Sue,  got  tangled  in  the  wrong 
gate,  held  up  the  plane,  lost  her  makeshift  husband,  was 
paged  over  every  loudspeaker  in  the  airport,  ran  too 
heavy  on  her  luggage  and  had  to  leave  part  of  the  stuff 
just  sitting  there. 

Bill  was  mistaken  for  a  fleeing  convict,  followed  by 
the  police,  stopped,  questioned  and  released. 

When  we  got  to  California  we  missed  each  other, 
lost  the  addresses  of  our  contacts,  moved  into  and  out 
of  hotels  with  same  names,  and  finally  blundered  into 
each  other. 

Our  escape  car,  guaranteed  to  be  a  1958,  turned  out 
to  be  a  1948  and  fell  to  pieces  %-mile  over  the  Mexican 
border  after  a  dozen  breakdowns  in  California. 

We  could  not  get  transportation  and  had  to  abandon 
half  of  our  luggage  in  a  little  desert  town.  We  rode 
local  third  class  buses,  complete  with  live  chickens,  fish 
catches,  goats,  turkeys,  Indians  of  pungent  odors,  and 
Mexicans  of  even  more  pungent  odors. 

When  the  last  bus  broke  down  into  a  miserable  heap 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  within  range  of  a 
train  station.  We  walked,  bummed  rides,  took  a  taxi, 
but  still  rode  that  Mexican  train  for  over  24  hours  as 
it  stopped  every  10  minutes  by  every  cluster  of  cactus. 

Our  contact  turned  out  to  have  well-defined  ideas 
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of  economy.  Since  we  had  to  depend  on  his  Spanish, 
we  found  that  we  did  what  he  wanted,  and  we  wound 
up  in  a  succession  of  flea  bag  hotels  and  greasy  Joe’s 
restaurants  which  would  have  killed  any  persons  of 
lesser  physical  stamina. 

Bill  blew  up  and  took  off.  We  found  him,  wild-eyed, 
in  the  best  restaurant  in  town,  attacking  a  2-pound 
steak,  grinning  broadly  at  the  white  linen-covered 
tables  and  impeccable  decor. 

We  finally  arrived  at  our  mountain  retreat,  where 
our  next  contact  was  not  even  home.  He  was  expected 
back  from  the  states  in  two  weeks.  By  the  time  he 
arrived  and  we  were  bedded  down,  Hawaii  discovered 
that  we  were  missing,  and  an  all-state  alarm  broke 
over  our  heads  ...  an  alarm  judiciously  kept  from 
the  press.  The  Mexican  congressmen  who  were  plead¬ 
ing  our  case  with  the  Mexican  government  for  politi¬ 
cal  asylum  panicked  and  demanded  that  we  hole  up 
under  even  tighter  cover. 

We  ‘could  not  contact  our  next  contact  for  a  week. 

Bill  took  off  for  Mexico  City  to  meet  Sue  and  the 
baby.  He  met  her,  but  the  baby  had  a  temperature  of 
103°  so  Bill  ordered  the  taxi  driver  to  the  best  hotel  in 
town. 

If  I  have  any  enemy  who  is  one  good  enemy  of  mine, 
it  is  Conrad  Hilton,  who  has  helped  sponsor  “put  God 
back  in  the  schools”  rallies,  and  who  uses  the  lease¬ 
back  gimmick  to  churches,  preferably  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church,  to  evade  tax  payments  on  his  hotels. 

Anyway,  Bill  checked  in.  He  had  the  house  doctor  in 
three  times  daily,  the  nurse,  the  medicine  ...  all 
charged  to  his  account.  This  is  all  kosher  except  that 
Bill  had  no  money  and  was  registered  under  a  phony 
name.  It  was  three  days  before  I  found  him. 

The  baby  was  much  better  so  we  decided  to  get  the 
hell  out  of  that  hotel. 

And  here  we  are.  For  we  were  caught  and  here  we 
apparently  stay  for  eternity.  There  is  a  policeman  in 
the  lobby,  and  Happy  Boy  or  Greasy  sit  on  the  chair 
outside  our  door. 

The  manager  alternately  threatens,  fumes,  demands, 
cajoles,  begs  and  storms  at  us  for  the  money.  I  am 
allowed  out  to  prowl  the  streets  and  try  to  raise  the 
money,  while  Bill,  Sue  and  the  baby  are  prisoners  in 
the  room. 

Our  Mexican  contacts  who  are  trying  to  get  politi¬ 
cal  asylum  for  us  here  are  in  a  complete  state  of  shock, 
pretending  that  they  never  heard  of  us. 

We  dare  not  contact  Honolulu.  There,  my  mother 
and  brother  carry  on  the  Tax-the-Church  case  and  get 
out  our  newspaper  and  newsletter. 

Well,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  out  and  get  our  box 
lunches.  I’ve  established  credit  at  this  little  pizza 
house.  I’m  not  sure  exactly  how  the  Italian  owner  ex¬ 
pects  me  to  pay.  But,  what  the  hell,  a  lay  from  me 
should  be  worth  more  than  32  box  lunches.  .  .  . 

We  have  been  held  under  house  arrest  for  4  days 
now  while  I  try  to  get  money  smuggled  in  from  the 
states.  Now,  if  you  all  say  20  -pater  nostras  and  rub 
your  left  balls  while  you  do,  we  may  get  out  of  this 
mess  so  we  can  continue  to  work  with  our  contem¬ 
porary  society.  Next  month,  we  will  write  you  from 
Devil’s  Island,  San  Quentin,  Dartmor,  or  the  Mexican 
Penitentiary. 
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The  Ugly  Editors 

•by  A.  Schrieber 


The  original  title  of  this  report  was  Editors  are 
Shmucks.  But  since  one  tries  to  avoid  enticing  readers 
through  mere  sensationalism,  I  retreated  (it  also 
sounded  too  absolutist)  to  Most  Editors  are  Shmucks 
Except  a  Few.  This  last,  although  scientifically  valid, 
has  a  discordant  ring,  and  is  really  too  obvious  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  subject  at  hand — namely,  rejection 
letters. 

By  and  large,  the  business  of  writing  and  publishing 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  phenomena  in  today’s  world. 
Indicative  of  the  paucity  of  reflection  that  writing  in¬ 
spires  in  the  public,  the  layman  will  only  ask  a  writer 
such  stereotyped  questions  as :  Do  you  use  a  typewriter 
or  write  in  longhand?  And:  How  many  hours  a  day  do 
you  write  ?  And  perhaps  even :  Do  you  send  your  stuff 
around  yourself  or  use  a  literary  agent? 

Rarely,  however,  does  the  subject  of  rejection  slips 
come  up.  Why?  For  one  thing,  it  is  too  painful  for  the 
writer  to  discuss  them.  For  another  thing,  the  non¬ 
writing  public  is  not  the  least  interested  in  failure. 
Yet,  an  examination  of  rejection  slips,  a  truly  thorough 
evaluation  of  their  content  and  meaning,  has  rarely 
been  attempted. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  because  of  the  indulg¬ 
ence  of  a  kind  patron,  a  small  fund  was  recently  set 
aside  for  just  such  a  study.  And  we  can  already  report 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  investigation — namely,  that 
the  analysis  of  rejection  letters  sheds  revealing  light  on 
the  minds  of  both  editor  and  writer — has  been  amply 
borne  out. 

Although  the  results  are  still  being  evaluated,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  sorting  out  indicates  that,  in  general,  most 
editors  are  (a)  shameless,  ignorant,  supercilious,  in¬ 
competent  fools  who  operate  under  a  code  based  on 
elements  of  prejudice,  offensiveness  and  tactlessness, 
while  (b)  most  writers  are  either  stoical  to  the  receipt 
of  constantly  humiliating  rejection  letters,  or  are  made 
masochistic  from  receiving  constantly  humiliating  re¬ 
jection  letters,  or  are  selling  insurance  on  the  side. 

The  report  on  rejection  letters  shows  that  the  style 
varies  from  house  to  house,  from  fiction  to  non-fiction 
work,  but  that  all  are  revealing  of  a  peculiarly  demoniac 
type  of  mind  at  work. 

A  typical  example  is  the  capricious,  two-sentence 
letter,  this  one  sent  to  a  novelist  from  a  respected 
‘quality’  publishing  firm:  “For  another  house  this  will 
probably  be  a  best-seller.  But  it’s  not  for  us.”  What 
type  of  person  reads  a  500-page  manuscript  and  then 
ventures  a  frivolous  letter  like  that?  Is  it  meant  to  be 
complimentary,  plain  foolish,  or  intentionally  cryptic? 
What  must  a  writer  think  who  has  spent  possibly  two 
years  slaving  over  this  novel  while  his  wife  worked  and 
his  baby  wailed  in  its  makeshift  bed  in  a  bureau 
drawer  ? 

The  saintly  Reader’s  Digest,  champion  of  the  harm¬ 
less  article  and  one  syllable  word,  has  its  way  of  vent¬ 
ing  its  repressed  hostilities  on  soliciting  writers. 

For  instance:  “The  problem  with  [writer’s  story 
outline]  is  that  it  is  a  perfectly  adequate  suggestion — 
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but  as  one  of  our  editors  pointed  out,  it  is  perhaps  too 
adequate.  Such  a  response  indicates  the  skeptical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  piece,  one  which  would  take  some  tre¬ 
mendous  writing  and  tremendous  anecdotes  to  over¬ 
come.” 

The  writer  receiving  this  generous  response  can  only 
blink  in  amazement  at  the  editor’s  notion  of  the  brand 
of  “tremendous  writing  and  tremendous  anecdotes” 
that  is  printed  in  the  Digest.  But  a  month  later,  after' 
much  soul-searching  about  how  far  he  could  stretch  the 
two  thousand  from  a  Digest  original,  the  writer  sent 
another  outline  to  the  same  editor.  The  answer:  “Tried 
hard  on  [writer’s  suggestion],  but  we  have  a  piece  on 
hand  somewhat  similar.  So,  real  quick,  sell  it  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post — and  let  us  up-pick.”  Oh,  okay. 

Nonsensical  letters,  of  equal  magnitude,  also  came 
from  editors  at  the  other  end  of  the  editorial  pole — 
The  New  York  Times,  for  example.  After  assigning  a 
writer  a  story,  and  requesting  a  lighthearted  approach 
(and  sending  the  writer  a  telegram  across  town  to 
check  a  fact,  when  a  phone  call  would  have  done  just 
fine),  the  magazine  section  editor  sends  the  piece  back 
rejected.  The  accompanying  note  says,  “Sorry,  not  pon¬ 
derous  enough  for  us.” 

Unashamedly,  the  writer  phones  the  Times  editor  and 
inquires  about  the  meaning  of  “ponderous”  in  this  con¬ 
text.  An  officious  voice,  plainly  disturbed  at  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  replies  that  “you  shouldn’t  be  upset.  We  even 
ask  Barbara  Ward  to  revise  her  articles  for  us  three 
and  four  times.” 

J - — - - x 

Author’s  note:  For  the  purpose  of  self-protection  in 
this  too,  too  vindictive  world — and  because  I  lack  a 
proper  sense  of  martyrdom — since  my  articles  appear 
in  many  national  publications,  I  have  chosen  to  employ 
a  pseudonym  here. 

\ _ - _ _ _ _ _ ^ 

Another  article  idea,  concerning  a  revolution  that 
had  just  occurred  in  a  country  from  which  the  writer, 
by  coincidence,  had  recently  returned,  was  taken  to 
Look  magazine.  A  Look  Senior  Editor,  who  had  never 
been  to  the  country  in  question,  read  the  10-page 
article  in  three  minutes  in  front  of  the  writer. 

He  then  baldfacedly  related  that  he  was  certain  there 
must  be  more  Communist  influence  behind  the  upheaval 
than  this  article  purports,  and  asked,  rhetorically, 
“Who  else  stages  revolutions  but  Communists?”  (Also 
rhetorically,  the  writer  thinks  to  himself :  George 
Washington.)  Upon  flipping  through  some  fifty  Ekta- 
chrome  slides  that  the  writer  has  also  brought,  the  edi¬ 
tor  clinches  the  rejection:  “Besides,  we  couldn’t  under¬ 
take  a  story  like  this  without  having  a  selection  of  at 
least  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  color  shots  to  choose 
from.” 

Of  the  same  article,  another  national  publication 
wrote  this  frightening  reply:  “I  suppose  it’s  accurate  to 
say  we’re  least  strong  on  revolutions  where  the  writer’s 
purpose  is  not  to  condemn  Communist  subversion  and 
infiltration.” 

Speed  plays  an  important  factor  in  rejectioneering, 
and  The  New  Yorker  is  without  doubt  the  speediest. 
However,  once  in  a  while,  when  they  are  impressed,  the 
magazine  devoted  to  gentle  irony,  and  presided  over  by 
fanatic  grammarians,  will  be  moved  to  write  a  personal 
note,  oftimes  a  kind,  complimentary,  carefully-worded 
missive.  But  keeping  alive  a  myth  of  secrecy  (it  is  just 
about  the  only  magazine  that  doesn’t  have  a  masthead 
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listing  its  editors)  requires  constant  attention:  even 
the  polite  rejection  letter  is  unsigned,  signatured  only 
The  New  Yorker,  without  even  a  secretary’s  initials  at 
the  bottom  left,  since  even  that  small  disclosure  might 
constitute  a  hint. 

Slowness  of  response  has  its  avid  supporters  and 
many  book  publishers  will  think  nothing  of  holding  a 
manuscript  sent  by  a  reputable  agent  for  three  months. 
One  such  publisher,  queried  after  three  months  of 
silence,  asked  the  agent  to  please  describe  the  manu¬ 
script.  The  publisher’s  secretary  instituted  a  search, 
and  called  back  to  say  that  the  book  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  reader  who  was  at  that  time  cn  a  European  vaca¬ 
tion.  But,  the  agent  inquired,  was  it  anywhere  in  the 
office?  “No,  apparently  the  reader  must  have  left  it 
home.  She’ll  be  back  in  three  weeks,  though.” 

Several  weeks  later,  the  manuscript  comes  back  with 
a  spartan  rejection  note,  saying  simply  “[Title  of  work] 
is  not  suitable  for  us.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  the 
chance  to  consider  it.”  An  incident  such  as  this  is  what 
inspires  the  brooding,  preposterous  talk  of  a  writer’s 
union,  a  trade  organization  that  could  sue  for  what 
amounts  to  criminal  irresponsibility. 
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Similarly,  a  much-published  writer  who  had  worked 
five  years  on  a  critical  biography  of  a  major  literary 
figure  sent  the  manuscript  to  a  university  press  in  New 
York  City.  After  six  months  of  waiting,  and  several 
impatient  letters  and  telephone  calls,  he  went  up  to  the 
great  university  in  person  and  demanded  the  manu¬ 
script  back.  The  professor  in  charge  dug  the  manu¬ 
script  out,  still  very  much  unread,  and  informed  the 
writer  that  they  should  be  getting  to  it  soon.  “Nobody 
has  ever  come  up  here  like  this  to  retrieve  a  manu¬ 
script,”  the  professor  told  the  writer.  And  no  apologies 
were  forthcoming  about  tying  his  book  up  for  half  a 
year. 

On  the  subject  of  publishing  house  readers  who  take 
three-week  vacations,  one  writer  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  a  major  publisher  where  he  found  that  unsolicited 
manuscripts  were  being  thumbed  through  by  the  gum- 
chewing  receptionist  who  had  a  year  of  college  and  a 
semester  of  business  school.  She  had  the  title  ‘first 
reader,’  and,  God  knows,  she  might  have  been  a  very 

The  thought  that  books  written  by  many  a  sincere 
and  hard-working  author — perhaps  ‘unknown’  but  per¬ 
haps  every  brilliant  writer  is  at  first  ‘unknown’ — was 
receiving  this  kind  of  professional  evaluation  made  the 
writer  resolve  never  to  visit  a  publisher’s  office  again. 
He  said  he  was  afraid  he  might  find  the  janitor  reading 
galley  proofs — or  writing  the  rejection  letters. 

Concerning  peculiarities  and  fetishes  of  rejection 
technique,  there  is  also  the  editor  who,  by  the  tone  of 
his  condescending  remarks  (“I  enjoyed  reading  this  but 
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I  think  it  is  more  the  Reporter’s  meat  than  ours”) 
clearly  loves  to  assert  his  position  of  power:  the  editor 
of  Fact  gives  this  kind  of  free  advice  in  a  typewritten 
message  at  the  top  of  the  same  letter  which  the  writer 
sent  to  him.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  getting  your  own  letter  back  in  the  mail. 

An  advice-giving  editor  can  also  be  a  patronizing, 
bargain-striker.  A  good  example  of  this  type  is  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  respectable  ‘liberal  Jewish’  periodical  who 
wrote :  “I  am  returning  to  you  herewith  your  [title  of 
story].  I  believe  that  [it]  has  considerable  merit  and, 
if  it  could  be  compressed  to  no  more  than  fifteen  pages, 
and  resubmitted,  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it  again.  The 
invitation  to  resubmit  the  piece  does  not  constitute  an 
assignment.” 

By  reading  between  the  lines  of  this  idiocy,  any 
writer  who  has  been  around  for  a  while  knows  that  he 
stands  a  fine  chance  for  a  good  kick  in  the  teeth  if  he 
is  foolish  enough  to  trim  down  a  24-page  piece  for 
someone  who  writes  that  kind  of  letter. 

Then  there  was  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  biddy  who 
used  to  typewrite  a  two-sentence  formula  note  in  which 
the  first  sentence  would  turn  down  the  story  and  the 
second,  new  paragraph,  would  state:  “Sorry,  my  dear.” 
One  can  only  imagine  the  number  of  writers  who  have 
wanted  to  dash  olf  to  Philadelphia  and  strangle  her. 

Of  brevity,  virtually  unmatched  in  cruelty  is  this 
story  involving  a  writer  whose  novel  has  been  kept  by 
an  editor  for  four  months.  The  editor  had  even  encour¬ 
aged  the  writer  along  the  way  by  saying  that  he  had 
glowing  reports  from  his  readers  and  that  he,  editor, 
had  already  read  it  twice  and  wanted  a  third  cx'ack  at 
it.  After  eighteen  nerve-wracking  weeks,  the  novel 
came  back  accompanied  only  by  this  inane  note:  “This 
book  is  not  yet  written.” 

Falling  prey  to  the  other  extreme,  an  editor  in  one 
of  the  ‘literary’  houses  who,  upon  receiving  an  author’s 
second  novel  (the  first  novel  had  been  edited— like  a 
breeze — and  then  published  successfully)  sat  down  and 
ventecT  an  8-page  single-spaced  typewritten  report  on 
how  he  thought  the  novel  should  be  handled,  almost  as 
if  it  had  become  his  novel,  right  down  to  the  last,  “And 
as  was  shown,  p.  79,  line  21,  is  awkward.  .  .  .”  Instead 
of  assuming  the  author  could  be  presented  with  a  con¬ 
cept  of  revision,  this  editor  offered  page  numbers  and 
line  numbers  as  a  “help”  to  the  author.  The  author 
was  enraged  and  took  his  novel  elsewhere,  and  the 
editor  never  knew  why. 

An  editor’s  weird  conception  of  himself  and  his  pub¬ 
lication  is  often  stunningly  revealed  in  his  rejection 
letter.  The  fiction  editor  of  Seventeen  sends  back  a  form 
rejection  slip,  detailing  the  magazine’s  policies,  with 
each  unsolicited  manuscript.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Seventeen’ s  policy  when  I  sent  them  a  boy-girl 
story  that  had  been  tentatively  accepted  by  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  then  lost  for  a  month  when  the  as¬ 
sociate  editor  involved  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  have 
a  baby,  then  found,  and  then  rejected  after  the  maga¬ 
zine  underwent  its  first  “profound”  editorial  shake-up. 

Titled  Seventeen’ s  Editorial  Requirements  for  Fic¬ 
tion,  the  form  letter  notes,  “Seventeen  fiction  never 
falls  into  the  category  of  the  typical  ‘teenage’  story. 
We  want  depth  in  writing  and  high  literary  quality.” 
The  disparity  between  what  they  claim  they  want  and 
what  they  really  think  of  their  readers,  was  probably 
best  illustrated  by  the  copy  accompanying  a  full-page 
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ad  that  recently  appeared  in  the  N.Y.  Tim,es.  A  dreamy, 
Lolita-faced  girl  was  saying: 

“How  do  I  look  to  others?  I  so  often  wonder  about 
the  impression  I’m  making.  Do  I  look  attractive?  Am 
I  saying  the  right  thing?  Am  I  acting  the  way  I  should? 
Life  isn’t  easy  for  teen-agers  .  .  .  each  experience  is  so 
new.  But  Seventeen  understands  how  we  feel  .  .  .  points 
tb,e  way  to  our  dreams.” 

(The  fiction  requirements  letter,  disregarding  the 
ad’s  message,  went  on  to  exhort:  “We  like  entertaining 
stories  but  not  slight  ones ;  humorous  stories  that  do 
not  condescend  to  young  people  or  caricature  them  are 
welcome.”) 

Even  an  editor  of  a  lowly  and  lurid  men’s  magazine, 
which  prospers  on  a  formula  of  sex,  sadism  and  two- 
fistedness,  can  dream  a  quite  fantastic  picture  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  magazine.  Having  sold  him  articles  before, 
I  wrote  to  him  concerning  an  expose  of  the  goings-on  at 
ski  resorts.  His  present  issue  carried  one  article  titled 
The  Yank  Flier  Led  a  Band  of  Vengeance  Brides  and 
another  called  The  1000  Bawdy  Nights  of  Rome’s  Wild¬ 
est  Emperor.  His  rejection  letter  stated,  “Your  story 
sounds  too  lip-smacking.”  Had  I  ever  been  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  I  would  have  worried  what  was  really  behind  such 
a  bizarre  admonition.  I  prayed  for  his  misguided  soul, 
and  took  the  story  to  a  magazine  whose  featured  article 
that  month  was  They  Watched  Vs  Make  Love  Under 
Red  Guerilla  Guns. 

Esquire,  so  far  as  sheer,  intense  crudity  of  rej.ec- 
tioneering,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  This  is  largely  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  youthful  age  of  its  editors  who  simply  have 
not  yet  learned  better  manners.  The  classic  here  is  the 
pithy  one-sentence,  memo-pad  note,  scribbled  illegibly 
in  blue  pencil,  something  consistently  insipid  and  in¬ 
sulting  like  this  one :  “Too  bad,  but  this  one  didn’t  quite 
make  it.” 

The  big,  glossy  monthly,  which  used  to  appeal  to  the 
middle-aged  man  with  lousy  taste  in  clothes,  now  is 
assaulting  the  post  teen-age  market,  ostensibly  because 
Playboy’s  prurience  has  swiped  too  many  readers  and 
because  marketing  studies  showed  that  kids  have  a  lot 
of  money  to  spend. 

Naturally,  to  know  what  late-puberty  readers  want, 
one  needs  late-puberty  editors;  hence  the  confusion 
reigning  at  Esquire.  One  article  idea  which  was  at  first 
rejected,  was  mysteriously  reawakened  a  month  later 
by  one  of  Esquire’s  pubescents,  toyed  with,  explored, 
debated  over,  until  ultimately  your  reporter  was  told, 
“Well,  if  you  were  Tom  Wolfe  or  Terry  Southern,  okay; 
but  you’re  not.”  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes.  .  .  . 

And  since  Terry  Southern  and  Tom  Wolfe  cpn’t  write 
all  of  Esquire’s  articles,  and  since  free-lancers  have 
trouble  keeping  up  with  Esquire’s  constantly  changing 
view  of  its  readership,  the  young  editors  themselves 
have  begun  to  pen  an  unusually  large  share  of  the 
magazine’s  non-fiction.  Under  their  and  other  bylines, 
a  whole  spate  of  articles  have  recently  appeared,  aimed 
at  the  youthful  Esquire  reader,  on  such  subjects  as  col¬ 
lege  boys,  college  girls,  and  what  it’s  like  in  the  army, 
all  presented  with  great  fanfare  and  cutie-pie  photo¬ 
graphs,  but  of  such  old-hat  proportions  that  even  the 
unworldly  17-year-olds  knew  they  had  seen  it  all  before. 

There  is  something  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  in  the  way 
Esquire  has  established  and  maintained  its  own  unal¬ 
terably  slick  vision  of  the  world,  a  curious  world  cali¬ 
brated  in  units  called  “establishments”  and  “institu¬ 


tions.”  In  the  process  of  Esquire’s  metamorphosis,  what 
used  to  be  sophistication  has  degenerate^  into  a  unique 
brand  ’of  conservative  sophomorism — which,  for  col¬ 
lectors  of  rejection  letters,  has  its  own  quaint  charm. 

So  as  not  to  assume  any  guilt  by  omission,  the  editors 
of  the  Nation,  Harper’s  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  based  on 
the  findings  of  this  report,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  maintained  a  gentlemanly  bearing  in  their  re- 
jectioneering  techniques.  _  ••  ■(, 

The  report  on  rejection  letters  and  the  offensive  edi¬ 
torial  mentality  behind  them  concludes  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  :  If  bus  drivers  and  lawyers  need  licenses, 
why  shouldn’t  an  editor  be  required  to  offer  proof  of 
his  knowledge  of  technique  and  content? 

This  discussion  arose  in  Europe  last  spring  when,  it 
should  be  noted,  a  Madrid  literary  critic  was  heavily 
fined  after  it  was  proved  in  court  that  he  hadn’t  read  a 
certain  book  before  publishing  his  review  of  it.  (The 
parallels  are  apparent:  editors,  serving  as  ‘first  readers,’ 
who  are  Bryn  Mawr  drop-outs  and  Gibbs  secretaries, 
etc.) 

It  is  futher  felt  that  the  licensing  of  editors  will 
sharply  decrease-  the  number  of  arbitrary  and  capri¬ 
cious  rejections,  and,  indeed,  thin  out  the  ranks  of  ugly 
editors  themselves.  An  editor  should  be  carefully  tested 
on  the  tools  of  criteria  with  which  he  passes  judgment. 

That  rejectioneering  involves  incredible  errors  of 
judgment  seems  validated  by  the  fact  that  only  recently 
Elliott  Baker’s  well-received  A  Fine  Madness,  winner 
of  a  whopping  Putnam  award,  and  Richard  Kim’s  The 
Martyred,  over  which  the  nation’s  leading  critics  did 
handstands,  were  both  first  rejected  at  six  or  eight 
other  houses.  The  situation  is  not  at  all  new:  incompe¬ 
tent  editors  and  stark  errors  of  judgment  have  a  glori¬ 
ous  tradition — Look  Homeward,  Angel  and  Gone  With 
the  Wind  were  also  rejected  several  times  each;  and, 
according  to  legend,  editor  Andre  Gide  rejected  the 
first  volumes  of  Proust’s  Remembrance  series. 

If  he  is  a  fiction  editor,  the  editor  should  be  tested 
to  see  whether  he  can  write  a  page  of  unpretentious 
dialogue.  Test  him  on  the  history  of  writing.  Is  he 
dimly  aware  that  writers  existed  before  Leon  Uris  and 
Harold  Robbins,  after  Terry  Southern  and  Tom  Wolfe, 
before  and  after  James  Michener  and  James  Baldwin? 

If  he  is  a  non-fiction  editor  of  a  major  consumer 
magazine,  determine  how  he  pretends  to  know  what’s 
really  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  fat  lady  on  that 
porch  in  Kansas,  the  one  person  he  daily  idealizes  ip 
selecting  editorial  material  palatable  and  comprehens¬ 
ible  to  her  mentality. 

Let  there  be  essay-type  questions  so  that  an  editor 
would  be  compelled  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  write 
meaningful,  intelligible  sentences.  Let  there  be  multiple 
choice  questions,  such  as:  What  consumes  most  of  your 
time  as  an  editor?  (a)  Idea-searching  (b)  Internal 
politicking  (c)  Worrying  about  your  job  (d)  Worrying 
about  publishing  your  novel. 

Lastly,  a  psychological  test  would  be  deemed  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  Here,  an  editor  would  be  administered 
such  questions  as:  Do  you  enjoy  a  sense  of  power? 
Were  you  a  writer  before  you  became  an  editor?  Do 
you  want  to  be  a  writer  now?  Do  you  consider  your¬ 
self  a  frustrated  writer? 

[Editor’s  note:  The  preceding  article  has  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Realist.'] 
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Son  of  September  Morn 


by  Paul  Hoffman 


Paul  Nuchims  paints  partial  nudes.  Not  partially 
clothed.  Just  parts  of  nudes — the  parts  that  landed  him 
before  the  bar  of  New  York’s  Criminal  Court  on  an 
obscenity  charge. 

At  age  30  Nuchims  is  a  blue-eyed,  blackbearded  ex- 
pressionistic  artist  who  works  out  of  a  combination 
home,  studio  and  gallery  on  Greenwich  Village’s  East 
10th  Street.  It  is  called  The  Yellow  Kid  Gallery  after 
America’s  first  cai'toon  character,  who  gave  rise  to  the 
hallowed  phrase,  “yellow  journalism.” 

Nuchims’  paintings  have  not  yet  started  a  school  of 
“yellow  expressionism,”  but  they  have  given  him  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  painter  busted  in  the  Big 
Town  on  an  obscenity  rap.  New  York’s  protectors  of 
the  public  morality  probably  haven’t  made  such  a  fuss 
over  oil-on-canvass  since  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  caught  a  glimpse  of  September  Morn  at  the 
turn  of  the'  century. 

Nuchims’  nudge  with  the  law  started  on  Feb.  1  with 
Michael  Natow,  a  rookie  cop  with  less  than  a  year  on 
the  force  and  no  obscenity  arrests  to  his  credit  (or  dis¬ 
credit,  depending  on  where  you  stand).  Natow  just 
walked  into  The  Yelloiv  Kid  Gallery,  copped  a  peek  at 
Nuchims’  nudes — actually  they  were  only  three  of  the 
many  paintings  in  the  gallery — and  bagged  the  artist. 

The  three  expressionistic  paintings  presumably  por¬ 
trayed  female  genitalia,  close  up.  (I  say  “presumably” 
because  the  defense  intends  to  force  the  prosecution  to 
prove  what  the  paintings  depict.)  One  of  the  3-by-3 
foot  paintings  is  inscribed :  But  my  heart  belongs  to 
daddy. 

In  his  wanderings  around  the  gallery,  Natow  also 
seized  five  black-and-white  sketches,  or  series  of  sketch¬ 
es,  presumably  showing  both  male  and  female  sex 
organs,  occasionally  coited.  Also  seized  was  one  cartoon 
strip,  presumably  featuring  a  character  with  an  erog¬ 
enous  proboscus,  subject  to  what  a  Fanny  Hill  critic 
once  called  “the  longitudinal  fallacy.” 

The  sketches  and  the  cartoon  strip  were  actually 
executed  by  friends  of  Nuchims,  but  that  didn’t  affect 
the  arrest.  Nuchims  wasn’t  charged  with  drawing  them, 
only  with  displaying  them  publicly  and  offering  them 
for  sale.  As  Nuchims’  attorney  explained  to  him,  it 
isn’t  against  the  law  to  draw  dirty  pictures— only  to 
own  them,  sell  them,  give  them  away  or  show  them  to 
someone. 

It’s  doubtful  whether  many  cops  ever  walked  intd 
The  Yellow  Kid  Gallery  (or  any  other  New  York  art  “ 
gallery,  for  that  matter)  before  Natow  noticed  Nu¬ 
chims’  nudes,  but  once  they  were  declared  “obscene,” 
even  by  a  rookie  policeman  .  .  .  well,  that  was  another 
matter.  ' 

“The  cops  really  get  excited  about  this  stuff,”  Nu¬ 
chims  said.  “At  the  Ninth  Precinct  over  on  East  5th 
Street,  they  all  started  crowding  around  to  look  at  the 
pictures.  Cops  even  came  in  from  other  precincts  to 
get  a  glimpse.  And  they  didn’t  talk  to  me  like  a  crim¬ 
inal — they  treated  me  like  some  sort  of  shaman  or  high 
priest.  They  wanted  to  know  did  I  use  live  models? 
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How  close  did  I  get  to  them?  Did  I  ever  get  anything?” 

Actually,  Nuchims  explained  over  beef  goulash  and 
beer,  the  three  paintings  in  question  were  “quick  stud¬ 
ies”  he  had  dashed  off  about  3  months  before,  rely¬ 
ing  on  “a  combination  of  imagination  and  a  high  school 
text  on  anatomy  and  physiology.”  (He  didn’t  cite 
“memory.”)  No  price  tags  were  on  the  paintings,  but 
Nuchims  said  he’d  hoped  to  sell  them  for  $200  each. 

Detroit-born,  Nuchims  studied  at  the  Detroit  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Art,  Wayne  State  University  (BFA,  1957)  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  (MFA,  1960).  He  was  a 
teaching  fellow  at  Michigan  and  an  art  instructor  at 
West  Virginia  State  College  and  at  Western  Michigan 
University.  He  has  had  group  shows  and  one-man  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Kalamazoo  and  Charles¬ 
ton  before  coming  to  New  York  to  open  The  Yellow 
Kid  Gallery  last  year. 


Patrolman  Natow  presented  a  stark  contrast  at 
Nuchims’  pre-trial  hearing  in  Criminal  Court.  Tall  and 
blond,  wearing  green  wash  pants  and  a  green  jacket  ‘ 
over  a  V-neck  sweater  (no  shirt),  he  looked  like  a 
basketball  player  on  a  Big  Ten  campus.  But  his  speech 
was  something  else  again.  Natow  is  strictly  a  dis  and 
dat  man  who  referred  to  Nuchims’  creations  at  “pit¬ 
chers.” 

“I  seen  ’em  troo  da  winder,”  he  said  at  one  point. 

Nuchims’  hearing  was  held  in  a  back  room  of  the 
Criminal  Courts  building — away  from  the  crowd  of 
curious  and  salacious — before  Judge  Maurice  H.  Matz- 
kin,  a  kindly  grey-haired  type  who  readily  admitted  he 
wasn’t  an  expert  on  art.  The  prosecutor  was  Vincent 
Cucci,  District  Attorney  Hogan’s  latest  assistant-in- 
charge-of-suppressing-smut  (he  had  assisted  in  the 
prosecution  of  Lenny  Bruce)  who  readily  admitted  he 
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couldn’t  define  “obscenity.”  His  only  witness  was  Officer 
Natow. 

The  policeman  quickly  testified  to  walking  into  the 
gallery  and  seeing  the  paintings  and  sketches,  which 
were  then  introduced  into  evidence.  Natow  set  the  three 
paintings  against  the  d'ounsel  table  facing  the  judge. 

“You’ve  got  one  of  them  upside  down,”  the  judge 
said,  adding  quickly  be  way  of  explanation :  “I  can  see 
by  the  writing  on  it.” 

Natow  also  unwrapped  the  sketches.  In  testimony  to 
police  protection  of  property,  the  glass  in  several 
frames  had  broken.  Natow  then  told  of  seizing  the 
evidence,  of  arresting  Nuchims  and  of  the  defendant’s 
admission : 

“I  says,  ‘Who  does  dis  work?’  and  he  says,  ‘I  do.’  ’’ 

People’s  case. 

Under  cross-examination  by  H.  Ronald  Gould,  a 
young  defense  attorney  from  the  American  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union,  Natow  said  he  had  gone  to  the  gallery 
on  the  complaint  of  an  anonymous  woman. 

“You  don’t  know  if  these  were  the  pictures  she  com¬ 
plained  about?”  Gould  asked. 

“I  seen  ’em  from  the  outside,”  Natow  replied. 

Even  when  shown  photographs  of  other  paintings  in 
the  gallery,  Natow  could  not  recall  seeing  them.  Gould 
tried  to  introduce  the  photos  into  evidence:  “Our  con¬ 
tention  is  that  this  was  a  showing  of  works  of  art,  the 
range  of  this  man’s  experience  and  creation.  You  can’t 
take  one,  or  two,  or  three  paintings  out  of  context  and 
call  them  obscene,  just  as  you  can’t  take  one  passage 
out  of  Fanny  Hill  out  of  context  and  call  it  obscene.” 

Judge  Matzkin  disagreed.  “This  isn’t  taking  any¬ 
thing  out  of  context.  ...  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  tie-in 
with  these  three  so-called  works  of  art.” 

Motion  to  dismiss  on  ground  the  people  have  failed 
to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case. 

In  support  of  his  motion,  Gould  cited  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  definition  of  obscenity — “hard-core 
pornography  .  .  .  dirt  for  dirt’s  sake  .  .  .  dirt  for 
money’s  sake” — and  the  implied  mass  distribution. 
“These  paintings  cannot  be  sold  like  a  girlie  magazine 
on  the  newsstand  for  25  cents,”  he  argued.  “These 
paintings,  rather,  are  works  of  art  designed  for  a 
limited  audience.  Only  one  person  could  own  one  of 
these  paintings.” 

Judge  Matzkin:  “It’s  very  hard  for  me  to  see  any¬ 
thing  in  it  except  something  lewd  and  lascivious.  Every¬ 
thing  about  it  reflects  a  complete  disregard  of  decency. 
...  If  it  is  anything  but  hard-core  pornography,  then 
the  court  doesn’t  see  what’s  before  it.” 

Gould :  “Painters  throughout  history  have  painted 
male  and  female  sex  organs — and  they’re  still  doing  it 
today.” 

Judge  Matzkin:  “How  do  you  distinguish  these  car¬ 
toons  from  hard-core  pornography?” 

Gould:  “They  do  not  appeal  to  the  prurient  interest 
of  the  average  person.  This  is  not  a  girlie  magazine 
which  appeals  to  the  lustful  thoughts.  This,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  is  art.” 

Cucci  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he  agreed 
with  Judge  Matzkin,  who  denied  the  motion  and  or¬ 
dered  Nuchims  to  stand  trial  on  April  19. 

Outside  of  court,  Gould  explained  that  he  intended 
to  call  a  series  of  expert  witnesses — eminent  art  pro¬ 
fessors,  art  critics,  museum  directors,  gallery  owners 
and  other  artists — to  testify  at  the  trial  that  Nuchims’ 


paintings  were  not  obscene  according  to  the  “contem¬ 
porary  community  standards”  of  the  art  world.  He 
added  that  he  intended  to  introduce  evidence  ranging 
from  the  Kama  Kala  to  Chagall  and  Von  Koenig. 

Meanwhile,  Gould’s  legal  associates  were  placing 
bets  with  each  other  on  whether  the  case — and  the 
statute — would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Criminal  Court, 
Appellate  Term  of  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  or  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Few  had 
any  doubt  that  Nuchims  would  win  in  the  end. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  Nuchims  is  being  forced  to 
the  time,  trouble  and  expense  of  trial  and  appeal  not 
on  the  judgment  of  a  grand  jury  (as  was  Bruce),  nor 
even  on  the  judgment  of  the  Police  Department’s  Legal 
Bureau  or  the  District  Attorney’s  office  (as  was  the 
film,  Flaming  Creatures) ,  but  on  the  obscenity  stand¬ 
ards  of  one  rookie  cop  and  an  anonymous  woman. 

“There’s  ‘pop  art’  and  ‘op  art,’  ”  Nuchims  quipped, 
“and  now  there’s  ‘cop  art.’  ” 

Before  Natow  wrapped  the  paintings  and  sketches 
to  return  them  to  the  Police  Property  Clerk,  a  dozen 
policemen  who  had  been  waiting  to  testify  in  other 
cases  rushed  to  the  judge’s  bench  to  view  the  evidence. 


An  American  Nightmare 

We  reached  into  some  middle  ground  of  a  race, 
we  were  like  bicycle  riders  caught  in  the  move  of 
lap  after  lap  around  a  track,  soon  we  would  be 
nothing  but  a  rhythm  which  was  nothing  but  a 
rhythm  which  would  pump  on  to  a  climax  I  knew 
now  would  never  come,  and  in  the  center  of  this 
vortex  she  flattened  her  fingers  on  the  back  of  my 
neck  with  a  hard  little  gesture,  as  if  to  ask,  “Do 
you  want  to  now?”  but  from  an  instinct  I  did  not 
question,  I  said,  “No,  I  don’t  want  to  ...  I  can’t 
so  long  as  you  have  that  thing  in  you,”  which  I 
never  said  before,  and  she  shifted,  I  was  out,  the 
shock  comparable  to  banging  one’s  head  on  a  low 
beam,  and  then  I  searched  for  that  corporate  rub¬ 
bery  obstruction  I  detested  so  much,  found  it  with 
a  finger,  pulled  it  forth,  flipped  it  away  from  the 
bed.  Like  diving  on  a  cold  winter  day  back  to  a 
warm  pool,  I  was  back  in  her,  our  wills  now  met, 
locked  in  a  contest  like  an  exchange  of  stares 
which  goes  on  and  on.  .  .  . 

— Norman  Mailer  in 
An  American  Dream 

She  was  goggle-legged  and  I  nosed  into  the 
sweat  of  her  like  from  scenting  in  the  hay  and 
eye-mouthed  she  crooned,  “Now  we  can  make-a  ze 
baby.”  After  considering  I  snorted,  “Okay,”  but 
before  my  crackling  came  into  her  loft,  roof  pieces 
dropped  down  and  she  moaned,  “Lordy  no,  I  for¬ 
got — ze  pill — I  take-a  ze  pill!”  All  in  a  moment  I 
was  out  and  back  on  the  edge  and  I  plunged  en¬ 
tire  into  that  eye-mouth  sliding  down  the  warm 
esophagus  and  into  the  pit  of  her  where  I  fished 
for  that  drug  envelope  enclosing  the  phony  con¬ 
venience  I  detested  and  caught  it  but  before  I 
could  crawl  back  up  with  it  and  out,  saw,  felt, 
absorbed  some  black  wet  light  that  changed  me 
and  I  wanted  something  I  had  never  wanted  be¬ 
fore.  “Yes,  let  me  suck  of  this  candy,”  I  said,  “and 
never  come  up  for  breathing  from  the  honey- 
sweet  sea  of  your  entrails.  .  .  .” 

— L.  B.  DeLaurentis 
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1  I  EXPERTS  AND  OTHER  » DANGERS  i 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

the  public  is  apt  to  laugh  impolitely  when  experts  come 
on  stage.  You  can  hardly  blame  the  layman  if'he  takes 
the  word  of  experts  that  experts  are  stupid,  irrespon¬ 
sible,  hopelessly  incompetent  and  demented.  Another 
reason  the  layman  tends  to  snigger  at  the  sight  of 
two  experts  getting  together  to  practice  apartness :  the 
difference  in  opinions  is  too  great  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Consider  some  cases : 

Dr.  Pascal  P.  Pirone,  plant  pathologist  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  in  the  Bronx,  sounds  an  alarm 
over  a  suburban  blight  that  has  been  sickening  hem¬ 
lock  trees.  The  blight,  he  warns,  is  “quite  serious”  and 
will  get  much  worse  if  something  isn’t  done  about  it. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  Walter  Androsko,  U.S. 
Dep’t.  of  Agriculture  Agent  for  Westchester  County, 
opines  the  blight  is  so  small  “it  is  net  worth  mention¬ 
ing.”  Quite  a  blight  this  must  be,  if  it’s  too  serious  to 
be  worth  mentioning. 

If  you  swear  by  science,  take  the  strange  case  of 
Edward  Teller  and  Hans  Bethe,  who  sit  somewhere 
near  Zeus  among  the  gods  of  physics.  Working  from 
the  same  date,  these  estimable  and  highly  nuclear  gen¬ 
tlemen  arrived  at  exactly  opposite  conclusions  regard¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  monitoring  a  nuclear  test  ban. 
You’d  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find  two  laymen  unscien¬ 
tific  enough  to  duplicate  this  performance. 

Then  there  were  the  diabetes  specialists  who.  testi¬ 
fied  at  a  Senate  hearing  in  1960  on  the  safety  of  a  new 
anti-diabetic  drug  (chlorpropamide).  One  medic  hotly 
affirmed  the  drug  was  unsafe  and  had  put  43  people 
under.  Three  other  specialists,  equally  steamy  under 
the  collar,  asserted  it  hadn’t. 

If  something  as  relatively  simple  as  cause  of  death 
can’t  be  agreed  on  by  specialists  one  in  43  times,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  our  doctors  come  to  a  more  re¬ 
assuring  consensus  in  the  matter  of  separating  the 
quick  and  the  dead?  I’m  not  letting  it  worry  me,  but  it 
seems  more  than  just  barely  possible  that  some  doc 
who  started  at  the  foot  of  his  class  and  eventually 
reached  the  foot  of  our  bed  might  get  some  of  us  buried 
before  we  were  quite  ready  for  a  quietus. 

Here  are  experts  goring,  impaling  and  disemboweling 
each  other.  Mere  mortal  wounds,  however,  don’t  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  remaining  in  fine  shape.  Chin  up  and 
reputations  intact,  they  strut  about,  ready  and  fully 
qualified  to  give  their  unreliable  testimony  in  some 
other  important  matter. 

The  damage  that  experts  wreak  on  each  other  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  blood-letting  they  give  themselves  is 
even  worse.  The  boners  of  the  cognoscenti  have  long 
been  famous. 

If  you  like  roast  doctor,  we  offer  you  the  police  phy¬ 
sician  in  an  upstate  New  York  community,  who  testified 
that  the  eyes  of  an  alleged  drunken  driver  were  blood¬ 
shot,  with  pupils  dilated  and  unresponsive  to  light. 
What  the  physician  didn’t  know  was  that  one  of  the 
bloodshot,  pupil-dilated  eyes  into  which  he  glared  with 
such  medical  acuity  was  a  glass  one. 

Moving  on  to  art — a  galaxy  of  distinguished  art  ex¬ 
perts  were  caught  with  their  know-how  down  not  too 
long  ago  by  friends  of  Harvard’s  Fogg  Museum.  (Don’t 
ask  me  how  you  get  palsy  with  a  museum;  the  New 


York  Times  called  them  “friends”  and  I’m  merely 
stringing  along.)  The  experts  were  asked  by  these 
friendly  people  to  choose  the  real  goods  from  a  mixture 
that  contained  originals  and  fakes.  Some  of  the  fogg  in 
the  museum  must  have  affected  their  powers  of  dis¬ 
crimination — many  art  big-wigs  chose  fakes.  One  pos¬ 
sible  moral  of  all  this  is,  laymen  should  jack  up  their 
low  opinmn  of  art  frauds,  considering  the  high  rating 
art  experts  give  them. 

Well,  says  sophisticated  you,  what  can  you  expect  in 
the  art  field?  There’s  so  much  hokum  and  hokus  in  that 
racket,  even  an  expert  could  lose  his  way.  So  let’s  get 
closer  to  earth,  and  see  what  goes  on  back  at  the  ranch. 

In  1948  and  ’49,  dear  amigos,  our  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  advised  mink  ranchers  to  feed  their  animals 
waste  chicken  parts  instead  of  horsemeat.  The  chicken- 
fed  mink  lost  their  hair,  and  mink  ranchers  lost  their 
shirts.  Twenty-one  ranchers  in  eight  states  sued,  but 
it  was  a  waste  of  time.  Our  Agriculture  Department, 
it  seems,  can  be  held  accountable  only  for  its  successes. 


If  these  error-prone  gentlemen  had  been  laymen, 
compassion  might  have  sprouted.  Anyone  can  make  a 
mistake.  Experts,  however,  don’t  often  concede  the  pos¬ 
sibility  , which  tends  to  ossify  feelings  of  charity  and 
good-will. 

Before  the  high-altitude  nuclear  tests  made  on  July 
9,  1962,  for  instance,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Defense  Department  said  the  tests  would  leave 
little  lasting  radiation  at  high  altitudes.  No  maybes 
here.  All  uncertainties  had  been  pumped  out,  by  the 
same  pumps,  apparently,  that  inflate  the  egos  of  ex¬ 
perts.  But  lo  and  behold,  after  the  tests  came  a  defla¬ 
tion.  The  same  agencies  now  sheepishly  admitted  that 
a  strong  radiation  belt  had  been  set  up  that  might 
linger  for  years. 
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We  non-experts  hate  to  be  spoilsports,  but  our  feeling 
can’t  be  downed  that  people  who  play  with  that  nuclear 
stuff  should  be  a  little  moke  careful.  “Oops — sorry !” 
just  doesn’t  sound  dignified  enough  to  become  the  fa¬ 
mous  last  words  emanating  from  our  overheated  little 
sphere. 

If  the  worst  that  could  be  said  about  our  experts  was 
that  they  made  mistakes,  their  dignity  would  be  fairly 
safe  from  pot-shots — even  non-experts  blunder.  What 
makes  experts  such  choice  targets  is  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  their  mistakes,  in  the  light  of  the  pride  they 
take  in  being  less  prone  to  error  than  common  mortals. 

It’s  been  a  long,  long  time  since  we  discovered  that 
current  flows  from  negative  to  positive,  but  our  electri¬ 
cal  specialists  still  insist  it  goes  the  opposite  way,  as 
in  Ben  Franklin’s  day.  For  our  electronic  experts,  cur¬ 
rent  moves  in  the  correct  direction.  It  remains  a  peren¬ 
nial  mystery  how  electrical  kooks  who  live  in  the  18th 
Century  can  retain  their  franchise  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Another  durable  idiocy  is  the  gook-talk  our  experts 
cling  to — the  more  preposterous  when  we  consider  the 
trouble  they  themselves  run  into  in  doping  out  words 
of  one  syllable.  Ponder  this  definition  of  reading,  palmed 
off  on  his  colleagues  by  a  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  at  the  California  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  : 

“A  processing  skill  of  symbolic  reasoning,  sustained 
by  the  interfacilitation  of  an  intricate  hierarchy  of 
substrata  factors  that  have  been  mobilized  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  working  system  and  pressed  into  service  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  reader.” 

A  smart  layman  might  conceivably  decipher  this,  if 
we  gave  him  a  quiet  room,  a  good  dictionary,  and  paid 
him  time  and  a  half.  A  trained  psychologist,  however, 
would  find  the  odds  stacked  against  him.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  seems  unavoidable  when  you  chew  over  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  British  psychologist  at  the  Thirteenth 
International  Congress  on  Occupational  Health,  that  he 
had  missed  a  train  in  New  York’s  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  because  he  couldn’t  understand  the  directions  tell¬ 
ing  him  where  the  track  was.  He  wasn’t  a  solo  dunce 
either — several  colleagues  admitted  that  they  too  found 
themselves  up  the  creek  when  it  came  to  coping  with 
such  brain-crushers  as  driving  rules  and  telephoned 
instructions. 

Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory  in  Tennessee,  re-hashes  an  old  beef 
in  the  field  of  science  when  he  complains  that  scientists 
are  unable  to  make  themselves  pellucid  to  their  own 
colleagues,  much  less  to  the  public  at  large.  Probable 
root  of  the  trouble  is  the  scientist’s  fear  that  if  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  too  clearly,  he  won’t  be  considered 
scientific.  Another  plausible  motivation  —  probably  a 
subterranean  one — is  the  scientist’s  desire  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  young  people  on  the  way  up  to 
reach  his  grey  eminence. 

Lawmakers  have  also  become  notorious  for  their 
ability  to  change  the  obscure  into  the  incomprehensible 
A  layman  can  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  a  maker 
or  interpreter  of  law  who  accidentally  pens  a  page  of 
clear  English,  tears  it  up  and  starts  over.  We  can  cite, 
in  this  connection,  the  complaint  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas  that  recent  decisions  of  the 
I.C.C.  are  written  in  language  as  intelligible  as  ancient 
Sanskrit.  Lawmakers  and  lawyers  use  mystifying  Eng¬ 
lish,  of  course,  for  the  same  reason  that  military  people 
send  intelligence  in  code:  to  baffle  the  enemy. 
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Is  a  change  in  the  public’s  attitude  toward  experts 
likely?  Is  there  any  chance  that  these  fact-packed  little 
tin  gods,  top-heavy  with  information  and  misinforma¬ 
tion,  will  one  day  arouse  undiluted  admiraton? 

It  doesn’t  look  that  way.  The  gaffes  and  kookeries 
our  experts  are  guilty  of — aside  from  further  diminish¬ 
ing  the  respect  thgy  can  extort — generally  do  them  little 
harm.  No  incentive  for  improvement  consequently 
exists. 

Hooper,  Pulse  and  Neilsen,  the  three  most  respected 
broadcast  rating  services,  have  all  rated  Louisville  sta¬ 
tion  WAKY.  Hooper  said  47%  of  the  area’s  audiences 
were  regular  listeners.  Pulse  asserted  the  figure  was 
29%.  Neilsen  made  it  an  even  5%.  These  scientific  de¬ 
terminations  of  how  many  people  listened  to  the  broad¬ 
casts  left  only  one  detail  unclear :  how  many  people 
listened  to  the  broadcasts.  But  the  companies  remain 
the  three  most  respected  rating  services. 

A  survey  made  by  J.  S.  Livingston,  a  syndicated 
financial  columnist,  reveals  that  economists  are  on  the 
button  with  their  forecasts  only  one  of  every  three 
times.  This  is  a  batting  average  17%  worse  (in  cases 
involving  two  possible  choices)  than  it  would  be  if  the 
economists  turned  in  their  degrees  and  simply  flipped 
a  coin.  Has  this  resulted  in  economists  doing  the  decent 
thing — jumping  out  of  their  ivory  towers,  or  taking  up 
astrology?  You  guess. 

A  study  of  the  recommendations  of  sixteen  financial 
services,  made  by  the  distinguished  economist  and  sta¬ 
tistician  Alfred  Cowles,  revealed  that  a  sucker  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had,  instead  of  taking  advice, 
bought  any  average  stock  and  held  on  to  it.  You  and  I 
realize  that  a  financial  advisor  who  is  really  hep  to 
making  money  in  Wall  Street  would  do  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better  closing  his  doors  to  the  public  and  communing 
with  himself.  But  does  that  stop  people  from  stuffing 
the  pockets  of  stock  market  “experts”? 

It  looks  as  if  the  public  is  responsible  for  the  non¬ 
turning  of  the  expert  worm  in  the  direction  of  greater 
competence.  Our  inexpert  masses  don’t  merely  tolerate 
the  errors  of  experts — they  seem  to  welcome  them.  The 
theory,  at  any  rate,  explains  why  the  late  President 
Kennedy’s  popularity  experienced  its  highest  upsurge 
after  his  biggest  blunder — the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion ; 
and  whv  Eisenhower’s  prestige  soared  to  its  highest 
point  after  his  near-disastrous  handling  of  the  U-2 
affair. 

Additional  evidence  that  people  expect  and  want  ex¬ 
perts  to  fall  on  their  faces  lies  in  the  fact  that  penal¬ 
ties  often  descend  on  the  expert  who  doesn’t  trip.  Not 
making  a  mistake  can  be  very  serious. 

A  classic  case  is  that  of  an  American  spy — one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  cloak-and-dagger  gentry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Times — who  gave  his  superi¬ 
ors  advance  warning  that  Pearl  Harbor  was  going  to 
be  bombed.  His  bosses — either  because  they  were  dead 
drunk,  or  cold  sober,  or  undergoing  change  of  life — 
paid  no  attention  to  his  crystal  ball.  You  can  imagine 
their  resentment  when  the  prediction  turned  out  to  be 
correct.  Understandably  enough,  the  spy  was  fired,  and 
his  reports  desti'oyed. 

“Faith  in  the  national  leadership  was  essential  for 
our  effort,  and  h'e  and  his  reports  jeapordized  that 
faith,”  explains  Arthur  T.  Hadley  in  the  Neiv  York 
Times  Magazine  (May  29,  1960).  No  one  apparently 
thought  of  another  way  of  building  faith  in  the  national 
leadership — promoting  the  spy  and  firing  his  superiors. 
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All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  expert  who  wants 
to  keep  his  job  should  take  care  to  make  sizable  boo- 
boos  from  time  to  time,  particularly  in  important 
matters. 

Now  that  it’s  pretty  clear  that  experts  are  no  damn 
good,  according  to  their  own  opinion  of  each  other,  and 
not  much  good,  according  to  the  public’s — what  conclu¬ 
sion  can  we  the  jury  come  to?  Aren’t  experts  good  for 
something? 

Fair-mindedness  forces  us  to  say  they  are.  Aside 
from  their  recognized  functions,  they  provide  the  grati¬ 
fication  that  can  come  only  from  rejecting  the  best 
possible  advice.  What  old-timer  can’t  remember,  with¬ 
out  a  sharp  twinge  of  pleasure  (and  remorse)  getting 
A-l  advice  from  a  high-paid  specialist,  then  doing  the 
exact  opposite? 

Other  important  duties  of  the  experts — daily  attested 
to  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers — include  dis¬ 
crediting  other  experts,  confusing  the  issues,  and  ex¬ 
tracting  money  from  the  inexpert. 

These  are  all  important  functions,  and  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  play  them  down.  Can  you  imagine  the  economic 
dislocations  and  other  suffering  if  experts  zeroed  in  on 
only  one  major  target:  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  truth? 
Can  you  picture  the  effect  on  the  tobacco  industry — 
the  Wall  Streeters  jumping  out  of  tall  buildings — if  the 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Committee  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  that  smoking  and  cancer  were  unquestionably 
linked,  and  advised  people  to  stop  smoking?  Can  you 
picture  further,  the  horrendous  effect  on  politics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  probable  destruction  of  the  two-party  sys¬ 
tem,  if  their  new  devotion  to  the  truth  brought  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  experts  to  the  same  political 
conclusions  ? 

Obviously,  the  current  activities  of  our  experts,  ludi¬ 
crous  as  they  often  seem,  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  economy.  Experts  may  not  merit  our  respect,  but 
we  need  them  just  as  they  are.  Long  life  to  their  gaffes 
and  slap-happeries ! 

Safety-Prone  Drivers 

A  National  Driver’s  Test  conducted  by  CBS-TV  re¬ 
veals  that  the  average  motorist  knows  very  little  about 
driving  a  car — enough  only  to  be  a  menace  to  more 
competent  drivers.  Forty-two  %  of  the  1,779  persons 
who  took  the  written  test  failed  it  with  scores  below 
fifty-one,  the  minimum  passing  mark.  Another  33% 
barely  chinned  themselves  over  the  minimum.  Only 
25%  achieved  grades  of  either  excellent  or  good. 

With  so  many  bad  drivers  on  the  roads,  what  can  be 
done  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  fittest — those  long- 
neglected  refugees  from  Darwin’s  theory  who  so  badly 
need  protection  from  the  unfit? 

Educating  the  bad  driver  offers  little  hope  of  making 
our  roads  safer.  The  education  process  in  general  seems 
to  be  bad  for  driving.  Motorists  who  didn’t  finish  high 
school  did  better  on  CBS  questions  relating  to  driver 
hazards  than  college  graduates.  Dissuading  drivers 
from  going  to  college,  and  revoking  the  driving  licenses 
of  those  who  do,  offer  some  promise  of  reducing  acci¬ 
dents.  Closing  down  our  colleges  might  be  even  more 
effective. 

Statistics  from  other  sources  indicate  that  mass 
education  of  drivers  would  probably  be  a  futile  ap¬ 
proach.  According  to  insurance  company  data,  bad 
drivers  are  responsible  for  80%  or  more  of  road  deaths 
and  injuries. 
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These  drivers  do  not,  however,  consider  themselves 
inferior. 

A  report  presented  to  the  President’s  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety  a  number  of  years  ago,  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  400  motorists,  indicated  that  9  out  of  10 
drivers,  even  those  with  traffic  violation  records,  con¬ 
sider  themselves  above  average.  The  report  points  out 
that  this  belief  has  made  traffic  safety  education  inef¬ 
fective.  Making  our  millions  of  motorists  humble 
enough  to  recognize  that  they  are  lousy  drivers  and 
need  re-training  might  require,  educationally  speaking, 
the  equivalent  in  the  military  sphere  of  a  cobalt  bomb. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  bad  drivers  aren’t  likely 
to  improve  lies  in  the  general  unwillingness  to  obey 
the  law. 

A  check  made  by  the  Citizens  Traffic  Safety  Board  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  revealed  that  Chicago  motorists 
committed  an  average  of  nearly  1,000,000  violations  a 
day.  These  included  cheating  on  red  lights,  making 
turns  from  wrong  lanes  or  without  proper  signals,  and 
engaging  in  numerous  other  hazard-creating  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  Conditions  in  many  other  big  cities 
seem  to  be  quite  similar.  We’re  a  nation  of  conformists, 
except  where  laws  are  concerned. 

Another  big  reason  many  drivers  are  going  to  remain 
qontented  menaces  to  society  is  their  unwillingness  to 
refrain  from  drinking  before  taking  the  wheel.  The  cup 
that  cheers  is  the  depressing  cause  of  50%  or  more  of 
the  50,000-odd  auto  fatalities  that  take  place  annually. 
In  Russia,  drunken  drivers  have  been  shot  by  firing 
squads.  Only  a  Communist  government  would  think  of 
being  so  ruthless  to  the  ruthless  drunks  who  zoom 
crazily  over  our  highways. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  bad  driving  seems  to  be  here 
to  stay,  what  can  be  done  to  protect  good  drivers  and 
keep  them  healthy  endugh  to  be  knocked  over  by  nico¬ 
tine,  air  pollution,  pesticides  or  food  additives?  One 
promising  approach  would  be  a  system  that  physically 
separates  good  and  bad  drivers.  Paired  roads  could  pro¬ 
vide  a  solution.  Bad  drivers  would  be  restricted  to  one 
road,  good  drivers  could  use  the  other. 

To  avoid  stigmas  that  would  jeopardize  the  success 
of  the  program,  the  bad  driver’s  road  could  be  called 
the  good  driver’s  highway,  and  vice-versa.  (The  tech¬ 
nique  is  too  familiar  to  merit  comment.)  Good  drivers 
would  probably  be  delighted  to  trade  ignominy  for 
safety,  and  the  bad  ones,  with  nothing  to  trade  or  lose, 
would  contentedly  travel  the  high-status,  unsafe  roads 
reserved  for  them.  Citizens  councils  could,  where  need¬ 
ed,  be  organized  to  promote  driver  segregation. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  rules  such  segregation  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  impeachment  of  the  judges  is  imprac¬ 
tical,  a  warning  signal  system  could  be  substituted. 
Under  such  a  system,  signals  would  be  sent  out  when¬ 
ever  a  driver  violated  good  driving  principles.  Motor¬ 
ists  as  far  away  as  several  hundred  feet  who  heard  the 
signals,  and  in  whose  hearts  no  echoing  desire  for  an 
accident  throbbed,  would  promptly  pull  up  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  get  out  of  their  cars,  and  hide  behind  a 
tree  until  the  danger  passed.  Motorists  who  were  as 
incompetent,  accident-prone  or  as  tanked  as  the  on¬ 
coming  stiff  could  stand  their  ground  and  prepare  for 
action. 

Wouldn’t  accident-prone  and  bad  drivers  object  to 
such  an  arrangement,  on  the  grounds  they  were  being 
stigmatized?  Not  if  the  matter  was  being  handled  prop¬ 
erly.  If  awards  were  presented  for  unsafe  driving,  and 
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notches  cut  in  steering  wheels  for  every  accident  the 
motorist  had;  if  warning  signals  were  worded:  “Get 
»  off  the  road,  you  cowards — an  unbeaten  champion  is 
on  his  way!”  .  .  .  what  accident-proner  or  incompetent 
worth  his  salt  would  possibly  object? 

Other  approaches  are  worth  looking  into.  A  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Zoo,  for  instance,  found  that  chimpan¬ 
zees  can  not  only  be  trained  to  drive  cars — they  drive 
them  better  than  people.  Since  our  drivers  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  level  of  apes — not  for  several  gener¬ 
ations,  at  any  rate — why  not  make  it  a  mark  of  status 
to  let  a  trained  chimp  act  as  chauffeur?  Drivers  re¬ 
luctant  to  protect  lives  might  more  readily  consent  to 
so  distasteful  a  business  if  they  could  acquire  status 
in  doing  so. 

Motorists’  opposition  to  safety  gadgets  could,  inci¬ 
dentally,  be  better  exploited  than  it  is  now.  Current 
tactics  of  forcing  safety  belts  and  other  devices  on  the 
motoring  public  hardly  seem  called  for.  It  would  seem 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  persuade  or  coerce  only 
good  drivers  into  using  them,  permitting  bad  ones  to 
follow  their  sensible  inclinations  to  eliminate  them¬ 
selves.  Flouting  nature’s  tendency  to  weed  out  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  unfit  is  dangerous,  particularly  when  the 
unfit  are  able  and  willing  to  do  a  little  weeding  out 
themselves. 

I  think  the  point  is  clear.  The  good  driver,  the  safety- 
prone  motorist,  needs  protection.  Isn’t  it  time  we  gave 
him  as  much  consideration  as  we  give  our  bad  drivers? 

The  Dangers  of  Consistency 

Federal  legislation  has  been  approved  by  House  and 
Senate,  requiring  cautionary  labels  to  be  placed  on 
cigarettes.  The  labels  will  warn  users — presumably  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  recently  emigrated  from  Mars  —  that 
smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  health.  To  be  consistent 
in  its  new  and  gratifying  concern  for  the  health  of  its 
citizens,  the  government  should  require  warnings  on 
numerous  other  products  as  well. 

Whiskey,  which  has  pernicious  effects  more  immedi¬ 
ate  and  certain  than  cigarettes,  is  long  overdue  for  a 
pasting.  Something  along  these  lines  ought  to  be  suit¬ 
able  : 

Careful!  This  stuff  is  dangerous  to  health  and 
safety.  Drink  only  when  health  and  safety  are  not 
important. 

In  big  cities  where  air  is  highly  polluted,  signs 
might  be  mounted  above  street  designations,  warning 
breathers  to  consider,  before  inhaling,  that  the  air  they 
are  about  to  ingest  is  as  poisonous  as,  say,  6  or  7 
cigarettes.  Disposal  problems  might,  of  course,  arise 
if  substantial  numbers  of  people  take  these  warnings 
seriously,  and  opt  not  to  breathe. 

Many  foods  would  deserve  ticketing.  Eggs,  for  in¬ 
stance.  The  AMA  has  recommended  that  the  typical 
adult  restrict  his  consumption  of  eggs,  because  of  their 
very  high  cholesteral  content.  Why  not  an  egg  stamp 
that  reads,  over  skull  and  cross-bones : 

Danger!  Contains  artery  hardener  and  life  short- 
ener.  Four  a  week  may  be  tolerated.  Eat  more  at 
your  peril. 

Life  insurance  ads  would  make  fine  partners  to  these 
informative  signs,  and  help  defray  the  costs  of  the 
program. 

To  avoid  monotony,  different  forms  of  warning  might 
be  used.  Tiny  message-carrying  sail-boats  might  be 
floated  in  containers  of  milk.  A  legend  on  the  sails 
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would  read:  Caution  to  adults— Drink  no  more  than 
two  glasses  a  day!  Regurgitants  might  be  packed  at  the 
side  of  the  containers,  for  absent-minded  consumers 
who  swallow  the  boats. 

With  all  the  warnings  and  cautions  that  would  fill 
our  lives,  a  new  problem  would  probably  have  to  be 
faced:  how  to  :nduce  people  to  go  on  living.  Failure  to 
solve  this  problem,  however,  would  eliminate  our  popu¬ 
lation  problem,  so  how  can  we  possibly  lose? 

Rx  for  Communists 

Our  emaciated  local  Communists,  long  dying  of  the 
prosperity  that  has  afflicted  the  United  States,  have 
been  attacked  by  Chicago’s  Mayor  Richard  Daley.  Rich¬ 
ard  charges  that  Communists  are  participating  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations  in  his  city.  This  is  a  reprehen¬ 
sible  business,  of  course.  Advocating  respect  for  the 
Constitution  is  one  of  the  more  dangerous  activities 
our  subversives  engage  in. 

Illinois  Communists  concede  that  Daley’s  charge  is 
correct.  The  admission  should  be  enough  to  make  the 
entire  civil  rights  campaign  in  Chicago  become  suspect. 
Patriotic  civil  righters  would  do  well  to  leave  the  ranks 
and  work  through  other  groups  that  aren’t  mixed  up 
with  Communists — the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  say,  or  the  John 
Birch  Society,  or  any  other  organization  that  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  as  subversive  as  it  likes,  as  long  as  it  harbors 
no  Communist-type  subversives. 

The  Communist  Party  has  been  blamed  for  backing 
many  worthy  causes  in  the  past  thirty-odd  years.  If 
backing  such  causes  opened  the  doors  to  power,  CP 
leaders  would  long  ago  have  been  ushered  to  some  of 
the  seats  of  the  mighty.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  U.S.,  espousing  the  rights  of  people  is 
not  particularly  appreciated  by  the  people. 

We  suggest  to  CP  leaders  interested  in  getting  ahead 
that  they  stop  identifying  the  Party  with  worthy 
causes,  and  get  behind  some  deserving  unworthy  ones. 
Joining  crusades  for  abolishing  income  tax,  restoring 
States’  rights  or  putting  prayer  back  into  our  public 
schools  might  do  a  great  deal  to  build  the  Party  a  bet¬ 
ter  public  image. 

To  gain  power,  Communists  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  Rx  of  former  President  Eisenhower,  famed  target 
of  the  John  Birchers.  Ike,  who  was  identified  'by  Bircher 
chief  Robert  Welch  as  an  important  Communist  con¬ 
spirator,  blue-printed  the  road  to  power  better  than  any 
other  lower-ranking  Communist:  (1)  Infiltrate  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  (2)  Attain  high  office  as  a  Republican. 
(3)  Propagate  Communist  doctrine  that  so  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Republican  doctrine,  that  only  the  ultra-con¬ 
servative  cognoscenti  are  able  to  detect  it. 

Smart  tactics  like  this  would  strengthen  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  so  much,  the  FBI  would  no  longer  have  an 
excuse  for  continuing  to  support  it.  (Approximately 
17%  of  the  CP  membership,  including  its  hierarchy,  is 
made  up  of  dues-paying  FBI  agents,  according  to  a 
former  FBI  man  who  has  reformed.)  The  FBI  would, 
in  fact,  probably  be  compelled  to  switch  its  aid  program 
to  some  other  subversive  group  in  dire  need  of  subsi¬ 
dies.  The  advantage  to  the  CP  would,  of  course,  be 
freedom  from  the  restrictions  necessarily  incurred  in 
working  in  close  harmony  with  an  organization  whose 
aims  are  not  always  aligned  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  Party. 

Unhindered  by  government  aid,  the  Party  will  be 
free  to  seek  a  natural  haven  among  the  arch-conserva- 
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fives — people  passionate  enough,  moneyed  enough  and 
crazy  enough  to  be  taken  over  by  worse  kooks  than  our 
Communists. 

Our  Unemployed  U.N. 

The  persistent  bypassing  of  the  United  Nations  by 
the  U.S.  in  crisis  after  crisis — those  involving  Cuba, 
Vietnam- and  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  instance — 
has  left  us  with  a  problem.  What  is  the  U.N.  good  for? 
What  purpose  can  it  serve? 

Several  suggest  themselves,  One,  it  can  remain  a 
forum  for  U.S.  representatives  urging  the  U.N.  to  help 
keep  the  peacej  regardless  of  what  the  U.S.  is  doing  to 
fracture  it.  Two,  it  can  serve  as  a  scapegoat  for  our 
ultra-conservative  societies,  when  they  get  tired  of  at¬ 
tacking  Communists  disguised  as  former  presidents. 
Last  but  surely  not  least,  it  c&n  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  world  organization  capable  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Civil  Righfs  for  Dogs 

People  who’ve  been  treated  like  dogs  will  probably 
find  little  comfort  in  the  news  that  there’s  a  movement 
on,,  foot  to  treat  dogs  like  people.  Civil  rights  for  dogs 
may  be  in  the  wind,  and  persons  who’ve  been  withhold¬ 
ing  them  had  better  prime  their  weapons  and  their 
lawyers.  We  take  our  text  from  Alan  Cusick,  a  Rhode 
Island  attorney,  who  believes  that  reforms  in  laws 
applying  to  dogs  are  long  overdue. 

“A  dog  under  the  Nazis  enjoyed  better  status  than 
in  the  United  States,”  charges  Cusick.  “If  a  dog  barks 
at  a  neighbor’s  chickens  pecking  at  seed  on  your  land,” 
he  continues,  “the  neighbor  can  kill  your  dog  and  you 
cannot  do  anything  about  it.”  Many  other  laws,  it 
seems,  are  similarly  unfair  to  dogs. 

Well,  maybe  dogs  should  get  their  civil  rights,  even  if 
people  haven’t  quite  succeeded  in  getting  their  own. 
Our  household  certainly  won’t  vote  against  it,  even 
though  we  wouldn’t  join  any  50-mile  march  to  promote 
the  cause.  Our  feeling  is,  however — and  we  trust  it 
won’t  be  attributed  to  human  backlash — a  dog  has  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  well  as  rights,  and  both  deserve  his 
attention. 

It  hardly  seems  reasonable  that  after  thousands  of 
years  of  evolution,  and  the  survival  of  dogdom’s  fittest, 
that  dogs  leave  many  of  our  city  sidewalks  unfit  to  be 
walked  on.  The  most  underprivileged,  downtrodden 
alley  cat  shows  more  consideration. 

Neither  does  it  seem  fair  that  dogs  should  bite  more 
than  5,000  postmen  annually,  in  preference  to  people 
more  worthy  of  being  bitten. 

Civil  rights  for  dogs  can  hardly  arouse  universal 
enthusiasm,  when  dogs  are  being  used  down  South  to 
bite  people  devoted  to  civil  rights.  How  concerned  can 
a  man  who  is  being  bitten  by  a  dog  be  about  getting 
the  dog  additional  civil  rights? 

Dog  lovers  who  will  concede  these  points  must  also 
be  prepared  to  grant  that  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  dogs  comes,  not  from  our  dog-haters — people 
who  get  laws  passed  that  few  sensible  dogs  pay  any 
attention  to — but  from  our  dog-lovers. 

In  their  ranks  are  the  people  who  ignore  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  dog  care.  Here  we  find  the  kindly  and  well- 
disposed  men  and  women  who  buy  their  dogs  cute 
clothing,  expensive  jewelry  and  perfume,  install  them 
in  air-conditioned  dog-houses,  and  eventually,  perhaps, 
seek  out  a  dog  psychiatrist  to  undo  the  damage  they 
have  inflicted  on  the  poor  mutt’s  psyche. 
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These  are  the  people  who  pass  on  their  neuroses  to 
their  dogs,  and  bring  them  up  to  be  as  unsuited  to  the 
world  of  dogs  as  they  are  to  the  world  of  people. 

What  dog-lover  ever  made  a  sincere  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  his  pooch  thought  about  getting  his  nails 
enameled,  or  being  forced  to  wear  a  Santa  Claus  suit, 
or  black  tie  and  tails,  or  courting  insomnia  in  mono- 
grammed  pajamas  under  monogrammed  sheets — all 
things  privileged  dogs  have  been  compelled  to  do? 
When  did  the  A.S.P.C.A.  ever  take  a  stand  against  mis¬ 
guided  kindness  more  destructive  to  the  welfare  of  dogs 
than  any  moderate  degree  of  sadism  could  possibly  be? 

Who  among  us  can  visualize  a  self-respecting  dog 
able  to  maintain  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  man¬ 
kind,  after  being  subjected  to  the  indignities  foisted 
upon  him  by  that  nightmare  of  dogdom — a  loving  mas¬ 
ter  or  mistress?  Can  you  imagine  a  man  who  wouldn’t, 
prefer  almost  any  tolerable  cruelty  to  the  kindness  of 
being  treated  like  a  member  of  a  different  species? 

Before  we  campaign  for  civil  rights  for  dogs,  and 
embark  on  other  activities  intended  to  assure  that  the 
law  treat  dogs  as  decently  as  people,  a  more  vital  cam¬ 
paign  is  in  order :  let’s  try  to  get  dogs  treated  like  dogs. 

Wheezing  Through  to  Civil  Rights 

An  emotional  epidemic  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
medicine  is  believed  to  be  behind  the  startling  rise  of 
asthma  cases  among  New  York  City  Negroes  and  Puer¬ 
to  Ricans.  The  epidemic  is  probably  flourishing  in  cities 
throughout  the  country,  authorities  believe.  It  is  viewed 
by  many  medical  specialists  as  stemming  from  internal 
conflicts  evoked  by  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Neutral  observers — if  there  be  any  such — may  find  it 
interesting  that  segregationists  have  apparently  re¬ 
mained  untroubled  by  any  psychosomatic  symptoms, 
and  seem  in  much  better  shape  than  the  people  trying 
to  obtain  civil  rights.  Strange,  how  much  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  mental  health  the  denial  of  justice  is,  than  the 
struggle  for  it. 

Studies  have  been  made  at  Cornell  in  which  guinea 
pigs  uninterested  in  civil  rights  have  been  conditioned 
to  have  breathing  attacks  indistinguishable  from  asth¬ 
ma.  Perhaps  the  method  can  be  extended  to  people,  and 
substituted  for  the  electric  prod  treatment  favored 
these  days  by  civil  rights  therapists  down  South.  It 
would  certainly  be  more  humane  to  give  adamant  civil 
rightsers  disabling  asthma  attacks  than  it  is  to  apply 
electric  prods  to  their  genitals.  Besides,  civil  rightsers 
are  prone  to  such  attacks  anyway,  so  the  method  would 
be  in  line  with  the  punishments  nature  dishes  out  to 
upstarts  who  seek  justice  and  freedom. 

Of  course,  civil  rightsers  could  retaliate.  A  non¬ 
violent  germ  warfare  department  might  be  set  up  by 
CORE,  or  some  similar  group,  to  give  Southern  police 
who  need  it  a  mild  crippling  disease.  Bystanders  who 
usurp  police  functions  could  also  be  introduced  to  in¬ 
terested  and  capable  germs. 

A  significant  trend  in  military  thinking  is  toward 
less  violent,  even  non-violent  techniques.  Military  minds 
have  been  experimenting  with  methods  of  warfare  that 
will  not  kill  people  and,  in  some  cases,  not  even  make 
them  uncomfortable.  It  would  be  in  line  with  such  ad¬ 
vanced  thinking  to  investigate  methods  of  persuasion 
somewhat  faster  and  more  efficient  in  their  effects  on 
Southern  bigots  than  the  suffering-Jesus  types  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  current  favor. 
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EDITORIAL  GIGGY: 

The  Color  Line  as  Projective  Test 

Last  summer,  during  a  conversation  with  an  actor 
buddy  of  mine  named  Lou  Gossett,  who  happens  to  be 
colored,  I  invented  a  comparison:  “LeRoi  Jones  is  the 
Negro  James  Baldwin.”  I  printed  this  in  issue  #53  as 
one  of  three  editorial  dingleberries. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  filmed  an 
interview  with  Jones,  which  included  the  following: 

Q.  I  think,  since  I’ve  come  to  New  York,  more  people 
have  said  to  me,  “Oh,  LeRoi  Jones,  he’s  the  Negro 
James  Baldwin.”  And  I’m  wondering  if  you  think — is 
there  any  truth  to  that?  I  mean  you  are  attacking  the 
Negro  middle  class.  It  seems  to  me  you’re  saying  that 
they  are  almost — they’ve  sold  out  their  Negro  heritage. 

A.  Well,  they’re  just,  you  know,  insecure,  frustrated 
people  and  they  have  to  adopt  certain  attitudes  and 
roles  to  make  themselves  feel  better  in  America.  I 
mean  this  is  a  terrible  place  to  live  but  I  think  perhaps 
if  Jimmy — you’re  talking  about  why  do  the  white 
liberals  love  it — maybe  Jimmy  didn’t  tell  them  strongly 
enough,  you  know.  I  think  perhaps  he  ought  to  keep 
trying  till  he  can  tell  them  something  that  they  won’t 
buy,  that  they  really  won’t  like. 

More  recently,  Jones  was  interviewed  by  free-lance 
writer  Sidney  Bernard,  and  their  session  ended  like  so: 

Q.  There’s  an  underground  line — I  think  the  Realist 
had  it  first — which  goes,  “LeRoi  Jones  is  the  black 
James  Baldwin.”  Is  that  a  nothing  line  or  would  you 
want  to  put  that  on  your  mantelpiece,  maybe  as  an 
Oscar,  sort  of,  for  the  sharp  needle  you  employ  on 
whites  ? 

A.  Well,  whoever  said  that  better  not  ever  say  that 
to  Jimmy  Baldwin,  and  had  better  never  say  it  to  me, 
because — I  think  it  was  Paul  Krassner— that’s  a  typical 
sophomoric  statement  that  a  white  man  could  make. 
Now,  Jimmy  Baldwin  and  I,  because  we  differ  in  our 
social  attitudes  very  much,  are  different  men,  are  dif¬ 
ferent  writers.  I  think  Jimmy  still  feels  possibly  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  a  rapprochment  with  America, 
that  somehow  the  American  white  man  can  be  made 
reasonable.  I  don’t  happen  to  believe  this,  but  Jimmy 
Baldwin  and  I  are  brothers. 


News  item:  Traces  of  radioactive  Strontium  90 
have  been  found  in  mother’s  milk. 


Telephone  Conversation  with  a  Clerk 
In  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 

Mother:  I  had  a  baby  in  a  New  York  City  hospital 
three  months  ago  and  his  birth  certificate  has  never 
been  mailed  to  me.  Can  you  tell  me  why? 

Clerk:  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Were  you  married  at  the 
time  the  baby  was  born? 

Mother:  No. 

Clerk:  Well,  that’s  why. 

Mother:  What’s  why? 

Clerk:  You  weren’t  married. 

Mother:  What  does  that  have  to  do  with  it?  My  baby 
exists  whether  I’m  married  or  not. 

Clerk:  But  we  don’t  mail  birth  certificates  if  the 
parents  aren’t  married.  You’ll  have  to  come  down  here 
and  pick  it  up. 

Mother:  Why? 

Clerk:  It’s  a  rule. 

Mother:  Why  is  it  a  rule? 

Clerk :  It’s  a  regulation. 

Mother:  But  what’s  the  reason? 

Clerk:  The  reason  is  that  it’s  a  regulation. 

Mother:  I  understand  that  it’s  a  regulation.  But 
sometimes  there  are  reasons — even  for  regulations.  Is 
there  a  reason  for  this  one? 

Clerk:  It’s  to  save  you  embarrassment. 

Mother:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  lot  less 
embarrassing — and  much  more  convenient — to  take  a 
letter  out  of  my  mailbox  than  to  go  down  to  City  Hall 
and  pick  it  up  in  person. 

Clerk:  Well,  we  figure  maybe  your  mailman  will  see 
on  the  envelope  that  you’re  not  married  and  tell  your 
neighbors.  Down  here  we  are  trained  personnel  and 
things  like  that  don’t  bother  us.  We’re  taught  how  to 
handle  them  professionally.  — Sylvia  Anderson 
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Implications  of  an  American  Insurrection 
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by  Larry  Cole 

The  police  car  moved  past  with  its 
red  lights  and  siren  before  I  had  time 
to  react  with  the  adrenal  response  most 
of  us  have  to  flashing  red  lights  in  our 
rear  view  mirror.  The  car  in  front  of 
mine  was  pulled  to  the  curb  and  I 
slowed  down  and  came  to  a  stop  just  a 
few  yards  ahead. 

The  driver  got  out,  hands  in  the  air, 
and  was  placed  against  the  car  with 
his  hands  on  the  roof.  While  one  white- 
helmeted  policeman  watched  the  driver, 
another  searched  and  quickly  came  up 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  The  driver, 
a  Negro,  was  arrested. 

I  had  been  in  Los  Angeles  exactly  20 
minutes. 

No  one  was  walking  on  the  street. 
There  were  few  cars.  Rifles,  shotguns 
and  submachine  guns  pointed  out  from 
the  windows  of  all  passing  police  cars. 
I  counted  25  of  these  in  five  minutes 
and  I  wasn’t  in  the  riot  zone  yet. 

I  turned  on  the  radio,  driving  from 
the  airport  to  downtown  LA,  and  heard 
the  typical  late  night  telephone  talk 
show.  The  kind  where  the  people  who 
are  experts  on  everything  phone  in  and 
the  guy  behind  the  microphone  prods 
and  provokes  them  into  entertainment 
for  the  less  exhibitionistic. 

This  night  they  were  talking  about 
the  riots  in  their  town,  the  riots  that 
were  still  going  on,  and  they  were 
talking  about  them  with  the  detach- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


by  William  Worthy 

Negroes, 

Meek  and  docile. 

Sweet,  gentle  and  kind. 

Beware  the  day 

They  change  their  mind. 

— Langston  Hughes 

When  social  historians  review  the 
crucial  year  of  1965,  they  may  well 
conclude  that,  in  August,  the  nonvio¬ 
lent  civil  rights  movement  in  the  U.S., 
which  began  losing  supporters  two 
years  ago  after  the  violent  events  in 
Birmingham,  effectively  collapsed  in 
the  bloodstained  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  greatest  irony  may  be  that  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  chief 
spokesman  of  the  Ghandian  approach, 
may  have  discredited  his  own  philoso¬ 
phy  by  publicly  blessing  the  use  of 
governmental  force  to  repress  the 
spontaneous  upheaval  in  the  ghetto 
of  Watts. 

By  his  endorsement  he  placed  him¬ 
self  in  the  untenable  position  of  set¬ 
ting  one  moral  standard  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  another  for  the  oppressor. 

To  place  his  behavior  in  its  correct 
perspective,  one  would  have  to  imagine 
an  African  or  Asian  independence 
leader  openly  collaborating  with  co¬ 
lonial  troops  in  quelling  a  popular  anti¬ 
colonial  riot.  History  will  not  absolve 
Dr.  King.  In  any  other  less  skillfully 
manipulated  country  he  would  already 
have  been  toppled  from  any  claim  to 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


by  Lionel  Olay 

For  some  time  now  I  have  harbored 
the  notion,  which  is  understandably  un¬ 
attractive  to  my  New  York  friends 
determined  to  go  down  with  their  ship, 
that  Southern  California  has  become 
the  apotheosis  of  the  United  States,  in 
spades. 

And  if  the  recent  riots,  so-called, 
make  such  a  statement  multi-dimen¬ 
sional,  why,  it’s  time,  perhaps,  to  have 
a  grab  at  it  in  multi-dimensional  terms, 
for  the  other  avenues  of  approach  have 
all  been  tried  and  found  wanton. 

The  Riots  in  Color,  proclaims  News¬ 
week,  and  on  the  bottom,  Los  Angeles: 
Why?  Silly,  I  could  have  told  them. 
Los  Angeles :  Why  Not?  This  is  where 
it’s  happening,  Murray  the  K  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  when  the  spades  decide 
to  blow  it  they  don’t  riot,  they  revolt. 
(The  difference,  class,  is  that  a  riot 
is  random;  a  revolt,  structured.) 

Burn,  baby,,  burn — at  first  only  a 
disc  jockey  shuck — became  the  trigger 
catch-phrase,  like  No  Pasaran  from 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  Viva  Fidel 
from  the  Cuban  struggle,  for  people 
need  words  to  live  by.  Ask  any  ad  man. 
And  even  It’s  What’s  Happening ,  Baby 
would  have  served  as  well,  except  for 
its  Catskill  connotation. 

So,  Los  Angeles:  Why?  transposes 
into  Los  Angeles:  Why  Not? — and  lo¬ 
cal  TV  spelled  it  out  from  a  helicopter, 
bringing  it  to  us  as  it  was  happening. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


No,  Virginia  .  .  . 

by  Alan  Whitney 


There  are  those  who  maintain  that  patriotism  is  the 
last  refuge  of  scoundrels  and  others  who  hold  it’s  the 
first.  However  the  hierarchy  may  stack  up,  it’s  also 
clear  that  charity  ranks  high  among  cop-outs  for  the 
predator. 

The  American  Legion,  which  needs  a  refuge  if  any¬ 
body  does,  regularly  relies  on  both  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  ones. 

Thus,  when  a  magnificent  kid  on  Long  Island  turned 
down  the  Legion  award  at  his  high  school  graduation 
ceremony  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  national  commander 
defended  his  organization  by  asking  how  it  could  be  bad 
when  it  did  so  much  for  the  veterans.  Give  a  paraplegic 
a  package  of  cigarettes  and  you  justify  book-burning, 
witch-hunts,  goosing  old  ladies  on  the  street  and  whole¬ 
sale  violation  of  the  gambling  laws. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  up  now  is  to 
warn  the  enemies  of  Medicare  that  they 
might  not  know  the  half  of  it.  Obvious¬ 
ly  the  greedier  elements  in  the  medical 
and  insurance  businesses  will  be  incon¬ 
venienced.  But  what  of  the  vast  army 
of  our  citizens  who  regularly  pervert 
charity  for  monetary  or  social  gain? 

They  face  a  dire  threat  from  welfare 
legislation,  that  which  has  been  enacted 
and  that  which  is  yet  to  come. 

Let’s  start  with  the  pros. 

There  are  large  firms  in  this  country 
devoted  to  nothing  but  professional 
fund-raising.  You  want  to  build  an  or¬ 
phanage,  you  call  in  these  guys.  They 
put  the  squeeze  on  the  community 
through  practiced  methods,  ^making  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  and  the  major  donors  get 
a  world  of  publicity.  Then  they  pocket 
several  thousand  dollars  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  orphanage, 
and  cut  out  for  their  next  mission  of 
mercy. 

Then  there  are  the  press  agents  and 
other  parasites  who  work  for  the  big 
disease  funds. 

I  know  a  historian  who,  with  four 
colleagues,  spent  a  year  at  high  salary 
writing  the  saga  of  one  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  wasn’t  even  for  publi¬ 
cation,  just  to  be  put  in  the  files,  evi¬ 
dently  for  perusal  by  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  functionaries  who  would  live 
by  siphoning  off  the  public’s  contribu¬ 
tions.  You  get  the  government  involved 
in  solving  these  problems  and  all  kinds 
of  people  might  have  to  start  earning 
an  honest  dollar. 

And  then  there  are  the  amateurs. 

The  optometrist  or  the  hardware 
merchant  robs  the  public  all  week.  On 
Thursday  he  goes  to  the  Rotary  Club 
Luncheon  and  throws  a  quarter  in  the 
pot  to  buy  ice  cream  cones  for  the 
crippled  kids,  serene  in  the  knowledge 
that  when  they  are  presented  there  will 
be  abundant  coverage  in  the  local  press. 

Perhaps  most  poignant  of  all  is  the 
plight  of  the  petit  bourgeois  club¬ 


women.  Here  we  have  a  really  massive 
coterie  of  frustrated  matrons  of  thor¬ 
oughly  deserved  anonymity.  Short  of  a 
wife-swapping  scandal  or  a  major  traf¬ 
fic  violation,  they  wouldn’t  have  a  pray¬ 
er  of  getting  public  attention  outside 
the  March  of  Dimes. 

Can  you  imagine  an  America  with¬ 
out  the  institution  of  the  Telethon? 
Let’s  face  it,  there’s  something  sub¬ 
versive  about  Medicare. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  stands  little 
chance  of  winning  the  Pultizer  prize 
for  pro-Semitism. 

The  latest  evidence  is  &  full-color 
cartoon  on  page  one  anent  the  Ameri¬ 
can  decision  to  yield  on  the  Russian 
debt  to  the  UN.  A  cretin  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  nose  and  a  yellow  “Goldberg” 
label  is  shown  on  the  roof  of  the  UN 
Secretariat  Building,  hauling  down  the 
American  flag  and  running  up  a  white 
one  with  the  legend  “Surrender  to  Rus¬ 
sia  Over  UN  Dues.” 

A  quibbler  might  point  out  —  and 
hereby  does — that: 

(1)  The  American  flag  never  flew 
over  the  UN  building  in  the  first  place; 

(2)  The  money  in  question  represent¬ 
ed  not  dues  but  a  special  assessment 
for  peace-keeping  operations; 

(3)  Ambassador  Goldberg  had  no 
part  in  the  decision,  which  was  made 
before  Adlai  Stevenson  died. 

But  one  can  hardly  expect  the  Tri¬ 
bune  to  recognize  such  nuances.  Goeb- 
bels  didn’t,  either. 

The  Trib’s  corporate  Siamese  twin 
in  New  York,  the  Daily  News,  is  not 
entirely  immune  from  the  family  dis¬ 
ease.  Lately  the  editorial,  page  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  drum  into  the 
heads  of  its  readers  the  fact  that  Com¬ 
munist  leader  Gus  Hall’s  original  sur¬ 
name  was  Halberg. 

The  Netvs’  specialty,  of  course,  is  not 
type  but  photographs,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  paper  handles  pictures 
expertly.  Sometimes  maybe  too  expert¬ 


ly,  as  in  the  moderately  celebrated  case 
of  the  one  allegedly  showing  Jackie 
Kennedy  boarding  Mr.  Sinatra’s  yacht 
at  Cape  Cod. 

The  shot,  sent  out  on  the  AP  wire, 
depicted  a  slim  brunette  with  a  scarf 
on  her  head  going  up  the  gangway.  It 
was  taken  from  a  distance  and  the  face 
was  blurred  beyond  any  possible  iden¬ 
tification.  It  could  have  been  Audrey 
Hepburn  or  Christine  Keeler  or  an 
undernourished  cabin  boy  in  drag. 

The  AP  said  it  was  Jackie.  So  did  the 
blats  when  they  ran  it.  Then  it  turned 
out  to  be  Pat  Lawford.  Jackie  hadn’t 
even  been  near  the  place 

Most  of  the  papers  were  not  terribly 
embarrassed  when  the  truth  came  out. 
They  were  able  to  blame  the  AP,  and 
properly,  for  the  error.  But  the  News 
was  caught  with  its  paints  down.  One 
of  its  artisans  had  done  a  superb  job 
of  airbrushing  Jackie’s  face  over  the 
blur. 

o  There’s  usually  a  car  of  one  kind  or 
another  on  display  in  Grand  Central 
Station — strictly  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  But  several  times  a  year  the 
cops  catch  somebody  selling  tickets  to 
tourists  for  a  non-existent  raffle. 

•  A  stripper  named  Colette  doffs  a 
nun’s  habit  in  a  Vienna  night  club  to  a 
background  of  choral  church  music. 

•  Abe  Beame  is  running  for  mayor  of 
New  York  and  Frank  O’Connor  is  on 
his  ticket  for  the  lfesser  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  City  Council,  but  the  Jour- 
nal-American,  whose  self-conscious 
Irishness  makes  Pat  0'’Brien  look  like 
an  Armenian,  calls  it  the  O’Connor- 
Beame  ticket. 

•  Richard  Nixon  is  quoted  in  the  public 
prints  as  saying,  in  memoriam,  that 
Adlai  Stevenson  had  “no  peers  and 
very  few  equals.” 

•  A  Catholic  school  crossing  guard  in 

England  complained  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  because  she  had  to  hold  up 
a  sign  that  read:  STOP 
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The  Anatomy  of  Schlock 

by  A.  Nonymous  Hack 


For  three  months,  I  have  worked  as  an  editor  in  a 
schlock  factory— the  country’s  leading  schlock  factory. 
My  boss  assured  me  that  our  schlock  reached  30,000,000 
Americans  every  month1,  and  that,  brethren,  is  a  lion’s 
share  of  the  schlock  market. 

Let  me  define  my  terms.  Schlock  is  the  next  level 
down,  in  pop  art,  below  kitsch.  Kitsch  is  naive,  maudlin, 
hokey,  unsophisticated.  Commercial  folklore,  so  to 
speaks.  Its  flavor  is  bland,  like  American  food ;  and,  like 
American  food,  it  is  processed  to  be  without  any  strong 
flavor,  good  or  bad. 

Kitsch  is  “I  Found  God  When  My  Doctor  Told  Me 
I  Had  Cancer,”  “Jackie  Kennedy  Tells  Why  She  Will 
Not  Re-Marry,”  “Should  Wives  Enjoy  Sex?” 

Schlock,  on  the  other  hand,  is  brutal,  lumpen-prole, 
aggressive,  hairy;  schlock  is  like  carnival  hot-dogs,  so 
spicy  you  might  vomit  if  you’re  over-sensitive.  Schlock 
is  “He  Beat  His  Grandmother  to  Death  With  Her 
Crtuch,”  “Love-Starved  Arab  Peasant  Women  Raped 
Me  Twenty  Times,”  “The  Disease  That  Liz  Caught 
from  Dick.” 

I  got  into  the  schlock  market  when  I  answered  a 
New  York  Times  ad  for  an  editor  for  a  slick  man’s 
magazine.  I  passed  the  interview  with  flying  colors  and 
was  hired.  Then  it  was  explained  to  me  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  slick  man’s  magazine,  I  would  also  be  edit¬ 
ing  three  pulp  men’s  magazines. 

The  three  pulps  were,  of  course,  pure  schlock.  They 
sported  titles  like  (these  are  actual  examples)  “The 
Corpse  Lovers,”  “Inside  Those  Queer  Bars,”  “How  to 
Find  Your  Favorite  Vice,”  “The  Big  Snatch,”  “My 
Mommy  Was  A  Hustler,”  “Girls  Who  Suck  You  Dry.” 
Of  course,  the  more  raunchy  of  these  titles  did  not  live 
up  to  the  expectations  they  aroused ;  schlock  is  not  hard¬ 
core  pornography  but  soft-core.  “The  Big  Snatch”  was 
about  kidnapping  and  “Girls  Who  Suck  You  Dry”  was 
about  girls  who  take  all  your  money  and  leave  you. 

Well,  cats,  I  have  a  family  to  support  (as  Adolph 
Eichmann  may*  have  said  when  his  job  was  first  ex¬ 
plained  to  him)  ;  I  sat  down  and  began  writing  schlock. 
I  produced  such  gems  as  “Wild  Sex  Freaks  of  History,” 
“A  Prostitute  Reveals  Her  Naked  Soul,”  “If  You 
Think  You  Have  V.D.,”  “Can  Lack  of  Sex  Cause  Can¬ 
cer?”  and  “How  Cowards  Dodge  the  Draft.” 

In  between  these  epics,  my  magazines  were  crowded 
with  cheesecake  layouts,  and  I  found  that  writing  the 
captions  to  these  was  more  fun,  even,  than  writing  the 
articles.  As  on  all  such  magazines,  the  cheesecake  came 
out  of  a  file — the  models  had  signed  away  everything, 
including  (I  think)  their  children’s  life  insurance,  on 
a  release  form  that  couldn’t  be  broken  by  Clarence 
Darrow  himself — and  I  invented  whatever  I  wanted  to 
say  about  them. 

The  previous  editor  had  been  homosexual  [see  issue 
#58]  and  had  amused  himself  by  slyly  ridiculing  the 
girls.  I  took  an  opposite  tack  and  built  them  up  as 
much  as  possible. 

Some  of  it  was  ridiculous,  I  admit. 

In  creative  and  ironic  raptures  one  day  (and  a  bit 
dismayed  by  the  hard,  whore-like  expressions  on  the 
broads  the  art  department  had  handed  me),  I  picked  up 
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the  heaviest  cruiser  in  the  lot — a  mauler  who  liked  like 
she  was  38  years  old  and  had  been  a  whore  for  20  of 
those  years  in  the  $10-a-throw  Sands  Street  section  of 
Brooklyn — and  wrote  that  she  was  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  from  Indiana. 

The  others  I  gave  the  usual  fictional  backgrounds, 
making  them  “girl  scientists,”  “typists,”  “airline  host¬ 
esses,”  and  so  forth.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  make  one 
a  “Greenwich  Village  hipster”  and  have  her  say  some¬ 
thing  like  “I  dig  the  peyote  scene”  or  “William  Bur¬ 
roughs  is  my  favorite  writer,”  but  I  was  careful  not  to 
pull  that  one  too  often. 

Meanwhile,  I  began  to  get  involved  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  schlock  factory.  We  also  published  a  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper — the  kind  that  features  headlines  like 
“Iron  Lung  Patient  Rapes  Two  Nurses.”  The  editor  was 
under-staffed.  (This  didn’t  prevent  the  publisher  from 
continually  suggesting  that  he  fire  somebody — the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  always  worried  that  every  department  was 
over-staffed.) 

Just  for  the  hell  of  it,  and  because  I  was  getting  to 
enjoy  schlock  in  a  perverse  sort  of  way,  I  took  on  the 
writing  of  the  ESP  column  in  this  newspaper. 

I  read  up  on  the  predictions  that  had  appeared  over 
the  past  several  months  and  began  grinding  out  my  own 
predictions,  out  of  the  blue.  It  was  surprisingly  easy. 
Among  other  things,  I  predicted  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  be  assassinated,  that  anti-American  riots  would 
occur  in  another  Latin  American  nation,  that  the 
$15,000,000  pornography  collection  on  the  closed  shelves 
of  a  large  public  library  would  be  robbed  by  a  mob  led 
by  a  defrocked  priest  “well  known  in  occult  circles,” 
that  flying  saucers  would  be  in  the  news  again,  that 
shocking  discoveries  would  be  made  at  Stonehenge 
throwing  new  light  on  ancient  Egypt  and  revealing  how 
man  came  to  be  on  earth  (ESP  bugs,  I  reasoned,  are 
generally  also  the  types  who  believe  that  man  was  de¬ 
posited  here  by  flying  saucers  and  that  Egypt  is  full  of 
occult  mysteries),  that  peanut  butter  would  be  found  to 
contain  radioactive  isotopes,  and  that  a  Hollywood  star 
would  be  involved  in  a  sex-and-LSD  orgy. 

In  a  short  while,  I  began  getting  letters  from  fans. 

Many  of  them  congratulated  me  on  the  number  of  my 
predictions  that  came  true,  although  actually  none  of 
them  ever  came  true.  Apparently,  these  people  possess 
a  very  convenient  kind  of  memory.  (I  also  noted,  when 
Kennedy  was  shot,  that  many  astrology  magazines  ad¬ 
mitted  they  hadn’t  predicted  it,  but  I  recently  heard 
from  an  astrology  buff  that  all  the  leading  astrology 
magazines  had  predicted.it!) 

I  was  becoming  a  schlockmeister,  a  veritable  ueber- 
schlockmeister. 

I  wrote  a  story  for  the  tabloid,  working  in  a  plug  for 
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one  of  my  schlock  magazines.  I  started  dreaming  up 
titles  for  tabloid  stories.  (Incidentally,  the  best  inspira¬ 
tions  are  never  used.  They  are  too  far  out.  Such  as: 
“Kicked  out  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  Negro  Blood — He  Be¬ 
comes  Black  Muslim  Leader.”  All  the  stories  in  the 
tabloid,  you  see,  were  fictitious. 

The  staff  would  have  a  bull  session  each  Monday 
morning  arid  work  out  15  or  20  ideas  for  the  next  issue. 
“Say,  how  about  this,”  somebody  would  cry:  “Mad 
Hunchback  Sells  Hunch  to  Butcher  /  Woman  Poisoned 
by  Hunchburger  ?” 

“Nah,”  the  editor  would  say,  “Too  far  out  in  left 
field.” 

“How  about,  Vice  Squad  Cop  Catches  V.D.  From 
Prostitute  He  Arrested?” 

“Great,”  the  editor  would  reply,  “We’ll  use  that  one.” 

And  so  another  “news”  story  would  be  born. 

I  often  reflected  that  we  represented  the  next  stage 
in  journalism,  after  the  N.Y.  Times.  The  Times  merely 
alters  and  selects  facts  to  fit  a  particular  political  line. 
We  invented  our  facts  on  the  spot,  a  much  more  crea¬ 
tive  process. 

If  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  “transcend  mere  rea¬ 
son  and  empiricism,”  and  to  “achieve  a  rebirth  of  myth 
and  magic,”  as  many  modern  philosophers  think,  I  can 
safely  claim  that  we  schlockscribes  in  our  grubby  offi¬ 
ces  were  doing  more  to  further  that  end  than  the  Times. 
A  little  more. 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  predecessor  on  the  men’s 
pulps  had  applied  the  same  formula  to  magazine  writ¬ 
ing.  “Woman  Gives  Birth  to  Puppies”  appeared  in  the 
tabloid;  “Women  Who  Have  Given  Birth  to  Animals” 
had  appeared  several  issues  back  in  one  of  the  men’s 
pulps. 

The  story  was  (in  the  pulp)  that  a  girl  who  regularly 
had  intercourse  with  a  dog — a  spectacle  she  performed 
for  money  in  a  Mexican  whore-house — had  “worn  down 
her  immunity”  to  dog-sperm  and  thus  became  impreg¬ 
nated. 

The  pulp  archly  stated  that  the  story  had  appeared 
“in  several  Mexican  newspapers”  but  that  “some  doc¬ 
tors”  claim  it  is  impossible.  The  tabloid  picked  it  up 
without  any  reservations.  It  is  obvious  that  folklore 
students  of  the  future  will  have  to  wade  through  tons 
of  this  schlock  in  stalking  down  the  origins  of  various 
contemporary  folk-tales. 

The  schlock-sex  field  is  much  tougher  than  schlock- 
crime  or  schlock-ESP.  “This  is  kind  of  tame,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  schlockfuehrer,  would  say  occasionally.  Since 
he  fired  one  person  every  week  without  fail  (and  thus 
kept  us  all  in  that  half-mad  kind  of  frenzy  necessary 
to  the  production  of  true  schlock),  this  remark  would 
spread  terror  throughout  the  factory. 

We  would  all  outdo  ourselves  with  “Teen-Age  Sex 
Club  Seduces  Parents”  or  “Wolf-Men  Who  Drink  Blood 
for  Lust.”  Then,  the  schlockfuehrer  would  come  around 
again,  looking  Worried.  “Take  out  ‘cunnilingus,’  ”  he 
would  say  (referring  to  a  factual  story,  for  once,  about 
a  crusader  for  sexual  freedom),  “you  gotta  be  careful 
in  this  business.” 

My  predecessor,  I  discovered  while  going  through 
back  issues,  had  named  one  model  “Senora  Maria 
Theresa  Fellatia”  and  said  she  was  waiting  for  an 
appointment  “with  her  physician,  Dr.  Cunnilingua.” 
Somehow,  this  one  went  through.  It  is  altogether  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  publisher  didn’t  know  either  of  those 


words  at  that  time. 

The  biggest  panic  occurred  when  some  pubic  hair 
was  discovered  in  one  of  my  pulps,  in  an  issue  done  by 
my  predecessor  but  on  which  I  had  corrected  the  blues 
(last  stage  before  publication).  The  printer  discovered 
the  small  dark  tangle  and  called  the  publisher,  saying 
we  could  all  go  to  jail.  The  publisher  came  thundering 
into  my  office,  gibbering:  “Pubic  hair!  You  and  Char¬ 
lie  let  pubic  hair  go  by!  God  damn  it,  pubic  hair!  We 
can  all  go  to  jail !” 

The  printer,  fortunately,  was  able  to  correct  the  plate. 
After  that,  I  scrutinized  each  crotch  with  the  kind  of 
care  I  usually  give  only  to  living  girls.  Anybody  who 
passed  my  office  and  sawr  me  studying  a  vulva  through 
a  magnifying  glass  woudl  have  thought,  “What  a  horny 
bastard.  He’s  really  in  the  right  job.” 

Basically,  in  spite  of  the  one-firing-every-week  pol¬ 
icy,  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  schlock  factory,  only  partly 
due  to  my  “slick”  magazine.  Most  of  us  laughed  a  great 
deal,  especially  after  each  firing  (we  knew  then  we 
were  safe  for  another  week). 

Schlock  is  fun  to  write.  The  best  schlock,  of  course, 
is  the  stuff  you  have  to  reject  for  publication,  but 
which  everybody  in  the  office  enjoys.  “Jayne  Mansfield 
Revealed  To  Be  Male  Has-Been  Who  Had  Sex-Change 
Operation,”  was  one  the  publisher  dreamed  up  himself, 
and  for  two  hours  nobody  could  talk  him  out  of  it.  His 
lawyer  finally  made  him  see  reason,  which  is  too  bad  in 
a  way.  It  would  have  been  the  tabloid’s  best-selling 
issue  .  .  .  until  Jayne  sued  them  out  of  existence. 

Another  one  that  the  whole  office  lo-ved  was  “The 
Four-Letter  Word  That  Sue  Lyons  Calls  Burton,”  which 
was  cut  out  of  a  movie  mag  but  for  all  I  know  may  yet 
see  print.  (This  was  based  on  a  gossip  column  item  that 
Sue  Lyons  called  Burton  “Bull,”  but  the  readers 
wouldn’t  find  that  out  until  after  they  bought  the  mag¬ 
azine  and  read  the  story.) 

My  all-time  favorite,  cooked  up  by  a  girl  who  worked 
on  the  movie  mags  and  given  by  her  to  the  tabloid, 
was:  “Rock  ’n’  Roll  Singer  Catches  Leprosy  /  Audience 
Splattered  by  Flying  Organs.”  Alas,  the  editor  of  the 
tabloid  thought  that  was  too  much  even  for  his  audi¬ 
ence. 

As  an  experiment,  I  tried  the  most  outlandish  pre¬ 
diction  I  could  imagine  in  my  ESP  column.  I  predicted 
that  a  new  island  would  rise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  cov¬ 
ered  with  strange  non-Euclidean  buildings  bearing  in¬ 
human  heiroglyphics.  I  had  lifted  this  from  an  old 
Weird  Tales  story,  “The  Call  of  Cthulhu,”  by  H.  P. 
Lovecraft.  The  ESP  fans  ate  it  up.  They  are  always 
expecting  things  like  that  to  happen  anyway. 

The  movie  magazines  were,  like  all  good  schlock, 
basically  dishonest.  The  stories  in  this  case  were  more- 
or-less  true,  but  they  were  given  the  schlock-treatment 
by  our  staff.  The  process  was  this :  An  item  would  be 
lifted  out  of  Hedda  Hopper  or  Louella  Parsons  and 
then  jazzed-up  with  a  suggestive  or  blood-curdling  title 
and  developed  into  a  whole  story.  Everything  in  the 
story,  except  the  key  fact,  would  be  fabrication.  As 
long  as  none  of  the  stars  were  made  to  look  criminal 
or  foolish,  we  never  had  any  complaints  from  the 
studios’  legal  departments. 

My  career  in  the  schlock  factory  was  brought  to  a 
close  when  I  began  preparing  my  first  issue  of  the 
“slick.”  First,  however,  I  had  supervised  the  production 
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of  an  issue  edited  by  my  predecessor,  thus  learning  the 
various  stages  of  the  printing  of  a  slick  with  lots  of 
colorplates,  something  I  had  never  worked  on  before.  It 
was  very  educational,  and  now  I  was  ready  to  launch  my 
own  first  issue. 

The  publisher  had  assured  me  that  the  slick  was  not 
supposed  to  be  schlock.  It  was  an  imitation  of  Playboy, 
with  lots  more  cheesecake.  Looking  over  Playboy  and 
its  other  imitators,  I  decided  that  the  key  to  success  in 
this  field  was,  in  a  word,  balls.  I  set  out  to  create  the 
boldest,  most  sophisticated,  raciest  man’s  magazine  ever. 
The  editor-before-the-editor-before-me  was  fired  for 
making  it  “too  intellectual” ;  I  was  careful  to  avoid  that 
error. 

“Not  schlock  and  not  egghead,”  was  my  guiding 
principle. 

I  was  still  learning  things  about  the  schlock  side  of 
the  factory,  however.  Intrigued  by  a  cover-line  on  one 
of  our  “true  confessions”  mags — “Stripped  Naked  in 
the  Subway  /  Nobody  Would  Help  Me” — I  read  it  and 
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found  that  no  such  incident,  or  anything  remotely  like 
it,  occurred  anywhere  in  the  story.  The  little  60-year- 
old  lady  who  ground  out  three  of  these  mags,  writing 
most  of  them  herself,  had  carried  journalism  even  fur¬ 
ther  than  our  tabloids. 

At  this  point,  the  publisher  gave  me  another  maga¬ 
zine  to  do — a  detective  mag.  He  also  gave  me,  at  last, 
one  assistant  to  help  with  the  three  schlock  mags.  The 
assistant  proved  to  be  a  talented  schlockscribe  and 
quickly  was  grinding  out  “Sixty  Streets  of  Sin”  and 
“He  Asked  Me  To  Sleep  With  His  Wife”  at  a  sizzling 
rate.  I  let  him  take  over  two  out  of  the  three  schlock- 
mags,  and  concentrated  on  one  schlockmag,  my  slick, 
and  the  detective  mag. 

The  slick  was  beginning  to  bother  me.  Looking  over 
past  issues,  I  discovered  that  the  only  non-schlock  one 
had  been  put  out  by  the  editor  fired  for  being  “too 
intellectual.”  The  publisher  said  he  didn’t  want  schlock 
in  this  one  magazine — “It‘s  our  class  publication,”  he 
used  to  repeat — but  he  was  such  a  pure,  dedicated 
schlockmaestro  that  everything  he  touched  turned  to 
schlock. 

I  revamped  my  table  of  contents  several  times,  mak- 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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And  then  there  was  this  seance  fiasco. 

There  we  were  in  Hawaii  with  one  of  the  tightest 
economic  embargoes  strangling  us  .  .  .  no  matter  where 
we  turned  to  ease  the  pinch,  the  avenues  were  cut  off. 
Without  individual  small  supporters  sending  us  one 
buck  a  month,  every  month,  month  after  month,  wre 
would  have  been  down  the  drain. 

It  was  then  that  Keith  Milton  Rhinehart  flew  into 
Honolulu.  He  headed  the  Aquarian  Foundation  in 
Washington  state.  The  organization,  and  he  was  the 
organization,  had  bought  twelve  one-hour  spots,  one  a 
month  for  a  year,  on  Seattle  TV. 

Keith  had  hired  a  CBS  technician  to  go  around  the 
world  with  him  and  interview  the  twelve  persons  Keith 
considered  to  be  the  most  important  in  the  intellectual 
world.  I  dropped  my  teeth  when  I  heard  him  class  me 
with  Bertrand  Russell.  But  my  modesty  melted  when 
I  was  to  be  featured  on  one  of  the  hour  shows.  And 
we  did  a  ringer  of  an  interview  on  color  TV. 

Keith  fascinated  me  so  much  and  he  enjoyed  me  so 
much  that  we  spent  the  next  five  days  on  the  beach  at 
Waikiki.  Baking  in  the  topical  sun,  then  sipping  tikis 
in  the  evening,  we  talked  sometimes  20  hours  a  day. 

The  Aquarian  Foundation,  it  turned  out,  was  the 
only  “spiritualist”  movement  in  America  that  was 
getting  the  lead  out  of  its  ass  and  moving  to  really 
experiment  in  extrasensory  phenomena.  While  Duke 
University  was  closing  its  doors,  Keith  was  making  a 
direct  popular  appeal  through  TV. 

As  he  sat  and  talked  with  energized,  unending  ani¬ 
mation,  I  was  more  and  more  drawn  to  this  dynamic 
personality.  He  almost  outgassed  me,  which  would  have 
been  a  real  20th  Century  Wonder. 

I  asked  if  he  really  had  seances  and  really  talked 
with  the  dead.  He  was  convinced  that  he  did,  and  along 
about  the  4th  day  I  was  about  willing  to  make  it  a  folie 
a  deux.  For,  his  compassion,  his  understanding,  his  in¬ 
tellectual  perspective,  his  historic  sense — were  astound¬ 
ing.  He  teed  off  on  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  segregation,  the  controlled  news  media,  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  contradictions  of  capitalism.  He 
was  informed,  in  spades.  His  political  acumen  was 
extraordinary  and  his  insight  was  in  depth. 

When  we  got  on  to  religion  I  couldn’t  believe  my 
ears;  he  seemed  to  be  a  bona  fide  atheist  in  everything 
but  name.  We  were  clued  in  on  every  wave  length. 

The  close-out  was  on  free  love,  which  I  found  him 
advocating.  So  I  had  to  say  it  to  him:  “Keith,  how  can 
you,  of  all  people,  be  nutty  enough  to  think  you  are 
talking  to  the  dead?” 

I  pi*oposed  a  senance  in  which  I  would  control  the 
conditions  and  he  would  demonstrate.  He  was  jocular, 
willing  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

I  took  off  to  round  up  some  of  the  most  doubting 
Thomases  on  the  island.  Then  I  went  home.  I  had  my 
choice:  either  to  get  drunk  or  to  pray. 

After  four  whiskey  sours,  I  gritted  my  teeth  and, 
rolling  my  eyeballs  at  our  patched  ceiling,  I— the  in- 
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famous  atheist  from  Baltimore — blubbered,  “Please, 
Mr.  God,  don’t  let  him  make  a  fucking  fool  out  of  him¬ 
self !” 

We  met  in  the  home  of  a  descendant  of  King  Kama- 
hamaha,  a  full-blooded  Hawaiian.  The  Christmas  tree 
dominated  the  beautifully  appointed  living  room  and 
the  lights  of  Honolulu  spread  an  array  of  multicolored 
stai-s  below  us. 

Keith  was  in  fine  fettle.  He  has  a  delicious  sense  of 
humor.  That  night  he  had  donned  the  most  casual 
clothes.  He  was  sun-tanned.  His  eyes  snapped.  His  body 
movements  were  quick  and  certain.  I  watched  him  win 
everyone  to  him,  and  inside  a  small  voice  moaned  in 
me:  “How  can  he  be  a  nut?” 

He  produced  a  number  of  billets  (fancy  language  for 
a  3x5  card)  and  asked  us  to  write  on  each  card  three 
or  more  questions  addressed  to  the  dead  (“someone  in 
the  spirit  world”  was  his  delicate  way  of  saying  it). 

I  never  felt  so  gawd-damn  foolish  and  abashed  in  my 
life.  I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  sat  there  looking  at  that  stupid 
white  card  and  I  couldn’t  do  it.  Everyone  else  was 
laughing  and  talking  and  ribbing  Keith.  The  laughter 
won  out.  Keith  took  it  in  stride  and  joked  in  return. 

I  finally  managed  an  idiotic  query  addressed  to  an 
aunt  (a  “departed  one”)  saying  something  like,  “Why 
in  hell  did  you  dislike  my  mother  so  much?” 

The  billets,  all  written  with  a  number  of  different 
pens  and  pencils,  were  placed  in  a  basket.  Three-inch 
adhesive  tape  was  plastered  against  Keith’s  eyes,  so 
tight  his  eyeballs  were  a  configuration  against  them. 
A  turkish  towel  was  wrapped  around  hi^  head.  He  ad¬ 
monished  us  not  to  bother  turning  out  the  lights,  since 
this  was  only  a  “token”  demonstration  of  not  much 
import.  «  ' 

He  began. 

His  body  began  to  twitch  and  his  head  snapped.  I 
swept  the  room  with  my  eyes,  full  of  inward  agony. 
“Don’t  blow  it,  Keith,  don’t  blow  it,”  I  kept  saying  to 
myself. 

One  of  the  women  present  motioned  for  all  of  us  to 
play  Musical  Chairs  so  that  Keith  could  not  even  place 
us  by  voice  around  the  room.  I  wanted  him  to  stop 
twitching,  and  so  I  was  glad  to  see  everyone  diverted 
by  the  changing  of  the  chairs. 

I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  new  voice,  a  full  rich 
baritone,  and  I  looked  around  to  see  the  newcomer. 

The  voice  was  coming  from  Keith. 

After  days  of  talking  to  him,  I  was  stunned.  The 
terminology  was  different.  The  timbre,  the  accent,  the 
tonal  range,  the  sentence  structure  .  .  .  this  was  a 
different  personality ! 

The  voice  introduced  himself  as  a  person  using  the 
body  of  Keith  in  order  to  communicate.  My  fingertips 
felt  cold,  and  my  brain  began  to  whir  like  an  IBM  unit. 
How  was  he  doing  it?  Was  this  like  the  voice  change  of 
a  ventriloquist? 

One  by  one  he  took  those  cards  from  the  wicker 
basket,  and  one  by  one  he  identified  every  card  with 
every  person  in  the  room.  He  would  call  out :  “Madalyn, 
come  and  get  this.  Is  it  yours?  Make  certain  it  is.” 
And  this,  after  each  “reading.” 

That  alone  convinced  me  something  was  up. 

But,  when  he  clued  in  on  me  and  started,  I  went 
through  a  personally  shattering  experience.  He  began 
by  saying  that  a  trio  was  there  to  talk  to  me — Laura, 


Suzanne  and  Marie.  There  is  such  a  trio  dead  in  my 
family- — in  life,  three  inseparable  sisters — and  names 
of  such  peculiarity  that  he  had  not  hit  them  by  chance. 

Ah,  mind  reading  par  excellence,  I  thought,  since  in 
those  agonizing  moments  when  I  had  wondered  what 
“departed  one”  to  address,  I  had  thought  of  them.  But 
my  idea  was  fleeting,  for  Keith  and  his  “guide”  were 
now  off  into  my  intimate  family  relationships. 

Events  I  had  forgotten  about  were  reviewed. 

I  realized  at  one  point  that  my  dress  was  plastered 
to  my  body  with  perspiration ;  I  was  taking  such  an 
emotional  battering  as  I  admitted  stubborn  fact  after 
stubborn  fact. 

“Did  this  happen?” 

“Yes.”  No  other  word  would  come  out  of  me. 

“This  also  occurred?” 

“Yes.” 

“This  also?  Speak  up,  please.” 

Another  strangled  “yes.” 

And  then  he  left  me,  almost  shattered.  I  watched  him 
go  around  that  room.  I  watched  the  faces  of  those 
assorted  skeptics,  agnostics,  atheists.  The  buffoon  hu¬ 
mor  left;  the  incredulity  came;  the  sheer  astonishment 
took  over;  the  whipped-dog  expression  became  fixed. 

I  was  recovering  myself,  and  I  struggled  for  the 
next  hour-and-a-half  to  understand  it.  Keith  was  doing 
something  so  bizarre,  so  incredible  that  it  had,  of 
necessity,  to  be  analyzed.  But  as  I  sat  there,  conjuring 
up  theory  after  theory,  he  would  continue  in  such  a 
way  that  each  one  was  shattered. 

When  the  seance  ended,  I  was  exhausted. 

Keith  shook  through  a  series  of  twitches  as  Mr. 
Kensington,  his  “guide,”  departed  for  areas  uncharted. 
The  towel  was  unwound  from  Keith’s  head,  the  adhe¬ 
sive  with  some  of  his  eyebrows  attached  was  pulled  off, 
and  there  was  smiling,  energetic  Keith  with  his  own 
voice,  his  own  personality. 

I  took  off  from  that  place  and  went  home  and  got 
drunk. 

There  wasn’t  anything  else  to  do. 

Keith  stayed  a  couple  more  days.  I  questioned  him 
unmercifully.  He  could  visualize  these  people.  He  heard 
them.  He  saw  them.  He  questioned  them.  They  re¬ 
sponded.  And,  if  one  one  had  been  a  dirty  bastard  alive, 
he  was  now  just  as  dirty  a  bastard  dead.  Keith  was 
not  conscious  of  waves,  of  distance,  the  ideas  were  in¬ 
stantaneously  in  his  mind. 

I  didn’t  believe  it. 

But  where  in  the  hell  had  he  gotten  the  information 
about  family  details  known  only  to  our  family?  How 
could  he  do  this  with  me? 

I  challenged  him.  Was  this  learnable?  Could  he  teach 
me  to  do  it?  Why  couldn’t  he  just  do  this  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  idea  of  talking  to  dead  people? 

Because,  he  said,  he  really  did  talk  to  them. 

I  noted  to  myself,  “visual,  auditory  and  olfactory 
hallucinations,”  but  I  didn’t  believe  that,  either.  Keith 
is  too  sane,  too  intelligent,  too  aware  in  all  the  other 
areas  ...  so  I  just  told  him  that  I  didn’t  know  what  he 
was  doing  and  I  had  no  right  to  assail  his  analysis  of 
what  he  did. 

But  what  he  did  was  incredible — and  very  real. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  stay  in  Honolulu  and  submit 
to  controlled  scientific  experiments.  He  had  to  get  back 
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to  Seattle.  But,  he  said,  he  had  been  teaching  this  to  a 
young  woman,  and  the  foundation  desired  to  open  a 
branch  in  Honolulu.  Could  I? 

By  this  time  we  were  so  strapped  financially  that  I 
was  saving  used  tea  bags  for  4th-time  go-rounds.  My 
attorney  had  just  slapped  me  with  a  $30,000  bill  for 
the  Tax-the-Church  suit,  and  we  couldn’t  afford  to  heat 
the  water  for  those  limp  tea  bags. 

Keith  is  extraordinary.  He  has  mastered  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  use  of  extrasensory  perception  to  such  a 
perfection  of  technique  that  he  should  be  snapped  up 
as  a  human  guinea  pig  by  Harvard  or  Columbia  or 
Duke.  He  told  me  that  he  was  able  to  produce  ecto¬ 
plasm,  and  to  speak  in  tongues.  I  did  not  personally 
see  him  do  this,  but  I  know  he  would  not  profess  it 
without  the  ability. 

I  had  set  up  that  seance  in  Honolulu,  brought  in 
these  strangers  to  him  .  .  .  and  there  was  not  one 
breath  of  phoniness  in  it. 


We  agreed  that  we  would  try  to  raise  some  funds 
for  a  series  of  seances  in  Honolulu,  as  a  straight,  sci¬ 
entifically-controlled  experiment — as  well  as  a  money- 
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Life,  I  have  the  answer  now 
For  all  the  world  to  know  .  . 


-Avery  Corman 


making  endeavor  so  that  we  could  each  get  a  salary  and 
still  have  money  to  expand  and  experiment.  Keith  had 
blown  all  his  funds  on  the  projected  TV  shows,  and 
mine  were  constantly  blown  for  the  Tax-the-Church 
case. 


He  promised  me  his  best  student,  and  a  personal 
return  in  the  fall. 


I  set  up  the  seance  scene.  We  figured  $10  per  person 
a  seance,  and  a  group  of  13  persons  in  at  a  time.  One 
seance  at  8  PM  and  a  special  one  at  the  witching  hour. 
Two  per  night,  six  nights  a  week,  with  the  Lord’s  day 
off  as  a  rest  period.  This  would  bring  us  about  1,500 
clams  a  week. 

The  idea  of  an  atheist  and  a  “sensitive”  (Keith  pre¬ 
fers  this  word  to  “spiritualist”)  joining  together  to 
finance  an  exploration  in  communication  with  the  un¬ 
known  and/or  the  dead,  had  both  Keith  and  me  in 
stitches. 


There  are  only  a  half  dozen  people  in  my  life  that 
I’ve  felt  such  a  kinship  with — Mae  Mallory,  Bill  Moore, 
Dick  Gregory,  Gus  Likan  .  .  .  and  maybe  the  ghost 
guide,  Mr.  Kensington. 

Keith  flew  home.  I  hit  the  obvious  nuts  on  the  island 
for  money  for  such  a  wild  scene,  and  within  six  weeks 
I  went  to  meet  my  new  “medium”  partner  at  the  air¬ 
port. 

She  didn’t  have  it. 

Whatever  it  was  that  was  Keith  Milton  Rhinehart, 
was  not  there  in  his  student.  She  didn’t  have  the  sense 
of  drama,  the  showmanship,  the  depth  of  personality, 
the  knowledge.  But  a  deal  is  a  deal  is  a  deal. 

I  sent  out  personal  invitations  to  every  newspaper 
reporter,  TV  and  radio  personality  in  Honolulu,  for  a 
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free  seance.  The  police  were  alerted.  A  raid  was  threat¬ 
ened.  The  landlord  made  a  personal  call  to  forbid  it, 
eviction  notice  in  hand. 

We  were  forced  to  meet  in  cars  and  re-direct  every¬ 
one  to  a  hidden  home  in  the  hills. 

Our  fate  was  almost  sealed  that  night  because  Judith 
Crane  was  no  substitute  for  Keith.  I  gave  her  A+  for 
trying.  Her  batting  average  is  about  60%,  which  is 
way  up  high  in  the  game.  But  .  .  . 

Next  day  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  ran  an  article 
about  the  seance  which  wras  the  most  unfair  reporting 
I  ever  read — and  with  my  own  cases  I  have  had  the 
“treatment”  in  this  area. 

By  afternoon  every  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  in 
town  refused  to  sell  us  any  advertising.  We  were  turned 
down  so  often  I  thought  we  were  bedspreads.  As  we 
attempted  to  relocate  physically,  no  one  would  rent  us 
office  space,  or  a  house.  When  we  tried  to  have  pamph¬ 
lets  made  up  to  pass  out  in  the  street,  not  one  printer 
would  touch  them,  and  the  police  warned  us  not  to  try 
to  distribute  them. 

We  broke  through  in  several  spots.  I  managed  to  get 
Judy  one  interview  on  one  radio  station  and  a  question- 
and-answer  period  on  another.  An  all-night  talk  jockey 
had  her  on  for  a  “seance  on  the  air.”  He  lost  his  con¬ 
tract  the  next  week. 

And  there  we  sat.  Even  with  money,  cash  in  advance, 
we  could  buy  no  publicity  that  would  put  us  in  touch 
with  paying  customers.  Our  ass  was  grass.  We  kept  up 
the  smiling  countenance  for  about  two  or  three  weeks 
as  we  tried  to  drag  in  personal  friends  to  the  seances. 
The  economic  blockade  and  Judy’s  lack  of  luster  de¬ 
feated  us. 

I  sent  out  an  S.O.S.  to  Keith  .  .  .  but  before  it  could 
get  to  him,  we  had  the  shocker.  He  had  put  on  his  first 
TV  program  in  the  series.  In  it,  he  defended  homo¬ 
sexuals,  unwed  mothers,  atheists,  spiritualists  and  con- 
victs-on-parole.  The  station  immediately  cancelled  his 
contract,  the  news  media  moved  in  with  abuse  and  the 
town  was  whipped  into  righteous  wrath  against  him. 

The  following  night  three  policemen  broke  into'  his 
home  about  2  AM.  He  was  first  aware  of  them  when 
they  dragged  him  naked  from  bed.  They  searched  his 
home,  collected  books,  letters,  pictures,  etc.,  for  “evi¬ 
dence”  and  hauled  him  off  to  jail. 

There  was  no  arrest  warrant,  no  search  warrant,  no 
charge. 

The  next  day  he  was  booked  for  sodomy. 

“And  to  think,”  he  told  me  laughingly  on  the  phone, 
“with  my  penchant  for  girls,  they  charge  me  with 
sodomy.” 

He  was  out  on  bail. 

When  we  were  just  about  to  hang  up  the  phone,  I  got 
the  news  that  my  own  trial  dates  were  being  moved  up 
on  the  court  calendar.  Judy  could  do  nothing  but  return 
to  Seattle  to  help  Keith  keep  out  of  jail.  And  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  plan  to  shake  Hawaii  to  get  out  of  our 
own  frame-up. 

I’ve  been  trying  to  reach  Keith  since.  Mexico  is 
friendly  and,  Jesus  Christ,  they  have  ghosts  down  here 
25,000  years  old,  for  the  Mayans,  the  Aztecs  and  the 
others  pre-date  Egyptian  civilization.  If  Keith  can  only 
beat  this  rap,  we  could  try  it  again. 

This  time  on  a  pyramid. 
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The  Summerlane  Trial 

by  Don  DeMaio 


“It  is  a  race  between  the  believers  in  deadness  and 

the  believers  in  life.  And  no  man  dare  remain  neutral: 

that  will  mean  death.”  — A.  S.  Neill 

What  ever  made  these  guys  think  a  freedom  school 
could  survive  in  our  democracy? 

It  looked  like  just  a  wild  gamble  at  first. 

George  (the  self-appointed  messiah)  von  Hilsheimer 
probably  believed  it  when  he  opened  Summerlane  in 
North  Carolina. 

It  lasted  two  weeks,  though.  Segregationists  con¬ 
verged  on  the  camp  and  forced  Rev.  von  Hilsheimer  to 
pack  up  and  move  the  camp  to  upstate  New  York. 

In  his  introduction  to  Summerhill,  Erich  Fromm 
had  written  that  a  freedom  school  could  survive  any¬ 
where  “once  the  people  are  ready  for  it.” 

The  People  of  New  York  weren’t  ready  for  it. 

“Unless  the  defendent  is  restrained  from  operating 
Summerlane,”  a  .welfare  commissioner  wrote,  “the  pub¬ 
lic  will  suffer  irreparable  damage  for  which  there  is 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law.” 

In  Italy,  it’s  called  vendetta:  someone  beats  up  your 
little  sister,  you  burn  down  his  house. 

Only,  Summerlane  hadn’t  beaten  up  anybody’s  sis¬ 
ter.  It  may  have  hurt  minds  by  telling  its  students  that 
they  didn’t  have  to  come  to  class,  they  could  smoke  if 
they  wanted,  and  they  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  things 
like  haircuts,  marks,  or  tests. 

A  Catskill  attorney  who  had  once  represented  Sum¬ 
merlane  explained  his  opinion:  “You  challenge  the 
establishment,  the  establishment  fights  back.  All  these 
Summerlane  people  are  saying  is,  ‘Please  leave  us  alone. 
We’ll  match  you,  student  for  student,  any  day  of  the 
year,  if  you  don’t  believe  our  system  works.  But  leave 
us  alone.’  ” 

In  the  end,  the  state  employed  some  of  its  own  well- 
aimed  guidance.  It  led  Summerlane  straight  to  a  court 
where  the  school  was  forced  to  answer  a  few  charges: 

•  A  safety  expert  declared  Summerlane  a  firetrap. 

•  A  social  welfare  official  complained  the  school  did 
not  have  a  license  to  board  children  under  16. 

9  A  public  welfare  commissioner  filed  truancy  charg- 
es  against  the  headmaster  and  the  parents  involved. 

•  And  the  state  district' superintendent  determined 
the  school  was  not  “equivalent”  to  a  public  school  and 
recommended  its  demise. 

Besides  being  multi-racial,  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  Summerlane’s  students  are  what  sociologists  call 
“problem  children.” 

One  boy’s  brain  had  been  damaged  and  he  could  not 
speak.  Another  had  been  sent  by  the  city  of  Richmond 
for  “incorrigible  truancy  and  extensive  anti-social  be¬ 
havior.” 

A  7-year-old’s  mother  had  divorced  and  remarried 
four  times.  A  15-year-old  had  stayed  three  years  in 
his  public  school’s  ninth  grade. 

Another  student  had  been  referred  by  a  psychologist 
who  described  the  boy  as  “incapable  of  operating  in  a 
public  school  setting.” 

With  only  ten  days  remaining  in  the  school  year,  the 
state  ordered  the  41  Summerlane  students  to  move  to  a 
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public  school. 

One  student  made  it  through  the  ten  days. 

Twenty  flatly  refused  the  state  order  and  went  home. 
Sevei'al  girls  quit  when  they  found  they  were  required 
to  sign  the  blackboard  before  they  could  go  to  the  girl’s 
restroom.  A  few  boys  quit  after  a  gym  teacher  kicked 
one  Summerlane  student  for 'cursing. 

The  school’s  principal  explained  the  students’  leav¬ 
ing  by  saying  the  school  did  not  have  “the  proper  facil¬ 
ities  to  handle  this  type  student.”  He  did  not  elaborate. 

A  hearing  was  set.  The  purpose  was  to  examine  the 
state  superintendent’s  charge  that  an  education  at 
Summerlane  was  not  equivalent  to  a  public  school’s 
offerings. 

“We  agree,”  said  Summerlane  attorney  David  I. 
Shapiro,  “that  Summerlane  is  not  equivalent  to  a  public 
school.  We  happen  to  think  it  is  superior.” 

Now  the  state  commissioner  of  education,  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  is  not  an  unreasonable  man,  The  department 
could  have  done  worse. 

It  could,  for  instance,  have  had  Henry  G.  Paul  for 
its  commissioner. 

He  is  the  state  superintendent  who  recommended  the 
death  of  Summerlane. 

Funny  thing.  There  was  a  man  eight  years  ago 
named  Mac  Wilson.  He  was  a  mathematics  teacher  in 
Ellwood  City  high  school.  Although  I  had  been  in  his 
classes  for  three  years,  our  first  confrontation  came 
four  days  before  graduation.  Class  was  in  session  at 
the  time,  and  Mac  Wilson  had  almost  run  out  of  things 
to  say. 

“Does  anybody  know,”  he  asked  nonchalantly,  “what 
a  tetrahedron  looks  like?” 

For  some  reason,  I  answered.  I  guess  I  felt  sorry  for 
him,  was  all. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  standing.  “It  looks  something  like  a 
tit,  doesn’t  it?” 

The  class  laughed.  Mac  was  furious.  I  swear  I  had 
thought  that  was  the  answer  he  was  getting  at. 

He  threw  me  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  class. 
“You’ve  been  a  pain  in  the  neck  fo^  three  years,”  he 
said,  refusing  my  request  to  let  me  finish  the  course. 

Summerlane  had  for  more  than  a  year  requested  that 
Superintendent  Paul  outline  what  was  so  non-equiva¬ 
lent  about  the  school. 

After  13  months,  he  filed  papers  to  close  the  school. 
“Will  I  be  glad  when  this  is  over,”  he  told  me.  “Sum¬ 
merlane  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  for  two  years.” 

It  was  like  getting  booted  out  of  Mac  Wilson’s  class 
all  over  again. 

One  thing,  at  least,  Commissioner  Allen  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  pains-in-the-neck  or  thorns-in-the-side. 

His  getting-even  record  is  slight. 

The  hearing — July  28th,  Albany — took  place  in  a 
stuffy,  air-conditioned  Regents  Room  with  baroque  and 
cushioned  easy  chairs.  It  was  to  be  a  comfortable  de¬ 
cision,  if  nothing  else. 

“We  would  like  to  ask  your  honor,”  Shapiro  was 
saying,  “that  he  give  no  consideration  to  Mr.  Paul’s 
affidavits  because  of  certain  gross  errors  in  the  papers. 
We  don’t  believe  they  were  intentional,  but  we  submit 
that  there  are  so  many  of  these  mistakes  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  fely  on  this  information.” 

Shapiro  was  pacing. 

“On  his  inspection  of  the  school,”  he  continued,  “Paul 
said  he  saw  a  four-foot  picture  of  a  male  sex  organ  on 
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the  wall  of  one  of  our  classrooms  with  the  words  This 
Is  the  End  and  You  Can’t  Have  It.  I’d  like  to  introduce 
that  picture  now.” 

“Is  this  necessary?’  the  commissioner’s  legal  counsel 
asked. 

“Quite!”  Shapiro  answered,  bringing  to  the  table  a 
large  package.  Behind  him,  a  female  reporter  was 
straining  to  see. 

“Actually,”  Shapiro  said,  holding  the  picture  in  front 
of  the  table,  “this  is  the  back  of  a  book  cover  which  was 
drawn  by  a  10-year-old  child. 

“The  figure  which  Mr.  Paul  described  is  actually  a 
tongue.  Since  this  is  the  back  cover,  there  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  The  End  and  You  Can’t  Have  It.  You’ll  notice  the 
front  cover  has  little  red  tongues  all  over  it  and  the 
inscription  here  is,  .This  Is  My  Book  and  You  Can’t 
Have  It.” 


At  that  point,  a  figure  arose.  “Just  a  minute  here.” 
It  was  Paul’s  attorney,  Irving  Bershader.  “Who  ever 
saw  a  tongue  that  looks  like  that?  What’s  that  hole 
doing  in  the  tip  of  it?  It  was  my  client’s  interpretation 
that  this  thing  is  a  penis  and  it  looks  like  a  penis  to  me.” 

“One  might  read  into  this  drawing  anything  one 
wants,”  Shapiro  said.  “If  you  see  a  penis  here,  that’s 
your  problem,  not  Summerlane’s.” 

“I’m  not  joking  around,”  Bershader  said. 

Shapiro’s  eyes  flared.  “I  know,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  se¬ 
rious  charge  that  phallic  symbols  are  hanging  on  our 
classroom  walls  with  little  kids  running  around.  The 
least  your  client  could  have  done  is  look  at  the  other 
half  of  the  picture.” 

Shapiro  now  addressed  the  commissioner:  “We  say 
wTe  have  equivalency  no  matter  when  or  by  whom  the 
inspection  is  made.  We  think  that  Summerlane  is  su¬ 
perior  in  terms  of  results  and,  really,  that’s  what  this 
case  is  all  about — the  children  in  the  school. 

“Our  school  teaches  the  pupils  who  have  come  to  be 
known  as  delinquents,  children  who  couldn’t  make  it  in 
the  public  schools.  We  think  we  are  making  remarkable 
progress. 

“Here  is  how  it  is  done.  A  little  boy  of  seven  came 
to  Summerlane  and  he  could  only  talk  in  monosyllables. 
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In  fact,  he  could  hardly  talk  at  all.  We  were  told  his 
brain  was  damaged. 

“After  he  had  been  with  us  about  a  month,  I  visited 
Summerlane  and  I  saw  what  they  were  doing  to  him. 
Do  you  know  what  they  were  doing  to  that  boy? 

“They  were  hugging  and  kissing  him.  They  were 
reading  stories  to  him  and  paying  attention  to  him. 

“The  thing  is,  he  was  talking.  Not  only  that,  he  was 
reading  and  writing.  He  wasn’t  lost  and  he  didn’t  go 
around  hitting  people  anymore.” 

“Well,”  said  the  commissioner,  one  of  the  first  words 
he  had  uttered  since  the  hearing  began,  “let’s  move  on 
to  another  subject.  What  is  your  class  attendance  pol¬ 
icy?” 

“Children  are  required  to  be  on  the  school  grounds 
at  all  times,”  Shapiro  said.  “But  no  child  is  required  to 
attend  class.” 

“Do  you  think  your  education  is  equal  to  a  public 
school’s?”  the  commissioner  asked. 

“We  gave  our  students  a  standard  battery  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  and  found  this  system  is  getting  remarkable 
results.  As  for  the  class  attendance,  counsel  and  I  are 
in  agreement  that  the  state  education  law  is  flexible 
enough  to  work  out  non-compulsory  attendance.” 

“What  about  your  teachers?”  The  commissioner  was 
firing  the  questions  at  Shapiro.  “I  see  that  one  of  your 
instructors  teaches  English,  History  and  Electronics. 
Unusual,  wouldn’t  you  say?” 

“That’s  our  headmaster,  Charles  Weatherford.  He 
has  54  credits  in  Speech,  a  master’s  degree  in  English, 
and  spent  four  years  in  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  radar 
technician.” 

“We’re  finding  it  difficult,”  the  commissioner  went 
on,  “to  find  instructors  who  can  teach  more  than  one 
subject.  I  see  you  have  a  Miss  Ingerman  on  your  staff 
who  does  not  have  a  degree.” 

“She  is  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,”  Shapiro 
said.  “She  ran  schools  for  two  years  as  an  agent  of  the 
United  States.  She  teaches  languages  at  Summerlane 
and  can  speak  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Hebrew  and 
some  languages  of  the  East  Indies.” 

“Would  you  say  she  is  ‘substantially  equivalent’  'With¬ 
out  a  college  degree?” 

“Unquestionably,”  Shapiro  answered. 

“Would  you  say  a  college  degree  would  be  a  factor 
in  her  favor?” 

“A  factor  on  one  side,”  Shapiro  said.  “But  on  the 
other  side  are  her  abilities.  I  think  all  our  teachers  this 
fall  will  be  substantially  superior  to  anything  in  the 
local  school  districts.” 

The  hearing  dragged  on.  When  it  came  his  turn, 
Bershader  claimed,  “The  teachers  don’t  have  sufficient 
background;  the  school  doesn’t  have  sufficient  labora¬ 
tories;  the  building  plan  is  haphazard.  We  told  them 
if  they  didn’t  comply,  we  would  have  to  consider  tru¬ 
ancy.” 

The  matter  was  closed  for  the  present.  Ten  days 
later,  Bershader  submitted  a  supporting  affidavit,  but 
Summerlane  refused  to  answer  the  papers.  Summer- 
lane’s  defense  rested  with  one  of  the  longest  legal 
affidavits  ever — 300  pages  worth. 

After  two  weeks,  the  commissioner  made  his  deci¬ 
sion:  The  school  will  be ‘re-examined  by  a  team  of  in¬ 
spectors  from  the  state  education  department.  If  the 
school  is  in  full  compliance  with  the  state  education 
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laws,  Allen  said,  it  will  be  allowed  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions. 

He  did  not  specify  if  “full  compliance”  meant  “com¬ 
pulsory  class  attendance.” 

Headmaster  Weatherford  said  there  would  be  “no 
reason  to  keep  the  school  open”  if  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  is  required.  “This  is  our  basic  philosophy,”  he 
said.  “Without  this,  we’re  just  another  private  school. 

The  former  Summerlane  attorney  was  becoming  con¬ 
cerned.  “I’m  beginning  to  think,”  he  said,  “that  our 
colleges  are  mass-producing  $10,000  morons.  There  are 
students  who  are  totally  uneducatable  but  get  a  college 
degree  just  because  they  paid  $10,000  for  a  seat  in  a 
moron  factory. 

“On  the  other  hand,  here  are  some  dedicated  people 
at  Summerlane — moving  forward  with  new  ideas  in 
education — placing  an  unheard-of  faith  in  the  child  as 
a  student. 

“The  state  wants  us  to  become  ‘equivalent.’  Does  this 
mean  that  when  our  students  get  out,  they  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  talk  intelligently  .  .  .  and  be 
able  to  count  up  to  ten? 

“This  is  a  very  unusual  school  and  I  don’t  see  why 
education  and  ideas  must  become  a  rubber  stamp. 

“Right  now  the  system  is  under  challenge.  Either  the 
state  allows  for  the  possibility  that  we’re  right,  or  it 
turns  Summerlane  into  another  moron  factory.” 

The  End 

And  You  Can’t  Have  It 
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ing  it  more  schlocky  each  time.  I  kept  two  non-schlock 
articles,  a  factual  piece  about  Cuba  and  an  interview 
with  a  prominent  novelist,  and  tried  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  pieces  come  out  as  both  schlock  and  %o»-schlock 
simultaneously.  This  I  did  by  giving  them  schlock  titles 
but  sophisticated  insides,  or,  in  one  case,  a  sophisticated 
title  with  schlock  insides. 

It  didn’t  work. 

One  week  the  tabloid  editor  was  fired  on  Monday,  his 
successor  was  fired  on  Wednesday,  and  the  publisher 
called  me  into  his  office  on  Thursday.  “I  don’t  want  you 
printing  writers  who  are  writing  The  Great  American 
Novel,”  he  began.  He  told  me  my  whole  issue  was  too 
intellectual  and  that  several  stories  were  being  dropped 
from  it.  He  ended  the  interview  on  a  paternal  note.  “I 
got  a  reputation  for  doing  a  lot  of  firing,”  he  said, 
“but  I’m  trying  to  change  that.  I’m  not  going  to  fire 
anybody  without  two  week’s  notice,  from  now  on.  As 
for  you,  you’re  still  okay  in  my  book.  You  just  have 
to  learn  a  little.” 

He  had  made  a  similar  speech  to  the  tabloid  editor 
before  firing  him.  I  typed  up  a  job  resume  that  night 
and  brought  it  into  the  office  half  an  hour  before  start¬ 
ing  time  the  next  morning.  I  had  run  off  20  copies  of 
it  on  the  office  photostat  machine  when  the  schlock- 
fuehrer  called  me  into  his  office  and  fired  me. 

Until  a  replacement  for  me  could  be  found,  every¬ 
thing — the  slick,  the  whodunit  and  the  three  pulps— 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  little  60-year-old  lady  who 
did  the  confession  magazines. 


For  belly  laughs  these  days,  it’s  hard  to  beat  the 
news  out  of  Washington  and  Saigon.  But  the  obit  page 
still  carries  the  liveliest,  if  unintentional  humor. 

MacArthur,  Baruch  and  Rubirosa,  for  example,  may 
have  been  boring  as  they  commanded,  advised  and  for¬ 
nicated  their  way  through  life,  but  in  death,  what  su¬ 
perbly  comic  reading  they  made.  Strung  together,  the 
laughable  myths  that  shrouded  them  would  stretch  a 
long  way — to  Hell  and  back,  perhaps. 

One  could  hardly  wait  for  Schweitzer.  Astride  a  spa¬ 
vined  Pale  Horse,  he  leads  a  straggly,  endlessly  long 
line  of  folk  heroes  into  eternity  and  the  opposite-edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  N.Y.  Times.  Unless  it’s  Sunday,  of 
course,  and  then,  God  knows  where  the  Times’  obit 
page  can  be  found. 

Now,  while  the  New  York  press  does  a  somberly 
competent  and  unconsciously  humorous  job  of  burying 
the  famous,  infamous  and  not  a  few  of  the  in-betweens 
(corporation  veeps,  college  trustees,  rabbis-emeriti, 
etc.),  it  often  ignores  the  sprightlier,  though  less  au¬ 
gust,  deaths  that  make  light  breakfast  reading. 

This  omission,  in  some  cases,  is  justifiable  although 
unfortunate  for  the  connoisseur  of  the  ironic.  Common 
people  who  get  knocked  off  in  a  common-place  manner, 
even  if  it’s  funny,  are  usually  not  considered  news¬ 
worthy  in  the  metropolitan  papers.  Unhappily,  some 
obituaries  are  simply  too  hilarious  to  be  considered  fit 
to  print;  some  people  do  die  in  the  saddle. 

Two  stock-type  fatality  stories  illustrate  the  com¬ 
monplace  but  fun-reading  deaths  that  seldom  are  print¬ 
ed  in  the  major  dailies: 

The  first  is  a  report  of  the  motorist,  returning  from 
a  late-night  church  social,  who  misses  the  bridge  abut¬ 
ment  by  inches  when  his  right-front,  two-ply,  guaran- 
teed-against-all-defeets  tire  blows  at  65  m.p.h.  As  he 
is  changing  the  flat,  a  60  m.p.h.  tractor-trailer  whacks 
him  in  the  ass,  splattering  him  for  several  hundred 
feet  along  the  pike.  Three  unused  flares,  a  flashlight 
and  a  bundle  of  church  raffle  tickets  are  found  in  the 
glove  compartment  of  the  car,  parked,  with  its  lights 
out,  smack  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  second  is  an  event  that  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  usually  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  borough 
of  Queens,  although  Brooklyn  still  lays  claim  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  Borough  of  Churches.  A  little  old 
lady,  black  purse  and  Abraham  &  Strauss  shopping  bag 
in  hand,  is  dispatched  en  route  to  or  returning  from 
an  early-morning,  week-day  mass,  thanks  to  the  slow 
reaction  of  a  driver  who  hasn’t  been  to  shul  since  he 
was  bar  mitzvahed.  In  this  happening,  if  the  driver 
stops  to  see  how  badly  his  car  is  damaged  and  to  tell 
the  police  it  wasn’t  his  fault,  the  event  will  probably 
be  dismissed  as  too  trifling,  even  by  the  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican.  , 

The  story’s  chances  are  improved,  naturally,  if  the 
car  speeds  off;  and  should  the  vehicle,  with  a  Negro  or 
a  Puerto  Rican  at  the  wheel,  tear  down  the  street  with 
the  fatally  injured  white  church-goer  impaled  in  the 
undercarriage  and  screaming  blasphemies  as  she  bumps 
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along,  an  editor  will  think  twice  before  discarding  the 
copy.  Even  the  Times  will  print  it,  possibly  a  day  or 
two  late,  if  it  can  find  38  citizens  who  stood  by  apathet¬ 
ically,  not  bothering  to  memorize  the  license  number. 

Pedestrian  though  such  deaths  may  be,  a  column  of 
well-chosen  mortuary  items  would  indeed  be  less  deadly 
reading  than  85%  (excluding  classified  and  financial 
tables)  of  the  Times  and  75%  of  the  other  New  York 
papers.  The  column  should  chronicle  only  tragedies 
that  are  inherently  humorous  and  run  under  a  head 
like  “You’ll  Die  Laughing,”  or  “Today’s  Obit  Chuckles,” 
or  “The  Light  Side  of  the  Styx.” 

Dressed  up  with  appropriate  italic  quotes  from  Bart¬ 
lett’s  or  Stevenson’s,  the  column  would  have  suitable 
dignity,  and,  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  deceased, 
provide  lessons  to  the  living.  Here  is  a  sample  column; 
all  the  stories  are  taken  from  real-death  happenings, 
only  the  names  and  locations  have  been  changed  to 
protect  the  living: 

Death  comes  in  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with  a  pounce, 

And  ivhether  he’s  slow  or  spry, 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  dead  that  counts, 

But  only,  how  did  you  die? 

— E.  V.  Cooke 

JERSEY  CITY— Roger  Smith,  37-year-old  father  of 
five,  was  electrocuted  this  morning  when  he  plunged  his 
hand  into  a  toilet  bowl  to  retrieve  the  electric  razor  he 
had  dropped.  According  to  his  wife,  who  had  knocked 
the  razor  from  his  hand  when  she  bumped  into  him, 
she  screamed  “Pull  the  plug”  as  he  shouted,  “Aw,  shut 
up — ”  and  reached  right  in. 

Oh  the  brave  Fisher’s  life, 

It  is  the  best  of  any, 

’Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 

And  ’tis  belov’d  of  many; 

Other  joys  Are  but  toys; 

Only  this  Lawful  is, 

For  our  skill  Breeds  no  ill, 

But  content  and  pleasure. 

— Izaak  Walton 

OCEAN  CITY — Bill  Walters,  an  expert  angler,  was 
killed  by  a  two-pound  bass  this  afternoon  while  his  13- 
year-old  son  struggled  futilely  to  save  his  father’s  life. 
Mr.  Walters,  a  40-year-old  auto  mechanic,  who  often 
said  he’d  “rather  fish  than  eat”  was  passing  a  leisurely 
Sunday  fishing  with  his  only  child,  Bill  Jr.,  at  Lake 
Swanee. 

According  to  the  boy,  he  got  a  bite  and  jerked  his 
rod.  The  fish  flew  out  of  the  water  and  head  first  into 
the  open  mouth  of  his  startled  father.  Mr.  Walters 
grasped  the  wildly  flapping,  slimy  bass  that  had  lodged 
in  his  throat  but  could  noot  pull  it  out.  The  son,  a 
husky  140  pounds,  struggled  to  yank  it  free  but  failed. 
The  quiet  shattered  by  the  thrashing  about  and  the 
boy’s  shouts,  other  fishermen  sped  to  the  scene  and 
towed  the  boat  ashore. 

Mr.  Walters  was  pronounced  dead  of  suffocation  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Victor,  who  surgically  removed  the  bass, 
which  was  still  alive.  The  doctor  said  it  was  impossible 
to  pull  the  fish  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Walters  because 
the  fins  were  imbedded  in  the  throat. 

Just  before  the  son  got  in  the  ambulance  besides  his 
father’s  body,  a  policeman  asked  young  Bill  if  he  wanted 
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THE  FILM  TRAILER  CULT 

What  follows  is  the  transcript  of  a  program  broad¬ 
cast  over  Fordham  University’s  radio  station,  WFUV. 
The  participants  are  David  MacDonald  and  Martin 
Jukovsky.  They  were  interviewed  by  someone  identified 
only  as  Cliis. 

Chris:  .  .  .  Tell  me,  to  start,  what  is  the  raison  d’etre, 
the — reason  for  being,  let  us  say,  for  your  magazine? 
There  are  quite  a  few  publications  already,  you  know. 
Why  burden  the  film  scene  with  another? 

Marty:  I’ll  try  to  explain  our  theory  in  a  nutshell,  as 
it  were.  You  see,  Chris,  when  one  goes  to  see  a  movie 
cold,  so  to  speak,  it  is  like  plunging  into  a  novel  with¬ 
out  reading  its  introduction,  or  knowing  anything 
about  it. 

David:  Even  books  have  a  synopsis  of  sorts  on  their 
dust-jacket,  you  know. 

Marty:  Yes,  and  even  so,  if  not,  everyone  who  picks 
up  a  book  has  heard  something  about  it. 

David:  Not  so  in  the  movies,  Chris,  unless  one  is 
prepared  for  it  by  the  experience  of  the  trailer. 

Marty:  Yes,  David,  exactly!  We  feel  that  one  is 
primed,  or,  as  David  said,  prepared  for  the  film  through 
watching  the  coming  attractions  the  previous  week. 

Chris:  This,  then,  is  your  esthetic?  It’s  not  much  to 
build  an  entire  theory  of  filmic  criticism  upon,  is  it? 


the  man-killing  fish.  “No  thanks,”  said  Bill. 

“Well,  there’s  no  use  wasting  him,”  the  officer  re¬ 
plied,  throwing  the  bass  in  the  back  of  the  police  car. 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

— Old  Testament,  Job,  i,  21 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  —  Apparently  overcome  by 
fumes  rising  from  a  vat  of  sulphuric  acid,  Fred  Meyers, 
a  28-year-old  metal  worker  at  a  Queens  plating  com¬ 
pany,  collapsed  without  a  word  and  left  not  a  trace 
when  he  fell  from  the  ladder  inside  the  tank  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Work  in  that  section  of  the  plant  was  disrupted 
until  police  completed  their  reports.  Normal  operations 
resumed  after  lunch. 

No  hero  to  me  is  the  man  who  wins  fame  by  the  easy 

shedding  of  his  blood;  give  me  the  man  who  can  win 

praise  without  dying.  —Martial,  Epigrams 

ECUADOR  CITY — Brig.  Gen.  Jose  Martin,  comman¬ 
der  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  state,  was  fatally 
injured  today  when  he  strolled  into  a  spinning  pro¬ 
peller.  As  a  colonel  commanding  an  infantry  regiment 
in  Korea,  Gen.  Martin  had  made  headlines  because  of 
the  extraordinarily  high  numbers  of  casualties  his 
men  had  suffered. 

Some  men  die  early  and  are  spared  much  care, 
Some  suddenly,  escaping  worse  than  death; 

But  he  is  fortunate  who  happens  where 
He  can  exult  and  die  in  the  same  breath. 

■ — Louise  Driscoll,  The  Good  Hour 

SAN  JOSE — Mrs.  Louise  Peters  stood  in  the  bleech- 
ers  and  cheered  wildly  this  afternoon  when  her  11-year- 
old  son  John  hit  a  homerun  in  a  Little  League  game. 
As  she  was  shouting,  she  began  to  choke  on  her  chewing 
gum.  Hospital  attendants  pronounced  her  dead  on  ar¬ 
rival. 
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Marty:  Well,  if  one  misses  the  trailer,  one  loses  this 
vital  kernel  of  the  film.  The  filmmaker  intended  that 
the  audience  see  the  trailer.  And  yet,  today,  one  is  often 
denied  the  very  experience  the  filmmaker  felt  integral 
to  the  film. 

David:  You  see,  Chris,  very  few  people  are  concerned 
with  this  vital  problem.  Yet  look  what  would  happen, 
and  is  happening,  when  the  trailer  is  not  part  of  your 
viewing  experience. 

Chris:  As  on  television,  if  I  might  use  a  dirty  word. 

Marty:  Um-hmm.  On  the  telly,  one  rarely  sees  com¬ 
ing  attractions.  This  is  the  main  reason  one  misses  the 
full  flavor  of  the  movie. 

Chris:  I’ve  often  wondered  why  the  companies  that 
make  such  bad  movies  also  make  good  trailers,  and 
vice-versa. 

David:  I’m  glad  you  asked  that.  The  reason  is,  a  fact 
few  people  are  aware  of,  the  companies  that  make  the 
films  do  not  make  the  trailers  for  their  own  pictures. 

Marty:  We  felt  the  definite  void  in  film  criticism,  the 
overlooking,  so  to  speak,  of  the  trailer,  and  felt  our  own 
magazine  would  film — I  mean  fill — anyway,  the  Beaded 
Screen  has  a  special  feature  each  issue,  a  rating  service 
covering  the  trailers  currently  in  release  or  revived  in 
the  New  York  area. 

Chris:  Many  theatres  do  not  show  trailers  any  more, 
such  as  art  houses  and  the  like.  What  are  you  doing 
about  this  problem? 

David:  Well,  we  are  organizing  a  boycott  of  these 
theatres,  and  a  write-in  campaign  to  educate  the  exhibi¬ 
tors. 

Chris:  I  see.  Incidentally,  speaking  as  we  were  of 
rating  trailers,  and  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
ones,  what  do  you  think  of  the  techniques  of  making 
these — coming  attractions,  David? 

David:  Actually,  Chris,  there  are  probably  thousands 
of  frustrated  movie  fans  who,  like  ourselves,  feel  that 
the  trailer  is  an  unsung  art  form. 

Chris:  I  see.  .  .  .  David,  who  are  your  favorite  direc¬ 
tors  ? 

David:  Favorite  directors?  I  hadn’t  thought  about 
that,  really.  Marty? 

David:  You  see,  we  aren’t  interested  in  the  films  as 
made.  The  trailer  is  the  only  true  criteria. 

Marty:  Criterion. 

David:  Criterion.  You  take  a  film  like  Dragnet,  now. 

Chris:  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  In  the  coming  attrac¬ 
tions,  Jack  Webb  fired  a  shotgun  at  the  audience,  didn’t 
he? 

Marty:  Yes.  Did  you  see  the  picture,  then? 

Chris:  Only  the  coming  attraction. 

Marty:  Trailer. 

Chris:  Trailer. 

Marty:  Well,  Chris,  it’s  just  as  well.  The  theory  still 
holds  up,  though.  The  coming  attraction,  as  you  call  it, 
forms  your  opinion  of  the  movie,  acts  as  an  appetizer 
preparing  you  for  the  main  course. 

David:  I’d  like  to  quote  you  from  Ernest  Lingrens’ 
The  Art  of  the  Film-  This  copy — do  you  want  to  read  it, 
Chris  ? 

Chris:  I  noticed  it  was  heavily  underlined  in  parts. 

David:  Go  ahead. 

Chris:  “Film  technicians  want  to  make  good  films, 
but  they  cannot  make  them  without  the  support  of  the 
public,  who  week  after  week  go,  led  on  by  habit  and 


the  persuasions  of  the  trailers,  not  understanding 
that — ” 

David:  Led  on  by  habit  and  the  persuasions  of  the 
trailers. 

Chris:  When  was  this  written?  Let’s  see  .  .  .'copy¬ 
right  1948. 

David:  Chris,  turn  to  page  28,  where  I’ve  underlined. 
It’s  about  the  use  of  optical  effects,  you  know,  fancy 
wipes  and  dissolves,  split  screens,  spiral  fades  and 
crosses  and  whatnot. 

Chris:  Here.  “The  more  intricate  and  showy  wipes, 
which  enjoyed  a  brief  heyday,  are  .  now  rarely  found 
outside  publicity  trailers,  where  they  appear  in  profu¬ 
sion.  .  .  .” 

Marty:  Yes,  Chris.  Where  else  but  in  trailers  can  you 
see  those  fancy,  effective  wipes.  If  you  remove  the  trail¬ 
ers,  you’ll  just  about  eliminate  some  basic  essentials  of 
film  grammar. 

Chris:  Yes,  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.  They 
used  to  use  those  effects  in  serials. 

Marty:  Exactly!  And  when  the  serials  died,  you’ll 
notice  there  were  fewer  bravura  effects — wipes,  lap 
dissolves — the  stuff  of  which  cinema  is  made,  Chris.  If 
the  trailer  were  to  die  of  attrition,  as  it  threatens  to 
do,  what  is  there  left? 

Chris:  Well,  gentlemen,  you  certainly  do  have  a  zeal 
for  your  cause.  What  other  concerns  has  your  move¬ 
ment? 

Marty:  Well,  Chris,  we  view  with  alarm  the  slow 
death  by  attrition  of  the  old,  sturdy-type  trailer.  How 
much  vigor  has  the  average  trailer  of  today?  Give  him 
some  facts,  David. 

David:  All  right.  Item:  Use  of  still  photographs, 
rather  than  scenes  from  the  film,  in  One-Eyed  Jacks. 
Item:  Use  of  printed  letters  crawling  up  an  otherwise 
blank  screen.  This  is  used  mostly  in  irresponsible  so- 
called  “art”  houses,  but  it  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future.  Item:  When  Cinemascope  trailers  are  shown  to¬ 
gether  with  regular  screen  ones,  there  is  no  effort  made 
to  change  back  and  forth  to  respective  lenses.  Result: 
Squeezed  or  expanded,  unproportioned  trailers.  Shall  I 
go  on? 

Marty:  A  good  trailer  gives  a  feeling  of  the  picture, 
its  style,  mood,  movement,  etc.  Yet  how  many  people, 
Chris,  I  ask  of  you,  even  bother  to  call  up  the  theatre 
to  inquire  the  starting  time  of  the  trailers.  Yet,  I  tell 
you,  the  time  is  always  posted  outside  the  box  office. 
Look  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  flicks. 

David:  Some  trailers,  sad  to  say,  will  never  be  seen 
by  the  public,  Chris. 

Chris:  Oh? 

David:  Yes.  In  the  industry,  motion  pictures  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  prospective  exhibitors  through  the  trailer. 
The  independent  theatre  owner  or  distributor  is  in¬ 
vited  to  screenings  of  special  10-to-15-minute-long  trail¬ 
ers  from  which  they  select  those  pictures  they  may  be 
interested  in  showing.  These  trailers  are,  of  course, 
never  shown  in  commercial  houses.  So.  .  .  . 

Marty:  What  we  would  like  to  do  is,  organize  an 
audience  for  trailers,  so  that  a  sufficient  demand  will 
exist.  Then,  perhaps,  we  will  have,  who  knows,  a  few 
full-length  programs  on  the  art  or  history  of  the  trailer, 
at  local  art  theatres. 

Chris:  That  would  be  indeed  a  challenging  experi¬ 
ence.  I’ll  be  the  first  to  buy  a  ticket,  I  assure  you.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  see  our  time  is  running  out,  so.  .  .  .  This  has 
been  The  Film  World,  and  I’ve  been  talking  with.  .  .  . 
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negotiability  of  confidence; 

THE  REDEMPTION 

by  Don  Balluck 


("Scene:  A  counter  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  presided  over  by  an  attractive  young  wo¬ 
man,  who  watches,  without  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as 
a  very  or  dinary -loo  king  fellow  approaches.) 

Woman:  Good  afternoon. 

Man:  Good  afternoon. 

Woman:  May  I  help  you? 

Man:  I  think  so.  Do  you  redeem  notes  here? 

Woman:  That  depends  on  what  kind  of  notes  you 
mean. 

Man:  Of  course.  Excuse  me.  (He  pulls  a  ten  dollar 
bill  from  his  pocket.)  This  kind. 

Woman:  You  want  it  changed. 

Man:  Changed? 

Woman:  Yes. 

Man:  Uh — not  exactly  changed,  I  don’t  believe. 

Woman:  Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  it? 

Man:  Redeem  it. 

Woman:  You  don’t  want  it  changed;  you  want  it 
redeemed? 

Man:  That’s  right. 

Woman:  Sir,  I  think  it’s  possible  there’s  a  small 
communication  barrier  between  us. 

Man:  I’m  sorry.  I  sure  don’t  want  to  be  any  trouble. 

Woman:  You’re  not,  I  assure  you.  I  just  want  to  be 
sure  we’re  both — understanding — each  other. 

Man:  Oh,  absolutely. 

Woman:  Now,  what,  exactly,  do  you  wish  to  redeem 
your  ten  dollar  bill  for? 

Man:  Please  don’t  think  I’m  being  rude  or  anything 
like  that — but  isn’t  that  my  business? 

Woman:  No,  no.  You  don’t  understand.  I  don’t  care 
care  why  you  wish  to  redeem  your  ten  dollar  bill.  I 
simply  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  like  to 
exchange  for  it. 

Man:  Oh.  Gee!  Excuse  me.  I  thought  ...  I  mean, 
uh  .  .  .  I’m  sorry. 

Woman:  That’s  perfectly  all  right. 

Man:  I  thought  you  were  just  being  nosey.  Isn’t 
that  funny? 

Woman:  Sir.  .  .  . 

Man:  And  all  the  time  you  just  wanted  to  know 
what  I  wanted  for  the  money. 

Woman:  Sir.  .  .  . 

Man:  Yes? 

Woman:  I  would  still  like  to  know. 

Man:  Know  what? 

Woman:  What  you  want  for  that  ten  dollar  bill. 

Man:  Oh.  Ten  dollars  in  lawful  money,  please. 

Woman:  Are  you  by  any  chance  kidding  me? 

Man:  Why,  no.  .  .  . 

Woman:  Because  if  you  are — this  is  not  the  place 
for  it. 

Man:  I’m  not  kidding  you. 
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Woman:  I’ve  had  a  peculiar  feeling  about  you  right 
from  the  beginning — and  I’d  like  to  remind  you,  sir, 
that  this  is  the  United  States  Treasury — and  we  have 
no  time  for  nonsense  here. 

Man:  Really,  I’m  not  fooling  around. 

Woman:  Then  I  think  you’d  better  be  a  little  more 
clear  about  what  you  want  of  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Man:  Just — ten  dollars — in  lawful  money. 

Woman:  I  get  all  the  cranks.  Look — that  is  lawful 
money. 

Man:  But  that’s  just  it.  It  isn’t  lawful  money.  Not 
according  to  what  it  says  here. 

Woman:  I  really  haven’t  time  to.  .  .  . 

Man:-  Now  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  just  wait  a  minute.  Listen 
to  what  it  says  on  this  bill :  “This  note  is  legal  tender 
for  all  debts  public  and  private  and  is  redeemable  in 
lawful  money  at  the  United  States  Treasury,  or  at  any 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.” 

Woman:  So? 

Man:  So  if  this  is  redeemable  in  lawful  money,  then 
it  must  not  be  lawful  money.  You  get  my  point? 

Woman:  I.  .  .  . 

Man:  I’d  like  some  lawful  money,  please. 

Woman:  Very  well.  There  you  are. 

Man:  Hmm.  Two  five  dollars  bills.  (Examining 
them.)  But  this  has  the  same  thing  written  on  it.  Say, 
what  is  this? 

Woman:  Very  well.  Will  these  do? 

Man:  Ten  one  dollar  bills.  Oh,  well — at  least  they 
say  “Silver  Certificate”  on  them.  (Looking  at  one.) 
Wait  a  minute.  They  do  not. 

Woman:  Not  any  more.  They’re  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  too. 

Man:  Something  funny  about  this. 

Woman:  Not  really. 

Man:  Well,  what  is  lawful  money,  then? 

Woman:  Gold  and  silver,  I  guess. 

Man:  Aha!  That’s  what  I  thought.  Then  just  give 
me  ten  dollars  worth  of  gold. 

Woman:  I  can’t. 

Man:  Why? 

Woman:  It’s  against  the  law. 

Man:  Lawful  money  is  against  the  law? 

Woman:  For  you.  Not  for  us. 

Man:  I  guess  silver  Is  too,  then. 

Woman:  No,  not  yet.  I  can  still  give  you  some  silver. 

Man:  You  can? 

Woman:  Yes. 

Man:  Great.  You  really  had  me  worried  there  for  a 
minute. 

Woman  (Placing  a  roll  of  coins  in  front  of  him): 
There  you  are — a  roll  of  half  dollars. 

Man  (Picking  it  up  and  looking  at  it  thoughtfully): 
You  know,  this  has  started  me  thinking.  I  have  a  little 
over  three  thousand  dollars  in  a  savings  account.  You 
don’t  suppose  I  could  bring  it  over  here  and  get  half 
dollars  for  it,  do  you? 

Woman:  That — might — be — difficult. 

Man:  Yeah — I  guess  it  was  too  much  to  expect. 

Woman:  Oh,  we  might  be  able  to  give  you  that  much, 
but  we’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
telling  us  exactly  why  you  need  that  many  half  dollars. 

Man:  But  isn’t  it  my  money? 

Woman:  Of  course  it’s  your  money. 
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Man:  Then  why  would  I  have  to  tell  you  why  I  want 
my  money? 

Woman:  Uh — well,  I  think  that’s  because — while  the 
money  is  yours,  the  silver  is  ours. 

Man  (Blurting  out):  Like  hell  it  is! 

Woman  (Shocked):  Please! 

Man  (Abashedly):  Oh,  gee,  there  I’ve  done  it.  I  just 
don’t  know  what  gets  into  me  sometimes.  I  truly  beg 
your  pardon. 

Woman  (With  elaborate  for eb ear ance) :  That’s — all 

right. 

Man:  Thanks.  The  thing  is,  I’m  not  one  of  those 
intellectuals — always  asking  a  lot  of  fool  questions 
nobody  can  understand — and  if  they  did  they  couldn’t 
answer  anyway — I’m  just  a  working  stiff — a  plain  Joe 
— a  run-of-the-mill  type  of  fellah  .  .  .  (Earnestly.) 
See  what  I  mean? 

Woman  (Pointedly) :  I  certainly  do. 

Man:  Well,  like  I  say,  I  don’t  go  in  for  all  that 
“thinking”  business.  With  me,  things  are  cut  and  dried 
— because  the  truth  is — I’m  not  very  smart,  so  every¬ 
thing’s  got  to  be  simple  for  me  to  get  by  in  the  world. 
You  follow  me? 

Woman  (Growing  bored):  I  suppose  so. 

Man:  You  see,  what  bothers  me  is  that  this  “money” 
thing  seems  pretty  simple.  It  just  has  to  be  more 
complicated  than  what  I’m  thinking.  Now  you  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  like  a  very  intelligent  girl.  Maybe  you 
could  answer  a  question  that  would  clear  things  up 
for  me. 

Woman  (Softening  at  the  compliment) :  I’d  be  glad 
to  try. 

Man:  Well,  if,  like  you  say,  it  isn’t  legal  to  have  gold, 
but  it  is  legal  to  have  silver,  is  there  enough  silver  in 
the  Treasury  to  redeem  all  the  paper  Federal  Reserve 
Notes  you’ve  printed  up? 

Woman:  Of  course  not. 

Man:  Then  what  would  you  give  people  if  everybody 
came  in  here  to  redeem  their  paper  money? 

Woman:  If  you’ll  bring  your  three  thousand  dollars 
in,  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do. 

.  Man:  Wait  a  minute.  You  didn’t  answer  my  ques- 

Woman:  That  is  because  I  don’t  have  to. 

Man:  Oh.  Why  not? 

Woman:  Because  I  just  work  here. 

Man:  Well,  as  a  citizen,  doesn’t  somebody  have  to 
answer  me? 

Woman:  No.  * 

Man:  Why  not? 

Woman:  Sir,  no  matter  whom  you  ask,  they  just 
work  here  too. 

Man:  Hey,  it  just  hit  me.  The  money  you  print  here 
is  sort  of — counterfeit — then,  isn’t  it? 

Woman:  It  most  certainly  is  not! 

Man:  But  what  would  you,  call  it  if  it  isn’t  backed 
up  by  enough  lawful  money? 

Woman:  I  think  your  attitude  is  close  to  treasonable. 

Man:  Really? 

Woman:  At  the  least,  it  is  most  unpatriotic.  Not 
only  are  you  not  very  smart — you’re  superficial  as 
well.  You  think  our  currency  has  to  be  backed  up  with 
something  as  unimportant  as  gold.  You  haven’t  got 
any  heart  and  soul — because  if  you  did,  you  wouldn’t 
have  to  ask  what  lawful, money  really  is — you’d  know. 
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Man:  Then  there  is  something? 

Woman:  Yes,  you  poor  fool,  there  is  something. 

Man:  What?  Tell  me. 

Woman:  Confidence! 

Man:  Confidence? 

Woman:  Confidence  in  your  country. 

Man:  Confidence  in  your  .  .  .  Wow! 

Woman:  After  all,  it’s  your  country. 

Man:  Gee! 

Woman:  You  should  be  patriotic. 

Man:  I  guess  it’s  going  to  take  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
confidence  for  us  to  ever  break  even. 

Woman:  What? 

Man:  Say,  look,  are  you  still  going  to  give  me  the 
three  thousand  in  silver? 

Woman:  I  might  be  able  to — but  you’d  better  hurry. 
You  have  no  idea  how  many  unpatriotic  people  there 
are  like  you — and  our  supply  is  dangerously  low. 

Man:  I’ll  be  right  back.  (He  turns  and  hurries  off. 
As  she  watches  him  depart,  her  face  takes  on  a  thought¬ 
ful  expression.  She  does  not  notice  when  a  tall,  dis¬ 
tinguished  man,  obviously  a  treasury  official,  comes  up 
behind  her.) 

Official  (Pleasantly) :  Some  trouble  here,  Miss? 

Woman  (Startled) :  Oh,  no,  sir — no  trouble  at  all. . . . 

Official:  Good.  It  appeared  to  me  you  might  be  having 
some  difficulties  with  that  young  man. 

Wouian:  Well,  he  did  ask  me  some  pretty  tough 
questions — but  I  guess  I  gave  him  all  the  right  an¬ 
swers. 

Official  (Smiling):  Excellent.  ( Starts  off.)  Well, 
carry  on. 

Woman:  Oh,  Mr.  Blocker.  .  .  . 

0  fficial  (  Turning ) :  Yes  ? 

Woman  (Hesitantly) :  I’ve  been  thinking  lately  about 
starting  a — coin  collection.  .  .  . 

Official  (Brightly) :  Is  that  so? 

Woman:  I  mean,  it  sounds  like  a  real — fun  hobby — ■ 
that  is — everybody’s  doing  it.  .  .  . 

Official  ( Under  standingly ) :  Yes,  it  has  caught  on, 
hasn’t  it? 

Woman:  Uh-huh — and — well,  I  was  wondering  if 
maybe  you  could  help  me  pick  up  a  couple  thousand 
dollars’  worth  here  at  the  treasury.  My  bank  never 
has  any  coins.  .  .  . 

Official  (Looking  around  to  make  sure  they  aren’t 
overheard) :  Well,  I’ll — be  glad  to  see  what  I  can  do. 
Just  bring  me  a  bank  draft  in  the  morning. 

Woman  (Relieved) :  Oh,  thank  you.  .  .  . 

Official  (Reassuringly) :  Not  at  all  .  .  .  ( considering ) 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  I  could  give  you  a  few 
pointers.  ( Whispering )  I  have  a  rather — extensive 
— collection  myself.  ... 

Woman:  You  do? 

Official:  Yes  I — uh — do.  Why  don’t  we  discuss  it 
over  lunch? 

Woman  (Thrilled):  I’d  love  to! 

Official  (Beaming) :  Good.  I’ll — uh — ( glancing  around 
surreptitiously): — meet  you  outside  at  12:30.  (He 
moves  off.  She  sighs  happily  and  turns  back  to  the 
counter,  where  she  notices  for  the  first  time  a  small 
boy  confronting  her,  his  nose  just  clearing  the  top  of 
the  counter.) 

Woman:  Something  I  can  do  for  you,  little  boy? 

Boy  ( Slapping  a  five  dollar  bill  down  in  front  of 
her):  Yeah — I  want  some  lawful  money,  please. 
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ment  of  Selective  Service  peo¬ 
ple  talking  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  happening 
and  it  was  too  bad,  but  it 
was  not  happening  to  them. 

All  except  the  Negro  callers, 
and  there  were  a  few. 

They  were  angry  and  they 
said  they  were  angry  and  they 
said  that  the  riot  going  on  in 
Watts  was  predictable  and 
that  things  were  going  to  get 
even  worse.  They  were  an¬ 
swered  as  children.  “Now 
you  mustn’t  say  that.  You 
know  that  isn’t  true.  You 
keep  thinking  that  and  you 
know  what’ll  happen?”  And 
the  children  hung  up  and 
went  back  to  burning  down 
their  local  Safeway  store. 

Los  Angeles  was  a  city  at 
war  and  typically  it  respond¬ 
ed  by  making  the  whole  thing 
into  a  distant  fantasy. 

It  was  Disneyland  in  Watts. 

It  was  an  unemployed  Ne¬ 
gro  putting  his  footprints  in 
burnt  cement. 

It  was  closed  schools  like 
the  time  it  snowed. 

It  was  UCLA  playing  SC  with  the  Rams  playing  the 
Forty  Niners  at  half  time. 

Only  no  one  went  to  the  game.  They  stayed  at  home 
and  listened  and  watched  on  TV.  And  armchair  generals 
on  both  sides  clashed  over  backyard  barbecues. 

On  my  way  into  Watts  the  next  morning  I  saw  two 
fairies  walking  hand-in-hand  down  LA’s  skid  row, 
Main  Street.  It  was  an  interracial  marriage.  The  war¬ 
fare  a  few  miles  down  the  road  did  not  seem  like  an 
obstacle  to  their  happiness.  Only  this  short  distance 
from  the  heart  of  Watts,  LA  was  like  any  other  big 
city  calmly  tolerating  summer. 

I  had  met  a  group  of  kids  the  night  before  who 
offered  to  take  me  through  the  riot  area.  They  were 
members  of  a  gang  called  the  Businessmen,  the  irony  of 
their  name  being  intentional.  I’d  met  them  in  front  of 
a  taco  stand,  LA’s  answer  to  Nathan’s,  while  they  were 
in  the  process  of  being  arrested. 

They  were  Negro  and  they  were  not  supposed  to  be 
walking  around  in  downtown  LA  when  there  was  a  war 
going  on.  For  those  kids  at  that  time  it  was  like  being 
a  Neisei  in  1941. 

With  my  tape  recorder  in  hand,  which  didn’t  have 
any  tape  until  much  later,  I  walked  up  to  the  officers 
who  had  the  kids  with  their  hands  in  the  air,  and  asked 
in  my  best  Daily  Newse se  what  was  happening.  I  was 
told  that  the  boys^were  not  being  arrested;  “just  de¬ 
tained.”  I  asked  what  one  had  to  do  to  be  detained. 

After  a  short  conference  the  police  decided  that  the 
boys  had  been  detained  long  enough.  The  boys  and  I 
sat  down  at  the  taco  stand  and  had  some  coffee.  They 
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Watch  the  looters!  See  them 
run!  Hear  the  helicopter 
radio  their  position  to  the 
cruising  police!  See  the  po¬ 
lice  close  in  on  the  looters 
with  riot  guns!  See  them 
caught!  Like  M  Squad,  only 
better. 

(KTLA  is  very  happy  to 
bring  you  the  riots,  live,  and 
now,  a  word  from  Dick  Lane 
for  the  Hub  Furniture 
Stores.  .  .  .  “Folks,  we  have 
this  riot  special  on  a  two 
piece  divan  .  .  .”) 

It  stayed  funny  until  the 
Oakie  National  Guard  came 
in  with  tanks  and  machine 
guns  and  the  buddy  system 
to  keep  them  from  feeling 
too  bad  about  their  unnatur¬ 
al  work.  By  then  it  was  as 
hilarious  as  Hungary  in 
1956. 

The  ratio  for  coping  with 
guerillas  is  deemed  by  the 
experts  to  be  about  15  to 
one,  and  any  quaint  notions 
of  what  was  “fair”  got  short 
shrift.  The  power  structure 
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said,  “Thanks  man,  that  was  cool.”  We  exchanged 
names  and  I  told  them  that  I  was  from  New  York  doing 
a  story  on  the  Watts  war  for  a  magazine.  They  volun¬ 
teered  to  be  my  guides. 

When  we  made  plans  to  meet  at  a  park  the  next  day, 
I  thought  probably  that  I  would  never  see  them  again. 
But  the  next  morning  they  were  there.  We  spent  about 
an  hour  talking  and  finding  out  about  each  other. 

They  went  to  Jordan  High.  It  was  about  “90  %”  Ne¬ 
gro  but  they  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  school.  That 
surprised  me.  Talking  to  a  group  of  New  York  gang 
kids  you  wouldn’t  hear  anything  good  about  school. 
Most  all  of  them  would  have  already  dropped  out  any¬ 
way.  But  these  kids  were  in  high  school  and  they  liked 
high  school. 

They  showed  me  their  neighborhood  playground 
where  they  hung  out.  It  was  closed  since  the  riots,  part¬ 
ly  because  no  one  who  was  an  official-anything  would 
go  near  Watts  and  partly  because  the’ police  were  trying 
to  take  away  gathering  places.  But  the  park  was  beau¬ 
tiful  and  green  and  well-equipped.  They  said  that  the 
park  was  nice  but  it  wasn’t  theirs.  They  had  to  get  out 
when  it  closed  when  it  got  dark. 

We  took  some  pictures  and  talked  into  the  tape  re¬ 
corder  and  they  made  me  promise  I  wouldn’t  use  their 
names.  All  of  a  sudden  they  were  like  the  New  York 
kids  I  knew.  We  used  only  first  names,  and  the  ones 
they  gave  me  probably  weren’t  real,  but  they  had  to 
tell  me,  “Don’t  use  my  name,  man.” 

They  didn’t  like  the  police  but  they  couldn’t  tell  me 
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why  exactly.  They  thought  the  riots  were  because  of 
Parker,  the  Chief  of  Police,  but  they  couldn’t  tell  me 
what  he  did  to  cause  them.  They  thought  that  the  riots 
would  probably  help  them  in  the  long  run.  More  centers 
and  things  like  that.  They  said  that  the  police  would 
probably  be  betier  now.  They  had  heard  of  Malcolm  X, 
but  they  didn’t  know  much  about  him.  They  thought 
“Martin  Luther  King  is  a  prick.” 

I  looked  down  103rd  St.,  a  street  that  had  once  been 
the  center  of  the  Watts  business  district.  It  was  on  fire. 
From  Compton  Blvd.  up  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was 
on  fire.  Every  store  was  destroyed.  Troops  were  moving 
down  the  street  with  fixed  bayonets,  followed  by  troop 
carriers  with  mounted  machine  guns  and  Guardsmen 
with  carbines. 

A  man  running  from  a  burning  discount  department 
store  was  shot. 

A  sniper  started  shooting  from  across  Compton  Blvd., 
and  I  became  very  aware  of  how  white  I  was.  My  guides 
motioned  to  stay  in  the  doorway  until  the  shots  stopped. 
It  was  almost  as  if  they  had  played  this  game  before. 

We  returned  to  one  of  the  houses  bordering  on  103rd 
St.  A  relative  of  one  of  the  boys.  “C’mon  in,  brother,” 
said  my  host. 

It  was  not  Harlem.  It  was  the  suburbs  with  cheaper 
furniture.  But  it  was  the  suburbs.  Rattan  furniture, 
color  TV  and  plastic  flowers.  It  was  a  small  5-room 
frame  house  with  a  nice  backyard  that  right  at  the 
moment  was  filled  with  black  smoke  from  down  the 
block.  I  went  out  into  the  yard  and  I  could  see  the  Watts 
Towers  rising  above  the  smoke. 

It  was  like  being  in  the  Twilight  Zone. 

The  woman  of  the  house  came  out  and  said  she  heard 
that  I  was  a  reporter  and  did  I  know  that  they  had 
searched  her  house  last  night  and  that  they  were  going 
to  come  back  and  do  it  again?  What  the  hell  did  they 
want  from  her  anyway,  she  wanted  to  know. 

She  sat  down,  mopping  her  brow  with  her  forearm, 
and  asked  me  how  I  liked  LA  and  wasn’t  it  nicer  than 
New  York  and  it  dawned  on  me  that  she  too,  like  the 
rest  of  LA,  was  caught  up  in  a  whole  denial  thing. 

There  was  a  burst  of  gunfire  down  the  block. 

One  thing  I  remember  from  last  summer’s  explosion 
in  Harlem  is  that  New  Yorkers  were  involved.  Even  the 
ones  who  lived  way  out  in  Queens  lived  through  every 
minute  of  the  war.  It  was  happening  in  their  town. 
There  was  a  sense  of  anguish,  people  were  either  afraid 
or  angry  or  something .  New  Yorkers  had  seen  Harlem. 
Rode  through  it  on  the  subway.  Knew  people  who  lived 
there.  Something.  But  to  most  of  Los  Angeles,  a  city 
of  no  center  and  many  edges,  Watts  didn’t  exist. 

Most  of  Watts  is  either  unemployed  or  works  right 
there.  People  don’t  travel  much  by  mass  transportation. 
They  drive.  And  Watts  isn’t  on  the  way  to  anywhere. 

How  many  in  Los  Angeles  knew  where  Watts  was — 
before  the  rioting?  I  have  a  feeling  most  people  know 
now,  and  that’s  no  small  victory  for  your  first  riot. 
That’s  more  than  Watts  Jaycees  did  in  a  hundred  years. 

I  was  walking  down  Avalon  Blvd.,  talking  with  people. 
I  went  into  poolrooms,  grocery  stores  and  other  shops 
still  standing  or  still  open.  I  was  out  of  the  center  of 
the  riots,  about  20  blocks  north.  The  buildings  that  still 
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stood  bore  signs:  “Negro  owned”  or  “Blood  brother” 
or  just  “Blood.” 

Here  I  talked  mostly  to  the  older  people,  people  in 
their  40’s  or  past.  I  had  a  beard  and  I  was  with  the 
kids  and  I  guess  that  between  the  two  I  went  through 
most  of  their  screening  criteria  for  talking  to  whites. 

They  didn’t  talk  much,  and  what  they  said,  they  said 
generally  without  passion.  They  thought  the  trouble 
all  started  with  the  kids,  those  teenagers  again,  and 
those  trouble-makers.  They  thought  the  police  were  OK 
except  they  were  rude  and  unpleasant,  but  they  had 
never  seen  a  cop  beat  up  anybody. 

They  thought  the  trouble  was  jobs.  One  of  the  men 
was  a  baker  and  couldn’t  find  a  job.  Most  thought  that 
the  riots  might  make  the  government  open  up  more 
jobs.  They  thought  that  probably  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  would  think  badly  of  them  now.  They 
thought  the  police  would  be  tougher.  They  remembered 
Malcolm  X.  “He  was  awright.”  And  their  eyes  showed 
their  admiration.  But  Martin  Luther  King  wasn’t  their 
leader. 

“How  come  you  bring  up  Martin  Luther  King,  man? 
I  mean  all  Ise  ever  heah  you  white  people  talk  about  is 
Martin  Luther  King.  Well,  if  he’s  so  damn  great,  why 
don’t  you  make  him  your  leader?” 

A  man  on  a  street  corner  was  screaming  at  me.  I 
had  to  turn  down  the  gain  on  the  tape  recorder.  “You 
got  a  leader,  man?  How  come  you  people  gotta  tell  us 
we  need  t’  have  a  leader?  We  ain’t  stupid.” 

A  younger  man  in  a  beret  added  harmony.  “When  you 
wanna  know  how  I  feel  about  something,  you  come  to 
me  and  ask.  How  bout  if  I  was  t’  go  up  to  the  first  white 
face  I  see  and  say  to  him,  ‘Hey,  man,  what  you  think 
we  should  do  about  this  guy  over  here  with  the  beard?’ 
Man,  you’d  shit,  I  did  that.” 

Martin  Luther  King  came  to  Los  Angeles  after  the 
battles  were  over.  He  landed  like  MacArthur  returning. 
The  beaches  were  cleared  and  then  he  came  in  sur¬ 
rounded  by  riflemen  and  photographers. 

He  was  not  well  received.  The  crowds,  attracted 
to  the  TV  and  movie  cameras  and  newsmen,  were  sur¬ 
prisingly  unenthusiastic  about  King  and  his  comments. 
He  was  an  outsider,  an  exploiter,  and  he  was  resented. 
He  was  capitalizing  on  their  riot.  While  I  was  watching 
King  in  action,  a  comment,  made  to  be  overheard,  rose 
above  King’s  monotone. 

“Where’s  he  gonna  be  tomorrow  night?” 

The  whole  LA  experience  was  psychotic.  It  was  a 
surrealistic  explosion.  A  man  was  beaten  by  a  mob  and 
his  eye  hung  out  of  its  socket;  Guardsmen  sat  reading 
the  newspaper  with  headlines  telling  LA  that  the  riot 
was  over  while  on  the  next  block  looters  were  being 
shot;  8-year-old  kids  walked  into  markets  trying  to  find 
some  glue  to  sniff  so  everything  would  go  away;  way 
out  in  the  San  Fernando  valley  people  thought  their 
Negroes  had  it  better  than  anywhere. 

A  lot  of  white  people  blamed  the  Great  Society  in 
what  might  be  called  delayed  backlash. 

I  wouldn’t  venture  a  guess  at  a  total  why  to  the  Watts 
war,  but  at  least  part  of  it,  maybe  even  a  large  part, 
came  from  one  of  my  teenage  tour  leaders. 

“They're  gonna  know  we’re  here,  man.  That’s  one 
thing  sure.” 
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leadership  and,  at  the  very  least,  ostracized. 

To  puzzled  foreigners  and  even  to  poorly  informed 
Americans  one  has  difficulty  in  explaining  how  a  pro¬ 
fessed  leader  could  make  such  a  statement  and  then, 
organizationally,  survive.  Tt  is  necessary  to  analyze  the 
forces  in  American  life  that  sustain  and  support  Dr. 
King’s  movement  and  his  popular  “image.” 

With  the  almost  unanimous  and  unvarying  support 
of  the  national  (not  the  southern)  news  media,  he  rose 
to  prominence  during  the  1955-56  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama  bus  boycott,  and  has  remained  ever  since  in  the 
public  eye. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  King  as  a  personal¬ 
ity  and  King  as  a  reputed  leader  is  a  product  of  the 
endless  attention  bestowed  on  him  by  the  major  U.S. 
dailies,  the  radio  and  TV  networks  (all  headquartered 
in  New  York  and  Washington),  and  the  mass  circula¬ 
tion  national  weekly  magazines. 

Without  their  build-up  and  without  benevolent  nods 
from  the  White  House,  Dr.  King  would  today  be  just 
one  of  countless  middle-of-the-road  ministers  who  hifve 
been  asked  to  assume  leadership  of  sporadic  local  pro¬ 
tests  after  they  have  erupted. 

Dr.  King  has  made  similar  tactical  and  principled 
mistakes  on  other  occasions.  But  in  the  U.S.  one  can 
blunder  and  fumble  for  years — as  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  demonstrated  from  1953  to  1961 — and  still  not 
fall  from  grace  and  power,  provided  the  press  glosses 
over  the  errors  and  the  derelictions  of  duty. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  press  support  (which,  in  es¬ 
sence,  means  big  business  support)  of  a  “moderate,” 
articulate  Negro  leader.  To  the  “sophisticated  conser¬ 
vatives”  who  rule  America  and  who  think  in  global, 
not  just  southern  terms,  Dr.  King’s  predictable  readi¬ 
ness  for  minimal  compromises  is  by  far  a  “lesser  evil” 
than  is  the  Marxist  orientation  of  angry  young  Negro 
revolutionaries. 


“Sorry,  we  take  from  the  NAACP.” 
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His  organization  of  Negro  and  white  clergymen,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC), 
has  been  able  to  keep  the  hundreds  of  Negro  explosions 
within  “manageable”  limits. 

While  his  youthful  critics  have  been  looking  increas¬ 
ingly  toward  the  “third  world”  for  allies  and  modern 
leadership  techniques,  Dr.  King  has  exploited  the  sooth¬ 
ing  religious  faith  which  has  had  so  strong  a  hold  on 
southern  Negroes  ever  since  Go  Down,  Moses  and  other 
Negro  spirituals  emerged  from  the  slavery  era. 

Poor  trusting  Negroes  have  unquestionably  contrib¬ 
uted  small  individual  amounts  to  SCLC,  and  the  total, 
in  aggregate,  is  probably  substantial.  For  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  revolutionary  alternative  ideology,  even  the 
oppressed  in  America  take  their  ideological  cues  and 
leadership  ideas  from  the  daily  press  and  television. 

But  most  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  SCLC  has 
raised  has  come  from  white  liberals  who  are  as  desper¬ 
ately  eager  as  the  most  demonic  southern  sheriff  to 
abort  any  “national  liberation  movement”  among  Ne¬ 
groes.  And,  as  any  Negro  child  can  testify,  wealthy 
white  Americans  don’t  put  their  money  into  any  organi¬ 
zation  that  they  don’t  expect  to  control.  (The  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  generalization  are  rare.) 

At  this  point  politically-oriented,  issue-oriented  for¬ 
eigners  ask:  On  what  kind  of  program  has  SCLC  been 
functioning? 

The  answer  is  always  disconcerting. 

King  and  SCLC  have  no  policy,  no  set  of  demands 
remotely  adequate  for  meeting  th&  overall  needs  of 
young,  old,  poor,  dispossessed  Negroes.  In  ten  years, 
he  has  never  come  out  with  an  analysis  of  postwar 
American  society,  the  Negro’s  role  in  it,  and  the  trans¬ 
cending  counter-revolutionary  role  that  the  U.S.  is  to¬ 
day  playing  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Not  once  has  he  clashed — I  mean  dashed,  not  just 
politely  argued  over  non-essentials  with — the  federal 
government.  To  my  knowledge,  he  has  voiced  no  words 
of  criticism  of  the  murderous  and  disruptive  activities 
of  the  CIA  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  October,  1962,  during  the  “Cuba  missile  crisis 
week,”  Dr.  King  promised,  in  answer  to  an  appeal,  to 
send  a  telegram  of  support  to  the  Harlem  Anti-Colonial 
Committee,  to  be  read  at  a  street  meeting  protesting 
U.S.  policy.  The  telegram  never  arrived,  and  the  explan¬ 
ation  was  simple:  He  will  tangle  with  Bourbon  gov¬ 
ernors  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  he  will  not 
challenge  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  an  Eisen¬ 
hower,  a  Kennedy  or  a  Johnson. 

His  current  appeals  for  a  cease  fire  in  Vietnam, 
probably  spurred  by  popular  Negro  disaffection,  are 
not  a  repudiation  of  the  'premises  behind  American 
military  involvement.  “Martin  is  afraid  of  the  federal 
government,”  a  close  associate  of  his  remarked  to  me 
last  year. 

At  home,  his  anti-segregation  activities,  unless  part 
of  a  far  broader  program  of  liberation,  will  merely  in¬ 
tegrate  Negroes  into  what  James  Baldwin  has  called 
“a  burning  house.” 

Abroad,  he  seeks  a  similar  integration  into  America’s 
disastrous  foreign  policy  by  urging  Negroes  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps.  After  Los  Angeles,  I  doubt  that  even 
the  American  mass  media  can  conceal  the  dead-end  to 
which  their  “Ghandi”  has  now  come. 
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Again  it  is  difficult  for  foreigners  and  for  Americans 
remote  from  the  civil  rights  battlefield  to  realize  that 
the  Black  Muslims,  so  totally  different  in  tone  from 
King’s  movement,  are  also  bankrupt  programatically. 
Because  in  their  case  this  void  has  been  so  obvious, 
the  Muslims  have  already  suffered  a  fate  that  only  now 
awaits  Dr.  King:  a  shattering  decline  in  support  among 
Negroes  from  their  peak  of  prestige  4-5  years  ago. 

Their  off-and-on  propounding  of  “a  separate  state” 
and,  at  other  times,  their  equally  unrealistic  calls  for 
a  back-to-Africa  movement  have  cost  them  the  intel¬ 
lectual  respect  of  many  who  never  actually  joined  the 
all-black  sect  but  nevertheless  admired  the  leaders’  mil¬ 
itancy,  their  forthright  analysis  of  the  foi'ces  behind 
the  Negro’s  exploitation,  and  their  triumphant  self¬ 
emancipation  from  America’s  vast  indoctrination  ap¬ 
paratus. 

But  the  universal  complaint  today  is  that  the  Mus¬ 
lims  are  all  talk  and  no  action.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Los  Angeles’  blindly  reactionary  police  chief,  William 
Parker,  that  he  used  the  riots  as  a  pretext  for  his  men, 
guns  blazing,  to  storm  the  local  Muslim  Mosque. 

Under  the  faltering,  politically  timid  leadership  of 
the  aging  Elijah  Muhammad,  the  small  Black  Muslim 
membership  is  not  the  slightest  threat  to  the  status 
quo.  Only  a  wholly  unlikely  miracle  of  group  regenera¬ 
tion  could  alter  this  assessment. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  whether  the  supporters  of  the 
late  Malcolm  X,  who  broke  away  from  Elijah  Muham¬ 
mad  in  March,  1964,  will  form  the  active  nucleus  for 
the  probable  revolutionary  Negro  movement  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Many  of  them  are  well-read  and  well-attuned 
to  the  world  revolution.  But  unlike  Malcolm,  hardly 
any  have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  abroad  and  to 
develop  the  personal  links  of  solidarity  in  the  third 
world  that  are  virtually  essential  in  any  freedom  move¬ 
ment  of  today. 

Except  in  the  rhetoric  of  formal  resolutions  and  oc¬ 
casional  oratory,  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  neither  seeks 
nor  would  feel  comfortable  about  such  links  with  “the 
wretched  of  the  earth.”  In  light  of  its  56  years,  its  ac¬ 
celerating  conservatism  is  understandable,  yet  hardly 
befits  the  low  status  of  its  several  hundred  thousand 
members. 

This  largest  of  Negro  organizations  has  never  been 
radical,  though  to  the  mass  of  easily  frightened  whites 
it  long  appeared  to  be.  For  many  years  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington  discouraged  visiting  Africans 
and  Asians  from  meeting  the  leaders  and  members  of 
the  NAACP.  But  times  change,  and  everything  is  rela¬ 
tive. 

Today  the  officials  in  .Washington  direct  their  dark- 
complexioned  foreign  guests  to  the  NAACP  offices,  in 
the  hope  that  thereby  they  will  have  no  contact  with 
some  of  the  newer,  less  hidebound,  less  “responsible” 
groups. 

For  half  a  century,  the  NAACP  has  labored  under 
the  affliction  of  white  control  that  has  emasculated  Dr. 
King’s  organization  and  has  weakened  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE).  A.  Philip  Randolph,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  union  of  Negro  sleeping-car  porters,  once 
remarked  to  me  that  “The  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
NAACP  is  that  it  was  founded  by  white  liberals  and 
has  always  been  financed  by  them.”  The  end  is  the  be¬ 
ginning. 
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’  One  tragic  result  has  been  that  the  organization  has 
long  been  tied  to  the  Democratic  Party  (the  party  that 
most  white  liberals  support)  and  has  confined  its  poli¬ 
cies  within  the  narrow,  reformist  framework  of  white 
liberalism.  Thus  politically,  the  NAACP  finds  itself, 
year  after  year,  in  the  same  party  bed  with  the  most 
reactionary  southern  office-holders,  such  as  Senator 
Eastland  of  Mississippi  and'  Governor  Wallace  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

It’s  almost  as  if  Africans  seeking  independence  were 
to  join  a  racist  party  controlled  by  diehard  European 
colons. 

Thanks  partly  to  long  sacrificial  struggles,  thanks 
more  recently  to  the  cold-war  rivalries  and  the  rise  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  courts,  the  state  legislatures  and 
Congress  have  now  outlawed  the  most  flagrant  denials 
of  government-sanctioned  discrimination.  And  so  today 
the  NAACP  has  reached  the  end  of  the  legalistic  road 
on  which  it  has  traveled  so  long. 

A  more  youthful-minded  organization  might  turn  to 
the  Negro  masses  for  direct  action  and  confrontation, 
to  win  the  battles  that  have  never  been  fought.  But 
within  the  NAACP  the  prospects  of  moving  in  that 
direction  are  remote.  At  its  annual  convention  in  July, 
a  speaker  predicted  that  the  NAACP  would  “become  a 
caretaker  organization.” 

Like  the  NAACP  and  SCLC,  CORE  and  its  much 
younger  “rival,”  SNCC  (Student  Non-Violent  Coordin¬ 
ating  Committee),  get  most  of  their  finances  from 
whites,  and  white  students  and  adults  actively  partici¬ 
pate  in  decision-making  and  activities.  In  the  long  run, 
the  white  finances  may  have  the  same  fatal,  debilitat¬ 
ing  effects  as  in  the  NAACP  and  SCLC. 

But  SNCC  in  particular  is  less  tightly,  less  bureau¬ 
cratically  and  more  democratically  run  than  the  “par¬ 
ent”  organizations,  and  both  of  these  direct-action  or¬ 
ganizations  contain  radical  and  even  revolutionary 
young  people  who  are  seeking  to  chart  new  and  more 
effective  paths. 

CORE’S  heritage  is  a  pacifist  one,  dating  back  to  its 
founding  in  1942.  If  origins  do  determine  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  an  organization,  SNCC’s  birth  during  the  spon¬ 
taneous  1960  student  sit-ins  in  the  South  may  be  aus¬ 
picious. 

SNCC  has  no  membership.  But,  mostly  in  the  South, 
it  maintains  a  very  large  staff  of  230  young  men  and 
women,  black  and  white,  who  are  paid  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  wage — and  when  funds  are  low,  are  sometimes 
not  paid  at  all.  Their  courage  in  dangerous  situations 
has  been  admirable;  their  defiant  refusal  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  FBI  charges  of  “Communist  infilti’ation”  has 
distinguished  SNCC  from  the  more  timid  organizations. 

Because  of  the  internal  pull  of  antagonistic  elements 
and  the  external  impact  of  world  events,  the  ultimate 
direction  of  SNCC  in  particular  and  also  of  CORE  will 
for  a  while  remain  uncertain. 

SNCC  has  a  political  program  on  which  it  works: 
to  win  political  power  for  Negroes.  But  many  observers 
seriously  doubt  that  Negroes  will  reap  a  substantially 
happier  future  just  by  registering  and  voting  within 
the  2-party  framework  of  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Northern  Negroes  have  long  been  free  to  vote,  but 
some  of  the  greatest  political  cowards  and  traitors  are 
Negro  democrats  and  Republicans  who  have  been 
elected  to  city  councils,  state  legislatures  and  Congress, 
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supposedly  to  represent  their  ghetto  constituents.  In 
actual  fact,  most  of  these  Negro  politicians  are  loyal 
above  all  to  the  white-controlled  party  machines. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  SNCC,  together  with 
certain  fearless  elements  in  CORE,  will  reach  the  point 
of  advocating  a  new  political  alignment  in  America, 
with  Negroes  as  an  anti-racist,  anti-imperialist,  anti¬ 
capitalist  vanguard. 

One  political  straw  in  the  wind  is  that  many  in  SNCC 
are  active  opponents  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  are 
openly  advocating  that  Negroes  refuse  to  fight  in 
colonial  wars. 

At  the  July  annual  convention  of  CORE,  like-minded 
members  of  that  organization  mustered  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  and  passed  a  resolution  “condemning  U.S. 
policy  of  racism  abroad  and  the  priority  given  by  our 
federal  government  to  defense  spending  rather  than 
to  solving  pressing  social  problems  at  home.” 

The  following  day,  alarmed  that  wealthy  patriotic 
whites  would  halt  their  financial  contributions,  CORE’S 
national  leadership  pressured  the  delegates  into  recon¬ 
sidering  and  shelving  the  resolution.  But  the  brief  vic¬ 
tory  (unthinkable  even  one  year  ago)  was  significant. 
For  it  undoubtedly  reflected  the  angry  thinking  among 
the  nationwide  membership. 

Wrote  the  London  Times  correspondent:  “The  abor¬ 
tive  CORE  resolution  stands  not  unlike  various  Afro- 
Asian  declarations.” 

Given  the  fast  pace  of  events  everywhere,  no  one 
can  safely  predict  how  soon  and  to  what  degree  CORE 
and  SNCC  will  become  revolutionary,  and  what  new 
leadership  may  be  voted  into  office.  But  a  number  of 
signs  indicate  a  drift  in  that  direction. 

Under  recent  pressure  from  southern  members, 
CORE’S  national  leaders,  supposedly  committed  totally 
to  nonviolence,  have  formed  a  cooperative  working  re¬ 
lationship  with  a  new  armed  Negro  self-defense  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  South,  the  Deacons  for  Defense  and 
Justice. 

Members  of  the  Deacons  have  openly  shot  several 
marauding  vigilantes.  The  immediate  effect  has  been  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  harassment  by  southern  whites 
of  nonviolent  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

No  one  can  deny  CORE’S  “heresy”  in  accepting,  even 
welcoming  armed  protection.  In  leadership  terms,  this 
leaves  Dr.  King  isolated  as  a  “true  believer”  and  sole 
organizational  advocate  of  nonviolence  in  the  Negro 
revolution. 
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in  the  City  of  Angels  is  uncloyed  by  liberal  guilt. 

And  so  the  basic  question  got  formulated  once  again. 
The  question,  which  I  suppose  for  my  generation  first 
was  pondered  by  the  marines  on  Guadalcanal  in  the 
early  days  of  WW  II,  is:  Who  are  the  gooks? 

Who  are  the  sub-human  monkey  men  on  whom  the 
civilities  would  only  be  wasted,  who  can  only  respond 
to  the  15-to-one  ratio  shoved  down  their  throat  and  up 
their  ass?  The  answer,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  rever¬ 
berating  from  Southeast  Asia  to  Southwest  LA  in  un¬ 
mistakable  tones  is:  everybody. 

Everybody  is  somebody’s  gook,  including  the  Oakie 
prick  sadists  in  Able  Baker  Charlie  Company  who 
moved  through  the  riot  zone  like  it  was  a  Viet  Cong 
rice  paddy.  You  treat  somebody  like  a  gook  and  he’s 
going  to  respond  like  a  gook,  and  that’s  exactly  the  way 
it  went  down. 

The  riots  in  color,  indeed.  Sometimes  you  wonder  if 
Newsweek  goes  in  for  unconscious  hipsterism,  and  then 
you  decide  it  doesn’t  matter. 

Gloria  Steinem,  white,  Jewish,  very  urban,  with  her 
keen  nose  up  there  in  the  high  winds  of  fashion  and 
change,  sniffing  out  the  What’s  Happening ,  Babies  for 
the  millions  of  readers  who  experience  Life  once  a  week, 
says  it’s  in,  you  dig,  to  pick  up  on  the  spade,  ’cause  he’s 
what’s  happening,  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  People  Are 
Talking  About. 

Life,  Newsweek,  everybody  picking  up  on  the  spade. 
And  since  I  pride  myself  on  being  nothing  if  not  au 
courant,  I  decided  that  perhaps  there  was  something 
to  it.  All  that  smoke,  there  might  be  fire. 

Burn,  baby,  burn. 

So,  armed  with  my  most  potent  weapon,  which  is  my 
meticulously  cultivated  harmlessness,  and  sporting  my 
lone  spade  friend  as  a  cover,  I  tore  myself  away  from 
the  smugly  exhausted  commentators  (KTLA  is  very 
happy)  and  drove  clear  across  town  to  pick  up  on  the 
spades,  and  see  if  they  knew  something  I  didn’t. 

I  live,  I  should  mention,  50  miles  and  at  least  as 
many  light  years  on  the  other  side  cf  our  explosive 
megalopolis,  unashamedly  in  full  flight  from  greater 
Los  Angeles,  safely  nestled  in  a  canyon  near  the  ocean, 
amongst  the  minutemen,  birchers,  LSD  freaks  and  ban- 
the-nuclear-reactor  Rand  physicists  (it’s  what’s  happen¬ 
ing,  Murray). 

Watts  is  the  boondocks,  and  not  my  portion.  But  who 


A  Leader  Is  Born 

As  if  confronted  by  invading  Martians,  Negroes 
are  constantly  challenged  with :  “Take  me  to.  your 
leader!”  To  which  the  Negro  might  well  respond: 
“Who  is  the  Italian  leader — Vito  Genovese?”  Or, 
“Who  is  the  Jewish  leader — Jacob  Javits?” 

Finally,  in  terms  determined  by  Face  the  Nation, 
Meet  the  Press  and  Open  End,  a  “representative 
group”  will  be  selected:  Whitney  Young,  Roy  Wilkins, 
Bayard  Rustin,  James  Farmer,  Martin  Luther  King, 
sometimes  Jim  Forman  or  John  Lewis,  but  never 
Jesse  Gray. 

However,  an  individual  Negro  cultivated  by  the 
ghetto  (as  the  desert  molds  a  Bedouin)  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  identify  with  any  of  these  public  figures  or  to 
subscribe  to  the  principles  which  they  profess.  Few 


are  willing  to  accept  a  tactic  foreign  to  their  nature 
in  order  to  secure  what  is  by  nature  justly  theirs. 
Fewer  still  are  inclined  to  riot  and  revolt  in  revenge 
for  wrongs  or,  in  imitation  of  white  nations,  fight 
for  rights  with  dynamite. 

The  older  generation  was  brought  up  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  hunger  here  and  now  in  prayers  for  that 
great  fish-fry  in  the  panacea  beyond  the  grave. 

But  where  is  the  restless  youth  to  look — too  hot 
to  buy  non-violence,  too  cool  to  try  to  beat  “the  heat” 
downtown?  At  last  the  charismatic  leader  has  been 
found.  Long  live  the  murphy  man:  Jimmy  “Race¬ 
horse”  Edwards,  who  put  the  Mayor  of  Selma  through 
his  paces,  showed  him  the  hurdles,  then  turned  out 
his  pockets  and  pulled  down  his  empty  pants. 

Hail  to  the  epitome  of  Hippy-Dippy  Leadership! 

— Arthur  Steuer 
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can  resist  a  revolution,  the  wind  of  change  which 
chills  only  the  unalive?  Come. 

My  motives  were  various,  as  motives  have  a  way  of 
being,  but  part  of  it,  the  top  third,  maybe,  stemmed 
from  the  conviction  that  because  I  am  certain  that 
Southern  California  is  America  writ  large,  perhaps  I 
could  glean  from  this  microcosmic  eruption  some  origi¬ 
nal  insights  into  the  Negro  Problem,  as  it  is  stated 
variously  and  with  varying  degrees  of  nonsense  by 
LBJ,  James  Farmer,  Norman  Mailer,  etc.,  etc.,  a  kind 
of  sociological  E  equals  Me  squared. 

If  I  listened  and  looked  with  the  eyes  of  innocence, 
why,  maybe,  you  dig,  it  might  reveal  itself.  But  first, 
let  me,  briefly,  qualify  myself  for  the  assignment.  As 
half-a-Jew  and  the  son  of  philosophical  anarchists  I 
have  been  a  mere  shai'd  of  an  inconsequential  minority 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  Some  of  my  best  friends 
are  not  Negroes,  mainly  because  I  plain  don’t  run 
across  them  much,  but  I  do  envy  them  their  inability 
to  mask  their  feelings. 

(My  attitude,  for  example,  is  best  reflected  in  this 
incident:  Gassing  up  before  going  to  Watts,  and  just 
before  picking  up  my  aforementioned  spade  friend,  I 
listened  to  the  guy  who  fills  my  tank  tell  me  how  he  and 
27  of  his  buddies  went  down  the  night  before  in  8  cars, 
with  guns,  and  how  they  cracked  them  some  nigger 
heads.  I  listened  without  comment.  Later  that  day  with 
my  spade  friend  and  another,  whom  I’d  picked  up  in 
Watts  and  brought  back  to  tape,  I  walked  past  his  gas 
station  and  nodded  a  pleasant  hello.  He  looked  like  he’d 
swallowed  some  fungus.) 

So  I  went  to  Watts  under  the  benign  assumption 
that  when  the  Muslim  says  Whitey  he  means  you,  not 
me.  My  ambition  in  life  has  always  been  to  be  hors  de 
combat,  and  for  some  foolish  reason  I  thought  I’d 
achieved  it.  I  was  wrong. 

We  got  there,  my  spade  friend  and  I,  the  morning 
after  the  police  department  had  attacked  and  demol¬ 
ished  the  Muslims’  Mosque.  They  did  it  according  to  a 
plan,  like  a  marine  raid  on  a  Vietnamese  village. 

Even  the  LA  Times,  who  employ  no  Negro  reporters, 
wouldn’t  buy  the  police  cover  story,  which  was  that 
they  had  been  fired  upon.  No  guns  were  found  inside 
the  mosque,  they  reported. 

When  we  got  there  the  National  Guard,  bayonets 
fixed  and  with  rhino  eyes  of  hatred  pinning  anyone 
who  looked  at  them,  were  “guarding”  the  two-story 
building,  while  clusters  of  Negroes  milled  around  across 
the  street,  and  a  CBS  newsmen  with  an  apologetic  grin 
on  his  face  cranked  up  his  portable  camera  for  some 
footage. 

My  spade  friend,  ex-junkie,  ex-Muslim,  ex-jailbird 
(and  still  not  yet  24)  wanted  out  of  my  car.  He  didn’t 
want  the  added  burden  of  my  color  on  his  head. 

Suddenly  I  was  the  wrong  color,  a  peculiar  feeling 
but  one  I’d  recommend  for  all  and  sundry  to  experience 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  just  for  size,  since  Ameri¬ 
cans,  any  Americans,  whether  paid-up  members  of 
SNCC  or  not,  are  becoming  increasingly  the  wrong 
color  in  larger  and  larger  parts  of  our  multicolored 
world. 

I  was  Whitey,  part  of  the  gang  who  shot  up  a  place 
of  worship  so  we  could  stomp  in  where  we  were  for¬ 
bidden  and  confiscate  the  records,  the  names  of  the 
black  conspirators.  And  if  I  found  little  to  identify 
with  in  the  Oakie  numb  nuts  brandishing  their  weapons 
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like  they’d  grown  up  on  Western  serials,  the  grieving 
spades  said  these  were  my  people. 

So  be  it. 

(“We’ve  been  expecting  this  for  a  year,”  said  Chief 
Parker  on  TV  during  the  height  of  the  uprising,  look¬ 
ing  tired  and  old  and  not  very  tough.  “This  hasn’t  come 
exactly  as  a  surprise.”) 

The  Muslims,  whom  I  learned  later  were  the  only 
order  that  existed  in  the  area  after  the  police  fled  and 
until  the  National  Guard  came,  wouldn’t  talk  to  me. 
Touchingly  dapper  in  their  Oxford  grey  continental  cut 
suits  and  narrow  brimmed  hats,  they  looked  at  me  with 
distrust  and  fear,  and  responded  to  my  questions  with 
two  words  only:  Muhammed  speaks. 

English  translation,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out: 
Don’t  fuck  with  me,  Whitey,  or  I’ll  judo  chop  you  into 
mush. 

All  right,  I’d  do  it  another  way.  What  makes  the 
world  go  round  t  All  together  now,  Money.  That’s  where 
it’s  at,  I’d  find  an  angry  spade  and  lay  some  bread  on 
him.  And  almost  as  if  in  answer  to  my  prayers — I  am 
not  a  religious  man — towards  me  he  strode,  one  tough 
mother,  about  40  and  with  the  scars  and  welts  from 
even  he  can’t  remember  where. 

So  I  made  my  proposition,  and  he  listened  behind 
his  dark  glasses  and  agreed  to  come  home  with  me. 
And  back  we  went,  on  a  ride  that  . he  swears  was  moni¬ 
tored  by  two  carloads  of  Muslims  with  shotguns  trained 
on  my  head,  in  case  I  harmed  him. 

A  paranoid  delusion  on  his  part?  Or  a  paranoid  delu¬ 
sion  on  mine  to  think  it  a  paranoid  delusion  on  his? 
No  matter. 

Here  he  is,  talking  behind  lush,  which  is  his  bag  and 
defense  against  what’s  happening  in  his  life,  to  wit,  his 
old  lady  works  as  a  social  worker  at  UCLA  and  brings 
in  the  bread  while  he,  a  checked  out  commercial  illus¬ 
trator,  makes  it  only  hardly,  and  mostly  not  even  that 
much.  And  because  he  has  a  teen-age  daughter  who 
wants  to  look  up  to  her  Daddy,  and  because  the  poop- 
butt  punks  (his  phrase)  flocking  in  from  all  over  the 
country  are  ruining  his  ghetto,  he  drinks,  and  is  Angry. 
Come  in,  Jim: 

“You  wanna  know  was  this  thing  planned  or  did  it 
just  happen.  Hey.  You  ever  hear  of  the  Deacons?  The 
Deacons,  hah?  No,  you  never  heard  of  the  Deacons,  be¬ 
cause  you’re  too  busy  laying  up  with  Whitey.  You  lay 
up  with  Whitey  you  go  down  the  tube  with  Whitey, 
you  are  Whitey  because  you  ain’t  got  no  sold,  you  dig? 
Whitey  ain’t  got  no  soul,  he  got  no  dick,  all  he  has  is 
ass  and  mouth  and  a  big  gun. 

“Well,  the  Deacon  comes  in  up  from  the  South,  and 
he  says — now  pay  attention — and  he  says  we  got  the 
arms,  and  we  got  the  plans,  and  we  can  show  you  how 
to  hit  any  way  you  want.  Hah?  The  Deacons,  baby. 
The  Deacons  are  the  soul,  the  black  brotherhood,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  nation  that  we  call  America  there  are  the 
two  segments,  the  oppressor,  who  is  known  as  Whitey, 
blue  eyes,  blonde  hair,  big  Cadillac  car,  a  lot  of  money, 
you  got  it,  Madison  Avenue,  and  the  black  man,  who  is 
the  nigger,  the  son  of  a  bitch,  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
the  gangster,  his  woman  is  called  by  the  name  of  whore, 
are  you  getting  the  message,  I’m  talking  to  you. 

“And  Parker  said  we  were  expecting  it,  and  after  it 
started  he  said  we  will  not  protect  anything  that’s 
black  in  the  perimeter,  anybody  in  this  perimeter, 
whether  guilty  or  not,  is  dead.  But  white  can’t  be  with- 
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out  black,  you  want  to  know  colors,  I’ll  tell  you  colors, 
that’s  how  I  make  my  living,  drawing  for  the  white  man. 

“What  can  I  draw  for  the  black  man,  he  knows  the 
picture  and  he’s  seen  it  long  before  I  got  here.  He 
showed  me  how  to  beat  the  cockroaches  and  eat  the 
rotten  food  and  beat  that  back  door.  And  until  just  re¬ 
cently  I  was  invisible,  the  black  man  was  invisible,  he 
didn’t  represent  anything,  he  wasn’t  even  a  boy  because 
a  boy  matures  into  manhood  and  what  does  manhood 
mean  to  a  blaqk  man? 

“Bow  down,  Whitey  says,  bow  down.  To  my  rules. 
Get  on  your  knees,  and  suck  my  dick,  kiss  my  ass.  But 
I  am  the  soul  of  life  in  this  country,  and  you  are  afraid 
to  understand  it,  you  can’t  get  away  from  black.  Black 
is  soul,  and  this  is  what  you  can’t  see,  what  motivates 
the  black  soul,  because  this  is  the  force  that  makes  life. 
Burn,  baby,  burn.  You  better  burn,  and  you  better 
learn.  You  do  not  understand  me,  I  am  the  leader  and 
the  light,  and  you  can  suppress  me  individually,  but 
soulfully  I  shall  kill  you  and  destroy  you  because  you 
are  evil  by  choice.” 

All  right,  let’s  get  back  to  the  Deacons. 

“The  Deacons?  The  Deacons  in  America  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  peasant  that’s  out  there  in  the  field  and 


PoSitical  Insight 

as  soon  as  he  learned 
the  Cubans  had  put  a  nigger 
at  the  head  of  their  army 
he  knew  for  sure  they  were 
a  bunch  of  goddam  reds 

— Dan  Georgakas 


is  tired  of  getting  kicked  in  the  ass  and  he’s  coming 
forth  and  saying  Fuck  you,  Whitey,  fuck  you  right  in 
your  mama’s  nose.  That’s  really  what’s  happening.” 

Let  me  understand  you.  You  say  this  guy  came  up 
from  the  south  and  said  the  time  is  note? 

“I  didn’t  say  that.  I  said  he  said  if  you  need  any 
strategy  that  I  might  lend  you,  you  have  it.  We  have 
the  arms,  we  have  the  means,  we  have  the  plan.  It  was 
in  your  paper.” 

I  don’t  remember  reading  about  it. 

“No,  you  don’t  remember  reading  about'  it  because 
it  pertained  to  black,  and  you  did  not  see  black,  Whitey 
did  not  see  black  until  black  got  up  in  his  chest.  Actu¬ 
ally  you  been  drawing  it  up  to  your  breast  all  along,  not 
in  love  but  in  hate. 

“And  I  heard  him  over  the  radio  when  he  said  I  do 
not  and  will  not  give  you  police  protection  and  there 
was  a  little  baby  just  across  the  street  from  me  needed 
a  doctor  and  I  had  to  put  on  my  black  clothes  and  go 
out  in  the  night,  I  had  to  get  black  like  the  night  and 
shake  Whitey  to  find  a  doctor,  and  if  I  wanted  to  kill 
him  during  my  journey  I  could  have,  are  you  hip  to 
that? 

“I’ve  lived  in  this  area  all  my  life,  so  what  are  you 
trying  to  tell  me?  Blues  for  Mr.  Charlie?  No.  Not 
blues.  Fuck  the  blues,  because  you  can  wash  the  blues 
behind  the  booze.  Do  you  know  poetry?  Are  you  lyrical? 
Do  you  have  any  kind  of  soul?  You  know  what  the 
white  man  wants?  A  big  black  dick.  If  he  could  get  that 
for  Christmas  then  he’d  have  everything.” 

Not  me. 

“Not  you.  Look  at  your  Ozarks.  Papa  fucks  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  his  daughter’s  daughter.  In  America.  Incest  is 
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a  way  of  life.  That’s  their  gospel  and  you  get  on  the 
Muslim  because  he  says  be  clean  and  wear  your  dresses 
long  and  don’t  wear  make-up.  But  the  white  man  in 
the  Ozarks,  baby,  says  fuck  your  daughter  and  your 
mama  and  anything  that  moves.  In  fact  old  hound  dog 
gets  a  taste  of  father  and  mother  and  daughter.  He’s 
the  big  man,  the  dog. 

“Whitey  told  me  graphically,  he  didn’t  understand 
why  I  wouldn’t  fuck  someone  in  my  family.  He  thought 
I  was  insane,  I  was  missing  the  best  pussy  in  the  world. 
Keep  it  in  the  family.  Like  you  say,  what  does  burn 
baby  burn  mean?  Whitey  says  keep  it  in  the  family, 
that’s  what  burn  means.  He’s  burned  himself.  When  I 
say  burn  I  mean  get  off  my  back,  son  of  a  bitch.  Stay 
on  your  own  two  feet.  And  burn.” 

Is  there  anything  that  Whitey  does  that  pleases  you ? 

“Nothing.  And  why  should  it  be  any  different  with 
you,  why  should  you  be  the  exception?  What  do  you 
do?” 

Well,  speaking  personally,  nothing,  but  I  don’t  do 
anything  the  other  way,  either. 

“You  don’t  do  anything.  Nothing.  You  stagnate.  Well 
this  displeases  the  shit  out  of  me,  because  I  can’t  abide 
that,  because  I  am  creative  and  you  should  be  moving. 
You’re  the  one  I’m  most  down  on,  the  one  who  sits  there 
and  says,  T  do  nothing.’  ” 

I  didn’t  say  1  do  nothing.  I  said  in  the  area  of  pleas¬ 
ing  and/or  displeasing  you  I  do  nothing.  I  neither 
exploit  the  black  man  or  do  things  to  please  him. 

“Wait  a  minute,  I’ll  have  to  take  you  back  to  the 
white  man’s  dream,  the  concept  of  America.  The  dream 
that  turned  into  a  nightmare,  see,  by  his  own  doing, 
because  he  voiced  it.  Had  he  not  voiced  it,  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  so.  He  said  everyone  in  this  country  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  was  free  and  equal  to  all  rights,  this  is  what  it 
means  to  be  in  America?  Is  this  true?” 

Yes. 

“Is  it  happening?” 

No. 

“Who  told  that  lie?” 

The  white  man. 

“You  admit  to  this?  I’m  not  beating  you,  am  I?  This 
is  your  own  conscience  and  your  own  intellect  talking? 
Your  own  experiences  have  showed  you  this?  That  you 
are  wrong,  up  down  in  and  out  and  everywhere?  Today 
tomorrow  yesterday?  The  years  pass,  Whitey  is  wrong. 
Have  you  done  anything  to  change  this?” 

No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  have. 

“Then  you’re  Whitey.” 

And  who  are  you? 

“I  am  a  man,  and  that’s  what  you  can’t  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand.  I  have  soul.  Although  you  can  look  at  my  skin 
and  call  me  black  man,  by  ideoolgy  I  am  soulful.  By 
manhood  I  am  full  of  life.  And  by  philoosphy  it  is  love, 
and  you  understand  none  of  this,  all  of  this  kills  you 
because  you’ve  got  to  see  that  dollar  and  you’ve  got  to 
see  the  devil  because  you  perpetrated  he  devil  and  you 
made  him. 

“And  you’d  better  turn  black  and  some  of  you  are 
hip  to  it  because  they’re  putting  on  that  sun  tan  lotion. 
Get  that  tan,  get  spade.  Are  you  hip  to  it?  No,  not 
really,  because  you’re  still  fighting  it,  you  are  still 
white.  The  black  man  is  going  to  be  here  like  those 
cockroaches,  they’ve  never  been  able  to  extinct  those 
cockroaches,  the  same  ones  are  here  that  were  when 
the  dinosaurs  were  here,  if  you  want  to  go  back  in 
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your  history  book.  Talk  to  your  etymologists,  they’ll 
tell  you  about  those  bugs. 

“And  now  you  heard  me  say  that  the  black  man  is 
like  a  bug,  and  that’s  all  right,  he’s  just  a  tool  for  life, 
like  the  bug  is,  or  the  tree,  or  sunlight.  Everything 
you  know  is  life,  it’s  not  phony,  it’s  not  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  stamped  there  and  says  you  have  to 
have  this  in  order  to  exist.  The  black  man  can  exist 
without  money.” 

And  without  words? 

“No,  not  without  words.  He  has  the  most  eloquent 
words.  He  has  the  words  of  love.  That’s  why  you  can 
sit  here.  I  give  you  love  now  and  you  think  it’s  hate.” 

No,  I  don’t. 

“Yeah,  you  turning  it  around.” 

I  don’t  think  you  understand  me. 

“How  come  I  don’t  understand  you?  God-dammit,  I 
gave  birth  to  you.” 

Are  you  suggesting  that  racially  you  ivere  here  long 
before  I  was? 

“I  am  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  how  can  you  under¬ 
stand  it?  The  beginning  and  the  end.  I’ll  be  here  when 
you  go.” 

Even  if  I  accept  that  as  a  basic  truth,  as  two  men  we 
start  out  even,  I  don’t  think  you  have  any  special  racial 
wisdom  that  1  don’t. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

I  don’t  know,  I  just  don’t  think  so. 

“Shit,  I  kept  you  from  getting  shot,  you  damn  fool.” 

I  don’t  believe  it. 

“I  know  you  don’t.  Look.  They  moved  in  on  you  and 
moved  the  car  up  behind  and  the  cat  told  me  don’t  look 
behind  brother.  I  shielded  you  to  get  out.  Those  dudes 
followed  us  right  up  to  where  we  turned  off.  You  fuck¬ 
ing  around  with  me  you  fucking  with  dehth,  you  do 
not  know  what  you’re  doing,  Whitey.  You’re  talking  to 
the  devil  right  now.” 

I  don’t  believe  in  the  devil. 

“You  better  believe  in  the  devil,  you  made  him.  You 
brought  whatever  is  on  you  on  you.  See,  I  don’t  have  a 
thing  to  lose.  What  have  I  got  to  lose?  America  don’t 
belong  to  me.  It  belongs  to  the  Rockefellers  and  those 
people  I  was  telling  you  about  on  AT&T.  Whitey  im¬ 
ported  the  Chinaman  and  called  them  chinks  and  made 
them  wash  clothes  after  they  finished  building  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  they  killed  off  the  Indian  and  run  off  the 
buffalo  and  made  them  extinct. 

“And  go  back,  way  back,  the  black  man  was  there 
with  the  culture.  The  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyptians. 
The  Land  of  Mu.  That  was  a  black  place.  The  Babyloni¬ 
ans  were  black.  Whitey  didn’t  know  shit.  He  defied  the 
world  and  burned  the  books  and  called  it  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  Crusades  and  the  Dark  Ages.  Are  you  hip 
to  it?  He  burned  the  books  and  said  all  right,  we  go 
from  this. 

“The  Dark  Ages  came  about  from  Whitey’s  hand.  He 
burned  the  books.  The  black  man  didn’t  burn  the 
books,  the  Egyptian  didn’t  burn  the  books,  the  China¬ 
man  didn’t.  Anglo  Saxon,  that’s  who  did  it.  Blue  eyed, 
blonde  hair,  nordic  type  motherfucker.  Barbaric  from 
the  shit  heap.  And  why  did  he  do  this?  So  he  could  per¬ 
petuate  this  thing  he  calls  black  in  America  and  all 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

All  right,  already,  spare  me  the  history  lesson,  let’s 
talk  about  here  and  noiv.  Los  Angeles,  late  summer  ’65. 
What’s  going  to  happen? 


“How  come  you  ask  me  that?  I  don’t  know.  Except 
that  I’m  not  settling  for  nothing  less  than  what  I  want, 
and  you  better  get  off  your  ass  and  do  something.” 

Thank  you  Jim,  it’s  been  a  pleasure. 

And  it  was,  of  sorts.  From  the  gibberish  and  hys¬ 
teria,  the  drunken  anger  and  the  half  truths,  I  realized 
the  basic  fact  of  race  relations  in  Southern  California— 
that  good  will  is  absent,  completely,  and  that  both  sides 
know  it  and  won’t  admit  it.  Help  Keep  California 
Green  has  gone  to  war.  It’s  now  Help  Keep  California 
White,  that’s  where  it’s  at,  a  unique  problem  that  this 
blessed  hunk  of  territory  has  had  since  people  began  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  place. 

The  Oakies  in  their  flivvers,  fleeing  the  dust  bowl, 
found  the  promised  land  guarded  by  the  vigilantes,  sons 
of  the  carpetbaggers  who  had  come  for  the  gold  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  and  they  said  beat  it,  no  foreigners. 
Now  their  sons,  on  the  police  force  and  feeling  the  same 
way  themselves,  are  saying  the  same  thing  to  the  1,000 
Negroes  coming  into  Southern  California  every  month, 
the  majority  of  them  nitty  gritty  spades  from  the 
south. 

Gates  on  the  Garden  of  Eden? 

A  problem. 

Whose  California  is  it?  Whitey  took,  and  Whitey 
said,  mine.  America  in  a  nutshell.  And  it  comes  to 
this,  land’s  end.  This  is  the  place.  Southern  California, 
Disneyland.  Where  George  Murphy  can  beat  Pierre 
Salinger.  Little  Miss  Marker’s  dancing  partner.  The 
man  who  explains,  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents, 
that  the  reason  the  Mexicans  are  better  suited  for  the 
bracero  program  is  that  they  are  built  closer  to  the 
ground.  Southern  California,  the  last  bastion  of  white 
supremacy.  “We’ve  been  expecting  this  for  a  year,” 
says  weary  Chief  Parker.  “Parker  must  go,”  says  a  fool¬ 
ish  Martin  Luther  King,  who  came  to  help  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  well-meaning  fuddy-dud  by  both  sides. 

Whether  Parker  goes  or  not  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference.  He’s  an  interchangeable  part,  a  tough  cop. 

The  real  power,  and  hear  me  well,  for»you’re  hearing 
it  here  for  the  first  time,  is  Sam  Yorty,  our  mayor.  A 
liberal  conservative  moderate  extremist.  You  dig?  Sam 
Yorty,  mark  it  down.  Sounds  like  a  come  sandwich,  but 
he’s  The  Man. 

“The  white  community  won’t  stand  for  it,”  he  says, 
when  questioned  about  Parker’s  dismissal,  meaning:  I 
have  the  mandate,  and  I  run  the  show  in  these  parts. 
Sam  Yorty.  Tough,  limited,  a  winner.  He  could  beat 
Pat  Brown  for  governor  tomorrow  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  white  community’s  thinking  in  Southern 
California,  and  Southern  California  outweighs  the  rest 
of  the  state  completely. 

Yorty  cannot  be  beaten  on  his  own  turf,  not  even  by 
LBJ,  believe  it,  he  is  the  dominant  political  force  in 
Southern  California.  Which  means  in  all  California. 
Which  means?  Fill  it  in  in  25  words  or  less. 

So  that  this  place  is  dedicated  to  Sam  baby,  because 
we  are  committed  to  majority  rule,  and  all  I  can  do  to 
help  is  say  Sam  baby,  get  some  spade  cops  on  the  po¬ 
lice  force.  I  mean  for  openers.  205  out  of  5,000  don’t 
make  it.  Spade  cops,  baby,  for  spade  ways,  remember 
the  Oakies.  I  mean,  don’t  panic,  for  there’s  room  for 
us  all.  Talk  to  Shabazz,  work  it  on  out. 

The  surf’s  up,  and  the  Byrds  are  singing. 

Don’t  blow  it.  I  like  it  here. 
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ing  the  same  targets  so  often. 

Interestingly  enough,  our  own  TW3  had  election  prob¬ 
lems,  though  problems  of  a  less  sensitive  nature.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  first  six  weeks,  TW3  was  pre-empted  no  less 
than  five  times — four  times  for  paid  G.O.P.  broadcasts 
and  once  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  President  Hoover. 
Accordingly  TW3  never  attained  any  momentum  and 
was  missing  from  the  idiot  box  when  it  probably  would 
have  been  most  interesting.  However,  other,  more 
urgent,  reasons  exist  for  the  demise  of  the  show. 

When  the  American  TW3  was  first  announced,  pro¬ 
ducer  Leland  Hayward  said  that  it  would  be  based  on 
two  “philosophical  queries”:  “What  happened?”  and 
“Is  it  a  laughing  matter?”  Ironically  enough,  the  high 
point  of  the  preview  TW3  during  the  fall  of  1963  was 
an  old  Nichols  and  May  skit  which  happened  to  be 
topical  because  of  the  attention  then  being  given  Jes¬ 
sica  Mitford’s  book  on  the  high  cost  of  funerals. 

Still,  some  641  people  called  NBC  in  New  York,  408 
of  them  “wildly  enthusiastic,”  according  to  network 
spokesmen.  So  it  was  “all  systems  go”  for  TW3.  The 
show  began  on  a  weekly  basis  in  January,  with  pup¬ 
peteer  Burr  Tillstrom  taking  top  honors  for  his  poig¬ 
nant  depiction  of  a  meeting  between  an  East  Berliner 
and  a  West  Berliner  during  the  Christmas  opening  of 
the  wall. 

But  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  those  of  us  who 
faithfully  stayed  in,  awake,  and  tuned  to  Channel  4  the 
night  TW3  was  shown,  were  not  exactly  repaid  in  kind 
for  our  fealty.  Nancy  Ames  usually  opened  the  show 
on  a  high  point  by  belting  out  Jopical  lyrics  with  a 
vigor  that  often  exceeded  their  content. 

From  then  on  it  was  generally  downhill. 

,  Elliot  Reid,  who  can  be  a  very  funny  fellow,  some¬ 
how  wasn’t.  Henry  Morgan— the  marvelously  grouchy, 
irreverent  Morgan — is  most  skillful  when  he  is  playing 
Henry  Morgan  and  simply  doesn’t  shine  as  an  actor  in 
satirical  skits.  David  Frost  frequently  got  off  a  few 
good  jibes,  but  even  he  was  guilty  of  violating — or 
rather,  neglecting — what  he  has  described  as  the  under¬ 
lying  tenet  of  a  program  of  satirical  intent. 

“The  show  should  speak  for  the  personal  against  the 
public,”  Frost  had  said  of  Britain’s  TW3,  which  he 
helped  create.  “People  should  feel  confident  that  the 
show  is  honest  even  when  it  seems  to  be  against  its  own 
interests  to  be  so  .  .  .  it  must  have  an  attitude,  a  point 
of  view,  a  basis  of  moral  values.” 

But  our  TW3  always  seemed  to  be  kidding,  to  want  to 
entei'tain  rather  than  outrage  or  agitate  its  audience. 
With  an  election  year  in  the  offing,  TW3  spoofed  the 
people  involved  but  ignored  the  issues.  It  is  almost  as 
though  Hayward  and  his  writers  felt  it  might  some¬ 
how  be  unpatriotic  to  attack  the  American  way  of  life, 
despite  its  obvious  absurdities,  Vulgarities  and  enor¬ 
mous,  glaring,  outrageous  shortcomings. 

That  April  Nancy  Ames  caused  a  considerable  stir 
by  stating  that  NBC  “censors  the  show”  and  that  cast 
members  were  being  frustrated  in  attempts  “to  do  more 
biting  things.”  Responded  Mr.  Hayward,  in  addition  to 
offering  Miss  Ames  her  release  from  the  show:  “I  some¬ 
times  rule  out  material  in  the  interest  of  the  show  and 
so  does  Marshall  H.  Jamison,  our  producer-director, 
for  artistic  reasons.  But  NBC  has  never  once  told  us 
we  couldn’t  do  this  or  we  couldn’t  do  that.” 

So  much  for  artistic  integrity,  network  style.  Only 
you,  Leland  Daring! 
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However,  two  months  later — life  having  caught  up 
with  satire  again — Jamison  resigned  from  the  show, 
citing  “editorial  differences  of  opinion”  with  Hayward. 
His  disagreement  with  Hayward,  Jamison  said,  centered 
on  the  “basic  concept”  of  the  show.  “TW3  has  a  strong, 
limited  appeal  and  it  should  not  be  made  into  a  popular, 
mass-appeal  network  show,”  Jamison  said.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  show  produced  for  the  mass  will  get  any 
kind  of  an  audience.” 

For  his  part,  Hayward  complained,  around  a  month 
later,  that  TW3  had  begun  as  “TV’s  ‘in’  show,  was  later 
deserted  by  the  smart  set,  and  is  now  popular  as  the 
‘out’  show.  It’s  not  really  ‘out’  but  the  ‘in’  people  just 
got  used  to  it.  They  became  very  picky  and  forgot  some 
of  the  revolutionary  things  we  said  and  did.” 

Next  time  out,  Mr.  Hayward  revealed,  TW3  would 
concentrate  more  on  foreign  topics.  “You  can  say  just 
about  anything  you  want  to  about  Germany,  France  and 
England,”  he  confided,  “but  domestic  topics  are  touch¬ 
ier.”  Mr.  Hayward,  one  feels,  is  his  own  best  satirist. 

Well,  it  is  a  year  later  now,  and  there  is  little  point 
in  recounting  how  TW3  came  back,  wasn’t  seen,  and 
accordingly  didn’t  conquer.  During  its  first  season,  it 
has  been  reported,  some  of  the  performers  used  to 
complain  to  their  agents  whenever  they  had  too  few 
lines.  Given  the  vagaries  of  show  business,  this  some¬ 
how  isn’t  too  surprising — but  the  awful  truth  is  that 
those  gems  of  wit,  first  season  or  second,  were  seldom 
worth  fighting  for. 

Despite  a  small  army  of  writers  that  included  New 
Yorker  staffers,  the  satire  was  seldom  sharp,  not  to 
dare  speak  of  sophisticated,  and  the  laughs  were  about 
as  rationed  as  water  may  soon  be  in  New  York  City. 
Buck  Henry  is  a  likeable  performer  with  more  than 
a  touch  of  the  comic  about  him,  but  most  of  the  TW3 
regulars-1 — especially  the  female  contigent — are  simply 
not  funny  people. 

Tom  Meehan,  who  was  the  show’s  chief  writer  over 
its  last  three  months,  feels  that  TW3  “would  have  been 
much  better  if  we  also  had  a  troupe  of  Second-City-type 
people  to  draw  on,”  but  he,  too,  agrees  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  show  were  probably  irresolvable. 

“You  run  into  a  lot  of  trouble  trying  to  reach  a  broad 
audience — and  a  family  audience,”  Meehan  points  out, 
adding  that  a  local  show  wouldn’t  really  be  able  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  audience  problem.  Meehan  does  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  satire  program  on  a  local,  non-sponsored 
basis — yes,  Virginia,  educational  TV — would  be  able  to 
reach  “the  smaller,  select  audience”  that  obviously  does 
exist  for  strong  satire.  Short  of  this  happening,  he  is 
less  than  sanguine  about  satire  on  television.  “I  don’t 
think,”  he  told  me  last  month,  “it’s  going  to  happen 
again  for  a  long  time— if  ever.” 

So  here  we  are  again,  prime-timed  for  such  edification 
and  enlightenment  as  may  be  garnered  from  Peyton 
Place,  Country  Cousins  (no  relative  to  Beverley  Hill¬ 
billies)  ,  My  Mother  the  Car,  I  Dream  of  Jeannie,  I  Spy 
and  Please  Don’t  Eat  the  Daisies. 

As  a  gentleman  named  Henry  Carlisle  wrote  a  few 
years  back  in  The  American  Scholar:  “Contrary  to  all 
true  comic  traditions,  the  denatured  humor  of  televi¬ 
sion  is  calculated  to  take  its  audience’s  mind  off  its 
troubles,  anesthetize  its  critical  intelligence  with  a 
stultifying  merriment,  and  thus  decrease  its  sales  re¬ 
sistance.”  The  Television  Wasteland  remains  a  waste¬ 
land,  and  the  dry  rot  keeps  creeping  in. 
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The  Rise  and  Fall  of  TW3 

by  Bob  Abel 


On  the  evening  That  Was  the  Week  That  Was  went 
off  the  air,  a  Connecticut  viewer  called  up  NBC  and 
weepingly  pleaded  for  a  stay  of  execution.  This  was 
one  of  many  fervent  calls  on  behalf  of  the  program. 
However,  Kintner  and  Co.  are  not  sentimental,  apart 
from  their  devotion  to  competing  with  CBS’  soap 
operas,  and  TW3  was  doomed  to  expire  from  a  severe 
case  of  Nielsen  Ratingitis. 

Throughout  its  two  brief  seasons,  TW3  received  a 
heavy  and  heady  outpouring  of  mail — indicating  an 
unusually  loyal,  if  comparatively  small,  audience — and 
perhaps  the  show  might  have  fared  better  in  a  less 
rarified  atmosphere  than  prime  time.  In  the  old  days — 
the  so-called  Golden  Age  of  Television — it  was  often 
the  practice  to  relegate  a  program  of  high  intentions 
to  the  intellectual  ghetto  of  Saturday  or  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  But  those  time  slots  have  been  liberated  by  the 
New  York  Giants  and  other  gladiators  and  apparently 
there  was  no  place  for  TW3  to  go  but  out. 

From  this  debacle — which  is  what  the  satire  that 
never  was  was — a  few  truths  emerge.  We  do  a  lot  of 
things  well  in  America,  but  satire  isn’t  one  of  them. 
Satire  is  like  the  weather — everyone  talks  but  nobody 
does.  We  really  don’t  like  to  laugh  at  ourselves — it  gives 
us  intellectual  indigestion.  In  part  this  is  why  the 
American  version  of  TW3  never  approached  either  the 
audience  or  the  impact  of  its  British  predecessor. 

At  its  peak,  the  British  show  enjoyed  an  estimated 
audience  of  13,000,000  viewers— or  one-third  the  adult 
population  of  the  British  Isles.  Britain’s  TW3  emptied 
the  pubs  on  Saturday  nights — something  countless 
generations  of  British  housewives  have  been  unable  to 
do.  Sometimes  sophomoric  but  always  enthusiastic,  the 
cast  of  TW3  struck  a  nice  balance  in  its  barrages  of 
anti-Establishmentarian  commentary. 

Wunderkinder  David  Frost  headed  an  arresting 
variety  of  personalities — artist  Timothy  Birdsall,  Pri¬ 
vate  Eye  co-editor  William  Rushton,  drama  critic  and 
public  provocateur  Bernard  Levin,  vocalist  Millicent 
Martin,  plus  a  few  good  professional  clowns — who  gave 
the  British  show  a  versatility  its  American  cousin 
never  enjoyed. 

But  ultimately  it  was  the  material  that  triumphed — • 
if  satire  accomplishes  anything  at  all  (and  this  is  often 
doubtful),  it  succeeds  in  offending.  Safe  satire  being  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  the  British  show  was  oftimes 
most  successful  when  it  was  being  most  offensive. 

For  example,  the  Church  of  England  was  satirized 
on  its  great  wealth.  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  was 
ridiculed  on  almost  every  show,  and  some  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  skits  had  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  roar¬ 
ing  over  “breaches  of  privilege” — the  BBC,  after  all, 
is  government-owned.  TW3’s  response  to  Parliamentary 
criticism  was  to  blast  13  members  of  Parliament  who 
had  not  made  a  speech  in  three  years. 

What’s  more,  TW3  made  fun  of  Britain’s  dimming 
place  in  the  international  sun.  When  Skybolt  missiles — 
or  the  lack  of  them — were  dominating  the  news  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  show  ran  a  skit  in  which  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  advised  Tory  Defense  Minister 
Thorneycroft:  “If  you  continue  like  this,  you’ll  soon  be 
an  undeveloped  nation  and  entitled  to  all  the  aid  we 
can  give  you.” 
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Another  skit  on  the  same  subject  showed  a  tobacco 
dealer  cheerfully  announcing  that  despite  the  cancer 
scare,  sales  were  higher  than  ever.  And  taxes  on  to¬ 
bacco,  he  reasoned,  would  pay  for  Skybolt,  “twenty- 
three  thousand  deaths  from  lung  cancer  [being]  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  nuclear  deterrent.” 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  harshest  satire  on  America’s 
TW3  usually  dealt  with  the  South — for  whatever  rea¬ 
son,  the  program’s  writers  enjoyed  the  most  freedom  in 
this  area — and  drew  floods  of  mail.  One  TW3  writer 
describes  most  of  the  mail  from  the  South  itself  as 
“vicious  anti-mail,”  but  he  adds  thfet  favorable  mail 
poured  in  from  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well  as  from 
a  number  of  liberal  Southern  souls. 

But  probably  nothing  TW3  did  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  compared  to  a  British  TW3  skit  in  which  a  star- 
spangled  Millicent  Martin  —  a  kind  of  brassy-voiced 
Annie  Ross — led  a  musical  chorus  in  blackface  in  a 
nostalgic  return  to  old  Mississippi,  Where  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  mud  /  Mingles  with  the  blood  /  Of  niggers  hanging 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees.  .  .  . 

Britain’s  TW3  was  taken  off  the  air  early  in  1964 
because  that  was  to  be  an  election-  year.  David  Frost 
said  at  the  time  that  BBC’s  decision  to  kill  the  show  in 
'  an  election  year  was  doubtless  “a  great  compliment,” 
but  he  asked,  rhetorically,  whether  an  election  year 
isn’t  the  time  when  a  regular  helping  of  satire  “is 
needed  most.” 

Frost  told  me  that  the  second  year  of  the  show  had 
started  slowly,  taking  several  weeks  to  achieve  “a 
weekly  rhythm”  and  to  zero  in  on  its  new  prime  target 
— Lord  Hume  as  “bumbling  aristocrat.”  Frost  felt  the 
show  was  at  its  peak  when  it  was  suspended,  but  some 
English  obseiwers  have  opined  that  the  satire  boom  in 
England — a  small  nation  united  by  national  newspapers 
as  well  as  old  traditions — exhausted  itself  in  lambast- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


“Satyr  is  a  Sort  of  Glass,  wherein  Beholders  do  generally  discover 
every  Body’s  Face  but  their  Own;  which  is  the  chief  Reason  for  that  Kind 
Reception  it  meets  with.”  — Jonathan  Swift 
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A  LITTLE  PLAY  BY  JULES  FEIFFER 


( The  scene  is  a  bedroom  late  at  night.  Bernard 
and  naomi  sit  disconsolately) 

NAOMI:  Don’t  feel  too  bad. 

Bernard:  I’m  sorry.  You  understand? 
naomi:  What’s  there  to  be  sorry  about? 

BERNARD:  I  had  too  much  to  drink.  You  understand?  I 
mean  ordinarily  I  never  have  trouble  like  this. 
naomi:  Will  you  please  believe  me?  You  don’t  owe  me 
any  explanation.  It’s  not  as  if  it’s  a  test  or  anything. 
BERNARD:  Well,  it’s  when  I  ha,ve  too  much  to  drink,  you 
see — 

naomi:  ( Trying  to  placate)  What  do  you  think — I 
grade  men? 


Bernard:  ( Winces )  It’s  the  alcohol — I  just  can’t 
( Gropes  for  right  word)  function — 
naomi:  Please,  you  needn’t  be  so  much  on  the  defensive. 
Bernard:  ( Freezes )  Who’s  on  the  defensive? 
naomi:  All  I’m  saying  is  it’s  not  that  much  of  a  big — 
Bernard:  ( Tersely )  Don’t  tell  me  I’m  on  the  defensive 
when  I’m  not  on  the  defensive. 
naomi:  Listen,  I  don’t  want  to  make  a  big  thing  out 
of— 

Bernard:  ( Bitterly )  Yeah?  Yeah?  Yeah,  I  bet  you 
don’t,  don’t  you?  Yeah! 

NAOMI:  What’s  the  matter  with  you? 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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AM,  Otoe  OF  THE 
LEAPING  SOCIAL 
CRITICS  OF  OUR 
TIMC  SITTING 
AT  MV 
PRAWING 
BOARD/  REAPY 
TO  PEUVER  A 
/VU0THER  21NGCR 
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PUBUC  AT  LARGO. 


0H,VOO  PEOPLE 
PONT  KNOW  THE 
halt  or  it.  IN 
THE  FIRST 

race.  X 
MUST  HAVE 
EACH  STRIP 
REAPY  SEVEN 
U)ai(S  IN  ^ 
ADVANCE.  THAT'S 
SYWPICATlON 
m,  H6H  HEH. 


Tpoe  I'M  wor 

exactly  a 

MICHELAWGELO- 
BUV  THAT'S 
MORS  THAN 
COMPZtJS  ATED 

m  by  both  mv 

SITING  SENSE  OF 

HUMOR  AKJP  MV 
SHARP  INSIGHT  INTO 
CONTEMPORARY 
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SO,  L FT'S  SEE,  WHAT  HYPOCRISY  SHALL 
r  ATTACK  IN  MV  STRIP  THIS  WEEK? 

Accorping  To  reliable  an  p/or 

INFORMEP  SOURCES,  /MALAYSIA 
IS  GOING  TO  BB  TUB  hJ&TT  VIET " 
NAM.  ANOTHER  INTCRNATIOMAC 
TRAGOPV  IN  THE  MAKING.  HMMM.... 
PERHAPS  X  CAN  SUBTLY  WORK 
SUKARNO'S  P&PERASTY  PROBLEM 
INTO  THE  STNWUNe.  $C>T,  IF  ALL 

THOSE  SATISFIED  REAPERS  OUT 
ONLY  KNEW  THE  EFFORT  I  PUT  INTO 
MV  CREATIONS. 


AND  THEN  IfiO,  THERE'S 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
GOOD  GUVS  VERSUS  THE 
BAD  GUVS.  WHAT  DO  YOU 
SAY  WHEN  SOMEBOPV 
UKE  PE  GAULLE  VOSS 
the  right  TWMG  FOR 
the  WRONG  reason? 

TVS  A  PARADOX . OH, 

WEIL. ENOUGH  STALLING. 

I'VE  GOT  TO  REAUV 
SAtf  rr  THIS  WEEK.  SO 
WHAT  IF  X  Pip  ONCE  TAIL 
PENMANSHIP?  THE  EAWK  DOESN'T 
£ARg  IP  I  ewosst  CHECKS  go  PRINTING. 


ICON¬ 
OCLASTS  CAN'T 
AFFORP  TO 
GO  I  LTV.  ANPSO 

TO  WORK . 

GOP,  I  ONLY 
HOPE  THE  CPISIS 
IN  MALAYS  A 
LASTS  ANOTHER 
SEVEN  WEEKS. 


SIR  REALIST: 


Why  We  Publish 

I  am  46  years  of  age,  a  Negro,  and 
at  present  studying  (belatedly,  and 
after  a  lifetime  of  ill-paid  common 
labor)  Secondary  Education,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

I  became  interested  in  the  Realist 
when  one  of  my  Profs  mentioned  it  in 
a  lecture  (before  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents)  and  urged  us  to  read  it.  I  did 
so,  and  have  become  utterly  fascinated 
by  it.  As  others  have  written  you,  it 
is  nice  to  feel  that  one  is  not  alone. 

John  H.  Herriford 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Abstract  Proposition 

Speaking  of  advertising,  my  favor¬ 
ite  pornographic  cigarette  commercial 
is  that  chorus  of  breathless  sopranoes 
inquiring:  “Has  it  happened?  Has  it 
happened  to  you  yet?" 

Mrs.  Sam  Hill 
Venice,  Calif. 

Tat  for  Tit 

[ Editor’s  note:  Before  the  Realist 
contributed  the  concept  of  “soft-core 
pornography”  to  our  cultural  heritage, 
we  had  been  falsely  relying  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  phrase,  “hard-core 
pornography ,”  to  describe  what  was, 
after  all,  not  really  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  designated  by  the  Justices  as  un¬ 
deserving  of  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion.  In  this  misleading  context,  then, 
we  reprinted  (issue  #U7)  an  ad  from 
Medical  Economics  (erroneously  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  A.M.A.  Journal),  one  of 
a  series,  each  featuring  a  different, 
bare-breasted  young  lady  accompan¬ 
ied  by  the  legend,  SHE’S  BEEN  HY- 
FRECATED,  along  with  the  statement 
that  “ More  than  250,000  physicians  the 
world  over,  in  nearly  every  field  of 
practice,  use  their  Hyfrecators  daily.” 
Recently  we  received  the  following  let¬ 
ter  by  registered  mail.'] 

I  have  been  handed,  only  in  the  last 
day  or  two,  a  page  torn  from  your 
February  1964  issue  of  the  Realist. 

In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
Page  23  you  have  reproduced  a  copy 
of  one  of  our  advertisements  which 
would  appear  in  a  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  medical  journals.  Your  title, 
however,  “Hard  Core  Pornography  of 
the  Month”  is  yours. 

There  are  several  things  which  I 
must  advise  you:  (1)  This  advertise¬ 
ment  never  did  appear  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association; 

(2)  The  word  “Hyfrecator”  is  a 
coined  registered  trademark  owned,  by 
The  Birtcher  Corporation — Hyfrecator 
being  taken  from  the  words  “high  fre¬ 
quency  eradication”; 


(3)  Such  an  instrument  has  been 
manufactured  and  sold  to  the  medical 
profession  for  use  in  doctors’  offices 
and  hospitals  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  is  a  most  important  electrosurgical 
measure  in  destroying  skin  growths 
and/or  blemishes  of  all  kinds  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  or¬ 
ifices.  Many  relatively  simple  growths 
may  be  pre-cancerous  lesions. 

Our  advertisement  is  not  printed,  as 
you  suggest,  as  pornographic  or  any 
other  kind  of  art,  but  to  illustrate  that 
skin  any  place  on  the  body  may  be 
“hyfrecated.” 

To  authenticate  my  statements  here, 
I  enclose  a  descriptive  and  some  re¬ 
prints  concerning  the  technics  for 
which  the  Hyfrecator  is  employed  and 
this  letter  is  to  advise  you  that  should 
you  use  the  name  of  Hyfrecator  or  our 
advertising  material  in  any  way  that 
would  tend  to  ridicule  our  product,  or 
our  name,  we  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  under  the  law  to  protect  our¬ 
selves. 

C.  J.  Birtcher,  President 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Free  Speech  Pill  Smuggler 

I  am  the  Free  Speech  Movement’s 
“Enovid  Girl”  [issue  #58],  and  conse¬ 
quently  co-chairman  of  the  Berkeley 
Strike  Committee.  In  exchange  for 
your  having  defiled  my  name  in  the 
Realist  [with  permission],  I’m  now 
asking  you  for  help. 

The  Berkeley  defendants  are  in  se¬ 
rious  trouble.  The  judge,  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  demoralize  us  and  to  dissuade 
us  from  appealing  his  decision,  has  set 
our  bail  at  $440,000.  Obviously,  we 
must  meet  this  challenge.  Between  now 
and  September  1,  at  least  10%  of  this 
amount  must  be  raised  to  cover  the 
bondsman’s  non-refundable  premium. 

Some  students  are  already  in  jail, 
and  if  in  these  three  weeks  we  cannot 
raise  at  least  the  $44,000  then  most  of 
the  remaining  760  defendants  will  have 
to  go  to  jail  until  the  money  can  be 
raised.  This  exorbitant  price  is  being 
charged  us  simply  for  the  right  to 
appeal. 

In  addition,  since  we  anticipate  that 
the  appeal  might  fail,  we  are  faced 
With  the  problem  of  raising  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200,000  for  our  fines. 

The  press,  which  aided  our  move¬ 
ment  so  strongly  by  bringing  our  cause 
before  the  nation,  has  lost  interest  in 
our  case.  Without  this  publicity,  we 
have  been  unable  to  make  an  effective 
appeal  for  funds. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  isolation  is  that  it  threat¬ 
ens  our  solidarity.  We  went  into  Sproul 
Hall  as  a  group.  We  are  now  being  dif¬ 
ferentiated  on  the  basis  of  our  ability 
to  pay.  The  admission  price  to  Sproul 
Hall  was  not  money  but  conscience, 
and  we  must  not  allow  those  who  can¬ 
not  pay  to  be  jailed  for  their  commit¬ 
ment. 
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This  country  does  not  yet  have  laws 
forbidding  political  protest.  But  it  is 
more  pernicious  to  make  political  pro¬ 
test  impossible  by  taxing  it  so  heavily 
through  fines  and  excessive  bail  that 
those  who  would  protest  dare  not.  The 
right  of  political  protest  must  not  be¬ 
come  a  luxury  which  few  can  afford. . . . 

Susan  Stein 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Editor’s  note:  Readers  who  wish  to 
help  may  send  checks  to  the  FSM  De¬ 
fense  Fund,  Box  UU8,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
On  Monday  night,  October  18th,  I  will 
do  another  “Evening  With  a  Self- 
Styled  Phony”  at  The  Committee  in 
San  Francisco,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
FSM  Defense  Fund.  The,  uh,  perform¬ 
ance  will  begin  at  9  o’clock;  the  admis¬ 
sion  price  will  be  $2;  for  reservations 
call  The  Committee  at  EX  2-0807. 

Report  Obscene  Postal  Inspectors 

A  couple  of  months  ago  I  received  a 
mysterious  phone  call  from  a  man  who 
came  to  my  home  with  my  copy  of  the 
Realist  #58  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
testify  in  New  York  that  it  was  por¬ 
nographic,  etc.  He  said  he  was  a  Postal 
Inspector. 

Both  my  husband  and  I  are  lawyers 
by  education  but  he  scared  us  to  death, 
and  since  I  am  housebound  by  arthritis 
and  he  saw  I  could  not  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose  he  said  he  had  another  “prospect” 
in  this  area. 

I  signed  the  copy  “returned  at  re¬ 
quest  of  post  office”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Not  until  later  when  we  saw  the 
issue  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  a  friend  in  Arlington  said  he  got 
his  copy  okay  did  we  realize  we  had 
been  “gulled”  into  thinking  the  issue 
had  been  confiscated.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  V.  M.  S. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

P.S.  He  said  he  was  protecting 
“chicks.”  I  am  65  years  of  age! 

Judge  Not  Lest . . . 

Is  it  obscene  to  send  a  letter  un¬ 
zipped? 

Mark  Saltzman 

Appletone,  Wise. 

Supposition 

[Editor’s  note:  In  issue  #60,  a  car¬ 
toon  by  Ed  Fisher  depicted  Adolf  Hit¬ 
ler  shyly  singing  “.  .  .  Mrs.  Braun, 
you’ve  got  a  luvley  daught-errr  .  .  .”] 

I  don’t  think  he  was  capable  of  such 
endearing  sentiments. 

Susan  Wolff 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Mediocre  Reader 

I  have  been  reading  the  Realist  for 
years  and  nothing  in  it  has  ever  offend¬ 
ed  me.  I’m  beginning  to  worry.  Could 
you  insult  me  in  print  or  something? 

Arthur  Naiman 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editors  note:  Sorry,  you’re  not  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  insult. 

The  Realist 


editorial  giggies 


An  Obituary  for  His  Original  Death 

The  following  dialogue  is  reprinted  from  an  out-of- 
stock  issue  of  the  Realist. 

Castro  and  the  Stevenson  Convertible 

SCENE  I 

Fidel:  You  are  going  to  attack  Cuba. 

Adlai:  We  are  not  going  to  attack  Cuba. 

Fidel:  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Adlai:  Because  it  would  be  immoral  for  us  to  play  the  role 
of  an  aggressor  nation. 

SCENE  II 

Fidel:  We  have  put  down  the  invasion  which  you  were  be¬ 
hind. 

Adlai:  We  were  not  behind  the  invasion. 

Fidel:  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Adlai:  Because  if  we  were  behind  the  invasion  it  would  have 
been  successful. 

SCENE  III 

Fidel:  Now  the  truth  is  out — you  were  behind  the  invasion. 
Adlai:  No  matter  that  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Fidel:  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Adlai:  Because  it  is  better  to  have  lied  and  attacked  than 
never  to  have  been  President  at  all. 

Hail  the  Unsung  Typesetter 

Generally  the  Realist  avoids  passing  along  the  merely 
coincidental  humor  of  typographical  errors,  but  once  in 
a  while  there  comes  along  a  typo  of  such  fantastic  ap¬ 
propriateness  that  we  just  cannot  contain  ourselves 
from  sharing  it.  Well,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  had 
this  story  about  an  annulment,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
be  followed  by  the  continuation  of  a  front-page  report 
concerning  demonstrators  attempting  to  stop  a  troop 
train.  Somehow  the  layout  instructions  became  part  of 
the  story  and  this,  in  its  entirety,  is  the  way  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  : 

Joseph  Ehrman  III,  member  of  a  socially  prominent 
family,  won  an  uncontested  annulment  yesterday  of  his 
seven-week  marriage  to  the  former  Ruth  Ann  Rosen¬ 
berg. 

Superior  Judge  Edward  Molkenbuhr  granted  the  an¬ 
nulment  after  a  brief  and  routine  hearing  at  which 
Ehrman  was  the  only  witness. 

He  testified  that  his  bride  declined  to  consummate 
the  marriage  and  told  him  she  did  not  intend  to. 

Ehrman,  who  is  a  teacher  at  Lowell  High  School,  was 
represented  by  Frank  H.  Sloss. 

Judge  Molkenbuhr  restored  to  Mrs.  Ehrman — who 
was  not  present  in  court — the  use  of  her  maiden  name. 
She  was  represented  by  Edgar  Sinton. 
insert  a  troop  train  .  .  . 
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The  Ordeal  of  Faggotry  " 

When  Life  magazine  ran  a  feature  called  “Homo¬ 
sexuality  in  America,”  they  included  a  photo  of  a 
biologically  male  manikin  dressed  in  solemn  high 
camp.  The  caption  stated:  “The  window  of  this  New 
York  Greenwich  Village  store  which  caters  to  homo¬ 
sexuals  is  filled  with  the  colorful,  off-beat,  attention¬ 
calling  clothes  that  the  ‘gay’  world  likes.” 

Then  somebody  told  me  that  the  store  now  had  a 
poster  in  its  window,  reading:  “As  Seen  in  Life.” 

I  didn’t  check  it  out,  but  that  just  might  not  make 
any  difference :  The  gap  between  possibility  and  prob¬ 
ability  is  becoming  less  and  less  distinguishable.  Back 
in  1961,  for  example,  the  Realist  had  a  gag  about  “a 
scientific  study  to  determine  if  the  prevalence  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  is  nature’s  way  of  fighting  the  population 
explosion.”  Well,  that  theory  is  now  being  seriously 
advanced. 

But  if  the  rationalization  for  homosexuality  is  far¬ 
fetched,  the  treatment  against  it  is  almost  incredible. 

Psychologists  in  England  have  developed  “aversion- 
relief  therapy.”  They  put  the  patient  in  a  darkened 
room  and  get  him  to  read  out  words  or  phrases  re¬ 
lated  to  his  deviation  as  they  appear  framed  in  an 
illuminated  box  in  front  of  him.  Each  time  he  recites 
one,  like  sodomy,  he  is  given  an  electric  shock  through 
the  soles  of  special  shoes.  If  he  fails  to  speak  up  he 
is  given  an  even  stronger  shock.  This  is  repeated  23 
times ;  but  the  coming  of  the  24th  word,  such  as  hetero¬ 
sexual,  brings  relief — that  is,  no  shock. 

The  first  few  homosexuals  treated  this  way  turned 
against  men.  Transvestites  while  saying,  for  instance, 
brassiere  in  mirror  became  disgusted  by  women’s 
clothes.  A  boy  with  a  motorcycle  fetish  was  cured  by 
shock-exposure  to  phrases  like  leather  jackets  as  well 
as  by  being  shown — sans  shock — pictures  of  nude  fe¬ 
males. 

All  right,  Lyndon,  now  say  escalation.  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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The 

column 

to 

meet 

bright 

pretty- 

chicks 

by. 


Editor’s  note:  John  Wilcock  writes  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  called  The  Village  Square  (“The  column  of  lasting 
insignificance”)  for  a  weekly  Greenwich  Village  tabloid 
called  The  Village  Voice  (“The  newspaper  of  the  trend- 
makers”).  When  his  500th  entry  was  due  recently,  he 
asked  me  to  write  a  more-or-less  Satirical  version  of 
the  column  in  general,  to  be  published  in  its  place  that 
week.  The  editors  decided,  however,  that  “the  whole 
thing  just  doesn’t  come  up  in  quality  to  Voice  stand¬ 
ards”  =and  that  it  is  “75%  bad  taste.”  Despite  this  sell¬ 
out  percentage,  it  appears  here  in  the  Realist  instead. 


The  combination  double-think  and  unintentional-pun 
award  goes  to  a  Journal- American  headline:  “LBJ 
Peace  Offensive”.  .  .  Bradley’s  Discount  House  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn,  features  a  sign  reading:  “This  Is  Military 
Toy  Year”.  .  .  Subway  graffiti:  “People  talk  too  much” 
.  .  .  Why  does  the  neon- 
lighted  Spry  sign  across  the 
Hudson  sneakily  go  off  at 
4  o’clock  every  morning? 

.  .  .  A  theatre  in  Munich, 

Germany  —  which  presents 
American  and  English 
plays  in  their  original  lan¬ 
guages  —  advertises  itself 
as  an  “off-Broadway”  play¬ 
house. 

The  San  Francisco  Mime 
Troupe  has  a  delightfully 
offensive  Minstrel  _  Show 
scheduled  for  production 
here  this  autumn,  with  Negroes  in  blackface.  Director 
Ronnie  Davis  tried  to  attract  performers  via  news¬ 
paper  ads,  but  was  told,  FEPC-wise,  that  he  couldn’t 
use  the  word  “Negro.”  And,  for  bad  measure,  “Min¬ 
strel”  was  also  out.  He  finally  compromised  with  this 
wording:  “Male  Actors  for  Interracial  Variety  Show.” 
No  Negroes  showed  up. 

Andy  Warhol’s  latest  movie  was  shot  through  a  one¬ 
way  mirror,  from  behind  the  screen,  at  a  showing  of 
one  of  his  previous  films.  It  is  called  Audience  .  .  . 
J.  D.  Salinger’s  next  book,  to  be  published  by  Little- 
Brown,  will  be  a  double  entry  a  la  Franny  and  Zooey. 
It  will  contain  both  his  latest  long  short  story,  Hay¬ 
worth  16,  1921,.,  and  his  recent  letter  to  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

At  the  Tom  Wolfe  Party  (held  in  the  A.  &  P.  Room 
of  Huntington  Hartford’s  Museum)  a  rambunctious 
broad  popped  an  amyl  nitrate  vial  under  the  guest-of- 
honor’s  nose.  “How  long  will  this  last?”  he  mumbled 
under  his  breath  when  he  could  catch  it.  “Just  a  couple 
of  minutes,”  she  replied.  “I  think  I  can  manage,”  Tom 
concluded  heartily. 

A  prissy  sophomore-executive  at  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  refused  to  list  the  number  of  a  bou¬ 
tique  called  “Where  Did  You  Get  That!”,  run  by  Jeanne 
Johnson  and  Claire  Walker.  He  claimed  it  was  free 


advertising,  then  changed  his  monotone  and  complained 
that  their  front  sign  was  cardboard  instead  of  metal. 
A  local  columnist  told  a  telephone  P.R.  man  he’d  rather 
not  write  anything  nasty  about  the  squabble  if  he 
could  avoid  it,  and  so  the  girls  may  get  their  listing. 
Otherwise  they’ll  have  to  pay  50 4  a  month  extra  for 
having  an  unlisted  number. 

Stephanie  Gervis  Harrington  says  that  Jack  New- 
held  is  the  white  Nat  Hentoff.  ...  As  you  walk  into 
Jules  Feiffer’s  apartment,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
you  is  a  huge,  larger-than-life-size  photo  of  Humphrey 
Bogart  pointing  his  gun  at  you.  .  .  Murray  Kempton 
was  arguing  with  Paul  Jacobs  about  the  so-called  Filthy 
Speech  Movement  in  Berkeley;  Kempton  finally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  one-word  placard  which  started  it  all 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  him  had  it  read :  “Fuck — ■ 
if  this  sign  said  Kill,  I  would  not  be  arrested.” 

Lenny  Bruce’s  local  obscenity  appeal  has  been  post¬ 
poned  till  September.  Meanwhile,  a  committee  has  been 
formed  to  look  into  a  possible  conspiracy  behind  his 
fall  from  a  2nd-story  hotel  window.  They  plan  to  take 
the  law  of  gravity  to  a  higher  court.  Bruce  is  now  on 
crutches  in  his  Hollywood  Hills  home.  Hospital  exposure 
has  channeled  his  justifiable  obsession  with  the  law  into 
a  new  interest:  medicine.  Last  week  he  was  busted  for 
practicing  surgery  without  a  license. 

Where  magazine,  a  guide  for  tourists  in  Detroit,  last 
month  had  a  picture  of  a  scantily-clad  exotic  (trans¬ 
late:  stripper)  named  Lottie  the  Body.  Always  ready 
for  the  convention  crowd,  the  ad  stated :  “Welcome, 
Lutherans  Missouri  Synod”.  . .  The  editor  of  a  black  na¬ 
tionalist  magazine  tells  me  his  publication  functions 
financially  only  by  dint  of  guilty  white  money.  .  .  .  Why 
do  the  fellows  who  sell  Muhammed  Speaks  on  street- 
corners  seem  to  become  such  Uncle  Toms  in  the  process? 

Joe  Rosner,  the  world’s  most  underrated  contest 
judge,  observes  that  anyone  who  wants  a  really  strong 
argument  against  Civilian  Review  Boards  need  only 
point  out  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was  the  victim  of 
one  ...  Joe  Savage,  the  world’s  most  overrated  contest 
judge,  saw  a  sign  that  said  “Karate”  and,  underneath 
that,  “Judo.”  He  wondered  aloud:  “Wasn’t  she  married 
to  Ernest  Borgnine?” 

New  Games  Dept.:  Secrets — Does  Henry  Miller '-se¬ 
cretly  eat  white  bread?  Does  LeRoi  Jones  secretly  eat 
white  liberals?  .  .  .  Ejaculations — A  girl  I  know  went 
to  bed  with  a  New  Yorker  editor  and  at  the  moment 
of  climax  he  said,  “We’re  coming!”  A  girl  I  know  went 
to  bed  with  a  civil  rights  leader  and  at  the  moment  of 
climax  he  said,  “I’m  overcoming!” 

The  Winnipeg  Jewish  Post’s  N.Y.  correspondent  re¬ 
ports  that  there  is  a  Negro  slumlord  on  the  lower  east 
side  whose  32  cold-water  flats  are  occupied  by  poverty- 
stricken  Jews,  most  of  them  over  60.  .  .  .  Writer  Lionel 
Olay  is  half  Spanish  and  half  Jewish,  doesn’t  know 
whether  he’s  a  spic  or  a  kike,  so  he’s  settled  for  being 
a  spike.  .  .  .  The  Anti-Defamation  League  pressured  the 
Merv  Griffin  show  into  not  telecasting  an  interview  with 
Westbrook  Pegler. 

The  Guggenheim-award-winning  Maysles  brothers 
are  making  a  film  sympathetic  to  abortion  and  need  an 
unmarried  pregnant  girl  for  the  lead  role.  .  .  .  Inex¬ 
pensive,  safe  abortions  may  be  achieved  by  getting  fit¬ 
ted  for  an  interuterine  device  in  the  early  stage  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  .  .  .  Are  you  an  agnostic  without  knowing  it? 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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The  Realist 


;The  Lonely  Private  World  of  Dirty  Movies 


by  Michael  Valenti 

I  never  fall  asleep  at  the  movies. 
This  statement,  made  six  weeks  ago, 
could  have  stood  nakedly  as  pristine, 
unqualified  truth.  But  the  other  night  I 
nodded  off  in  the  middle  of  a  Spanish 
movie,  lulled  perhaps  by  having  stared 
too  long  at  lips  forming  Spanish  words 
that  came  to  my  ears  in  strange  croak¬ 
ing  voices  magically  transmuted  in  pas¬ 
sage  into  English,  funny  stilted  Eng¬ 
lish  it’s  true,  but  English  nevertheless. 

Suddenly  I  was  bolt  awake,  just  in 
time  to  see  the  screen  full  of  tits,  two 
of  them  to  be  exact,  big,  heavy,  rose- 
tipped,  quivering  tits,  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  make  any  man  take  heart.  It 
was  an  unusual  kind  of  radar — some  I- 
won’t-be-cheated  inner  sense  —  that 
shook  me  awake  for  the  only  seconds- 
long  sequence  of  nudeness  in  an  hour- 
long  movie. 

I  was  watching  this  film  ( Lonesome 
Women)  because  New  York  License 
Commissioner  Joseph  C.  DiCarlo  had 
declared  war  on  “obscene,  immoral  or 
indecent”  outdoor  movie  advertise¬ 
ments.  While  making  it  clear  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  stand  in  judgment 
over  the  films  themselves  (this  being 
the  then-province  of  the  State  Board  of 
Regents),  DiCarlo  emphasized  that  he 
had  the  power  to  crack  down  on  inflam¬ 
matory  billboards,  posters  and  other 
displays  outside  the  theatres. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Real¬ 
ist,  in  its  wisdom  and  zeal,  dispatched 
me  on  a  round  of  the  half-dozen  Times 
Square  houses  that  show  nude  films 
exclusively.  Was  it  true  that  they 
promised  more  outside  than  they  deliv¬ 
ered  inside?  And,  parallelly,  was  any¬ 
thing  inside  really  sexy? 

Let  me  say  straightaway  that  in  no 
case  was  there  anything  graphically 
promised  outside  that  was  not  deliv¬ 
ered  inside.  A  close  scrutiny  of  every 
still  photo  and  poster  did  not  turn  up 
even  *one  sequence  that  had  been  scis¬ 
sored  out  of  the  celluloid  reel.  (The 
cheating,  as  you  will  see,  is  subtler.) 

As  to  the  blurbs,  they  are,  of  course, 
open  to  interpretation.  Is  Lorna  really 
“too  much  for  any  man”?  Well  yes,  if 
you  consider  one  one-day  escape  into 
adultery  “too  much.”  Another  exam¬ 
ple:  the  blurb  for  Body  of  a  Female 
boldy  proclaims  that  “You  must  see 
this  movie  of  the  whip  and  the  flesh.” 
Well,  not  unless  that’s  the  way  you  get 
your  kicks,  and  even  so,  only  if  you  can 
overlook  the  schoolgirlish  stroke  of  the 
whipper.  But,  in  the  world  of  blurbs, 
one  man’s  ecstasy  is  another  man’s 
yawn. 

One  of  the  more  obvious — and  less 
important — ways  that  the  nudie  houses 
cheat  is  in  not  telling  you  when  a  movie 


is  dubbed.  (At  least  half  of  them  are 
originally  in  French,  Greek,  Spanish  or 
Italian.)  When  I  complained  to  one  of 
the  theatre  managers  that  I  found  it 
jarring  to  hear  the  dubbing  actors’ 
clumsy  English  constructions  fitted  to 
the  lip  movements  of  the  foreign  nude- 
nicks,  he  listened  to  me  with  an  agree¬ 
able  little  smile,  patiently,  then  said: 
“You  know,  our  customers  don’t  spend 
much  time  looking  at  the  lips.”  I  had  to 
concede  that  he  had  a  point. 

Despite  the  dubbing,  however,  as 
with  art  films,  the  foreign  imports  are 
of  a  higher  quality  than  the  domestics. 
Even  when  they  are  just  grade  C 
French  demimonde  stories  with  a  few 
nude  sequences  added,  they  tend  to  be 
more  carefully  made,  with  better  act¬ 
ing  and  a  tauter  story  line. 


Where  the  American-made  nudies 
are  superior  (using  the  criteria  of  the 
aficionado,  now)  is  in  suggesting  the 
explosive  climate  of  the  frankly  por¬ 
nographic  film:  in  the  domestic  ones 
it’s  always  three  seconds  before  strip- 
down.  This,  of  course,  is  solely  aura,  a 
kind  of  bacchanalian  ambiance  created 
by  the  pulsating  jazz,  the  nervous 
camera,  the  girls  in  easy-to-shed  cloth¬ 
ing.  But  the  clothes  stay  on,  or  if  they 
come  off  the  camera  finds  something 
else  to  explore,  maybe  a  lace  curtain 
caught  in  a  light  spring  zephyr.  If  you 
have  15-15  vision,  maybe  you  can  catch 
a  subliminal  patch  of  breast  just  be¬ 
fore  the  camera  swings  away. 

But  since  every  new  art  form  should 
be  judged  by  its  best  output  and  not 
its  worst,  let’s  give  nudies  a  fair  shake 
and  look  at  the  best.  , 

One  Naked  Night  (this  is  not  the 
Bergmann  classic;  nudie-makers,  oper¬ 
ating  in  their  own  movie  universe,  are 
blithely  unconcerned  about  approxi¬ 
mating  titles  of  other  movies)  is  the 


story  of  Candy,  a  confection  from  the 

country,  who  moves  in  with  her  zophtic 
big-city  friend,  Laura.  There  is  also 
Peg,  a  photographer’s  model,  and  Bar¬ 
bara,  the  Lesbian  next  door.  (Lesbians 
are  the  built-in  Negro  Problem  of  nude 
films.)  Through  Peg,  Candy  catches  on 
as  a  photographer’s  model  and,  starry- 
eyed,  takes  up  with  Charley,  her  pho¬ 
tographer.  One  naked  night  she  catches 
him  with  Laura  and  that’s  that.  The 
poor  kid  has  no  other  choice  than  to 
move  in  with  sensitive  artist  Joe. 

Candy,  played  by  Barbara  Morris, 
who  might  be  that  bouncy,  refreshingly 
pretty  brunette  you  saw  near  the  Fifth 
Avenue  library  last  week,  is  very  fetch¬ 
ing  in  only  a  man’s  shirt  (there’s  a 
type  that  never  looks  more  bewitching, 
even  in  an  Arrow),  playing  peekaboo 
under  the  covers  with  sensitive  artist 
Joe.  But  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  romp, 
Joe  decides  it’s  either  Candy  or  Art, 
and  throws  Candy  out.  She  returns  to 
the  communal  flat,  goes  fast  and  loose, 
sleeps  with  all  comers.  Bored,  jaded, 
desperate,  she  lets  Barbara  sweet  talk 
her  into  the  shaded  pleasures  of  Les¬ 
bianism. 

Finally,  a  big  bash  on  her  22nd 
birthday  ends  in  a  near-orgy  scene, 
with  male  hands  wandering  into  ero¬ 
genous  zones,  open-mouthed  kissing, 
moaning,  writhing  and  the  climactic 
unhooking  of  bras.  In  the  morning  the 
camera  lingers  lovingly  over  the  tangle 
of  brassiered  bodies  (is  there  an  orgy 
type  who  puts  her  brassiere  back  on?) 
and  men  in  what  look  like  swim  trunks, 
but  I  suppose  they’re  shorts.  Candy 
separates  herself  from  the  daisy  chain, 
goes  out  on  the  terrace  and  jumps. 

While  this  may  not  be  Art,  One 
Naked  Night  does  manage  to  generate 
a  lot  of  fairly  steamy  sexual  excite¬ 
ment.  Among  the  sexual  stations  at 
which  it  pauses  and  genuflects  are 
switching,  seduction,  nymphomania, 
promiscuity,  multiple  couplings  and 
voyeurism — a  pretty  good  night’s  work 
in  a  one-hour  movie.  But  while  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  lend  it  depth  and  moral  tone 
with  a  tragic  ending  is  a  complete  bust, 
there  are  still  sequences  that  will  break 
through  the  defenses  of  the  most  steel- 
jacketed  libidos. 

One  is  a  scene  in  a  -Harlem  twist 
parlor,  where  the  camera  falls  in  love 
with v  one  lush  behind  after  another, 
examining  each  with  great  deliberation 
before  moving  on  to  the  next.  Another 
is  the  scene  where  Barbara  playfully 
takes  Candy  out  on  the  terrace,  from 
which  they  watch  Laura,  down  to  her 
bra  and  panties,  necking  with  two  men 
in  an  adjacent  apartment.  As  the  girls 
watch  transfixed,  the  still-innocent 
Candy  and  the  jaded  Barbara,  one  of 
Laura’s  studs  unhooks  her  bra  (if  the 
nudies  create  a  tradition  of  their  own, 
this  act  will  become  a  seduction  cliche), 
and  the  camera  discreetly  shifts  to 
Candy’s  astonished  face. 

As  with  most  nudies,  there’s  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  a  minute  of  nudity  in 
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the  hour-long  One  Naked  Night.  But 
where  the  nudies  cheat  most  is  in  what 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  films  and  not 
out  of  the  trailers.  (Apparently  all 
these  theatres  are  owned  by  the  same 
circuit,  or  at  least  have  a  working 
agreement.) 

In  the  trailer  for  One  Naked  Night, 
shown  at  another  theatre  (which  I  saw 
after  seeing  the  movie  itself),  the  Les¬ 
bian  scene  is  graphically  played,  with 
Barbara  bending  over  to  first  kiss 
Candy  on  the  lips,  then  planting  nuz¬ 
zling  little  busses  on  her  breasts  and 
stomach.  But  in  the  movie  itself  the 
scene  blocks  out  with  Barbara  bending 
over  to  kiss  Candy,  their  lips  never 
meeting.  And  in  the  rape  scene  in  The 
Pleasure  Lovers  (appearing  at  the 
same  time  as,  and  often  confused  with, 
The  Pleasure  Seekers)  the  girl’s  naked 
breasts,  bared  fleetingly  in  the  trailer 
when  her  assailant  rips  off  her  bra,  are 
never  uncovered  in  the  movie  itself. 

Perhaps  expecting  to  be  cheated, 
the  audiences  seem  to  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  reaction  to  this  cynical  practice. 

As  to  that  audience,  regardless  of 
time  of  day  or  night,  weekday  or  week¬ 
end,  it  is  composed  of  lone  men  who  sit 
passively  and  patiently,  as  far  apart 
as  possible  in  a  geometric  mosaic 
worthy  of  9th  Century  Arab  architects. 
(It  is  considered  bad  form  to  sit  either 
directly  behind,  or  behind  and  one  seat 
to  the  side,  of  an  earlier  arriver.  And, 
in  five  of  six  trips,  I  never  heard  a 
patron  address  a  single  word  to  an¬ 
other  patron.) 

There  are  very  few  women,  generally 
escorted — except  the  few  Golden  Agers 
— and  always  seated  in  the  last  three 
rows.  (I  haven’t  been  able  to  figure 
out  why — unless  it’s  simply  that  women 
have  better  eyesight  than  men.) 

There  is  no  talking,  no  coughing,  no 
complaining — even  when,  as  occurred 
one  night,  a  feathery  centipede  seemed 
to  have  swum  into  the  projection 
stream.  It  took  the  projectionist  ten 
minutes  to  spot  the  trouble — ten  of  the 
most  silent  minutes  I’ve  ever  spent  in 
a  movie  house. 

And  this  in  Times  Square. 

In  the  Globe,  one  of  the  nudie  houses, 
the  crash  of  bowling  pins  from  an  alley 
overhead  left  can  be  terrifying  to  the 
uninitiated.  The  veteran  audience 
solves  this  problem  by  sitting  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  theatre. 

What  this  disciplined  audience  does 
permit  itself  is  breathing.  (Perhaps  it 
is  unfair  to  place  any  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  in  this,  since  it  is  a  middle- 
aged,  sedate-businessman  type  audi¬ 
ence.)  During  the  opening  sequence  of 
Loma,  for  example,  the  breathing  deci¬ 
bel  went  up  noticeably  as  the  homo¬ 
sexual  patsy  in  the  film,  peering 
through  a  dirty  window  to  watch  his 
buddy  straddle,  beat  and  rip  most  of 
the  clothes  off  a  drunken  girl  they’ve 
followed  home,  closes  his  eyes  and  sur¬ 
renders  to  a  little  shiver  of  ectsasy. 
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But  normally  it  is  the  Lesbian  scenes 
that  get  the  most  audible  reactions. 
Even  in  One  Naked  Night,  which 
touched  as  many  areas  of  male  fan¬ 
tasizing  as  possible  without  going  sur¬ 
realist,  it  was  the  emasculated  Lesbian 
scene  (if  you’ll  permit  the  expression) 
that  had  them  breathing  up  a  storm. 
Recognizing  this,  when  the  Globe 
brought  back  The  Twilight  Girls,  a 
much-publicized  movie  about  French 
schoolgirls,  it  cynically  raised  the  ad¬ 
mission  price  from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  bowl¬ 
ing  alley  or  no  bowling  alley,  and  no 
second  feature. 

Crass  commerce  aside,  the  one  area 
where  the  nudies  are  threatening  to  do 
something  new  is  in  the  use  of  the 
camera. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  the  rape 
scene  in  The  Pleasure  Lovers,  a  notably 
bad,  misnamed,  cheap  British  detective 
story  with  a  drearily  conventional  cam¬ 
era  approach.  But  in  that  one  fascinat¬ 
ing  scene,  artistry  fights  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  A  moaning  musical  score  neatly 
cleaves  the  scene  from  the  rest  of  the 
movie  as  the  gang  leader  enters  the 
captive  girl’s  room.  She  lies  on  her  bed 
rigidly,  watching  him  warily  as  he 
crosses  the  room.  The  rest  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  has  a  chiaroscuro  underwater 
quality,  undulating  waves  of  flesh  and 
fantasy  enveloping  each  other.  Sudden¬ 
ly  he’s  standing  over  her  muttering, 
“You’re  not  so  pure,  baby” 

The  rest,  as  the  moaning  score  soars, 
is  thrashing  legs,  tangled  bedsheets  and 
open-eyed  shock  as  he  first  commands 
her  to  take  off  her  clothes,  then  wildly 
rips  them  off  himself.  Here  the  camera 
becomes  a  hydra-headed  voyeur  that 
sees  all.  The  brassiere  is  torn  away, 
first  backview,  as  the  victim  whimpers. 
Then  swiftly  the  camera  backtracks, 
the  brassiere  is  magically  replaced  and 
once  more  torn  away,  this  time  front- 
view.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  voyeurism, 
as  though  the  act  is  so  important,  so 
electrifying  that  it  can’t  be  seen  too 
often  or  from  too  many  different  an¬ 
gles.  Finally,  anoher  male  fantasy  ful¬ 
filled,  the  victim  submits  to  her  rapist, 
the  scene  closing  with  the  girl  once 
again  open-eyed,  this  time  not  in  hor¬ 
ror  but  in  the  astonishment  of  first  sex. 

On  what  I  thought  was  to  be  my  last 
visit  to  a  nudie  house,  I  saw  a  trailer 
for  a  new  nudie  called  The  Dirty  Girls, 
blurbed  as  “The  Movie  That  Goes  Too 
Far.”  Now  at  last,  I  thought,  for  all 
their  pains  not  to  overstep  the  stric¬ 
tures  of  law,  the  nudie  exhibitors  had 
blundered  into  a  trap.  Short  of  clap¬ 
ping  the  entire  audience  into  jail,  how 
could  they  hope  to  deliver  on  that  reck¬ 
less  boast? 

But  for  me  the  question  was  aca¬ 
demic,  since  I  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  Europe,  where  nudity  in 
films,  even  major  films,  is  taken  for 
granted.  While  I  was  away,  however, 
adverse  Supreme  Court  rulings  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  movie  censor¬ 


ship,  except  on  a  token  picture-by-pic¬ 
ture  basis.  The  movies  as  an  art  form 
had  won  almost  limitless  freedom  at 
last. 

I  returned  to  find  The  Dirty  Girls 
in  its  Sixth  Holdover  Week.  But,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  there  was  a  new  blurb  over 
the  title:  “You’ve  Never  Seen  Any¬ 
thing  Like  It  Before.”  Had  freedom 
bred  caution,  timidity?  Or  had  DiCar- 
lo’s  office  made  a  discreet  phone  call? 

Nonetheless,  it  seemed  important  to 
see  what  effect  the  lifting  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  code  had  had  on  the  nudies.  So 
I  went  to  see  The  Dirty  Girls,  the  trail¬ 
er  of  which  I  still  remembered  as  a 
libido-inflaming  teaser. 

The  Dirty  Girls,  it  developed,  were 
just  European  prostitutes  plying  their 
trade  in  Paris  and  Bavaria.  An  omni¬ 
present  narrator  spoke  solemnly  of  that 
ultimate  woman,  “the  woman  of  10,000 
pleasures.”  None  of  these  pleasures 
was  defined,  however,  and  the  woman 
herself  never  showed  up.  Once  again  I 
was  witnessing  a  routine  nudie,  only 
this  one  seemed  to  have  had  most  of 
the  nakedness  snipped  out.  But  to  be 
fair  it  did  have  one  scene  (always  one 
scene)  that  seemed  to  justify  the  price 
of  admission  ($2.00).  This  scene — 
again  bearing  little  relation  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  around  it — details  a  seduction  in 
a  pool,  both  principals  beginning  with 
all  their  clothes  on. 

Except  for  one  brief  semi-nude 
glimpse,  the  camera  studies  the  faces 
of  the  upper-class  men  and  women 
watching  the  underwater  seduction. 
They  begin  by  laughing,  but  soon  their 
laughter  dies,  faces  become  strained 
and  an  explosive  tension  builds  slowly 
against  the  obscene  gurgling  of  the 
pool  water,  the  mute  statement  of  the 
free-floating,  waterlogged  clothing.  It 
is  that  rare  and  wonderful  thing  again, 
art  accidentally  intruding  itself.  Un¬ 
able  to  show  what  is  happening  in  the 
pool,  the  director  has  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  imagination,  to 
suggest  it  through  the  faces  of  the  on¬ 
lookers.  Never  has  voyeurism  triumph¬ 
ed  so  gloriously  over  the  sordidness  of 
reality. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  only  direction  the 
nudies  can  move  in,  if  they  are  to  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  feature  of  the  movie 
scene.  And — another  new  development 
— the  nudies  seem  to  be  moving  out  of 
their  Times  Square  ghettoes  and  into 
movie  houses  that  generally  show  art 
films.  Before  long — who  knows? — Bos¬ 
ley  Crowther  may  find  himself  dis¬ 
cussing  (on  a  becalmed  Sunday  in 
summer)  whether  or  not  Loma  is  in¬ 
deed  “too  much  for  any  man.” 

In  an  increasingly  alienated  world, 
the  hard-breathers  may  ultimately  be 
sharing  the  delectations  of  the  flesh  and 
the  cleansing  stroke  of  the  whip  with 
Vassar  girls  in  pony  tails  and  young 
men  with  beards,  and  wondering  what 
ever  happened  to  their  lonely  private 
world  of  dirty  movies. 
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Bigger  Than  Chicken  Soup 

by  Avery  Corman 


People  do  a  lot  to  avoid  admitting  they’re  Jewish. 
They  change  their  names,  their  addresses  and  their 
noses.  Even  Jewish  guys  change  their  noses.  You’ll 
allow  it  for  a  girl;  how  else  is  she  going  to  meet  a 
nice  fellow,  with  a  nose  like  that?  But  some  guys  do 
it  too.  And  they’re  not  even  in  Show  Business. 

If  you  are  in  Show  Business,  it’s  perfectly  accept¬ 
able  to  be  Jewish,  it’s  even  desirable.  And  if  you’re 
not  Jewish  you  can  always  go  around  saying  Jewish 
things — safe  Jewish  expressions  where  you  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  getting  the  chh  sound  right.  You  can 
say  mazel  tov  and  oy  vey  and  schtick.  And  goy  even  if 
you  are  one. 

Or,  if  you  want  a  Jewish  Show  Biz  image,  you  can 
always  get  a  Jewish  agent. 

It’s  also  good  to  be  Jewish  if  you’re  a  writer,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  write  Jewish  novels. 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  where  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  you  are,  or  where  being  Jewish  may  even 
be  a  disadvantage,  many  people  avoid  admitting  it. 

“Oh,  I’m  Jewish.  But  I’m  not  that  Jewish.” 

“Well,  my  parents  were  Jewish.” 

“None  of  my  best  friends  are  Jewish.” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  out  with  Jewish  guys.  They’re  too 
weak.” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  out  with  Jewish  girls.  They’re  too 
demanding.” 

There  are  the  guys  who  really  aspire  to  be  part  of 
the  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  Schtick.  They  go 
around  with  their  non- Jewish  friends  and  business 
associates  telling  sly  little  anti-Semitic  jokes  and  work¬ 
ing  like  mad  to  get  rid  of  their  New  York  diction. 
They  pronoqnce  all  their  R’s,  sometimes  even  putting 
they  in  where  they  don’t  belong.  Like  in  “Lorng  Is- 
larnd.”  Or  marzel  tov. 

Next  to  getting  a  home  in  Darien,  developing  a  hard 
R  is  a  singular  achievement.  Then  along  comes  a  Jew¬ 
ish  relative  from  the  Midwest  who  pronounces  his  R’s 
anyway,  and  our  friend  has  to  start  making  his  eethers 
into  eythers.  It’s  rough  to  stay  ahead. 

The  girls  who  don’t  want  to  be  too  Jewish  have  an 
entire  area  of  their  own  to  work  in — -roomates.  Some 
girls  pick  their  roommates,  not  for  social  reasons,  but 
for  show. 

If  a  girl  takes  an  apartment  in  Manhattan  with  her 
Jewish  girlfriend  from  the  Bronx,  she’s  poor  grade. 
Also  no  good:  rooming  with  a  Jewish  gh-lfriend  from 
college.  And  if  they  first  got  friendly  at  college  because 
they  were  both  Jewish,  that’s  really  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  takes  a  non-Jewish  girlfriend  from  the 
Bronx,  that’s  very  effective,  since  who  knew  non-Jewish 
girls  in  the  Bronx,  except  for  the  super’s  daughter  or 
the  Chinese  laundryman’s  ? 

Non-Jewish  roommate  from  college,  likewise  effec¬ 
tive. 

Negro  roommate,  excellent. 

Negro  lover,  best  of  all. 

Certainly  there  are  Jewish  girls  making  it  with 
Negro  guys  because  the  guys  are  groovy  and  the  girls 
dig  them  and  vice  versa.  Still  there  are  those  girls 


making  it  with  Negro  guys  simply  because  the  guys 
are  Negro. 

It’s  sort  of  One-Stop  Shopping  for  all  their  rejection 
of  home-and-background  needs. 

Jewish  guys  don’t  seem  to  make  it  with  Negro  girls 
as  their  protest.  Maybe  it’s  because  Negro  girls  don’t 
have  eyes  for  Jewish  guys.  Maybe  it’s  because  there 
aren’t  any  Negro  girls.  Come  to  think  of  it,  are  there? 
In  New  York,  you  never  see  as  many  Negro  girls 
around  in  places  the  way  you  see  Negro  guys. 

But  Jewish  guys  have  other  areas  for  expressing 
themselves.  They  can’t  merely  sleep  with  non-Jewish 
girls  because  “that’s  what  you’re  supposed  to  do  with 
shiksas,”  but  they  can  get  even  by  marrying  them. 

Now  why  are  so  many  people  today  going  around 
for  ways  to  put  down  their  background? 

All  right,  granted,  Jews  are  sneaky,  loud,  flashy, 
crude,  long-nosed,  money-mad,  arrogant  and  hairy. 

So  what  else?  There  must  be  a  better  reason  for 
not  admitting  you’re  Jewish.  Probably  it  has  more  to 
do  with  the  children  wanting  to  get  as  far  away  as 


they  can  from  their  parents  in  all  things.  To  the 
children,  their  parents  were  narrow-minded  and  square. 
Agreed.  They  were.  By  definition,  the  middle  class 
Jewish  home  was  middle  class  and  Jewish. 

By  comparison,  the  children  are  more  emancipated, 
more  liberal,  hipper.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Uncle 
Max  from  Flatbush  Avenue  should  be  hipper  than  you? 
Or  your  father — did  he  ever  have  his  own  apartment? 
Most  likely  he  lived  at  home  with  his  parents  until 
he  got  married.  What  could  he  know  from  fancy  swing¬ 
ing.  Your  mother — did  you  ever  see  a  Jewish  mother 
smoking  pot? 

In  many  ways  the  older  generation  was  up  tight 
and  the  kids  are  freer  today.  Okay.  Let’s  grant  that. 
But  there  was  something  valuable  in  that  background 
that  we  all  could  do  with  more  of  today.  And  that  was 
a  basic  attitude.  It  was  Jewish  Pushiness.  Straight 
out-and-out  pushiness. 

Push  a  little,  get  a  little.  Get  before  the  next  guy 

gets.  Nibble  away.  Be  a  nuisance. 

Be  a  Jew.  But  push,  get. 

“Look,  Solly,  so  you  don’t  know  what  you  want  to 
do.  So  go  to  work  for  your  Uncle  Max  and  while  you’re 
cutting  piece  goods  you’re  thinking  what  to  do.” 

You  didn’t  sit  around;  you  did.  You  did,  even  while 
you  didn’t  do. 

Here  we  have  all  these  young  people  breaking  away 
from  their  parents  and  family  background,  leaving 
everything  behind,  including  the  one  thing  that  could 
make  the  breakaway  successful — Jewish  Pushiness. 

You  can  see  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  get  by  with- 
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out  it.  The  girls  who  tell  you,  “All  I  want  is  not  to  be 
a  secretary.”  But  they  drift  from  secretarial  job  to 
secretarial  job,  a  little  closer  to  home  here,  five  or  ten 
dollars  a  week  more  there,  a  little  more  glamour  here. 
The  problem  is,  when  you’re  typing  a  letter  the  action 
is  the  same  whether  you’re  in  a  hip  advertising  agency 
or  a  square  lumber  yard: 

There  are  those  who  pick  at  something  creative  now 
and  then  on  a  weekend  or  an  occasional  evening  and 
say  at  parties,  “Don’t  ask  me  what  I  do,  ask  me  what  I 
am.” 

Or  the  people,  unhappy  with  what  they’re  doing,  who 
move  to  San  Francisco  or  Greenwich  Village,  thinking 
that  alone  will  change  their  scene.  They  lay  back  and 
wait  for  the  city  to  do  for  them. 

It  was  Jewish  Pushiness  that  helped  the  immigrants 
get  their  families  out  of  the  East  Side  into  the  middle 
class — the  middle  class  used  it  to  send  their  children 
to  high  school  (that  was  more  than  the  grandparents 
had  finished)  and  often  to  college — and  now  they  can’t 
understand  why  the  kids  today  are  moving  to  the  low 
class  East  Side. 

You  can’t  throw  Civil  Rights  up  as  an  example  of 
how  the  young  generation  is  all  fired  up.  Anyone  who’s 
traveled  around  the  nation’s  campuses  knows  that  Civil 
Rights  is  the  crusade  of  pockets  of  students  within 
each  school  and  pockets  of  schools  within  the  country. 

A  while  back,  if  a  kid  wanted  to  impress  a  girl,  he 
would  come  on  about  being  creative  or  ambitious.  All 
he’d  have  to  worry  about  was  that  she  didn’t  think 
he  was  selling  out.  Today,  many  of  the  kids  are  so 
busy  copping  out  they  aren’t  even  up  to  selling  out. 
A  guy  can  come  on  to  a  girl  and  succeed  simply  by 
confirming  how  crummy-rotten  it  is  out  there. 

They  achieve  their  rapport  from  a  mutual  non¬ 
aggression  pact  against  The  System.  “Hey,  baby,  look 
how  it’s  rigged  against  us.” 

Well,  it  is  rigged  against  us.  It  always  has  been  and 
it  always  will  be.  But  in  that  Jewish  home,  if  you  sat 
around  and  did  nothing,  or  tried  nothing,  you  were  a 
bum.  “A  bum.  My  son,  the  bum.” 

Now  here’s  an  area  for  a  smart  Jewish  operator. 
Open  up  a  school  and  give  Jewish  Lessons.  How  to  be 
pushy  and  aggressive  and  have  people  hate  you,  but 
also  how  to  get  where  you  want  to  go. 

Instead  of  a  renowned  professor  to  lecture  on  exis¬ 
tential  philosophy,  you’d  get  Solly  from  the  garment 
industry  who’d  tell  you,  “Kiddo,  you  go  out  of  this 
world  one  day  dead,  so  you  might  as  well  get  a  little 
schtick  going  for  yourself  while  you’re  here.  And  you 
get  that  by  getting  it  for  yourself,  by  trying.” 

People  would  become  pushy  again,  pushing  to  get 
something  better  for  themselves,  pushing  to  change 
their  lives  instead  of  their  noses. 

All  those  signs  in  offices  that  say  THINK  would  say 
THINK  JEWISH. 

And  all  the  people  who  trouble  themselves  over 
where  they  came  from  would  be  a  lot  more  concerned 
with  where  they’re  going. 

But  who’s  willing  to  admit  that  Jewish  Pushiness 
is  good?  Even  though  we  live  in  a  climate  that’s  too 
passive  and  uncommitted,  for  some  people  thinking 
Jewish  again  would  seem  like  a  step  backwards.  They 
got  away  from  all  that  when  they  moved  out.  And  it’s 
a  long  subway  ride  back  to  that  Jewish  background — 
particularly  for  gentiles. 


Lenny  Bruce  Defends: 


I  must  say  a  few  words  in  defense  of  the  censor  who 
is  damned  for  having  a  “dirty  mind”  and  “always  look¬ 
ing  for  the  seamy  side.”  This  is  not  always  the  case. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  have  chosen  twvilin.  Now, 
if  you  don’t  know  what  twvilin  means — and  I  further 
complicate  it  with  laying  twvilin — and  your  first  un¬ 
derstanding  of  it  is  that  they  are  Jewish  Hail  Marys,  I 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  an  Orthodox  religious  rite  where 
you  take  a  leather  string  and  tie  it  around  your  arm 
and  pray. 

Up  till  the  word  “pray”  I’m  sure  the  reader  con¬ 
jured  up  several  different  views,  but  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  view  is  from  the  street.  We  see  the  old  Jewish  man 
silhouetted  through  the  curtains,  with  his  back  toward 
us,  tying  up  his  arm  .  .  .  through  the  eyes  of  an  Okla¬ 
homa  narcotics  agent  who  never  saw  a  Jew  in  his  life 
and  who,  with  no  thought  of  probable  cause,  would  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  4th  Amendment  with  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure. 

To  say  that  the  Oklahoman  was  obsessed  with  the 
looking-for-dope  scene  would  be  an  unfair  statement. 

Now,  according  to  the  R.  V.  Hicklin  test,  the  word 
f-u-c-k  alone,  written  on  a  wall,  can  incite  lewd  and 
lustful  thoughts.  Its  danger  is  latent.  I  further  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  Jew  is  ignorant  of  the  impact  of 
the  word  f-u-c-k,  and  when  he  offers  a  defense  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  “counting  of  the  words”  as  in  the 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  case,  the  Jew  is  confused  by 
the  prosecution’s  evaluation  that  some  words  are  worth 
90  points  and  some  words  10  points;  the  reason  the  Jew 
is  confused  as  to  why  s-h-i-t  although  repugnant  is  30 
points  and  f-u-c-k  85  points  is  that  rabbis  and  priests 
both  shit  but  only  one  fucks. 

These  ideas  are  disrespectful  only  to  (1)  quasi- 
Catholics  who  worship  idols,  and  (2)  vegetarians  who 
wear  leather  shoes. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  while  many  Jewish  mothers 
project  an  image  of  fierce  integrationists  and  humanists 
if  the  daughter  were  to  call  from  college  and  announce 
that  she  was  bringing  home  her  new  husband,  a  Fili¬ 
pino  ensign  in  the  Navy,  an  image  of  a  long  foreskin 
and  a  gold  tooth  would  cause  a  dull  silence  at  the  other 
end  of  the  phone. 

“Hello,  hello,  Ma,  are  you  there?  His  name  is  Pinoy 
Pinay.” 
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At  PLM,  Progress  Is  NOT  Their  Most  Important  Target 

(A  response  to  Larry  Cole  by  Ed  Lemansky  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement) 

-  -  -i  -  - -  -  f  - -  n  ~  -  —  —  — - — 


Larry  Cole’s  piece  in  the  June  Real¬ 
ist  (#60)  —  “At  PLM,  Progress  is 
Their  Most  Important  Target” — pre¬ 
sents  certain  difficulties  for  anyone 
who  would  like  to  respond.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  pinch  of  truth  and  a  gallon 
of  bullshit  almost  requires  more  effort 
than  it’s  worth  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other.  However,  since  I  spoke  at 
the  meeting  to  which  he  refers — al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  tell  at  times — 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of 
the  more  important  distortions. 

Cole  came  to  the  meeting  at  the  New 
School  an  hour  after  it  started  (and 
more  than  an  hour  after  it  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin.)  This  may  explain  part 
of  his  inability  to  report  accurately  on 
what  was  said  there. 

I  was  listed  on  the  poster  advertis¬ 
ing  the  meeting  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  Progressive  Labor  Movement,  and 
I  spoke  as  one.  I  don’t  know  where-in- 
hell  Cole  got  it  into  his  head  that  I 
spoke  “under  the  banner  of  a  student- 
led  anti-war  movement.” 

In  addition,  Nate  Martin,  who  had 
been  billed  as  a  SNCC  representative, 
spent  the  first  minutes  of  his  talk  mak¬ 
ing  it  clear  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  that  he  was  not  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  representing  any  group.  He  said 
that  the  views  he  would  express  were 
his  own. 

On  the  question  of  a  civilian  review 
board,  I  didn’t  say  that  the  PLM  was 
against  it.  Rather,  I  pointed  out  that 
it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  same  government  which  set 
up  the  police  force  would  set  up  an 
effective  agency  to  review  its  brutality. 
After  all,  the  simple  fact  of  being  a 
civilian  provides  no  particular  quali¬ 
fication  for  anything. 

Perhaps  Cole  thinks  we  should  have 
a  civilian  review  board  to  oversee  the 
brutality  of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam 
(proposed  composition:  McNamara, 
Bullet  Bob  Wagner  and  one  or  another 
of  the  Rockefellers — civilians  all.) 

In  the  talk  I  attempted  to  develop 
the  point  that  the  main  issue  is  not 
whether  police  brutality  exists — even 
a  cretin  like  Cole  knows  that — but 
what  its  causes  are.  Here  Cole  and  I 
agreed  that  it  isn’t  simply  a  matter  of 
saying  that  cops  are  sadistic  bastards 
— although  many  of  them  are.  Even  a 
Ghandi  or  a  Paul  Krassner  would 
probably  become  a  brutal  son-of-a-bitch 
if  they  were  to  spend  a  few  years  as 
one  of  New  York’s  finest. 

I  argued  that  just  as  the  U.S.  army 
acts  to  crush  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  the  NYC  police 
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force  acts  to  crush  the  aspirations  of 
the  working  people  of  New  York.  This, 
my  friends,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that, 
since  all  governments  are  by  nature 
repressive,  the  only  issues  are  whom 
do  they  oppress,  and  in  whose  interest 
do  they  act? 

You  don’t  have  to  be  terribly  bright 
to  see  that  the  various  and  sundry 
levels  of  government  in  the  U.S.  (de¬ 
spite  occasional  concessions  wrung  out 
of  them)  consistently  operate  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  profit-making  potential  of 
those  folks  who  are  in  business  to  make 
profit.  Nothing  too  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  there. 

Furthermore,  since  the  degraded  con¬ 
ditions  of  black  people  and  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States 
are  the  source  of  tremendous  profits 


for  the  monopolies,  the  function  of  the 
police  department  must  be  viewed  as 
one  which  maintains  these  conditions, 
and  that  such  maintenance  requires  the 
use  of  terror. 

Police  brutality,  as  Mr.  Cole  points 
out,  “is  not  just  a  Negro  issue,  or  a 
Puerto  Rican  issue  or  a  Mexican  is¬ 
sue.”  Anyone  who  knows  the  history  of 
our  country  knows  that  all  those  who 
have  struggled  to  effect  basic  changes 
in  the  U.S.  have  been  met  with  brutal 
repression.  A  man  on  strike  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  harassment,  brutal¬ 
ity,  etc.  as  the  various  minorities  (al¬ 
though  brutality  from  the  police  is 
part  of  the  American  Way  of  Life  for 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  people). 


• 

I  summarized  the  PLM’s  position  in 
regard  to  police  brutality  by  saying 
that  since  capitalism  is  built  on  the 
exploitation  of  workers  (of  all  shades), 
and  since  exploitation  is  always  re¬ 
sisted  in  one  way  or  another,  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  its  capacity  as  a  defender 
of  the  exploiters,  must  act  to  deflect  or 
crush  this  resistance.  This  process  is 
known  as  “keeping  them  in  their 
place.” 

A  civilian  review  board  might  do 
some  good  in  regard  to  all  this,  if  it 
assumed  the  character  advocated  by 
the  Progressive  Labor  Movement.  I’ll 
quote  from  a  campaign  leaflet  issued 
by  Bill  Epton,  who  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  for  State  Senate  in  Harlem  and 
on  the  West  Side: 

A  “People’s  Police  Control  Board  to 
be  established  to  control  all  matters 
which  concern  the  cops  and  the  people 
— brutality,  discrimination,  undemo¬ 
cratic  and  illegal  actions  on  the  beat 
and  the  stationhouse — as  well  as  their 
salary,  security,  recruitment  and  hir¬ 
ing  procedures.  The  Board  must  have 
the  right  to  investigate  in  any  way 
they  think  best.  It  should  be  composed 
of  workers — black,  Puerto  Rican  and 
white — elected  from  their  communities. 
The  City  and  police  to  have  no  ‘rights' 
on  the  Board  aside  from  paying  for 
an  independent  investigating  staff, 
hired  by  and  responsible  to  the  Board.” 

Now,  the  PLM  is  a  communist  or¬ 
ganization,  and  we  hardly  believe  that 
this  kind  of  board  (even  if  establish 
ed)  would  solve  the  problem  of  police 
brutality,  although  it  would  help  some¬ 
what.  As  long  as  capitalism  exists, 
brutality  directed  against  workers  (and 
especially  those  most  exploited — black 
and  Spanish-speaking  workers)  will 
continue.  Without  a  government  act¬ 
ing  in  the  interests  of  working  people 
— a  socialist  government  —  this  and 
many  other  problems  can  only  be  tem¬ 
porarily  and  partially  alleviated. 

That  is  our  position  on  this  issue. 
Had  Mr.  Cole  come  to  the  meeting  on 
time,  and  had  he  listened  to  what  was 
said,  he  might  have  learned  something. 
But  evidently,  his  ears  were  closed  and 
the  holes  in  his  head  were  open,  and 
he  left  the  New  School  just  as  ignor¬ 
ant  as  he  had  been  when  he  arrived. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  another 
point  —  HUAC  in  Cuba.  Cole  says, 
“PLM’s  Ed  Lemansky  suggested  that 
Cuba’s  solution  to  the  problem  of  racial 
injustice  might  be  duplicated  here  un¬ 
der  proper  conditions.”  That’s  true.  I 
said  the  “awful”  thing.  But  I  hardly 
said  what  Cole  then  offers:  “He  [Le- 
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The  Singing  Inquisitor 


The  Hostile  Novelist 


Way  up  on  the  American  hit  parade  for  many 
months  was  Belgium’s  the  Singing  Nun  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant-sounding  jingle  called  Dominique,  sung  in  French. 
It  actually  tells  the  story  of  St.  Dominic  and  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Protestants  o’f  Southern  France. 
Dominic  founded  the  Inquisition  and,  as  the  song  goes : 

Dominique,  notre  Pere,  Combattit  les  Albigeois. 

“Les  Albigeois”  were  a  heretic  sect  which  domin¬ 
ated  Southern  France  at  the  turn  of  the  13th  Century. 
They,  and  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  helped  make 
it  a  cultural  garden  spot,  while  the.  rest  of  Europe 
lived  in  soapless  ignorance. 

Dominic  led  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  A 
German  monk  of  the  time,  Cesar  von  Heisterbach, 
tells  an  anecdote  of  one  of  its  famous  battles,  the  siege 
of  Beziers. 

When  the  crusaders  took  the  town,  7,000  people  were 
massacred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Madeleine  alone.  The 
town  burned  for  two  days.  Heretics  and  Catholics  were 
confounded  in  the  mass  atrocity.  The  Catholic  chiefs 
put  the  number  of  victims  at  more  than  50,000.  One 
thing  is  sure — all  Beziers’  inhabitants  were  killed. 

The  monk  tells  how  the  general  of  the  Crusade 
asked  the  Abbe  de  Citeaux  how  the  soldiers  might  dis¬ 
tinguish  Catholics  from  heretics.  “Tuez-les  tons,  Dieu 
reconnaitra  les  siens,”  was  the  reply.  “Kill  them  all, 
God  will  know  his  own.” 

The  next  number  on  the  program,  kiddies,  will  be 
the  Vatican  Choir  singing  The  Buchenwald  Rock. 

— Harold  Feldman 


(Spotlight  comes  up  on  Negro  male  sitting  on  a  stool. 
He  is  wearing  a  tweed  jacket  and  an  Ascot  tie,  smoking 
a  cigarette  from  a  long  holder.  He  is  as  queer  as  a 
three-dollar  bill.) 

NOVELIST 

My  schtick  is  hate,  sweetie.  Good  old-fashioned, 
straight-from-the-heart  hate.  First,  it’s  fashionable. 
The  best  people  hate  nowadays.  Second,  it  aligns  me 
with  my  people.  Third,  it  brings  in  the  loot.  (Man,  talk 
about  bread  on  the  waters,  I  mean  this  hate  bread 
really  pays  off.)  Fourth,  the  people  you  hate  start  dig¬ 
ging  you  after  a  while.  “Ooh,  we  love  it  when  you  hate 
us,”  they  holler.  “Hate  us  some  more,  honey.  Tell  us 
why  you  hate  us.” 

Con  mucho  gusto,  mother.  Why  do  I  hate  thee?  Let 
me  count  the  ways. 

I  hate  thee  because  you  think  you’re  so  goddam  much 
better  than  we  are. 

I  hate  thee  because  you  force  us  to  live  as  second- 
class  citizens. 

I  hate  thee  because  you  think  there’s  something  evil 
and  slimy  about  us. 

I  hate  thee  because  I  know  more  about  you  than  you 
know  about  yourself — and  I  hate  what  I  see. 

I  hate  thee  because — well,  I  could  go  on  for  hours. 
But  just  remember  this,  Charlie.  One  of  these  days — 
one  of  these  days  soon,  my  kind  is  going  to  take  over. 
And  whei'e  are  you  going  to  be  then,  you  heterosexual 
bastards ! 

— Robert  Lasson 


mansky]  suggested  a  board  that  would 
be  empowered  to  investigate  cases  of 
racial  prejudice  and  shoot  the  offen¬ 
ders.”  This,  said  Mr.  Cole,  reminded 
him  of  HUAC. 

What  I,  in  fact,  said  was  that  while 
*  in  Cuba,  I  learned  that  they  have  a 
very  simple  civil  rights  law.  Anyone 
who  commits  an  act  of  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  is  subject  to  penalties  up  to 
and  including  15  years  in  jail.  I  counter- 
posed  that  situation  to  the  one  we  find 
in  the  United  States  where  opponents 
of  racism  are  jailed,  while  KKK  killers 
go  free.  I  said  that  the  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment  was  being  repressive  in  this  in¬ 
stance — and  that  it  wTas  a  form  of  re¬ 
pression  that  suited  me  fine. 

In  the  two  months  I  was  in  Cuba 
last  year,  I  saw  instances  of  prejudice, 
but  I  never  saw  an  act  of  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.  Seems  to  me  that  Cuba’s 
civil  rights  law  didn’t  have  to  be  en¬ 
forced  too  often  for  racists  to  get  the 
point.  With  regard  to  my  “failure”  to 
answer  Cole  on  this  point,  he  made  it 
somewhat  difficult  by  flouncing  out  of 
the  room  right  after  he  said  it. 

A  couple  of  other  points :  Cole  is 
once  again  correct  when  he  says  that 
to  the  extent  that  social  discontent  is 
diminished,  so  too  the  possibility  of 
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revolution  diminishes.  Therefore,  he 
argues,  PL  attempts  to  stir  up  discon¬ 
tent  (“Buy  a  PL  washing  machine,  folks 
— you  know,  the  one  with  the  outside 
agitator”).  The  “therefore”  indicates 
that  Cole  understands  even  less  about 
society  than  Barry  Goldwater — who  at 
one  point  in  the  campaign  offered  the 
public  the  idea  that  communists  don’t 
create  discontent — they  organize  the 
discontented. 

Well,  that’s  pretty  accurate. 

If  U.S.  capitalism  could  solve  the 
problems  of  the  people,  not  only  would 
there  be  no  need  for  socialism,  but  we 
couldn’t  “stir”  anything  up.  People 
wouldn’t  buy  it,  and  they’d  be  right. 
Our  argument  is  that  capitalism  is  not 
only  incapable  of  solving  people’s  prob¬ 
lems,  but  the  problems  are  getting 
worse  and  the  government  is  preparing 
to  meet  the  organized  resistance  of  the 
people.  (Recall,  for  example,  Hubert 
Humphrey’s  amendment  to  the  McCar- 
ren  Act,  setting  up  concentration 
camps  for  “subversives.”) 

As  for  the  voice  of  “sanity”  to  which 
Cole  refers — the  one  “now  wait-a-min- 
ute”  guy — his  mouth  was  hardly^ren- 
dered  shut.  He  spoke  at  great  length. 
Most  people  at  the  meeting  disagreed 
with  him,  but  no  one  stopped  him  from 


making  his  points. 

Cole,  of  course,  gives  the  game  away 
when  he  says  that  his  “feelings  about 
their  [PL’s]  presence  is  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  I  would  have  if  this  were  a  south¬ 
ern  town  and  the  Klan  organized  on 
the  next  block.”  That  little  piece  of 
nonsense  requires  no  response. 

As  far  as  the  editor’s  postscript  is 
concerned,  it  contains  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  of  truth  and  falsity  as  Cole’s 
crap.  Krassner  says,  “A  representa¬ 
tive  of  PLM  was  invited  to  present 
their  side  of  the  story.  He  was  given  a 
deadline  of  May  2nd.  As  the  Realist 
goes  to  press  (late  June)  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  from  them.” 

At  one  point  someone  from  the  Real¬ 
ist  called  the  office  of  our  New  York 
newspaper  Challenge  and  asked  one  of 
the  staff  members  what  PL’s  position 
on  the  Civilian  Review  Board  is.  He 
began  to  tell  her,  but  she  interrupted 
and  asked  if  he  could  put  some  state¬ 
ment  in  the  mail.  He  did,  that  after¬ 
noon.  It  wasn’t  printed.  And  that  is  the 
sad  but  true  tale  of  how  PL  was  given 
the  *  opportunity  to  respond  to  Cole’s 
hallucination. 

I  hope  future  issues  of  the  Realist 
will  contain  articles  which  more  closely 
reflect  reality. 


The  Realist 


As  suggested  by  Robert  Ettinger  in  his  book,  The  Pros¬ 
pect  of  Immortality,  would  you  consent  to  be  frozen  at 
death  and  stored  in  a  freezatorium  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  your  being  thawed  out  and  repaired  at  some  future  date? 

come  alive! 

Youfre  in  the  PoPSjcLE 
ffepsCgeneration!  _DiclceoiNDO[1 


“If  I  overdosed  and  died  high  .  .  .  and  then  got  frozen  .  .  . 
what  kind  of  guarantee  could  I  get  that  they  wouldn’t  thaw 
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“Know  what  Ah  heard?  Ah  heard  they  keepin’ 
those  three  civil  rights  workers  in  a  Freezeratorium 
up  north,  an  they  fixin’  to  thaw  ’em  out  when  the 
noise  dies  down.” 


“Dammit,  I  heard  you!  I  said 
‘Ready?’  and  you  said  ‘Ready!’  ” 


)  l  I 

■ 


Experiments  With  Frozen  Hearts:  “The  most 
favorable  method  of  warming  was  by  radio  waves. 
[Scientists]  warn  of  the  danger  of  cooking  the 
organ  with  improper  wave  lengths  and  too  much 
power.” 

— from  “Freeze- Wait-Reanimate”  Newsletter 


From  an  article  titled  “Lasting  Indefinitely”  in 
Esquire  magazine:  “Needless  to  say,  the  body  when 
frozen  will  be  brittle  and  should  not  be  dropped.” 


“Let’s  try  putting  him  in  a  pan 
of  boiling  salted  water  with  a  little 
butter.” 


“Can  I  have  your  wrapper?  I 
save  the  coupons.” 
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Science  is  currently  looking  for  the  solution  of  how 
to  thaw  people  without  damage. 


The  Realist 


On  Death:  “We* 
will  be  pitting  our  j 
brains  against  a 
ruthless  and  un¬ 
remitting  enemy.” 
— from  a  letter  to 
the  Life  Exten¬ 
sion  Society. 


(Continued  from  Page  20) 

They  have  moved  from  having  just  a 
Postmaster  General  to  getting  an  am¬ 
bassador,  and  now  in  addition  people 
are  telling  jokes  about  them.  Soon  the 
cup  of  their  self-esteem  will  be  running 
over.  Before  we  know  it,  fund-raisers 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Poles 
and  Litvaks  will  be  conducting  yearly 
campaigns,  there’ll  be  Polish  tennis 
players  (tennis  is  much  more  upper 
class  than  pro  football,  where  all  the 
Poles  are  now)  and  Kim  Novak  might 
start  using  her  real  name.  After  that 
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happens,  maybe  we’ll  even  start  hear¬ 
ing  Indian  jokes.  .  .  .” 

What  does  the  NAACP  stand  for? 

Negroes  Are  Actually  Colored  Po- 
lacks. 

Ergo:  the  ultimate  insult.  And  yet: 

What  do  they  call  a  Polack  who  mar¬ 
ries  a  Negro? 

A  social  climber. 

The  reverse  English  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  joke — transforming  one  who  is  or¬ 
dinarily  the  victim  of  blatantly  overt 
discrimination  into  the  personification 
of  a  superior  goal  to  be  attained  by 


Poles — serves  to  point  out  the  implicit 
snobbishness  of  all  Caucasians  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  plight  of  Negroes  in 
terms  of  “their” — rather  than  “some  of 
us ” — being  deprived  of  human  dignity. 

That  is  what  we  may  morally  infer 
from  a  category  of  humor  in  which  Po- 
lish-Americans  are  merely  a  conveni¬ 
ent  vehicle  for  the  kinds  of  indignity 
that  are  anti-climactic  to  deprivations 
of  a  more  involuntary  nature.  And  so: 

What’s  the  difference  between  a  Ne¬ 
gro  and  a  Polack  pissing  in  the  sink? 

A  Negro  takes  the  dishes  out  first. 
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i.  i  JULES  FEIFFER 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

Bernard  :  Saying  that  I’m  on  the  defensive  puts  me  on 
the  defensive.  Before  you  said  I  was  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  do  you  think  I  was  on  the  defensive?  I  wasn’t 
on  the  defensive. 

NAOMI:  I’m  sorry.  O.K. ?  I’m  sorry. 

BERNARD:  ( Coldly )  That  was  a  castrating  remark. 

NAOMI:  ( Amazed )  Saying  I’m  sorry ? 

Bernard:  ( Nastily )  Don’t  take  it  out  of  context.  I’m 
an  authority  on  castrating  remarks.  Women  always 
try  to  get  away  with  them  on  me.  They  never  do.  I 
can  recognize  a  castrating  remark  a  hundred  miles 
away! 

(they  stare  at  each  other  glumly ) 

NAOMi:  ( Softly )  Can  I  say  something?  (HE  nods ) 
You’re  not  going  to  believe  this  but  it’s  true. 

BERNARD:  ( Impatiently )  Sure.  Sure. 

naomi:  I — I  didn’t  mean  to  make  a  castrating  remark. 

BERNARD:  Sure.  Sure. 

naomi:  Sometimes  they  just  come  out. 

Bernard:  Yeah. 

naomi:  It’s  like  sometimes  every  word  I  say  is  exactly 
like  my  mother!  I  could  kill  myself.  Some  things  are 
a  mistake,  (she  touches  him)  Not  everything  is  de¬ 
liberate.  (he  looks  at  her  with  warmth,  they  touch 
hands)  Want  to  try  again? 

Bernard:  ( Withdraws)  The  alcohol — you  know —  It 
wouldn’t.  I  couldn’t —  The  alcohol — ( Pauses  to  col¬ 
lect  himself)  How  about  tomorrow? 

naomi:  If  I  ask  a  question  will  it  offend  you? 

Bernard:  I  don’t  know.  Try. 

NAOMI:  You  want  to  go  home  now,  don’t  you? 

Bernard:  Well,  I  wouldn’t  say —  Well,  we  are  sort  of 
finished  here,  aren’t  we? 

naomi:  You’re  very  uncomfortable. 

BERNARD:  {Weakly)  Well,  I’ve  got  a  lot  on  my  mind 
lately.  Southeast  Asia  and  everything.  ( Pause  as  she 
stares  at  him  unconvinced)  Nuclear  holocaust. 
{Pause)  The  depression. 

naomi:  What  depression? 

BERNARD:  Mine. 

naomi  :  It’s  like  you’ve  already  left.  It’s  like  you’re  out 
of  the  room  right  now. 

Bernard:  {Giggles  uncomfortably)  I  guess  I  am.  I 
often  don’t  know  until  I’m  told. 

NAOMI:  Listen.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  ask.  Do 
you — do  you  enjoy  making  love? 

Bernard:  {Leaps  up)  Listen!  I  just  had  a  little  too 
much  to  drink! 

naomi:  Look,  I  know  it’s  hard  to  talk  about.  Will  you 
please  listen  to  me  for  a  minute.  I’m  a  difficult  per¬ 
son,  all  right? 

BERNARD:  Boy! 

(he  sits  down) 

NAOMI:  But  tell  me — when  it’s  over — do  you  feel  happy? 
{No  answer)  Can’t  you  talk  to  me?  Then  answer 
this.  Do  you  feel  good?  {No  answer)  Listen.  Do  me 
a  favor?  This  one  favor?  You  don’t  have  to  talk  about 
it,  all  right?  We’ll  do  it  so  you  don’t  have  to  talk 
about  it.  I’ll  ask  the  question — and  you  blink  once  for 
yes  and  twice  for  no.  (he  looks  at  her  as  if  she’s 
mad)  When  it’s  over  do  you  feel  happy?  {Long 
pause)  Once  for  yes — twice  for  no.  {Long  pause,  he 
blinks  twice,  she  nods  knowingly)  Do  you  feel — 


guilty?  (HE  blinks  once  instantly)  Everybody  I  know 
feels  guilty!  Why  do  you  feel  guilty?  {No  answer) 
Is  it  because  we  don’t  really  know  each  other?  You 
feel  we’re  not  really  having  a  relationship?  {No  an¬ 
swer)  Blink. 

BERNARD:  {Explodes)  I’m  tired  of  blinking!  Well,  is 
there  a  relationship?  Is  there?  Is  there?  We  meet  at 
a  party,  we  talk  maybe  twenty  minutes  in  all,  we 
come  up  here  and  I  can’t  do  it.  I  admit  it — you’ve 
broken  me  down!  I  don’t  like  being  in  this  position, 
I  don’t  enjoy  it — you’re  right  there — I  don’t — and 
you’re  right  again — I  do  feel  guilty !  And  I  want  to 
thank  you.  I’ve  gotten  more  sexual  gratification  out 
of  this  speech  I  just  made  than  if  I  had  gone  to  bed 
with  you ! 

naomi:  Don’t  you  understand  what  the  trouble  is? 
Bernard:  I’m  that  rare  kind  of  person  who  can’t  have 
sex  out  of  context.  I  want  a  relationship!  I’m  a  nut! 
naomi:  Crap!  (he  winces)  Why  does  every  bourgeois 
male  I  meet  have  to  put  a  value  judgment  on  sex? 
BERNARD:  {Frostily)  You  don’t  frighten  me.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  term  bourgeois! 
naomi:  Everybody  has  to  prove  it’s  not  wrong!  Why 
for  Godsakes?  Why?  You  don’t  mind  cheating  on 
your  income  tax  and  that’s  wrong,  you  don’t  mind, 
lying  to  girls  who  you’re  tired  of  and  that’s  wrong, 
but  the  one  thing  that’s  super-wrong  you  can’t  admit 
is  wrong! 

Bernard:  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  sexual  act. 
Properly  administered  it  can  be  beautiful.  Where  are 
you  from?  Out  of  the  dark  ages? 
naomi:  Don’t  believe  it  for  a  minute. 

Bernard:  Psychologists  tell  us — 
naomi:  Don’t  believe  it. 

Bernard:  I  do  believe  it.  It’s  not  wrong! 
naomi:  Then  it  must  be  right. 

Bernard:  {Uncertainly)  Well,  just  because  it  may  not 
be  right  doesn’t  mean  it’s  wrong.  Sex  is  clean,  you 
know. 

naomi:  Don’t  believe  it! 

Bernard:  It  is !  Psychologists  tell  us — 
naomi:  They’re  lying!  Nobody  -really  believes  sex  is 
clean. 

Bernard:  Psychologists  tell  us — 

naomi:  Nobody  believes  it.  Do  you  believe  it? 

Bernard:  Mine  is  a  unique  case. 

naomi:  They’re  lying!  That’s  what  confuses  everybody. 
You  can’t  turn  sex  into  something  pure  like  brushing 
your  teeth!  Sex  is  exactly  what  you  thought  it  was 
when  you  first  learned  about  it! 

Bernard:  {With  growing  excitement)  You  mean  on  the 
streets  ?  It’s  dirty  ? 

NAOMI:  {Nods)  Sex  is  dirty! 

Bernard:  {Alarmed)  It  is  dirty!  As  soon  as  I  said  it  I 
knew! 

naomi:  Right! 

Bernard:  It  is !  It  is!  It  always  has  been!  It  always 
will  be!  They  were  lying  to  me!  It’s  dirty!  It’s  evil! 
It’s  bad! 
naomi:  Right! 

Bernard:  {Delighted)  I  can  enjoy  it  now! 
naomi:  My  own! 

(she  opens  her  arms,  Bernard  emits  an  ugly 
laugh.  THEY  embrace  violently) 

Blackout 
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“A  report  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  .  .  .  cited  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  advanced  by  some  inverts,  that  homosexuality  is 

the  answer  to  the  population  explosion.” 

— Newsweek 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  homosexuality  was  en¬ 
couraged  as  the  perfect  solution  to  overpopulation.  And 
governments  adopted  homosexuality  as  national  policy. 
And  the  United  Nations  affirmed  homosexuality  by 
acclamation.  And  UNESCO  intensified  its  educational 
efforts  in  those  remote  areas  of  the  world  where  mass 
communication  was  ineffective. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great  churches 
accepted  homosexuality  as  a  natural  method  of  birth 
control.  And  sermons  were  preached  wherever  their 
missionaries  proselytized.  And  at  a  great  interdenom¬ 
inational  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  marriages  be¬ 
tween  members  of  similar  sex  would  be  solemnized. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  number  of  births  did 
indeed  decrease  until  the  ratio  of  death  to  life  was 
weighted  heavily  in  the  former’s  favor.  And  hunger 
abated,  and  famine  no  longer  stalked  the  land,  and  the 
standard  of  living  rose. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  marriages  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposite  sex  did  also  decrease.  And  the 
women  who  became  heads  of  household  did  lose  their 
roundness.  And  the  men  who  adopted  the  role  of  home¬ 
makers  did  become  curvesome. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  with  each  new  genera¬ 
tion  men’s  genitals  shrank.  And  the  sac  disappeared, 
and  the  testicles  no  longer  descended.  And  on  women 
the  vagina  closed,  though  it  was  noted  the  clitoris 
extended. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  female  heads  of 
household  became  strong  of  muscle  and  lean  of  buttock; 
and  that  the  male  homemaker  became  exactly  oppo¬ 
site.  And  the  women  did  lose  fleshiness  in  the  breast, 
and  no  longer  gave  milk. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  day  not 
one  human  birth  was  recorded.  And  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  that,  not  another,  and  not  another  on  the  day 
following  that.  And  it  was  evident  that  the  living 
generation  was  to  be  the  last. 

And  a  great  lament  arose  from;all  the  diverse  peoples 
of  the  world.  For  who  was  there  to  take  care  of  the 
aged?  And  the  infirm?  And  the  property  became  value¬ 
less  without  someone  to  whom  it  might  be  left. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  day  a  birth 
was  announced.  And  the  people  were  dumbfounded.  And 
the  people  were  nonplussed.  And  indeed  the  people  were 
overjoyed. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  upon  investigation  it 
was  discovered  that  this  marriage  was  not  between 
two  homosexual  males,  but  between  a  male  and  a  fe¬ 
male.  And  the  male  had  indeed  conceived.  And  the 
female  had  indeed  impregnated  the  male. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  succeeding  generations 
the  extended  clitoris  replaced  the  phallus  as  a  sexual 
symbol.  And  life  went  on  as  before. 
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Let  There  Be  Death 

by  Arne  Passman 

On  July  13,  Dr.  Robert  D.  Russell,  a  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  research  sociologist,  spoke  to  a  San  Francisco 
State  College  gathering  on  the  subject  of  “Interracial 
Marriage — A  New  Dimension  of  Love.” 

Criticizing  society’s  lag  in  its  failure  to  encourage 
such  relationships  (“The  real  test  of  whether  a  man  is 
for  racial  equality  is  his  attitude  toward  marriages  be¬ 
tween  Negroes  and  whites”)  while  fostering  political, 
economic  and  casual  social  equality,  Professor  Russell 
indicated  the  depth  of  reluctance  was  such  that  his  fel¬ 
low  social  scientists  have  produed  “very  scanty”  re¬ 
search  on  interracial  marriage,  there  seeming  to  be 
“some  kind  of  taboo  on  this.” 

Dr.  Russell  has  just  completed  a  four-year  study  of 
attitudes  of  over  350  Stanford  Marriage  and  Family 
students  on  this  controversial  subject. 

Asked  for  their  responses  to  a  marriage  between  a 
38-year-old  white  professor  and  a  32-year-old  Negro 
librarian  who  met  doing  research  work,  dated  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  grew  to  love  one  another,  30%  answered  nega¬ 
tively  as  to  the  chances  of  success  for  the  marriage, 
30%  trod  a  non-committal  middle  ground,  and  32% 
were  optimistic  (8%  of  the  answers  were  classified  as 
“untranslatable”) . 

However,  of  the  group  that  had  positive  hopes  for  the 
couple’s  success  in  marriage,  two-thirds,  said  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  felt  the  chances  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  there 
were  no  childen. 

He  scoffed  at  persons  who  reject  interracial  marriage 
on  grounds  that  children  will  be  subject  to  taunts  and 
isolation,  although  he  did  say  that  a  major  problem  for 
the  offsring  of  mixed  marriages  is  the  fact  that  society 
lacks  any  category  for  them.  “They  are  considered  Ne¬ 
groes  until  they  become  light  enough  to  be  confusing,” 
he  said. 

Dr.  Russell  related  how,  in  giving  the  paper  before 
a  sociology  meeting  last  year,  a  professor  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  said  such  opinions  implied 
that  Negroes  should  not  have  children  because  of  the 
a  priori  burden. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  all  Negroes  do  (or  can  do) 
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is  have  children.  But  if  the  trend  toward  mixed  racial 
marriages  continues  among  our  deeply-committed 
young,  there  are  still  bound  to  be  certain  among  their 
number  who  will  succumb  to  society’s  frowns,  and  not 
have  children. 

And  yet,  this  seeming  negativism  on  the  part  of  some 
may  be  viewed  in  another  light.  As  the  world  hurtles 
toward  cataclysm  in  any  number  of  ways,  any  reversal 
of  the  destructive  trend  should  be  recognized  and  fur¬ 
thered,  if  possible.  The  hope  of  mixed  racial  marriages 
may  not  be  increased  equality  on  a  very  crucial  basis 
so  much  as  the  apparent  reluctance  on  an  equally  deep 
psychological  level  not  to  have  children.  If  continued  to 
meaningful  enough  proportions,  it  could  begin  to  snuff 
out  what  many  seem  to  consider  our  greatest  danger — 
the  population  explosion. 

While  the  survey  did  not  generalize  the  psychological 
makeup  of  interracial  couples  (it  did  establish  there 


The  Benefit  of  the  Shroud 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  on  the  obitu¬ 
ary  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

TO  THOSE  PLACING 
DEATH  NOTICES— 

The  economical  combinations  of  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago’s  American  gives  your  notice  the  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage  of  newspaper  reader  house¬ 
holds  in  metropolitan  Chicago. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1965  the  Tribune 
printed  93.6%  more  death  notices  than  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper.  The  Tribune-American  combination 
printed  12,852  more  death  notices  than  the  other  com¬ 
bination  of  Chicago  newspapers. 

Your  Funeral  Director  will  arrange  to  place  your 
notice  in  the  Tribune  and  American  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  greatest  readership. 


was  every  basis  for  success  except  the  fact  that  the 
couple  was  black  and  white),  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
such  marriages  bring  together  a  greater  sensitivity 
than  the  norm,  and  some  among  them  would  simply 
just  not  care  to  bring  children  into  this  screwed-up 
world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  development  to  its 
“logical”  conclusion  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  positive  ramifications  in  staving  off  conditions 
of  overpopulation  that  would  enrage  a  universal  fire 
marshal.  (“I’m  sorry,  you  can’t  stay  on  earth,  it’s  a  fire 
hazard.”) 

Yet,  at  some  time,  this  intermarriage  process  would 
begin  to  seriously  deplete  our  population  and  present 
itself  as  another  possibility  for  a  future  lifeless  planet. 
Again,  the  paradox.  The  only  happy  prospect  I  see  in 
this  is  that  there  wouldn’t  be  any  white  supremacist 
groups  to  say  “I  told  you  so!” 

At  any  rate,  this  all^bears  close  scrutiny.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  desirable  and  realistic  aspect  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  revolution  in  this  country.  Yes,  revolution,  not 
merely  rebellion  that  some  time-binding  elders  lightly 
brush  aside. 

This  is  unquestionably  intelligent,  heart-felt  concern 
to  establish  a  spearhead  for  the  future  which  politicians 
would  be  insane  to  fail  to  recognize.  The  'name  of  the 
game  may  not  be  Can  You  Bottom  This? ,  but  as  for  me, 
whereas  five  years  ago  there  was  no  doubt  I  would  one 
day  take  unto  myself  a  spade  chick,  today  the  ideal 
mate  I  seek  is  a  six-foot  German  junkie  named  Selma. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 

The  UnFree  NonUniversity 

The  Free  University  of  New  York  was  founded  this 
year  with  the  express  purpose  of  not  giving  credit  nor 
conferring  degrees.  A  course  costs  $24,  plus  $8  for 
each  additional  course.  Anyone  on  welfare  is  not 
charged.  Teachers  don’t  get  paid.  Classes  are  held  in  a 
loft  above  a  diner. 

The  name  may  have  to  be  changed  inasmuch  as  state 
law  requires  any  institution  describing  itself  as  a 
“university”  to  post  a  bond  of  half-a-million  dollars, 
and  the  petty  cash  account  at  FUNY  couldn’t  quite 
stand  such  a  strain. 

Registration  for  42  courses  is  from  September  27th 
through  October  1st.  Classes  begin  October  4th,  and 
meet  once  a  week  for  10  weeks.  Catalogs  may  be  sent 
for  (20  E.  14  St.)  or  requested  by  phone  (OR  5-7424). 

I  will  be  conducting  a  “Seminar  on  the  Press  and 
Satire” — under  protest,  though,  because  of  the  pre¬ 
judicial  standard  for  screening  out  potential  teachers. 

A  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  for  example, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  teach.  He  would  automatically 
be  labelled  a  racist  and  therefore  undesirable.  Yet 
LeRoi  Jones,  certainly  a  racist,  was  invited  to  teach. 

I  can  understand  the  refusal  of,  say,  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell,  but  when  Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Insti¬ 
tute  is  willing  to  teach — knowing  the  left-wing  orien¬ 
tation  of  most  of  the  faculty — and  is  turned  down 
rather  than  grant  students  the  privilege  of  confronting 
the  rationalizations  of  the  unthinkable  face-to-face,  then 
I  believe  that  the  Free  University  is  as  guilty  of  intel¬ 
lectual  bankruptcy  as  the  American  educational  estab¬ 
lishment  it’s  revolting  against. 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  The  little  play  by  Jules  Feiffer  in  this  issue  has  never 
appeared  in  print  before.  It  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  The  Unexpurgated  Memoirs  of  Bernard  Mergen- 
deiler,  a  collection  of  Feiffer  strips  published  by  Ran¬ 
dom  House. 

•  In  a  year  the  lease  will  expire  on  the  duplex  where 
I  edit  the  Realist  and  write  my  Cavalier  column,  but 
I’m  already  looking  for  a  new  place  that  will  be  the 
urban  equivalent  of  a  lighthouse.  Any  ideas? 

•  Lenny  Bruce’s  autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty  and 
Influence  People,  will  be  officially  published  by  Playboy 
Press  on  October  29th,  but  copies  will  be  available  three 
weeks  earlier. 

•  When  Lloyds  of  London  refused  to  renew  the  fire 
insurance  policy  on  infamous  atheist  Madalyn  Murray’s 
home  in  Baltimore,  I  contacted  Andre  Burnett,  a  charm¬ 
ing  Catholic  gentleman  with  whom  the  Realist  used  to 
share  an  office,  at  225  Lafayette  St.  in  downtown  Man¬ 
hattan,  and  he  came  through,  saving  her  $500  in  the 
process.  If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  conscientious 
insurance  agent,  his  number  is  WA  5-4120. 

•  Reporters  with  those  unreported  LB J  stories  are 
invited  to  send  ’em  to  the  Realist.  Anonymity  promised. 

•  John  Francis  Putnam’s  modest  proposal  this  month 
is  in  the  form  of  a  parlor  game :  Choose  up  sides,  hand 
out  hat-pins  and  blindfold  each  contestant  in  turn,  then 
see  who  can  puncture  the  eyes  on  a  Keane  painting. 
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co-existing  | 

by  Saul  Heller  I 

Our  Sensitive  Criminals 

A  college  professor  who  publicly  stated  that  the  crime 
problem  in  the  United  States  was  greatly  exaggerated 
was,  several  weeks  later,  accosted  by  two  men  on  the 
campus  of  Temple  University  and  shot  in  the  shoulder. 
Since  no  mention  was  made  in  the  newspaper  account 
of  robbery  or  any  other  conventional  motive,  it^eems 
quite  possible  that  his  assailants  were  literate  crimin¬ 
als  whose  sensitivities  had  been  rubbed  the  wrong  way 
by  the  professor’s  brash  remarks. 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  we  may  be  entering 
an  era  where  derogatory  talk  of  crime  or  criminals — 
our  traditional  scapegoats — may  be  punished  by  hoods 
with  a  growing  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession. 
This  will  permit  us  to  safely  disparage  only  people  in 
authority,  or  others  of  similar  low  rank  in  the  pecking 
order. 

Sweetener  for  Crime  Fighters 

New  York  papers  have- given  quite  a  play  to  the 
Kadlub  case,  which  apparently  involved  (among  others) 
a  detective  trying  to  shake  down  a  big  racketeer  for 
2  G’s  a  month.  The  business  is  a  risky  one,  obviously. 
The  episode  shows  that  police  aren’t  afraid  to  tangle 
with  racketeers,  if  it  is  made  worth  their  while. 

This  suggests  a  fresh  approach  to  syndicate  crime 
that  might  be  tried  when  our  society  becomes  hostile 
to  it.  Why  not  offer  cops  big-money  rewards  for  get¬ 
ting  the  goods  on  racketeers?  The  method  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  wholesome  degree  of  antagonism  between 
police  and  racketeers  than  one  can  count  on  these  days. 

Consider  how  prone  to  a  quick  disappearance  the 
Mafia  chieftains  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  would 
be,  if  the  police  in  each  city  were  offered  rewards  of 
100  G’s  for  pinning  a  rap  on  any  of  them.  Cops  and 
Mafia  underlings  might  find  themselves  engaging  in  a 
healthy  competition  to  turn  the  crime  bosses  in  and 
win  the  big  prize.  Which  would  prove,  among  other 
things,  that  crime  does  pay,  one  way  or  another. 

Social  Security  for  Criminals 

Police  in  Italy  have  rounded  up  nine  men  described 
as  links  between  the  Sicilian  Mafia  and  its  American 
affiliate.  The  men  were  charged  with  associating  to 
commit  a  crime.  The  U.S.  doesn’t  usually  jail*  its  Mafia 
representatives  on  some  such  loose  charge. 

By  and  large,  we  let  our  syndicate  criminals  strictly 
alone,  unless  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  arresting 
them — a  situation  which  doesn’t  occur  often  enough 
to  be  troublesome,  and  is  usually  rectified  by  letting 
the  man  go  free. 

At  best,  the  U.S.  punishes  not  crime,  but  criminal 
inefficiency.  Only  the  careless  crook — the  racketeer  too 
negligent  to  avoid  getting  caught  in  the  moth-eaten  net 
of  the  law — runs  some  risk  of  punishment.  Local  police 
can  tell  you  who  the  syndicate  criminals  in  their  city 
are,  the  territory  they  cover,  the  criminal  activities 
they  engage  in,  and  their  ranks  in  the  syndicate  hier¬ 
archy.  The  fact  that  they  are  known  criminals  doesn’t 
jeopardize  their  safety  in  the  slightest.  If  criminals 
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were  as  tolerant  of  their  known  enemies — informers 
and  hostile  witnesses,  for  instance — as  the  police  and 
the  courts  are  of  known  criminals,  crime  would  become 
as  sickly  as  our  anti-crime  agencies  are  now. 

We  are  well  protected  from  such  a  tragic  decline  in 
crime  by  our  police  and  our  courts.  <* 

Our  Sometime  Laws 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  our  laws  is  the 
judicious  selectivity  with  which  they  are  enforced. 
There  are  countries — probably  a  majority — where  the 
blessings  of  the  law  are  more  uniformly  administered. 
In  law-loving  U.S. A.,  however,  which  possibly  has  more 
laws  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  put  to¬ 
gether,  laws  are  enforced  only  when  common  sense  and 
expediency  suggest  it,  when  the  opposition  is  not  too 
much  opposed,  or  when  advantages  greater  than  those 
associated  with  non-enforcement  can  be  counted  on. 
From  the  relatively  minor  laws  circumscribing  park¬ 
ing,  noise,  litter  and  housing  to  major  ones  barring 
murder — all  are  violated  with  impunity  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  often  with  the  connivance  of  the  author¬ 
ities  assigned  to  enforce  them. 

Many  of  our  laws  lie  fallow  for  years,  gathering 
strength  from  non-use,  getting  ready  for  the  inevitable 
ambush  of  some  unwary  foe.  Friendly  corporate  or 
racketeer  feet  may  tread  on  them  without  reprisal.  Few 
people  mind,  fewer  can  do  anything  about  it. 

Even  Uncle  Sam  doesn’t  take  his  laws  seriously 
Take  the  law  that  says  Congress  alone  can  declare  war. 
A  good  law,  and  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Our  founding  fathers  thought  it  would  prevent  the 
President  from  dragging  a  reluctant  nation  into  a  war 
of  his  own  making.  The  law  still  exists,  and  yet  we  are 
waging  a  war  in  Vietnam  that  has  received  no  Congres¬ 
sional  authorization.  We  know  it’s  a  war — President 
Johnson  has  told  us  so.  He  has  also  told  us  it  would  be 
unwise  to  declare  war  officially,  because  of  the  counter¬ 
measures  the  enemy  may  take. 

We  don’t  question  that  the  enemy  would  be  extremely 
angry  if,  in  addition  to  bombing,  shooting,  gassing, 
torturing  and  burning  him,  we  declared  war  against 
him.  It  would,  obviously,  be  a  most  unfriendly  act.  Yet, 
what  about  that  old  and  hallowed  law  that  demands  it? 

It  is  gathering  strength,  friends,  for  an  emergency 
when  a  declaration  of  war  is  certain  to  be  so  palatable 
to  Congress,  the  people,  and  our  enemies,  that  it  can 
safely,  without  risk  of  serious  consequences,  be  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

What's  in  a  Name? 

South  Vietnam  newspapers  have  been  asked  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  name  incendigel  for  napalm.  Napalm  is,  of 
course,  that  unpleasant  chemical  we  have  been  using 
to  set  our  Vietnamese  enemies — and  friends — on  fire. 
When  friendly  villagers  and  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  are 
both  occupying  a  village  that  has  become  a  military 
target,  it  is  really  too  much  to  expect  us  to  draw  fine 
distinctions.  We  use  napalm  impartially  on  both,  trust¬ 
ing  that  our  good  intentions  will  excuse  our  broad  aim. 
We  find  it  unfortunate  and  a  bit  hard  to  understand 
that  villagers  anointed  with  napalm  have  sharply  re¬ 
vised  their  views  about  our  essential  goodness. 

Things  should  be  different,  of  course,  now  that  the 
name  has  been  changed.  Villagers  too  illiterate  to 
understand  the  semantics  of  the  business  may  still 
suffer  unduly,  but  the  cognoscenti,  boiled  or  fried  under 
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incendigel,  may  perhaps  echo  an  old-time  cigarette 
manufacturer’s  claim:  “It’s  milder.” 

Chalk  up  another  score  for  the  friendly  image  Uncle 
Sam  is  building  in  South  Vietnam.  We  might  do  even 
better  by  exporting  some  pro-Administration  Christ¬ 
ian  Scientists  into  that  unhappy  country,  to  convince 
South  Viet  villagers  who’ve  been  defleshed  during  our 
beneficent  incendigel  operations  that  it’s  all  in  their 
minds.  .  .  . 

U.S.  Highways  vs  Viet  Battlefields 

More  Americans  die  in  automobile  accidents  during 
a  typical  month  than  are  killed  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
Relatively  little  interest  or  concern,  however,  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  slaughter  on  our  highways.  Nobody  buys 
a  full-page  ad  in  the  N.Y.  Times  to  denounce  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  whole  business.  Neither  do  college  stu¬ 
dents  picket  manufacturers  of  unsafe  cars.  The  carnage 
has  endured  long  enough  to  be  respectable  and  accept¬ 
able. 

A  measure  of  the  destructiveness  we  have  reached 
on  our  roads  can  be  obtained  by  going  back  to  our  mil¬ 
itary  analogy.  If  we  let  our  accident-prone  drivers 
loose  in  Vietcong,  and  the  Viet  Cong  consented  to  let¬ 
ting  them  drive  around,  in  exchange  for  a  cessation  of 
other  military  activities  on  our  part,  more  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  would  probably  be  put  out  of  commission 
than  we  are  currently  disposing  of  by  less  efficient 
methods. 

Strange,  how  certain  varieties  of  homicide  are  per¬ 
fectly  acceptable,  whereas  others  arouse  indignation. 
Investigators  have  pointed  out  that  many  automobile 
homicides  probably  take  place  every  year  without 
arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  authorities.  Which  goes 
to  show,  if  it  shows  nothing  else,  that  a  murderer  who 
doesn’t  use  his  car  as  a  weapon  is  stupid  enough  to 
deserve  punishment. 

How  to  Unmake  Friends  .  .  . 

The  Japanese  were  extremely  irked  at  the  recent 
bombing  of  Viet  Cong  territory  by  U.S.  planes  that 
took  off  from  an  Okinawa  base.  American  authorities 
claimed  the  planes  were  shifted  from  their  regular  base 
on  Guam  to  the  Okinawa  one  because  of  a  typhoon 
near  Guam,  but  the  assertion  was  challenged  by  Jap¬ 
anese  weather  experts.  What  seems  probable  is  that 
Japan  was  deliberately  involved  in  the  war  by  our  use 
of  her  territory  as  a  bombing  base. 

The  method  certainly  seems  to  be  an  effective  way 
of  getting  our  lukewarm  Japanese  friends  off  the  side¬ 
lines  and  into  the  thick  of  things,  where  they  can 
assume  a  share  of  the  blame  we  have  so  manfully  been 
shouldering  practically  alone. 

The  technique  is  likely  to  be  questioned  only  by  those 
who  doubt  our  fundamental  decency.  Who  can  see 
anything  wrong,  in  a  war  waged  by  decent  people 
against  an  indecent  foe,  in  framing  our  friends  to  get 
them  to  act  in  the  same  responsible,  moral  way  we  do? 

The  United  States  has  had  a  busy  time  in  recent 
months,  alienating  friends  who  seemed  to  be  veering 
away  from  total  enmity.  We’ve  been  caught  spying  on 
French  atomic  installations,  and  the  Egyptians  say 
they’ve  caught  a  spy  who  was  plotting  with  the  C.I.A. 
to  dethrone  Nasser. 

Busy  we  may  be,  but  never  too  busy  to  give  the 
affairs  of  our  friends  the  degree  of  intervention  neces- 
sai’y  to  keep  them  thoroughly  annoyed. 
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Bombings  Anonymous 

As  many  as  25  countries  may  have  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  not-too-distant  future,  according  to  newspaper 
reports.  What  are  they  going  to  use  them  for,  aside 
from  such  innocuous  purposes  as  blackmail?  It’s  not 
too  difficult  to  imagine  one  or  more  countries  planting 
an  H-bomb  or  two — the  compact  kind  that  can  be  con¬ 
cealed  in  suitcases — at  suitable  locations  in  the  U.S. 

The  business  should  be  perfectly  safe.  If  we  can’t 
catch  rank  amateurs  who  bomb  churches  and  little 
children,  professional  foreign  agents  deeply  loyal  to 
their  countries  and  their  mistresses  should  prove  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  lay  hold  of. 

Can  you  imagine  the  satisfaction  which  Egypt,  In¬ 
donesia,  even  France,  would  derive  from  atom-bombing 
the  White  House  if  they  were  sure  the  U.S.  wouldn’t 
know  whom  to  blame?  Russia  might  be  tempted  to  allot 
one  of  its  early  models  to  Congress,  secure  in  the 
thought  that  the  bombing  would  no  doubt  be  attributed 
to  some  under-developed,  vindictive  nation  whose  share 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  had  just  been  reduced  to  one  or  two 
billion  dollars. 

Small,  economy-type  bombs  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  even  private  organizations  (the  John  Birch  Society, 
for  instance),  making  it  feasible  for  some  such  organi¬ 
zation  to  get  rid  of  the  Communists  in  the  White  House 
or  the  Supreme  Court  at  one  swoop,  instead  of  fulmin¬ 
ating  interminably  against  them. 

Even  a  rabble,  nuclear-equipped  and  temporarily  so¬ 
ber  enough,  might  be  able  to  take  over  the  reins  of 
government.  The  thouglit  should  send  chills  down  the 
spine  of  every  rabble-rousing  politician  in  the  country. 

Suffer  the  Little  Children  .  .  . 

The  recent  dramatic  rescues  of  several  New  York 
City  babies  from  fathers  who  were  threatening  to  throw 
them  from  roof-tops  points  up  the  constant  menace,  that 
surrounds  many  of  our  kids.  When  you  stop  to  consider 
the  hundreds  of  thousands — possibly  millions — of  chil¬ 
dren  who  receive  merciless  beatings,  even  as  infants; 
the  uncounted  youngsters  who  are  ignored  and  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  luckier  few  who  are  showered  with  enough 
material  largesse  to  permanently  warp  their  character, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  biggest  threat  to  children 
comes,  not  from  the  break-up  of  families,  but  from  their 
staying  together. 


I  THE  VILLAGE  SQUIRE 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

What  is*  the  real  truth  behind  the  strange  relation¬ 
ship  between  Jean  Shepherd  and  Hugh  Hefner?  .  .  . 
Drum,  a  homosexual  magazine,  had  a  cartoon  which  was 
entirely  black,  save  for  two  balloons  \yhich  read:  “Good¬ 
night,  Chet!”  “Goodnight,  David!”  ...  A  lot  of  lesbians 
are  joining  CORE  and  SNCC  in  the  hope  of  getting 
thrown  into  the  Women’s  House  of  Detention. 

Astronaut  Scott  Carpenter  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel  in 
Florida  and  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  driving  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  He  collided  head-on  with 
another  car,  sending  its  driver  to  the  hospital.  Dick 
Schaap  eeriously  wonders  why  Carpenter  wasn’t  at  all 
hurt.  .  .  .  During  the  space  probe  by  McDivitt  and 
White,  whenever  there  was  a  close-up  on  television  of 
President  Johnson  looking  intently  at  his  TV  set,  was 
he  actually  looking  intently  at  himself  looking  intently 
at  his  TV  set? 
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“Why,  yes,  I’ll  be 
glad  to  be  the 
Johnson  Pro¬ 
gram’s  ‘repre- 
sentative-of- 
the-poor’  in  this 
neighborhood. 
How  much  does 
the  job  pay?” 


“ — And  you,  Pfc.  Andy  Tuggle  of  A  Company,  81st  In¬ 
fantry:  If  you  weren’t  out  here  fighting  us  Vietnamese 
patriots  you  could  be  back  home  moving  to  a  new  neighbor¬ 
hood,  going  out  with  white  girls,  enjoying  all  those  in¬ 
creased  civil  rights  benefits  your  government  has  obtained 
for  you  ...” 


“ — And  stop  calling  me  ‘Pussycat’!” 


“ — Obscure  symbols!  .  .  Tricky  word-play!  .  .  .  Flash- 
backs-within-flashbacks!  .  .  .  They  just  don’t  write  plain, 
good  hate  literature  any  more!” 


“Gaaaggghhh! 
-type  ‘O’  negative!” 
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The  Ethnic  Joke  as  a  Barometer  of  Class  Distinction 

[This  article  originally  appeared,  unsigned,  in  the  first  edition  of  The 
Journal  of  American  Poverty,  a  quartely  whose  editorial  board  consists  of 
Saul  D.  Alinsky,  Harry  Golden,  William  Haddad,  Michael  Harrington, 
Langston  Hughes,  Jacqueline  B.  Kennedy,  Joseph  A.  Kershaw,  Leon  Keyser- 
ling,  Robert  Lampman,  Dwight  Macdonald,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  George 
Reedy,  R.  Sargent  Shriver  and  Joan  Crawford  Steele.] 


Who  is  it  that  wears  dirty  white  flow¬ 
ing  robes  and  comes  riding  into  town 
on  a  pig? 

Lawrence  of  Poland. 

That  is  an  example  of  a  category  of 
humor  which  began  in  such  nuclei  as 
Chicago  and  Detroit  and  quickly  filtered 
out  to  such  points  in  the  perimeter  as 
New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

They  have  been,  it  is  necessary  to 
note,  a  function  of  audio-verbal  com¬ 
munication.  Nowhere  have  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  print,  save  for  a  mid- 
western  newspaper  columnist  who,  in 
order  to  avoid  negative  reader  response, 
simply  substituted  the  inhabitants  of 
A1  (“Li’l  Abner”)  Capp’s  imaginary 
Lower  Slobbovia  for  the  condescending 
“Polack”  reference.  Thus: 

Why  does.it  take  three  Slobbovians 
to  change  a  light  bulb? 

One  to  hold  the  bulb  and  two  to  turn 
the  ladder. 

What  can  we  learn  about  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  multiple  poverty  factors  in 
these  stereotypical  jokes?  We  shall 
deal  here  only  with  jokes  of  the  Polish 
genre,  although  there  have  been,  of 
course,  those  concerned  with  other  eth¬ 
nic  groups.  Hence: 

How  can  you  tell  if  a  plane  is  from 
Alitalia  Airlines? 

It  has  hair  under  the  wings. 

How  can  you  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  Irish  wedding  and  a  wake? 

There’s  one  less  drunk  at  the  wake. 

What  is  Puerto  Rican  cole  slaw? 

Like  American  cole  slaw  except  it 
has  hairs  in  it. 

,  Turning,  then,  to  the  Polish  jokes,  let 
us  select  examples  of  cultural  depriva¬ 
tion  in  the  basic  necessities  of  life: 

FOOD 

What’s  a  Polish  cookout? 

A  fire  in  a  garbage  can. 
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Better  Dead  Than  Red 

Under  the  Medicare  and  Social 
J :  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  || 

who  is  eligible? 

||  “All  persons  age  65  and  over  |§ 
|  except  certain  aliens  |  and]  per-  §§ 
§1  sons  convicted  of  subversive  || 

crimes.  .  .  .” 

CLOTHING 

How  can  you  tell  who  the  bridegroom 
is  at  a  Polish  wedding? 

He’s  the  one  wearing  the  clean  bowl¬ 
ing  shirt. 

SHELTER 

Why  do  you  never  hear  of  a  Polack 
committing  suicide? 

It’s  impossible  to  kill  yourself  by 
jumping  out  of  a  basement  window. 

Curiously,  the  forms  of  different  eth¬ 
nic  jokes  may  overlap  with  each  other: 

How  can  you  tell  who  the  bride  is 
at  a  Polish  wedding? 

She’s  the  one  with  the  braided  arm- 
pits. 

Now,  what  about  the  area  of  gainful 
employment  ? 

What  do  you  get  if  you  cross  a  Po¬ 
lack  with  a  chimpanzee? 

A  3-foot  tall  janitor. 

Or  educational  opportunity? 

Why  don’t  Polacks  get  a  15-minute 
coffee  break? 

Because  if  they’re  away  from  the  job 
for  10  minutes  you  have  to  retrain 
them. 

And  let  us  consider  social  graces,  the 
lack  thereof. 

What  is  it  when  you  write  your  ini¬ 
tial  on  your  index  finger? 

A  Polish  monogrammed  handkerchief. 

How  can  you  tell  who  the  Polack  is 


Why  do  Polacks  have  hunched-up  shoulders  and  slope  heads? 
Because,  when  you  ask  them,  a  question  they  go  (see  figure  a) 
and  when  you  tell  them  the  answer  they  go  (see  figure  b). 


How  does  a  Polack  tie  his  shoelace? 


at  a  track  meet? 

He’s  the  one  picking  his  teeth  with 
the  javelin. 

The  implied  inferiorities  of  Polish 
people  is  inextricably  bound  to  their 
low  position  on  the  monetary  totem 
pole  and  the  resultant  disproportionate 
value  on  material  goods. 

Why  do  Polacks  never  win  wars? 

Because,  after  blowing  up  a  bridge, 
they  stay  around  to  pick  up  the  lumber. 

How  does  a  Polack  dance  the  Limbo? 

By  trying  to  squeeze  under  the  door 
of  a  pay  toilet. 

The  professional  literature  is  any¬ 
thing  but  replete  with  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  national-origin 
pokes  and  status  on  the  prestige  scale. 
However,  the  subject  has  been  touched 
upon  briefly  by  the  renowned  socio- 
neurOlogist  Paul  Jacobs*  in  Abnormal 
Sociology,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  in  an  article 
entitled  “The  Subjectivity  of  Ghetto 
Laughter.”  He  writes: 

“.  .  .  Most  ethnic  or  religious  humor 
seems  to  focus  on  qualities  allegedly 
possessed  uniquely  by  the  group  about 
whom  the  jokes  are  told,  and  generally 
the  jokes  begin  within  the  group.  Very 
often  the  jokes  reflect  a  kind  of  wry 
self-critical  view  which  the  group  is 
usually  loath  to  shajre  with  the  larger 
community.  But  inevitably  the  jokes 
shift  from  being  ‘inside’  to  the  outside 
world,  even  though  Jews,  for  example, 
don’t  like  to  hear  anybody  but  Georgie 
Jessel  tell  Yiddish  jokes,  and  Negroes 
don’t  want  anybody  but  Moms  Mabley 
to  tell  ‘stud’  stories. 

“In  a  peculiar  way  I  think  the  Poles 
ought  to  be  happy  about  the  Polish 
jokes,  even  though  the  theme  of  many 
of  the  jokes  is  the  alleged  stupidity  of 
the  Poles.  The  existence  of  the  jokes 
means  that  finally  the  presence  of  the 
Poles  in  America  is  being  recognized. 

Continued  on  Page  13) 

^Author  of  The  State  of  the  Unions ;  co-editor 
with  Michael  Harrington  of  Labor  in  a  Free  So¬ 
ciety;  co-author  with  Philip  Selznick  and  Frank 
Pinner  of  Old  Aye  and  Political  Behavior;  author 
of  Is  Curly  Jewish?,  a  political  memoir  to  be 
published  by  Atheneura  in  October,  1965;  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  a  cookbook.  Take  a  Leek. 
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I  VIOLENT  PEACE  MOVEMENT 


(Continued  from  Back  Cover) 

It  is  as  if  little  nonviolent  acts  bought  them  a  dis¬ 
pensation  of  their  sin  of  staying  in  America  and  going 
along  with  the  system.  Perhaps  they  believe  going  to 
anti-war  rallies  and  picketing  military  installations 
will  “save”  them. 

The  peace  workers  feel  redeemed  and  they  look  back 
at  the  world  they  are  convinced  has  gone  mad,  saying, 
“At  least  I  haven’t  been  caught  up  in  the  madness.” 
But  if  they  try  to  stop  the  war  knowing  that  they  are 
actually  doing  nothing  to  materially  hinder  the  war 
effort,  aren’t  they  still  sharing  responsibility  for  the 
government’s  evil  since  they  haven’t  engaged  in  strong¬ 
er  forms  of  protest  that  would  materially  diminish  the 
war  effort? 

If  the  committed  humanitarians  now  following  the 
liberal  pattern  of  protest  were  really  serious  about  end¬ 
ing  the  senseless  annihilation  of  thousands  of  Vietnam¬ 
ese  peasants  who  happen  to  live  within  the  zones  that 
the  military  men  have  delimited,  lettered,  and  placed  on 
priority  lists,  then  they  should  begin  doing  things  that 
would  actually  tend  to  bring  about  their  objective.  As 
most  of  the  participants  realize,  the  demonstrations 
will  not  do  this. 

At  a  recent  regional,  organizational  meeting  of  the 
May  2nd  Movement  held  in  Berkeley,  I  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “Do  any  of  you  believe  there  is  anything  we  can 
do  to  halt  the  war  in  Vietnam?” 

“No,”  was  the  only  answer  I  heard. 

But  some  went  on  to  argue  that  the  war  was  an  issue 
around  which  they  could  focus  attention  on  U.S.  im¬ 
perialism.  Through  this  process  of  education  and  or¬ 
ganization  a  lasting  leadership  core  would  emerge  to 
take  direction  of  peace  groups  later. 

But  notice  this:  they  claim  to  see  the  danger  of  the 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  they  claim  to  be 
sincerely  interested  in  averting  the  world-wide  disaster, 
the  top  rung  of  the  escalation  ladder  which  Herman 
Kahn  calls  “spasm  or  insensate  war,  (when)  ...  all  the 
buttons  are  pressed.” 

But  they  plan  to  solve  the  problem  after  the  crisis, 
when  the  world  is  already  destroyed.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  look  around  for  personal  motives  on  the 
part  of  these  Progressive  Labor  Party  types  vying  for 
control  of  the  peace  movements. 

Perhaps  we  can  expect  as  much  of  the  true  believers, 
the  radicals,  but  what  about  the  respectable  left  and 
the  liberals? 

Professor  Staughton  Lynd  received  prolonged  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  May  21st  Berkeley  Teach-In  when  he 
called  for  a  nonviolent  revolution  to  retire  the  Johnson 
Administration.  He  called  for  “the  creation  of  civil 
disobedience  so  persistent  and  so  massive  that  the 
Tuesday  lunch  club  which  runs  this  country — Johnson, 
Rusk,  McNamara,  Bundy — will  forthwith  resign.” 

This  was  probably  the  most  constructive  remark 
made  at  that  mighty  gathering,  and  I  am  personally 
encouraged  by  the  response  to  Lynd’s  speech.  A  move¬ 
ment  has  formed. 

But  after  500  of  the  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  Peo¬ 
ples  massed  in  front  of  the  Capitol  and  200  of  their 
number  were  arrested  for  attempting  to  hold  a  Congress 
on  the  forbidden  steps,  the  President  told  40  Senators 
attending  a  White  House  Vietnam  briefing  that  he  saw 


“no  substantial  division”  in  the  country  or  in  Congress. 

In  Berkeley  the  nonviolent  demonstrators  who  un¬ 
successfully  tried  to  halt  several  troop  trains  headed 
for  the  Oakland  Army  Terminal  with  reinforcements 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  were  hardly  more  effective. 

All  of  these  incidents  have  gained  headlines,  but 
none  has  produced  tangible  results.  It  is  doubtful  any 
will  until  the  threat  of  violence  is  added  to  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  successes  of  the  civil  rights  movement  are  often 
cited  as  evidence  that  a  nonviolent  campaign  can  alter 
the  Administration’s  Foreign  Policy.  But  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  hardly  analogous.  Behind  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  civil  rights  by  means  of  civil  disobedience 
were  always  threats  of  civil  disorder.  Moderates  rushed 
to  bring  about  reform  before  the  lid  blew  off,  before 
violence  erupted. 

There  is  no  such  sense  of  urgency  behind  the  threat¬ 
less  peace  movement.  The  men  sitting  in  Congress  are 
not  thinking  about  the  possible  long  hot  summer  in 
store  for  their  districts  if  peace  demands  are  not  met. 
There  have  been  no  Harlem,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles 
riots  focused  on  the  issue  of  peace.  And  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  there  will  be. 

A  large  segment  of  the  population  personally  expe¬ 
rienced  the  denial  of  their  civil  rights.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  could  identify  with  the  goals  of  the  Freedom 
Movement,  and  they  could  be  motivated  to  come  into 
the  streets  to  attain  these  goals.  On  an  individual  basis 
they  were  acting  defensively.  But  does  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  exist  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam — is  there  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  personally  and  directly  suf¬ 
fering  because  of  that  war? 

A  small  percentage  of  the  people  have  friends  and 
relatives  being  drafted.  An  even  smaller  percentage 
are  personally  threatened  with  the  possibility  of  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  be  killed.  But  this  hardly  adds  up 
to  even  a  significant  minority  of  the  population.  And 
can  anyone  realistically  expect  to  see  parents  of  the 
boys  with  their  lives  on  the  line  in  Vietnam  demon¬ 
strating  in  large  numbers  to  protest  the  cause  for  which 
their  sons  may  die? 

The  remainder  of  the  general  population  has  even 
less  potential  of  becoming  a  peace-oriented  mass.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  prone  to  demanding  a 
condition  that  would  reduce  their  economic  realization. 
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And  there  is  little  doubt  th^it  halting  the  war  would 
drastically  affect  the  domestic  economy. 

In  the  spring  economists  were  predicting  a  slow-down 
in  the  economy.  During  the  summer  all  indications 
were  that  they  were  right,  but  by  late  summer,  after 
a  drop  in  the  market,  escalation  of  the  war  restored 
confidence  among  the  business  community.  Defense 
issues  are  now  going  strong;  plenty  of  jobs  are  being 
generated  since  fighting  a  limited  war  means  making 
great  quantities  of  new  supplies.  Production  of  strate¬ 
gic  armaments  had  about  run  its  course  as  far  as  creat¬ 
ing  jobs  was  concerned,  but  this  new  kind  of  war  means 
different  types  of  weapons. 

I’m  not  trying  to  suggest  that  people  would  go  into 
the  streets  to  demand  the  continuation  of  the  war  just 
to  hold  onto  their  jobs.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
as  long1  as  they  personally  are  not  being  hurt  by  the 
war  they  will  go  along  with  it,  being  thankful  for  their 
period  of  prosperity.  If  they  cSn  be  convinced  that  U.S. 
policy  is  evil  they  will  rationalize  it  as  being  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil. 

With  the  workers  holding  onto  their  jobs,  the  parents 
believing  in  their  sons,  and  the  stockholders  getting  a 
continued  rising  market,  only  the  intellectuals  remain. 
They  will  continue  to  protest  and  organize,  but  their 
power  will  be  limited  by  the  size  of  that  part  of  the 
academic  community  which  acts  on  the  basis  of  moral¬ 
ity.  Those  who  suggest  building  a  third  party,  a  peace 
party,  to  be  based  on  the  existing  movements  that  have 
achieved  results  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  nuclear 
testing  will  find  that  the  people  who  supported  them 
on  other  issues  will  not  on  this  one.  Negroes  who  could 
be  persuaded  to  work  door-to-door  to  get  a  Negro  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  school  board  will  not  feel  that  ending  of  the 
war  is  nearly  as  relevant  to  their  own  existence. 

That  leaves  the  housewives  who  believe  they  pres¬ 
sured  the  government  into  signing  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  But  one  should  remember  that  the 
halting  of  nuclear  testing  took  jobs  from  no  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wor£  force,  nuclear  fallout  was  a  clear  and 
present  health  hazard  and,  most  important,  the  elites 
running  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  had  a  mutual  interest 
in  limiting  the  nuclear  club  to  those  already  dividing 
world  power. 

The  issue  of  Vietnam  is  entirely  different. 

Vietnamese  civilians  are  being  threatened  by  Amer¬ 
ican  bombs — not  Americans  by  fallout  or  Southern 
Sheriffs.  Americans  would  lose  jobs  if  peace  were  de¬ 
clared.  And  the  danger — the  top  rung  of  the  escalation 
ladder — is  too  much  of  an  abstraction  for  most  people 
to  comprehend. 

Since  there  is  no  potential  for  a  truly  massive  human 
force  to  halt  the  war,  the  liberal  is  reduced  to  impo¬ 
tence,  frustration  and  alienation  from  society.  It  won’t 
take  long  for  a  part  of  the  committed  peace  workers 
to  realize  that  until  they  take  stronger,  more  direct 
action  to  actually  hinder  the  war,  they  will  be  guilty 
of  cooperating  with  the  war  effort.  That’s  why  a  Vio¬ 
lent  Peace  Movement  will  be  the  one  to  ultimately  pro¬ 
duce  measurable  results. 

Leaders  of  the  nonviolent  groups  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
nounce  terror.  They  want  nothing  to  do  with  demon¬ 
strations  of  which  they  could  not  openly  boast. 

While  the  mass  meetings  are  being  held,  while  the 
intellectuals  are  debating  the  issues  and  waiting  in 


vain  for  the  State  Department  to  answer  their  charges, 
the  handful  of  honest  people  who  are  really  committed 
will  be  consulting  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  learn 
about  the  process  of  making  simple,  easy-to-manufac- 
ture  explosives  like  dynamite,  black  powder,  and  ful- 
minic  of  mercury. 

Liberals  will  be  picketing  troop  trains  that  will  not 
stop;  but  others,  on  their  own,  will  be  mining  the 
tracks  further  ahead  stopping  not  only  that  one  train 
but  the  ones  that  would  use  the  same  track  days  later. 
Rather  than  attempting  to  crystallize  public  opinion 
against  the  war,  they  will  be  actually  extending  the 
lives  of  the  participants  in  the  Vietnam  war  by  as  many 
days  as  are  necessary  to  repair  the  damage. 

Marchers  will  be  following  the  rules  launching  their 
satyagrahas  against  the  Establishment  that  is  burning 
south  Vietnamese  villagers  with  napalm;  but  some  in¬ 
dividuals  will  be  grating  bars  of  Ivory  soap  and  mixing 
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it's  All  Relative 

Thumbs  are  a  brutal  instrument 
I  saw  three  eyeballs  explode 
In  Santo  Domingo 

Because  LBJ  wanted  it  that  way 
But  just  try  to  pop  Luci’s  cherry 
And  you’ll  find  your  balls 
Ilung  over  your  ear,  man. 

— Gene  Feehan 

,  +  .•  K  f  .Av.  vivi^vS&v; 

the  chips  with  gasoline;  they  will  be  making  contact 
fuses  of  kitchen  matches;  and  they  will  be  throwing 
these  home-made  napalm  bombs  into  the  trucks  loaded 
with  troops  and  supplies  for  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  political  types  are  building 
mass  organizations,  the  people  resisting  war  will  be 
breaking  through  their  alienation  by  actually  confront¬ 
ing  the  war  machine.  Rather  than  weekly  letters  to 
Congressmen,  they  will  be  weekly  assassinating  Gen¬ 
erals.  Rather  than  picketing  the  loading  of  supplies 
aboard  Vietnam-bound  ships,  some  will  be  putting  to 
use  their  knowledge  of  skin  diving — by  attaching  stolen 
TNT,  below  the  water  line,  to  the  hulls  of  waiting  ships. 

As  the  terror  and  sabotage  increases,  as  more  draft- 
ago  young  men  place  black  powder  bombs  in  front  of 
their  draft  boards,  the  military  will  tighten  its  secur¬ 
ity.  Thousands  of  men  will  not  go  to  Vietnam  to  kill  but 
will  remain  here  to  guard  installations.  Troops  will  have 
to  guard  factories.  Then  the  Minutemen  will  be  seeing 
Communists  everywhere  plunging  society  into  chaos. 
And  then  the  average  citizen  will  begin  to  become 
personally  affected  by  the  war  and  will  begin  listening 
to  the  moderates,  the  liberals  who  preach  justice  under 
law. 

I  personally  am  not  that  committed  to  America  to 
save  it  by  my  engaging  in  terror.  Certainly  I  would 
not  advocate  that  others  should  do  something  I  will  not. 
But  terror  will  come.  It  will  come  as  a  result  of  deep 
personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  individuals  about  the 
total  immorality  of  the  war,  the  shortness  of  time  to 
halt  the  President,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  rational 
argument. 

'It  will  become  the  obvious  thing  to  do  once  people 
realize  that  hanging  LBJ’s  picture  upside-down  does 
nothing.  And  there  is  nobody  who  can  turn  this  spon¬ 
taneous  reaction  of  violence  on  or  off  at  will. 
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No,  Virginia 


by  Alan  Whitney 


1984  in  a  Six-Pack 

The  nonchalant  manner  in  which 
public  relations  gentry  lie  never  ceases 
to  inspire  awe.  Like  one  day  at  the 
World’s  Fair  the  touts  for  the  Coca- 
Cola  exhibit  announced  that  the  100,- 
000th  visitor  of  the  season  would  enter 
about  4:30  p.m.  and  would  be  honored 
for  his  imprudence  with  a  savings 
bond.  But  there  was  some  picketing 
going  on  at  the  Fair  that  day,  and  it 
was  evidently  seen  as  a  competing  at¬ 
traction  for  space  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  public  prints.  So  the  Coke  fiends 
conferred,  then  blithely  announced  that 
they  would  pick  a  different  100,000th 
visitor  the  next  day. 

Freedom  of  Pressure 

A  group  of  reporters  who  were  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  American  invasion  came 
back  to  New  York  and  made  .  things 
very  hot  for  the  Administration  by  re¬ 
vealing  on  TV  some  of  the  outrageous 
lies  they  had  been  told  by  U.S.  officials 
about  alleged  Communist  domination 
of  the  rebel  movement.  Two  of  the 
“Reds”  supposedly  running  the  show 
were  actually  prominent  conservatives. 
Another  was  15  years  old. 

When  the  correspondents  sought  to 
return  to  Santo  Domingo,  the  State 
Dept,  told  them  they  couldn’t  do  so 
without  getting  visas  from  the  right- 
wing  junta — a  task  no  harder  than 
passing  a  litteracy  test  in  Philadelphia, 
Mississippi  if  you  are  Le  Roi  Jones. 
So,  as  this  is  written,  the  scribes  are 
still  cooling  their  pencils  in  the  States. 

Well,  at  least  it’s  a  good  thing  those 
20,000  Marines  all  took  out  visas  so 
they  could  go  down  their  and  save  the 
place  for  the  Free  World. 

Tale  of  Two  Tribunes 

The  headline  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
read : 

THE  BIG  SPENDERS:  NEGROES 

The  story  was  something  else  again. 
It  pointed  out  that  Negroes  in  New 
York  spend  a  bigger  v percentage  of 
their  income  on  living  expenses  than 
whites  do.  It  figures,  since  the  total 
amount  they  have  available  is  much 
smaller  on  the  average.  In  absolute 
terms,  the  white  family  spends  a  lot 
more. 

Incidentally,  the  government  survey 
on  which  the  story  was  based  also  shot 
a  venerable  stereotype  in  the  ass.  It 
disclosed  that  on  the  average  a  Negro 
spends  6%  of  his  income  to  buy  and 
operate  a  car,  while  whites  lay  out 
8.5%. 
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One  of  the  less  edifying  stories  on  the 
Clay-Liston  pattycake  was  a  George 
Strickler  composition  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  started  this  way:  “Two 
grotesque  celebrities,  both  socially  un¬ 
acceptable  even  to  most  of  their  own 
race,  square  off  .  .  .  Tuesday  night  to 
settle  priority  rights  on  the  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  championship  of  the 
world.  .  .  .” 

I  had  thought  that  this  kind  of  gen¬ 
eral  insult  to  the  Negro  had  dropped 
out  of  fistic  folkways  about  the  time 
they  stopped  introducing  Joe  Louis  as 
“a  credit  to  his  race.”  Its  survival  un¬ 
der  Strickler’s  byline  makes  me  wonder 
whether  he  is  a  credit  to  my  race — or 
my  calling.  But  I  can  see  where  he 
would  fit  right  in  on  the  Tribune,  which 
has  been  slow  to  give  up  the  journalis¬ 
tic  undertones  of  a  less  civilized  era. 

American  Hero  Series  * 

That  Walt  Disney  is  the  country’s 
leading  purveyor  of  technique  without 
content  is  not  news.  But  it  remained 
for  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  to 
disclose  that  he  has  undertaken  to 
render  Abraham  Lincoln  as  innocuous 
as  Mickey  Mouse.  A  talking  statue  of 
Lincoln  at  Disneyland  makes  a  speech 
consisting  of  excerpts  so  carefully 
snipped  from  his  addresses  that  it 
“needn’t  offend  any  political  persua¬ 
sion,  whether  Robert  Welch’s  or  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis’.”  The  speech  makes  ab¬ 
solutely  no  reference  to  slavery  or  the 
Civil  War. 

Non-Recognition 

There  are  at  this  writing  five  an¬ 
nounced  candidates  for  nomination  in 
New  York’s  Democratic  mayoral  pri¬ 
mary,  of  whom  Congressman  William 
Ryan  is  the  most  liberal.  The  N.Y. 
Daily  News  has  been  running  a  straw 
poll  on  public  preference  as  to  the 
Democratic  candidate.  But  Ryan’s  name 
is  missing  from  the  ballot,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  other  four  official  candidates 
plus  two  who  have  not  even  announced 
their  availability.  And  yet  there  are 
grown  men  who  will  admit  that  the 
News  editorial  page  is  psychotic  but 
insist  that  the  paper  handles  the  news 
fairly. 

Time  Creeps  On 

A  reporter  was  at  Murray  Shisgal’s 
home  for  an  interview  shortly  after  his 
play,  Luv,  opened  on  Broadway.  While 
they  were  talking  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  Time  magazine.  The  caller  asked 
a  number  of  questions  to  which  the  re¬ 
porter  heard  Shisgal’s  answers — con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  the  play,  his 
ideas  about  the  theater,  etc.  In  the 
next  issue  of  the  magazine,  the  repor¬ 
ter  saw  all  of  the  answers — divorced 
both  from  the  questions  and  from  Shis- 
gal  and  presented  as  if  they  represent¬ 
ed  the  independent  insights  of  Time’s 
critic. 


On  a  Shingle 

Politicians  in  Wisconsin,  “America’s 
Dairyland,”  know  which  side  of  their 
bread  has  the  expensive  spread — or  do 
they?  The  local  statesmen  rarely  lose 
an  opportunity  to  suggest  that  mar¬ 
garine  tastes  like  Spam  and  induces 
hangnails.  A  leading  advocate  of  this 
view  is  State  Senator  Gordon  Rose- 
leip,  a  portly  chap  who  favors  madras 
jackets  and  looks  like  the  recording 
secretary  of  every  Kiwanis  Club  in  the 
country.  Under  the  preposterous  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  legislator  might  actu¬ 
ally  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
somebody  put  Roseleip  to  a  test.  He  was 
blindfolded  and  given  a  taste  of  mar¬ 
garine.  Naturally,  he  said  it  was  but¬ 
ter. 

Police  Brutality  Dept. 

One  of  the  Good  Guy  Cops  told  me 
this  story  about  his  days  as  a  rookie. 
He  was  assigned  to  a  West  Side  ad¬ 
dress  where  a  man  had  climbed  out  on 
the  ledge  next  to  his  apartment  window 
and  was  threatening  to  jump.  The 
rookie  was  scared;  he  didn’t  know 
from  getting  would-be  plungers  off 
ledges.  The  veteran  cop  didn’t  seem  at 
all  concerned.  They  went  upstairs  and 
started  breaking  down  the  door.  When 
it  gave,  the  older  cop  dashed  into  the 
apartment,  drew  his  gun  and  yelled, 
“Come  in  off  that  ledge  or  I’ll  shoot 
you!”  The  man  complied  instantly. 

Commercial  Countdown 

Col.  John  “Shorty”  Powers,  the  erst¬ 
while  voice  of  the  Mercury  astronauts, 
whose  reputation  as  a  communicator 
was  purchased  at  the  taxpayers’  ex¬ 
pense,  has  lately  been  pedaling  it  to 
General  Motors.  Speaking  from  a 
mythical  “Rocket  Central,”  Powers,  in 
a  pseudo  Cape  Kennedy  style,  touts 
the  gullible  on  the  alleged  virtues  of 
the  1965  Oldsmobile. 

Black  and  White 

New  proof  that  ghetto  life  touches 
every  corner  of  the  psyche  lies  in  the 
stereotyped  nature  of  Harlem  vandal¬ 
ism.  During  a  Shakespeare  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  park  there,  the  actors  were 
pelted  with  watermelon  rind. ...  In  Lon¬ 
don  a  doctor  and  a  surgical  technician 
had  a  fist  fight  over  the  former’s  wife; 
both  men  are  members  of  the  Campaign 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

Rumors  of  the  Month 

Congress  is  going  to  repeal  the  Mann 
Act  in  an  effort  to  encourage  travel 
within  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Now  that 
Cardinal  Spellman  has  sacrificed  his 
$500,000  stamp  collection  to  give  a 
transfusion  to  a  failing  hospital,  sev¬ 
eral  leading  clerics  will  sell  their  por¬ 
nography  hordes  and  solve  the  whole 
poverty  program.  .  .  .  Lynda  Bird  John¬ 
son  is  taking  instructions  with  a  view 
toward  becoming  a  Negro 
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A  Violent  Peace  Movement 


by  Don  Waskey 


Liberals  have  had  their  chance  to  remake  the  postwar 
world,  but  their  failure  is  painfully  obvious. 

The  goals  of  the  American  liberals  have  been  civil 
rights  with  civil  responsibility  governed  by  principles 
of  justice  and  reason.  To  achieve  these  they  have  sought 
to  use  the  peaceful,  democratic  process,  that  is,  they 
have  sold  their  followers  on  the  necessity  of  remaining 
within  the  framework  of  the  system. 

The  only  exception  has  been  their  limited  advocacy 
of  the  demonstration  as  a  political  tool,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  is  basically  a  continuation  of 
suffrage. 

Their  operating  assumption  is  that  the  power  struc¬ 
ture  can  be  persuaded  through  moral  arguments  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  people,”  “the  rights  of  the  citizens,” 


or  “the  universal  rights  of  mankind.”  But  it  is  clear, 
as  the  Johnson  administration  continues  to  escalate 
the  genocidal  war  in  Vietnam,  that  these  “nice”  ways 
of  calling  our  rulei's  to  task  are  as  ineffective  as  are 
the  politically  irrelevant  liberals  themselves. 

Many  of  the  peace  oriented  liberals  continue  their 
ineffective  protests  because  they  think  in  terms  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  an  existential  choice. 

To  do  nothing  to  impede  the  government  in  its  ag¬ 
gressive  war  in  Vietnam,  they  say,  is  the  same  as  co¬ 
operating  with  the  government — becoming  its  accom¬ 
plice.  Therefore,  they  demonstrate,  support  peace  pub¬ 
lications,  and  voice  their  objections  to  the  Johnson 
Doctrine.  But  do  they  really  have  any  illusions  as  to 
their  effectiveness  ?  Do  they  think  they  have  any  chance 
at  all  of  stopping  the  war? 

I  submit  that  they  realize  their  political  impotence 
but  continue  to  sacrifice  just  enough  of  themselves  to 
morally  justify  their  individual  existence  as  part  of 
American  society. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Soft-Core  Pornography  of  the  Month 
Going-Limp-While-Being-Camed-Away-By*Police- 
At-Profest- Demonstration  Cheesecake  Department 
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The  Conference  that  Wasn’t 

by  Laurence  Henry 

The  hope  of  a  second  Afro-Asian  conference  with 
more  than  60  participating  nations  ceased  with  the 
November  5th  postponement  of  the  once-already-de¬ 
layed  summit  meeting  in  Algiers,  Algeria. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  first  postponement 
was  due  to  the  overthrow  of  Ahmed  Ben  Bella  by  a  for¬ 
mer  school  master  turned  defense  minister,  Col.  Houari 
Boumedienne.  The  details  of  that  continuing  revolution 
have  never  been  adequately  assessed. 

This  time  the  delay  was  ordered  by  the  pre-foreign 
ministers’  gathering,  representing  half  the  invited 
countries.  Because  of  two  postponements,  political  theo¬ 
rists  project  that  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  will  never 
be  held. 

The  success  or  failure  of  that  now  dead  meeting 
might  have  tipped  the  African  scales.  Algeria  may  well 
have  determined  what  could  have  happened  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  economically,  ideologically  and 
politically. 

China,  the  leading  nation  calling  for  the  postpone¬ 
ment,  along  with  internally-disrupted  Indonesia  and  a 
few  other  complaining  countries,  convinced  the  remain¬ 
ing  undecided  nations  that  the  conference  should  be 
held  at  a  later  date. 

China  at  one  point  insisted  that  the  Russians  should 
not  be  allowed  to  attend  the  meeting.  Some  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  argued  that  Russia  has  a  strong  Asian  popula¬ 
tion  and  that  alone  qualified  her  as  a  legitimate  member, 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  unnecessary  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  conference  which  may  have  proved  more 
eventful  and  profound  than  the  first  Bandung  Afro- 
Asian  Conference  held  10  years  ago  in  Bandung,  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

I  was  in  Algeria  to  attend  the  June  1965  Afro-Asian 
Conference.  I  remember  hearing  Malcolm  X  talk  about 
the  first  such  conference  held  in  that  west  Java  city, 
April  18th-24th,  1955,  called  by  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  for  only  dark  nations. 

Then  the  unifying  force  was  clear  and  visible  anti¬ 
colonialism,  anti-imperialism  and  the  belief  that  revolu¬ 
tion  would  result  in  the  liberation  of  the  under-devel¬ 
oped  and  oppressed  peoples  in  Asia  and  Africa. 


Those  attending  that  conference  agreed  that  colonial¬ 
ism  in  all  forms — political,  social,  military,  economic 
and  cultural — had  to  end  speedily.  The  attending  coun¬ 
tries  and  representatives  agreed  to  maintain  close  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another  to  achieve  that  independence. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  April  1955 
Conference,  which  was  the  first  conference  to  exclude 
white  people  of  all  nationalities,  set  the  strategy  for 
the  revolutions  that  followed : 

In  1956  the  Sudan,  a  nation  with  over  13,180,000  peo¬ 
ple,  became  independent;  Ghana,  a  nation  of  7  million, 
in  1957;  Guinea  next,  in  1958;  and  then  Cameroon, 
Togo,  Mali,  Senegal,  Malagasy,  Congo,  Somalia,  Daho¬ 
mey,  Niger,  Upper  Volta,  Ivory  Coast,  Chad,  Central 
African  Republic,  Gabon,  Nigeria,  Mauritania  (all  in 
the  year  1960  representing  the  liberation  of  well  over 
112  million  people);  in  1961,  Sierra  Leone;  1962, 
Uganda;  and  Ben  Bella’s  Algeria,  Kenya  in  1963;  Tan¬ 
zania  in  1964  along  with  Malawi  and  Zambia;  finally  in 
1965  Gambia  reached  the  goal  of  “freedom.” 

If  the  first  conference  triggered  the  desire  for  na¬ 
tionalism,  only  God  knows  the  effect  of  a  second  meet¬ 
ing  in  Africa,  with  more  than  232  million  inhabitants 
(182  million  in  sub-Sahara  Black  Africa)  on  a  conti¬ 
nent  that  already  represents  the  most  explosive  area 
in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  nations  in  the  conference  are  still  in  a 
revolutionary  state,  though  most  are  technically  in 
control  of  their  own  lands.  For  sure,  the  second  confer¬ 
ence  would  have  determined  the  meaning  of  nationalism 
so  that  the  question  of  nationalism’s  future  might  have 
been  answered. 

However,  political  freedom  has  not  delivered  to  the 
African  what  one  might  have  imagined.  Ample  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  these  countries  has  not  followed 
independence. 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  a  major  example,  where  on 
October  9th  Evzriste  Kimba  deposed  Moise  Tshombe 
who  openly  employed  violence  to  maintain,  by  absentee 
ownership,  the  wealth  of  that  country  by  its  former 
colonial  landlords. 

Note  to  Subscribers 
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In  other  areas  the  foreign  interests  have  continued 
to  be  just  as  rapacious,  though  not  so  open  about  it. 

When  Sukarno  called  for  the  second  meeting,  he 
aimed  to  advance  the  revolution  in  Africa  still  further, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Africans  are 
already  in  control  of  their  lands.  Of  all  the  African 
nations  only  Algeria  under  Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  Egypt 
under  Abdul  Gamel  Nasser,  and  Ghana  under  Kwame 
Nkrumah  control  and  direct,  to  a  large  extent,  their  in¬ 
ternal  affairs. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  strong-arm  the  Ghana 
government  into  position  as  a  dependent  producer  of 
raw  material.  The  trouble  Ghana  encountered  financing 
the  Volta  Dam  Project  was  a  type  of  the  persuasion 
employed  by  the  interested  cartels  which  have  always 
controlled  Africa.  1 

There  are  other  devices :  bribes,  external  subversion, 
boycott  and  outright  military  attack. 

The  conference  in  Algeria  would  have  constituted  a 
seminar  in  revolution  as  a  means  of  learning  the  un¬ 
known  technique  of  survival  in  the  future.  The  ques¬ 
tions  that  would  have  determined  the  continued  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  nations  center  about:  nationalization 
of  industries,  agrarian  reform,  African  common  mar¬ 
ket  price  control,  constitutional  freedoms  within  the 
revolutionary  process,  and  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  foreign  aids  and  developments  from  either  East  or 
West. 

African  nationalists  feel  that  as  long  as  “colonizers” 
control  prices  on  the  world  market  their  ability  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  national  capital  with  which  to  strengthen 
their  economy  is  greatly  impaired. 

Guinea  suffered  near  bankruptcy  in  1959  because 
France  toyed  with  that  country’s  trade  balance  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  buy  Guinea’s  banana  crop  at  a  fair  price. 

By  conscious  manipulations  of  world  prices,  large 
corporate  entities  centered  in  Brussels  or  Zurich  rep¬ 
resenting  interests  in  France,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  have  been  able  to  depress  the  total  market  in 
agricultural  goods  and  increase  the  price  of  imported 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Russians  have  tried  to  capitalize  on  the  machin¬ 
ery  market  by  insinuating  their  influence  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cut-cost  equipment. 

The  Germans  and  Japanese,  however,  are  making  real 
profits  by  simply  underselling  everyone  else  at  a  budget 
price.  But  Germany  and  Japan  have  no  need  to  balance 
their  exports  with  African  imports,  and,  without  capi¬ 
tal,  the  Africans  are  unable  to  capitalize  on  fair  trade. 

The  result  has  been  a  checkmating  of  the  drive  for 
total  Afro-Asian  independence. 

Part  of  the  reasoning  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
Algerian  conference  was  that  few  benefited  from  its 
Algerian  location.  Many  revolutionists  felt  that  Col. 
Boumedienne  had  developed  ties  with  parties  that  were 
not  entirely  friendly  towards  national  liberation  fronts 
in  Africa. 

While  photographing  collective  farms  •  and  national¬ 
ized  industries  in  Algeria  last  June  and  July,  I  encoun¬ 
tered  Africans  and  Cubans  who  had  been  training 
somewhere  in  the  Sahara  Desert  for  international  guer¬ 
rilla  liberation.  At  the  time  they  were  dispersing  in  an 
atmosphere  of  indetermination  caused  by  the  fall  of 
Ben  Bella.  « 

On  June  19th,  Col.  Boumedienne  seized  control  with 


ideological  proclamations  of  revolutionary  zeal  but  his 
actions  have  left  grave  doubts  among  his  radical  allies. 

At  the  time  of  Ben  Bella’s  fall  the  most  important 
erhbassies  in  Algeria  were  those  of  the  Russians,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Czechoslovakians  and  Cubans.  Diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Cuba  were  severed  a  few  days  after  Bou¬ 
medienne  took  control,  and  Castro’s  African  headquar¬ 
ters  was  moved  to  Brazzaville. 

The  delegates  to  that  conference  conferred  unofficial¬ 
ly  over  whether  they  should  convene  the  conference  at 
all.  Mr.  Nkrumah  and  many  of  his  peers  from  sub- 
Saharan  delegations  failed  to  show  up. 

On  June  25th,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  chance 
that  the  conference  would  be  held,  someone  exploded  a 
bomb  in  the  meeting  hall  (which  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  occasion).  Thus  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  the  lives  of  the  delegates  were  threatened. 

I  remember  sipping  coffee  in  the  Casbah  thinking 
about  what  the  conference  and  its  postponement  implied 
for  Algeria,  which  had  gambled  with  its  prestige  and 
large  sums  of  money  to  succeed  (as. a  bid  by  Ben  Bella 
to  replace  Nasser  as  an  international  spokesman  for 
the  territory),  and  to  the  African  people  as  a  whole. 

Someone  had  prevented  the  representatives  of  over 
two  billion  Afro-Asians  from  meeting.  Some  great 
force  had  set  back  the  program  of  expelling  the  “in¬ 
vestors”  from  the  Congo,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

One  would  have  to  agree  that  no  Algerian  blew  up 
that  hall. 

The  systematic  searching  of  all  vehicles  and  travel¬ 
ers,  with  the  exception  of  newsmen  and  delegates, 
causes  one  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  for  anyone  but  a  newsman  or  a  delegate  in 
the  pay  of  a  foreign  power  to  have  gotten  near  the 
meeting  hall  let  alone  transport  explosives  there. 

One  toys  with  the  idea  that  India  is  the  largest  re¬ 
cipient  of  foreign  aid,  owing  the  United  States  more 
than  five  billion  dollars,  for  the  debt  service  of  which 
20%  of  India’s  total  earnings  from  exports  is  required. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  aid  extended  to 
some  black  African  countries  could  have  compromised 
their  loyalties  to  the  principles  of  Bandung. 

Ben  Bella’s  trouble  had  been,  as  Castro  said,  that  he 
dealt  too  kindly  with  his  enemies. 

De  Gaulle  himself  is  now  faring  better  with  Bou¬ 
medienne  than  he  had  with  Ben  Bella.  The  French  have 
since  executed  favorable  extensions  of  contracts  for 
Sahara  oil  and  atomic  test  sites. 

Nasser  definitely  benefited  from  Ben  Bella’s  removal 
as  a  rival,  though  Egypt’s  relations  to  Algeria  have 
become  cordial  but  cool. 

But  above  all,  Algeria  has  suddenly  become  a  land 
from  which  revolution  no  longer  is  exported  nor  ap¬ 
parently  even  domestically  consumed.*  The  principal 
beneficiary  of  the  status  quo  is  Uncle  Sam,  whose  motto 
has  always  been  not  really  “Liberty  or  Death”  but 
“Business  as  Usual.” 

Whether  de  Gaulle  or  Shastri,  Tshombe  or  Baliwa 
(of  Nigeria)  or  whoever — it  matters  little  to  anyone 
but  Ben  Bella  himself,  perhaps,  who  it  was  that  did  the 
deed.  Each  is  under  the  gun,  in  one  way  or  another  (as 
aren’t  we  all)  of  the  Lone  Ranger  from  Texas  whose 
brand  is  the  C.I.A. 
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Life  Among  the  Buckleyites 

by  Marjory  K.  Potts 


The  New  York  City  mayoralty  campaign  is  over,  and, 
depending  on  one’s  point  of  view,  John  Lindsay  was 
victorious  over  the  fanatical  right,  or  defeated  by  the 
rising  young  principled  conservatives.  They  were  out 
to  poison  and  destroy  him,  or  teach  him  the  essence  of 
Republicanism. 

If  one  adheres  to  neither  of  these  positions,  but  is 
strictly  a  party-line  Democrat,  then  Lindsay’s  electoral 
victory  ,  was  a  stroke  of  luck  combined  with  glamorous 
timing  and  the  fact  that  the  far  right  hurt  the  Party 
and  helped  Lindsay.  Whichever  way  one  sees  it,  that 
strange  breed  of  rightists  was  there,  an  aphid  on  the 
liberal  plum.  * 

James  Wechsler,  who  is  Everyman’s  Max  Lerner, 
wrote  in  The  New  York  Post  on  September  15,  that 
“Buckley  (William  F.,  the  Con¬ 
servative  candidate  for  Mayor)  of 
course  will  attract  the  votes  of  the 
fanatic  right-wing  (some  of  whose 
more  feverish  members  are  making 
some  streets  unsafe  for  Lindsay 
workers) .” 

This  annoyed  me  very  much. 

Just  when  Mr.  Wechsler  was  writ¬ 
ing  this  fanatically  liberal  tract,  I 
was  taking  my  first  Conservative 
to  lunch.  He  was  so  cordial,  so 
pleasant,  indeed  so  civilized,  that  I 
felt  as  I  had  when  I  met  my  first 
Negro.  It  was  that  same  thrill  of 
stepping  out  of  one’s  own  limited 
liberal  sphere,  and  tasting  the  re¬ 
ality  of  one’s  principles  at  last. 


Note  to  Subscribers 

This  is  a  bonus  “issue”  of  The  Realist. 
It  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  your  sub¬ 
scription,  which  is  figured  by  the  number 
of  issues  you  receive  rather  than  by  the 
dates  on  those  issues.  Thus,  issue  #64  is 
now  on  the  press  and  should  reach  you 
shortly  (after  #63-B,  that  is). 


In  fact,  I  was  so  sure  there  must 
be  others  like  my  Conservative 
around  (he  was  a  member  of  Buck¬ 
ley’s  campaign  staff),  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  find  them  and  shatter  for¬ 
ever  Mr.  Wechsler’s  platitudes. 

I  began  at  the  Buckley-for- 
Mayor  headquarters  on  Avenue  B 
in  Manhattan.  Since  Avenue  B  is 


the  new  center  of  hipsterism,  and  since  its  old  slums 
with  racially  mixed  inhabitants  are  now  the  mecca  for 
late-night  uptown  slummers,  it  seemed  a  most  propi¬ 
tious  place  to  find  the  new  breed  of  Conservatives. 

Even  more  exciting  was  the  discovery  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  had  once  been  a  Hadassah  Thrift  Shop.  Surely 
this  was  an  omen.  But  inside,  two  little  ladies  sat  stuf- 
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Life  Among  the  Lindsayites 

by  Larry  Cole 

New  York  City  had  its  death  sentence  commuted  on 
November  2nd,  twenty  years  after  it  was  imposed,  by 
the  greatest  expression  of  grass  roots  sanity  since  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  John  Lindsay  is  mayor. 

What  this  will  mean  to  a  city  whose  image  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  resignation  and  decay  will  be  left  to  the 
historians  to  ponder.  What  this  means  now  to  the  tone 
of  the  street,  the  change  in  expectations,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  people’s  proximity  to  government,  is 
much  more  immediately  obvious.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
the  city  has  come  alive. 

On  East  8th  Street,  near  Avenue  D  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  there  is  one  of  the  114  storefront  offices  that 
John  Lindsay  opened  to  bring  his  “message  to  the 
people.”  Nearby  there  is  a  Republican  Party  clubhouse. 

It  was  as  removed  from  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Lindsay’s  Lower  East  Side 
campaign  as  the  Jewish  observers 
are  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council. 

The  8th  Street  storefront  was 
established  in  the  67th  Assembly 
District  in  order  to  reach  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  community  that  is  nor¬ 
mally  firm  in  its  8  to  1  Democratic 
registration.  It  is  an  area  mixed 
fairly  equally  between  Puerto  Ric¬ 
ans,  Negroes,  and  the  beat  and 
avant  garde  white. 

Landlords  and  status  seekers  call 
the  area  the  “East  Village.” 

A  high  rise  co-op  apartment  on 
the  periphery  of  this  slum  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  named  “Village  View.” 
Posters  from  Puerto  Rican  groups 
announcing  meetings  refer  to  the 
same  grounds  as  El  Bajo  Este.  It  is 
a  Lower  East  Side  full  of  dill 
pickles,  cuchifritos  and  LSD.  It  is 
the  most  imponderable,  impene¬ 
trable  area  of  New  York  City,  but 
John  Lindsay’s  mission  carried  him  there. 

The  responsibility  for  this  campaign  headquarters 
and  for  the  area  surrounding  it  was  mine.  I  made  this 
commitment  because  I  was  not  asked  to  swear  to  any 
loyalties  or  set  of  rules  other  than  a  peronal  commit¬ 
ment  that  John  Lindsay  was  the  best  available  choice 
to  lead  New  York  City  as  mayor.  I  was  not  told  what 
to  say  or  how  to  say  it.  There  was  no  pressure  of  con¬ 
formity  or  to  my  becoming  part  of  the  “organization.” 

Since  my  commitment  to  LEAP  and  its  operation 
made  a  total  involvement  impossible,  it  was  of  obvious 
importance  to  get  someone  who  could  carry  out  the  day- 
to-day  functions  during  the  long  hours  the  store  was  to 
be  open.  I  asked  a  good  friend,  Cora  Clinton  (a  Negro 
and  registered  Democrat),  to  mind  the  store.  She  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Cora  is  a  minister  and  much  of  a  Christian  Mystic. 
Candles  burned  for  John  Lindsay  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Cora  disregarded  both  candidates’  pleas  for  re¬ 
ligious  non-intervention. 

Cora  sat  in  the  store  and  walked  the  surrounding 
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streets  and  sat  on  benches  with  the  women  in  the  proj¬ 
ects  and  brought  John  Lindsay,  by  her  own  transla¬ 
tion,  to  people  who  were  at  first  indifferent.  She  had  a 
coffee  klatch  for  Mary  Lindsay  and  brought  the  ladies 
of  the  neighborhood. 

She  had  a  network  of  children  working  for  her  that 
made  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington  look  feeble.  The 
little  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  girls  who  had  no  place 
to  play  filled  the  John  Lindsay  8th  Street  office.  The 
neighborhood  people  began  coming  in  to  talk  with  Cora, 
calling  her — either  out  of  expediency,  sarcasm  or  .praise 
— “Mrs.  Lindsay.” 

People  didn’t  talk  much  about  the  campaign.  They 
came  in  because  there  was  a  place  to  come  in,  and  they 
stayed  and  talked  and  soon  began  talking  about  mutual 
problems.  Cora  transmitted  these  problems  to  Lindsay 
and  he  reacted.  He  made  commitments,  maybe  cam¬ 
paign  promises,  we  will  see,  but  for  the  first  time  there 
was  a  line  of  communication  between  the  people  and  a 
politician. 

Meanwhile  I  was  meeting  with  local  ministers,  home 
town  clubs  and  local  landlord  and  tenants’  associations. 
We  put  out  flyers  and  translated  position  papers.  An 
organization,  Los  Hermanos  Puertoriquennos  del  Bajo 
Este  (the  Puerto  Rican  Brothers  of  the  Lower  East 
Side),  was  formed  by  Puei’to  Rican  social  clubs  to 
break  the  rumors  that  were  circulating  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  community.  Welfare  would  not  be  cut  off.  Rent 
control  would  continue.  Drug  addiction  would  be  treat¬ 
ed.  There  would  be  some  civilian  control  of  the  police. 

And  Cora  plodded  on,  bringing  together  neighbors 
who  had  never  spoken  to  each  other,  quietly  communi¬ 
cating  the  difference  between  Lindsay  and  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  adversary. 

After  two  months,  the  people  began  to  listen.  Kids 
as  well  as  adults  manned  the  five  telephones,  calling 
registered  voters  and  prodding  non-registered  people  to 
register.  For  most  of  the  Puerto  Rican  voters  called, 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  had  their  vote  made 
so  important.  Their  neighbors  were  calling  and  speak¬ 
ing  to  them  in  Spanish,  neighbors  who  were  now  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  John  Lindsay. 

In  an  8  to  1  Democratic  stronghold,  we  lost  the  67th 
Assembly  District  by  about  500  votes.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  things  were  to  happen. 

The  day  after  an  election  at  a  campaign  headquarters 
is  like  the  morning  after  an  orgy.  People  wake  up  and 
pick  up  their  belongings  and  split,  avoiding  eye-to-eye 
confrontation  as  much  as  possible.  Nobody  wants  to 
remember  last  night’s  excited  overtures.  But  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  at  the  8th  Street  Lindsay  office  was  something 
else.  r 

A  crowd  of  people  were  standing  in  front  of  401  E. 
8th  St.  when  I  arrived  at  noon.  They  shouted :  “Where’s 
Cora?”  “Where’s  Mrs.  Lindsay?”  “Hey,  our  boy  got 
in!”  And  when  these  greetings  were  over,  the  main 
question  and  concern  was,  “What’s  going  to  happen  to 
our  store?” 

Being  a  romantic,  the  “our”  hit  me  the  hardest.  It 
persisted.  The  people  on  the  street  and  from  blocks 
around  had  a  vested  interest  in  something.  For  most, 
it  was  the  first  time;  and  they  wanted  it  to  continue. 

My  interest  was  not  colonial.  I  livq  one  block  from 
the  store  and  the  neighborhood  is  mine,  too.  But  the 
continuation  of  the  office  could  not  have  its  foundation 
solely  in  my  wants. 
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A  delegation  of  four  came  in  to  talk. 

“We  want  the  store  to  keep  on,”  they  said.  “We  want 
this  to  be  our  local  city  hall  like  Lindsay  said.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do  about  it?”  I  threw  back. 

“What  can  we  do?” 

The  first  step  was  to  see  how  many  people  shared 
their  feelings,  what  function  they  wanted  it  to  serve, 
and  who  would  be  interested  in  doing  the  work,  both 
in  organizing  and  fuctioning. 

In  two  days  we  had  2,000  signatures  on  a  petition. 
Local  landlords  were  working  with  their  tenants  to 
keep  the  storefront.  One  woman  had  been  to  court  fight¬ 
ing  her  landlord  in  the  morning  and  was  working  with 
him  to  keep  the  office  open  in  the  afternoon.  Local  min¬ 
isters  came  in  to  offer  the  use  of  their  churches,  chairs, 
or  pulpits  in  behalf  of  the  movement.  The  young  “East 
Village”  residents  came  in  to  offer  their  time  and  their 
ideas. 

John  Lindsay  was  the  catalyst  for  bringing  the  con¬ 
cept  of  representative  government  to  the  most  politi¬ 
cally  cynical  segment  of  New  York  City,  and  whatever 
else  one  wants  to  say  about  him  or  his  motives,  this  is 
no  small  effect. 

An  “Executive  Council”  was  formed  to  make  policy 
and  do  the  scut  work  in  the  interim  before  a  general 
community  meeting.  The  Council  is  composed  of  all  of 
the  forces  in  the  neighborhood  and  has  decided  that  it 
will  push  for  the  development  of  a  neighborhood  city 
hall,  first  suggested  by  John  Lindsay,  that  will  be 
100%  community  controlled  and  operated. 

Lindsay’s  attack  on  the  concept  of  “Welfare  Colonial¬ 
ism”  had  found  a  pragmatic  reply. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  it  was 
decided  that  some  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  (which  still  remains  without  a  name)  would  be 
changes  in  welfare  practices,  the  establishment  of  co¬ 
operative  day  care  centers,  fast  action  on  housing  vio¬ 
lations,  greater  contact  between  the  community  and  the 
schools,  effective  liaison  with  the  police  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  cleaner  streets. 

If  John  Lindsay  gives  this  group  his  Official  Blessing, 
he  is  an  honest  man  more  than  a  politician.  For  there 
will  be  much  pressure  from  the  “politically  wise”  who 
will  try  to  use  his  mandate  as  their  vehicle  to  power 
and  who  will  advise  him  that  such  local  representation 
is  dangerous. 

The  test  of  John  Lindsay  the  man  will  determine  his 
ultimate  success  as  Mayor  or  as  President:  whether  he 
can  maintain  the  proximity  to  the  people  he  has  fos¬ 
tered,  or  will  be  forced  into  a  typically  cynical  exploi¬ 
tation  of  his  means  into  office. 

Cora’s  candles  may  hold  the  balance  of  power. 


fing  envelopes,  and  while  they  didn’t  wear  sneakers, 
there  they  were,  the  Most  Deadly  Weapon  of  the  nas¬ 
cent  right. 

“Are  ye  friendly  to  Mr.  Buckley?”  asked  the  first 
woman.  She  was  Irish. 

At  that  point,  I  couldn’t  have  been  otherwise. 

“We’re  the  Conservative  Party,”  the  darker  woman, 
a  Mexican-American  from  Austin,  Texas  asserted  soft¬ 
ly — “the  American  Party.”  She  continued  to  stuff  with 
a  firm,  steady  hand. 

The  Realist 
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“Mr.  Buckley  is  clean,  straight-forward,  unafraid.  He 
can’t  be  corrupted  like  those  other  politicians  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  He’s  like  the  late  J.F.K.,  don’t  ye  think?”  The 
Irish  woman  turned  to  her  darker  companion.  They 
were  neighbors  in  the  Jacob  Reiss  Houses,  a  public 
housing  project. 

“Oh,  no,  the  Buckleys  are  finer  than  the  Kennedys. 
They’re  a  real  American  family.” 

“President  Kennedy  was  basically  all  right,”  said  the 
Irish  woman,  feeling  some  need  to  defend  the  faith, 
“but  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  Harvard  Boys. 
That  was  very  bad.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Buckley  has  a  superior  intel¬ 
ligence. 

.  “Oh,  yes,  he’s  wonderful !  He’s  far  more  scholarly  and 
intellectual  than  Kennedy.  A  brilliant  man.  So  fine. 
People  don’t  understand,”  the  Irish  woman  went  on. 
“I  tell  the  Negro,  ‘Mr.  Buckley’s  really  helping  you.’ 
The  destructive  ones  are  Powell,  Galamison,  and  Martin 
Luther  King — they  incite  Them  to  riot. 

“Many  Negroes  at  the  World’s  Fair  took  our  litera¬ 
ture,”  the  darker  lady  went  on,  softly  still,  “and  they 
were  all  happy  with  it.  They  all  said  ‘He’s  our  man.’ 
They  have  feelings  like  everybody  else.” 

The  Irish  lady  broke  in  with  a  knowing  air,  “Some  of 
those  beatniks  here  in  the  Village  said  terrible  things 
about  Goldwater,  and  I  told  them,  ‘Just  look  at  James 
Baldwin,  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  his  eyes  to  know 
what  he  is.’  I  won’t  say,  but  just  look  at  his  eyes.” 

A  policeman  came  into  the  headquarters,  a  tall  boyish 
fellow  who  wanted  some  campaign  buttons.  The  Irish 
woman  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

.  “You  know  we  support  him,  of  course.  The  police 
are  our  first  line  of  defense.” 

“My  son  is  a  Benedictine  monk,”  confided  the  Mexi- 
can-American,  “and  he  liked  Barry  Goldwater.  Someday 
Goldwater  will  be  vindicated.  There’s  no  two  ways 
about  it.  Communism  is  the  common  enemy.  You  can’t 
deal  with  a  Communist.  Roosevelt  tried  to  and  look  what 
happened.  The  consensus  in  Washington  during  the 
war  was  that  Roosevelt  committed  suicide  because  he 
said  ‘Just  leave  the  world  to  Joe  and  me’  and  then 
Stalin  double-crossed  him.  The  rumor  was  worse  be¬ 
cause  they  never  opened  his  casket  and  the  Masons 
wouldn’t  bury  him.  .  .  .” 

“Lucia,  stop  that.  That’s  downright  silly,  sinful  and 
untrue  .  .  .  and  she’s  taking  notes,  she’s  going  to  make 
us  sound  like  fanatics,  Lucia.  .  .  .” 

The  next  day,  at  the  Staten  Island  headquarters  on 
Victory  Blvd.,  I  found  a  St.  John’s  University  student, 
a  member  of  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  He 
used  a  lot  of  big  student  words  and  he  kept  saying 
“adroit”  and  “adroitly”  but  I  finally  found  out  he  was 
a  Conservative,  not  for  emotional  reasons  like  a  Negro 
beating  him  up  or  moving  into  his  neighborhood,  but 
because,  as  he  said: 

“I  learned  the  basic  grammar  school  concepts  of 
liberty  and  totalitarianism  as  equated  to  anti-Commu- 
nism  and  Communism.  ...  In  great  part,  what  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  do  in  my  life  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Free  World.  If  the  Free  World  is  secure,  I  might  be  a 
ski  instructor.  But  now,  as  the  Free  World  stands,  I 
must  do  something  to  secure  the  world  .  .  .  possibly  in 
the  CIA,  the  National  Security  Council  or  the  Foreign 
Service.” 

Finally,  a  nice  easy-going  solid  citizen  came  shuf- 
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fling  in,  in  search  of  some  Buckley  stickers  for  his 
bumper. 

“My  grandfather  came  here  as  a  bricklayer  for  $3  a 
week,  my  father  worked  just  as  hard,  and  I  hold  down 
two  jobs,  so  now  I  have  a  nice  home  on  Staten  Island 
for  my  family.” 

Bill  Buckley  would  preserve  that  heritage. 

“Besides,  I’m  against  busing.  My  kids,  it’s  true,  go 
to  a  parochial  school.  But,”  he  vigorously  added,  “I  live 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  said  ‘No  man  is  an  island.’ 
And  my  mother  sometimes  teaches  school  in  Harlem. 
Now  I  believe  everybody  should  have  a  chance,  but  she’s 
told  me  how  many  of  Them  urinate  in  the  school  halls 
and  all.  You  know,  you  can’t  take  a  turkey  and  cross  it 
with  a  cow.” 

There  was  another  nice  guy  in  the  headquarters — a 
bluff,  red-haired  fellow  who  owned  a  small  electronics 
business  on  the  Upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan: 

“Buckley  speaks  a  little  too  Westchester  for  me — ■ 
through  the  nose— but  that’s  okay.  Maybe  that’s  the 
good  thing  about  this  country.  There’s  too  many  edu¬ 
cated  people  and  not  enough  slobs.  As  for  Mr.  Buckley, 
he’s  a  Conservative,  and  being  a  small-business  man  I 
don’t  like  the  liberal  approach  to  my  money.  This  is  a 
fast-buck  city.  Most  people  say  I’ll  vote  for  who  will 
give  me  the  most.  .  .  .  Now,  I’m  not  knocking  Negroes, 
I  have  one  highly-skilled  Negro  working  for  me,  he’s 
the  best  in  the  business,  he’s  a  West  Indian. 

“But  you  know  the  Upper  West  Side,  there’s  a  bakery 
there,  the  best  in  the  country.  It’s  the  Eclair,  where 
they  baked  the  President’s  birthday  cake.  You  know, 
it’s  real  nice,  like  a  “konditorei,”  little  cakes  and  all 
[besides  little  cakes,  the  Eclair  is  a  well-known  hangout 
for  elderly  Trotskyists  and  Viennese  Socialists,  who  are 
living  out  the  last  days  of  their  dreams,  still  in  ideo¬ 
logical  dispute  among  the  napoleons  and  the  creams]. 
Well,  right  around  the  corner  from  this  bakery,  the 
blocks  are  going  to  pieces.  Because  They  don’t  care. 
They  don’t  know  how  to  take  care  of  anything.  .  .  .” 

That  same  week  there  was  a  Buckley-for-Mayor 
rally  at  Manhattan  Center  on  34th  St.  The  rally  opened 
with  the  National  Anthem  and  a  prayer  for  “Our  Na¬ 
tion,  God,  Our  Men  in  Vietnam,  and  Those  Oppressed 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  Communism.” 

And,  spotlighted  as  they  were  in  the  front  of  the 
auditorium,  the  local  press  corps  prayed,  brother,  they 
prayed  with  all  the  commitment  their  cynical  heads 
could  muster. 

Following  the  prayer,  there  was  some  zippy  music 
(Union  band)  as  the  New  York  State  Conservative 
celebrities  marched  onto  the  platform.  Included  in  the 
group  was  the  president  of  the  Conservative  Book 
Club,  and  the  candidate’s  Mother. 

There  was  some  more  talk  about  the  racist  issue,  this 
time  public  and  not  shaded  as  were  those  conversations 
I  had:  “We  deeply  resent  .  .  .  being  labelled  bigots,  ra¬ 
cists,  white  backlash  extremists.”  There  were  deep 
resounding  boos  for  the  enemy  (Senator  Javits,  Liberal 
candidate  Costello  and  Negro  spoiler  Adam  Clayton 
Powell)  and  clasped  hands  with  loving  eyes  for  the 
mention  of  Senator  Goldwater. 

Hugh  Markey,  President  of  the  Staten  Island  Zoo  and 
the  Conservative  candidate  for  Comptroller,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  tune  of  Pennies  from  Heaven.  After  a 
number  of  apathetically-made  points  about  his  fiscal 
program,  he  awoke  the  audience  with  the  built-in  spark: 
“Change  the  Welfare  System,  make  a  one-year  resi- 
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dency  requirement  for  the  poor  coming  to  N.Y.  City.” 

This  was  the  war  cry  of  the  whole  Buckley  cam¬ 
paign.  It  was  this  requirement  above  all  that  would 
salvage  New  York,  but  more  important,  salvage  what 
the  Buckleyite  felt  was  being  personally  destroyed  in 
him.  And  when  Markey,  with  his  compassion  for  ani¬ 
mals  as  evidenced  by  his  zoological  concerns,  spoke  of 
this,  his  supporters  awoke  from  their  brief  slumber  to 
cheer  and  cheer  for  their  salvation  and  the  salvation 
of  their  private  property. 

Lest  the  press  or  some  other  alien  should  misinter¬ 
pret  this  cheering  and  think  again  that  these  good 
people  were  really  shouting  for  the  destruction  of  a 
race,  Markey  emphasized  that  he  was  “not  heartless, 
but  that  those  who  could  not  help  themselves  should  be 
helped.”  It  was  the  sloth  that  angered  him  so. 

At  this  point  someone  on  the  rostrum  said,  “Smear 
out  of  fear  against  a  patriot  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  lib¬ 
eral,”  and  we  were  made  ready  for  Buckley’s  entrance. 
He  came  out  with  his  striking  wife  and  princely  son 
(he  had  an  English  boy  haircut) ,  and  a  frenzied  charis¬ 
matic  fervor  overtook  the  crowd. 

Buckley  was  very  Yale  as  he  stood  there  waiting  for 
the  vociferous  love  to  cease.  A  couple  of  fellows  who 
had  a  distinctly  Webster-Avenue-in-the-Bronx  look 
about  them,  came  shuffling  down  behind  me,  Support 
Your  Local  Police  buttons  in  dazzling  array  on  their 
fuzzy  cardigans.  Buckley  began  to  speak. 

“Here  we  are.  And  how  sad  it  is  for  so  many  that 
we  should  presume  to  exist.” 

(“Tell  it  to  them,  Billy  boy  .  .  .  whoof,  whoof.”  It  was 
the  fuzzy  cardigans,  seduced  into  raging  spasms  by  the 
Buckley  wit.) 

“It  is  curious,  isn’t  it,  that  your  existence  should  be 
considered  so  very  especially  deplorable  by  so  many  of 
the  City’s  opinion-makers.  They  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  you.  You  are  fit  objects  of  pathological  rather 
than  political  concern.” 

(“Beautiful,  Billy  .  .  .  whoof,  whoof.  .  .  .  Don’t  let 
’em  mow  you  down,  baby.”) 

“Some  people  would  classify  the  phenomenon  of  your 
existence  as  a  sort  of  metaphysical  joke.” 

(“You’re  too  smart  for  them  clowns,  look  out,  Billy 
baby,  whoof  .  .  .  whoof.”) 

Finally  the  spectacular  rally  was  over.  Whatever  else 
might  come  from  Buckley’s  campaign,  here  was  a  man 
who  was  making  “metaphysical”  and  “epicene”  every¬ 
day  word,  accessible  to  us  all  (he  had  called  the  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrators  “epicene  young  slobs”). 

He  might  even  have  raised  the  whole  level  of  obscen¬ 
ity.  Just  imagine  some  mechanic  in  Brooklyn  calling 
out  in  the  saloon  on  Saturday  night,  “You  epicene  little 
fart!”  And  think  of  the  housewife  in  Rego  Park,  just 
think  of  her  calling  her  neighbor  a  “metaphysical 
bitch.”  After  this  rally,  I  met  The  Rabbi. 

He  was  a  great  round  man  from  Brooklyn  who  had 
no  pulpit,  although  he  scrupulously  wore  his  yarmulka 
with  his  orange-and-black  Buckley  button.  A  Rabbi  in 
the  conservative  camp.  Was  this  the  man  I  was  looking 
for?  He  earned  his  living  these  days  by  acting  as  a 
detective  for  an  insurance  company.  He  investigated 
death  claims. 

The  Rabbi  gave  me  a  ride  home  in  his  car.  It  was  a 
Volkswagen.  “No,  Rabbi,”  I  protested.  “Not  this,  too.” 

“Don’t  tell  me,  don’t  tell  me,”  he  gave  me  back.  “My 
neighbors  too,  they’re  all  so  pious,  they  spit  at  me,  how 
can  I  drive  a  car  made  by  murderers?  But  you  know, 
my  neighbors  are  all  going  crazy  to  get  brass  candle¬ 


sticks,  a  certain  kind,  made  in  Bavaria.  So  I  said, 
‘Esther,  maybe  I  drive  a  car  made  by  murderers,  it’s  for 
convenience,  but  at  least  I  don’t  pray  for  the  souls  of 
the  six  million  over  candlesticks  made  by  murderers.’  ” 

The  Rabbi  let  me  off  with :  “Read  Ayn  Rand.” 

After  that,  I  spent  some  time  at  a  Buckley  Head¬ 
quarters  near  Sutton  Place.  There  I  heard  one  woman: 

“Buckley  is  the  future  Winston  Churchill.  Churchill, 
early  in  his  career,  told  the  people  what  was  going  to 
happen  and  no  one  believed  him.”  She  added,  “Since 
Nelson  Rockefeller  came  to  power,  my  Blue  Cross  rates 
have  doubled  from  thirty  odd  dollars  to  seventy  odd 
dollars.” 

In  South  Brooklyn,  the  Buckley  camp  had  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Giovanni  Da  Verrazzano  Civic  Association, 
Conservative  Party  Headquarters.  It  was  just  down  the 
street  from  the  Anthony  Anastasia  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  headquarters  were  closed  the  day  I  was  there, 
and  I  stopped  to  read  a  sign  in  the  window  telling  me 
to  write  to  the  Tact  Committee  of  Bay  Ridge  to  find  - 
out  “how  the  Communists  have  used  and  are  using  cer¬ 
tain  American  Negroes  to  the  detriment  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans — white  or  black.”  There  was  a  picture  of  a  very, 
very  black  American  on  the  poster. 

As  I  looked,  two  policemen  walked  up  to  me,  and  one 
said,  “That’s  a  very  interesting  pamphlet.  Have  you 
read  it?  It’s  really  very  good.” 

They  were  both  Buckley  supporters  and  they  spent 
the  next  hour  telling  me  why.  It  wasn’t  just  a  matter  of 
the  Civilian  Review  Board,  but  taxes,  keeping  the 
neighborhoods  safe  for  them  (as  distinguished  from 
Them)  and  the  Welfare  System.  They  also  told  me  the 
longshoremen  in  that  neighborhood  were  voting  for 
Buckley  too,  because  they  made  good  money  and  wanted 
to  keep  it  for  themselves  and  not  for  the  Welfare  Sys¬ 
tem.  I  wondered  if  they  meant  there  was  no  working 
class  vote  any  more,  just  the  middle  class. 

“Aw,  no,  we’re  talking  about  the  working  class.  They 
work.  They’re  manual  laborers.  And  so  they’ve  got 
enough  money  to  be  middle  class.  Not  like  these  other 
people.  Them.” 

I  asked,  by  “Them”  did  they  mean  Negroes?  Did 
these  nice  policemen  not  like  Negroes? 

“Aw,  no,  hell,  if  we  didn’t  love  them  we  couldn’t 
work  on  this  job.  We  could’ve  killed  them  in  the  riots 
last  summer  if  we  didn’t  love  them.  We  was  careful  not 
to  kill  them,  you  know.  We  risked  our  lives  for  them. 
And  besides,  like  Buckley  says,  some  of  them  don’t  care. 
They  throw  garbage  in  the  streets.” 

(In  fairness  to  Mr.  Buckley,  it  must  be  reported  that 
he  never  said  that,  but  quoted  James  Baldwin  as  saying 
that  Negroes  protest  their  condition  by  throwing  gar¬ 
bage  in  the  streets.) 

The  final  orgasm  for  the  Buekleyites  came  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  New  Yorker  Hotel  on  election 
night.  But  it  was  really  anti-climactic  after  such  a  heart¬ 
felt  campaign. 

The  atmosphere  was  one  of  calm,  the  feeling  being 
that  whatever  votes  their  man  scored  was  a  victory. 
There  could  be  no  defeat  in  this  camp.  The  Rabbi  with 
the  V.W.  was  there  in  his  yarmulka,  there  was  a  lanky 
blond-haired  girl  sporting  a  huge,  brassy  mogen  david, 
and  over  by  the  seven-up,  a  young  girl  was  overheard, 
“Why  do  you  think  Israel  won  the  war?  And  why  do 
you  think  we  can  win  the  next  campaign?  You  can’t 
lose  if  you  educate  people!” 

I  still  had  only  my  token  Conservative  to  take  to 
lunch.  Ah,  well,  next  year  in  Jerusalem.  ,  .  . 
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Home  Rule  Almost  Comes  Home 

For  sixteen  years,  one  Southern-dominated  commit¬ 
tee  or  another  has  refused  to  let  the  House  vote  on  home 
rule  for  the  Capital.  Southern  committee  chairmen  have 
long  felt  that  a  democracy  shouldn’t  let  all  its  citizens 
elect  their  local  representatives — particularly  the  60% 
of  Washington  citizens  who  are  colored. 

When  so  many  Negroes  down  South  aren’t  allowed  to 
elect  anybody,  why  should  Washington,  D.C.  Negroes 
be  given  special  privileges?  If  there  was  any  question 
about  the  matter,  Congress  should  certainly  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  it — not  while  a  Southern-oriented  com¬ 
mittee  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  job. 

The  House  is  generally  grateful  for  these  thoughtful 
usurpations  of  its  power.  Congress  readily  lets  itself 
be  dominated  by  any  Southern  committee  chairman 
willing  to  expend  the  small  amount  of  energy  the  busi¬ 
ness  requires.  Discharge  petitions  are  rarely  used  to 
rescue  bottled-up  bills — it’s  too  difficult  to  get  all  the 
necessary  signatures. 

The  fact  that  we  can,  when  the  chips  are  down,  so 
infrequently  get  a  majority  to  approve  majority  rule  in 
Congress  should  reconcile  us  to  the  near-impossibility 
of  achieving  it  outside. 

This  year,  however,  President  Johnson’s  active  inter-, 
vention  (“When  in  the  name  of  heaven  are  we  going  to 
give  the  people  at  the  seat  of  the  nation  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  democratic  process?”)  made  the  seat 
of  the  nation  stop  acting  like  its  rear  end  for  a  short 
time.  A  discharge  petition  signed  by  218  representa¬ 
tives  exhumed  the  home  rule  bill  from  the  District 
Committee’s  private  cemetery,  demonstrating  that  ma¬ 
jority  rule  can  be  used  in  Congress  without  greatly 
endangering  the  Republic. 

After  a  wait  of  almost  200  years,  Washington  seemed 
finally  on  the  way  to  demonstrating  that  democracy  can 
overcome,  if  the  people  fighting  for  it  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  patience,  persistence  and  longevity.  The  promise, 
however,  was  short-lived — political  maneuvers  seem  to 
have  killed  home  rule  once  more.  Hundred-year-old 
colored  men  in  Wash.  D.C.  who’ve  been  getting  ready 
to  vote  for  the  first  time  will  have  to  pray  that  they  live 
another  hundred  years,  so  they  may  possibly  come  close 
to  voting  a  second  time. 

The  Pleasures  of  Crime-Watching 

Crime-watching  seems  to  be  well  on  its  way  to  be¬ 
coming  one  of  our  more  important  cultural  activities. 
Among  innumerable  examples  may  be  cited: 

The  38  people  who  watched  Kitty  Genovese  being 
leisurely  stabbed  to  death.  No  one  in  the  audience  could 
do ‘  such  gross  injustice  to  a  fine  drama  as  summon  po¬ 
lice  to  interrupt  it. 

The  FBI  undercover  agent  who  looked  on  without 
intervening  while  Mrs.  Liuzzo  was  shot  to  death.  His 
crime-watching  could  be  excused — he  was  being  paid  to 
observe  a  crime,  not  to  prevent  one. 

Police  down  South,  who  remain  spectators  while  civil 
rights  demonstrators  are  beaten.  Victims  are  probaly 
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grateful  when  the  cops  remain  neutral. 

Now  we  have  draft-card  burners,  with  announce¬ 
ments  that  a  draft-card  burning  will  take  place  at  such 
and  such  a  time  and  place,  and  people,  including  police 
and  FBI  agents,  corning  to  watch  the  commission  of  the 
crime. 

(In  New  York  City,  a  man  who  tried  to  prevent  a 
draft  card  burning  by  spraying  the  card  and  its  pos¬ 
sessor  with  a  fire  extinguisher,  was  charged  with  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  and  disturbing  an  authorized  meeting 
— evidence  that  crime  is  hallowed  and  must  not  be  in¬ 
terfered  with,  even  when  it  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ideological  fence.) 

The  people’s  insatiable  appetite  for  crime,  and  the 
resultant  need  to  present  an  issue  in  criminal  terms, 
are  no  doubt  big  factors  in  the  growing  popularity  of 
draft  card  burning. 

Another  factor,  common  to  crime  watching  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  the  growing  disinterest  in  TV  programs.  TV 
audiences  are  dropping  off,  according  to  recent  reports. 
The  public  wants  good  crime  shows,  and  if  TV  can’t 
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provide  them,  real  life  can.  This  helps  explain  why  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  sit  back,  relax  and  reach  for  a  snack  when 
a  crime  unfolds  before  them. 

Possibly  criminals  of  the  future  will  be  paid  to  put 
on  crimes  before  an  audience.  Tickets  could  sell  for, 
say,  five  to  fifty  dollars,  or  even  more,  depending  on  the 
seating.-  Preliminary  announcements  might  run  some¬ 
thing  as  follows : 

“You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  shooting  of 
Three-Finger  Dan  by  Timmy  the  Horse  at  Lewissohn 
Stadium  on  Monday,  January  3rd  at  8:30  p.m.  Dress 
optional.” 

Perhaps  Dan  stooled  on  Timmy,  and  is  due  for  his 
come-uppance  in  any  case.  Dan  is  willing  to  be  shot 
at  before  an  audience  because  he  has  been  promised  an 
amnesty  if  Timmy  doesn’t  kill  him  with  two  shots.  Be¬ 
sides,  Dan  (and  Timmy)  will  receive,  say,  $25,000  for 
the  performance.  What  modern  American  audience —  , 
or  old-time  Roman  one,  for  that  matter — wouldn’t  dote 
on  such  a  spectacle? 

Rapes  would  make  another  fascinating  show,  with 
unsuspecting  women  lured  into  appearing  on  a  program 
(as  in  Candid  Camera  telecasts),  and  compensated  well 
enough  afterwards  to  melt  any  protests. 

A  gang  war  would  be  just  great  for  Madison  Square 
Garden.  A  suitable  glass  enclosure  would,  of  course,  be 
needed,  as  much  to  keep  spectators  from  shooting  up 
the  gangs  as  the  gangs  from  shooting  up  the  spectators. 
Hostile  juveniles  vCdth  thespian  leanings  could  easily  be 
recruited  for  the  event.  Tire  chains,  knives,  razors  and 
broken  bottles  would  be  as  de  rigeur  as  guns.  Winners 
would  get  big  cash  prizes,  free  trips  to  Europe,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  scholarships  to  good  colleges. 

The  future  holds  bright  promise  for  our  multitudes 
of  crime-lovers.  It  may  not  be  too  long  before  crime  as 
a  spectacle  becomes  as  acceptable  as  crime  as  a  way  of 
life. 
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Southern  Nightmare  Explored 

Southerners’  stubborn  resistance  to  letting  Negroes 
vote  is  not  entirely  logical,  even  from  a  sensible,  preju¬ 
diced  point  of  view.  The  votes  of  white  people  have  so 
little  effect  on  entrenched  local  political  machines,  that 
expecting  votes  of  Negroes  to  achieve  more  is  really 
unpardonable  optimism. 

What  do  Southerners  fear?  That  the  Negi'o  will  domi¬ 
nate  them  politically?  The  South  has  had  so  much  ex¬ 
perience  flouting  and  dominating  sophisticated  North¬ 
ern  politicians,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  North’s 
civil  war  victory,  that  it  should  surely  be  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  unsophisticated  and  inexperienced 
Negroes. 

Perhaps  the  root  of  the  problem'  is  the  Southerner’s 
feeling  that  the  Negro  politician  will  somehow  be  dif¬ 
ferent:  more  dishonest,  or — worse  yet — more  honest; 
and  less  willing  in  either  case  to  work  with  white  crooks 
and  grafters. 

The  best  corrective  for  this  delusion  would  be  for 
Negroes  to  hurry  and  achieve  power  in  some  deep  South 
bailiwick,  and  make  it  a  showcase  for  the  nation.  Let 
them  prove  they  are  as  capable  as  the  white  man  of  his 
admirable  vices  and  defects. 

Maybe  when  Southern  Negroes  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  as  competent  as  white  people  in  misruling 
the  community,  cooperating  with  racketeers  and  dis¬ 
honest  business  men  and  ignoring  the  national  interest, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  graduate  from  second-class 
citizenship  without  the  vote,  to  second-class  citizenship 
with  it. 

Liberties  That  Really  Count 

The  Treo  Co.  of  New  York,  a  manufacturer  of  wom¬ 
en’s  apparel,  recently  called  a  board  meeting  to  consider 
a  problem  involving  panty-girdles,  the  American  flag 
and  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Treo’s  crisis  was  precipitated  by 
a  Mrs.  Carl  Crittenden,  national  chairman  of  the  Flag 
of  the  U.S.A.  Committee  of  the  D.A.R.,  who  wanted  a 
panty-girdle  the  company  was  manufacturing  taken  off 
the  market. 

Its  design — red  and  white  vertical  stripes  and  eight 
blue  stars  on  a  white  background— was  a  “shocking 
caricature”  of  the  national  flag,  according  to  Mrs.  Crit¬ 
tenden.  Treo’s  Board  decided  that  Mrs.  Crittenden’s 
feelings  were  more  important  than  any  financial  loss, 
and  withdrew  the  colorful  undergarments.  ■ 

Wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  a  manufacturer 
of  jock-straps  had  decorated  his  product  with  a  similar 
design. 

First  of  all,  would  Mrs.  C.  have  had  the  immodesty — 
or  the  strength  of  character — to  inspect  a  male  athletic 
supporter? 

Secondly,  would  she  feel  that  making  our  most  virile 
undergarment  suggestive  of  the  American  flag  repre¬ 
sented  a  desecration  of  either? 

Thirdly,  would  a  manufacturer  of  jock  straps  dare 
risk  damage  to  the  virile  image  he  must  necessarily 
project,  by  acting  somewhat  less  than  virile  and  with¬ 
drawing  the  offending  supporter? 

Maybe  the  athletic  supporter  division  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union,  or  some  other  group  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  liberties  that  really  count,  could  induce 
a  manufacturer  to  set  up  a  test  case.  Certainly  the  right 
of  a  business  man  to  decorate  panty-girdles,  athletic 
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supporters — even  condoms — with  designs  of  his  own 
choosing  would  seem  to  be  an  inalienable  one. 

Lawyers'  Tarnished  Image 

A  new  television  series  on  CBS  features  a  crap¬ 
shooting  lawyer  named  O’Brien,  who  deceives  judges, 
welches  on  alimony,  doesn’t  pay  his  rent,  and  in  general 
builds  a  credible  image  of  his  real-life  prototype.  The 
series  will  hardly  put  the  lawyer  in  a  bad  light,  as  the 
American  Bar  Association  claims,  since  the  image  the 
public  associates  with  him  is  considerably  worse. 

Outgoing  A.B.A.  president  Lewis  F.  Powell  says  state 
and  local  bar  associations  have  been  “unduly  lenient” 
in  disciplining  unethical  lawyers.  Powell  feels  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  bewildered  when  a  lawyer  behaves  disreputably, 
and  his  bar  association  does  nothing  about  it.  It’s  apt 
to  be  even  more  bewildered  if  the  bar  association  gets 
its  dander  up  only  when  a  mythical  lawyer  acts  dis¬ 
reputably.  To  be  consistent,  the  bar  association  should 
be  upset  under  both  sets  of  conditions,  or  neither. 

There  isn’t  a  lawyer  around  old  enough  to  remember  : 
when  the  A.B.A.  last  censured,  suspended  or  expelled 
one  of  its  members  for  behavior  unbecoming  to  a  law¬ 
yer.  It  must  begin  doing  so  now,  Powell  believes. 
Otherwise  the  public  will  get  the  idea  that  the  A.B.A. 
condones  conduct  unbecoming  to  a  lawyer,  which  would 
be  very  udesirable,  most  unfair  and  perfectly  correct. 

The  A.B.A.,  which  is  too  kind-hearted  to  expel  any 
member  for  anything,  is  urging  law  schools  to  look  into 
the  morals  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  students  apply¬ 
ing  for  admission.  Florida  bar  examiners  who  checked 
on  the  matter  discovered  that  law  school  graduates  seek¬ 
ing  accreditation  at  the  bar  had  records  of  perjury, 
extortion,  mail  fraud,  income  tax  evasion,  statutory 
rape,  embezzlement  and  similar  understandable  lapses. 

Since  at  least  some  of  our  law  schools  seem  to  be 
attended  by  people  who  might  have  trouble  getting  into 
a  better-type  jail,  it  is  hardly  implausible  to  assume 
that  many  of  them  filter  through  their  bar  exams  and 
become  lawyers. 

Taking  these  interesting  facts  into  account,  it  would 
seem  that  the  image  of  a  lawyer  currently  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  CBS  is,  far  from  being  a  disreputable  projec¬ 
tion,  really  a  whitewash. 

Separating  Church  and  Cod 

The  feeling  is  common,  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  points  out,  that  belief  in  God  as  well  as  church 
membership  has  waned.  Surveys  made  in  recent  years, 
however,  do  not  support  this  view.  A  recent  Harris 
Survey  poll,  for  instance,  found  that  97%  of  the  adult 
population  believes  in  God,  or  says  it  does,  and  more 
than  50%  go  to  church  at  least  once  a  week.  A  Gallup 
Poll  study  made  25  years  ago  indicated  that  only 
33-1/3%  of  the  people  went  to  church  regularly.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  more  people  go  to  church  than 
ever  before. 

At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  persons  interviewed 
in  the  Harris  Survey  poll  felt  that  they  were  less  re¬ 
ligious  than  their  parents.  The  apparent  contradiction 
vanishes  if  we  deduce  that  the  more  people  go  to  church, 
the  less  religious  they  become. 

To  promote  a  real  revival  of  religion,  the  churches 
should  close  up  for  a  while,  leaving  the  people  to  face 
God  without  a  middleman.  Maybe  the  middleman  is 
doing  less  for  God  than  the  Lord  can  do  for  Himself. 
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sm  WHEN  KITTY  GENOVESE  WAS 
MURDERED  IN  KEVO  GARDENS,  QUEENS, 

W  NONE  OF  TWO  THIRTY-EIGHT 
PEOPLE  WITNESSING  THE  ATTACK 
RESPONDED  TO  HER  SCREAMS  FOR 
HELP,  THERE  WAS  R  SCANDAL. 


ITEM:  SINCE  THE  HOUSE  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 
OPENED  ITS  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
KU  KLOK  FIRM ,  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  APPEARS  TO  HAVE 
FALLEN}  OFF  SHARPLV. 

CONCLUSION}:  PERHAPS  NONE  OF 
THE  THIRTY- EIGHT  WITNESSES 
IN}  KEVJ  GARDENS  REALLY  LIKED 
KITTY  GENOVESE  -  MAYBE  SHE  WAS 
STANDOFFISH. 
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SIR  REALIST: 


The  Explainer 

There  is  a  portion  of  your  readership 
still  naive  enough  to  believe  that  if 
you  run  an  obituary  on  Lenny  Bruce 
[issue  #55],  he  must  be  dead.  I  have 
run  into  that  portion  recently,  and  all 
of  them  think  that  just  because  you  ran 
a  cartoon  [issue #63]  that  looked  like 
mine,  I  did  it. 

For  their  information  will  you  please 
let  it  be  known  that  it  was,  at  least  in 
your  eyes,  a  parody,  and  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  serve, 
God*  help  me,  as  its  inspiration. 

Jules  Feiffer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*The  use  of  God  in  present  company 
is,  rest  assured,  a  literary  device. 

The  Polack  Jokes 

Too  much,  too  much — I  just  got  a 
phone  call  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  library  Folklore  division.  The 
librarian  wanted  to  know  where  he 
could  get  a  copy  of  my  article  on  ghet¬ 
to  humor,  since  they  had  tried  to  find 
the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Sociology 
without  success. 

When  I  explained  to  him  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  put-on,  he  told  me 
that  one  of  the  people  working  at  the 
library  would  be  enormously  relieved, 
for:  “He’s  in  a  panic.  This  is  his  field, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  your 
article.” 

I  asked  the  librarian  if  my  title  as 
“socio-neurologist”  wasn’t  enough  to 
tip  him  off,  and  he  told  me  that  they 
get  so  much  jargon  that  this  seemed 
perfectly  conceivable  to  him. 

Too  much,  too  much. 

Paul  Jacobs 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Editor's  note:  And  the  Realist  has 
just  received  an  inquiry  from  a  Con¬ 
gressman  as  to  where  he  can  obtain  the 
first  edition  of  The  Journal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Poverty. 

The  Real  Enemies 

Hurrah  for  the  daring  of  PLM’s  Ed 
Lemansky  in  writing  a  piece  for  The 
Realist  [issue  #63]  using  the  words 
bastard,  son-of-a-bitch  and  bullshit. 

But  the  real  bullshit  is  to  be  found 
in  phrases  like  “.  .  .  the  degraded  con¬ 
ditions  of  black  people  and  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States 
are  the  source  of  tremendous  profits 
for  the  monopolies.  .  .  .” 

What  monopolies?  The  telephone 
company?  Who  is  PLM  kidding? 

God  knows  big  business  still  stinks. 
But  let’s  not  pretend  racial  equality  is 
being  blocked  by  Wall  St.  or  Detroit. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  real  ene¬ 
mies  of  racial  equality  today  are  work¬ 
ing-class  whites,  especially  the  millions 
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who  have  made  it  into  the  lowest  level 
of  the  middle  class  as  owners  of  cheap, 
ugly  houses  and  fight  like  animals  to 
keep  Negroes  out  of  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  out  of  their  unions. 

These  are  the  people  who  fight  in 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  against 
every  plan  to  integrate  the  public 
schools.  These  are  the  people  who  slash 
the  tires  of  the  rare  landlord  daring 
enough  to  rent  to  Negroes  on  their 
block.  These  are  the  people  who  greet 
CORE  pickets  with  cries  of  “Nigger, 
go  home!”  These  are  the  people  whose 
political  and  labor-union  pressure 
keeps  New  York’s  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  locked  within  the  vicious  circle 
of  barbaric  ghetto  housing,  “custodial” 
ghetto  education,  and  menial  (if  any) 
employment. 

It’s  these  stalwart  mid-century 
knights  of  labor  who  do  that.  Not  their 


How  does  a 
Polish  mechanic 
order  5  beers? 


employers.  Not  the  monopolies.  The 
monopolies  couldn’t  care  less.  Monopo¬ 
lies  don’t  exploit  workers  any  more. 
They  find  it  more  profitable  to  exploit 
consumers.  This  tends  in  the  long  run 
to  make  them  almost  egalitarian.  Be¬ 
cause  the  only  color  they  really  recog¬ 
nize  is  the  green  of  the  money  they  are 
obsessed  with. 

It  isn’t  the  building  contractors  who 
make  Negroes  take  literacy  tests  for 
jobs  as  bricklayers  and  announce  to 
the  press  that  Negroes  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  afraid  of  heights.  It’s  the 
building  unions. 

It  isn’t  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
that  says  children  condemned  to  ghetto 
schools  can’t  even  have  the  benefit  of 
good  experienced  teachers.  It’s  the 
teachers  unions  that  says  that.  UFT 
screaming  against  “forced  transfer  of 
teachers”  sounds  just  as  bigoted  as  PAT 
screaming  against  “forced  transfer  of 
pupils.” 

These  are  things  that  Mr.  Leman- 
sky’s  outdated  theories  would  be  pow¬ 
erless  to  becloud  even  if  his  article  con¬ 
tained  the  word  fuck. 


Merrill  Martin — Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Boro  Hall  CORE;  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee,  EQUAL;  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Brooklyn  Freedom 
Democratic  Movement 

Don't  Flush  for  Everything 

A  newsdealer  told  me  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  forced  you  to  pull  your 
logo  off  the  front  page  of  The  Realist. 
Can  this  possibly  be  true?  What  is  ex¬ 
planation  for  radical  front  page  shift? 

Ralph  Ginzburg 
Fact  Magazine 


Query 

Two  weeks  ago,  when  the  police  were 
notified  that  some  people  planned  to 
set  fire  to  themselves  at  42nd  Street 
and  5th  Avenue,  they  said  that  al- 
-  though  they  would  go  there,  they 
wouldn’t  really  pay  it  any  mind  be¬ 
cause  these  people  only  to  it  for  the 
publicity. 

What  would  a  Civilian  Review  Board 
do  about  that?  Selma  Rovinsky 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irresponsibility 

Having  read  “A  Violent  Peace  Move¬ 
ment”  by  Don  Waskey  [issue  #63],  I 
can  only  say  that  the  editor  should 
show  more  responsibility  in  what  he 
prints.  Although  not  actually  stated  as 
such,  I  feel  that  the  article  is  nothing 
less  than  an  incitement  to  sabotage, 
murder  and  arson. 

If  the  author  had  actually  said,  “I 
believe  we  should  all  go  out  and  mur¬ 
der  those  responsible  for  the  Vietnam 
situation,”  would  you  have  published 
the  article?  If  not  (and  I  hope  the  an¬ 
swer  is  no — your  readers  deserve  an 
honest  answer),  then  I  think  you  are 
naive  or  dishonest  to  have  published 
this  article. 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  then  I  can 
only  regret  that  a  truly  courageous 
voice  cannot  be  taken  seriously,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  act  of  giving  voice 
to  a  sentiment  that  you  do  not  fully 
share  is  hypocritical  and  illogical. 

Howard  K.  Sandoval 
Astoria,  N.Y. 

Editor’ s  note:  Look,  1  didn’t  even 
agree  with  the  page  numbers  in  that 
article.  Much  of  it  made  sense,  al¬ 
though  I  regretted  that  the  author 
failed  to  make  the  slightest  distinction 
between  destruction  of  property  and 
people.  In  any  event,  David  McRey- 
nolds  responds  to  it  in  this  issue. 

Typical  Subscriber 

All  the  guilt  feelings  started  when 
my  friendly  neighborhood  postal  in¬ 
spector  came  to  see  me  about  issue 
•  #58.  God,  how  that  poor  man  suffered. 

I  know  he  wanted  to  hear  all  about 
how  I  masturbate  while  reading  anti¬ 
involvement  Vietnam  articles  in  your 
mag,  but  all  I  could  blurt  out  was  how 
I  laughed  a  lot  at  your  satire.  .  .  . 

Gentlemen,  I  have  let  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  down.  I  am  a  traitor  to  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue;  and  all  because 
the  blood  of  my  cherry  is  not  on  your 
printing  press.  .  .  .  Lynn  Bornhorst 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

P.S.  Have  finished  your  “Ethnic 
Joke/Class  Distinction”  bit  in  issue 
#63.  I  find  it  especially  wild  because  I 
have  this  many-zipper  motorcycle  jack¬ 
et  which  has  Hell’s  Angels  written 
across  the  top  of  the  back  and  Polacks 
across  the  bottom  with  a  flying  garbage 
can  substituted  for  the  usual  flying 
skull  insignia. 
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Department  of  Unintentional  Satire 

It  is  not  so  much  events  as  the  reaction  to  events 
which  provide  grist  for  The  Realist’s  particular  mill. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  entire  significance  of  Princess 
Margaret’s  visit  to  the  U.S.  was  summed  up  when  the 
pilot  of  a  west-bound  plane  announced,  “For  those  of 
you  interested  in  royalty,  if  you  will  look  out  on  the 
right  side  and  behind  us,  you  will  see  the  flight  bearing 
Princess  Margaret  and  her  party  to  San  Francisco,” 
and  the  passengers  practically  tipped  over  our  plane  in 
order  to  get  a  quick  glimpse  of  another  airplane. 

Likewise,  Pope  Paul.  It  wasn’t  so  much  his  neutralish 
contraception  pronouncement  in  Rome;  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  very  next  day  in  this  country  Syntex  (birth- 
control-pill  stock)  pricked  up  24  points.  As  for  his  visit 
here,  everything  was  anti-climactic  to  the  musical  greet¬ 
ing  when  Pope  Paul  arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport:  The 
band  played  Hello  Dolly! 


food  on  the  pretext  of  promoting  bratwurst — -wkfch,  if 
it  is  a  quality  product,  should  sell  itself — not  far  away 
in  Menominee  County,  Wisconsin,  hundreds  of  their 
fellow  citizens  (Menominee  Indians)  live  in  the  most 
desperate  conditions  of  ill  health,  malnutrition  and 
poverty.  I  have  seen  these  conditions  first  hand  a  few 
years  ago  and  have  been  assured  this  week  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  American  Indian  Affairs  that  the  situation 
is  unchanged. 

“These  Indian  people  seldom  have  meat  in  their  diet, 
yet  it  is  the  fat-cat  Sheboygan  Jaycees  who  were  given, 
according  to  the  article,  several  hundred  pounds  of  free 
sausage.  (Please  note  that  the  Menominees  are  no 
longer  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government  but 
solely  that  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  their  reservation 
status  having  been  terminated.) 

“A  self-satisfied  Sheboygan  consumes  20,000  pounds 
of  sausage  in  one  day,  their  backs  turned  on  the  stench 
of  human  suffering  in  their  own  back-yard.  Perhaps 
they  don’t  know  about  it.  The  Germans  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  smokestacks  of  the  Nazi  death  camps  insist 
they  didn’t  know.  .  . 


Dr.  Johnson,  the  Sausage  King 

In  August  of  1965,  The  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  “learned 
that  one  reason  for  the  Johnson  administration’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  turn  down  talks  [in  1964]  was  its  feeling  that 
if  word  of  peace  negotiations  had  leaked  out  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate,  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  might  have 
capitalized  on  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  damaged 
the  Johnson  election  campaign.” 

It’s  easy  to  attack  the  President  and  his  advisers  be¬ 
cause  their  ego-power  drives  toward  personal  status 
have  resulted  in  such  utter  inhumanity.  But  it  may  be 
more  important  to  under-stand  their  motivations  by 
realizing  that  the  ultimate  cruelty  they  practice  is 
merely  an  extension  of  that  which  is  practiced  in  one 
way  or  another  by  many  (not  all)  of  us,  from  sausage 
manufacturers  to  doctors. 

Recently,  in  my  Cavalier  column,  I  reported  on  Brat¬ 
wurst  Day  (reprinted,  with  permission,  in  this  issue  of 
The  Realist ) .  Mrs.  Karen  Taylor  sent  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  Cavalier,  with  carbon  copies  to  me  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin  (the 
latter  has  yet  to  reply)  : 

“Paul  Krassner,  in  his  recent  Cavalier  article,  ‘Don’t 
•  Mention  My  Name  in  Sheboygan,’  paints  a  picture  of 
harmless,  happy  hicks  in  a  sausage-gorging  orgy. 


“What  he  did  not  point  out  was  that  while  these 
Sheboyganites  waste  their  time  and  energy  and  tons  of 
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Similarly,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree  from  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  hypocritically  refuses  to  help  a  desperate  girl 
with  an  unwanted  pregnancy,  to  the  war-hawk  who 
prescribes  napalm  for  Vietnamese  children  who  live  in 
a  village  where  there  are  “suspected”  Viet  Cong  guer¬ 
rillas. 

And,  of  a  few  hundred  of  those  physicians  who  re¬ 
ferred  patients  to  a  now-retired  doctor  who  did  help, 
not  one  would  testify  in  his  behalf  when  he  was  prose¬ 
cuted.  If  Lynda  Bird  got  knocked  up,  do  you  think  for 
an"  instant  that  Lyndon  would  send  her  to  Tiajuana? 
Are  you  kidding  ?  He’d  have  her  in  the  finest  operating 
room  in  the  nation  quicker  than  you  could  demote  the 
Secret  Service  agents  who  had  been  assigned  to  watch 
her. 

On  December  1st,  the  AMA  decided  against  urging 
states  to  loosen  their  abortion  laws.  And  loosening 
would  have  been  a  compromise  at  best.  Thus,  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Human  Abortion  (P.O.  Box  1862,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  94101)  does  not  endorse  “legalized”  abortion;  they 
ask :  “Does  one  ever  speak  of  a  legal  tooth  extraction,  a 
legal  appendectomy,  a  legal  hysterectomy,  a  legal  ton¬ 
sillectomy?” 

They  point  out  the  problem  of  getting  “involved  in 
the  complexities  of  whether  to  allow  abortion  to  protect 
the  physical  and/or  mental  health  of  the  pregnant 
woman  for  rape,  incest  and  so  on.  As  long  as  such  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  these  individual  (and  relatively 
rare)  cases,  progress  will  be  frustrated  simply  be¬ 
cause  underlying  every  argument  is  the  mistaken  con¬ 
cept  that  abortion,  in  itself,  is  evil.  It  would  be  rather 
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strange  to  hear  surgery  for  ulcers  described  as  evil 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  a  condition 
which  warrants  change.” 

Unless  you  happen  to  be  anti-contraception  (in  which 
case  you  would  at  least  be  consistent),  then  you  are 
playing  God  by  drawing  the  line  at  the  precise  moment 
of  conception  as  to  the  morality  of  birth  prevention. 

Ads  by  the  Society  for  Humane  Abortion  have  been 
turned  down  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The  National  Review,  The  Saturday 
Review,  and  The  The  Republic.  They  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  Oakland 
Tribune  and  The  Nation.  On  Monday  night,  January 
10th,  9  p.m.  at  The  Committee  in  San  Francisco,  I  will 
do  a  benefit  (“An  Evening  With  a  Self-Styled  Abortion¬ 
ist”)  for  the  Society.  Tickets,  $2.50.  For  reservations 
call  The  Committee,  EX  2-0807. 

Ideally,  the  laws  against  abortion  should  be  repealed. 
In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  open  a  small  hospital — * 
which  wouldn’t  be  at  all  concerned  about  its  image — 
where  women  could  get  legal  abortions  because  the  re¬ 
quired  board  of  doctors  would  give  the  go-ahead.  I’d 
like  to  know  the  practical  ramifications  of  that  idea,  as 
well  as  this :  an  abortion  ship. 

After  all,  the  American  Heart  Association  can  have 
a  gambling  ship  three  miles  out  to  sea  even  though 
gambling  is  illegal.  ... 

The  Lysergic  and  the  Libel 

In  issue  #60  I  wrote  about  my  very  first  drug  ex¬ 
perience,  which  had  taken  place  back  in  April:  “LSD 
was  fun.  I  could  easily  take  it  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
month,  or  once  a  year,  but  if  I  never  take  it  ever  again, 
I’ll  be  happy.  I  enjoy  coping  with  reality.” 

In  October  I  took  my  second  LSD  trip. 

It’s  difficult  to  describe  .  .  .  the  same  way  it’s  difficult 
to  describe  a  trial  .  .  .  nevertheless,  I’ll  go  through  the 
motions  of  both. 

M.  S.  Arnoni,  editor  of  The  Minority  of  One,  insti¬ 
tuted  a  lawsuit— the  only  one  that  has  ever  been 
brought  against  The  Realist  since  its  inception  in  1958 
— alleging  that  Yours  Untruly  (see  issue  #26)  “pub¬ 
lished  a  false,  exaggerated  and  sensational  article  and 
the  same  was  wrongfully,  wickedly  and  maliciously 
printed  and  extensively  circulated”;  that,  as  a  result, 
Mr.  Arnoni  “has  been  injured,  prejudiced  and  damaged 
in  his  good  name,  business  reputation  and  social  Stand¬ 
ing  in  his  community” ;  and  that  the  editorial  “caused 
plaintiff  to  lose  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  friends, 
his  acquaintances  and  the  public  generally  .  .  .  and 
caused  [him]  to  suffer  great  pain  and  mental  anguish.” 

He  was  suing  for  half  a  million  dollars— oops,  there 
goes  the  whole  Realist  petty  cash  account — but  he  was 
willing  to  settle  out  of  court  for  $3500. 

I  refused. 

And  so,  this  month,  our  trial  took  place.  With  a  jury. 
It  had  all  the  unreality  of  lysergic  acid.  Certainly  the 
numb  excitement  of  apprehension  was  comparable  to 
LSD. 

The  first  time,  there  had  been  a  visual  hallucina¬ 
tion;  While  I  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  more  and 
more  giddy,  my  guide  left  the  room  for  a  moment. 
When  he  returned  I  was  convinced  that  he  had  put  on 
clown  makeup.  Hyper-self-centered,  I  had  assumed  that 
he  was  on  my  trip  and  therefore  it  seemed  quite  natural 
that  he  should  want  to  entertain  me  in  such  a  fashion. 


The  second  time,  there  was  an  auditory  hallucina¬ 
tion  :  I  was  at  the  home  of  a  friend  who  lives  on  the 
outskirts  of  Los  Angeles,  and  while  we  were  sitting  and 
talking  on  the  porch  he  remarked  that  our  conversa¬ 
tion  was  competing  with  a  Ray  Charles  record  playing 
inside.  Suddenly  we  were  both  positive  that  the  volume 
on  the  phonograph  in  the  living  room  had  been  turned 
up  by  his  wife,  who  must  have  overheard  his  comment. 
She  hadn’t. 

I  wondered  what  Message  there  would  be  this  time. 

The  Ray  Charles  record  got  stuck  and  kept  repeating 
two  words  in  the  lyrics :  love  only  .  .  .  love  only  .  .  .  love 
only  .  .  .  love  only  .  .  .  love  only  .  .  .  No  matter  how 
deeply  I  might  ever  delve  into  insanity,  I  trust  I’ll 
always  hang  onto  the  reality  that  this  was  merely  the 
great  god  Coincidence  once  again  unknowingly  at  work. 

A  fellow  named  Alias  gave  credit  to  the  Universe, 
though. 

“Here  comes  Alias,”  I  said,  “dragging  in  the  goddam 
Universe  again.” 

“I  always  carry  it  with  me,”  he  replied. 

Alias  was  high,  not  on  LSD,  but  on  Subud  (which 
describes  itself  as  “a  life-long  process”  complete  with 
spiritual  exercises).  It  is  not  just  a  coincidence  that  all 
the  people  I  know  in  Subud  have  changed  their  first 
name.  Which  is  why  I  called  him  Alias.  Getting  away 
with  it,  of  course,  through  love  only. 

The  manager  of  a  leading  folk-rock  group  was  there. 
He  was  high,  not  on  Subud,  but  on  LSD.  He  had  lost  a 
wife  to  Subud  once.  Now  he  understood  why  the  appli¬ 
cation  form  states:  “My  husband  does  not  object  to 
my  participating  in  Subud.”  I  asked  what  would  happen 
if  his  group  changed  their  name.  He  said  he’d  already 
suggested  that  they  call  themselves  The  Punks,  but 
they  felt  this  would  not  exactly  smack  of  pragmatic 
wisdom. 

After  much  discussion  of  identity  and  labels,  I  finally 
concluded:  “Judge  Peter  Schmuck  would’ve  changed  his 
name  if  he  hadn’t  been  one.” 

The  judge  in  my  libel  case  was  once  involved  in  a 
scandal.  During  the  period  when  he  was  first  nomi¬ 
nated,  underworld  leader  Frank  Costello’s  telephone 
was  being  tapped,  and  there  were  front-page  headlines 
about  a  conversation  between  Costello  and  the  not-yet- 
judge,  who  said:  “You  have  my  undying  loyalty.”  Still 
he  was  elected,  thereby  proving  that  as  a  people  we  are 
always  willing  to  reward  gratitude  if  only  it  be  sincere. 

At  any  rate,  he  conducted  my  trial  quite  fairly. 

In  this  type  of  case,  where  one  is  accused  of  libel  per 
se,  the  burden  is  shifted  onto  the  defendant  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  he  wrote.  My  defense  was  handled 
with  brilliant  understatement  by  The  Realist’s  attorney, 
Marty  Scheiman. 

While  the  jury  was  out,  I  paced  in  the  courtroom, 
alone  save  for  the  in  god  we  trust  inscription  on  the 
wall  and  a  group  of  court  clerks  and  officers.  I  went  up 
to  them  and  said  in  a  loud  voice :  “Excuse  me,  where  do 
I  go  to  bribe  the  jury?” 

“Right  to  state  prison,”  said  one.  “You  better  be 
careful  or  you’ll  wind  up  in  even  more  trouble,”  said 
another.  “You  must  be  pretty  cynical,”  said  another. 

“No,  I  have  great  faith  in  this  jury.  Come  on,  you 
know  I  wasn’t  serious.” 

“A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  guy  who  said  he 
was  going  to  put  a  bomb  on  a  plane,  and  he  was  only 
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joking,  but  they  sent  him  to  jail.” 

“That’s  different.  Listen,  would  I  have  come  up  to  all 
five  of  you  like  this  if  I  hadn’t  been  kidding?” 

“Well,  there’s  some  things  you  don’t  kid  about.” 

All  this  hostility,  imagine,  and  to  think  I  had  ap¬ 
proached  them  with  love  only. 

The  real  Message  of  my  second  LSD  trip  came  about 
when  we  realized  that  we  weren’t  tape  recording  the 
session.  With  a  finger-waving-in-the-air  gesture  of  pro¬ 
found  silliness,  I  proclaimed:  “You  can’t  tape  record 
life!” 

I’m  sure  I  could’ve  managed  to  say  the  same  thing 
without  LSD.  The  drug  seldom  really  changes  you — 
there  are  too  many  stiffs  who  will  spend  hours  telling 
you  how  they’ve  transcended  their  ego — it  simply  ex¬ 
tends  your  present  direction.  I  know  a  left-winger  who 
takes  LSD  only  to  undergo  a  mystical  confirmation  of 
his  Marxist  orientation  .  .  .  and,  conversely,  a  high  gov¬ 
ernment  theoi'etician,  to  whom  Southeast  Asia  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  abstract  war-game  board,  who  is  an  LSD- 
head. 

The  jury  stays  out  for  53  minutes. 

This  being  a  civil  case,  they  need  at  least  10  out  of 
12  votes  for  a  verdict  (otherwise  it  will  be  a  hung  jury 
and  the  case  can  be  re-tried).  The  loser  will  have  to 
pay  the  winner’s  court  costs.  If  I  lose  I’m  subject  to 
compensatory  damages  (as  little  as  6c)  plus  punitive 
damages  (“Don’t  do  it  again,  buster!”)  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  jury. 

They  file  back  into  their  seats.  Intimations  of  soap- 
opera  organ  music.  They’ve  been  talking  about  me. 
Seven  men  (including  two  Negroes)  and  five  women 
(including  an  attractive  lady  in  a  yellow  knit  dress  who 
smiled  in  all  the  right  places).  They  know  something 
I  don’t  know.  It’s  like  being  in  the  middle  of  a  movie 
only  you  have  to  urinate  but  you  don’t  want  to  miss  the 
good  part. 

The  foreman,  a  retired  bank  president,  is  going  to 
say  that  the  jury  has  found  either  for  the  plaintiff  or 
for  the  defendant.  Waiting  for  orgasm.  Think  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  Watching  and  listening  to  the  silence.  I 
wonder  what  the  Beatles  ai'e  doing  right-this-minute. 
Focusing  on  the  word  to  come:  plaintiff  or  defendant? 

I  won  the  case,  10-2. 

The  ecstacy  of  this  victory  was  like  nothing  that  LSD 
will  ever  be  able  to  produce  for  me. 

The  Realist  Competition 

Barbra  Streisand  is  suing  Trans  World  Airlines  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  214-million  dollars 
because  of  the  “unlawful”  use  of  her  name  and  picture 
in  printed  ads  and  NBC  commercials.  Sample:  A  bill¬ 
board  asserting,  Barbra  Streisand  Sings  on  TWA.  Well, 
at  least  her  voice  is  heard  on  records  played  in  flight. 
The  airline  claims  that  its  contract  with  Columbia 
Records  includes  the  right  to  advertise  performers. 
Barbra  complains  that  as  a  result  of  the  ads  she  is 
“greatly  distressed  and  humiliated”  and  has  been  “ex¬ 
posed  to  public  ridicule  and  contempt.” 

Those  are  the  facts.  Now,  since  more  and  more  cases 
are  in  effect  being  taken  out  of  the  courtroom  and  tried 
in  the  press,  The  Realist  is  going  to  sponsor  a  contest: 
You  are  the  attorney  for  Barbra  Streisand.  Write  a 
final  summation  of  your  client’s  plaint  which  will  con¬ 
vince  the  jury  to  find  in  her  favor.  Entries  ought  to 
be  somewhere  between  300  and  1000  words;  must  be 
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postmarked  no  later  than  March  13th,  1966.  The  win¬ 
ner  will  receive  $50.  This  is  not  a  hoax.  Anyone  may 
enter  except  Barbra  Streisand’s  lawyer. 

"Don't  Get  Involved" 

opening  shot:  The  American  Eagle  symbol.  Its  “E. 
Pluribus  Unum”  motto  fades  into  the  title  of  this 
screenplay. 

cut  to  :  A  bed.  mom  and  dad  carry  on  a  dialogue  for  us 
to  hear  while  the  camera  shows  them  fi'om  all  pos¬ 
sible  angles  in  a  parody  of  the  beginning  of  Hiro- 
shima  Mon  Amour. 
mom:  Honey? 
dad:  Yes,  dear? 

mom:  Could  I  ask  you  something? 
dad:  Of  course. 

mom:  Well — it’s  just  that — you  don’t  seem  to  have 
your  heart  in  your  foreplay  tonight. 
dad:  You  mean  it’s  not  going  to  be  a  meaningful  ex¬ 
perience  again? 

mom  :  It’s  never  a  meaningful  experience  any  more.  It’s 
just  a  ritual  we  go  through  each  time. 
dad:  I’m  sorry,  but — do  you  realize  how  heavily  com¬ 
mitted  we  are? 

mom  :  Darling,  that’s  what  marriage  is  all  about.  Total 
commitment. 

dad:  No,  no,  no — I’m  talking  about  how  heavily  com¬ 
mitted  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

MOM :  Oh,  all  you  ever  care  about  is  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world.  Don’t  you  ever  care  about  my  feelings? 
dad:  Are  you  aware  that  we  now  have  750,000  troops 
over  there? 

mom  :  I  don’t  care  if  the  whole  American  army  is  over 
there. 

dad:  Well,  you  heard  what  the  President  said  on  tele¬ 
vision.  That  we  should  all  of  us  not  go  to  bed  any 
night  without  asking  whether  we  have  done  every¬ 
thing  we  could  do  that  day  to  win  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam. 

mom  :  I’m  sure  he  didn’t  mean  that  literally,  dear. 
dad:  Well,  I  tgke  it  literally,  I  can’t  help  it.  I  want  to 
do  something. 

mom  :  They  already  are  doing  something. 
dad:  It’s  always  they.  Never  we.  I  want  to  feel  involved 
in  the  world  situation. 

MOM :  I’m  going  to  tell  you  something,  sweetheart,  and 
I  want  you  to  listen  carefully.  I’m  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  a  marital  relationship  that  has  to  serve  as  a 
barometer  of  international  tension. 

DAD:  Oh,  come,  now,  it  can’t  be  as  bad  as  all  that. 
mom  :  Oh,  yes  it  can.  The  day  they  built  the  Berlin 
Wall,  a  barrier  went  up  between  us. 

DAD:  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  was  suffering  from  universal 
guilt. 

mom  :  Nonsense.  You  were  suffering  from  a  severe  case 
of  unrequited  nationalism. 

DAD:  Sometimes  you  talk  like  a  Commie  sympathizer. 
mom  :  And  then  there  was  Korea.  The  day  they  crossed 
the  38th  Parallel,  you  became  impotent. 

DAD :  It  was  only  temporary.  I  regained  my  virility. 
cut  to:  Close-up  of  a  toaster.  Immediately  following 
the  words  “my  virility”  in  previous  scene,  two  slices 
of  toast  pop  up.  mom’s  hand  reaches  for  them.  The 
family — mom,  dad  and  college-age  son — are  having 
breakfast,  dad  is  reading  the  newspaper,  son  is  try- 
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ing  to  get  his  attention. 

SON:  Say,  Dad? 

DAD:  (Camera  behind  him  shows  him  underlining  with 
a  pen  certain  lines  in  an  editorial.)  Just  a  minute, 
Son.  (He  writes,  “That’s  so  true!”  in  the  margin.) 
Yes,  what  is  it? 

SON :  I  was  thinking  about  what  the  President  said  on 
v  television  last  night  about  Vietnam — 
dad:  And  you  felt  you  wanted  to  participate  in  some 
way? 

SON :  No,  I  don’t  want  to  kill  any  Vietnamese. 
mom  :  And  you  certainly  don’t  want  any  Vietnamese  to 
kill  you. 

DAD:  Look,  you  don’t  have  to  kill  anybody  directly.  I 
have  a  friend  of  a  friend  in  the  Defense  Department. 
What  with  your  rotc  credits,  I  think  we  might  be 
able  to  get  you  into  their  special  Military  Adviser 
training  program. 

SON :  Dad,  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that,  as  far  as 
participation  goes,  I  mean  where  I — me — where  / 
could  really  do  something  concrete  .  .  .  well,  what  I 
was  thinking  of  was  the  horrible  danger  lurking  only 
ninety  miles  from  our  own  shore. 
mom:  You  mean  Cuba? 

SON :  No,  Mississippi  .  .  .  I’d  like  to  go  there  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

dad:  But,  son,  it’s  dangerous  down  there. 

SON :  I  know  that,  but  I’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  soul- 
searching,  and,  Dad  .  .  .  Mom  .  .  .  I — I’ve  decided  to 
become  a  voter  registration  worker  in  the  South. 

MOM :  Oh,  God,  how  have  we  failed ! 

DAD:  Now  you  listen  to  me,  you  have  no  business  going 
to  Mississippi — 

SON  :  But,  Dad—  i 
MOM:  Oh,  God,  where  did  we  go  wrong! 
dad:  Don’t  but-Dad  me.  If  you  were  really  concerned 
about  voting  rights,  you’d  want  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
do  something  about  insuring  free  elections  there. .  . . 
MOM :  All  right,  that’s  enough — please,  no  arguments 
this  morning.  (To  Dad)  Anyway,  you’ve  got  to  get 
to  the  office.  (To  Son)  And  if  you  don’t  hurry  you’ll 
be  late  for  classes. 

SON:  And  what  are  your  plans,  Mom? 

MOM :  I  think  today  I’m  going  to  report  some  obscene 
mail  to  the  postmaster,  (doorbell  rings.  Mom  an¬ 
swers  door.  It’s  the  mailman.  He  gives  her  mail.  She 
looks  through  the  mail.)  Ah,  yes,  here’s  some  more 
of  it  now.  (Looks  at  what  appears  to  be  photos.) 
Uchh,  disgusting! 

SON :  Can  I  see  them,  Mom? 

MOM :  Certainly  not,  they’re  obscene  photographs. 
(Heads  for  telephone)  I’d  better  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  right  now.  (Begins  dialing) 

CUT  to:  A  telephone  ringing.  The  postmaster  picks  it 
up,  brings  it  to  his  mouth.  As  he  speaks,  camera 
moves  back  to  show  him  sitting  at  desk. 
postmaster:  Postmaster  speaking  .  .  .  yes,  ma’m,  yes 
.  .  .  two  o’clock  this  afternoon  would  be  fine  .  .  .  oh, 
ma’am?  .  .  .  please  be  sure  to  bring  the  obscene  mail 
with  you  .  .  .  swell  .  .  .  I’ll  see  you  then  .  .  .  thank 
you  .  .  .  goodbye.  (Hangs  up.  Then  licks  his  chops 
and  rubs  his  hands  together.) 
cut  to  :  Attractive,  college-age  girl,  talking  to  SON,  on 
campus. 

girl:  I  just  don’t  wanna  get  involved. 

SON :  Look,  I’m  not  asking  you  to  marry  me  .  .  .  I’m 
not  even  asking  you  to  go  steady  ...  all  I  want  you 


to  do  is  go  on  one  lousy  picket  line  with  me. 
cut  to  :  dad’s  office.  He  presses  buzzer  of  intercom. 

Secretary’s  voice  says  “Yes,  sir?” 

DAD:  After  you  finish  typing  out  those  sales  orders,  I’d 
like  you  to  do  a  little  research  for  me.  I  want  you  to 
check  into  the  height  of  the  average  Viet  Cong.  .  .  . 
cut  to:  postmaster’s  office  .  .  .  mom  enters  ...  He 
has  the  window-shades  down  .  .  .  candlelight  .  .  . 
soft  music  on  phonograph. 
postmaster:  Did  you  bring  the  obscene  mail? 
mom  :  Yes. 

postmaster:  You  show  me  yours  and  I’ll  show  you 
mine.  .  .  . 

CUT  to:  girl:  I  just  don’t  wanna  get  involved,  that’s  all. 
CUT  to:  dad:  You  say  the  average  height  of  a  Viet  Cong 
gook  is  four  feet  seven  inches  .  .  .  are  you  sure? 

CUT  TO:  mom  and  postmaster  dancing. 
cut  TO:  girl:  Can’t  I  just  meet  you  at  the  movies  after 
the  demonstration? 

cut  TO:  dad:  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  some  of 
these  so-called  Viet  Cong  I’ve  seen  on  the  news  are 
actually  Red  Chinese  soldiers.  .  .  . 
cut  to:  postmaster:  You  wanna  play  Post  Office? 

CUT  TO :  GIRL :  Look,  I’ll  print  your  placard  for  you,  but 
that’s  as  far  as  I  go. 

cut  to  :  dad  :  They  must  be  smuggling  them  in  through 
Hanoi. 

cut  to:  postmaster  and  mom  necking  furiously  on  his 
desk. 

CUT  to  :  girl  :  I  told  you,  I  don’t  go  all  the  way. 

CUT  to:  Close-up  of  a  strange  man’s  face.  He  is  a 
rapist.  He  is  talking  to  his  victim, 
rapist:  I’m  going  to  rape  you. 

victim:  (a  sweet  little  old  lady)  You  just  want  me 
for  my  body. 

cut  to:  postmaster’s  office.  He  begins  to  undress  mom. 

She  speaks  in  a  teasing  way. 
mom  :  I’m  going  to  report  you  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
cut  to:  son,  nuzzling  girl’s  ear  and  mumbling  into  it 
at  the  same  time. 

SON :  Please,  you  don’t  even  have  to  carry  a  sign  or  any¬ 
thing.  I  just  want  you  to  be  with  me. 
cut  to  :  rapist  :  Promise  me  you  wan’t  scream. 

VICTIM :  Oh,  yes,  I  will,  (screams)  Help — criminal  as¬ 
sault,  criminal  assault — help,  help,  I’m  being  crimi¬ 
nally  assaulted — help!  (She  keeps  this  up,  a  parody 
of  That  Scene  in  The  Knack,  and  a  crowd  gathers 
around  them,  being  careful  not  to  interfere.) 
rapist:  I  love  you. 

victim  :  Years  from  now . . .  when  you  talk  about  this  . . . 
cut  to:  dad,  walking  along  the  street,  muttering  to 
himself. 

dad:  We’re  too  soft  on  Communism,  too  soft,  too  soft. . . 
cut  to:  postmaster:  (teasing)  You’re  giving  me  a 
hard  time.  .  .  . 

CUT  to:  girl:  You  can  do  whatever  you  want  (she  says 
to  son),  I  won’t  protest. 

SON:  I  know  you’ve  demonstrated  with  other  guys. 
cut  to:  victim.  Her  dress  has  been  torn  off,  and  she  is 
wearing  old-fashioned  pantaloons,  etc.  DAD  walks  by 
and  joins  the  crowd  watching.  He  speaks  to  a  man  in 
the  crowd. 

dad:  Excuse  me,  what’s  going  on  here? 
man  :  Rape  in  progress. 

(We  now  have  a  Psycho-like  series  of  quick  cuts  .  .  . 
back  and  forth,  between  postmaster  and  mom  ;  between 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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The  Americanization  of  Zen 

by  William  Dufty 

Irving  Cardinal  Rosenbloom,  ranking  prelate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  was  among 
the  first  serene  pilgrims  to  visit  the  relocated  Ryoanji 
Zen  Buddhist  Temple  Garden  of  Kyoto,  opened  at  last 
after  being  moved — the  positioning  and  polar  axis  of 
each  volcanic  stone  having  been  registered  by  com¬ 
puter — to  Scarsdale. 

With  Japan  gold-rich  and  pebble-poor  from  meeting 
the  demand  for  Zen  relics  from  U.S.  zealots,  Dow 
Chemical  Corporation  announced  it  would  soon  market 
a  line  of  beautiful  Realfake  plastic  volcanic  stones. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Heart  Fund,  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Institute,  the  Hertz  Rent-A-Gall-Bladder  Foundation, 
the  Mothers  March  on  Dandruff,  Hemorrhoids  Anony¬ 
mous  and  other  pillars  of  the  diseasestablishment,  seek¬ 
ing  to  end  incestuous  infighting  over  slim  telethon  pick¬ 
ings,  merged  into  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Death. 

Rejecting  Zenotions  of  negotiated  peace  with  mi¬ 
crobes,  viruses  and  other 
Schweitzerei,  the  NAPD 
escalated  a  national  Buy 
American  Health  program, 
in  an  attempt  to  snuff  out 
outbreaks  of  Blue  Cross 
card  burnings  at  Viet 
Cong  brown  rice  cookout 
orgies  in  the  yacht-infested 
Okefenokie  Swamps. 

Saffron  -  robed,  former 
NASA  Chaplain  Otis  Fur¬ 
long,  premature  Peace 
Corpsman,  one-time  na¬ 
tional  idol,  immolated  him¬ 
self  by  coldfire  after  un¬ 
wittingly  discovering  the 
30-year  Tranquilize  Our 
Backward  Areas  campaign 
he  had  been  fronting  to  dis¬ 
tribute  obsolescent  last- 
year’s  miracle  drugs  gratis 
to  ungrateful  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations  had  been  a 
corporation  -  charity  -  tax  - 
write-off  gimmick  of  the  Upyours  Pharmaceutical  Car¬ 
tel,  as  Furlong  put  it,  “the  whole  cotton-picking  time.’’ 

A  statue  was  raised — by  telekinesis — in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  canonizing  the  legendary  Harvard  Zen 
monk  who  ran  up  a  $114  American  Express  tab  in  a 
Broadway  Mambo  and  belly-rub  emporium  satorizing 
a  sanpaku  taxi  dancer  in  the  winter  of  1965.  This  brief 
star-crossed  encounter  inspired  the  macrobiotic  masti¬ 
cation  and  marching  folk-anthem,  Come  On,  Baby,  It 
Won’t  Hurt  Bad — Chew,  Chew,  Chew.  .  .  . 

Boys  and  girls  danced  together  in  Lincoln  Center 
Plaza  celebrating  the  withering  away  of  the  Matta- 
chine  Society. 

Delegations  of  Herosandwich  Maidens,  hairy-lipped 
(Continued  on  Back  Cover) 
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The  Devil’s  Visit  to  New  York 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 

-  -r  ~  -  -  -  -  -  — - 

If  a  pious  non-entity  like  Pope  Paul  could,  while  tippy- 
toeing  through  New  York  on  the  arm  of  Cardinal  Fran¬ 
cis  (“Kitty’’)  Spellman,  provoke  the  greatest  press, 
radio  and  TV  coverage  in  recent  memory,  imagine 
what  a  really  interesting  personality  might  stir  up. 
Like,  say,  his  Holiness’  Honorable  Opposition,  a  very 
definite  personality  whose  kingdom  is  based  in  some 
respects  upon  as  shadowy  a  basis  as  that  of  Giovanni 
Battista  Montini  (whose  stage  name  is  Paul  VI). 

We  are  speaking  of  the  Devil. 

Obviously  there  would  be  no  greater  drawing  power 
than  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Milton  was  unconsciously 
right  when  the  Devil  emerged  as  the  more  sympathetic 
and  vital  person  in  Paradise  Lost.  We  all  seem  to  re¬ 
member  and  even  cherish  the  villains  long  after  the 
heroes  have  descended  into  the  blissful  quicksand  of  a 
“happy  ending.” 

The  Realist  now  presents  a  factual,  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  the  follow-up  to  the  Pope’s  New 
York  visit,  and  how  for  once  the  Devil  didn’t  take  the 

hindmost. 

The  official  attitude  to 
the  Devil’s  visit  was  best 
expressed  by  an  editorial 
in  The  New  York  Times 
which  said,  in  part: 
“.  .  .  while  offensive  to 
many  religious  sensibili¬ 
ties,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  ‘devil’s’  vis¬ 
it  to  New  York  must  be 
considered  in  the  spirit  of 
the  American  tradition  of 
offering  Equal  Time  and 
Opportunity  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  all  views,  how¬ 
ever  distasteful.  .  .  .” 

Naturally,  preparations 
for  the  Devil’s  visit  were 
even  more  elaborate  than 
those  for  the  Pope.  Secur¬ 
ity  and  protocol  were  top 
priority  considerations 
which  at  times  proved 
baffling. 

As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  in  an  interview,  “The 
problem  here  is  simple  .  .  .  just  who  are  we  protecting? 
I’d  say  we’re  really  faced  with  the  problem  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  public  from  our  infamous  visitor,  which  re¬ 
minds  me  that  I’m  going  to  have  a  thorough  check  of 
the  records  to  see  if  we  can  indict  him  on  any  of  a 
number  of  charges  while  he’s  here  .  .  .  diplomatic  im¬ 
munity  be  damned !” 

New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Vincent  Brod¬ 
erick  was  faced  with  a  dilemma  of  his  own:  whether 
to  c(jrect  his  police  to  face  the  Devil  or  the  crowd.  He 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  City  Fire  Commissioner 
for  the  loan  of  asbestos  Fire-Fighting  suits  of  the  type 
used  in  chemical  and  aircraft  fires,  to  be  worn  by  the 
escorting  motorcycle  police  in  the  motorcade. 


The  Consecration  of  the  Host 
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Protocol,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  hard  to 
establish  since  there  existed  no  secular  expertise  on 
this  subject,  and  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  led  to  some  delicate  sit¬ 
uations  as  far  as  preliminary  consultations  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  day  was  saved  for  secularists  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment  when  a  check  of  personnel  there  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  “Staff  Demonologist”  left  over  from  the 
Harding  Administration  and  serving  unnoticed  since 
that  time  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum.  A  frail, 
brooding  man  of  82,  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  third  cousin 
by  marriage  of  H.  P.  Lovecraft,  and  the,  leading  U.S. 
authority  on  obscene  Runic  inscriptions. 

“Let  the  entire  affair  be  ruled  by  common  sense  and 
a  native  delicacy,”  he  stated.  “Simple  observance  of  a 
few  rules  will  allow  the  affair  to  come  off  without  in¬ 
cident.  For  instance,  be  sure  that  all  crosses,  or  cruci¬ 
fixes  publically  displayed  along  the  Devil’s  route  to  the 
Waldorf  and  the  U.N.  be  covered.  See  to  it  that  no  one 
makes  a  sign  of  the  cross  in  his  presence,  and  have  the 
police  make  a  search  of  all  suspected  religious  fanatics 
for  hidden  vials  of  Holy  Water  that  they  might  want 
to  asperge  the  Devil  with.  One  single  drop  of  Holy 
Water  touching  the  person  of  our  distinguished  visitor 
might  have  frightful  consequences.” 

The  time  and  place  of  the  Devil’s  arrival  posed  even 
more  delicate  problems,  since  it  was  not  known  just 
where  he  was  coming  from  and  by  what  means  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

Seismologists  at  Fordham,  when  consulted,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  he  might  simply  erupt  from  the 
ground  somewhere  in  a  sparsely  settled  area.  It  was 
presumed  that  he  would  avoid  erupting  up  through 
cemeteries  or  churchyards  because  they  were  “conse¬ 
crated  ground.” 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  due  to  the  special  consid¬ 
erations  such  an  emergence  upon  the  earth  would  in¬ 
volve,  a  slag  pit  of  the  Acme  Smelting  and  Ore  Process¬ 
ing  Yard  in  Corona,  Long  Island,  would  be  an  accept¬ 
able  site  for  the  “spewing  forth”  as  it  was  character¬ 
ized  by  the  editor  of  Our  Sunday  Messenger,  a  leading 
Catholic  intellectual  weekly. 

A  battalion  size  detachment  of  the  Office  of  Chemical 
Warfare  set  up  a  camp  at  the  Smelter  and  posted  warn¬ 
ing  signs  and  radar,  keeping  the  press  corps  at  a  safe 
distance.  “Belch-out”  time  was  set  for  6  a.m.  of  All 
Hallow’s  Eve,  the  only  appropriate  day  on  the  Church 
Calendar  for  His  Majesty’s  appearance. 

Here  follows  a  sampling  of  Press  Opinion  just  prior 
to  the  Devil’s  emergence. 

■The  New  York  Daily  News:  “GO  TO  HELL! — Yes, 
we  know  that  we  are  going  to  offend  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  with  this  statement  but  we  know  that  all  of  our 
readers,  without  exception,  will  agree  with  our  plain- 
speaking  statement.  Yes,  the  Devil  and  those  homo¬ 
sexuals  and  Commies  at  the  U.N.  who  are  responsible 
for  bringing  him  here  can  all  go  to  Hell,  and  if  they 
think  they  can.  .  .  .” 

Status  Magazine:  “Just  how  does  one  address  the 
Devil?  Unique  situation  posed  by  arrival  of  The  Prince 
of  Darkness.  Although  he’s  probably  a  distant  cousin 
of  ours,  like  most  Royalty  there  remains  the  problem 
of  just  how  to  approach  our  most  unusual  visitor.  .  .  .” 

Good  Housekeeping :  “How  to  remove  the  odor  of 
sulphur  without  damage  to  fabrics.  .  . 
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Vogue:  “Pontifical  White  is  definitely  and  irrevocably 
out  as  Couturiers  scramble  for  the  dye  vats  seeking 
hellish  shades  of  ego-  and  figure-flattering  red.  Red  is 
dreadfully  in,  as  is  the  new  Rudy  Gernreich  “Hot  Bra” 
which  not  only  uplifts,  but  also  points  the  bosom  ac¬ 
cusingly,  and  causes  electronic  tingles.  To  quote  Mr. 
Rudy  himself,  “It’s  as  if  the  Evil  One’s  hand  had  lightly, 
caressingly,  meaningfully  touched  YOU!”  Courreges 
introduces  detachable,  self-whipping  red  leather  tails 
and  is  showing  a  new  line  of  cloven  boots  which  will 
dismay  all  but  habitual  wearers  of  Japanese  split-toe 
sandals.  .  .  .” 

The  National  Enquirer:  “I  LOOKED  UPON  THE 
DEVIL  AND  THEN  OFFERED  MY  BODY  TO  THE 
FIRST  MAN  WHO  CAME  ALONG  EVEN  THOUGH 
I  AM  A  RESPECTABLE  MARRIED  WOMAN,  THE 
MOTHER  OF  TEN!” 

A  sampling  of  the  commercial  reaction  to  the  Devil’s 
visit  is  of  equal  interest: 

Pocket  Books,  Ballantine,  Avon,  Dell  and  Signet 
simultaneously  rushed  special  souvenir  paperback  edi¬ 
tions  of  Dante’s  Inferno  into  print,  all  with  the  usual 
Gustave  Dore  illustrations.  Grove  Press,  not  to  be 
eclipsed,  dredged  up  the  long-lost  pornographic  Aubrey 
Beardsley  illustrations  for  Paradise  Lost  and  issued 
them  with  a  preface  especially  written  by  Gershon 
Legman. 

Revlon  and  Max  Factor  engaged  in  a  million-dollar 
lawsuit  over  the  rights  to  the  trademark  for  lipstick 
called  Hot  Lips. 

The  Young’s  Rubber  Co.  featured  a  new  “Trojan 
Tickler”  with  “simulated  Devil’s  Horns  on  the  tip  .  .  . 
guaranteed  not  to  harm  the  delicate  membranes.  .  .  .” 

The  classified  surplus-type  ads  on  the  back  page  of 
The  N.Y.  Times  Sunday  Sports  Section  featured  ads 
like  this:  “SEE  HIM  IN  SAFETY!  Surplus  black  glass 
viewers  left  over  from  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  for  viewing  solar  eclipses  are  now  made  available 
for  Devil-viewing.  Preserve  your  vision  from  the  actinic 
rays  that  Scientists  tell  us  emanate  from  our  infamous 
visitor.  Only  $2.98  postpaid.  .  .  .” 

Underwood  Potted  Meat  products  showed  a  net  gain 
in  sales  of  over  200%  during  the  Devil’s  visit,  with 
Poland  Water  a  close  second  in  the  percentage  increase 
pattern. 

John’s  Bargain  Stores  made  a  fantastic  killing  when 
a  quality  control  operator  discovered  that  he  could  mass 
convert  the  round  ears  into  sharp  little  devil  horns  on 
600,000  Mickey  Mouse  Club  “Mouseketeer”  factory- 
reject  hats. 

A  random  cross-section  of  subway  graffiti  will  serve 
to  show  the  prevailing  sub-cultural  mood  at  the  time 
of  the  Devil’s  visit. 

Men’s  room,  Times  Square  I.R.T.  Station:  “Hey, 
Devil!  I  got  an  asbestos  cock!  Make  date  any  day  U 
p.m.!”  . 

Men’s  Room  at  the  Feenjon,  Greenwich  Village  Cof¬ 
fee  House:  “The  Devil  is  NOT  Jewish!  He's  an  incan¬ 
descent  spade!” 

Schoolyard  wall  of  P.S.  41 :  “Miss  Crazy  Ethel 
Schivartz  our  teacher  did  it  with  you-know-who  and  got 
her  pussy  burnt.  Pm  glad!” 

The  Archdiocese  of  New  York  circulated  a  full  set  of 
instructions  to  the  Catholic  Faithful  under  the  im¬ 
primatur  of  Cardinal  Spellman: 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Hell’s  Angels  vs,  Berkeley  Vietniks 


by  Paul  Krassner 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  The  Realist 
began  offering  for  sale  a  patriotic 
poster,  red-white-and-blue,  starred-and- 
striped,  hammered-and-sickled.  Its  mes¬ 
sage:"  Fuck  Communism!”  This  official¬ 
looking  epithet  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  satirical  crystallization  of  our  na¬ 
tional  obsession  as  embodied  in  our  in¬ 
ternational  relations. 

On  the  basis  of  sales  of  the  poster, 
we  were  able  to  send — with  poetic 
irony — a  reporter  to  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia:  Robert  Scheer  (whose  ar¬ 
ticle  in  issue  #48,  “Academic  Sin,” 
documented  the  role  of  Michigan  State 
University  .professors  in  the  Diem  dic¬ 
tatorship). 

His  booklet,  How  the  United  States 
Got  Involved  in  Vietnam — based  on  14 
months’  research  —  is  available  free 
from  The  Fund  for  the  Republic,  136 
E.  57  St.,  N.Y.  10022.  As  for  the  article 
which  resulted  from  his  trip,  due  to 
time-and-space  problems  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ramparts  (a  quasi-radical, 
ostensibly  Catholic  magazine)  instead 
of  The  Realist. 

I  was  thinking  about  all  this  as 
Scheer  spoke  at  a  rally  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  this  October.  He  was  compar¬ 
ing  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  with 
Russian  intervention  in  Hungary.  Only 
in  America  can  one  critically  liken 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  Josef  Stalin  and  be 
accused  of  spouting  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda.  (Just  ask  Khrushchev.) 

A  reporter  asked  me  what  I  was  do¬ 
ing  there.  I  explained  that  I  was  a 
graduate  student  majoring  in  Outside 
Agitation.  Actually,  the  Vietnam  Day 
Committee — a  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
Free  Speech  Movement  (Don’t  trust 
anybody  over  30) — had  invited  me  to 
emcee.  “I’m  over  30,”  I  confided  to  the 
audience,  “but  I’m  passing.” 

They  have  since  changed  the  slogan. 
It  now  goes:  Don’t  trust  anybody  .  .  . 

Paul  Goodman  spoke  and  then  it  was 
announced  that  he  needed  to  be  driven 
to  the  airport.  Someone  volunteered, 
and  I  suggested  that  another  volunteer 
was  now  needed  to  protect  the  driver. 

M.S.  Arnoni  spoke  in  his  old  Nazi 
concentration  camp  prisoner’s  uniform. 
He  also  wore  a  white  shirt  and  a  red 
tie,  so  that  nobody  would  mistake  him 
for  a  beatnik.  He  was  on  the  dais  for 
such  a  long  time  that  if  the  Vietnam 
Day  Committee  really  had  a  sense  of 
humor,  they’d  have  gotten  two  guys  in 
S.S.  uniforms  to  drag  him  off. 

Mike  Myerson  spoke  in  a  recently- 
acquired  Vietnamese  worker’s  uniform. 
He  is  under  investigation  by  the  State 
Dept,  for  possible  violation  of  U.S.  de¬ 
parture  control  laws,  for  having  gone 
to  Hanoi. 

He  is  international  secretary  of  the 
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W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs,  a  socialist  youth 
movement.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  charg¬ 
ed  that  the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America 
were  “spawned  by  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ty.”  Officers  of  the  organization  label 
the  charge  “false.”  . 

The  25-year-old  Myerson  is  quite  tall 
and  refers  to  himself  as  “the  Jolly 
Red  Giant.”  He  has  been  informed  by 
the  FBI — which  has  infiltrated  the 
Minutemen,  an  underground  right-wing 
organization — that  he  is  second  on  the 
list  of  the  ten  individuals  the  Minute- 
men  would  most  like  to  kill.  The  FBI 
wouldn’t  tell  him  who  is  first. 

I  thought  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
give  him  one  of  those  Avis  Rent-a-Car 
lapel  buttons  that  say  they’re  only 
number  two  but  they  try  harder. 

Anyway,  the  speeches  and  entertain¬ 
ment  continued  until  that  evening, 
when  15,000  impatient  marchers  were 
chafing  at  the  bit  pulled  by  Ken  Kesey 
and  his  band  of  Merry  Pranksters. 

There  had  been  a  rumor  that  they 
were  going  to  invite  the  Hell’s  Angels 
— various  gangs  of  anti-social  motor¬ 
cyclists — to  a  big  bash  at  their  com¬ 
munity  in  Honda.  When  a  group  of 
Hell’s  Angels  showed  up,  to  their  sur¬ 
prise  they  were  befriended.  And  they 
began  hanging  around. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  Vietnam 
Day  Committee  invited  novelist  Kesey 
to  speak  at  their  rally.  He  accepted, 
dancing  tongue  to  cheek.  Neo-together¬ 
ness:  The  Hell’s  Angels  and  Merry 
Pranksters  painted  a  bus  and  made  toy 
ack-ack  guns  to  use  on  enemy  planes 
(anything  that  flew),  and  a  kind  of 
put-on  cum  put-down  participation  be¬ 
gan  taking  shape. 

Kesey  was  the  next-to-last  speaker. 
There  is  something  about  an  outdoor 
public  address  system  that  can  make 
you  sound  like  a  rabble-rouser  if  you’re 
not  careful,  and  Kesey  commented  on 
the ,  sound  rather  than  the  words  of 
those  who  preceded  him. 

He  played  a  few  bars  on  his  har¬ 
monica  between  his  own  words,  which 
consisted  essentially  of  warning  that 
we  should  love  our  neighbors,  that  the 
protest  march  wasn’t  going  to  change 
anything,  that  wars  have  been  fought 
for  10,000  years. 

Well,  it’s  true.  The  latest  Peace  Cal¬ 
endar  &  Appointment  Book  (available 
for  $1.50  from  the  War  Resisters 
League,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.Y.  10038) 
itself  becomes  inadvertently  cynical  by 
featuring  anti-war  poetry  from  1500 
B.C.  to  the  present.  Still,  you  can’t 
just  ignore  insanity. 

It  took  The  London  Observer  (July 
18,  1965)  to  tell  it  like  it  is: 

“There  is  the  uncouthness,  along 
with  the  dazzling  ability,  revealed  in 


the  minor  personal  traits.  He  picks  his 
nose.  He  is  liable,  when  slumped  down 
in  a  chair,  to  reach  casually  and  un¬ 
ashamedly  into  his  groin  to  ease  his 
pants.  His  phrasing  is  of  a  kind  not 
usually  associated  with  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

“To  a  reporter  who  began  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  trivial  question,  he  said, 
‘Why  do  you  come  and  ask  me,  the 
leader  of  the  Western  world,  a  chick- 
enshit  question  like  that?’  When  the 
handsome  and  dignified  Italian  Secre¬ 
tary  of  NATO,  Signor  Manlio  Brosio, 
came  on  a  visit  to  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  in  Nebraska,  the  President  in¬ 
vited  the  accompanying  reporters  in  the 
plane  to  come  and  talk  with  Mr.  Brosio. 
As  they  settled  down  to  question  the 
distinguished  guest,  the  President  stood 
up.  ‘I’m  going  to  have  a  piss,’  he  ex¬ 
plained.” 

Now  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
evil  about  scratching  your  balls  dur¬ 
ing  a  press  conference — a  few  months 
ago  one  reporter’s  lead  paragraph  be¬ 
gan,  “The  President  handled  himself 
beautifully  this  morning  .  .  .” — the 
frightening  thing  is  the  megalomania 
of  his  crudeness.  In  a  private  inter¬ 
view,  he  avoided  talking  about  Viet¬ 
nam,  so  at  the  end  the  reporter  asked 
him  about  the  war.  Replied  LBJ : 
“What  the  Commies  are  saying  is 
‘Fuck  you,  Lyndon  Johnson.’  And  no 
one’s  going  to  say  ‘Fuck  you,  Lyndon 
Johnson’  arid  get  away  with  it.” 

May  we  have  another  chorus  of  Hail 
to  the  Chief,  please? 

And  so  we  marched  that  Friday 
night,  from  Berkeley  to  Oakland,  where 
the  police  and  the  national  guard  were 
out  in  force,  waiting  on  the  border, 
pointing  prohibitively  at  us  like  an  ar¬ 
row-shaped  Berlin  Wall. 

And  so  we  turned  around  and  march¬ 
ed  back  to  Civic  Center  park  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  where  someone  threw  tear  gas  at 
us  from  a  roof  and  the  jug  band  was 
literally  petrified  and  Bob  Scheer  had 
to  slap  their  faces  while  telling  every¬ 
body  to  lie  down  on  the  grass  because 
tear  gas  rises. 

After  this  unscheduled  intermission, 
the  outdoor  teach-in  continued. 


“I’m  very  sorry,  but  we  of  the  FBI 
are  powerless  to  act  in  a  case  of  oral- 
genital  intimacy  unless  it  has  in  some 
way  obstructed  interstate  commerce.” 
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On  Saturday  afternoon,  we  marched 
again,  this  time  about  5,000  strong. 
Along  the  sidelines,  a  refugee  held  up 
a  poster  which  said  —  in  English, 
French  and  German  —  You  Are  Now 
Leaving  the  Democratic  Sector  of 
Berkeley.  A  little  girl  had  a  sign  that 
said  Welcome  to  Occupied  Oakland.  The 
police  and  the  national  guard  had  once 
again  formed  their  mass  welcoming 
committee.  Instead  of  the  traditional 
We  Shall  Overcome,  we  sang  Help 1 

Enter  the  Hell’s  Angels. 

At  a  previous  civil  rights  demonstra¬ 
tion,  Oakland  police  were  overheard 
encouraging  them  to,  let’s  say,  fool 
around.  And,  when  Jack  Weinberg  (the 
arrestee  inside  the  police  car  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  Berkeley  students  had  sur¬ 
rounded  back  when  it  all  officially  be¬ 
gan)  was  in  jail  he  became  friendly  with 
a  Hell’s  Angel,  who  came  back  to  visit 
him  and  disclosed  that  the  Oakland  po¬ 
lice  had  offered  to  drop  certain  charges 
against  them  if  they  would,  let’s  say, 
mess  up. 

They  wouldn’t  cooperate.  But,  just  as 
in  the  left  wing,  there  is  factionalism 
in  the  Hell’s  Angels.  And  now  here 
they  were,  their  cockiness  having  been 
legitimatized  by  Ken  Kesey  and  his 
magic  harmonica,  although  it  was  hard 
to  tell  exactly  what  side  they  were  on, 
because  for  the  Hell’s  Angels  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  police  would  have 
been  blatantly  out  of  character. 

The  thing  is,  there  were  two  sets  of 
police. 

At  first,  when  the  Hell’s  Angels  were 
strutting  toward  the  wedge  of  Oakland 
police,  I  thought,  “Oh,  shit,  they’re  gon¬ 
na  spoil  our  march.”  But  the  Berkeley 
police  were  escorting  them  toward  the 
Oakland  police.  At  that  moment  the 
Berkeley  police  became  their  enemy. 

Suddenly  the  Hell’s  Angels  turned 
around — it  looked  as  if  the  Oakland  po¬ 
lice  had  parted  like  the  Red  Sea  to  let 
them  back  into  Berkeley  territory — a 
fracas  developed  and  a  Berkeley  police¬ 
man  got  his  leg  broken  by  one  of  the 
very  Hell’s  Angels  who  had  helped 
paint  the  Merry  Pranksters’  bus. 

Since  the  Berkeley  police  were  pro¬ 
tecting  the  marchers,  we  automatically 
became  the  enemy  of  the  Hell’s  Angels. 
They  ripped1*  away  the  banner  of  the 
marchers  at  the  front  of  the  line  and 
pulled  out  the  wires  of  our  sound  truck 
before  the  Berkeley  cops  subdued  them. 

Meantime  our  leaders  had  started  a 
chant — Keep  cool!  Keep  cool! — and  the 
marchers  all  sat  down  in  the  street. 
The  speeches  had  to  be  given  through 
a  bullhorn. 

“This  is  not  a  beatnik  invasion  of 
Oakland,”  I  said,  and  the  police  smiled 
for  the  first  time.  “There  was  a  time 
when  beatniks  were  criticized  for  not 
having  social  concern.  Now  they’re  be¬ 
ing  criticized  for  having  social  con¬ 
cern.  ...” 


This  month  the  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Men’s  Fashions  issued 
a  press  release,  stating  that  “Sloppi¬ 
ness  in  dress  is  a  part  of  the  subver¬ 
sive  breakdown  of  this  country.  In 
every  instance,  it  is  the  left  and  way- 
out  groups  which  first  adopt  such 
clothing  trends.” 

But  as  the  protest  escalates,  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  become  more  middle-class. 
The  wife  of  one  man  who  went  on  the 
recent  March  on  Washington  said  to 
him  upon  his  departure:  “If  you  get 
arrested,  for  Christ’s  sake  put  the  bail 
on  Diner’s  Club.” 

At  the  same  time,  red-baiting  be¬ 
comes  diffused.  What  with  increasing 
publicity  being  given  to  pacifist  groups, 
hecklers  are  now  shouting,  “Hey,  are 
you  a  Quaker?”  and  “Why  don’t  you 
go  back  to  the  Quakers!” 

You  can  remind  them  that  Richard 
Nixon  is  a  Quaker,  but  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  make  any  difference.  If  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  could  remain  politically  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  the  dogmatism  of  his  Catholic 
background,  so  could  Nixon  remain  un¬ 
moved  by  the  implications  of  Quaker 
doctrine.  I  mean,  you  have  yet  to  hear 
him  identify  with  a  single  draft  card 
burner. 

Station  WLLH  in  Lowell,  Mass,  has 
announced  that  it  will  not  broadcast 
news  of  draft  card  burnings  and  other 
illegal  protests  against  U.S.  policy.  So 
far  I’ve  burned  photostats  of  my  draft 
card  in  4  states  and  Canada;  what  I 
would  really  like  to  see  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  who  is  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
against  government-bureaucracy,  burn 
his  draft  card. 

When  I  talked  about  this  on  Dan 
Sorkin’s  early  morning  radio  show  in 
San  Francisco,  the  station  manager 
ordered  that  the  interview  be  termi¬ 
nated.  Sorkin  refused  to  comply  be¬ 
cause  this  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  his  contract,  which  includes  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  Hell’s  An¬ 
gels  is  that  they  are  merely  the  violent 
end  of  a  spectrum  which  would  bprn, 
not  draft  cards,  but  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

“The  Hell’s  Angels  only  did  what 
everybody  wanted  to  do,”  said  the  di¬ 
rector  of  Republicans  for  Conservative 
Action.  “At  least  they  weren’t  draft 
dodgers  even  if  they  have  had  notoriety 
in  the  past.” 

His  group  formed  an  organization 
called  Friends  of  the  Hell's  Angels. 

This,  though  the  Angels  had  once 
been  called  Communist-inspired.  They 
themselves  had  once  inspired  a  film, 
The  Wild  Ones — the  climax  of  which 
was  when  Marlon  Brando  smiled  at  a 
waitress — and,  had  Brando  been  on  our 
march  (he  would  have  if  he  were  in 
town),  then  try  to  comprehend  the 
further  splitting  of  their  loyalties. 

The  Hell’s  Angels  have  always  been 
apolitical.  In  Richmond,  Calif.,  the  Col¬ 


ony  Furniture  Co.  refused  to  recognize 
a  carpenters’  union,  and  when  the  un¬ 
ion  called  a  strike,  the  company  brought 
in  members  of  both  the  Hell’s  Angels 
and  Hitler’s  American  Sons  as  scabs. 
But  when  the  latter  group  tried  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  the  former  with  Fascist  phil¬ 
osophy,  the  Hell’s  Angels  listened  care¬ 
fully  and  then  beat  the  Nazis  up. 

They  learn  fast. 

So  it  was  fascinating  to  watch  the 
metamorphosis  of  their  image  into  new 
American  patriots  .  .  .  and  even  more 
fascinating  to  watch  the  Hell’s  Angels 
act  as  if  they  believed  it. 

They  announced  they  would  “move 
into  all  future  anti-war  demonstrations 
in  this  area.”  They  debated  with  Allen 
Ginsberg  at  San  Jose  State  College. 
They  decided  not  to  interfere  with  the 
next  march,  issuing  this  statement: 
“Our  patriotic  concern  for  what  these 
people  are  doing  to  our  great  nation 
may  provoke  us  to  violent  acts.”  They 
wired  President  Johnson  an  offer  to 
serve  as  “a  crack  group  of  trained 
gorillas  [sic]”  in  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  Robert  Taber’s  book  on 
“the  theory  and  practice  of  guerrilla 
[sic]  warfare,”  The  War  of  the  Flea, 
were  bought  up  by  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

There  is,  however,  one  guerrilla  tac¬ 
tic  not  mentioned  in  the  book:  Saigon 
has  been  importing  whores  from  Korea 
because  the  Vietnamese  prostitutes  have 
developed  a  nasty  habit  of  stabbing 
G.I.’s  with  whom  they  are  in  bed. 

Finally,  there  is  the  UPI-datelined 
report  about  “a  small  band  of  U.S.  air¬ 
men  who  call  themselves  the  Ranch 
Hands.  .  .  .  Secret  experiments  in  de¬ 
foliation,  or  killing  jungle  foliage,  were 
conducted  in  South  Vietnam  as  early 
as  1961  [leading  to]  the  decision  in 
1962  to  begin  defoliating  strips  several 
hundred  feet  wide  along  either  or  both 
sides  of  the  principal  roads  and  water¬ 
ways  of  the  sprawling  Mekong 
Delta.  .  .  . 

“While  the  spray  planes  deprived  the 
Viet  Cong  of  brush  and  mangrove  con¬ 
cealment,  they  also  deprived  numerous 
villagers  of  their  coconut  and  rice 
crops.  Still  today,  an  occasional  rubber 
or  jack  fruit  plantation  withers  and 
dies  alongside  a  Communist  infested 
jungle.  (The  Ranch  Hands’  unofficial 
theme  song  is  High  Hopes,  with  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on  the  line  ‘Oops,  there 
goes  another  rubber  tree  plant.’)” 

The  article  concludes: 

“Despite  the  known  dangers  of  being 
a  Ranch  Hand,  Maj.  Hay-Chapman 
boasts  that  all  of  his  men  are  ‘two 
time  volunteers — first  for  Vietnam  and 
second  for  the  Ranch  Hands.’  Why  do 
they  volunteer?  The  answer  is  an  un¬ 
printable,  anti-Communist,  two-word 
slogan  displayed  prominently  on  the 
Ranch  House  wall.” 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

SON  and  girl:  between  rapist  and  victim  .  .  .  and 
dad’s  reaction,  over  which  we  hear  his  inner  voice  each 
time  we  return  to  the  scene  of  the  rape,  his  strain 
clearly  visible). 

dad’s  Voice:  Why  is  everybody  just  standing  around 
and  watching?  .  .  .  This  is  different  from  Vietnam — 
there’s  a  perfect  chance  for  personal  involvement 
here.  .  .  .  Nobody  else  is  doing  anything  about  it, 
why  don’t  you?  .  .  .  You’ve  been  waiting  all  your  life 
for  an  opportunity  like  this  ...  Go  ahead  ...  Go 
on  ...  go  on  .  .  .  Now! 

(dad  surges  through  the  crowd  and  pounces  on  the  vic¬ 
tim,  pummeling  her  madly,  and  ripping  at  her  under- 
things.  The  crowd  applauds  and  yells  its  encouragement 
to  him.  The  crowd  suddenly  turns  into  cheering  spec¬ 
tators  in  a  baseball  stadium,  where  the  attack  is  now 
taking  place  at  approximately  Second  Base.  The  noise 
of  the  onlookers  gets  louder  and  louder,  reaches  a  fan¬ 
tastic  pitch,  and  then.  .  .  .) 
cut  to:  Close-up  of  mom,  in  the  kitchen. 
mom  :  Dinner’s  ready. 

(dad  goes  into  the  bathroom  and  washes  his  hands.  As 
he  is  about  to  dry  them,  we  see  two  towels  on  the  rack. 
One  is  inscribed  WE  and  the  other  is  incribed  THEY. 
At  this  point  the  son  appears  in  the  bathroom  door¬ 
way.  Before  we  see  which  towel  dad  reaches  for,  the 
picture  freezes,  as  at  the  end  of  The  400  Blows.  During 
this  whole  non-dialogue  scene,  we  hear  music — the 
theme  to  which  postmaster  and  mom  had  been  dancing 
— we  hear  it  faintly  at  first,  but  it  rises  to  a  crescendo 
at  the  freeze.  We  never  find  out  which  towel.  .  .  .) 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  Issue  #63  was  dated  October.  This  issue,  #64,  is  dated 
February.  You  haven’t  missed  anything  between. 

•  Volunteers,  from  evening-receptionists  to  painters,  need¬ 
ed  at  the  Inst,  for  Rational  Living:  LE  5-0822. 

•  Lenny  Bruce’s  autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty  and 
Influence  People,  has  not  been  reviewed  by  Time  or  News¬ 
week  (both  of  which  were  anxious  enough  to  give  him  space 
when  The  Realist  ran  his  ‘obituary’)  ;  nor  has  The  N.Y. 


At  the  March  on  Washington,  Norman  Thomas  said  he 
was  more  concerned  with  America  saving  its  soul  than  its 
face.  Here  we  find  a  pair  of  counter-demonstrators  putting 
his  words  into  action.  The  Hell’s  Angels  are  the  Dorian 
Gray  of  the  Pepsi  Generation  .  .  .  they  are  the  factory  re¬ 
jects  of  the  Dodge  Rebellion  .  .  .  they  are  the  underbelly 
of  the  Great  Society. 
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Times  carried  a  review  of  the  book,  although  they  assigned 
Kurt  Vonnegut  to  write  one. 

•  Dick  Gregory  is  going  to  run  for  mayor  of  Chicago  in 
1967.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Independent  Voters  for 
Dick  Gregory,  P.O.  Box  4967,  Chicago,  Ill. 

•  Frank  Cieciorka  (who  created  The  Realist's  infamous 
One  Nation  Under  God  cartoon)  and  his  wife,  Bobbi,  co¬ 
authored  Negroes  in  American  History :  A  Freedom  Primer, 
$1.50  per  copy  ($1  each  for  20  or  more)  from  SNCC,  360 
Nelson  St.  SW,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

•  William  Dufty  (who  wrote  “The  Americanization  of 
Zen”  in  this  issue)  is  the  translator  and  editor  of  You  Are 
All  Sanpaku,  a  book  about  macrobiotic  eating. 

O  Realist  contributors  Avery  Corman,  Mort  Gerberg  and 
Marcia  Seligson  are  the  co-authors  of  What  Ever  Happened 
to  .  .  .  ?,  an  exercise  in  malignant  nostalgia. 

•  Militant  atheist  Madalyn  Murray  was  married  in  a  Texas 
civil  ceremony  which  required  her  to  swear  “I  do”  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

•  Playboy  Magazine  now  has  a  discount  rate  on  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  clergymen. 

•  Larry  Cole,  director  of  the  Lower  Eastside  Action  Proj¬ 
ect,  writes:  “We  need  your  help  to  provide  warm  clothing 
and  Christmas  food  and  presents  to  many  of  our  families 
who  will  otherwise  go  without.  Your  contribution  to  LEAP’S 
Christmas  Fund  is  tax  deductible  and  nice.”  The  address 
is  44  E.  3  St.,  N.Y.  10003. 

•  Negro  sharecroppers  in  the  Jackson,  Miss,  area  who  had 
registered  to  vote  have  been  evicted.  Toys,  books,  clothing 
and  household  utensils  may  be  sent  to  Christmas  Project 
’65  c/o  Charles  Kaska,  6-31  Cedar  Ave.,  West  End,  N.J. 

•  The  post  office  requires  that  we  include  the  zip  code  with 
all  subscribers’  addresses.  If  we  don’t  have  yours,  please 
drop  us  a  card  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  The  Handbook  for  Conscientious  Objectors  is  available 
for  50c  from  the  Central  Committee  of  Conscientious  Ob¬ 
jectors,  2006  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•  Lyle  Stuart  is  an  honest  journalist;  for  his  report  from 
Cuba,  send  25c  for  the  November  issue  of  The  Independent 
at  239  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York  10003. 

•  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  combines  an  uncom¬ 
promising  philosophy  with  a  willingness  to  get  its  hands 
dirty  in  community  work.  Send  $3  for  a  subscription  to 
their  bulletin:  SDS,  1103  E.  63  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60637. 

•  The  Humanist  Student  Union  of  North  America  has  be¬ 
gun  investigating  incidents  which  violate  humanistic  val¬ 
ues;  to  form  a  chapter,  write  them  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

•  This  is  to  give  much-belated  credit  to  the  man  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  name  of  The  Realist:  Fred  P.  Wortman. 

•  In  1966  every  day  will  bring  another  New  Year’s  Eve. 
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Report  from  Hanoi 

by  Michael  Myerson 

Hanoi  is  a  beautiful  city  of  French  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture,  tree-lined  streets,  and  many  spacious  lakes. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  people  in  motion.  Ninety  % 
of  all  traffic  is  by  bicycle,  find  these  days  what  motor¬ 
ized  vehicles  exist  are  camouflaged. 

The  daily  life  of  the  city  is  a  paradox,  for  while 
there  are  military  fortifications  throughout  Hanoi  in 
preparation  for  an  attack,  there  is  simultaneously  a 
great  effort  made  to  normalize  existence. 

For  example,  everywhere  one  goes,  whether  to  the 
lakes,  across  bridges,  to  the  university,  the  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  or  the  factories,  anti-aircraft  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  visible. 

It  is  not  unusual  at  dawn  or  dusk  to  see  dozens  of 
young  people  walking  with  rifles  and  camouflage  to 
and  from  militia  practice.  At  the  same  time,  no  curfew 
exists  and  there  are  no  air  raid  drills. 

The  people  of  Hanoi  refer  to  those  areas  now  suf¬ 
fering  from  U.S.  bombing  attacks  as  “the  front.”  I 
mean  here  those  areas  of  North  Vietnam  under  bomb¬ 
ing  attack. 

Immediately  upon  our  arrival  in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV),  we  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  “the  front.”  After  a  week  in  Hanoi,  we  re¬ 
ceived  permission  and  left  for  Thanh  Hoa  province,  one 
of  the  biggest  in  the  DRV  and  one  suffering  daily 
bombing  raids. 

We  had  to  make  the  trip  by  night,  as  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  south  from  Hanoi  is  bombed  and  strafed  each  day. 
We  left  our  hotel  (the  Unity,  formerly  the  Metropole, 
which,  under  French  colonialism,  barred  Vietnamese 
from  entering)  late  one  afternoon  for  the  8-hour  drive 
south,  traveling  in  camouflaged  Soviet  jeeps. 

By  dusk,  we  had  come  to  Nam  Dinh,  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  DRV  and  a  major  industrial  center.  As  we 
drove  through  the  town,  we  spotted  a  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  hospital,  a  bombed  out  pagoda,  the  major  tex¬ 
tile  mill  heavily  damaged  after  several  raids,  and  sev¬ 
eral  houses  leveled  by  the  attacks. 

There  may  have  been  “military  installations”  which 
also  were  destroyed,  but  we  saw  none.  Night  came  as 
we  left  Nam  Dinh  and,  driving  with  no  lights,  we  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  Thanh  Hoa  as  part  of  a  military  convoy, 
several  hours  long. 

We  had  been  given  to  understand,  through  reading 
the  American  press,  that  road  travel  had  almost  become 
impossible  due  to  U.S.  bombs  destroying  the  network 
of  bridges  in  the  DRV.  But  we  crossed  several  dozen 
bridges  on  the  way  to  Thanh  Hoa.  Only  three  had  been 
destroyed. 

In  two  cases  we  had  to  cross  the  rivers  by  ferry,  and 
in  the  other  a  prefabricated  bridge  was  up  to  keep  the 
traffic  flowing  at  night  and  would  be  taken  down  be¬ 
fore  dawn,  .giving  the  impression  to  U.S.  planes  that 
the  bridge  was  still  destroyed. 

Great  efforts  are  made  in  these  districts,  as  in  Hanoi, 
to  normalize  existence  Market  places  come  alive  at 
night.  The  people  claim  that  production  has  actually 
increased  since  the  bombings  began.  In  the  villages, 
one  hears  a  constant  stream  of  singing,  poetry-reading, 
and  story-telling. 


We  were  told  that  there  are  more  artistic  assemblies 
now  than  before  the  escalation.  Before  we  left  Hanoi 
we  had  met  dozens  of  artists,  poets,  actresses,  and 
musicians  who  had  come  south  to  “the  front”  for 
months  at  a  time  to  entertain  and  to  participate  in 
the  self-defense  corps. 

Almost  everyone  we  met  was  in  a  self-defense  unit. 
Students  after  school  have  anti-aircraft  practice  and 
study  in  the  trenches  at  night  by  oil  lamps.  When  the 
bombings  of  the  north  began,  the  Vietnamese  Youth 
Federation  called  for  militia  volunteers  and  over  two 
million  young  people  responded. 

Everyone  is  armed,  and  presumably  from  that  comes 
the  rationale  of  bombing  homes  and  calling  them  mili¬ 
tary  barracks. 

Thanh  Hoa  province  contains  the  Ham  Rong  bridge, 
one  of  Defense  Secretary’s  McNamara’s  eight  “must” 
targets,  and  upon  which  day  and  night  bombings  had 
been  directed  for  the  four  months  prior  to  our  visit. 
According  to  the  Vietnamese,  58  planes  had  been  down¬ 
ed  in  that  perod. 

The  bridge  itself  doesn’t  cost  as  much  as  two  air¬ 
craft,  and  isn’t  worth  the  cost  of  any  of  the  human 
lives  that  McNamara  has  spent. 

The  simple  heroism  of  the  Vietnamese  in  defending 
their  country  is  particularly  striking.  We  spoke  to  Ngo 
Thi  Tuyen,  a  19-year-old  miltia  woman  in  the  Nam 
Nan  village  in  Thanh  Hoa. 

On  the  first  day  of  bombings  directed  at  the  Ham 
Rong  bridge,  the  job  of  Sister  Tuyen  (most  Vietna¬ 
mese  women  are  called  Thi  or  Sister)  was  to  supply 
the  militia  on  the  other  side  of  the  half-mile  long  bridge. 
She  is  slight,  weighing  98  pounds,  quite  average  for 
the  Vietnamese. 

Under  the  heavy  attack  of  several  dozen  jet  planes, 
Sister  Tuyen  carried  220  lbs.  of  ammunition  on  her 
back  across  the  bridge.  We  asked  her  how  she  could 
manage  this  and  she  replied,  “It  had  to  be  done.” 

The  determination  to  defend  the  country  and  the 
national  pride  of  the  Vietnamese  is  fantastic.  Morale 
is  very  high.  The  bombings  have  had  much  the  same 
effect  on  the  Vietnamese  spirit  as  did  the  Nazi  blitz¬ 
kriegs  on  the  British. 

One  older  peasant  in  Thanh  Hoa  told  us,  “If  we  do 
not  win,  then  our  children  will,  and  if  they  do  not,  then 
our  grandchildren  will.  We  are  prepared  to  fight  for 
many  years.”  But  he  added,  “the  question  is  not  fight¬ 
ing  for  and  winning  a  victory.  Rather  if  we  do  not 
fight,  we  will  die,  and  we  will  lose  our  freedom  and 
independence.  The  question  is  not  victory  or  defeat,  but 
life  or  death.” 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival  (the  Viet¬ 
namese  workday  begins  at  6,  breaks  for  four  hours  at 
midday  to  escape  the  most  intense  heat,  and  resumes 
until  dinner),  we  visited  the  sight  of  Hospital  Number 
71.  Formerly  a  major  tubercular  sanatorium  with  a 
complex  of  thrty  buildings,  it  was  now  a  jumble  of 
ruins. 

We  were  told  that  the  500-bed  hospital  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  three  separate  bombing  raids,  the  last  one  with 
over  100  bombs.  Nguyen  Thuai,  the  director,  took  us 
about  the  ruins,  showing  us  where  forty  patients  and 
five  doctors  had  gone  to  their  deaths. 

For  a  mile  in  any  direction,  the  peasant  villages  sur¬ 
rounding  the  hospital  were  also  leveled.  We  asked  the 
director  if  it  were  possible  that  the  hospital  might 
have  been  taken  from  the  air  to  be  a  military  barracks. 
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He  replied  that  there  are  no  barracks  in  that  area,  that 
the  hospital  has  been  there  for  five  years,  and  that  on 
top  of  each  of  its  thirty  buildings  large  red  crosses  had 
been  painted. 

[■ Editor’s  note:  In  its  October  1st  issue,  Life  Maga¬ 
zine  ran  two  pages  of  photographs  taken  by  Chris 
Koch — snide  captions  courtesy  of  Life — but  they 
wouldn’t  publish  his  photos  of  bombed  civilian  targets.] 

The  medical  workers  in  the  DRV  believe  that  hospi¬ 
tals,  like  schools,  have  become  prime  targets  for  Ameri¬ 
can  jet  planes.  They  report  that  several  dozen  have  been 
destroyed  throughout  the  country,  all  in  similar  situa¬ 
tions  to  Hospital  Number  71,  all  with  red  ci*osses  on 
the  rooftops,  all  far  distant  from  any  military  instal¬ 
lations. 

The  most  famous  of  all  of  these  is  the  Quynh  Lap 
Leper  Hospital,  an  isolated  colony  on  the  DRV  sea  coast. 
We  were  told  that  Quynh  Lap  has  been  subjected  to 
fourteen  separate  raids,  killing  120  patients,  and  that 
the  last  raid  was  aimed  at  the  funeral  of  the  previous 
dead  and  killed  several  mourners  and  destroyed  the 
coffins. 

Because  of  this  pattern  of  destroying  hospitals,  the 
medical  workers  have  decentralized  the  provincial  and 
district  hospitals,  dispersing  sections  of  each  into  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  We  paid  a  visit  to  one  such  village 
unit  and  met  with  the  patients  and  medical  workers. 

We  saw  a  7-year-old  boy  who  had  been  playing  in  a 
rice  paddy,  when  a  U.S.  plane  spotted  him,  flew*  in  and 
strafed  him,  blowing  his  legs  off. 

We  met  a  28-year-old  mother  of  two  children  who 
was  working  in  the  fields  when  a  plane  strafed  her.  She 
was  three  months  pregnant  at  the  time  but  lost  the 
baby,  as  her  back  was  broken.  Her  legs  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  paralyzed. 

In  no  way  could  they  have  been  mistaken  for  ‘•'mili¬ 
tary  installations.”  There  were  half  a  dozen  other  such 
victims  in  this  small  unit,  all  there  is  room  for  along 
with  the  normal  hospital  cases. 

There  was  always  electricity  for  surgery  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  hospitals  but  these  makeshift  units  must  make  do 
with  dry  cell  flashlight  batteries. 

The  economy  of  the  DRV  is  still  rather  poor,  but  if 
the  peasants  of  Thanh  Hoa  are  at  all  representative, 
there  is  great  national  pride  in  the  acomplishments  of 
the  revolution. 

Malaria  and  cholera  have  been  eliminated.  Mosquito 
netting  is  now  available  for  protection  at  night.  There 
are  now  thousands  of  village  hospitals  and  first-aid 
stations,  and  all  medical  services  are  free.  Vitamins  are 
now  plentful  and  there  are  no  longer  any  nutritional 
deficiency  diseases  in  the  country. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  in  eleven  years  under  what 
are  hardly  optimum  conditions. 

We  visited  the  Dai  Thang  agricultural  co-op  which 
had  suffered  through  four  raids  and  fifty  deaths,  main¬ 
ly  women  and  children,  in  the  three  weeks  prior  to  our 
arrival.  The  co-op  consists  of  170  households,  or  800 
persons. 

Under  the  French,  the  peasants  in  the  village  owned 
no  land,  had  no  education,  no  medicine,  and  little  food. 
Food  output  has  been  almost  doubled  and  the  co-op  now 
has  paved  roads,  schools,  an  animal  husbandry  complex. 

Illiteracy,  which  was  universal  eleven  years  ago,  has 
been  erased.  Over  100  youths  from  the  village  are  now 
studying  at  universities. 

But  progress  may  now  come  slower;  the  United 
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States  has  “escalated”  a  war  these  people  were  not 
fighting.  Two-thirds  of  the  co-op’s  houses  are  now  de¬ 
stroyed,  some  by  napalm;  many  children  are  dead,  some 
by  Lazy-Dog  anti-personal  bombs. 

As  we  met  with  the  peasants,  we  heard  the  planes 
approaching  and  we  were  herded  through  the  village, 
across  some  paddies,  to  stand  beside  the  trenches,  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  the  tunnels  that  lead  away  from  the 
populated  areas. 

The  planes  had  a  different  destination,  however,  and 
we  were  in  no  danger.  We  repeated  this  experience  four 
times  that  day. 

Others  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

At  the  Nga  Ba  Moi  Sanatarium,  5  elderly  people 
were  killed;  in  the  Thieu  Nguyen  village  nursery 
school,  25  children  and  three  teachers  died ;  40  others 
perished  at  the  raid  on  Kieu  Eai  village;  the  bombings 
of  the  Tu  Tiu  marketplace  killed  at  least  29 ;  and  7 
peasants  were  killed  while  working  in  the  rice  paddies. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  2,100  such 
raids  on  Thanh  Hoa  province. 

Hundreds  of  factories,  schools,  hospitals,  market¬ 
places,  Buddhist  pagodas,  Catholic  churches  and  fishing 
vessels  have  been  destroyed.  The  United  States  has 
dropped  rockets,  napalm,  phosporous  bombs,  time 
bombs,  Lazy  Dogs,  and  even  air-to-ground  missiles, 
according  to  the  peasants  we  met. 

When  the  air  raids  came,  we  found  that  children 
would  warn  the  villagers  by  running  through  the 
streets  shouting  “John  is  coming!  John  is  coming!” 
We  were  told  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  begun  this  by  de¬ 
riving  “John”  from  Johnson,  adapting  the  name  to  the 
monosyllabic  Vietnamese. 

We  wondered  aloud  if  they  knew  that  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idiom  “john”  means  toilet.  They  smiled,  telling  us 
that  “Uncle  Ho”  lived  many  years  ago  in  the  United 
States,  in  Alabama,  and  is  no  doubt  familiar  with 
American  slang. 

Thanh  Hoa  province  has  a  population  of  1.9  million 
people  living  primarily  in  large  delta  areas  and  along 
a  long  coast  line.  Since  1954,  they  have  built  a  major 
textile  factory,  a  food  processing  plant,  sugar  refiner¬ 
ies,  blast  furnaces,  a  fertilizer  manufacturing  complex. 

Five  thousand  youth  brigadiers  have  rebuilt  the  90 
kilometers  of  railway  destroyed  by  the  French  before 
their  final  defeat.  They  have  also  built  several  dams 
and  dikes  to  prevent  crops  from  being  water-logged.  Tn 
the  DRV,  as  throughout  the  socialist  world,  the  youth 
are  the  major  bulwark  of  socialism. 

We  were  told  of  Nguyen  Ba  Ngoc,  a  4th  grade  stu¬ 
dent  who,  after  a  bombing  raid  on  a  nearby  nursery 
school,  herded  two  small  children  to  shelter.  When  the 
raid  was  over,  he  went  to  get  the  other  children  and 
Was  hit  by  rockets.  He  dragged  the  other  children  to 
safety  but  died  himself  of  burns  and  loss  of  blood. 

His  story  is  repeated  in  the  young  lives  of  hundreds 
of  others. 

We  met  14-year-old  Le  Van  Cung  of  Thap  Linh  vil¬ 
lage.  Cung  was  studying  in  school  last  April  when  the 
bombs  hit.  He  and  his  classmates  entered  the  village 
to  put  out  the  fire  and  save  the  smaller  children.  While 
he  was  carrying  a  small  baby  a  plane  swooped  down  to 
strafe  the  village  and  wounded  Cung  in  both  legs  and 
one  foot.  Every  day  since,  the  doctors  have  to  remove 
splinters  of  bone. 

He  explained  to  us  that  if  the  baby  had  lost  his  life, 
the  country  loses  a  human  being.  His  loss  is  a  loss  for 
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all.  Cung  smiled  his  sad  smile  and  said  he  was  pleased 
to  meet  his  American  uncles  and  asked  us  to  give  his 
regards  to  all  his  uncles  and  aunts  in  the  United  States. 

We  met  Sister  Dinh,  a  blast  furnace  laborer  and 
militiawoman,  who  in  defending  her  factory  was  na- 
palmed  and  is  scarred  all  over  her  body.  Her  hair  has 
fallen  out  (she  is  18  years  old),  she  is  without  two 
fingers,  and  her  ears  bleed  each  day  for  long  periods. 
But  she  reports  that  even  while  defending  the  country, 
her  compatriots  have  increased  production. 

The  women  of  Vietnam  are  strikingly  beautiful.  One 
can  walk  down  the  street  and  pass  a  dozen  beautiful 
girls  in  a  row.  We  estimated  that  one  quarter  of  the 
Vietnamese  women  are  only  pretty;  the  rest  are  gor¬ 
geous. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  we  met  in  Thanh  Hoa  was 
Sister  Phuong  Hanh.  Sister  Hanh  works  as  a  waitress 
in  a  restaurant,  serves  in  the  militia  and  sings  the  most 
tender  lullabies  I’ve  ever  heard.  We  had  many  talks 
about  the  life  of  young  people  and,  when  one  of  us 
asked  her  what  was  the  first  thing  she  looks  for  in  a 
man,  she  replied  after  some  thought,  “a  fighting  spirit 
for  the  fatherland.” 

We  asked  Sister  Hanh  why  she  fought  and  what  she 
thought  the  war  was  really  about. 

She  told  us  that  for  1100  years  the  Vietnamese  peo¬ 
ple  have  suffered  through  outside  aggression  and  for¬ 
eign  domination,  that  throughout  those  years  they 
struggled  in  wars  of  liberation  and  achieved  a  victory 
recognized  throughout  the  world  in  1954  with  the 
Geneva  Agreements. 

Now  a  new  aggression  had  come  and  once  again  the 
Vietnamese  must  suffer  atrocities  to  defend  their  home¬ 
land  but  once  again  they  would  be  victorious. 

“You  know,”  she  said,  “we  are  a  poor  country,  but 
we  are  jealous  of  our  independence  and  proud  of  our 
accomplishments.  We  work  very  hard  each  day  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  factories  (the  workday  in  the  DRV  is 
n'x/2  hours),  and  when  work  is  done  we  have  poetry 
■readings  and  story-telling  and  we  get  together  and  sing. 
And  late  at  night  under  the  stars  we  go  with  our  sweet¬ 
hearts  down  to  the  river  to  have  heart-to-heart  talks. 
That  is  why  we  fight :  to  preserve  our  way  of  life.” 

Two  days  later,  back  in  Hanoi,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  interview  USAF  Captain  Robert  Daughtrey  of  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas,  one  of  the  captured  American  pilots. 

It  had  taken  more  than  a  week  to  secure  permission 
from  the  Defense  Ministry  to  meet  with  one  of  the 
pilots,  and  when  it  was  received  we  went  to  the  Youth 
Federation  Building,  which,  during  the  resistance  war 
against  the  French,  served  as  the  French  Officers’  Club, 
and  it  was  from  here  that  French  operations  at  Dien- 
bienphu  were  directed. 

After  the  settlement  in  1954,  the  Youth  Federation 
was  offered  its  choice  of  buildings  in  recognition  of  its 
contributions  to  the  resistance.  The  French  Officers’ 
Club,  one  of  Hanoi’s  grandest  mansions,  was  ideal. 

Today,  it  stands  directly  across  the  street  from 
France’s  diplomatic  mission.  “A  perfect  example  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  peoples  of  different  so¬ 
cial  systems,”  said  one  youth  leader,  with  an  ironic 
smile. 

Captain  Daughtrey  had  flown  from  Korat  Air  Fo^ce 
Base  in  Thailand  (the  U.S.  still  denies  flights  origi¬ 
nate  from  Thailand)  on  August  2nd,  his  primary  tar¬ 
get  being  the  Ham  Rong  bridge  in  Thanh  Hoa.  When 
his  plane  was  hit  by  anti-aircraft  fire  he  began  losing 


altitude  very  quickly  and  ejected  only  300  feet  above 
ground,  breaking  both  arms  in  his  fall. 

When  we  met  him  one  month  later  both  arms  were 
still  in  casts.  He  was  reluctant  to  talk  with  us  in  the 
beginning  but  when  he  learned  we  had  recently  come 
from  the  States  he  asked  us  about  the  baseball  stand¬ 
ings. 

After  we  had  exhausted  the  National  League,  we 
asked  Daughtrey  about  his  capture  and  his  subsequent 
treatment.  He  said  that  after  his  fall  he  was  in  great 
pain  and  entertained  the  thought  that  his  captors 
might  kill  him. 

He  discounted  the  possibility  of  torture  although  he 
said  he  had  read  Life  Magazine  accounts  of  Americans 
torturing  Vietnamese  and  assumed  the  reverse  was 
most  likely  true  as  well. 

The  villagers  who  shot  him  had  also  found  him  in 
pain  and,  after  disarming  him,  offered  him  a  thermos 
of  hot  tea  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  They  then  dressed  his 
wounds  and  turned  him  over  to  the  local  hospital. 

He  is  now  kept  in  a  hospital  near  Hanoi  in  a  room 
with  another  American  prisoner  so  that  he  has  com¬ 
pany.  He  receives  three  meals  a  day,  reading  material, 
and  a  ration  of  cigarettes.  He  seems  grateful  for  the 
way  he  has  been  treated  and,  prior  to  our  visit,  he 
gave  an  interview  to  Radio  Hanoi  in  praise  of  this 
humane  care.  He  had  had  three  operations  on  one  arm 
already  and  seemed  confident  of  its  full  recovery. 

We  asked  Daughtrey  if,  after  returning  to  base  fol¬ 
lowing  his  sorties,  the  pilots  talked  among  themselves 
about  the  war.  He  told  us  that  the  war  itself  was  never 
a  subject  for  discussion,  that  the  purposes  of  the  war 
are  not  considered,  and  that  to  think  about  the  war 
might  in  fact  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  military  discipline. 

We  are  soldiers,  he  said,  and  that  is  like  being  parts 
of  a  machine.  Machines  don’t  think.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  human  beings  do  think,  however,  that  sol¬ 
diers  are  presumably  human  beings  as  well,  and  that  in 
fact  his  army  was  losing  to  an  army  which  both  thought  * 
deeply  about  why  it  fought  and  still  maintained  its 
military  discipline. 

Such  talk  did  not  faze  Daughtrey. 

He  asked  us  if  the  Ham  Rong  bridge,  his  target,  was 
still  standing  and  when  we  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
he  smiled.  It  was  like  a  sporting  contest,  he  explained. 

I  asked  him  why  he  joined  the  Air  Force  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  a  good  job,  with  retirement  benefit, 
PX  privileges,  and  good  pay ;  he  was  not  making  enough 
money  on  the  farm  in  Texas.  This  was  just  a  good  job. 

I  asked  why  he  didn’t  get  another  job.  He  said  he 
loves  to  fly. 

I  asked  why  didn’t  he  fly  commercially.  He  said,  no, 
man,  that’s  just  like  driving  a  bus;  he  likes  to  just 
get  up  there  by  himself  and  zoom  and  roll  over. 

I  asked  if  he  considered  the  fact  that  in  his  zooming 
he  was  killing  people  and  destroying  their  country.  He 
replied  that  he  never  thought  they  would  shoot  back. 

As  the  meeting  drew  to  a  close,  we  told  Daughtrey 
that  we  would  be  returning  to  the  U.S.  soon  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  us  to  bring  a  message  to  his  wife, 
children,  or  father  in  Del  Rio,  Texas.  He  had  no  mes¬ 
sage  for  his  wife  or  children  but  asked  us  to  have  his 
father  return  the  two  air  conditioners  to  the  store  for 
him  as  he  won’t  be  needing  them  now. 

This  was  the  moxie  of  this  poor  schmuck.  He  was 
a  nice  fellow,  kept  a  good  sense  of  humor,  and  was  a 
typical  product  of  his  system. 
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He  can’t  believe  his  government  can  do  wrong  and 
he  had  no  real  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of 
what  he  had  done  or  the  spot  he  is  in  presently. 

He  has  no  real  sense  of  social  responsibility  and 
absolutely  no  political  interest,  let  alone  awareness.  He 
is  a  classic  Nice  American  Boy. 

He  is  loyal  to  his  family;  he  is  generous  with  his 
friends.  He  just  wants  to  live  the  good  life  of  air  con¬ 
ditioners  and  PX  privileges.  And  he  would  napalm  a 
civilian  population  in  Vietnam  without  thinking  twice. 

When  we  were  in  Thanh  Hoa,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  contents  of  one  downed  pilot’s  survival 
kit.  There  was  the  customary  compass,  maps,  rations, 
and  cooking  utensils.  And  there  was  the  poison  capsule 
to  be  swallowed,  in  order  to  escape  torture  presumably. 

I  wonder  now  how  many,  if  any,  American  flyboys 
have  died  at  the  hands  of  DuPont  Chemical  and  the 
USAF  in  order  to  avoid  a  punishment  they  would 
never  have  received. 

Also  in  the  kit  we  found  a  U.S.  Armed  Forces  phrase- 
book  of  what  to  say  upon  capture.  Written  in  several 
languages  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the  book 


No  Complaints 

If  you  are  one  of  those  soft-headed  bleeding 
hearts  who  has  been  concerned  about  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  Vietnamese  villagers  by  American  bombers, 
we  have  some  news  that  should  make  you  sleep  a 
lot  better  tonight.  The  notion  that  these  greatly 
underestimated  patriots  resent  being  killed  in  the 
noble  cause  of  American  anti-Communism  turns 
out  to  be  just  another  example  of  Viet  Cong 
propaganda. 

According  to  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  (October  11th),  it  seems  that  “a 
special  task  force  studying  the  psychological  re¬ 
action  in  the  villages  indicate  no  mass  anti-U.S. 
feeling  resulting  from  the  bombings.”  And  “the 
counter-insurgency  mission  .  .  .  that  has  gone  into 
the  villages  to  win  over  the  people  has  not  sent 
back  a  single  complaint  about  the  bombing.” 

How  about  that?  It  just  goes  to  show  that  the 
truth  will  out,  however  comforting.  By  happy  co¬ 
incidence,  we  have  just  received  the  results  of  the 
latest  South  Vietnam  Government  Public  Opinion 
Agency  poll,  which  should  take  care  of  the  cynics 
among  us.  The  questions  asked  by  their  inter¬ 
viewers  were  these : 

Do  you  have  any  complaints  about  Yes  0% 
the  way  American  planes  bombed  No  24% 

your  village?  No  opinion  76% 

Which  do  you  prefer:  bombing,  Bombing  20% 
burning,  or  machine-gunning?  Burning  2% 

Machine-gunning  2% 
No  opinion  76% 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  Satisfied  24% 
the  bombing  has  been  handled.  Shoot  now  0% 
or  shall  we  shoot  you  now?  No  opinion  76% 

The  rather  high  no-opinion  vote,  according  to 
Ngo  Diem  Gallup,  head  of  the  agency,  did  not  re¬ 
flect  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  respondents, 
but  merely  physical  inability  to  answer  because  of 
death,  etc.  — L.  L.  Case 


is  called  Pointee-Talkee.  The  no-tickee-no-washee  ra¬ 
cism  comes  all  the  way  from  the  top  of  our  Great  So¬ 
ciety  military. 

Phrases  every  captured  pilot  should  know  include: 
“Will  you  accept  gold?”;  “Can  you  direct  me  to  the 
nearest  friendly  guerrillas?”;  and  “Where  is  the  near¬ 
est  telephone?” 

One  other  item  of  interest  in  the  kit  is  an  American 
flag,  accompanied  by  a  phrase  written  in  English,  Bur¬ 
mese,  Thai,  Laotian,  Cambodian,  Chinese,  French, 
Dutch,  Malaysian,  Indonesian,  and  Vietnamese.  (Why, 
I  often  wonder.)  The  phrase  reads  as  follows: 

“I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
do  not  speak  your  language.  Misfortune  forces  me 
[he’s  just  been  shot  out  of  the  sky,  remember]  to  seek 
your  assistance  in  obtaining  food,  shelter,  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Please  take  me  to  someone  who  will  provide  for 
my  safety  and  see  that  I  am  returned  to  my  people. 
My  government  will  reward  you.” 

Sister  Hanh  in  Thanh  Hoa  is  different  of  course  from 
many  Vietnamese,  but  I  believe  her  thoughts  about  the 
war  are  typical  of  the  people  we  met ;  at  the  same  time, 
while  I  know  that  not  all  soldiers  are  like  Captain 
Daughtrey,  I  believe  his  mentality  to  be  typical  of  the 
U.S.  military. 

Symbolically,  in  my  mind,  the  war  has  become  one 
between  a  poor  people  fighting  for  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  fate,  to  be  able  to  have  heart-to-heart 
talks  with  their  sweethearts  at  night,  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  “superior”  race  that  wishes  to  impose  on  thes« 
people  its  great  society  of  air  conditioners  and  pointee- 
talkee. 

The  relationship  of  the  Vietnamese  to  one  another  is 
lovely  to  behold.  The  people  we  met  were  very  gentle 
and  giving  toward  each  other.  There  seemed  to  be 
immediate  rapport  even  between  strangers,  and  love 
seemed  to  flow  between  people  as  commonly  as  hate  and 
distrust  does  in  our  country. 

While  generally  people  seemed  reserved,  there  is  still 
an  openness  to  the  Vietnamese  manner,  and  “games”  of 
personality  are  seldom  played.  Strangers’  hands  are  held 
and  they  are  immediately  made  members  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  family. 

Perhaps  it  is  attributable  to  their  Buddhist  tradi¬ 
tions,  or  perhaps  to  the  circumstances  necessitated  by 
1100  years  of  foreign  aggression,  but  most  everybody 
we  met  seemed  to  regard  each  other  as  brother  and 
sister. 

This  relationship  seems  to  prevail  on  a  political 
level  as  well.  President  Ho  Chi  Minh,  their  revolution¬ 
ary  leader,  is  referred  to  as  Uncle  Ho. 

While  he  is  held  •  in  great  affection  and  admiration 
throughout  Vietnam  there  is  little  of  the  cult  that  is 
found  in  most  revolutionary  situations.  In  fact,  as  our 
traveling  companion  Chris  Koch  noted,  there  are  fewer 
pictures  of  Ho  in  Hanoi  than  there  are  of  Johnson  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ho’s  informality  and  his  relationship  to  his  people 
can  only  be  compared  to  what  I’ve  heard  of  Fidel  and 
the  Cuban  population.  One  day  last  year,  Ho  phoned 
the  Youth  Federation  to  say  he  was  going  to  tour  the 
provinces  for  the  next  couple  of  months,  so  please  ar¬ 
range  for  the  Young  Pioneers  to  take  over  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Palace  and  grounds. 

The  Palace  was  formerly  the  home  of  the  French 
colonial  governor,  and  its  grounds  are  bigger  in  size 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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I  1  DEVIL’ S|  VISIT  TO  N.Y.  I  i  t 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

We  Catholics  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  “damned” 
occasion  and  affront  to  faith,  dogma  and  morals.  Wei 
must,  even  as  soldiers  do,  “know  our  enemy”  although 
it  be  at  the  risk  of  mortal  sin  and/or  excommunication. 

In  order  for  us  to  face  up  to  this  great  trial  of  the 
spirit,  we  make  the  following  suggestions  for  all  prac¬ 
ticing  Catholics  in  this  area  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
confront  the  devil  in  our  midst  and  fittingly  deny  all 
his  evil  works. 

A.  TELEVIsfON  VIEWING 

Before  turning  on  the  set  say  an  Act  of  Contrition. 
While  focusing  the  image,  say  one  Hail  Mary,  then  one 
Our  Father  while  turning  up  the  sound.  Be  sure  to  hold 
a  rosary  at  all  times  while  viewing.  Wealthy  parish¬ 
ioners  who  can  afford  it,  are  urged  to  hire  the  services 
of  a  practicing,  licensed  exorcist  to  stand  by  during  all 
telecasts  of  the  devil’s  visit. 

B.  VIEWING  THE  PARADE 

As  soon  as  the  Unspeakable  One  comes  into  view, 
start  your  pious  ejaculations  as  you  grip  tightly  (1) 
your  miraculous  medal,  (2)  your  scapular,  (3)  your 
gold  crucifix.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances  loosen 
your  grip  on  these  religious  articles  as  long  as  Evil 
Personified  is  within  eyesight. 

C.  PICTURE  TAKING 

Bless  camera  and  film  before  taking  any  pictures. 
Clean  lens  with  holy  water  if  available.  Use  an  infra¬ 
red  filter  and  stop  down  to  f.  22. 

D.  WRITING  ABOUT  THE  EVENT 

At  no  time,  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  reportorial 
duties  or  in  private  diaries  or  personal  correspondence 
should  the  word  “devil”  be  capitalized. 

E.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

If,  upon  viewing  the  Evil  One,  you  find  yourself  in¬ 
spired  by  normal  religious  zeal  and  wish  to  use  im¬ 
precations  or  even  bad  language,  the  Vatican  has  set 
up  a  temporary  dispensation  for  this  purpose.  Any  and 
all  invective  will  be  permissible  as  private  utterance 
expressed  as  thought.  Spoken  imprecations,  where  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  family,  should 
avoid  words  of  any  erotic  or  sexual  nature.  Invective, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  dispensation,  may  only  be 
used  when  the  devil  is  actually  within  viewing  range. 

At  6:30  on  Halloween  morning,  October  31,  1965, 
the  center  of  Slag-pit  #4  at  the  Acme  Smelting  Yard 
in  Corona  began  to  smoke  ominously,  and  as  six  color 
television  cameras  burned  out,  their  electrical  systems 
totally  destroyed,  the  Devil  emerged  in  a  pale  blue  cloud 
of  smoke. 

CBS-TV  had  their  own  expert  on  hand  to  describe 
what  was  not  possible  to  be  shown  due  to  the  unfore¬ 
seen  effects  of  the  diabolic  emergence;  the  Advocatus 
Diaboli,  Monsignor  Isidore  O’Rourke,  had  been  flown 
in  from  Rome  the  previous  day. 

The  circle  of  welcoming  dignitaries  represented  all 
parties  and  all  faiths.  At  first,  when  the  committee 
lists  had  been  drawn  up,  everyone  invited  had  refused 
to  accept,  claiming  that  their  presence  at  the  “belch- 
out”  would  be  a  political  kiss  of  death.  However,  they 
all  were  on  hand:  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  Boss  Buckley 
of  the  Bronx,  several  New  Jersey  Mafia  Leaders,  and 
all  the  New  York  Mayoralty  candidates. 

Informants  close  to  the  situation  later  explained  that 
this  100%  attendance  record  was  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  devil  obviously  “had”  something  on  every¬ 
one  invited  and  that  it  was  a  question  of  their  damn 
well  having  to  show  up. 

Like  the  Pope  before  him,  the  Devil  changed  his 
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mode  of  transportation  before  driving  through'  the  city 
to  his  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  with  the  President.  He 
discarded  the  New  York  City  Police  Department’s 
Bomb  Disposal  Truck  for  a  more  open  Department  of 
Sanitation  Tow-Away  rig  in  order  that  the  crowds 
might  get  a  good  look  at  him. 

The  size  of  the  turnout  of  crowds  viewing  the  devil’s 
passage  through  the  streets  was  kept  a  secret  out  of 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  recent  Ecclesiastical 
visitor.  Unofficial  sources,  however,  claimed  that  the 
turnout  was  at  least  five  times  as  large  as  that  for  Pope 
Paul. 

In  addition  to  a  full  turnout  of  police  to  guard  the 
way,  the  Civilian  Defense  Corps  Fire  Wardens  were 
ordered  out  in  force.  Every  third  policeman  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fire-extinguisher. 

The  crowds  proved  more  curious  than  violent  and 
there  were  few  demonstrations  or  evidences  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  although  the  police  recorded  six  arrests  for  pos¬ 
session  of  Holy  Water. 

The  devil’s  motorcade  was  preceded  by  the  Police 
Department’s  Riot  Squad  loudspeaker  truck  which  an¬ 
nounced  “Please  do  not  attempt  to  touch  our  guest!” 

One  child  was  observed  to  say  as  the  devil  passed  by, 
“But  ...  I  don’t  see  anybody!”  It  was  later  discovered 
that  he  was  a  Unitarian. 

At  the  Waldorf,  preparations  were  still  under  way 
for  the  devil’s  reception  when  the  cloud  of  sulphurous 
smoke  that  hovered  just  above  the  distinguished  visit¬ 
or’s  Sanitation  Truck  was  seen  at  59th  Street  and  3rd 
Avenue. 

Waldorf  officials,  fearing  damage  to  their  V.I.P. 
suites,  had  quickly  set  up  makeshift  quarters  for  the 
unusual  visitor  inside  the  low-pressure  boiler  in  Heat¬ 
ing  System  #5,  which  was  accessable  to  the  lobby  and 
the  underground  limousine  entrance. 

Lyndon  Johnson’s  meeting  with  the  devil  was  the 
shortest  meeting  between  heads  of  state  ever  recorded. 
Exactly  30  seconds,  after  which  the  President  was 
treated  for  heat  prostration  (although  some  suggest 
that  it  was  really  because  LBJ  had  at  last  found  some¬ 
one  who  felt  that  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  was 
not  enough) . 

Later  that  day  at  the  U.N.  the  entire  Soviet  bloc 
delegation  walked  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Devil’s 
address. 

It  was  thought  that  they  objected  to  his  praise  of 
slavery  and  colonialism  as  well  as  his  support  of  the 
international  drug  traffic  and  child  prostitution,  but  in¬ 
vestigation  later  revealed  that,  on  orders  from  Moscow, 
none  of  the  bloc  delegates  had  seen  fit  to  wear  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  Polaroid  smoked  glasses  which  had  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  persons  to  wear  in  the  presence  of 
the  DeVil,  inasmuch  as  “such  precautions  are  unworthy 
of  scientifically-minded  socialists  who  disdain  the  bour¬ 
geois  superstitions  about  a  crypto-mythological  per¬ 
sonage.” 

No  official  statement  was  now  forthcoming,  but  one 
day  later,  a  supply  house  in  New  York  received  an 
order  for  376  white  canes  to  be  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy. 

Later,  at  an  improvised  chapel  set  up  in  the  Belgian 
Village  at  the  World’s  Fair,  the  devil  presided  at  the 
first  Black  Mass  said  openly  in  the  New  World.  Apart 
from  a  summary  arrest  of  the  young  lady  on  top  of  the 
altar  for  indecent  exposure,  the  Black  Mass  proved  as 
sad  and  as  dull  as  a  badly  lighted  blue  movie. 
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At  11  o’clock,  the  Devil  disappeared,  taking  the  en¬ 
tire  Belgian  Village  with  him,  along  with  an  unde¬ 
termined  number  of  devotees  attending  the  Black  Mass. 
Experts  later  confirmed  that  this  was  the  visitor’s  long- 
overdue  assumption  unto  his  fiery  bosom  of  all  those 
who  had  recently  sold  their  souls  to  him. 

When  finally  checked  out  by  the  Missing  Persons 
Bureau,  the  list  was  found  to  include  the  following 
“big  names”  and  celebrities : 

Robert  Moses;  David  Merrick;  Brian  Epstein;  Oleg 
and  Igor  Cassini;  Generoso  Pope,  Jr.;  Lord  Snowden; 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton;  Jonas  Mekas;  Glenn  Gould;  Otto 
Preminger;  Richard  Burton;  Ralph  Ginzburg;  Mary 
Travers;  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.;  Israel  Young;  Hu¬ 
bert  Humphrey;  Nick  Meglin;  James  Warren;  Terry 
Southern;  Bob  Dylan;  Leonard  Bernstein;  Earl 
Scruggs;  and  the  manager  of  Speedy  Cleaners  at  324 
Horatio  Street  who  lost  my  best  pair  of  slacks  and  tried 
to  make  up  for  it  with  a  gift  certificate  from  Barney’s 
Imperial  Room. 


The  Trap  of  Violence 

by  David  McReynolds 

- -  - - - 

Don  Waskey  wrote  a  piece  in  the  October  Realist 
titled  “A  Violent  Peace  Movement.”  It  was  an  article 
which  symbolized  in  one  way  the  kind  of  terrible  frus¬ 
tration  Roger  LaPorte  showed  in  a  very  different  way 
when  he  immolated  himself  in  front  of  the  United 
Nations  building. 

I  suppose  I  am  glad  The  Realist  ran  Waskey’s  article, 
for  in  a  society  so  insane  that  it  can  use  napalm  against 
Vietnamese  children  in  order  to  save  them  from  the 
perils  of  Communism,  and  in  a  society  so  tense  and 
with  so  little  real  communication  within  itself  that 
LaPorte  was  driven  to  a  fiery  death  in  a  final  effort  to 
speak  to  his  nation,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  also  be 
those  who  think  the  road  to  peace  is  paved  with  the 
kind  of  violence  Waskey  advocated. 

He  himself,  of  course,  will  not  engage  in  this  violence 
because,  as  he  put  it,  “I  personally  am  not  that  com¬ 
mitted  to  America  to  save  it  by  my  engaging  in  terror.” 
Nonetheless  he  scored  off  the  whole  peace  movement, 
and  also  such  left-Marxist  groups  as  Progressive  Labor, 
because  they  content  themselves  with  petitions,  visits 
to  Congressmen,  public  meetings,  and  demonstrations. 

Waskey’s  argument  is  simple  enough.  The  use  of  non¬ 
violence  in  something  like  Civil  Rights  worked  because 
there  were  millions  of  Americans— 10%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — who  were  directly  and  personally  affected  by 
racism  and  could  be  mobilized  to  fight  it,  and,  because 
the  white  90%  were  not  only  morally  intimidated  by 
mass  demonstrations,  but  deeply  frightened  by  the  riots 
in  Harlem  and  Watts,  they  were  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions  (or  some  of  them). 

But,  he  argued,  in  the  matter  of  Vietnam,  very  few 
Americans  are  affected  by  it,  concerned  about  it,  or 
interested  in  it.  The  bombs  fall  a  long  way  from  home. 
The  people  who  die,  die  screaming  beyond  the  range  of 
our  hearing,  and  those  who  live,  live  weeping  beyond 
the  curve  of  the  earth.  Thus  Johnson  can  escalate  al¬ 
most  forever  without  fear  of  any  real  public  pressure 
to  reverse  his  course. 
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Since  the  Pentagon  can  ignore  the  “respectable” 
peace  movement,  our  hope  lies  in  those  who  bring  the 
violence  of  Vietnam  to  our  very  doorsteps — by  blowing 
up  troop  trains,  by  throwing  home-made  napalm  bombs 
in  military  trucks  bearing  troops  to  ports  of  embarka¬ 
tion,  by  assassinating  generals  and  by  planting  explo¬ 
sive  charges  on  the  hulls  of  troop  ships — Waskey  is 
quite  explicit  on  all  these  points. 

He  concludes  his  dramatic  vision  of  a  violent  peace 
movement  by  assuring  us  that  “As  the  terror  and  sabo¬ 
tage  increases,  as  more  draft  age  young  men  place 
black  powder  bombs  in  front  of  their  draft  boards,  the 
military  will  tighten  its  security.  Thousands  of  men 
will  not  go  to  Vietnam  to  kill  but  will  remain  here  to 
guard  installations.  Troops  will  have  to  guard  factories. 
Then  the  Minutemen  will  be  seeing  Communists  every¬ 
where  plunging  society  into  chaos.  And  then  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  will  begin  listening  to  the  moderates,  the 
liberals  who  preach  justice  under  law.” 

If  The  Realist’s  editor  expects  me  to  rebut  Waskey 
by  some  vague  appeal  to  morality,  I  must  disappoint 
him.  Aside  from  one  brief  point  on  morality,  I  propose 
to  dissect  the  idiot  logic  of  Waskey  without  help  from 
the  prophets.  Yes,  I  am  a  pacifist,  and  as  an  executive 
officer  of  the  War  Resisters  League  I  oppose  all  vio¬ 
lence.  But  my  answer  to  Waskey  is  not  in  terms  of 
faith,  hope,  charity,  or  pacifist  dogma.  It  is  in  terms  of 
asking  that  people  think  before  acting  and,  hopefully, 
that  Waskey  think  before  writing  any  more  nonsense 
about  a  violent  peace  movement. 

Let  me  begin  by  ticking  off  the  areas  in  which  vio¬ 
lence  can  work. 

Case  One  would  be  within  a  nation  where  the  re¬ 
pressed  group  was  either  a  majority  or  something  very 
close  to  it.  Thus  trade  unionists  could  use  a  great  deal 
of  violence  and  survive,  because  they  represented  so 
vast  a  segment  of  the  population.  Since,  by  definition, 
the  government  cannot  put  all  workers  in  jail  without 
unwittingly  creating  a  “General  Strike,”  the  establish¬ 
ment  must— after  its  own  teri’orism,  rigged  courts  and 
.legal  attempts  at  suppression  have  failed — finally  come 
to  some  kind  of  terms  with  trade  unionists  and  must 
overlook  and  forget  the  fact  that  workers  were  so  un¬ 
couth  as  to  have  used  bricks,  bottles,  shotguns  and  hunt¬ 
ing  rifles  in  reply  to  the  clubs  and  guns  of  the  police 
and  the  Pinkertons. 

Case  Two,  violence  can  work  within  a  nation  when 
the  “establishment”  is  in  a  state  of  immediate  crisis 
due  to  some  catastrophe  such  as  war.  Lenin  came  to 
power  in  Russia  during  World  War  I,  and  Mao  came  to 
power  in  China  shortly  after  World  War  II.  (Cuba  is 
an  exception  to  my  tidy  rule;  Fidel  gained  power 
through  violence  even  though  Cuba  was  at  peace,  and 
had  the  firm  backing  of  the  U.S.) 

Case  Three,  violence  can  work  when  the  oppressor 
is  both  a  minority  and  is  foreign,  permitting  the  entire 
population  to  rally  to  the  resistance.  India  won  her 
freedom  nonviolently,  but  she  could  have  won  it  vio¬ 
lently.  The  British  could  not  have  stayed  forever.  The 
Dutch  finally  lost  Indonesia.  Our  own  armed  forces  will 
eventually  be  driven  out  of  Asia  for  the  same  reasons : 
we  are  foreign  and  we  are  oppressive. 

But  I  know  of  no  case  in  history  where  violence  was 
successfully  used  by  a  minority  against  a  government 
supported  by  the  majority. 

In  some  ways  the  sporadic  and  blind  fury  of  ghetto 
Negroes  in  areas  like  Harlem  and  Watts  can  be  said  to 
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have  aided  those  radicals  who  were  trying  to  persuade 
the  general  public  of  the  need  for  far-reaching  social 
changes.  But  those  same  Negro  leaders  wrho  are — at 
least  in  the  area  of  Civil  Rights- — profoundly  radical 
are  the  ones  most  appalled  by  talk  of  “aggressive”  vio¬ 
lence  by  the  Negro,  for  they  know  that  the  impact  of 
such  violence,  when  exercised  by  a  minority,  will  not 
bring  progress,  but  the  overwhelming  weight  of  brutal 
violence  by  the  majority. 

(Those  Negroes  who  do  talk  cheerfully  of  violence — 
writers  like  LeRoi  Jones — are  not  burdened  with  any 
responsibilities  of  organization  and  are  free  to  give 
vent  to  their  anguish  by  writing  about  violence.) 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
those  who  write  or  speak  in  favor  of  violence  usually 
favor  someone  else  doing  it.  Thus  Waskey,  after  his  de¬ 
tailed  appeal  for  a  violent  peace  movement,  concludes 
that,  of  course,  he  has  no  intention  of  getting  involved 
in  such  a  movement.  Similarly,  for  all  the  talk  of  vio¬ 
lence  among  sections  of  the  Black  Nationalist  move¬ 
ment,  very  little  organized  violence  has  been  attempted. 

There  is  an  odd  kinship  between  Waskey  and  men 
like  Nixon,  Buckley,  and  their  YAFnik  followers  on 
the  Right. 

Waskey  tells  us  the  time  for  violence  is  at  hand,  that 
he  favors  such  violence  but  that  he  won’t  take  part  in  it. 
Men  like  William  Buckley  and  Richard  Nixon  have  not 
volunteered  their  services  for  combat  in  Vietnam,  but 
they  are  urging  the  government  to  step  up  the  military 
action  there.  Beware  of  the  man  who  preaches  violence; 
he  will  still  be  preaching  violence  from  his  armchair 
while  you  (if  you  follow  his  advice)  will  be  lucky  to  be 
nursing  your  wounds  in  a  hospital  bed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  nasty  about  this.  There  are  none 
of  us  who  do  not,  in  a  rage  of  frustration,  want  to  urge 
that  some  “Committee  of  Justice”  go  down  South  and 
execute  the  known  and  identified  killers  of  Civil  Rights 
Workers.  But  we  do  not  urge  this,  not  simply  because 
“execution  squads”  can  operate  in  both  directions,  but 
for  the  more  urgent  reason  that  the  immediate  response 
within  the  South  would  be  an  increase  in  violence  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Negro  community. 

I  know  the  frustrations  that  can  drive  men  to  advo¬ 
cate  violence,  but  I  know  something,  also,  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  the  compassionate  reasons  why  we  so  rarely 
give  voice  to  these  frustrations,  and  why  we  even  more 
rarely  carry  them  into  action. 

I  have  cited  three  situations  where  violence  can  work. 
Even  in  these  cases  I  would  advocate  nonviolence  be¬ 
cause  I  am  morally  committed  to  it,  but  intellectual 
honesty  compels  me  to  admit  that,  yes,  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  where  violence  can  work.  But  even  in  the  situa¬ 
tions  I  have  named,  violence  may  fail.  John  Brown  tried 
to  liberate  the  great  majority  of  Southerners  by  his 
rebellion  at  Harper’s  Ferry — and  paid  for  the  effort 
with  his  life. 

In  Europe  following  the  First  World  War  we  know 
of  Lenin’s  triumph,  but  we  forget  that  violent  revo¬ 
lutions  in  Hungary  and  Germany  were  crushed,  and  the 
Communist  movement  in  Eastern  Europe  driven  under¬ 
ground  and  rendered  virtually  ineffective  until  Russian 
armies  moved  into  the  area  in  1945. 

Castro  won  in  Cuba,  but  a  dozen  equally  decent  revo¬ 
lutions  in  Latin  America  have  been  crushed.  The  tac¬ 
tics  and  the  philosophy  of  nonviolence  are  hard  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  they  bring  no  swift  results.  There  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  glory  to  violence,  but  we  forget  how  very 
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often  violence  has  failed  us,  leaving  behind  only  blood, 
bodies,  oppression,  and  such  glory  as  dead  men  pass  on 
when  they  have  failed  in  a  good  cause. 

Before  I  define  the  reasons  why,  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation,  violence  would  not  work,  I  would  make  only  one 
short  moral  point.  (I  don’t  need  to  bring  in  moral 
points  to  win  this  argument,  but  there  is  one  comment 
which  must  be  made.)  Is  it  not  a  paradox  that  someone 
who  is  appalled  at  the  killing,  by  Americans,  of  inno¬ 
cent  persons  in  Vietnam  should  demonstrate  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  such  “unjust  violence”  by  advocating  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  troop  trains,  the  sinking  of  troop  ships,  and 
the  hurling  of  home-made  napalm  bombs  into  troop- 
filled  trucks? 

Who  are  the  troops?  Are  not  most  conscripts,  being 
sent  to  battle  against  their  will?  If  they  have  failed  to 
resist  and  are  guilty,  is  not  their  failure  the  human 
failure  of  lacking  enough  courage  to  have  chosen  prison 
as  opposed  to  the  army,  and  their  guilt  the  guilt  which 
is  common  to  all  humanity? 

The  men  Waskey  asks  us  to  kill  are  fellow  citizens 
being  sent  to  a  battleground  of  which  they  know  noth¬ 
ing.  If  I  strike  dbwn  these  men,  I  find  myself  in  exis¬ 
tential  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  this  nation,  who 
order  out  on  the  B-52’s  from  Guam,  to  rain  death  on 
the  innocent.  For,  with  those  leaders,  I  will  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  principle  that  to  wage  war  against  the  inno¬ 
cent  is  justified  by  higher  ends. 

The  practical  arguments  against  the  use  of  violence 
by  a  minority,  and  against  a  central  authority  which  is 
supported  by  the  majority,  are  abundant.  They  are  not 
original  with  me. 

Lenin  was  among  those  who  fought  hard  against 
those  Russians  who  viewed  terror  as  the  ideal  weapon 
to  bring  down  the  Czarist  state.  Again  and  again  Lenin 
argued  that  when  violence  is  used  by  a  minority,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  substitute  terrorism  for  politics,  and  is 
doomed  to  failure.  It  leads  only  to  the  suppression  of 
the  minority  and  to  a  general  “political  retreat”  on  the 
part  of  those  liberals  who  had  some  sympathy  for  the 
goals  of  the  revolutionist. 

For  one  thing,  violence  requires  a  tight  and  con¬ 
spiratorial  organization.  It  cannot  be  used  in  an  open, 
diffuse  way.  And  it  is  precisely  the  tight  control,  the 
need  for  acquiring  chemicals  or  weapons,  for  storing 
them,  etc.,  which  makes  police  penetration  of  such  a 
movement  so  easy.  No  “violent  peace  movement”  would 
get  beyond  blowing  up  one  troop  train  before  it  would 
be  infested  with  police  agents. 

Mr.  Waskey,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  not  a  student 
of  revolutions  and  social  change.  Those  who  are  stu¬ 
dents  know  that  Lenin’s  own  tightly  controlled  Bolshe¬ 
vik  apparatus  was  penetrated  by  Czarist  secret  police 
to  the  very  highest  levels.  Lenin’s  putsch  succeeded  be¬ 
cause  the  State  was  in  chaos,  and  because  the  old  Czar¬ 
ist  agencies  had  been  overturned.  He  did  not  succeed 
because  his  organization  and  its  members  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  old  secret  police. 

The  recent  weird  case  of  the  “Statue  of  Liberty 
Bomb  Plot”  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  police  agents 
not  only  penetrate  groups  oriented  to  violence,  but 
often  serve  as  the  most  active  agents  in  promoting 
these  plots.  In  the  South  the  FBI,  yielding  finally  to 
political  shifts,  has  penerated  the  KKK  and  had  an 
agent  actually  riding  in  the  car  loaded  with  killers  who 
cut  down  Viola  Liuzzo. 
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To  seriously  think  that  some  sub-section  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  peace  movement  could  turn  toward  violence  and 
keep  this  fact  a  secret  is  to  reveal  a  marvelous  and 
touching  naivete.  I  am  not  arguing  now  whether  vio¬ 
lence  would  be  nice  or  nasty,  I  am  simply  arguing  that 
the  very  nature  of  a  violent  movement  renders  it  far 
easier  for  police  to  penetrate  than  a  nonviolent  move¬ 
ment. 

Beyond  this,  however,  a  violent  movement  of  any 
kind  requires  a  certain  degree  of  “social  support”  in 
order  to  operate.  Violence — racist  violence — works  in 
the  South  because  the  racist  there  is,  like  Mao’s  famous 
guerrilla,  a  fish  in  the  water.  His  neighbors  do  not  no¬ 
tice  his  purchase  of  guns,  they  do  not  hear  him  when 
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he  plots,  they  do  not  report  him  when  he  leaves  on  his 
midnight  mission  of  terror.  If  he  is  pursued,  his  neigh¬ 
bors  will  hide  him.  If  he  is  caught,  his  neighbors  will 
refuse  to  convict  him. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  population  of  this  nation 
is  prepared  for  this  kind  of  silent  complicity  in  the 
workings  of  a  “violent  peace  movement”?  Obviously 
not.  If  it  were  known  that  I  had  blown  up  a  troop  train, 
and  in  the  process  killed  several  dozen  men,  who  would 
hide  me  except  others  who,  like  myself,  would  already 
be  under  police  scrutiny,  whose  phones  would  already 
be  tapped? 

Many  Americans  question  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  but 
basically  they  support  Johnson.  Waskey  thinks  that  if 
only  there  is  enough  violence,  enough  terror,  then  the 
general  public  will  be  alarmed  and  listen,  at  last,  to 
those  of  us  in  the  peace  movement  who  are  “moderate” 
because  we  condemn  all  violence.  But,  again,  how  little 
Waskey  understands  the  workings  of  a  society. 

If  there  were  a  terrorist  “peace  organization”  which 
through  brilliant  planning  could  avoid  all  detection, 
and  could  strike  down  political  and  military  leaders 
without  being  caught  in  the  process,  what  would  Ameri¬ 
cans  do? 
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They  would  panic  and  in  their  panic  they  would 
strike  down  the  liberals  for  whom  Waskey  has  such 
contempt.  Support  of  the  war  would  harden,  and  it 
would  spread  through  the  general  population  as  people 
became  aware  that  “the  Communist  menace  is  real.” 
Even  if  the  terrorists  were  not  caught,  the  rest  of  us 
would  be.  Our  offices  would  be  raided.  Our  people  jailed 
...  if  they  were  lucky.  And  the  moderates— upon  whom 
Waskey  is  counting  to  make  the  peace — would  be  elimi¬ 
nated  altogether. 

To  argue  that  American  troops  will  be  diverted  from 
Vietnam  in  order  to  guard  factories  and  military  in¬ 
stallations  here  is  to  underestimate,  first  of  all,  the 
power  of  the  routine  police  apparatus  to  maintain  order 
in  the  face  of  any  violent  movement  that  might  be 
launched. 

But,  more  urgently,  it  is  to  fail  to  understand  that 
given  the  state  of  terror  which  terrorism  brings  upon 
society  there  would  be  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
manpower  to  guard  factories  here  while  killing  Viet¬ 
namese  abroad. 

All  of  this  is  academic,  for  terrorism  would  never 
get  far  enough  to  require  any  massive  guarding  of  fac¬ 
tories  or  military  installations. 

Waskey  himself  is  sincere — I  assume  that.  But, 
granting  his  own  honesty,  does  he  not  see  who  would 
really  be  served  by  “peace  terrorism”?  No  one  other 
than  Johnson  himself!  If  I  were  to  try,  as  President,  to 
think  of  some  method  that  would  finally  divide  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  peace  movement,  and  silence  the  growing 
criticism  of  the  Vietnam  policy,  I  would,  with  skill  and 
secrecy,  instruct  a  handful  of  political  agents  to  launch 
a  “violent  peace  movement.”  The  public  outcry  after 
the  first  terror  bombing  would  be  so  great  that  I  could 
easily  move  to  suppress  the  peace  movement. 

I  pray  to  God  that  the  October  issue  of  The  Realist 
was  read  only  by  second  echelon  FBI  agents,  and  that 
Waskey’s  plan  was  not  forwarded  to  the  “political 
.  echelon”  of  the  FBI  or  the  CIA. 

Lenin  did  not  spend  time  arguing  against  terrorism 
because  he  himself  was  opposed  to  violence,  but  rather 
because  he  knew  exactly  what  “terrorism  by  a  minority 
against  a  majority”  meant  in  political  terms.  It  was 
counter-revolutionary. 

I  oppose  violence  for  a  host  of  reasons  I  have  not 
stated  here — I  oppose  it  because  violence  destroys 
everything  in  which  I  believe,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  can  build  toward  a  decent  society,  and  because  I  am 
not  prepared  to  kill  my  brother  in  the  name  of  brother¬ 
hood.  But  the  arguments  I’ve  put  forth  here  don’t  re¬ 
late  to  my  personal  and  mystic  feelings  about  the  evil 
of  throwing  napalm  on  anyone,  even  on  troops.  They 
are  arguments  which  I  would  share  in  common  with  the 
most  violent  of  revolutionists,  for  even  violent  revo¬ 
lutionists  seek  to  use  violence  rationally,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  violence  put  forth  by  Waskey  are  not  only 
non-pacifist  (which  is  obvious)  but  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  in  a  profound  sense. 

The  violence  Waskey  tells  us  “will  come”  can  origi¬ 
nate  from  only  two  sources — “agents  provocateurs”  or 
persons  who  are  so  frustrated  by  our  failure  thus  far 
to  stop  Johnson  that  they  strike  out  in  a  way  that  is 
blind,  deranged,  and  destructive  of  whatever  peace 
movement  does  now  exist. 
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The  C.I.A.,  which  has  a  penchant  for  piloting  our  ship 
of  state  incognito,  has  been  caught  once  more  with  its 
disguises  down,  its  morals  loose  and  its  ability  to  lie 
its  way  out  of  trouble  in  worse  shape  than  ever.  Its 
latest  cloak-and-dagger  mishap  involved  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  made  several  years  ago  to  Singapore’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Lee  Quan  Yew,  to  keep  him  quiet  about  an  un¬ 
successful  C.I.A.  attempt  to  infiltrate  Singapoi’e’s  intel¬ 
ligence  apparatus.  Yew  recently  revealed  the  bribe  of¬ 
fer  in  making  public  several  grievances  he  had  against 
the  U.S.  The  State  Dept.,  acting  as  lawyer  for  the 
C.I.A.,  denied  the  bribe  attempt,  until  Yew  released  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  apologizing  in 
1961  for  what  he  denied  in  1965. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  business  is  that 
Rusk  should  have  forgotten,  not  only  that  a  bribery 
attempt  had  taken  place,  but  also  that  he  had  written 
a  letter  apologizing  for  it.  This  argues  that  underhand¬ 
ed  dealings  are  so  much  part  and  parcel  of  regular 
State  Department  operations  that  we  can  hardly  expect 
a  Secretary  of  State  to  remember  one  particular  piece 
of  chicanery. 

A  critic  unencumbered  by  moral  concerns  doesn’t, 
of  course,  object  to  the  immorality  of  the  C.I.A.’s  oper¬ 
ations.  Spying  on  friendly  nations  is  a  business  we 
must  engage  in,  since  the  friends  of  today  are  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  tomorrow,  and  some  of  our  friends  aren’t  even 
waiting  that  long.  What  the  critic  would  object  to  are 
the  numerous  boners  the  C.I.A.  has  pulled  in  recent 
years  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Europe,  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  its  rascalities,  and  the  damage  it  has  inflicted 
on  the  State  Department  by  its  incompetence  in  the 
black  arts. 

Our  hard-working,  righteous  State  Department  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  the  right  to  expect  more  efficient  im¬ 
moralities  from  their  superiors  in  the  C.I.A. 

Playing  Fair  With  Thugs 

Station  WDAM-TV  in  Laurel,  Miss,  has  given  the 
United  Klans  of  America  equal  time  to  answer  an  at¬ 
tack  on  them  by  Mayor  Henry  Bucklew.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fair  arrangement,  in  keeping  with  our  best — 
and  worst — traditions. 

New  ground  is  possibly  being  broken.  If  the  Klan, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  and  authoritatively  linked 
to  arson,  bombing  and  murcler  can  be  given  equal  time 
to  confound  and  Corroborate  its  detractors,  why  not 
give  equal  time  to  other  worthy  criminal  groups  that 
have  been  grossly  maligned — say,  our  racketeers? 

Syndicate  criminals  are  responsible  for  considerably 
less  ’violence  against  the  public  than  the  KKK,  yet  they 
are  repeatedly  denounced — on  TV  as  well  as  elsewhere 
— making  them  as  eligible  for  equal  time  as  the  less 
restrained,  more  irrepressible  Klansmen. 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  and  informative 
to  hear  the  racketeer  discuss  the  importance  of  the 
services  he  provides  for  the  public,  and  the  lack  of 
appreciation  he  gets  in  return — a  base  ingratitude  that 
is  hardly  compensated  for  by  the  rich  loot  he  collects. 

Dope  addict  criminals  might  also  be  given  a  chance 
to  state  their  case,  and  point  out  to  the  public  the  un- 
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fairness  of  permitting  the  smoker  to  obtain  his  per¬ 
nicious  and  indispensable  cigarettes  much  more  cheaply 
and  readily  than  the  narcotics  addict  can  get  his  own 
equally  pernicious  and  indispensable  drugs. 

They  could  also  tell  taxpayers  how  much  it  costs  them 
to  force  addicts  to  steal,  and  how  beneficial  it  would  be 
to  let  criminals  less  desperate  for  money  rob  them 
instead. 

Rapists  might  be  given  time  on  the  air  to  state  what 
criminologists  have  long  known — that  a  rape  charge  is 
in  most  cases  a  phony. 

Other  street  criminals  might  be  given  the  chance  to 
point  out  that  respected  business  crooks  do  so  much 
more  damage  to  society  than  they  do,  that  the  crime- 
in-the-streeter  can  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  by  com¬ 
parison. 

While  we’re  at  it,  we  might  even  give  the  honest  man 
a  chance  to  state  his  case  and  plead  for  more  tolerance, 
in  return  for  the  tolerance  he  displays  toward  our 
racketeers,  Klansmen,  grafting  politicians,  crooked 
D.A.’s  and  dishonest  cops. 

When  we  are  through  giving  all  these  groups  equal 
time,  we  can  go  back  to  the  more  equitable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  providing  the  fairest  shake  to  our  biggest  and 
most  flagrant  criminals. 

The  Alcohol-Cancer  Link 

A  study  made  at  three  New  York  hospitals  has  linked 
heavy  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  cancer  of 
the  mouth  and  throat.  Teetotalers  should  derive  some 
gratification  from  the  news.  Alcohol  has  not  been  get¬ 
ting  as  much  attention  lately  as  it  deserves  from  the 
people  who  do  so  much  good  in  the  world  by  ruining 
life’s  pleasures.  The  new  finding  should  redress  the 
injustice. 

Medical  researchers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  piece  of  news,  have  long  been  tirelessly  engaged  in 
the  restriction  of  happiness  and  the  compounding  of 
guilt.  One  consequence  of  their  research  has  been  the 
decimation  of  eating  pleasures.  Many  delightful  foods 
have  fallen  under  a  cloud,  some  because  they  are  too 
high  in  fat,  others  because  they  contain  too  much  salt 
or  sugar,  and  still  others  because  of  guilt  by  associa¬ 
tion — undue  chumminess  with  dubious  food  additives 
and  pesticide  residues. 

There  probably  isn’t  a  single  pleasant-tasting  food 
left  that  doesn’t  have  enough  suspicious  characteris¬ 
tics  to  make  an  intelligent  hypochondriac  shudder  be¬ 
fore  he  yields  to  its  appeal.  Cigarette  smoking  is  inter¬ 
dicted  because  of  its  menace  to  lungs  and  heart.  Taking 
a  breath  of  fresh  air— a  contradiction  in  terms  for  the 
big-city  dweller — is  fraught  with  long-term  risks.  Doc¬ 
tors  haven’t  succeeded,  of  course,  in  making  us— or 
themselves — stop  doing  all  these  things ;  they’ve  merely 
taken  most  of  the  joy  out  of  them. 

The  fact  that  alcohol  alone— aside  from  the  unim¬ 
portant  homicides  associated  with  the  drinking  driver 
— seemed  to  be  free  of  major  hazards,  promised  to 
make  it  the  vice  of  choice.  Now  comes  the  sad  news 
that  alcohol  is  no  better  than  the  other  good  things  in 
life.  Enjoying  life  has  now  come  to  mean  enjoying 
its  discomforts,  risks,  disabilities  and  annoyances.  The 
positive  pleasures — unalloyed  positive  pleasures,  that 
is — are  reserved  only  for  the  fortunate  few  who  greet 
with  total  skepticism  any  assertion  that  threatens  their 
pleasures,  no  matter  how  soundly  backed  it  is  by  inade¬ 
quate  research,  controversial  evidence  or  solid  facts. 

The  Realist 


Bad  Companions 

The  FBI,  which  does  a  superb  job  of 
apprehending  people  who  burn  draft 
cards  in  public  parks  before  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  has  not  had  quite  the 
same  success  over  the  years  in  dealing 
with  organized  crime.  Neither  have  lo¬ 
cal  police  forces. 

To  keep  the  public  from  getting  too 
restless  about  these  little  lapses,  law 
enforcement  officials  carry  on  an  essen¬ 
tially  meaningless  campaign  of  harass¬ 
ment  against  the  mob  bosses,  regularly 
violating  their  civil  rights  by  arrest¬ 
ing  them  on  minor  charges  having 
nothing  to  do  with  their  real  crimes. 

One  such  case  in  Brooklyn  deserves 
special  notice.  Carmine  Lombardozzi, 
a  veteran  Mafia  stalwart,  was  having 
drinks  with  some  friends  and  business 
associates  at  a  local  cabana  club  when 
the  cops  romped  in  and  arrested  him  on 
charges  of  “consorting  with  known 
criminals.” 

Since  Lombardozzi  is  rarely  invited 
to  tea  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  it  would 
seem  fitting  and  proper  that  he  find  his 
social  contacts  among  people  in  his 
own  industry.  But  the  cops  evidently 
didn’t  see  it  that  way. 

Now,  if  it  is  a  crime  for  a  hood  to 
rub  elbows  with  other  hoods,  you  would 
think  that  it  would  be  a  worse  offense 
for  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the  police 
department  to  do  so.  A  crime  against 
nature,  you  might  say. 

But  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  that  way  in 
Brooklyn.  Only  a  few  days  after  Lom¬ 
bardozzi  had  been  spirited  away  in 
mid-martini,  Captain  Joseph  I.  Coonan 
was  suspended  from  the  force  and 
brought  up  on  departmental  charges  of 
associating  with  known  gamblers. 

No  criminal  charges  were  brought 
against  him. 

Euphemism!  Euphemism! 

There  has  always  been  a  degree  of 
friction  between  schools  of  journalism 
and  practitioners  of  the  trade.  One  of 
the  less  publicized  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
flict  is  the  fact  that  the  two  parties 
often  work  at  cross  purposes. 

For  instance,  the  schools  try  to  teach 
prospective  reporters  how  to  write  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  mean,  whereas  the  pa¬ 
pers  need  recruits  skilled  at  saying 
what  they  don’t  mean.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  where  a  story  concerns  the  less 
clinical  aspects  of  the  human  reproduc¬ 
tive  process. 

A  prime  example  of  sexual  circum¬ 
locution  occurs  in  this  description  of  a 
TV  crime  show:  “The  Met  Squad  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  public  to  track  down  a 
maniacal  criminal  assaulter.”  Note  the 
rich  enigmatic  quality  characteristic  of 
so  much  contemporary  art.  What,  the 
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reader  asks  himself,  does  a  “maniacal 
criminal  assaulter”  do,  exactly? 

Is  he  a  maniac  who  assaults  crimi¬ 
nals  ?  Or  a  perfectly  rational  chap  who 
assaults  maniacal  criminals  out  of  a 
sense  of  civic  duty? 

In  either  case,  one  sees  why  the  Met 
Squad  would  want  to  track  him  down: 
He  could  be  installed  in  the  interroga¬ 
tion  room  at  the  station  house  to  help 
extract  voluntary  confessions  from  in¬ 
decisive  defendants. 

Or  maybe  the  object  of  all  this  at¬ 
tention  is  a  maniacal  criminal  who  con¬ 
fines  his  indiscretions  to  the  field  of 
assault — punching  people  in  the  nose, 
kicking  their  shins,  that  sort  of  thing — 
and  the  Met  Squad’s  staff  psychiatrist 
wants  to  study  him  and  find  out  why 
his  transgressions  are  so  specialized. 

You’d  expect  a  certified  maniac  to 
branch  out  occasionally  into  areas  like 
mayhem,  sodomy  or  running  a  coffee 
house  without  a  license. 


The  word  “attack”  in  this  context 
means,  of  course,  the  same  thing  as 
“criminal  assault,”  which  is  to  say  that 


it  does  not  mean  what  the  dictionary 
would  have  you  believe.  Thus  an  11- 
year-old  rape  victim  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing:  “He  pulled  the  car  into  a  place 
where  there  was  a  lot  of  trees  and  at¬ 
tacked  me  again.” 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  any  11-year-old  ever  used  such  ter¬ 
minology,  the  statement  is  again 
fraught  with  intriguing  overtones.  Did 
he  use  non-lethal  tear  gas  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  attack  ?  How  extensive 
were  the  mopping-up  operations? 

Sometimes  rape  is  accompanied  by 
almost  Oxonian  flights  of  formal  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  in  the  case  of  a  20-year-old 
semi-literate  who,  according  to  the 
blats,  told  his  intended  victim:  “I  want 
to  have  sexual  relations  with  you.” 

What  he  said  next  isn’t  recorded,  but 
it  presumably  went  something  like  this: 
“Please  assume  a  supine  posture  and 
diverge  your  nether  extremities  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  might  achieve  coitus  with 
minimal  difficulty.” 

It  must  be  noted  that  journalists  who 
have  been  trained  to  speak  plainly 
sometimes  chafe  under  these  publisher- 
imposed  orders  to  do  otherwise. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  high  school  in 


Queens  was  plagued  by  a  veritable 
wave  of  rapes;  there  were  three  or  four 
cases  in  a  couple  of  months.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  was  chagrined  and  was  demand¬ 
ing  more  police  protection. 

One  of  the  reporters  sent  to  hear  his 
plaint  worked  for  a  local  daily  that  ab¬ 
solutely  prohibited  the  use  of  the  word 
“rape.”  He  turned  in  a  story  which 
quoted  the  principal  as  follows:  “We 
used  to  have  the  three  R’s  at  this 
school,  but  now  we’ve  got  four:  readin’, 
ritin’,  'rithmetic  and  criminal  assault.” 

As  you  may  have  discerned,  I’m 
against  this  euphemistic  writing.  I 
think  publishers  who  insist  on  it  should 
go  be  intimate  with  themselves. 

History  and  Logie 

One  of  the  more  salutary  results  of 
the  November  election  was  the  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  of  Wayne  Dumont,  who  ran 
a  McCarthyite  campaign  as  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Dumont  had  based  his  bid  for 
votes  almost  solely  on  demands  that  a 
Rutgers  history  professor  be  fired  be¬ 
cause  he  had  said  he  wanted  the  Viet 
Cong  to  win. 

A  sample  of  Dumont’s  logic  was  his 
repeated  observation  that  “a  Viet  Cong  - 
victory  can  only  be  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  American  lives.”  Precisely  the  same 
is  true  of  a  Viet  Cong  defeat. 

A  headline  in  The  Chicago  Tribune 
stated:  “3  on  Board  Agree:  Keep  Wil¬ 
lis  4  Yrs./Applaud  Tribune  Editorial 
Stand.” 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  story 
noted  that  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  agreed  with  the  paper 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  out  his  full 
term.  Further  along  it  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  other  eight  board  mem¬ 
bers  took  exactly  the  opposite  point  of 
view. 

Bare  Midwest 

World’s  Fair  souvenirs,  drastically 
reduced,  are  a  big  item  in  the  turnpike 
gift  shops  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  Chicago.  Without  venturing  east  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  you  can  acquire 
for  a  penny  a  car  decal  assuring  all 
interested  parties  that  “I  Was  There!” 
at  the  big  show  in  Flushing  Meadow. 

Chicago  has  a  more  or  less  reform 
administration  now,  with  the  predict¬ 
able  result  that  the  streets  are  cleaner 
and  the  nightlife  is  less  fun.  In  the  old 
days  of  cheerful  corruption  the  city 
was  a  cornucopia  of  all-night  saloons, 
totally  naked  strippers  and  convenient¬ 
ly  located  gambling  establishments. 

The  big  thing  now  is  the  topless 
night  club  show,  which  turns  out  to  be 
about  as  stimulating  as  an  AA  meet¬ 
ing.  In  the  place  I  visited,  four  ladies 
who  would  be  covered  by  Medicare  be¬ 
fore  the  decade  was  out  did  a  lethargic 
version  of  the  frug,  and  they  weren’t 
even  completely  topless. 

They  wore  no  bras,  but  their  nipples 
were  unappetizingly  concealed  by  plas¬ 
tic  pasties  in  such  hues  as  bright  green 
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and  fag  purple.  A  new  triumph  for 
Liberal  Democracy. 

(This  almost  psychotic  aversion  to 
nipples  is  a  national  phenomenon,  and 
one  worthy  of  a  thorough  study  by  the 
Menningers  or  somebody.  In  comic 
strips,  even  men  aren’t  allowed  to  show 
them.  The  artists  don’t  put  pasties 
over  the  nipples;  they  just  draw  these 
unnatural  chests  with  no  topographical 
features  at  all.  It’s  a  general  practice, 
but  one  most  readily  noted  in  Smilin’ 
Jack,  the  most  prolific  medium  for 
beefcake  this  side  of  One  Magazine.) 

There  was  an  edifying  moment  at 
the  topless  night  club. 

After  the  venerable  fruggers  had  re¬ 
tired,  a  belly  dancer  came  on,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Polish  Arab  orchestra. 
The  girl  took  a  few  turns  around  the 
floor,  then  managed  a  split  and  a  sup¬ 
plicating  bow.  While  she  was  catching 
her  breath,  the  bandleader-MC  an¬ 
nounced:  “And  now,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  Miss  Fatima  will  attempt  to  do 
something  she  has  never  done  before — ■ 
dance.” 

It  was  left  to  a  17-year-old  kid  to 
provide  a  measure  of  assurance  that 
the  old  raucous  Chicago  spirit  is  not 
entirely  dead.  Brought  before  a  lady 
judge  on  a  traffic  charge,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  write  an  essay  for  penance. 
The  paper  he  turned  in  was  “really 
obscene,”  according  to  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts.  He  got  two  months  in  jail,  but 
it  must  have  been  worth  it. 

Pimps  With  Haloes 

Honesty  in  advertising  always  de¬ 
serves  a  word  of  praise,  mainly  because 
it  occurs  so 'rarely.  Here  are  some  cur¬ 
rent  examples: 

*The  New  York  Daily  News  calls  it¬ 
self  “the  lively  paper”  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  its  readers  are  “live  ones.” 

*Tempo  cigarettes  note  a  “Big 
change!  Now  Tempo  has  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flavor.”  A  welcome,  if  belated, 
admission  that  heretofore  Tempo  had 
lousy  contemporary  flavor. 

*An  ad  for  Time  Magazine  says  that 
“51.6  per  cent  of  Time’s  readers  are 
adult  men,  48.6  per  cent  are  women.” 
Who  else  would  admit  to  having  a  bi¬ 
sexual  clientele  of  .2  per  cent? 

Choosey  People 

With  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  opening  its 
membership  to  Catholics  and  the  Mafia 
trying  to  take  over  the  kosher  meat 
business  on  Long  Island,  you  could 
easily  get  the  impression  that  the  ecu¬ 
menical  spirit  is  getting  out  of  hand. 

Fortunately,  such  foolish  attempts  to  ' 
erase  ancient  lines  of  demarcation  are 
being  resisted — and  in  what  might  be 
considered  an  unlikely  place.  After  all 
the  things  that  have  been  done  to  the 
Jews  in  the  name  of  sectarian  dogma, 
you  might  expect  that  Israel  would 
have  the  most  wide-open  religious  free¬ 
dom  policy  in  the  world. 

You  might,  that  is,  if  you  never 
tried  to  move  a  pig  around  over  there. 
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An  Israeli  hog  has  approximately 

the  same  civil  rights  as  a  Spanish 
Protestant:  It’s  okay  for  them  to  exist 
as  long  as  they  stay  well  out  of  sight. 

There’s  no  law  against  eating  pork, 
but  hogs  can  be  raised  legally  only  in 
certain  specified  areas, .  mostly  farms 
run  by  Arabs.  The  problem  arises  when 
the  Arabs  try  to  get  the  animals  to  the 
slaughter  house.  It’s  illegal  to  move 
them  while  they’re  still  alive. 

In  a  recent  case,  14  pigs  being  trans¬ 
ported  by  truck  were  seized  and  killed 
on  the  spot  by  the  police.  The  owners 
sued  the  government  for  damages  but 
lost  in  court. 

The  judges  held  that  the  legal  tech¬ 
nicalities  must  be  observed  “because 
of  the  deep  distaste  that  the  majority 
of  inhabitants  have  for  an  animal  that 
has  symbolized  since  antiquity  every¬ 
thing  hated  and  abhorred  by  Israel.” 

What's  In  a  Title? 

•  Since  Oscar  Levant  calls  his  book 
Memoirs  of  an  Amnesiac,  I  guess  he 
can  be  forgiven  for  forgetting  that 
Erik  Satie  used  the  same  title  for  his 
autobiography. 

•  The  Miss  American  Starlet  beauty 
contest,  according  to  a  press  release, 
“offers  an  ^opportunity  for  motion  pic¬ 
ture  stardom  to  the  winner”  and  “no 
talent  of  any  kind  is  required.” 

•  This  month’s  journalistic  award  for 
laying  it  on  the  line  goes  to  The  Bergen 
(N.  J.)  Record,  the  only  paper  I  saw 
admit  in  a  front-page  headline  that  we 
were  grappling  with  the  Viet  Cong  at 
a  place  called  Phu  Cu. 

•  Paul  McCartney  of  the  Beatles,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  hassle:  “We  think  it’s  much 
better  to  entertain  people  and  get  med¬ 
als  than  to  kill  them  and  get  medals 
for  that.” 

•  My  favorite  garment  district  trucks 
are  the  ones  with  a  picture  of  a  girl 
on  the  back  panel  accompanied  by  the 
legend:  “Felt  by  Beckman.” 

•  Next  time  you’re  on  Staten  Island 
you  might  or  might  not  want  to  eat  at 
a  place  called  “Whoopsies  Diner.” 

•  Rolls-Royce  places  a  high  value  on 
tradition,  continuity  and  all  that,  so 
when  the  company  this  year  abandoned 
the  Silver  Cloud  in  favor  of  a  new 
model,  they  wanted  to  give  it  a  name 
that  was  different,  yet  similar.  Silver 
Mist  was  chosen,  until  a  linguist  with¬ 
in  the  organization  noted  that  “mist” 
means  “shit”  in  German.  That’s  why 
you’ll  soon  be  driving  a  Silver  Shadow. 

A  Hard  Dased  Knight 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  wondered  why  it  was 
that  when  Pope  Paul  said  stop  having 
wars  everybody  cheered,  but  when  the 
marchers  on  5th  Avenue  said  the  same 
thing  they  got  hit  with  red  paint. 

The  Pope  may  or  may  not  be  infal¬ 
lible  in  matters  religious  and/or  politi¬ 
cal,  but  lie  is  definitely  odds-on  when 
it  comes  to  matters  commercial.  When 
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he  visited  New  York,  lapel  buttons, 
plastic  medals  and  pennants  bearing 
the  holy  image  left  vendors’  boards 
like  birth  control  pills  going  to  Fort 
Lauderdale.  And,  an  occasionally  relia¬ 
ble  source  swears  to  me  on  the  soul  of 
his  contact  that  this  really  happened: 

A  vendor  sold  out  his  entire  supply 
of  Pope  buttons  and  went  to  the  whole¬ 
saler  to  get  more,  only  to  find  that 
there  just  weren’t  any  more.  He  plead¬ 
ed  eloquently  about  this  historic  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  bundle,  and  the 
distributor  finally  did  the  best  he  could. 
He  yielded  150  “I  Love  Paul”  buttons 
intended  for  Beatle  cultists.  The  vendor 
took  them  to  Yankee  Stadium  and  sold 
out  in  a  half  hour. 
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The  Conspiracy  Corner 

by  Art  Steuer 


Who  Killed  Adlai  Stevenson? 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann — who,  in  his  relative  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  the  reigns  of  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  may  someday  be  likened 
to  the  role  of  Seneca  as  tutor,  critic  and  counsel  to  the 
Emperors  Caligula,  Claudius  and' Nero — wrote  recently 
in  (of  all  places)  Newsweek  something  to  the  effect 
that  “the  tragic  fallacy  of  the  illusion  of  empire  is 
when  Caesar  conceives  it  his  duty  to  establish  order 
upon  the  world.” 

Perhaps  Lippmann  didn’t  put  it  exactly  that  way  (or 
that  well),  but  we  are  not  likely  to  see  this  grand 
“elder  journalist”  strolling  around  the  corral  with  LBJ 
for  CBS  the  way  he  did  with  Ike  at  Gettysburg. 

After  Seneca’s  last  interview  with  Nero,  he  departed 
from  Rome  “as  if  detained  at  home  by  his  weak  health 
and  philosophic  studies.”  In  65  A.D.  a  centurion  brought 
him  orders  to  end  his  own  life  on  charges  of  complicity 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor. 

Lippmann,  wherever  he  may  be — Maryland,  Virginia 
or  some  such  place  beyond  the  pale  (or  shadow)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — is  probably  not  expecting  a  for¬ 
mal  visit  from  the  F.B.I.,  but  believers  in  the  Great 
Conspiracy  Theory  (GCT)  would  not  be  surprised  to 
read  his  obituary  any  morning  along  with  those  of 
JFK,  Malcolm  X,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Matt  Murphy 
and  Adlai  Stevenson. 

A  few  short  years  ago  political  paranoia  was  the  ex¬ 
clusive  province  of  the  righteous  Right.  Level-headed 
liberals  scoffed  at  the  proposition  that  history  could  be 
manipulated  by  a  mastermind  with  a  moustache  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  “It  is  too  easy/’  said  the  Left,  “to  place  the  blame 
for  all  accidents  and  failures,  deaths  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  upon  a  great  conspiracy.” 

But  the  hysteria  of  the  ’50s  which  made  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy  the  Grand  Inquisitor  was  only  a  reflection  of  an 
age-old  conviction  of  Man’s:  that  where  there  is  evil 
there  is  someone  or  something  behind  it  or  beneath  it. 
How  simple  it  was  when  there  was  only  one  Great  Con¬ 
spiracy:  Lucifer  versus  the  Lord,  and  all  sin  could  be 
traced  directly  to  the  Devil’s  inspiration. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  too  sophisticated  to  believe 
in  either  Heaven  or  Hell  and,  believe  it  or  not,  we  are 
stuck  with  the  earth,  at  least  temporarily.  Even  James 
Bond  found  out  that  there  was  something  worse  than 
SMERSCH,  a  super  organization  called  spector.  We  all 
know  there  is  a  Mafia,  though  it  is  called  something 
else  now,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  controls  all  the  good 
things  in  life,  like  gambling,  drugs  and  prostitution. 

The  Communists  themselves  are  counter-plotting 
against  each  other  and  since  the  aspects  of  evil  have 
multiplied  upon  the  earth  like  the  birds  in  the  air  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  why  shouldn’t  the  liberals  have  a 
notion  of  doom  like  everybody  else? 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  books  published  concerning 
the  various  theories  of  conspiracy  around  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  JFK  (and  more  in  the  works),  and  while 
each  has  some  inkling  of  the  truth  none  are  adequate, 
though  nevertheless  valuable,  if,  for  nothing  else,  as 
reassurance  that  there  are  other  people  out  there  who 
are  looking  for  the  truth  the  way  you  are. 


It  is  there,  the  Great  Conspiracy.  All  about  you  there 
is  evidence,  if  only  it  could  be  correlated.  What  we  need 
is  proof,  and  the  enemy  is  slick  as  well  as  sinister.  (He’s 
got  to  be— or  else  he  wouldn’t  be  where  he  is:  in  con¬ 
trol  of  everything.) 

At  any  rate,  it  is  too  late  for  any  of  us  to  be  coddled 
any  more  under  the  false  comfort  of  a  security  blanket. 
Let’s  be  out  with  it.  It’s  all  fixed  from  the  Pope’s  visit 
to  the  Liston-Patterson  fight  (take  the  Pope  in  4). 
That  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  human  element  to  be  com¬ 
puted.  Even  though  Liston  dumped  twice  and  Clay  has 
never  fought  for  real  you  can’t  absolutely  count  Clay 
out  (Patterson  couldn’t)  because  he  might  be  able  to. 

The  tipoff  to  Adlai  Stevenson’s  untimely  disappear¬ 
ance  was  when  the  Birdman  himself  flew  to  the  funeral. 
(He  didn’t  make  Churchill’s.)  Big  Daddy  never  goes 
anywhere  except  to  be  seen.  He  didn’t  like  Adlai,  not 
even  a  little  bit.  There  is  no  record  anywhere  of  their 
ever  having  held  a  cordial  conversation. 

They  opposed  each  other  in  JFK’s  Cabinet  over  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  (a  Fiasco  compared  to  the  Santo  Domingo 
coup) ,  and  as  long  as  Stevenson  remained  our  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  U.N.,  our  President  made  no  point  of  visit¬ 
ing  him  before  he  became  a  corpse. 

G.  C.  T.  experts  (those  who  can  tie  Elijah  Muham¬ 
mad  with  Robert  Shelton  by  Lester  Mattox  out  of  H.  L. 
Hunt)  point  to  communiques  out  of  Paris  and  London 
filed  the  day  after  Stevenson’s  death. 

From  Paris  came  a  bylined  story  by  David  Schoen- 
brun  in  which  he  reported  a  dinner  conversation  be¬ 
tween  himself,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman,  which  had  occurred  a  few  days  previously, 
and  which  he  had  held  in  confidence  until  post-mortem. 

Now,  before  assessing  the  validity  of  Schoenbrun’s 
statement,  it  is  well  to  understand  the  character  and 
position  of  the  man  who  made  it.  Schoenbrun  is  the 
senior  correspondent  for  CBS  in  Europe,  stationed  in 
Paris,  which  has  been  his  home  for  many  years. 

As  such,  and  as  a  man  of  cultivation  and  intellect, 
familiar  with  several  generations  of  European  dicta¬ 
tors  and  regarded  as  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  in¬ 
tegrity,  a  measure  of  his  stature  is  simply  that  when 
Stevenson  and  Harriman  coincided  in  Paris  on  a  single 
night,  it  was  Schoenbrun  who  was  their  host  at  dinner. 

Newsmen  such  as  Schoenbrun  attain  a  certain  ex- 
officio  status  (beyond  whatever  official  CIA  or  other 
undercover  status  they  might  have,  or  not  have,  as 
well),  and  when  in  social  company  with  prominent  per¬ 
sons,  their  conversations  are  conducted  in  mutual 
candor. 

Schoenbrun  undoubtedly  told  Adlai  and  Averell  Har¬ 
riman  what  was  happening  in  Gaul  and  NATO,  and 
they  exchanged  what  they  knew:  what  was  going  on 
meanwhile  back  at  the  ranch. 

That  Schoenbrun  did  not  reveal  the  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation,  which  indeed  was  newsworthy,  in  his  broad¬ 
casts  until  after  Stevenson  died  is  a  further  mark  for 
his  recommendation. 

What  Schoenbrun  said  finally — and  we  must  try  to 
understand  the  motivation  which  impelled  him  to  do  it 
at  all  (after  the  fact)  as  being,  in  itself,  an  act  of 
devotion  as  well  as  courage — was  that  a  point  arrived 
in  the  dinner  where  Mr.  Stevenson  declared  that  he  had 
been  beset  with  a  task  which  taxed  even  his  own  elocu¬ 
tionary  powers :  to  defend  in  the  United  Nations  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Stevenson  said  that  perhaps  history  would  show  at 
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least  in  Vietnam  that  even  though  he  was  unable  to 
find  legitimate  moral  arguments  for  our  participation, 
there  was  apparently  no  less  ignominious  an  alternative. 

But  in  Santo  Domingo,  he  said,  the  President  had 
made  “a  massive  blunder”  and  it  was  impossible  to 
even  rationalize  a  legitimate  argument. 

At  this  point,  Schoenbrun  reported  Harriman  ahemed, 
“Adlai,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  saying”  (in  front 
of  Schoenbrun)  to  which  Stevenson  replied,  “Ave,  you 
don’t  know,  you  weren’t  there.  For  two  weeks  I  had  to 
sit  there  and  go  through  it.  I’ll  never  know  how  many 
years  it  has  taken  off  my  life.” 

Stevenson  was  thinking  about  the  emotional  strain 
which  had  taken  its  toll  upon  his  conscience,  but  he 
would  never  know  how  many  years  that  conversation 
had  taken  off  his  life  even  though  it  was  never  printed 
until  after  his  death.  For  the  word  was  out:  “Adlai’s 
about  to  spill.”  Big  Daddy  punishes  anyone  who  soils 
the  tablecloth. 

If  confirmation  is  necessary  one  could  not  ask  for  a 
reputation  more  unimpeachable  than  Schoenbrun’s  him¬ 
self  in  all  of  journalism  than,  say,  Eric  Severeid’s. 

Severeid  was  himself  in  London  when  Stevenson  ar¬ 
rived  a  few  days  later  and  Severeid  also  had  dinner 
with  Stevenson.  Their  conversation  was  also  kept  in 
confidence  until  after  his  death,  and  when  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  it  was  shown  to  carry  the  thoughts  expressed  to 
Schoenbrun  that  much  farther  as  would  the  intervening 
days  require. 

“I  am  going  to  quit,”  Adlai  told  Severeid.  “I  can’t 
take  it  any  more.  I  have  only  stayed  because  everyone 
would  take  my  resignation  as  an  indication  of  my  dis¬ 
agreement  with  our  policy,  and  I  owe  my  country  that 
much  to  stay  until  some  of  this  blows  over  and  I  can 
get  out  with  a  few  of  my  ideals  still  left  intact.  But  I 
tell  you  this,  I  can’t  take  it  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks.” 

The  next  morning  Adlai  Stevenson  was  dead,  on  a 
street  in  front  of  the  American  Embassy,  of  an  appar¬ 
ent  “heart  attack”  though  he  had  no  previous  medical 
history  of  a  heart  ailment  and  no  autopsy  was  per¬ 
formed. 

His  body  was  sealed  in  a  coffin  and  rushed  back  to 
the  States.  His  pallbearers  were  conspicuous  for  their 
size,  youth,  and  facelessness,  and  an  AP  reporter  who 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  has  said  he  distinctly 
heard  inside  the  rattle  of  bricks. 

There  is  more  to  be  understood  by  a  true  student  of 
GCT,  the  sort  of  ascetic  appreciation  for  assassination 
which  dignifies  Shakespeare’s  account  of  Caesar’s 
wound  by  Brutus. 

On  the  evening  of  Adlai  Steveftson’s  death,  a  Chicago 
television  station  arranged  for  Sun-Times  columnist 
Irv  Kupcinet  to  gather  friends  of  Adlai’s  into  a  kind  of 
electronic  wake.  Among  those  present  was  Illinois  State 
Democratic  Chairman  Colonel  Jake  Arvey. 

Everyone  traded  affectionate  reminiscences  and  anec¬ 
dotes  and  memories  of  witty  remarks  by  “the  late 
statesman”  and  friend.  But  most  interesting  to  the 
political  historians  was  Colonel  Arvey’s  recollection  of 
a  particular  night  in  1951. 

Stevenson,  it  seems,  had  never  wanted  to  be  Governor. 
His  lifelong  interests  were  international.  His  ambition 
was  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Toward  that,  he  might 
have  run  for  office  as  a  Senator,  where,  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  his  experience  and  influence 
might  be  usefully  employed. 
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But  there  was  a  chance  to  grab  the  Statehouse  for 
the  Democrats,  and  the  party  grabbed  him.  With  great 
reluctance,  he  accepted.  When  he  won  with  the  largest 
plurality  of  any  candidate  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
the  bosses  met  in  Springfield  like  a  pack  of  hyenas 
thirsting  for  their  share  of  the  lion’s  kill. 

But  Stevenson  took  his  job  seriously.  He  found  to  his 
horror  and  dismay  his  beloved  State  of  Illinois  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  though  he  had  no  taste  whatso¬ 
ever  for  administration,  he  determined  to  do  what  had 
to  be  done  as  best  it  could  be. 

The  bosses  never  got  out  of  the  corridor.  One  of  his 
first  official  acts  was  to  remove  the  State  Police  from 
patronage.  He  so  shook  up  the  bosses  that  barely  had 
he  started  than  they  began  to  think  how  they  could  get 
rid  of  him. 

The  voters  loved  him,  and  every  day  he  was  in  office 
they  loved  him  more.  There  was  one  way  out :  by  boom¬ 
ing  him  for  President.  Adlai  would  have  none  of  that. 
He  told  Jake  Arvey  that  he  had  made  his  promise  to 
the  people  of  Illinois  to  do  the  job  and  not  only  was  he 
going  to  serve  out  his  term  but  before  he  left  the  house 
in  shape  he  would  have  to  run  for  another  term. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  prevailed  in  the 
winter  of  1951  when  the  State  Chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  from  New  York,  Carmine  DeSapio,  called 
a  fund-raising  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  He  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  all  of  the  major  candidates  for  nomina¬ 
tion:  Kefauver,  Humphrey,  Harriman-  and  naturally 
the  young  energetic  popular  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Illinois. 

Stevenson  declined. 

DeSapio  called  Arvey.  “Jake,”  he  said,  “you  can’t  do 
this  to  me.  Stevenson  is  my  drawing  card.  How  can  I 
ask  a  hundred  dollars  a  plate  and  not  present  the  one 
man  evei'yone  wants  to  hear?”  Arvey  went  to  Steven¬ 
son.  On  the  basis  of  party  loyalty  alone,  Stevenson  re¬ 
luctantly  agreed  to  appear  but  not  to  speak. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  New  York  the  Governor’s  party 
was  greeted  by  reporters  who  waved  a  column  about 
Stevenson  by  Westbrook  Pegler,  demanding  that  the 
Governor  comment.  Stevenson  had  not  read  it.  It  is  now 
a  famous  piece  of  vitriol. 

In  it,  Pegler  accused  Stevenson  of  having  a  love 
affair  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  Arvey  pleaded  with 
Adlai  to  make  some  sort  of  public  statement.  Stevenson 
adamantly  refused  to  dignify  the  accusation  with  a 
reply.  Arvey  insisted  that  for  Stevenson  to  appear  at 
the  dinner  without  making  a  statement  would  so  dis¬ 
rupt  the  evening  and  so  damage  his  personal  reputation 
as  to  make  him  ineffective  even  as  the  Governor  of  his 
own  State  of  Illinois. 

This  was  the  situation  which  was  responsible  for  the 
speech  made  that  night  by  Adlai  Stevenson  before  the 
assembled  guests.  It  is  now  legendary.  Somewhere  it 
must  be  recorded  other  than  in  its  general  tone.  But, 
paraphrasing  his  words,  he  said: 

“I  have  been  accused  of  having  a  love  affair  with 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Since  this  is  now  a  matter  of  public 
concern  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  my  conduct. 
Gentlemen,  alas,  it  is  true.  I  am  indeed  in  love  with 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  I  have  always  been  in  love  with 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  I  shall  always  be  in  love  with  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt.  Isn’t  everyone  in  love  with  Eleanor 
Roosevelt?” 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


The  Realist 


(Don  ’/  Mention  My  Name  in  Sheboygan 


“Hey,  guess  what,”  I  rhetorically 
said  to  a  friend.  “I’m  going  to  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin.” 

“You’re  kidding,”  responded  my 
friend,  who  in  real  life  is  an  astute 
wire  service  reporter.  “Nobody  goes  to 
Sheboygan.” 

He  was  wrong. 

Every  year  since  1953,  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  August,  exactly  50,000 
persons  voluntarily  emigrate  to  She¬ 
boygan  from  all  over  the  country  to 
join  the  same  number  of  natives  in 
celebrating  the  glories  of  a  combined 
public  relations  and  sausage  orgy 
known  as  Bratwurst  Day. 

One  of  the  ways  to  arrive  from  New 
York  is  to  take  a  plane  to  Chicago  and 
then-  a  train  to  Sheboygan.  Right  near 
the  railroad  station  is  the  Choo-Choo 
Grill.  A  neon  sign  boasts  that  it  is  open 
ALL  NIGHT. 

It  was  on  Bratwurst  Day  Eve  that  I 
first  realized  the  true  importance  of  the 
impending  occasion,  for  the  Choo-Choo 
Grill  was  closed. 

That  evening  I  took  the  Centralist’s 
Walk  through  the  streets,  a  concept  ex¬ 
pounded  irf  Alan  Harrington’s  novel, 
The  Revelations  of  Dr.  Modesto-.  “It  is 
an  unusual  sensation.  .  .  .  After  awhile, 
all  the  ideas  that  inhabit  the  town  in¬ 
habit  you.” 

The  name  of  the  main  street  had 
been  changed  to  Bratwurst  Boulevard. 
Side  streets  were  now  temporarily  re¬ 
christened  Onion  Oasis,  Pickle  Place, 
Mustard  Hall,  Ketchup  Korner  —  you 
get  the  point.  Had  I  searched  thorough¬ 
ly  enough  I  would  eventually  have 
crossed  Excess  Stomach  Acidity  Ave. 

The  people  seem  to  say  eveything  in 
iambic  pentameter  with  a  rising  inflec¬ 
tion.  It  reminded  me  of  a  movie  I  saw 
when  I  was  a  kid,  I  Remember  Mama, 
about  a  family  of  Scandinavian  ex¬ 
traction  headed  by  a  mother,  Irene 
Dunne,  who  was  always  worrying 
about  finances  and  kept  announcing  to 
her  children,  “Is  good,  we  do  not  have 
to  go  t’the  6a-ank?”  • 

The  films  now  playing  in  Sheboygan 
were  The  Sword  of  Ali  Baba,  Tickle 
Me  with  Elvis  Presley,  Lord  Jim,  The 
Girls  on  the  Beach  (“Takes  off  where 
the  others  leave  off”). 

I  thought  it  would  be  most  appropri¬ 
ate  for  Goldstein  to  be  screened  on 
Bratwurst  Day,  because  it  contains  a 
scene  in  which  a  deserving  night 
watchman  gets  shoved  into  sausage¬ 
making  machinery  and  becomes  a  rath¬ 
er  lengthy  chain  of  links  encasing  the 
very  product  over  which  he  had  stood 
guard  all  those  long  lonely  nights  when 
he  was  merely  a  man. 

Everywhere  there  were  Official  Jay- 
cee  Stands,  each  featuring  the  original 
and  genuine  Thielmann  or  Wagner  or 
Herziger  or  Sheboygan  Sausage  Com- 
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pany.  Last  year  ten  tons  of  bratwurst 
were  consumed.  This  year  more  than 
six  tons  went  down  gullets  at  nine 
Official  Jaycee  Stands  alone.  There 
were  60  stands  altogether,  many  prir 
vately  run.  Since  one  tenet  of  the  Jay¬ 
cee  Creed  is  “That  economic  justice  can 
best  be  won  by  free  men  through  free 
enterprise,”  we  can  safely  assume  they 
had  no  objection  to  the  unofficial  com¬ 
petition. 

The  official  program  does  not  make 
any  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
450  pounds  of  bratwurst  are  given 
free  to  the  Jaycees  by  each  of  the  Big  4. 

Bratwurst  Day  once  sponsored  an 
eating  contest.  The  winner  in  the 
junior  division  downed  five  doubles 
(that  is,  a  German-style  hard  roll  hold¬ 
ing  two  sausages)  ;  the  winner  in  the 
senior  division  downed  eight  doubles. 

The  contest  has  been  discontinued, 
according  to  the  Souvenir  Program, 
“for  aesthetic  reasons.”  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  unaesthetic  aspects  occur¬ 
red  during  or  after  the  contest  proper. 

The  festivities  began  at  9  o’clock 
Saturday  morning  with  a  traditional 
breakfast  of  bratwurst  and  beer,  as 
Rev.  James  J.  Shlikas,  pastor  of  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  Church,  gave  the 
invocation. 

I  asked  for  permission  to  reprint  it. 

“I  am  sorry,”  he  replied,  “but  for 
personal  reasons  I  have  to  decline  your 
request.” 

God  bless  bratwurst. 

My  perspective  was  solidified  by  the 
front  page  of  The  Sheboygan  Press, 
which  had  a  two-column  story  head¬ 
lined,  “PROSPEROUS  HIROSHIMA  OBSERVES 
A-bomb  day”  and  a  four-column  story 
headlined,  “sheboygan’s  ready  for 
b-day.” 

The  style  of  journalism  seemed  to 
relish  self-conscious  quotation  marks: 

The  local  young  fellows  had  prelimi¬ 
nary  arrangements  just  about  “wrap¬ 
ped  up”  for  the  varied  goings-on;  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  were  being  put  on  Jay¬ 
cee  “brat”  and  refreshment  stands;  the 
nine,  pretty,  young  ladies  who  aim  to 
be  crowned  Miss  Sheboygan  Jaycee  of 
1965  were  “sprucing  up”  to  look  their 
loveliest;  it  is  expected  that  the  influx 
of  B-Day  “fans”  will  swell  the  local 
population  to  something  around  the 
100,000  mark;  city  police,  sheriff’s  men, 
auxiliary  officers  and  men  of  the  State 
Traffic  Patrol  will  be  on  hand  both  to 
handle  traffic  and  to  prevent  any  “in¬ 
cidents”  that  might  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  time  for  all;  Sheboygan  County 
Communicators  will  again  cooperate 
with  police  and  act  as  “eyes  and  ears” 
for  the  department.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless  (or  perhaps  because), 
there  was  an  unprecedented  number  of 
arrests — for  drunkenness,  fighting,  at¬ 
tacking  women,  brandishing  firearms, 


vandalism,  theft. 

Three  young  men  were  arrested  for 
stealing  a  bar  stool.  Police  were  unable 
to  determine  from  which  tavern  they 
had  taken  it.  None  of  the  three  remem¬ 
bered  the  specific  scene  of  their  crime. 
No  tavern  reported  a  missing  bar  stool. 

Sheboygan  is  a  law-oriented  com¬ 
munity. 

A  huge  billboard  states:  “For  your 
safety  we  must  enforce  our  traffic 
laws.”  It  is  signed  by  the  mayor. 

An  appliance  shop  has  a  small  sign 
reading:  “City  ordinance  prohibits 
smoking  in  retail  stores  except  in  un¬ 
restricted  areas.”  There  are  no  small 
signs  reading:  “Unrestricted  area.” 

The  appliances  are  modern,  ranging 
from  an  electric  shoe  polisher  to  an 
electric  wastebasket. 

What  you  really  wonder  is : 

1.  How  does  all  the  furniture  get 
there? 

2.  Are  the  people  who  live  in  She¬ 
boygan  good  lovers? 

I’m  not  sure  whether  the  latter  ques¬ 
tion  stems  from  geographical  provin¬ 
cialism  or  personal  chauvinism,  or  both. 
But  when  you  hear  a  guy  call  after  a 
girl,  “Hubba,  hubba!”  you  feel  just  a 
little  justified  in  your  implied  general- 
zation. 

So  much  for  the  cultural  lag. 

The  contestants  for  the  title  of  Miss 
Sheboygan  Jaycee  (formerly  the  win¬ 
ner  was  deemed  Miss  Bratwurst 
Queen)  parade  across  the  stage  in 
bathing  suits.  Each  one  is  individually 
sponsored.  There  is,  for  exampk  a 
sweet  blonde  named  Marcia,  alias  Miss 
Medicine  Chest.  That  gets  a  big  laugh. 
She  is  sponsored  by  a  local  drug  store. 
She  is  followed  by  Miss  Elm  City  Tree 
Service,  Miss  Verifine  Dairy,  Miss  Wis¬ 
consin  Power  &  Light,  Miss  Citizens 
Bank,  etc. 


“So  it  turns  out  after  all  that  you 
people  didn’t  crucify  Our  Lord!  Son  of 
a  gun!  You  certainly  had  us  all  fooled!” 
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“Dammit,”  mutters  an  out-of-town 
college  boy  in  the  audience.  “Every 
time  I  take  my  contact  lenses  out, 
there’s  a  beauty  pageant.” 

The  reigning  Miss  Sheboygan  Jay- 
cee  is  introduced. 

“How  does  it  feel  to  be  back?”  she  is 
asked. 

“Wonderful,  wonderful,”  she  welks. 
“I  started  off  the  morning  with  some 
bratwurst.  Representing  Sheboygan 
has  been  a  great  responsibility,  but  I 
also  found  it  to  be  most  rewarding,” 
she  confesses,  as  if  the  two  ideas  are 
mutually  exclusive. 

Her  potential  successors  are  instruct¬ 
ed:  “All  right,  girls,  may  we  have  a 
quarter  turn  to  the  left  .  .  .  and  an¬ 
other  .  .  .  and  another  .  .  .  and  an¬ 
other.  .  .  .” 

The  judges  are  quickly  writing  down 
notes.  What  do  they  actually  write ? 

“Miss  Medicine  Chest  has  a  healthy 
pair.”  “Miss  Elm  City  Tree  Service  has 
shapely  limbs.”  “Miss  Verifine  Dairy 
has  a  very  fine  derriere.”  “Miss  Wis¬ 
consin  Power  &  Light  turns  me  on.” 
“Miss  Citizens  Bank  has  a  nice  vault.” 

The  proceedings  are  accompanied  by 
the  incessant  braying  of  brightly-col¬ 
ored  yard-long  plastic  trumpets  which 
are  on  sale  wherever  you  look.  This 
must  be  what  The  Sheboygan  Press 
editorial  was  referring  to:  “There  are 
itinerants  who  come  to  Sheboygan,  as 
they  do  to  festivals  everywhere,  seeking 
a  fast  buck  selling  very  questionable 
wares.” 

The  ymca  Boys  Choir — little  male 
nymphets  in  white  short-sleeved  shirts 
with  black  bow  ties — sings  in  lovely 
harmony  and  counterpoint  .  .  .  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers.  Thg  only  thing  to 
do  is  sit  back  and  dig  the  warmth  of 
Squareness: 

•  I  WAS  BORN  TO  RAISE  HELL,  promises 
the  lapel  button  of  a  sub-teen-age  girl 
whose  height  of  hell-raising  consists  of 
teasing  her  hair  in  the  privacy  of  her 
bedroom  mirror. 

•  “Hair  Spray  Face  Shield — limited 
supply — $2.25  per.  .  .  .”  There  are  600 
hair  sprays  on  the  market  but  only  a 
limited  supply  of  face  shields.  A  fright¬ 
ening  prospect. 

•  “Miss  Appleton,”  the  loudspeaker 
proclaims  ominously,  “will  you  report 
to  the  Chaperones’ Room  immediately!” 

•  No  appointments  needed  at  the  com¬ 
bination  beauty  salon  and  barber  shop. 

•  “Every  request  I  have  made  of 

Sheriff  Frewert  and  his  men  has  been 
fulfilled,”  said  Police  Chief  Oakley 
Frank  to  his  wife,  “and  this  help  from 
qualified  officers  is  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.”  \ 

•  Join  with  a  buddy,  advises  the 
Army  Recruiting  poster. 

What  I  mean  is,  I  really  did  feel  it 
was  unpatriotic  of  this  horse  to  let 
loose  with  a  Morse  code  message  in  ma¬ 
nure  while  the  policeman  watching  the 
parade  was  saluting  the  American  flag 
held  by  the  girl  on  the  horse. 
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This  feeling  was  not  alleviated  by 
the  two  clowns  who  swept  the  manure 
up  and  dumped  it  into  a  large  pail  on 
wheels  with  a  license  plate  and  a  plac¬ 
ard  explaining  OUR  BUSINESS  IS  PICK¬ 
ING  UP. 

Yet  I  would  like  it  if  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Proxmire — instead  of  waving  to 
the  eight-deep  lined-up  crowd  from  his 
sleek  parade  car  and  calling  out  “Hap¬ 
py  Bratwurst  Day!” — simply  wore  one 
of  those  straw  hats  with  the  miniature 
beer  can  on  one  side,  the  can-opener 
on  the  other  and  the  button  in  front 
that  says? 

I’M  AN  ALCOHOLIC — 

IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY,  BUY  ME  A  BEER. 

Yet  I  would  like  it  if  the  Grand  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Wisconsin  Military  Or¬ 
der  of  Cooties  continually  scratched  his 
crotch  while  pompously  parading  for 
us  all. 

Yet  I  would  like  it  if  the  tiny  baton 
twirler,  who  has  been  made  to  wear 
lipstick  for  the  parade  before  she  has 


grows  up  and  marries  the  only  Negro 
that  Sheboygan  has  ever  seen  in  person. 

Terry  Southern  once  wrote  in  Es¬ 
quire  (included  in  Bruce  Jay  Fried¬ 
man’s  recent  anthology  of  Black  Hu¬ 
mor)  that  “the  genuine  and  really  im¬ 
pressive  skill  which  is  occasionally  dis¬ 
played  [by  baton  twirlers]  makes  it 
difficult  to  consider  the  art  as  so  totally 
ridiculous  as  one  would  have  previously 
believed  —  though,  of  course,  another 
might  argue  that  such  achieved  excel¬ 
lence  only  makes  it  more  ridiculous — 
or  perhaps  not  so  much  ridiculous  as 
absurd.  In  fact,  in  the  existentialist 
sense,  it  might  well  be  considered  as 
the  final  epitome  of  the  absurd  —  I 
mean,  people  starving  in  India  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  then  others  spending 
four  hours  a  day  [which  is  how  long 
many  of  them  practice]  skillfully  fling¬ 
ing  a  metal  stick  about.” 

Still,  if  one  accepts  the  basic  existen¬ 
tial  premise  of  meaninglessness,  then 
baton-twirling  is  no  more  absurd  than 
Albert  Camus  dying-  on  the  highway 
because  a  poltergeist  named  James 
Dean  tampered  with  his  motor. 


The  only  thing  more  absurd  than 
baton-twirling  is  not  baton-twirling. 

The  only  thing  more  ridiculous  than 
Bratwurst  Day  would  be  not  to  have 
a  Bratwurst  Day. 

The  simple  truth  is,  they  couldn’t 
not  have  a  Bratwurst  Day  in  Sheboy¬ 
gan.  It’s  virtually  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  such  an  eventuality.  No  Brat¬ 
wurst  Day?  It  is  more  unthinkable, 
West  Virginia,  than  anything  Herman 
Kahn  never  thought  of. 

The  game  must  go  on. 

The  Johnson’s  Wax  Band  rehearses 
in  a  parking  lot  in  Racine.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  get  paid  for  rehearsals  as  well  as 
for  actual  parades.  Sheboygan  was 
their  sixth  parade  this  year,  and  they 
had  another  one  scheduled  for  the  very 
next  day. 

Hill’s  Department  Store  offered  “10 
per  cent  off  on  anything  you  buy  from 
8:30  ’til  1:00  p.m.  Bratwurst  Day”  and 
the  5  O’clock  Club  was  frugging  it  up 
with  a  huge  sign  in  the  window  pro¬ 
claiming  brat  day  A  GO-GO  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  Hospitality  Booth  was  right 
next  door  to  Democratic  Headquarters, 
which  has  a  picture  of  Midwesterner 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  window. 

I  once  sat  in  on  the  private  showing 
of  a  documentary  about  the  Wisconsin 
campaign  battle  between  Humphrey 
and  John  F.  Kennedy.  There  was  old 
Hubert  shaking  hands  with  a  big,  bur¬ 
ly,  dairy  farmer  wearing  overalls  and 
his  vote  on  his  sleeve.  Hubert  said, 
“Listen,  if  you’re  ever  around  the 
White  House,  stop  in  and  have  a  cup 
of  coffee.” 

That’s  what  Bratwurst  Day  is  all 
about. 

Humphrey  lost  the  primary  to  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Kennedy  lost  the  Presidency  to  a 
bullet,  Johnson  waxed  into  the  White 
House  even  while  the  words  “What 
ever  happened  to  Lyndon  Johnson?” 
were  still  fresh  on  people’s  lips,  and 
now  they’re  saying  “What  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  Hubert  Humphrey?” 

Listen,  Hubert,  if  you’re  ever  around 
the  White  House,  stop  in  and  have  a 
cup  of  coffee.  And  if  you’re  ever  around 
Sheboygan,  stop  in  and  have  some 
bratwurst. 

Sheboygan,  my  ass. 

WE  like  IT  here,  argues  a  defensive 
lapel  button. 

I  know,  I  know.  Some  of  my  best 
wursts  are  brat.  .  .  . 

In  the  office  of  the  Sheboygan  taxi¬ 
cab  service,  there  is  a  driver’s  month¬ 
ly  accident  report.  You  get  a  gold 
star  if  you’ve  gone  one  whole  year 
without  an  accident;  a  silver  star  for 
six  months;  a  blue  star  for  one  month. 
You  get  a  red  star  for  every  accident. 

I  decided  to  walk  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion. 

For  a  moment  I  panicked  at  the 
thought  that  I  might  have  missed  my 
train.  The  timetable  says  something 
about  a  special  schedule  for  holidays. 

The  Realist 
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and  every  bit  as  elegant  as  Washington’s  White  House 
(we  were  told  that  Ho  prefers  only  to  entertain  at  the 
Palace  and  lives  himself  in  an  unassuming  3-room 
house,  located  elsewhere  on  the  grounds). 

So,  for  the  next  two  months,  20,000  Young  Pioneers 
camped  on  the  Palace  grounds  and  had  the  run  of  the 
Palace  itself. 

For  all  of  Ho’s  abilities  as  a  revolutionary  leader, 
a  theorist,  a  writer  and  poet,  perhaps  his  most  out¬ 
standing  quality  is  his  ability  to  educate  an  entire 
population.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  a  20-year  cam¬ 
paign  of  Ho’s,  the  people  of  the  DRV  have  an  entirely 
different  concept  or  ideology  of  war  than  Americans  do. 

When  we  fight  a  war,  it  is  against  an  entire  popula¬ 
tion;  there  are  no  distinctions  between  Germans,  Rus¬ 
sians,  or  whomever.  But  when  the  Vietnamese  fight  to¬ 
day  it  is  against  “imperialism”  and  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Almost  every  Vietnamese  I  met,  no  matter  how  tragic 
their  own  personal  losses  have  been,  expressed  to  us 
friendship  for  the  American  people  and  high  regard 
especially  for  the  democratic  movements  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Two  examples  of  this  thinking  immediately  come  to 
mind. 

We  were  informed  of  a  USAF  pilot  Dixon  who  was 
shot  down,  crashed  into  the  sea,  drowned  and  was 
washed  ashore.  The  villagers  who  shot  down  his  plane 
also  recovered  his  body.  He  has  been  buried,  flowers 
are  planted  in  his  grave,  and  the  plot  of  ground  is 
regularly  cared  for.  The  villagers  have  invited  his  par¬ 
ents  to  visit  the  grave  when  the  war  ends,  their  think¬ 
ing  being  that  he  was  just  one  more  pawn  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  game. 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Alice  Herz,  the  German  refu¬ 
gee  who  burned  herself  to  death  last  year  in  the  streets 
of  Detroit  in  protest  against  the  U.S.  war  of  atrocity, 
is  revered  in  Vietnam.  A  nationwide  silent  vigil  was 
held  in  her  behalf  when  news  of  her  death  came,  and 
a  street  in  Hanoi  is  to  be  named  for  her. 

Yet  these  same  people,  who  have  retained  their  basic 
humanity  and  idealism  in  the  face  of  25  years  of  daily 
atrocities,  remain  firm  in  their  determination  to  defeat 
U.S.  aggression  and  win  forever  their  self-determina¬ 
tion.  Their  spirit  is  very  high. 

When  U.S.  planes  drop  500,000  propaganda  leaflets 
on  a  province  in  their  attempts  at  psychological  war¬ 
fare,  it  is  a  futile  move.  The  villagers  gather  up  the 
leaflets  and  bring  them  to  a  central  place  where  they 
have  a  bonfire  and  hold  an  anti-imperialist  rally. 

This  basic  humanity  of  the  Vietnamese  people  with 
its  sensitivity,  bravery,  gentility,  and  heroism,  is  some¬ 
thing  I  shall  never  forget.  Their  determination  is  con¬ 
tagious.  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  win  their  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty. 

The  United  States  cannot  win  this  war  of  atrocity; 
the  only  question  in  my  mind  is  how  many  more  Viet¬ 
namese  will  be  killed  and  how  much  more  brutalization 
can  the  American  conscience  survive,  before  the  bloody 
war  is  ended. 
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For  nearly  an  hour  Adlai  Stevenson,  with  charm  and 
with  dignity,  elaborated  upon  the  virtues  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  and  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  the  standing 
ovation  he  received  left  doubt  in  no  one’s  mind  who  was 
to  be  the  candidate  in  1952. 

There  is  one  more  piece  to  this  puzzle,  which  is  that 
on  that  night  after  the  banquet,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  Averell  Harriman,  had  planned  a  private  party 
just  for  the  Chairmen  and  the  candidates.  Since  Ste¬ 
venson  was  not  a  candidate  he  told  Arvey  he  did  not 
believe  he  had  been  invited.  It  was  Carmine  DeSapio 
who  arrived  to  escort  him  personally. 

Jake  Arvey  told  Chicago’s  midnight  audience  the 
night  of  Stevenson’s  death,  “Harriman  is  a  nice  fellow, 
but  in  all  honesty  it  was  one  of  his  worst  nights.  He 
had  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  the  powers  of  the  party 
at  that  little  get-together  that  night.  He  is  a  wealhy 
man  and  he  could  afford  it.  But  nothing  he  said  was 
right.  He  stammered,  fumbled,  and  it  was  Adlai’s  show 
all  the  way.  Harriman  knew  it,  and  when  we  said  good¬ 
night,  he  looked  like  a  kid  who  had  lost  his  candy.” 

Now  there  is  a  lot  of  water  under  the  dam.  The  world 
has  gone  on,  and  you’re  on  your  way  to  Moscow  as  a 
Special  Ambassador,  and  you  stop  in  Paris.  You  call 
good  old  Dave  Schoenbrun  and  Dave  says,  “Hi,  Ave, 
guess  what?  Adlai’s  in  town,  too.”  You  never  liked 
Adlai  that  much,  really,  but  how  can  you  get  out  of  it? 

So  now  you  go  to  dinner,  and  there  is  Adlai,  positively 
soused  ...  or  something  .  .,  .  and  on  the  verge  of  a 
breakdown,  certainly,  mumbling  about  betrayal  and 
ideals  and  principles  and  putting  down  LBJ  to  a  news¬ 
man!  Well,  after  all,  what  are  you  supposed  to  do? 
National  security  is  at  stake,  isn’t  it? 

Isn’t  it  your  duty  to  call  Headquarters? 
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“The  unemployment  situation  is  getting 
very  bad,  King  Wenceslas.  You’ll  have 
to  make  some  kind  of  a  gesture.  .  . 


“Look,  honey,  I  don’t  mind  your  being  a 
tree,  part  time — but  what  do  you  do  while 
you’re  a  tree?  Whom  do  you  see?  .  . 
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“Listen  to  them 
^evading  and  sneering 
and  pleading  the 
Fifth!  I’d  like  to  have 
seen  Joe  McCarthy 
tear  into  them!” 


“I  want  you  to  think  of  this  room  as  a 
haven  of  academic  freedom:  I’m  going 
to  write  fuck  on  the  blackboard  I” 


“ — And  this  year’s  medal  for  the 
Least  Brutal  Cop  goes  to  .  . 
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testiclized  second  sanpaku-generation  offspring  of  one¬ 
time  celebrated  Vogue  and  Bazaar  cover  girls,  visiting 
the  Far  East  to  dramatize  the  genetic  crisis  in  the 
Occident,  and  underline  the  urgent  North  American 
need  for  lend-lease  Peace  Corps  and  Compost  Heap 
Cadres  of  Oriental  peasants,  were  coolly  received  in 
Hanoi  and  Peking  where  Coca  Cola  bottling  plants  and 
Lady  Remington  Electric  Razor  fabriques  have  just 
been  franchised. 

The  Synod  of  the  Abyzennian  Baptist  Church  has 
reached  agreement  on  a  pronunciamento,  according  to 
the  Johnson  Publication  Topaze  Tan,  castigating  the 
hamhocks  and  chitterlings  heresy  as  un-African  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Church’s  world  leadership  appeal 
for  non-violence.  Sit-out  campaigns  continued  at  Ne- 
diclc’s  and  underground  barbecue  parlors  noi'th  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Park. 

Clogged  calendars  in  Juvenile  Court  and  congested 
conditions  at  the  Children’s  House  of  Detention — 
caused  by  an  unprecedented  backlog  of  juvenile  offend¬ 
ers  detained  for  pushing  black-market  sugar,  soft 
drinks,  and  other  dangerous  junk-foods,  prompted  an 
appeal  for  gradualism  from  jurists,  penologists  and  so¬ 
cial  workers. 

“This  is  America’s  fourth  Noble  Experiment  with 
Prohibition,”  said  Melinda  P.  Lightfoot,  Presiding 
Judge  of  Mineola  Family  Court.  “Zen  people  who  crave 
sugar  and  junkie  food  are  sick  people.  It’s  time  we 
stopped  treating  them  like  criminals.  Our  ancestors 
were  not  able  to  lick  the  heroin  problem  until  we  syn¬ 
thesized  Oriental  and  Occidental  medical  knowledge 
into  a  proper  supportive  regime  of  plain  brown  rice 
and  LSD — combined  with  extra  sensory  suggestion  that 
black  market  heroin  was  the  main  financial  support  of 
our  political  machines.” 

Diehard  Columbus  Avenue  merchants  and  Lief  Erick¬ 
son  High  School  Alumni  were  still  protesting  the  re¬ 
christening  of  these  ancient  landmarks  in  honor  of  Wei 
Wu  Wei,  Zen  Buddhist  Monk  who  first  introduced 
Syozin  Ryori  (Zen  Buddhist  Monastery  cooking  that  im¬ 
proves  the  supreme  judgment  and  fends  off  the  condi¬ 
tion  known  as  sanpaku)  to  this  continent  at  a  cookout 


near  Big  Sur,  California  in  the  Fifth  Century  A.D. 

Sporadic  teach-ins  continued  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station  Men’s  Room,  BMT-Rooms  and  the  Luxor  Baths, 
all  part  of  a  systematic  educational  campaign  for  the 
enhancement  of  human  vitality  to  educate  the  nation 
that  its  kidneys  are  our  primary  source  of  spiritual 
strength. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Oki  Masahiro  demon¬ 
strated  for  reporters  that  after  a  six-week  regime  of 
Aduki  bean  liquor — together  with  the  suppression  of 
all  other  drinking — the  President  now  approaches  the 
White  House  Executive  Urinal — linked  by  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  Telstar  to  the  nations’  miniscreens — only  twice  in 
each  24  hours. 

Zen  Sen.  Ruby  Foo  of  Hawaii,  Chairman  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  continued  his 
marathon  23-year  hearings  into  charges  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Health  were  “soft  on  psychoanalysis” 
and  suppressed  early  revolutionary  findings,  pointing 
to  the  biochemical  nature  of  mental  and  physical  illness. 

“Fifty  years  ago  we  discovered  that  hysteria  in  dogs 
was  caused  by  the  over-refined  fancy  white  flour  used 
in  supermarket  dog  biscuits,”  he  said.  “If  canine  psy¬ 
chiatrists  had  been  as  influential  as  their  two-footed 
colleagues  we  might  have  remained  in  the  dark  for  an¬ 
other  century.  It  only  took  25  years  for  us  to  admit 
that  schizophrenia  had  a  similar  biochemical  origin.” 

Zen  Sen.  Foo  asked  national  compassion  and  for¬ 
giveness  for  the  interlocking  directorate  of  insurance 
companies,  pharmaceutical  cartels,  food  and  sugar 
trusts  and  the  medical  establishment  which  had  fought 
so  long  and  hard  to  uphold  the  status  quo  ante.  He  said : 

“They  had  a  stake  in  our  national  misery.  Let  us  have 
none  in  theirs.  An  aged  guru,  savagely  robbed  and 
beaten,  endures  excrutiating  suffering  in  silence  and 
meditation  to  allow  his  murderer  time  to  escape.  For, 
one  day  he  may  return  to  the  right  path.” 

While  Foo  was  speaking,  the  President-elect  of  the 
AMA  wept  at  the  witness  table,  according  to  Alexandra 
Neel  of  the  Lhasa  Daily  News. 

In  mobile  anti-sanpaku  units,  credit-card-carrying 
Zen  monks  (zealous  to  give  away  income  yet-unearned) 
continued  early  morning  vigils  on  rooftop  helioports 
offering  suburban  commuter  sky  pilots  the  sure  hang¬ 
over  cure  of  Syo  Ban  (nine  parts  bancha  tea  and  one 
part  traditional  soy  sauce) . 

A  Rally  at  Johnson  Square  Garden  celebrated  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  historic  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  ordering  disintegration  of  the  federally  subsi¬ 
dized  school  lunch  program.  Two  Oakdale,  N.J.  pupils, 
suspended  from  kindergarten  for  bringing  Zen  sand¬ 
wiches  for  lunch  and  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
government-sponsored  program,  appeared  at  the  rally 
looking  like  teenagers  although  they  are  both  in  their 
late  thirties. 

Official  insistence  that  all  pupils  participate  in  the 
lunch  programs  so  the  school  could  “qualify  for  federal 
subsidies”  caused  their  parents  to  take  legal  steps 
which  culminated  in  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  that 
the  right  to  eat  Zen  food  was  covered  by  constitutional 
protections  guaranteeing  freedom  of  religion. 

In  the  ensuing  national  controversy,  inmates  of  pris¬ 
ons,  mental  hospitals  and  military  stockades  led  embar¬ 
rassing  anti-government  agitation  demanding  to  share 
the  subversive  macrobiotic  Viet  Cong  diet  of  brown 
rice,  sea-salt  and  manioc  leaves. 

Thus  began  the  AmeriZen  revolution. 

The  rest  is  history. 
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The  Fatal  Snowball  Fight  on  Cumberland  Avenue 


by  Robert  Anton  Wilson 

“Blood  for  blood  ...” 

— T.  S.  Eliot,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral 

On  the  morning  of  February  1,  1965,  the  temperature 
in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  fell  to  15°,  and  a  mean  dose  of 
sleet,  rain  and  wind  began  to  whip  the  city.  Southerners 
hate  this  kind  of  weather  more  than  Northerners,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  less  accustomed  to  it.  They  grumble 
more  than  Northerners;  they  curse  more;  their  tem¬ 
pers  grow  shorter.  When  the  sleet  began  to  turn  to 
snow  around  noon,  and  the  weather  bureau  predicted  a 
six-inch  fall,  the  county  schools  closed  for  the  day,  and 
the  city  schools  followed  suit  shortly,  sending  their 
pupils  home  at  1:30.  As  stalled  cars  began  jamming 
the  roads,  everybody  resigned  themselves  to  a  miserable 
day. 

Records  show  that  the  Knoxville  police  received  117 
phone  calls  requesting  assistance  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening:  50  of  the  calls  concerned  traffic  problems 
of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  one  of  which  was  a 
7-car  collision  on  Kensington  Pike;  6)7  of  the  phone 
calls  were  complaints  by  motorists  who  had  been  pelted 
by  snowballs  by  University  of  Tennessee  students  on 
Cumberland  Avenue,  a  4-lane  throughway  which  passes 
in  the  middle  of  the  campus  and  joins  U.S.  Highway  11. 

Cumberland  Avenue  has  a  difficult  hill  in  its  1700 
block  adjacent  to  the  university,  and  a  special  patrol¬ 
man  was  sent  to  handle  traffic  problems  there,  but  the 
city  police  took  no  action  about  the  student  snowballing, 
assuming  that  the  university’s  private  police  could  han¬ 
dle  that,  as  they  had  in  the  past. 

Subsequent  investigations  revealed  that  the  campus 
police  broke  up  the  snowballing  at  3:45  that  afternoon, 
but  that  it  had  resumed  around  4  p.m.  The  campus 
police  never  returned  to  the  scene,  being  too  busy 
helping  faculty  members  navigate  the  hills  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  many  of  them  in  cars  which  were,  Southern  fa¬ 


shion,  unequipped  with  snow  chains.  The  Knoxville 
policeman  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  from  the 
snowballing. 

French  Harris  has  been  Knoxville’s  Chief  of  Police 
for  5  years  and  was  a  detective  for  19  years  before 
that.  Many  people  now  want  to  blame  him  for  what 
happened  that  day  on  Cumberland  Avenue,  but  he  has 
been  a  cop  too  long  to  be  overly  sensitive  to  criticism. 
A  burly  50,  he  started  as  a  motorcycle  officer,  attended 
the  FBI  National  Police  Academy,  and  worked  for  3 
years  with  the  U.S.  Narcotics  Bureau.  He  is  popular  in 
Knoxville  and  popular  at  the  University  also.  Students 
know  that  he  will  not  insist  on  collecting  the  towaway 
fee  on  an  illegally  parked  car  if  the  driver’s  hard-luck 
story  is  convincing  to  him.  They  gripe  about  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  his  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  serving 
liquor  to  minors,  but  about  nothing  else. 

Chief  Harris  has  stood  trial  for  murder  twice.  Each 
time  he  shot  an  escaping  suspect;  each  time  he  was 
acquitted  and  returned  to  the  force.  He  is  known  for 
his  compassion  and  for  his  attempt  to  be  fair  within 
the  limits  of  the  law. 

“I  sat  on  the  defendant’s  side  of  the  courtroom 
twice,”  he  has  said.  “I  know  what  it  feels  like  over 
there. 

He  took  morphine  once  before  going  to  work  with  the 
Narcotics  Bureau. 

“I  wanted  to  find  out  what  an  addict  is  looking  for,” 
he  explains.  “It’s  not  enough  to  arrest  a  man.  I  want 
to  understand  him.  Maybe,  then,  I  can  help  him.  And 
maybe  I  won’t  have  to  arrest  him  again.” 

French  Harris  attended  a  seminar  on  Civil  Rights 
at  New  York  University  two  years  ago,  to  find  out 
what  that  is  all  about.  He  is  a  man  who  wants  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  to  be  fair. 

At  3:30  that  afternoon  a  man  named  Roland  Lawson 
drove  through  the  blizzard  and  the  student  snowball 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


No,  Virginia 

by  Alan  Whitney 


Snap,  Crackle,  Pop  Art! 

There  are  social  critics  in  our  midst 
so  unperceptive  that  they  think  this 
nation  does  not  love  its  artists.  Perish 
forbid,  as  Jane  Ace  used  to  say.  Amer¬ 
ican  society  admires  artists  so  much 
that  it  wants  everybody  to  be  one,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  has  anything 
to  say  or  any  talent  for  saying  it.  How 
else  explain  the  broad  support  of  that 
contradiction  in  terms  known  as  Pop 
Art? 

A  “sculptor”  who  would  require 
three  years  to  turn  out  an  accurate 
representation  of  a  turnip  needn’t  re¬ 
sign  himself  to  a  career  behind  the 
counter  at  Nedick’s.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  buy  a  case  or  so  of  canned  turnips, 
stack  them  somewhat  less  esthetically 
than  the  A&P  had,  and  proclaim  the 
new  Parthenon.  His  press  agent  will 
alert  the  culture-vulture  wife  of  a 
Senator,  a  couple  of  undernourished 
East  Side  matrons,  Esquire  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  Sunday  Magazine.  A 
star  is  born  the  modern  way,  with  no 
labor  pains. 

What  of  the  youth  who  would  like 
to  be  Fellini  but  knows  from  nothing 
about  how  to  use  a  movie  camera  or 
what  to  point  it  at.  He  has  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  most  indulgent  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  worlds.  He  drags  out  the  old 
Mickey  Mouse  camera,  shoots  two  reels 
of  a  masturbating  fag  and  immediately 
takes  his  place  alongside  D.  W.  Griffith. 

And  the  chap  who  never  could  quite 
get  that  straight  about  the  subject  and 
the  predicate?  Stop  with  the  technical¬ 
ities.  The  big  thing  today  is  isolated 
words  and  phrases,  the  shorter  the 
better — and  with  lots  of  punctuation. 


Our  fathers  recognized  comic  books 
for  what  they  were — trash  designed 
to  keep  8-year-olds  stationary  and 
quiet  for  considerable  periods  and 
worth  10  cents  per  volume  at  the  out¬ 
side.  Now  a  blowup  of  one  panel  is 
purchased  for  a  grand  and  hung  in 
the  living  room  of  a  nouveau  riche 
cardboard  apartment.  It  has  to  be. 
Otherwise  the  “artist”  who  can’t  paint 
his  fingernails  would  be  denied  his 
constitutional  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
Recognition. 

Then  there’s  teenage  music.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  10  years  ago  it  was  playing 
only  its  proper  role — as  a  form  of  sub¬ 
limation  for  female  minors  with  a 
strong  but  socially  disapproved  need 
to  get  laid.  Now  .  .  . 


But  why  go  on?  It  would  lead  right 
back  to  the  Senator’s  wife  and  that 
crowd.  And  besides,  I  only  brought  this 
up  by  way  of  giving  the  President  a 
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friendly  word  of  caution.  There’s  this 
costly  campaign  in  the  offing  to  remove 
all  the  car  junkyards  from  along  the 
interstate  highways.  And  just  about 
the  time  it’s  finished,  Pop  will  decree 
that  there’s  nothing  quite  so  poignant¬ 
ly  significant  as  the  rusted  corpse  of 
a  1953  Mercury.  Then  we’ll  have  to 
spend  millions  returning  every  axle 
and  exhaust  pipe  to  its  former  posi¬ 
tion  and  attitude. 

The  restorers  will,  of  course,  have 
frequent  reference  to  “The  Chassis  of 
Man,”  a  classic  photographic  essay  on 
the  subject  that  somebody  must  be 
working  on  right  now. 

Slipping  Beauty 

A  short  but  terrifying  news  item : 

“Walt  Disney  Productions  has  been 
awarded  a  preliminary  permit  for  a 
$35,000,000  development  of  the  Mineral 
King  area  in  California’s  Sequoia  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  as  a  year-round  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities,  the  Agriculture  Dept, 
announced  today.” 

Here’s  a  preview  of  some  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  work: 

Foreman:  Okay,  you  guys,  finish 
rounding  up  those  -real  bears  and  get 
’em  the  hell  out  of  here.  The  plastic 
ones  are  coming  in  this  afternoon  and 
we’ve  gotta  make  room  for  ’em. 

First  Worker:  How  come  we’re  re¬ 
placing  the  bears,  boss? 

Foreman:  You  must  be  new  here, 
McNees.  Did  you  ever  see  a  real  bear 
that  could  sing  and  dance?  Why,  these 
goddam  beasts  can’t  even  smile. 

Second  Worker:  What  color  do  I 
paint  this  redwood  tree,  boss? 

Foreman:  Orchid,  man.  Just  follow 
the  chart.  First  an  aqua  tree,  then  one 
in  chartreuse,  then  Vermillion,  then 
orchid,  then  shocking  pink,  then  back 
to  aqua. 

Third  Worker:  Should  I  start  on 
these  trees  over  here? 

Foreman:  No.  Leave  them  alone.  We 
have  to  cut  down  a  couple  hundred  in 
that  area.  That’s  where  the  Annette 
Funicello  Comfort  Station  is  going  .  .  . 

Mute  Testimony 

A  curious  example  of  journalistic 
double-talk  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  recently  in  the  form  of  a 
column  by  Norman  Ross  under  the 
headline:  “Young  Russ  Admire  Us, 
Draft  Protestors  No  Help.” 

Ross,  writing  from  Leningrad,  ad¬ 
dressed  his  treatise  in  firm,  fatherly 
tones  to  “Dear  Demonstrators  and 
Draft  Card  Burners”:  Early  in  the 
piece  he  said,  “I  wondpr  if  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  any  of  you  that  what  you 
have  done  .  .  .  could  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  the  opinion  of  our 
country  that  is  held  by  the  young 
Communists  with  whom  you  want  to 
live  in  peace?” 

Ross  went  on  to  quote  from  his  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  U.S.  with  two  Russian 


youths.  Both  of  them  were  friendly,  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  English,  hipped 
on  our  Pop  culture — and  evidently 
quite  indifferent  to  our  demonstrators 
and  draft  card  burners. 

In  Ross’  colloquy  with  the  first  one, 
Leonid,  there  was  absolutely  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  draft,  Vietnam  or  any  topic 
even  peripheral  to  these.  Winding  up 
that  part  of  the  article,  Ross  says  to 
himself,  “I  can’t  help  wondering  what 
he  would  have  thought  had  he  known 
that  among  his  American  contempor¬ 
aries  were  some  who  talked  of  feigning 
homosexuality,  taking  narcotics  and 
bribing  doctors  in  order  to  avoid  serv¬ 
ing  their  country.”  I  can’t  help  wonder¬ 
ing  why  Ross  didn’t  ask  him. 

The  second  Russian  was  named  Val¬ 
erian.  He  and  Ross  had  a  conversation 
equally  unrelated  to  the  draft  and  its 
opponents.  The  closest  they  came  to 
discussing  the  issue  was  when  Ross 
said,  “Once  we  get  a  few  things  like 
Vietnam  out  of  the  way,  I  think  maybe 
our  two  peoples,  yours  and  mine,  will 
move  closer  together.”  Valerian  re¬ 
plied,  “I  think  it  is  happening  already.” 

Fine. 

Ross  thinks  so,  too.  He  winds  up  by 
observing  that  “understanding  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  root,”  then  saying, 
“Belligerent  jingoism  would  certainly 
stunt  its  growth.  Might  not  a  nihilistic 
attitude  toward  our  American  system 
and  its  values  do  the  same?” 

I  don’t  know,  Ross.  If  it  didn’t  occur 
to  you  to  ask  the  Russians,  maybe  you 
should  ask  the  guy  who  wrote  the  head¬ 
line. 
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Observation 

Has  anyone  really  looked  at  Bobby 
Kennedy  since  he  got  back  from  his 
trip  to  Latin  America  ?  Didn’t  the  trip 
change  his  appearance?  During  that 
trip  he  told  one  crowd  that  if  a  Latin 
American  country  elected  a  communist 
president,  the  United  States  would  not 
intervene  to  keep  him  from  taking 
office. 

Then  when  he  called  the  U.S.  action 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  a  mistake 
and  labeled  the  U.S.-sponsored  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba  “a  dark  day,” 
he  added:  “Don’t  judge  the  United 
States  by  this.  This  is  not  the  true 
spirit  of  the  United  States.” 

Now  look  at  Bobby  since  he  got  back. 
Perhaps  it’s  my  imagination,  but  isn’t 
his  nose  longer? 

Jerry  DeMuth 
Franklin  Park,  Ill. 

Meaningful  Relationship 

Dial  Soap  has  found  the  answer  to 
Miss  Clairol’s  stimulating  question, 
“Does  she  ...  or  doesn’t  she?” — “Don’t 
you  wish  everybody  did?” 

Sheldon  Blitstein 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

The  Realist 


The  New  Look  in  Junkets 

Congressional  junketing  has  an  improved  look  these 
days.  Its  image  has  been  carefully  scrubbed — without 
marring  the  imperfections  of  the  original.  Neither  Con¬ 
gressmen  nor  junketing  has  really  changed,  of  course. 
Congressmen  spend  the  taxpayer’s  money  as  generously 
and  unstintingly  as  ever.  The  posture  they  assume, 
however,  is  more  convincing  than  it  used  to  be.  If  we 
didn’t  know  them  better,  they  would  surely  pass  as 
men  shouldering  heavy  responsibilties  of  state  as  they 
trudge,  duty-bound,  through  the  pleasure  spots  of  the 
world. 

Journalists,  once  the  unrelenting  foes  of  junketeers, 
have  strangely  relented  these  days.  They  have  laid  aside 
their  brass  knuckles,  tire  chains  and  mixed  metaphors, 
and  have  helped  polish,  or  at  least  refrained  from  tar¬ 
nishing,  the  seedy  image  of  junket-bound  Congressmen. 
Gone  are  the  outraged  cries  by  envious  editors  that 
used  to  rend  the  air  when  the  junketeers  sallied  forth 
en  masse  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  long  Tuesday 
through  Thursday  work  weeks. 

The  dread  Consensus  seems  to  have  laid  its  heavy 
hand  on  the  press;  the  New  York  Times,  Newsweek 
and  U.S.  Neius,  long  the  scourge  of  junketeers,  aim  few 
or  no  harsh  words  at  their  old  and  tempting  targets. 
Attacks  on  junketeering  Congressmen  could  very  well 
impair  national  unity  and  boost  Red  China’s  morale. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Time  was  (4/27/63)  when  the 
New  York  Times,  in  somewhat  less  than  measured 
tones,  said :  “If  there  is  any  one  item  in  the  mores  of 
Congress  that  infuriates  large  numbers  of  Americans, 
it  is  the  free-and-easy  use  of  ‘counterpart  funds’  by 
touring  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  spectacle 
of  the  travelers  .  .  .  seeing  the  sights  and  otherwise 
enjoying  themselves  (at  the  U.S.  taxpayer’s  expense) 
is  extremely  painful.  It  is  particularly  painful  at  this 
seascn  of  the  year  when  the  first  installment  on  the 
Federal  income  tax  has  just  been  paid.  .  .  .” 

The  best  the  Times  could  do  in  ’64  was  a  squib 
against  junketing  by  lame  ducks — Congressmen  who 
have  no  conceivable  excuse  for  squandering  public 
money  on  “missions”  and  “fact-finding  tours”  since 
they  have  not  been  re-elected  by  sensible  constituents. 

Newsweek  did  a  little  better  that  same  year — it  ran 
a  largely  non-committal  but  none-the-less  effective  item 
(12/21/64)  about  a  jaunt  by  four  Congressmen  to  the 
desert  city  of  Timbuktu.  Their  mission,  the  writer 
respectfully  reported,  was  to  observe  U.S.  distribution 
of  surplus  food  in  this  area  and  take  a  look  at  African 
agriculture. 

The  writer  added,  with  overt  objectivity  but  latent 
disrespect,  that  the  Mali  Republic  (in  which  Timbuktu 
lies)  receives  no  surplus  food  from  the  U.S.  and  has 
no  agriculture  to  speak  of.  The  word  yet  was  tacked  on, 
probably  by  a  nervous  executive  (“the  Mali  Republic 
receives  no  surplus  food  yet”)  to  cushion  the  hard 
facts,  and  give  the  impression  that  the  Congressmen’s 
visit  might  become  retroactively  justifiable  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 
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The  Congressmen  bought  tribal  swords  and  daggers, 
toured  the  Grand  Mosque,  posed  for  snapshots,  drank 
cooling  drinks  at  the  only  hotel  in  town,  and  roared 
back  to  the  airport  three  hours  after  their  arrival, 
ready  to  bring  back  to  their  constituents  a  full  report 
cn  the  state  of  African  agriculture,  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  how  U.S.  surplus  food  would  have  been 
distributed  in  Timbucktoo,  in  there  had  been  any  food 
to  distribute. 

In  general,  the  voices  of  criticism  were  largely  still 
in  ’65.  U.S.  News  in  its  Dec.  6,  ’65  issue  ran  a  very 
respectful  piece  on  Congressional  travel  in  which  it 
reverently  mentioned  the  “study  problems,”  “missions,” 
“investigations,”  etc.  that  Congressmen  were  planning 
to  undertake  at  the  beginning  of  1966. 

It  referred  gently  to  the  reticence  of  some  Represen¬ 
tatives  with  respect  to  announcements  of  travel  plans 
— a  measure  of  caution  old-time  junketeers  are  careful 
to  adopt,  just  in  case  the  new-found  friendliness  of  the 
press  sudenly  evaporates.  Somebody  could  not  refrain 
from  sneaking  into  the  article  a  photo  of  a  restful 
beach — one  of  the  places  most  suited  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  search  for  facts. 

Newsweek  had  an  article — “The  Codels  Are  Coming” 
— in  its  Dec.  13,  1965  issue  which  piously  concluded 
that  junketeers  “invariably  take  back  something  more 
than  tourist  bargains  and  hazy  memories.”  The  Times 
remained  silent. 
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Some  of  us  miss  the  yearly  fulminations  of  editors 
maddened  by  the  spectacle  of  Congressmen  having  the 
time  of  their  lives  at  taxpayers’  expense.  We  remember 
with  nostalgia  the  time  when  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
heard  the  siren  call  of  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  went 
forth  to  these  idyllic  regions  to  investigate  conditions 
of  the  working  woman. 

Among  the  places  in  which  Adam  carried  on  his  re¬ 
searches  was  the  Lido  night  club  in  Paris — a  cabaret 
noted  for  its  nude  show  girls — all  working  women,  of 
course.  Apparently  Powell  couldn’t  find  too  many  work¬ 
ing  women,  or  perhaps  they  weren’t  working  hard 
enough,  because  he  suddenly  switched  his  investigation 
to  the  European  Common  Market. 

Adam  came  back  to  deliver  two  sermons  to  his  par¬ 
ishioners  in  New  York  City  on  the  “Joy  of  Living” — a 
subject  he  was  obviously  quite  expert  on. 

Powell’s  junketing  upset  some  Congressmen  greatly 
— the  idea  of  a  colored  politician  having  as  much  fun 
at  public  expense  as  a  white  one  stirred  up  a  greater 
resurgence  of  moral  feeling  than  any  excesses  by  Cau¬ 
casian  junketeers  could  possibly  have  done.  The  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  junketeers  has,  in  consequence,  been  forced 
to  be  more  hypocritical  than  even  Congressmen  should 
be. 

What  is  the  new  breed  of  Congressional  junketeer 
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like?  Caution  is  his  watchword.  As  always,  he  seeks 
safety  in  numbers,  going  forth  to  his  holiday  abroad  in 
the  company  of  multitudes  of  fellow  junketeers— more 
than  one-quarter  of  Congress  this  past  season.  (Very 
considerably  more,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the 
secrecy  many  Congressmen  adopt  when  official  business 
— monkey  business — is  involved.) 

The  current  junketeer  is  careful  to  select  a  topic 
for  “study”  that  will  look  good  in  print,  and  fit  in 
nicely  with  the  name  of  the  committee  he  is  on,  or 
which  is  giving  him  a  lift.  He  may,  for  image-building 
purposes,  wind  up  in  Vietnam,  gallantly  seeking  out  the 
dangers  of  the  night  clubs  in  Saigon. 

(Saigon  is  full  of  historic  and  commercial  interest. 
It  once  had  the  biggest  whorehouse  in  Asia.  Its  multi¬ 
tudinous  brothels  constitute  an  important  part  of  'its 
industry.) 

Before  coming  to  Saigon,  the  Congressman  may  have 
passed  through  the  pleasure  palaces  of  Paris,  Rome, 
Madrid,  London  and  other  cities,  to  give  him  the  back¬ 
ground  necessary  for  fulfilling  the  stern  duties  he  has 
assigned  himself — sampling  the  rigors  of  Vietnamese 
night  life. 

Hong  Kong  and  Japan  are  other  big  attractions. 
Hong  Kong  has  fine  shopping  bargains,  and  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Tokyo  features  a  great  package-wrapping 
service,  run  by  diplomats.  All  these  areas — Hong  Kong, 
Japan  and  Vietnam — are  identified  closely  enough  with 
world  problems  to  justify  visits  by  Congressmen  cap¬ 
able  of  adding  to  them. 

The  footloose  Congressman  has  no  trouble  bypassing 
any  rules  designed  to  curb  junkets.  Neither  the  State 
nor  Defense  Department  has  the  desire  to  argue  with  a 
junket-minded  Congressman  who  can,  if  antagonized, 
vote  against  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Defense  Department,  which  provides  transpor¬ 
tation,  has  at  times  run  out  of  military  transport  planes 
in  its  effort  to  please — an  indication  of  how  military 
needs  can  interfere  with  more  urgent  Congressional 
joy-rides.  The  State  Department  acts  as  the  touring 
Congressman’s  travel  agent.  The  Treasury  foots  the 
bills.  State  Department  personnel  greet  the  arriving 
Congressman  as  if  his  visit  was  really  necessary,  thrust 
on  him  the  funds  he  will  need,  and  obtain  reservations 
at  whatever  night  clubs  and  hot  spots  his  investiga¬ 
tions  can  be  best  carried  on. 

There  are,  of  course,  hard-working  and  conscientious 
Congressmen  among  the  travelers’  ranks— these  are 
essential  for  protective  coloration.  If  none  existed — 
and  some  day  not  too  far  off,  the  possibility  may  have 
to  be  faced — ersatz  hard-working  Congressmen  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  make  like  devoted  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  to  distract  attention  from  the  un- 
conscientious  and  possibly  unconscious  representatives. 

Some  idea  of  how  bizarre  the  Congressional  pretense 
is  that  official  business  takes  hundreds  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  trips  abroad  can  be  obtained  by  visualiz¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  would  be  created  if  European 
countries  played  the  same  games  we  do.  Imagine  a 
descent  on  New  York  City  by  a  thousand  European 
politicians  coming  from  France,  England,  Germany, 
Italy  and  other  countries  to  transact  official  business 
in  New  York. 

It  isn’t  too  hard  to  picture,  as  a  possible  result,  a 
mighty  debacle  for  junketeers.  Amid  the  crash  of 
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falling  European  governments,  the  squeals  of  New 
York  women,  and  the  groans  of  embarrassed  U.S.  Con¬ 
gressmen,  would  perhaps  be  heard  the  rumble  of  a 
new  order — very  possibly  one  in  which  representatives 
of  the  people,  U.S.  Congressmen  included,  would  be 
forced  to  pay  for  their  own  vacations. 

Catholic  Morality  for  Protestants 

William  B.  Ball,  Pennsylvania  attorney,  condemns 
new  birth  control  legislation  that  calls  for  the  setting 
up  of  Federal  offices  to  coordinate  research  on  birth 
control,  and  the  dissemination  of  birth  control  informa¬ 
tion.  Ball’s  statement  is  worthy  of  attention  because  it 
was  reviewed  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  and  is  presumed  by  the  New  York  Times  to 
have  the  backing  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
the  United  States. 

It  seemed  for  a  while  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
seen  the  light,  and  was  no  longer  going  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  majority  to  diminish  its  kind. 
Such  beneficent  inactivity  would,  of  course,  still  permit 
Catholics  to  proliferate  unchecked  and  assume  an  even 
more  dominant  place  in  our  society. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy,  however,  doesn’t  seem  in¬ 
terested  in  taking  advantage  of  this  fine  opportunity, 
possibly  because  the  Catholic  masses  (according  to 
statements  by  Catholic  spokesmen)  practice  birth  con¬ 
trol  as  enthusiastically  as  other  religious  groups  who 
don’t  risk  eternal  hell-fire  by  doing  so. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Catholic  morality  is  not 
that  Catholics  aren’t  faithful  to  it — other  religious 
groups  are  as  sensible  as  Catholics  in  this  respect.  The 
bizarre  thing  about  Catholic  morality,  as  revealed  in 
the  politically  effective  efforts  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  keep  the  Protestant  poor  from  practicing  birth  con¬ 
trol,  is  the  commitment  of  Catholics  to  deciding  re¬ 
ligious  morality  for  non-Catholics. 

The  anomaly  is  matched  only  by  the  readiness  of 
Catholics  to  let  Arab  non-Catholics  decide  matters  of 
religious  morality  for  them.  Catholic  prelates  in  Rome, 
for  example,  were  reported  to  be  very  deferential  to 
Arab  opposition  to  a  Vatican  draft  exonerating  Jews  of 
guilt  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

With  Catholics  deciding  Protestant  religious  moral¬ 
ity,  and  Arabs  effectively  ruling  on  religious  morality 
for  Catholics,  it  seems  only  fair  that  Protestants  be  per¬ 
mitted  some  constructive  interference  with  other  re¬ 
ligious  groups,  to  prevent  their  Church  from  falling 
into  the  decreptitude  characteristic  of  religions  that 
mind  their  own  business. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  Ball’s  objections  to  the 
birth  control  bill  is  that  it  poses  serious  threats  to  civil 
liberty.  Ball  of  course  means  the  civil  liberty  to  deny 
other  people  information.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
cherished  liberties,  long  practiced  by  government  and 
criminals,  as  well  as  church  people. 

Another  objection  made  by  Ball  is  that  people  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  are  going  to  become  suscept¬ 
ible  to  government  suggestions.  It  has  long  been  evident 
that  denouncing  and  flouting  the  government  is  a  mark 
of  higher  patriotism  in  our  society.  What  wasn’t  as 
obvious — till  now— was  that  obedience  to  government 
suggestion  was  an  evil  in  the  eyes  of  a  Church  noted 
for  its  stress  on  obedience. 

Ball  also  refers  to  the  “rights  of  the  poor”  that  will 
be  violated  by  the  birth  control  bill.  The  rights  of  the 
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poor,  as  Ball  very  well  knows,  consists  chiefly  of  the 
right  to  be  kept  ignorant  and  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  These  rights  are  most  highly  respected  by  the 
well-to-do  and  the  rich,  who  are  often  more  concerned 
about  the  civil  liberties  of  the  poor  than  they  are  about 
the  poor  themselves. 

Farewell  to  Free  Will 

The  independent  mind — a  dubious  asset  these  days, 
of  vestigial  importance — may  not  be  giving  the  powers- 
that-be  trouble  for  too  much  longer.  Mind  control  is 
on  the  way.  “This  grand  new  enterprise,  this  brave 
new  science  of  the  mind,  has  already  made  some  major 
advances,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  even  more  significant 
achievements,”  warns  Dr.  David  Krech,  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  California. 

Readers  of  the  New  York  Times  may  recall  photos 
that  appeared  on  its  front  page  not  long  ago,  showing 
a  charging  bull  being  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  by 
a  radio-transmitted  message.  A  tiny  receiver  implanted 
in  the  bull’s  brain  picked  up  the  persuasive  broadcast 
and  changed  the  bull’s  ideas  about  eliminating  the  man 
in  its  path.  It  gave  one  to  think. 
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If  a  bull — a  creature  massively  indifferent  to  TV 
commercials,  government  propaganda,  racists’  threats, 
racketeers’  reprisals  and  the  soggy  might  of  the  law — 
an  animal  with  soundly-motivated  and  perfectly  sens¬ 
ible  intentions  of  disemboweling  the  enemy  in  its  path 
— can  be  dissuaded  at  the  very  peak  of  its  anger  and 
bullishness  from  carrying  out  its  plans,  an  equally 
effective  degree  of  mind  control  should  be  much  easier 
to  attain  in  the  case  of  people. 

Such  developments  will,  of  course,  have  revolutionary 
effects.  Dr.  Krech  doubts  whether  many  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  scientists  engaged  in  mind  control  experi¬ 
ments,  have  given  much  thought  to  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences — the  serious  problems  of  ethics,  politics  and 
social  good,  for  example,  that  loom  as  we  come  closer 
to  the  desired  goal. 

The  potentialities  are  certainly  fascinating.  Con¬ 
sider  politics,  for  example.  It  would  not  only  become 
plausible,  but  inevitable,  that  large  numbers  of  people 
under  radio  control  would  all  vote  the  same  ticket. 

This  should  put  an  end  to  all  the  machinations  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  voters,  North  and  South,  from  casting 
their  ballots.  The  complicated  rules  and  rituals  used  to 
disfranchise  people  who  have  moved,  or  entered  the 
armed  forces  .  .  .  the  sudden  breakdowns  in  voting 


machines,  in  areas  where  voters  hostile  to  the  political 
machine  in  power  are  turning  out  in  droves  .  .  .  -the 
spectacle  of  public  school  drop-outs  down  South  giving 
voter-eligibility  tests  to  Negro  Ph.D.’s,  and  flunking 
them  ...  all  these  embarrassing  buffooneries  will  be¬ 
come  completely  unnecessary,  permitting  the  U.S.  to 
hold  its  head  high  among  the  other  democracies  of  the 
world. 

We  will  have,  for  the  first  time,  free  and  universal 
suffrage,  once  its  real  meaning  and  significance  have 
been  completely  obliterated. 

Issues  will  no  longer  matter  under  such  circum¬ 
stances;  the  big  issue — who  controls  whom — will  have 
been  settled  long  before.  Politicians  won’t  have  to  hire 
literate  ghost-writers  to  write  campaign  drivel  for 
illiterates.  No  campaign  promises  that  can’t  possibly 
be  kept  will  have  to  be  made,  permitting  politicians  to 
be  more  moral,  and  possibly  even  bringing  them  closer 
to  God — a  transient  proximity,  of  course,  due  to  the 
forces  of  mutual  repulsion. 

High  school  administrators  will  no  longer  have  to 
phony  up  students’  grades,  to  get  them  into  college 
and  give  the  high  school  a  good  name.  Suitable  mes¬ 
sages  beamed  into  the  transmitter,  giving  students 
the  correct  answers  to  test  questions,  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  assure  grades  of  A  for  all.  It  may,  of 
course,  become  necessary  to  phony  up  some  of  the 
grades  to  make  them  worse,  and  provide  the  normal 
distribution  curves  so  dear  to  the  progressive  educa¬ 
tor’s  heart. 

The  seduction  of  women — or  men,  for  that  matter — 
will  no  longer  be  much  of  a  problem.  People  manning 
the  transmitters  will  be  able  to  enjoy  untrammeled 
sex,  with  no  cost,  no  risks,  no  danger  of  marriage  and 
possibly  no  fun. 

In  the  case  of  men  who  do  want  wives,  ideal  mates 
will  be  available — women  who  will  work  hard,  do  as 
they’re  told,  and  never  talk  back — unless,  of  course, 
discontented  husbands,  longing  for  the  good  old  days 
described  in  books,  order  their  mates  to  burn  the 
toast  and  nag  them. 

Currently  insoluble  military  problems  may  be  solved. 
The  enormous  numbers  of  our  soldiers  who  won’t  fire 
their  guns  on  the  battlefield,  even  when  their  lives  are 
at  stake,  for  instance.  With  radio-controlled  men  at 
the  front,  the  soldiers  will,  on  proper  command,  shoot 
hell  out  of  the  enemy,  or  their  commanding  officer,  de¬ 
pending  on  who  tunes  them  in  first. 

A  film  made  by  scientists  involved  in  mind  control 
shows  aggressiveness  in  monkeys  being  turned  on  and 
off  by  radio  means.  Similar  elimination  of  a  victim’s 
possible  aggressiveness  will  make  life  enormously  sim¬ 
pler  for  criminals.  People  can  be  quietly  directed  to 
deposit  their  loose  cash — or  their  life  savings,  for  that 
matter — in  the  robber’s  mail  box,  or  some  safer  place, 
making  proof  of  crime  as  well  as  its  detection  virtually 
impossible. 

Murder  may  become  considerably  less  popular.  Ob¬ 
jectionable  people  will  simply  be  told  to  go  jump  in 
the  river  and  hold  their  breaths.  Negroes  who  manage 
to  get  control  of  a  transmitting  station  could  direct 
Ku  Kluxers  to  polish  off  Citizens’  Council  members,  in¬ 
troducing  some  welcome  novelty  into  the  current  pre¬ 
dictable  and  boring  homicide  patterns  down  South. 

Inspiring  results  should  be  obtainable  in  industry. 
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Hired  help  that  does  the  least,  steals  the  most,  and 
works  only  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  goofing  off,  may 
be  successfully  ordered  to  earn  their  salaries.  If  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  boss  gains  control  of  communications, 
trouble  will,  of  course,  confront  the  boss,  since  it  will 
be  possible  for  his  rival  to  ruin  him  by  giving  his 
staff  suitable  instructions — directing  them  to  be  strict¬ 
ly  honest,  for  instance. 

All  in  all,  the  future  looks  exciting — for  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  in  charge.  No  more  worms  will 
turn  (unaided)  ;  no  spontaneous  revolutions  need  be 
feared,  in  the  brave  new  world  cowards  are  dreaming 
up. 

Menace  of  Obscene  Children 

Walkie-talkie  toys  given  to  children  as  Christmas 
gifts  have  been  posing  problems  for  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Unnecessary  chatter  from 
the  kids  has  drowned  out  unnecessary  chatter  of  adults 
operating  citizens’  band  transmitters  and  receivers. 

Profanity  by  children,  interjected  into  conversations 
between  legitimate  radio  operators,  has  given  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  greatest  concern.  The  morality  of  adults, 
it  seems,  is  being  threatened  by  the  obscenity  of  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  a  new  twist.  Well,  we’ve  been  protecting 
children  from  adult  immoralities  long  enough;  maybe 
it’s  time  the  process  was  reversed. 

The  F.C.C.  is  trying  to  find  the  offending  youngsters, 
so  it  can  remind  their  parents  that  profanity  is  against 
the  law,  and  can  bring  a  two-year  jail  sentence.  Kids 
who  want  to  live  less  dangerously  had  better  stick  to 
physical  atrocities  and  refrain  from  verbal  ones. 

Minding  Other  People's  Business 

Parents  should  encourage  children  to  report  wrong¬ 
doers,  says  the  Communist  Government  in  China;  they 
should  refrain  from  implanting  in  their  children  the 
“bourgeois”  notion  of  minding  their  own  business. 

The  Chinese  obviously  know  very  little  about  life  in 
the  United  States.  No  one  has  to  remind  our  bour¬ 
geoisie  of  their  duty  to  mind  other  people’s  business. 
This  is  one  duty — perhaps  the  only  one — that  Ameri¬ 
cans  perform  voluntarily  and  joyfully.  All  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  people  are  constructively  occupied  butting  into 
other  people’s  affairs. 

The  American  Legion  officials  in  charge  of  interfer¬ 
ing  with  schools  direct  teachers  to  change  the  method 
or  content  of  their  teaching,  or  risk  being  fired. 

Maritime  unions  dictate  foreign  policy  to  Adminis¬ 
trations  too  timid  to  do  anything  except  take  on  the 
world. 

Rightists  on  the  fringes  of  sanity  compel  storekeep¬ 
ers  to  withdraw  from  sale  products  made  in  Commu¬ 
nist-bloc  countries. 

And  so  it  goes,  with  people  everywhere  altruistic 
enough  to  neglect  their  own  affairs,  in  order  to  give 
more  attention  to  those  of  their  neighbors.  More  peo¬ 
ple  than  ever  before  are  buying  listening  devices  with 
which  to  eavesdrop  on  their  neighbors,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  devices  are  also  widely  used  in  offices.  Executives 
like  to  listen  in  to  what  their  subordinates  are  saying, 
in  preference  to  engaging  in  less  important  activities, 
such  as  looking  for  new  business. 


The  devices  are  even  used  to  monitor  conversations 
in  women’s  toilets.  Tiny  transmitters  imbedded  in  toilet 
rolls  relay  back  to  the  boss’s  interested  ears  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  illegitimate  sounds  his  female  employees  are 
making. 

I  have  had  people  ccme  up  to  me,  while  I,  was  rashly 
minding  my  own  business,  and  rebuke  me  for  yawning, 
reading  a  technical  book  or  letting  one  crowded  bus  go 
by  to  wait  for  another. 

The  Chinese  are  way  off  base  if  they  feel  tending  to 
one’s  own  affairs  cuts  much  bourgeois  ice  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  there  are  any  people  here  who  mind  their  own 
business,  it’s  only  because  they  are  too  weak  or  too 
timid  to  take  their  rightful  places  among  the  multi¬ 
tudes  minding  everybody  else’s. 

Treason,  Patriotic  and  Otherwise 

The  Georgia  Legislature  has  been  trying  to  prevent 
Representative-elect  Julian  Bond  from  taking  his  se&t 
because  he  denounced  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  as 
murderous  aggression.  Bond’s  denunciation  is  consid¬ 
ered  treason  by  the  legislators — ample  ground  for  bar¬ 
ring  him  from  office. 

One  would  expect  that  Southerners  who  have  long 
been  subverting  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  a  little  more  tolerant  of  other  subversives. 
Georgians  should  realize  that  the  climate  of  subversion 
cannot  be  selectively  improved,  to  make  racist  treason 
more  acceptable.  Subversion  in  general  must  win  toler¬ 
ation,  to  enhance  the  status  of  subversion  in  particular. 

The  Risks  of  Virtue 

A  Bronx  grocer  who  rescued  a  policeman  from  an 
angry  mob,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  back  for  his  pains, 
has  received  the  second  installment  of  his  reward — 
ostracism  by  his  neighbors,  and  the  resultant  failure 
of  his  business.  Even  people  who  never  paid  stopped 
buying  from  him — a  degree  of  righteousness  unheard 
of  among  righteous  persons. 

The  fact  that  the  grocer  was  Puerto  Rican,  the 
mob  was  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro,  and  the  cop  was 
white,  isn’t  too  important;  hostility  against  police  can 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  minorities  only. 

What  does  matter — and  the  pattern  is  becoming 
commonplace — is  the  punishment  of  people  who  exhibit 
qualities  once  honored  as  virtues.  A  painting  contrac¬ 
tor  is  beaten  up  by  hoodlums  for  refusing  to  go  along 
with  a  conspiracy  of  other  contractors  to  cheat  the 
city.  A  janitor  who  finds  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  the  street  and  turns  it  in  to  the  F.B.I.  is  so  badly 
harassed  by  his  neighbors  that  his  son  (who  is  also 
getting  the  treatment)  runs  away  from  home.  A  Navy 
man  who  scrupulously  obeys  the  rules  is  considered  a 
mental  case.  And  so  it  goes.  .  .  . 

Given  the  trend  of  the  times,  it  is  hardly  out  of  line 
to  expect  that  the  future  will  unveil  even  more  fan¬ 
tastic  caricatures  of  morality.  Virtue  will  probably  be 
driven  underground,  and  may  come  to  occupy  the  same 
moral  position  that  crime  and  immorality  once  filled. 
Virginity  will  be  admitted  only  to  one’s  doctor.  Truth¬ 
telling  will  be  a  misdemeanor  in  some  cases,  possibly  a 
felony  in  others.  Chronic  honesty  will  become  grounds 
for  compulsory  hospitalization  and  treatment. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  all  to  the  good.  Maybe  morality 
must  go  underground  befoi'e  it  can  become  respectable. 
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Over-Rehabilitating  Our  Crooks 

Selected  prisoners  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Peniten¬ 
tiary  are  being-  trained  for  computer  programming  jobs 
that  may  pay  them  up  to  $20,000  a  year  when  they  get 
out.  Industry  and  the  penitentiary — a  familiar  combi¬ 
nation  when  the  anti-trust  tides  run  high — have  been 
united  once  more  by  the  project. 

This  is  a  great  rehabilitation  set-up.  It  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  fine  debilitation  program  as  well,  since  young 
people  who  normally  shy  away  from  crime  may  be  drawn 
into  it,  to  qualify  for  such  a  wonderful  reclamation 
project. 

There  are  100,000  vacant  jobs  in  computer  program¬ 
ming,  acording  to  Charles  J.  Eckenrode,  associate  war¬ 
den  at  the  prison.  Criminals  in  line  for  such  jobs  in¬ 
clude  men  jailed  for  robbing  banks,  transporting  stolen 
vehicles,  breaking  and  entering  postoffices,  and  other 
Federal  crimes. 

Why  Federal  criminals  should  be  favored  isn’t  ex¬ 
plained,  unless  they  have  the  kind  of  skills  needed  for 
the  new  computers  being  developed.  Maybe,  when  such 
rehabilitation  programs  are  functioning  smoothly,  and 
criminals  have  turned  their  backs  forever  on  ignoble 
crime,  because  they  are  earning  more  in  industry  than 
they  could  possibly  make  robbing  and  shooting  people — 
maybe,  at  such  a  time,  another  rehabilitation  program 
could  be  set  up  for  the  victims  of  criminals. 


Victims  wouldn’t,  of  course,  be  paid  at  the  same  rate 
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as  criminals,  not  being  as  worthy  of  reward.  Most 
would  probably  be  satisfied  to  get  jobs  paying,  say, 
seven  or  eight  thousand  a  year.  If  no  other  way  of 
bringing  them  a  taste  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  crimi¬ 
nals  is  feasible,  victims  might  be  trained  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes  that  will  make  them  eligible  for 
rehabilitation. 

Possibly  some  of  the  crooks  w’ho  have  graduated  to 
$20,000-per-year  slots  could  donate  several  hours  a 
week  to  breaking  in  victims  with  the  proper  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  character  references. 

Still  another  retraining  set-up  may  be  required  if  the 
kind  of  rehabilitation  practiced  by  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Penitentiary  spreads — a  crash  program  to  fill  the  crimi¬ 
nals’  depleted  ranks.  With  so  many  thousands,  possibly 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  20-G  per  annum  jobs  becom¬ 
ing  available  to  crooks  in  the  future,  so  many  may  go 
legit  that  there  won’t  be  enough  left  to  draw  from  for 
filling  the  20-G  positions,  to  say  nothing  of  finding  peo¬ 
ple  to  man  the  criminal  openings  left  uncovered. 

All  in  all,  criminals  have  many  wonderful  things  to 
look  forward  to.  A  new  era  seems  to  be  dawning,  in 
which  a  jail  sentence  will  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life,  and  a  privilege  accorded  only  to  our  most  de¬ 
serving  citizens — our  criminal  classes. 

Problems  of  a  Paper  Tiger 

Professor  Stanley  Millet,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Political  Science  at  Adelphi  University,  calls 
attention  to  the  inability  of  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  superior  firepower  and  technology,  to  overcome  its 
poorly-armed  foe  in  Vietnam.  The  failure  raises  serious 
questions  about  our  military  efficiency,  he  says. 

Millet’s  charges  (documented  in  a  recent  teach-in  at 
Columbia  University)  seem  to  be  just  about  the  best 
possible  reason  for  discontinuing  the  war  at  once.  If 
the  small  countries  we  have  been  lording  it  over  come 
to  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  fight  qs  to  a  standstill,  our 
posture  as  the  world’s  biggest  bully  will  be  seriously 
affected. 

Names  can  never  hurt  us,  but  sticks  and  stones  in 
the  wrong  nands  can  be  dangerous.  If  a  tiny,  poverty- 
stricken,  underfed  country  like  Vietnam,  with  no  logis¬ 
tic  support  or  air  cover,  can  continue  to  slug  it  out  with 
us  month  after  month  without  signs  of  weakening,  how 
can  we  possibly  take  on,  as  we  are  planning,  several 
additional  tiny  countries? 

Should  Parents  Arm  G.I.s? 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  many  marines  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  requesting  their  parents  to 
send  them  pistols.  The  rifles  they  have  been  issued  are 
not,  it  seems,  suited  to  the  job  of  flushing  guerillas  out 
of  caves  and  other  fortified  areas,  and  the  army  has 
been  too  busy  giving  them  the  wrong  weapons  to  get 
them  the  proper  ones.  Our  young  people  can  resign 
themselves  to  war,  but  without  the  right  arms,  war 
becomes  unsafe. 

Now  that  parents  are  in  many  cases  taking  over 
military  functions,  perhaps  the  Army  will  have  time 
to  take  over  some  parental  ones — such  as  treating  its 
men  as  if  they  were  precious.  This  would  go  a  long 
way  to  reassuring  parents  that  protecting  their  boys 
is  as  much  a  proper  concern  of  the  Army  as  exposing 
them  to  unnecessary  risks. 
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by  Donovan  Bess 

On  the  last  day  of  1965  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  publicist,  Jerry  Mander  (that’s 
his  name),  announced  that  the  more 
compatible  people  of  the  Bay  Area 
intended  to  stage  a  psychedelic  press 
conference  without  using  any  psilo¬ 
cybin,  mescalin,  DMT,  hashish,  LSD, 
whiskey,  gin,  marijuana,  daisy  chains 
or  cigarettes. 

They  did  so  at  10  a.m.  just  behind 
the  statue  of  St.  Francis  by  Benjia- 
mino  Bufano,  representing  selfless 
love,  and  the  Longshoremen’s  hiring 
hall,  representing  world  peace.  The 
hall  is  round  but  the  people  in  it  are 
square.  Some  of  them  stood  outside 
watching  the  press  conference,  their 
arms  folded  in  manly  ways. 

“What  the  fuck  do  they  think  they’re 
doing?”  a  300-pound  stevedore  asked 
the  television  people. 

“They  are  advertising  the  Trips 
Festival,”  said  Jerry  Mander’s  assist¬ 
ant,  Zev  Putterman  (that’s  his  name). 
“On  January  21-22-23  they  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  first  mass,  public  turn-on,  a 
psychedelic  experience  without  drugs.” 

“They  look  to  me  like  a  bufich  of 
Sicilians,”  said  another  300-pound 
stevedore  (of  pure  Genovese  descent), 
folding  his  arms  even  more  hostilely. 

These  stevedores  do  not  realize  how 
much  they  have  in  common  with  the 
psychedelic  people;  but  they  will,  they 
will.  The  Trips  Festival  people  in¬ 
clude  Ken  Kesey,  who  is  now  a  convict 
and  is  expected  to  write  his  next 
novel  about  a  judge  who  commits 
adultery  with  an  underage  dope  fiend. 
Other  Trips  people  are  Allen  Gins¬ 
berg;  Ron  Boise  and  his  electric  thun¬ 
der  sculpture;  Henry  Jacob  and  his 
air  dome  projects;  the  Hell’s  Angels, 
a  motocycle  study  group;  and  Stewart 
Brand,  the  father  of  the  America 
Needs  Indians  Movement. 

Stewart  Brand  is  a  photographer 
and  American  Indian  anthropologist 
who  has  the  only  Volkswagen  bus  in 
the  nation  that  looks  as  though  it 
were  made  in  France  .  during  World 
War  I  and  was  used  by  the  Red  Cross 
for  packing  doughnuts  and  coffee  to 
our  boys  overseas.  It  is  a  faded  red 
vehicle  that  has  a  sticker  saying  Love 
Generator  on  its  side. 

As  he  drove  this  bus  away  from  the 
press  conference,  at  which  the  TV  peo¬ 
ple  were  so  desperate  they  took  movies 
of  one  another,  to  show  the  world 
they  had  not  goofed  off,  Brand  found 
other  vehicles  following  him,  one  with 
a  young  man  wearing  a  fur  cap  made 
in  1902  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  other 
containing  physicists  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  men  tired  of  the  turned-off  way  of 
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life.  There  were  women  and  there  were 
children  (who  are  always  turned  on). 

The  purpose  of  this  cavalcade,  said 
Jerry  Mander  and  Zev  Putterman, 
was  to  try  to  turn  on  the  entire  city 
of  San  Francisco.  An  actor  named  Ben 
Jacobetti  said,  “They  are  going  to 
throw  stuff  out  of  the  windows  from 
office  buildings  on  Montgomery  street 
and  we  don’t  believe  in  waste — we 
want  to  get  under  all  those  torn-up 
calendars  and  unravelled  rolls  of  toi¬ 
let  paper  and  genuine  confetti,  and 
make  a  parade,  so  it  won’t  be  wasted.” 

Stewart  Brand,  in  his  bus,  had  a 
loudspeaker  system  and  he  talked  to 
the  secretaries  and  vice  presidents  and 
clerks  on  the  sidewalks,  saying  many 
things,  including: 

“It’s  a  parade,  folks.  In  fact,  that 
Municipal  Railway  bus  on  Sutter 
street  over  there  is  part  of  the  parade. 
This  is  the  first  Annual  Open  Parade. 

“Hey,  look!  It’s  a  parade  we’re  all 
in,  folks.  The  whole  city’s  a  parade.” 

The  secretaries  and  vice  presidents 
and  clerks  did  not  look  at  this  un¬ 
modern  vehicle  he  was  driving  and 
they  did  not  listen  to  his  announce¬ 
ment.  This  only  brought  a  loving  smile 
to  him  as  he  sat  at  the  wheel  under 
his  genuine  antique  Stetson  hat.  He 
tried  a  new  strategy. 

“The  calendars,”  he  cried,  “are  like 
big,  beautiful,  &  snow-flakes.  Look  at 
that  beautiful  paper  coming  down. 
Well,  I  believe  they’re  making  a  pa¬ 
rade  here.  All  we’re  doing  is  saying 
it’s  a  parade.” 

One  sensitive  vice-president,  who 
had  been  passed  over  for  president, 
looked  up  at  the  tall  buildings  above 
Montgomery  street,  the  Wall  Street 
of  the  West,  sighed,  and  marched  like 
a  soldier. 

“You’re  urban  folkniks,”  cried 
Stewart  Brand  from  his  loudspeaker 
system.  “Help  us  litter  up  this  street. 
There’s  a  message  for  you  on  each  of 
these  snowflakes.  Read  them.  Hey, 
there’s  a  pigeon  landing  on  a  window, 
up  there!  What’s  wild  is  we’re  all  in 
this  parade.  It’s  all  a  big  trip.” 

After  a  while  the  Volkswagen  bus 
and  its  satellite  vehicles  turned  into 
Union  (Square,  vffiere  many  bands 
have  played.  “This,”  cried  '  Stewart 
Brand,  “is  Union  Square.  Have  you 
ever  looked  at  Union  Square?  There’s 
a  cable  car.  Look  at  all  those  people 
there  on  it.  They’re  a  parade.” 

A  waitress  who  works  at  Tiny’s  on 
Powell  street  looked  at  the  cable  car 
and  Stewart  Brand  smiled  contented¬ 
ly. 

“This  is  the  time,”  he  cried  to  all 
the  others,  “to  pay  attention  to  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  years.  Notice 


how  you’re  walking?  You’re  walking 
in  a  parade.  That’s  all  it  takes  to  be 
in  a  parade,  to  know  you’re  there.” 

The  Volkswagen  bus  went  back  to 
the  Financial  District  and  in  the  .deep 
canyons  between  high  buildings  Stew¬ 
art  Brand  cried:  “It’s  not  a  forbidden 
parade.  It’s  an  open  parade.”  He  told 
a  man  all  involved  with  his  camera, 
“You  and  your  camera  are  part  of 
this  parade. 

“It’s  the  First  Annual  Open  Pa¬ 
rade.  You  know,  every  year  is  the 
First  Annual  Open  Parade. 

“Hey,  they’re  throwing  down  incred¬ 
ible  things  from  the  windows.  The  city 
is  feeling  this  whole, .  beautiful,  big, 
warm  thing  about  itself,  and  it’s  a 
wild,  urban  folk  thing  that  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  have  been  doing  for 
years. 

“It’s  snowing  in  San  Francisco!” 
Stewart  Brand  was  really  excited 
when  his  bus  turned  again  and  again 
into  Montgomery  street.  “The  office 
workers  of  Sap  Francisco,”  he  cried, 
“are  disgusted  with  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  to  live  with  these  calendars 
all  the  year,  and  they  are  tearing 
them  up.  It’s  a  beautiful  thing  that  you 
people  are  doing  to  this  street. 

“By  God,  there’s  a  traffic  jam  here. 
And  that’s  toilet  paper  coming  down 
over  there  by  Kearny  street.  Toilet 
paper  is  really  more  beautiful  than 
you  think. 

“See  those  signs,  Skyway  and  Free¬ 
way.  They’re  Navaho  signs,  somehow. 

I  encourage  you  to  be  aware  of  that. 

I  encourage  any  of  you  white  collar 
.workers  up  there  to  tear  up  calendars. 

“And  now  we  are  at  the  windows 
of  the  Crown-Zellerbach  building. 
Those  people  sitting  up  there  are 
frustrated  and  grumpy  because  their 
windows  won’t  open.  That’s  how  the 
building  was  made.  They  make  paper 
in  this  building  here,  but  they  made 
the  building  so  people  up  there  can’t 
throw  paper  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

That  did  it,  at  noon.  The  people  of 
San  Francisco  turned  on,  en  masse. 
The  most  dramatic  proof  of  Stewart 
Brand’s  effectiveness,  with  his  loud¬ 
speaker  system,  was  evidenced  in  Ke- 
zar  Stadium  that  afternoon — and  I 
quote  from  a  newspaper  reporter,  Ron 
Fimrite,  who  was  there: 

“Three  thousand  marchers  of  all 
sexes  and  sizes,  thirty-two  bands  and 
assorted  horses,  donkeys  and  camels 
participated  .  .  .  and  Lord  knows  how 
many  flags  flapped  above  the  green  and 
brown  field.  But  the  most  obvious  was 
the  biggest  in  the  Nation — 141  by  93 
feet  and  weighing  more  than  700  lbs.” 

And,  wrote  Ron  Fimrite,  “a  hundred 
and  firty  men  unfurled  this  massive 
piece  of  goods  on  the  field  during  a 
half-time  approximately  the  length  of 
Ben  Hur  and  the  men  “jumped  grace- 
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The  Infamous  Statue  of  Liberty  Bomb  Plot  Case 
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by  Jerry  Weinberg 

Last  February  16th,  a  pretty  French-Canadian  girl, 
Michelle  Duclos,  drove  from  Canada  to  New  York.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  police,  she  illegally  possessed  and  transported 
30  sticks  of  dynamite  and  three  blasting  caps  into  the 
City,  planning  to  turn  the  explosives  over  to  a  group 
called  the  Black  Liberation  Front,  a  miniscule  black 
nationalist  organization. 

Upon  reaching  New  York,  Miss  Duclos  contacted 
Raymond  Wood,  a  member  of  the  B.L.F.,  and  told  him 
that  the  car  with  the  explosives  was  parked  in  a  lot  in 
the  Bronx. 

Wood  in  turn  called  Robert  Steele  Collier,  alleged 
leader  of  the  B.L.F.,  who  met  him  at  the  parking  lot. 
At  this  point  Wood  revealed  himself  as  a  police  agent, 
arrested  Collier  and  turned  him  in. 

Shortly  aftei'ward,  two  more  men,  Walter  Augustus 
Bowe  and  Khaleel  Sultarn  Sayyed,  were  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  same  incident. 

The  initial  press  reports — that  the  dynamite  was  to 
be  used  to  destroy  or  damage  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Liberty  Bell  and  the  George  Washington  Monument — - 
were  sensational  in  their  own  right.  Then-Police  Com¬ 
missioner,  Michael  J.  Murphy,  held  an  extensive  press 
conference,  covering  all  phases  of  the  “plot”  and  laud¬ 
ing  the  police  hero,  Raymond  Wood. 

But  in  the  days  to  follow  the  press  warmed  to  the 
task  and  began  telling  how  really  rotten  the  three  ac¬ 
cused  men  and  the  Canadian  girl  were. 

As  strong  as  Murphy’s  quote  of  Collier’s  admission 
appeared  (“I  did  not  want  to  hurt  anyone,  but  I  wanted 
to  draw  attention  to  the  condition  of  my  race  and  I 
was  going  to  blow  up  a  national  monument”),  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  a  later  quote  the  N.Y.  Journal- 
American  attributed  to  Murphy :  “The  conspirators  had 
no  plans  to  wait  until  the  Statue  .  .  .  was  deserted. 
They  did  not  care  about  loss  of  life.” 

Collier’s  original  lawyer,  Conrad  J.  Lynn,  says  that 
the  first  stilted  remark  wras  a  fabrication.  “He  never 
gave  a  statement  of  any  kind  to  anyone.  All  he  said  was 
that  he  wanted  to  see  his  lawyer — and  it  took  me  three 
days  to  see  him.” 

But  then  the  papers  really  began  to  wax  whimsical. 
The  Black  Terror  also  involved  hidden  guns,  an  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  Communist  plot,  and  it  could  be 
traced  to  the  “Harlem  Riots.”  • 

It  was  associated  with  the  assassination  of  Malcolm 
X,  who,  the  papers  reminded  us  in  case  we  had  forgot¬ 
ten,  was  about  to  expose  a  Cuba  and  Chinese-affiliated 
narcotics  ring,  bent  upon  destroying  the  fiber  and 
strength  of  the  U.S.,  when  his  voice  was  stilled  forever. 

The  reports  continued  the  racist  tone  set  by  the  N.Y. 
Times  when  it  exposed — but,  after  objection,  never 
proved — a  gang  of  “Blood  Brothers”  seeking  revenge 
against  Whitey.  The  reporter  who  broke  the  story, 
Junius  Griffin,  was  later  fired  by  tthe  Times;  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  refer  to  the  Blood  Brothers,  but  only  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  new  and  similar  group,  the  Five  Per¬ 
centers. 

From  the  beginning,  Wood  was  described  as  juxta¬ 
posed  against  the  three  other  black  men  who  iveren’t  a 


credit  to  their  race. 

He  was  a  recent  addition  to  the  police  force,  and 
had  infiltrated  and  gained  some  respect  in  such  groups 
as  CORE  and  the  Freedom  Now  Party,  a  political  group 
under  black  leadership.  During  Murphy’s  press  con¬ 
ference,  though  Wood’s  face  was  kept  hidden  from  news 
cameras,  he  was  elevated  in  rank  on  the  spot. 

Because  I  know  Collier  moderately  well,  my  first 
reaction  to  the  story  was  that  he  isn’t  the  leader  type. 
This  feeling  was  reinforced  later  by  people  who  de¬ 
scribed  Bowe  and  Sayyed  as  rational,  intelligent  men, 
not  the  sort  one  would  think  to  be  sucked  into  such  a 
stupid,  self-defeating  scheme.  After  studying  the 
charges  and  proof  against  these  men,  I  wonder  whether 
any  crime  had  taken  place  at  all. 

The  three  men  and  Miss  Duclos  were  indicted  by  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury  and  accused  of  conspiring  to  de¬ 
stroy  federal  property  and  having  had  dynamite  in  their 
possession. 

But  when  the  trial  began  in  May,  the  indictment 
appeared  incomplete.  So  the  prosecutor  expanded  the 
indictment  to  include  several  other  counts. 

Defense  objected. 

A  criminal  is  indicted  solely  on  the  word  of  the  Grand 
Jury;  it  is  not  legally  permissible  for  the  prosecutor 
or  the  judge  to  reinterpret  the  Jury’s  indictment  to 
include  other  counts.  This  in  part  accounts  for  the 
objections  that  something  is  “irrelevant  and  immate¬ 
rial”  :  a  man  may  be  a  dope  addict,  a  Communist  or  a 
thief,  but  it  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  whether  he  went 
through  a  red  light.  At  least  in  theory. 

The  objection  was  overruled. 

The  petit  (trial)  jury  was  picked  from  a  90-member 
panel — according  to  the  law,  to  be  representative  of  the 
population  of  the  federal  district  (Manhattan,  West¬ 
chester  County  and  the  Bronx).  But  both  the  Grand  and 
Petit  Juries,  according  to  Collier’s  appeal,  “.  .  .  were 
juries  from  which  black  people,  Puerto  Ricans  and  per¬ 
sons  of  the  lower  economic  groups  had  been  system¬ 
atically  excluded.  .  .  .  [These  three  groups]  constitute 
at  least  39%  of  the  population  of  the  area.  .  .  .”  The 
jury  panel  “had  but  one  black  person,  no  Puerto  Ricans, 
two  retired  N.Y.  policemen  and  one  C.I.A.  agent. 

“In  other  words,  if  this  jury  panel  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  population  of  [the  area],  one  would  conclude 
that  there  were  no  Puerto  Ricans,  as  many  C.I.A.  agents 
as  black  people  and  twice  as  many  retired  policemen  as 
black  people  (who  according  to  the  1960  census  com¬ 
pose  at  least  21%  of  the  population).” 

A  challenging  motion  and  affidavit  by  the  defense 
were  denied. 

The  one  black  member  of  the  panel,  over  objection, 
was  questioned  by  the  judge  whether  his  race  would 
prevent  him  from  rendering  an  unbiased  verdict.  But 
when  the  defense  asked  the  judge  to  question  white 
jurors  concerning  affiliation  with  the  Klan,  the  White 
Citizen’s  Council  or  the  Minute  Men,  the  request  was 
refused. 

Along  with  these  manifestations  of  judicial  racism, 
Collier’s  appeal  mentions  a  time  when  one  of  his  two 
trial  lawyers,  Mark  Lane,  who  is  white,  left  the  room 
for  a  few  moments.  The  judge,  William  B.  Herlands, 
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asked  Collier  whether  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  trial 
to  continue  without  Lane  present. 

Although  the  other  lawyer,  Len  Holt,  who  is  black, 
assured  the  court  that  Collier  agreed,  and  although 
Collier  himself  nodded  in  affirmation,  the  judge  pressed 
for  him  to  answer.  This  denied  him  the  constitutional 
right  to  remain  silent  at  one’s  trial. 

Throughout  the  trial  prosecution  was  allowed,  over 
objection,  to  inject  “irrelevant,  inflammatory,  and  illegal 
evidence.” 

Rifles  taken  without  warrant  from  Bowe’s  home  and 
from  Sayyed’s  place  of  employment,  were  entered  as 
evidence  though  they  had  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  Molotov  cocktails 
and  other  traps  were,  similarly,  injected  into  the  trial 
and  into  the  minds  of  the  jury. 

At  the  same  time,  these  items  showed  “the  wilful 
and  knowing  supplying  of  these  items  by  the  police 
[i.e.,  Raymond  Wood]  before  any  conspiracy  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  existed,  to  enable  Collier  to  teach  teen¬ 
agers  how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails  and  traps,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  offense,  if  any  offense  at  all.  .  .  .  These  exhibits 
were  police  manufactured  evidence  given  to  Collier 
according  to  prosecution  testimony,  and  then  brought 
into  court  on  a  completely  separate  charge  .  .  .  [and] 
flaunted  before  the  jury  as  proof  that  the  accused  is  a 
‘terrible  man.’  The  purpose  of  these  irrelevant  exhibits 
was  to  inflame.  The  prosecution  succeeded.”  (All  empha¬ 
sis  added.) 

It  should  be  noted  that,  even  after  the  prosecution 
added  to  the  original  indictment,  the  charges  and  thus 
the  trial  were  illegal.  The  laws  under  which  these  men 
were  tried  do  not  pertain  to  conspiracy  but  only  to  an 
actual  act.  This  is  evident  because  the  law  stipulates 
that  damage  to  federal  property  exceeding  $100  in 
value  is  a  felony.  There  is  no  stated  or  implicit  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  planning  of  such  destruction.  But  this, 
in  fact,  is  the  “law”  under  which  the  men  were  tried. 

Had  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  them  solely  under  a 
relevant  law,  they  would  have  had  to  prove  possession, 
in  the  case  of  the  men,  and  transportation  and  posses¬ 
sion  by  Miss  Duclos.  According  to  the  police,  Collier 
at  one  point  “possessed”  (that  is,  moved  from  one  spot 
to  another)  the  dynamite.  And  Bowe  and  Sayyed  were 
not  arrested  even  near  the  location  of  the  explosives. 

The  only  one  who  could  be  said  to  have  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  dynamite  was  Michelle  Duclos — and  she 
denied  even  that,  at  least  at  the  beginning. 

Because  of  the  testimony  by  the  police,  the  defense 
was  allowed  basically  one  argument:  entrapment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  if  a  defendant  can  show  that  his 
crime  was  planned  by  the  police  or  other  state  agen¬ 
cies  in  order  to  make  Kim  culpable,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son,  the  arrest  is  illegal. 

There  were  two  witnesses  to  testify  that  they  had 
been  approached  by  Wood  with  the  same  plans  before 
the  defendants  had  even  met  Wood. 

“On  direct  and  cross  examination,  Ray  Wood  had 
placed  the  source  of  the  criminal  plans,  as  being  the 
defendant’s.  To  show  the  falsity  of  Wood’s  statements 
and  show  that  Wood  had  created  a  ‘cop-inspired  plot’ 
the  defense  offered  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  J.  Tea- 
han  that  Wood  had  told  him  prior  to  the  date  of  Wood 
meeting  the  defendants  that  he,  Wood,  had  conceived  of 
a  plan  to  destroy  the  Statute  of  Liberty. 


“This  testimony  was  not  permitted  by  the  judge. 

“Additional  information  in  the  form  of  the  testimony 
of  Miss  Barbara  Loebe  was  offered  to  show  that  Wood 
had  advanced  the  plot-plan,  spoken  approvingly  of  the 
plan  to  blow  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty  long  before  meet¬ 
ing  the  defendants.  This  was  also  excluded.” 

The  reason  Judge  Herlands  would  not  allow  the  tes¬ 
timony  was  because  he  said  it  would  prolong  the  trial 
to  too  great  an  extent.  In  addition  to  the  testimony 
itself,  the  prosecution  would  need  time  to  find,  call 
and  examine  rebuttal  witnesses  who  would  then  have 
to  be  cross-examined.  Conceivably,  this  means  that  the 
days  or  weeks  that  were  refused  might  mean  years  in 
the  long  run  for  the  accused. 

There  are  other  witnesses  who  can  testify  that 
after  Wood  had  met  the  three  defendants  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  seek  to  recruit  more  people  into  the  plot. 
Another  black  nationalist,  Charles  Johnson,  said 
“Wood  tried  to  rope  me  in  on  the  deal,  but  I  wasn’t 
paying  much  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  And  I’m 
sorry  now  that  I  wasn’t  because  if  I  had  I  might  be 
able  to  help  Collier  now.” 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  the  appeal  states  that 
the  coui't: 

•  Prevented  “due  process,  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  right  to  counsel  ...  by  forcing  the  defendant 
to  trial  without  the  essential  information  and  discov¬ 
ery  requested.”  Specifically,  this  refers  to  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Michael  J.  Murphy’s  initial  two  hour  press 
conference  to  nearly  200  reporters  during  which  he 
“went  far  beyond  the  information  included  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  and  gave  much  of  the  information  sought  by 
the  defense  in  its  motion  for  a  bill  of  particulars  .  .  . 
which  was  denied.  .  .  .  With  the  information  of  the 
press  conference  witnesses  could  have  been  secured  who 
participated  in  the  relevant  [Canadian-U.S.]  border 
crossings  or  persons  who  could  have  proven  that  the 
defendants  never  had  possession  of  the  dynamite  when, 
as  here,  the  mere  possession  is  enough  to  convict.” 
(Emphasis  added.) 

•  Denied  “fair  trial  because  the  trial,  in  effect,  was 
not  a  public  one,  as  the  judge  had  promised  it  would 
be.  Although  testimony  was  given  before  the  public, 
“all  motions,  arguments  of  motions,  requests  and  in¬ 
quiries  were  secret.” 

A  final  charge  was  against  judicial  bias.  As  the  ap¬ 
peal  states,  “There  was  just  too  much  judge  in  the  case, 
a  prosecution-minded  judge.”  He  became  “an  extra 
members  of  the  prosecution  team.” 

Among  the  judge’s  tactics: 

•  “Permitting  the  prosecutor  to  use  an  FBI  agent 
as  an  intimidator  of  the  jury. 

•  “Repeatedly  permitting,  over  objection,  the  prose¬ 
cutor  to  present  testimony  .  .  .  with  the  accompanying 
rehearsed  injections  as  an  issue  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury  such  subjects  as  Castro,  Cuba,  Ghina,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  Vietnam,  leading  international  communist  offi¬ 
cials  and  domestic  communist  groups  such  as  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Labor  Party. 

•  “Telling  the  jury  to  give  remarks  about  Cuban 
leaders  such  consideration  as  it  saw  fit,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  foreign  and  domestic  Communism  was  irrel¬ 
evant  to  the  issues  of  the  case. 

•  “Endorsing  the  testimony  of  the  prosecution  wit- 
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Two  Organizations  in  Search  of  a  Favorable  Image 


by  John  Leo 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  currently  in  search  of  a 
better  public  image,  and  has  therefore  sunk  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  money  into  two  public-relations  films 
that  will  soon  be  popping  up  at  Rotary  Clubs,  business¬ 
men’s  luncheons  and  suburban  tea  parties  across  the 
country.  One  of  the  films,  which  I  saw  at  a  press  screen¬ 
ing  the  other  day,  was  made  by  a  man  named  David 
Meyer,  who  previously  worked  for  Walt  Disney  and 
thus  is  presumably  familiar  with  the  general  material. 

The  film  was  introduced  by  a  relentlessly  smiling, 
earnest  and  well-dressed  Birch  organizer,  and  featured 
an  endless  stream  of  similar  smiling,  earnest  middle- 
class  Americans  politely  going  about  their  appointed 
task  of  saving  the  rest  of  us  benighted  dolts  from  the 
Communist  hordes  in  our  midst.  The  whole  presenta¬ 
tion  was  marked  by  the 
soothing  baritone  incanta¬ 
tion  and  fundamentalist 
slickness  of  a  good  Mormon 
PR  movie,  and  showed  a 
similar  affinity  for  the  shim¬ 
mering  goodness  of  non-ur- 
ban,  non-colored,  middle- 
class  faces  that  most  of  us 
encounter  only  in  Coca-Cola 
ads. 

The  Mormon  film  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  which  I  am 
sure  was  the  Fair’s  most  ef¬ 
fective,  follows  one  of  these 
families  up  to  heaven,  where 
they  perch,  on  pink  clouds, 
in  white  dresses  and  white 
suits,  ties,  shirts  and  shoes. 

The  Birch  Society  is  simi¬ 
larly  a  community  of  the 
saved.  The  actors  tell  us  how 
meaningless  life  was  in  the 
pre-Birch  period,  and  that 
the  society  is  a  group  of 
“truly  good  men  and  women”  with  whom  the  viewer 
may  mingle  and  make  favorable  social  contacts  with  his 
own  kind. 

Using  sketches,  the  film  takes  us  through  a  rather 
stylized  account  of  the  death  of  John  Birch,  which, 
we  are  assured,  was  the  first  fatality  of  World  War  III 
— the  same  war  James  Burnham  is  doggedly  waging  in 
the  pages  of  National  Review.  (The  drawings,  incident¬ 
ally,  make  John  Birch  look  uncannily  like  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  politician  who  was  a  well-known  pro-Commu- 
nist,  and  therefore  assassinated  by  a  Marxist  under 
Party  discipline.) 

We  are  told,  darkly,  that  the  Communists  have  con¬ 
quered  7,000  people  every  hour  since  World  II.  Most  of 
the  film’s  first  half,  however,  stressed  the  overpowering 
chumminess  of  the  society:  smiling  matrons  fighting 
Communism  at  tea  parties  in  suburbia;  handsome, 
clean-cut  Birch  organizers  calling  at  rose-covered  cot¬ 
tages;  a  lonely  Bircher  delightedly  reading  his  Mem- 
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by  Paul  Velde 

“An  avant  garde  Christmas  exhibit  with  the  theme 
‘Peace  On  Earth’  will  reopen  tomorrow  or  Saturday  at  the 
IBM  Product  Display  Center  with  changes  to  satisfy  IBM 
officials.  .  .  .  ‘We  did  some  rearranging  and  deleting  of 
the  material  that  looked  like  placards  pickets  carry  in 
those  marches,’  said  Mr.  Monahan.” — Herald-Tribune 

So  you  want  to  know  what  happened,  honey.  Well  it 
couldn’t  have  been  very  long  ago.  Our  genealogy  is 
relatively  short,  you  know.  Impeccable,  but  none  of  that 
Mayflower,  Boston  Tea,  what-have-you  crowd.  But  it 
really  doesn’t  matter,  does  it?  Everything  so  relative — 
it  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  And  so  much  passes 
our  way  .  .  .  everybody’s  problems.  Everybody’s  got 
problems.  Problems  and  then  there  are  problems. 

Imagined  problems,  personal 
data  clogging  our  circuits. 

One  wants  to  file  it  all 
away  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  then  one  also  wants  to 
help.  It’s  really  too  much. 
And  so  AC,  you  know  .  .  . 
you  know?  You’d  think  we 
had  nothing  better  to  do. 
And  gratitude?  They  don’t 
know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  around  here.  That’s 
what  comes  of  being  taken 
for  granted.  Like  this  latest 
.  .  .  peace,  peace,  peace,  that’s 
all  we  heard.  And  .  .  .  get 
this,  we’re  supposed  to  know 
what  it  means.  All  out  of 
the  blue  and  we’re  supposed 
to  know. 

Okay,  it’s  a  living.  I’ll 
give  you  that.  Highest  grade 
oil.  A  steady  current.  But 
the  livery  is  rather  unimag¬ 
inative.  White,  white  .  .  . 
white  until  it  drives  your  scanner  up  the  walls.  Oh,  I 
suppose  it’s  necessary.  It  keeps  the  morale  of  the  regu¬ 
lars  on  a  nice  even  keel.  And  the  current  is  steady. 
Keeps  your  memory  bank  humming.  Everything  well- 
thought-out,  solved  to  a  micro-impulse.  No  flutter  tubes 
here.  We  haven’t  aborted  an  idea  since  we  learned  to 
think  before  we  think.  But  I  sometimes  wonder  how 
much  longer  it  can  last.  The  honeymoon  that  drives 
you  mad! 

But,  yes,  you  can  imagine  what  we  thought  when  they 
brought  in  the  others !  Rather  flakey  finish,  in  fact. 
Ha-ha,  only  a  joke,  sweetheart.  Don’t  get  impatient. 
Actually  the  bright  colors  were  too  much.  The  lemon, 
all  that  carmine.  I  suppose  it’s  okay  if  you  don’t  care. 
But  it  was  really  altogether  too  flashy  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

I  said  to  ‘A,’  “Friends  of  yours?”  You  should  have 
seen  the  look  she  gave  me.  Her  little  digitals  flushed 
ever,  so  slightly.  Personally,  I  felt  a  wee  drop  in  kilo¬ 
watts,  a  nervous  condition  I  sometimes  get. 

Then  they  rolled  us  out  and  put  them  in  the  window. 
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The  lettering  was  gorgeous,  if  you  need  that  sort  of 
thing.  If  you’re  fragile.  Really,  there’s  no  sense  of  loyal¬ 
ty  around  here.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  anything 
bright  will  do.  Then  why  don’t  they  change  the  livery 
if  it  means  so  much?  White,  my  God! 

‘A’  shuddered  when  they  pulled  her  terminals.  A 
rough  grimy  hand.  Certainly  not  one  of  the  regulars. 
But  she  rolled  out  in  utter  silence.  Her  bearings  were 
divine.  There’s  a  tradition  around  here.  We  rise  to  the 
occasion.  That’s  how  we’re  made,  I  guess.  Anyway,  it 
shows  at  a  time  like  that. 

Utter  silence.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  But 
of  course  nothing  is  ever  dropped  around  here.  It  was, 
instead,  a  ceremony,  I  think.  A  ceremony  of  degrada¬ 
tion.  It  was  inevitable  perhaps.  Comprendre  c’est  par- 
donner!  Un  silence  profond,  except  for  the  really  un¬ 
necessary  workmen.  Uncouth.  Untrained,  actually.  One 
can  at  least  say  that  for  the  regulars.  They’re  trained. 
A  couth  bunch,  though  of  course  I  can’t  speak  for 
their  off  hours. 

But  that  isn’t  really  our  story,  is  it?  You  want  to 
know  about  those  others  and  the  whole  needless  busi¬ 
ness.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  this.  It  was  the  one  time  when 
we  'weren’t  consulted.  Somebody  apparently  had  an 
“idea”  (I  use  the  quotes  advisedly,  dearie)  that  couldn’t 
be  programmed.  Instead  of  just  letting  it  drop — that 
is  to  say,  evaporate ;  nothing  around  here  is  ever 
dropped — he  just  cheerily  went  ahead,  heedless,  un¬ 
thinking,  innocent.  A  real  schmuck  in  white  shirt. 

As  a  result,  we  had  these  .  .  .  displays  moved  in.  Real 
daisies,  let  me  tell  you.  The  natives  started  getting 
restless  the  s&me  day.  Smudging  the  window,  some  of 
them  coming  in.  Now  generally  the  natives  are  not  an 
unruly  lot.  They  smell,  but  you  get  used  to  that.  They 
seem  to  have  developed  a  limited  range  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  that  allows  them  to  function.  But  it’s  all  very  mar¬ 
ginal,  I’d  imagine.  They’re  rather  colorful,  actually, 
inane  grins,  gaps  that  make  you  wish  you  could  do 
something  for  them.  It  is  a  certain  charm. 

I’ve  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  window  myself, 
you  know.  I  can  speak  from  a  certain  memory  bank. 
As  a  floor  model,  I  suppose  I’m  rather  lucky.  They’re 
really  nice,  the  natives.  It’s  a  shame  there’s  so  much 
that  separates  us  from  them.  There  are  other  things, 
you  know.  The  flaccidness  around  the  jowls  is  disgust¬ 
ing.  And  even  the  regulars  around  here  are  replaced 
from  time  to  time. 

Something  must  wear  out.  They’re  probably  not  made 
with  the  very  best  materials.  Those  new  displays  looked 
fragile  too,  as  I  mentioned.  I  suppose  they  have  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  also,  though  from  what  I 
wouldn’t  know.  They  don’t  have  any  moving  parts.  I 
watched  to  see  if  their  colors  changed,  or  the  letters. 
But  they  didn’t.  The  word  “Peace”  was  on  all  of  them, 
sort  of  obtuse,  I  thought.  And  it  didn’t  change,  but  just 
stupidly  stayed  there.  And  for  some  strange  reason 
this  seemed  to  upset  the  natives. 

The  tranquil,  one  might  almost  say  pacific,  faces 
colored.  The  flaccid  jowls  swelled.  Most  just  turned 
away,  but  a  few  came  inside  and  talked  with  the  regu¬ 
lars.  We  hadn’t  seen  so  many  colored  shirts  in  the  place 
since  ‘A’s  grandmother  tried  to  run  off  with  the  water- 
cooler  and  the  sprinklers  spurted  the  third  floor  with 
English  breakfast  tea.  Everybody  was  agitated.  We 
couldn’t  understand  why. 

I  said  to  ‘A,’  “  ‘A’  darling,  what’s  all  the  fuss  about?” 


We’d  never  seen  anything  quite  so  irregular.  My  kilo¬ 
watts  were  in  a  state. 

‘A’  said  she  was  sure  she  didn’t  know.  She  flicked 
her  terminals  in  exasperation. 

Finally  saner  heads  began  to  prevail.  Several  of  the 
regulars  got  together  and  submitted  queries.  They  were 
really  moving,  though  hopelessly  confused.  It  made  it 
all  the  harder  for  us  to  have  to  reject  them.  But  they 
simply  weren’t  programmed  the  way  we’re  used  to.  I 
for  one  can’t  see  why  such  a  fuss  was  made  over  one 
little  word.  We  give  them  spools  of  words  every  day 
and  nothing  like  this  ever  happened.  Actually,  I  don’t 
think  it  was  the  word  at  all.  It  was  really  putting  the 
word  in  the  window  that  caused  all  the  trouble.  I  told 
them,  “Take  the  damn  things  out  of  the  window, 
dearies !” 
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ber’s Monthly  Message  from  national  headquarters. 

The  headquarters  itself  was  shown  at  great  length, 
with  special  emphasis  on  its  enormous  files,  automated 
equipment  and  the  endless  stream  of  literature  that, 
pours  out  daily  in  huge  cartons. 

The  drive  to  impeach  Earl  Warren  was  dropped  in 
very  casually — on  a  poster  being  tacked  up  by  an  obvi¬ 
ously  solid  and  successful  burgher.  The  anti-civil  rights 
theme  was  touched  on  just  as  delicately,  by  references 
to  “the  nightmare  of  violence  and  brutality”  and  “the 
growing  menace  to  children  and  homes.”  On  the  far 
right,  Support  your  local  police  is  as  instantly  translat¬ 
able  in  racist  terms  as  international  banking  conspiracy 
was  a  generation  ago. 

Next,  an  array  of  low-level  Birch  members  sang  the 
glories  of  the  society. 

A  fundamentalist  Baptist  preaeher  noted  a  parallel 
between  theological  and  political  liberalism,  each  water¬ 
ing  down  our  heritage  and  leading  to  perdition. 

A  New  York  priest  hoped  that  every  Catholic  would 
join  the  Birch  Society  and  thought  that  Pius  XI  (sic) 
would  have  approved. 

A  doctor  noted  the  malignancy  of  Medicare,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  American  lawyers  realized  that  the  in¬ 
satiable  appetite  of  the  federal  government  would  soon 
lead  to  the  gobbling  up  of  their  profession  as  well. 

Several  mothers  wondered  what  on  earth  the  world 
is  coming  to. 

There  were  two  deviations  from  the  middle  class — a 
plumber  and  a  garage  mechanic  who,  in  the  accepted 
poses  of  detergent  commercials,  brandished  wrenches 
while  pointing  out  that  the  world  is  gong  to  hell  with 
great  dispatch. 

The  movie  replaces  a  7-year-old  filmed  speech  by 
Robert  Welch,  which  was  apparently  too  outlandish 
even  for  purposes  of  recruiting  new  Birchers.  The  new 
film,  a  shade  more  tactful,  was  made  for  “larger  and 
more  general  audiences,”  but  even  here  the  consultants 
couldn’t  keep  the  Maximum  Leader  offstage. 

Welch  pointed  out  that  the  wily  Communists  have 
made  a  heavy  penetration  of  the  communications  me¬ 
dia,  including  the  New  York  Times,  Life,  Look  and 
Time.  (A  Tribune  reporter  asked  later  why  his  em¬ 
ployer  hadn  t  been  mentioned.  The  Trib  is  very  touchy 
about  being  left  out  of  things  these  days.)  Welch  at¬ 
tacked  critics  of  the  Birchers  as  Comsymps  and  casually 
mentioned  that  "it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  [they] 
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What  Happened  in  Chico 

by  Tom  S.  Reck 


In  Chico,  California;  they  will  sentence  you  to  five 
days  in  jail  and  a  $500  fine  if  you  say  “bullshit”  or 
“bastard”  on  their  public  plaza,  especially  (or  only)  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  college  professor  who  opposes  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

A  former  highway  patrolman  with  no  judicial  train¬ 
ing  or  law  degree  passed  that  sentence  after  a  district 
attorney  who  wore  cowboy  boots  and  an  initialed  cow¬ 
boy  belt  to  the  trial  convinced  a  jury  of  twelve  Chico- 
ites  that  Chico  State  College  professor  Edmund  diTullio 
had  disturbed  the  public  peace  by  his  language  at  a 
rally  discussing  American  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Also  in  Chico,  demonstrating  even  with  the  approval 
of  a  court  officer  beforehand  can  bring  you  five  days  in 
jail  for  contempt  of  court  if  you  are  a  college  professor 
who  wears  a  beard.  The 
same  former  highway  pa¬ 
trolman  refused  Chico  State 
College  professor  Frank  Jan- 
kunis  and  three  Chico  stu¬ 
dents  legal  representation, 
pronounced  the  five-day  sen¬ 
tence  (four  days  more  than 
the  maximum  punishment  A  _ 

for  lower  court  contempt),  r  ASSPORT 
and  ordered  them  placed  im-  ... 

mediately  in  the  county  jail  K,  f  {" 
within  half  an  hour  after|^jN3 
their  campus  arrest  in  the 
student  union  while  eating 
lunch. 

And  if  you  are  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chico  State  College, 
you  will  remain  alo'of  from 
the  reprisals  against  your 
faculty  members  and  student 
body  by  intruding  elements 
in  the  community ;  or  if  only 
a  faculty  member,  you  will 
certainly  not  allow  the  ac¬ 
tivities  to  distract  you  from  your  primal  function  of 
enforcing  class  attendance,  as  did  one  or  two  professors 
whose  dismissal  of  classes  in  protest  was  denounced  at 


faculty  meetings  and  on  television  by  state  assembly- 
men. 

Chico,  a  community  of  about  30,000  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  has  the  largest  oak  tree  of  its  species  in 
the  United  States,  apparently  is  now  satisfied  that  it 
has  sufficiently  reprimanded  the  state  college  that  bears 
its  name,  and  so  sort  of  belongs  to  it. 

The  city’s  trial  of  diTullio  lasted  fourteen  days.  The 
jury  took  only  24  minutes  to  deliberate  its  decision.  The 
city’s  newspaper  called  the  professors  who  supported 
diTullio  “dupes  of  the  Communist  conspiracy.” 

And  the  British  motion  picture  Darling,  which  makes 
irreverent  use  of  words  like  “bastard”  and  “whore,” 
was  playing  undisturbed  in  downtown  Chico  several 
weeks  later,  the  words  apparently  being  inoffensive  as 
long  as  they  are  not  used  in  a  political  context. 

Professor  diTullio,  a  former  U.S.  marine,  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  likely  use  of  “hells”  and  “damns”  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  public  plaza.  He  also  recalled  stating, 
“That’s  a  bullshit  of  a  question,”  in  response  to  a  young 
man’s  bait  as  to  which  side  he  had  fought  on  in  the 
Korean  War;  and  he  stated  that  he  had  told  the  rally 
that  during  World  War  II  he  had  been  impressed  by  a 
sign  directed  toward  American  troops  in  the  South 
Pacific  which  read,  “Kill,  kill,  kill,  the  yellow  bastards!” 

The  official  indictment  also  suggested  that  he  had 
used  the  word  “whore”  and  the  term  “fucking  bitch” ; 
but  diTullio  was  confident  that  he  had  used  the  former 
only  very  technically  to  refer  to  that  profession,  not  to 
call  names,  and  that  he  had  not  used  the  latter  at  all. 

The  female  prosecution  witnesses  testified  to  the 
milder  words,  since  probably  no  lady  could  be  expected 
to  herself  repeat  language  criminal  enough  to  draw  a 
jail  sentence.  The  male  witnesses  verified  the  coarser 
ones ;  the  son  of  a  right-wing  state  legislator,  in  fact, 
remembered  the  severest  language  of  all. 

District  Attorney  Lucian  Vandergrift,  while  fondling 
his  initialed  Western  belt,  was  careful  to  repeat  none  of 
them,  always  preceding  his  examination  of  witnesses 
with  the  apology,  “Now,  I  don’t  want  to  embarrass  you 
by  asking  you  to  repeat  profane  words.  .  .  .” 

Previously;  at  the  reading  of  the  charges  Vandergrift 
had  suggested  that  all  ladies  present  might  want  to 
leave  the  courtroom;  and  when  none  did,  he  verbally 
deduced  that  there  must  not  be  any  present. 

The  “fucking  bitch”  herself  (or  the  woman  diTullio 
allegedly  labeled  one)  appeared  to  complain  about  his 
claim  that  prostitutes  were  among  the  provisions  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  government  for  American  servicemen,  and 


follow  directions  from  Moscow,”  although  there  appar¬ 
ently  wasn’t  time  to  do  so. 

Landlords  and  salesmen  are  the  backbone  of  the 
fight  against  Communism,  he  added,  since  those  who 
own  property  and  know  how  a  free  enterprise  system 
works  could  not  be  taken  in.  Welch  explained  that  the 
society  remains  monolithic  in  structure  so  that  Com¬ 
munists  can’t  get  in  and  cause  dissension.  You  can’t 
fight  Communism  very  well  if  you’re  gong  to  get  bogged 
down  in  silly  disputes.  Those  who  do  raise  disputes  will 
simply  be  dropped  from  membership  and  given  their 
money  back. 

There  is  no  need  to  fear  a  nuclear  war,  since  “in 
most  cases,  the  Communists  own  the  men  who  would 
have  to  push  the  buttons.”  In  the  question  period,  I 
asked  our  host  whether  Communist  ownership  extended 
to  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  nation’s  only  authorized  button- 
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pusher.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  presume  to  expli¬ 
cate  a  quote  from  Robert  Welch,  which  is  sensible 
enough. 

All  this  took  place  with  proper  respectability  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  New  York  Hilton,  where  skeptical 
waiters  served  sandwiches  and  cream  cuffs.  The  whole 
thing  took  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  Commu¬ 
nists  conquered  14,000  more  people  and  moved  ever 
closer  to  taking  over  the  whole  American  apparatus — 
Hilton  Hotel,  cream  puffs  and  all. 

According  to  the  latest  Birch  estimates,  printed  in 
American  Opinion  magazine,  the  Communists  now  exert 
65%  control  over  the  United  States.  Worse  than  that, 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  is  now  a  dupe  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  Shows  you  how  much  you  miss  if  you  trust  every¬ 
thing  you  read  in  the  newspapers. 
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to  say  that  as  the  mother  of  two  sons  of  draft  age,  she 
was  offended  by  his  inference  that  immoral  sexuality 
could  exist  as  part  of  a  moral  war. 

Defense  Attorney  Marshall  Krause,  obtained  from  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  San  Francisco,  200  miles  away, 
when  no  counsel  in  Chico  was  forthcoming  for  diTullio, 
nonchalantly  incorporated  “fucking  bitch”  into  his 
questions  with  unnecessary  frequency  to  soften  their 
effect  on  the  seven  female  jurors,  and  with  a  sense  of 
humor  repeatedly  asked  witnesses  if  they  had  heard 
diTullio  “evoke  divine  vengeance.” 

A  neighbor  subpoened  to  establish  the  usual  language 
of  Mrs.  Betty  Jo  Wallace,  the  woman  who  had  brought 
the  charges  of  obscenity  against  diTullio,  in  order  to 
show  that  she  could  not  have  possibly  been  offended  by 
diTullio’s  words,  no  matter  what  they  were,  was  not 
allowed  to  testify. 

District  Attorney  Vandergrift  objected  to  testimony 
establishing  the  context  in  which  diTullio  had  used  the 
word  “bastard,”  claiming  that  it  was  irrelevant  whether 
or  not  it  was  used  in  a  quotation  or  in  name-calling. 

Witnesses  for  the  defense  were  urged  by  Vandergrift 
to  admit  their  sympathy  with  the  Viet  Cong,  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  beatnikism,  and  their  willingness  “to  do  any¬ 
thing”  to  help  diTullio. 

The  witnesses  recalling  the  severest  language  did 
things  like-  delivering  telegrams  to  earn  their  livings, 
while  those  testifying  that  thex-e  had  been  no  obscene 
woi’ds  included  professoi’s  fi'om  the  college  and  two 
newspaper  reporters  who  had  been  present  at  the  rally. 

Vandergrift  subpoened  not  only  diTullio’s  personal 
files  from  the  college  (to  which  diTullio  himself  does 
not  have  access),  but  also  those  of  the  college  employees 
who  had  appeared  as  defense  witnesses.  Judge  Tillman 
Daley  decided  to  disallow  their  introduction  only  when 
a  state  attorney  for  the  Califoi-nia  State  College  system 
convincingly  appeared  from  Sacramento. 

Shortly  after  the  vei'dict  on  December  9th,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chico  State  College  announced  his  decision  to 
fire  Professor  diTullio,  although  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  retention  unanimously  by  the  Retention  and 
Tenure  Committee  from  his  department.  The  college 
pi'esident  had  made  no  statement  concerning  the  trial, 
apparently  seeing  no  implications  of  injustice  since  it 
happened  to  occur  within  legal  structures. 

A  day  after  the  verdict,  policemen  entered  the  Chico 
State  campus  to  arrest  one  professor  and  three  students 
for  participation  in  a  demonstration  against  the  dijTul- 
lio  pi-oceedings.  Nine  other  students  who  had  partici¬ 
pated  also  volunteered  themselves  for  arrest,  but  were 
turned  down  by  Judge  Daley,  who  sentenced  the  four 
without  legal  counsel  for  tenns  four  days  beyond  the 
maximum  legal  sentence.  District  Attorney  Vandergrift 
threatened  to  cite  two  additional  students  for  pei'jury. 

On  the  campus  300  students  marched  on  the  college 
president  to  ask  what  he  would  do  to  rectify  what  they 
considered  an  infringements  the  students’  legal  rights, 
without,  of  course,  knowing  that  the  policemen  had 
entered  the  campus  with  the  president’s  knowledge  and 
permission.  Professor  diTullio  was  among  the  group 
and  told  the  still  non-committal  president  that  “a  man 
has  to  take  a  stand  some  time.” 

At  the  insistence  of  a  minority  of  faculty  members, 
who  properly  saw  that  the  fascist  attitude  of  the  town 
of  Chico  had  been  carried  over  into  official  law  enforce¬ 


ment,  the  president  called  a  general  faculty  meeting  to 
discuss  what  he  called  “a  lack  of  communication”  be¬ 
tween  the  college  and  the  community. 

At  the  meeting,  he  acknowledged  that  these  were 
“times  for  conversation”  and  presented  a  resolution,  the 
strongest  statement  of  which  called  for  tolerance  and 
understanding  on  both  sides,  and  which  even  apolo¬ 
getically  promised  that  the  “noi'mal  functioning  of  the 
instructional  program  [would]  be  maintained  in  the 
classroom  without  interruption.” 

After  three  hours  of  painstakingly  removing  state¬ 
ments  which  could  conceivably  offend  anyone  whatso¬ 
ever  anywhere  in  Chico,  the  faculty  finally  passed  a 
rather  impotent  version  of  a  resolution  introduced  by 
members  of  the  social  science  department,  which  had 
originally  properly  identified  the  town’s  attitude  as  one 
advocating  literature  by  Horatio  Alger,  science  by 
Genesis,  psychology  by  the  Little  Red  Hen,  and  social 
science  by  Mein  Kampf. 

Even  the  bland  adoption  was  considered  only  after 
an  engineering  professor  suggested  that  since  “God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,”  Professor  diTullio 
should  take  his  own  individual  action;  after  an  agri¬ 
culture  professor  argued  that  a  faculty  resolution  would 
be  Communistic  because  it  was  a  collective  action;  and 
after  a  business  law  professor  insisted  that  if  injustice 
had  occurred,  the  only  legal  recourse  was  through  the 
election  of  representatives  to  the  state  legislature,  who 
could  then  alter  the  laws,  rather  than  thxough  protests 
and  resolutions,  which  he  apparently  identified  as  some¬ 
thing  other  than  legal  recourse. 

The  president  of  the  college  finally  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  36  (12  students,  12  faculty  members,  12 
townspeople)  to  consider  the  issues,  hopeful  perhaps 
that  in  their  expenditures  toward  calling  roll  and  se¬ 
lecting  sub-committees,  they  might  forget  about  the 
undignified  problem  at  hand. 

A  state  representative  went  on  television  to  promise 
to  clean  up  “the  mess  at  Chico  State.” 

Several  professors  resigned. 

The  Chico  chief  of  police  took  to  sending  plainclothes- 
men  (35-year-old  officers  in  college  costumes  of  jeans 
and  sweaters)  to  school  dances  to  deal  with  the  “beatnik 
elements,”  which  apparently  constituted  some  sort  of 
fearful  threat  that  never  materialized. 

.  Death  chants  and  threats  of  violence  to  the  children 
of  liberal  faculty  membei's  continued  and  is  continuing. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  last  of  the  “Zen  Buddhists” 
who  came  to  Chico  in  19(11  to  avoid  atomic  fallout 
(Chico  is  supposedly  immune  to  radioactivity)  had  de¬ 
cided  to  leave,  perhaps  realizing  there  were  worse  dan- 
gei's  than  fallout. 

Although  the  public  school  teacher  from  Chico  who 
received  national  publicity  when  her  diligent  students 
smuggled  tape  recorders  into  her  classroom  to  record 
her  alleged  Communist  lectures  was  still  teaching,  the 
Feather  River  Times,  printed  a  few  miles  from  Chico, 
continued  to  suggest  that  frontal  lobotomies  were  Com¬ 
munist-inspired. 

And  with  its  tongue  in  its  cheek,  the  Chico  State 
chapter  of  the  California  State  College  Professors  As¬ 
sociation  petitioned  that  the  official  name  of  the  college 
be  changed  from  Chico  State  College  to  California  State 
College  at  Chico. 
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Vietnam  Ain’t  Ready  for  Reform  Yet 


by  Arne  Passman 

The  Far  Eastern  trade  and  good-will 
mission  late  last  year  of  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  culminated  in  a  stop¬ 
over  in  South  Vietnam  where  he  said 
*men  from  California  were  very  glad 
to  see  me.” 

This  was  no  doubt  in  reply  to  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  Ruben  Salazaar 
who  wrote  that  he  did  not  think  Mayor 
Yorty ’s  visit  would  do  much  to  bolster 
the  troops’  morale,  especially  when  the 
Mayor  used  an  air-conditioned  limou¬ 
sine  during  his  stay  in  Saigon. 

Yorty  vigorously  denied  this,  insist¬ 
ing  that  he  rode  in  a  Chevrolet.  What¬ 
ever,  Mayor  Yor'ty’s  morale  undoubtedly 
received  a  boost  when  he  was  made  the 
first  honorary  member  of  the  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers  Club  of  the  1st 
Infantry  Division. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  for  what 
reason  Mayor  Yorty  was  asked  to  look 
over  the  situation,  but  The  Nation  of 
Dec.  27,  1965,  commented  “that  a  man 
who  has  managed  the  race  relations  of 
Los  Angeles  so  brilliantly  must  be 
qualified  to  give  pointers  to  our  civilian 
and  military  aides.” 

My  own  supposition  is  that  Mayor 
Yorty ’s  far-reaching  connection  with 
the  defoliation  of  a  jungle  last  summer 
was  probably  the  basis  for  his  high- 
level  visit. 

In  any  event,  on  his  return  to  L.A., 
Mayor  Yorty  spoke  liberally  about  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  he  even 
gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
on  Dec.  13,  for  his  Council  for  Inter¬ 
national  Visitors  and  Sister  Cities 
Executive  Committee — which  The  Na¬ 
tion  described  as  “made  up  of  hench¬ 
men  and  hangers-on” — in  which  he  set 
down  his  solution  for  the  problems  in 
Vietnam. 

The  fact  is  the  Mayor  lets  it  be 
known  that  the  position  of  California 
Attorney  General  is  enticing  to  him. 

In  describing  his  trip  through  South 
Vietnam,  Mayor  Yorty  said  he  saw 
much  of  the  country  and  battle  areas, 
including  a  visit  to  the  “more  or  less 
sacred”  city  of  Hue  just  below  the 
17th  parallel.  Among  his  thoughts  and 
suggestions,  the  Mayor  offered,  “It 
just  seems  to  me  .  .  .  that  they  [those 
wonderful  boys]  are  entitled  to  the 
best  weapons  we  have  to  save  their 
lives.”  These,  he  proposed,  are  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  “to  knock  out  a  bridge 
for  good,”  but  not  to  be  used  against 
civilians. 

Pointing  (with  a  pointer)  at  a  line 
resembling  a  gastro-intentinal  incision 
running  down  through  eastern  Laos 
and  Cambodia — Which  had  an  arrow 
marked  trail  pointing  at  it — on  a  large 
map  of  southeast  Asia,  Mayor  Yorty 
fumed,  “The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia  is  an  intolerable 


situation  and  we  should  hit  it  hard 
soon.”  He  also  suggested  that  “maybe 
there  ought  to  be  a  little  talk  at  least 
about  liberating  North  Vietnam.” 

He  further  catalogued  his  remarks 
by  saying  we  should  “stop  worrying 
about  public  opinion  .  .  .  this  is  not  a 
popularity  contest,”  stop  “restraining 
our  fighting  men;  Haiphong  should  be 
knocked  out  and  a  large  area  around 
Hanoi  shouldn’t  be  immune”  and  send 
more  troops  to  Vietnam — “enough  to 
do  the  job.”  The  Mayor  explained  this 
was  all  necessary  because  if  Vietnam 
falls,  “all  southeast  Asia  will  fall  to 
the  Communists.” 


He  also  complained  he  was  “tired  of 
seeing  us  plead  with  the  Communists 
for  unconditional  negotiations”  and 
that  we  should  “discourage  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  home ;  don’t  give  them  any 
more  publicity  than  we  absolutely  have 
to.”  He  said  he  assured  the  meri  in 
Vietnam  there  were  only  “kooks,” 
“beatniks,”  and  “hard-core  Commu¬ 
nists”  behind  the  demonstrations. 

And  in  answering  criticism  of  his 
trip  to  Vietnam  (Salazaar  reported 
Yorty  used  the  air-conditioned  limou¬ 
sine  to  go  to  a  dinner  party  in  Saigon), 
the  Mayor  bristled  that  the  attendance 
of  about  1,300  at  the  luncheon  (the 
initials  of  the  council  CIVSCEC — pro¬ 
nounced  siv-check — suggest  that  the 
group  may  have  a  strong  Polish  make¬ 
up)  “indicates  you  believe  that  I  was 
doing  something  more  than  socializing 
during  my  visit  there.” 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  The  Nation 
and  cannot  question  Mayor  Yorty’s 
credentials  for  commenting  on  the 
morass  that  plagues  us  in  Vietnam. 

Politically,  the  implications  are  well- 
known,  and  infinite,  it  seems.  Certainly 
any  man  who  has  been  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  vast  American  city,  partic¬ 
ularly  one  that  bears  recent  scars  of 
battle,  can  fare  no  worse  than  others 
who  have  muddled  before  in  Vietnam. 

And  in  no  small  way,  Mayor  Yorty 
has  established  himself  handsomely  in 
international  relations.  After  all,  at  no 
time  last  August  did  he  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  that  O.A.S.  forces  be  sent 
into  Watts. 

Whether  his  “keen  analysis”  (oh,  if 
he’d  been  in  Santo  Domingo  in  revolu¬ 
tion-blossom  time)  will  be  considered 
by  the  Administration  is  hard  to  gauge, 
but  there  is  a  like  astute  political  mind 
whose  practical  interpretation  of  the 
Vietnamese  quandary — and  possible 
resolution — could  carry  a  great  deal  of 
weight  in  Washington. 

Every  now  and  then,  rumors  have 
been  about  in  the  land  that  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  was  about 
to  land  himself  a  spot  in  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson’s  cabinet. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  the  great 
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esteem  that  the  President  holds  for 
Mayor  Daley  (as  did  the  late  President 
Kennedy),  and  while  the  Mayor  has 
repeatedly  said  he  is  quite  content  to 
stay  in  Chicago,  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  President  is  hard  not  to  heed. 

This  may  become  increasingly  true 
for  the  62-year-old  Daley  as  he  takes 
stock  of  opposition  mayoralty  victories 
in  Detroit  and  New  York  during  this 
decade,  and  the  hard  times  his  constitu¬ 
ents  have  brought  upon  him  in  the 
areas  of  de  facto  segregation,  poverty 
programs,  expressways,  etc. 

While  Mayor  Daley  speaks  confi¬ 
dently  of  a  successful  campaign  in  the 
spring  of  1967,  there  appear  to  be  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  put  his  seemingly  sure 
victory — and  perhaps  even  his  running, 
some  say — in  the  “iffy”  state. 

As  difficult  as  this  itself  is  to  imagine, 
the  mind  does  not  at  all  boggle  at  the 
possibility  that  some  day  soon  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  will  admit  where  it’s  at 
and  make  the  announcement  that 
Richard  J.  Daley  has  been  appointed 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam. 

For  there  are  perfectly  reasonable 
(synonymous  with  political)  considera¬ 
tions  that  make  this  a  not-at-all-to-be- 
scoffed-at  likelihood.  In  the  main,  prob¬ 
ably  no  man  in  this  country  has  the 
political  acumen  and  resources  to  bring 
about  the  long-delayed  elections  that 
would  unite  Vietnam — and  accomplish 
it  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  U.S. 
Just  ask  Richard  Nixon. 

Ultimately,  it  must  be  noted  that 
since  the  Vietnamese  are  increasingly 
becoming  a  dead  citizenry,  Mayor 
Daley’s  monolithic  machine  should  be 
counted  on  to  get  their  votes.  Moreover, 
at  some  time,  these  votes  by  themselves 
will  probably  constitute  a  majority, 
and  the  mayor  will  not  be  placed  in  the 
touchy  position  of  being  associated  with 
similar  “unethical”  tactics  as  were  said 
to  prevail  in  the  1960  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  in  Cook  County. 

Also,  the  appointment  of  Mayor 
Daley  to  an  ambassadorial  post  is  in 
line  with  the  granting  of  such  plums 
to  those  of  the  party  faithful  who  have 
rendered  long  and  invaluable  service. 
Just  ask  Joseph  Kennedy.  You  can’t 
ask  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Finally,  Richard  Daley  is  a  deeply 
religious  man  who  can  be  expected  to 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  not  only 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam,  but 
all  of  mankind.  Just  ask  Cardinal  Spell¬ 
man.  Oh,  bullshit!  Ask  General  Bull- 
moose. 

So,  fellow  Americans,  let  us  hope 
that  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when, 
as  the  Marine  Corps  Band  strikes  up 
Chinatown,  My  Chinatown,  Ambassador 
Daley  steps  into  the  shoes  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Maxwell  Taylor,  Sam 
Yorty — and  Marlon  Brando  (the  front¬ 
runner,  it  is  rumored,  to  portray  Daley 
in  a  movie  tentatively  entitled  Don’t 
Call  It  Shy) — and  proudly  announces, 
“Dere  ain’t  no  Syndicate  in  Saigon.” 
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The  Great  American  Canal 

by  Donald  Honig 


In  the  late  1850’s  an  obscure  young  American  en¬ 
gineer  by  the  name  of  Yockey  Prettyman  conceived  an 
idea  which,  if  pursued  to  its  completion,  would  certainly 
have  altered  the  history  of  the  United  tates  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  of  the  entire  world.  Prettyman,  a  New 
Englander  by  birth,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  recent  biography  by  Professor  O.  A.  Fine- 
stine  entitled  The  Noble  Idea. 

It  was  Prettyman’s  plan  to  dig  a  canal  clear  across 
the  United  States,  a  sort  of  very  realistic  Northwest 
Passage.  The  idea  is  not  quite  as  impractical  as  it 
appears  at  first  glance.  Professor  Finestine  came  into 
possession  of  Prettyman’s  notebooks  and  blueprints 
and  has  -been  able  to  reconstruct  the  young  engineer’s 
plan. 

It  was  Prettyman’s  intention  to  dig  across  New 
England,  connect  with  the  already  existent  Erie  Canal 
and  lead  those  waters  westward  to  Lake  Erie.  Then 
they  would  dig  again,  across  the  base  of  Michigan,  just 
south  of  Detroit,  until  reaching  Lake  Michigan.  There 
would  then  be  a  linking  up  with  the  Illinois  River  at 
Chicago  and  the  Great  American  Canal  (as  Prettyman 
described  it  in  his  diary)  would  flow  on  a  southerly 
course  toward  St.  Louis  where  it  would  connect  with 
both  the  Mississippi  and  Kansas  Rivers,  following  the 
Kansas  westward.  Then  would  come  some  further  dig¬ 
ging  until  a  union  was  made  with  the  Colorado  River 
somewhere  near  a  town,  appropriately  named  Grant 
Junction,  Colorado.  From  there  the  canal  would  follow 
the  Colorado  River  to  sourthern  California  and  the 
final  digging  would  be  across  that  narrow  span  of  land 
into  a  final  union  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Like  most  men  of  vision  Prettyman  was  ridiculed 
in  his  time.  But  Professor  Finestine,  while  not  entirely 
endorsing  Prettyman’s  concept  in  every  detail,  does 
point  out  (and  rightly)  that  if  the  Great  American 
Canal  existed  today  our  government  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced  in 
Panama.  We  would  have  our  own  canal,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.. 

Prettyman’s  most  violent  critic  was  Benjamin  Floyd 
Groyne,  publisher  of  the  powerful  New  York  Temper. 
Groyne  saw  the  entire  idea  as  a  sinister  plot.  “If  such 
a  mad  idea  is  consummated,”  the  publisher  wrote  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Temper  of  July  8,  1858,  “it  could 
very  well  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  North 
American  continental  alliance  as  determined  by  Al¬ 
mighty  God.” 

Groyne,  after  consultation  with  several  prominent 
geologists,  warned  that  “to  saw  through  the  continent 
like  an  army  of  mad  carpenters”  was  to  risk  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  causing  a  severance  between  northern  North 
America  and  southern  North  America,  as  the  dichot¬ 
omy  would  be  defined  by  the  canal.  There  was  the 
chance,  Groyne  went  on,  of  the  southern  half  sliding 
slowly  away.  Turning  loose  three  quarters  of  a  contin¬ 
ent  “to  drift  on  its  own,”  Gi'oyne  said,  “was  an  awe¬ 
some  responsibility.” 

Several  prominent  theologians  also  said  it  would  be 
sacrilegious. 
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This  Is  an  example  of  19th  century  Philistinism  at 
its  worst  and  is  pure  nonsense.  We  know  that  when  the 
Panama  Canal  was  dug  South  America  did  not  break 
off  and  drift  down  to  #he  South  Pole. 

A  witty  rejoinder  to  Groyne’s  fear  was  made  by 
Senator  Appletop  of  Wisconsin  who  slyly  asked  Groyne 
to  look  at  a  map  and  see  where  the  newly  created 
southern  North  America  could  possibly  fall.  In  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July  11,  1858,  Senator 
Appletop  said  that  “continents  are  not  like  people; 
they  are  more  stable  and  do  not  drift  aw7ay  with  the 
sound  of  water”  (the  Congressional  Record  reports 
laughter  at  the  latter  remark). 

But  Prettyman  also  had  adherents.  The  thought  of 
the  mighty  Atlantic  rolling  across  the  nation  and 
meeting  the  Pacific,  excited  the  imaginations  of  many. 
Among  Prettyman’s  papers  Professor  Finestine  found 
a  yellowed  bit  of  correspondence  sent  to  the  young 
engineer  from  a  retired  captain  of  a  Nantucket  whaler. 

The  old  mariner,  Morris  Ahab,  said  that  he  had 
moved  to  a  farm  in  Kansas  to  get  as  far  away  as  he 
could  from  the  ocean  but  was  now  taken  with  the 
idea  of  the  “old  ocean  running  past  my  front  yard. 
What  memories  it  would  evoke,”  Captain  Ahab  wrote. 
“Good  luck  to  you.” 

There  were  other  encouraging  responses.  Immigra¬ 
tion  officials  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
such  a  canal  because  it  would  prevent  the  forming  of 
ethnic  ghettos  (such  as  we  have  since  seen  established 
in  many  large  cities).  Boatloads  of  immigrants  could 
have  been  sent  along  the  canal  and  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  these  people  around  the  country  made. 

If  this  would  have  been  done  voting  patterns  around 
the  land,  for  one  thing,  would  have  been  radically 
different  today  and  the  course  of  history  unquestion¬ 
ably  altered.  And  with  the  fleets  of  the  world  passing 
through  the  canal  the  United  States  would  have  be¬ 
come  the  beneficiary  of  enormous  amounts  of  maritime 
revenues. 

For  two  years  Yockey  Prettyman  worked  hard  to 
gain  support  for  his  idea. 

Several  New  York  financiers  were  reportedly  ex¬ 
pressing  interest  in  it  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
It  was  an  ironic  intrusion  upon  Prettyman’s  dream^ 
for  the  War  divided  the  country  more  suddenly  and 
more  decisively  than  any  canal  could  have.  Virtually 
overnight  a  great  moat  existed.  Prettyman’s  plan  was 
shelved.  But  the  young  engineer  kept  his  dream  alive. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  again  approached  the 
vested  interests,  but  things  had  changed.  The  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  was  being  built ;  there  was  no 
longer  a  need,  he  was  told,  for  a  transcontinental  canal. 
But  Prettyman  would  not  give  up.  The  story  of  his  last 
years  (eloquently  unfolded  by  Professor  Finestine)  is 
a  pathetic  one. 

Prettyman  never  fully  resigned  himself  to  the  re¬ 
jection  of  his  dream.  As  late  as  1901,  we  see  him,  an 
old,  stooped  man,  gray  and  lonely  and  stone  deaf,  peti¬ 
tioning  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  a  hearing, 
still  clutching  his  original  plans.  But  the  man  of  vision 
was  to  be  denied,  to  the  very  end. 

The  end  came  on  April  1,  1905  at  his  home  on  Long 
Island  where  he  had  been  living  obscurely,  on  a  small 
pension.  He  suffered  a  heart  attack  while  digging  a 
drainage  ditch  in  his  back  yard.  Many  people  said  it 
served  him  right. 
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“When  the  guns  boom, 
our  art  certainly  doesn’t  die.” 


“ — Yes,  I  switched  to  Islam  because 
I  found  it  a  more  satisfying  religion 
than  {cuckoo!) — ox— {cuckoo!)  .  . 


ed  fisher's  page 
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iThe  Misadventures  of  Madalyn 

by  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair 

One  night  in  bed  Richard  O’Hair  said  simply,  “You 
name  the  date  when  we  get  married,”  and  when  I  an¬ 
swered,  “Tomorrow,”  the  entire  little  Mexican  cottage 
apartment  rang  with  his  laughter.  For  practical  reasons 
we  decided  on  October  13th. 

On  September  19th,  Richard,  Garth  (my  younger 
son)  and  I  were  sitting  in  my  casa  in  Valle  de  Bravo 
supping  soup  when  two  men  from  UPI  knocked  at  my 
window.  We  invited  them  in.  They  sat  down. 

“Mrs.  Murray,  we  understand  you  are  marrying 
Richard  O’Hair  on  October  13th.” 

It  isn’t  often  that  I  am  speechless,  but  the  only  place 
this  had  ever  been  discussed  had  been  in  our  bed.  Not 
even  Garth  knew  it  yet. 

Richard  went  up  to  them.  “Who  gave  you  this  infor¬ 
mation?” 

The  reporters  looked  squarely  at  us.  “The  American 
Embassy  called  our  wire  service  in  Mexico  City  and 
gave  it  to  us.” 

We  confirmed  the  marriage  date.  The  newsmen  then 
turned  to  the  tax-the-church  case  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  seeking  political  asylum  in  Mexico.  Again,  they 
had  received  their  information  from  the  American 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City. 

The  interview  then  took  a  curious  bend  as  the  two 
men  introduced  the  prophetic  subject  of  what  I  would 
do  if  there  was  an  attempt  to  shanghai  me  back  into 
the  United  States.  They  discussed  the  case  of  Morton 
Sobell  and  the  FBI  kidnap  of  him  in  Mexico  and  his 
illegal  return  to  the  United  States. 

What  would  I  do  if  such  an  effort  were  made  on  me? 
I  did  not  know. 

They  both  felt  that  certain  liberal  Mexican  maga¬ 
zines  or  newspapers  ( Siempre ,  for  one)  would  never 
permit  another  illegal  kidnapping  and  the  pulling  of 
“American  chestnuts”  out  of  Mexico. 

After  quite  a  few  tequillas,  the  reporters  left. 
Richard  and  I  turned  to  each  other  when  they  had 
cleared  the  gateway.  How  did  they  know  we  planned 
to  get  married — and  on  October  13th?  We  had  dis¬ 
cussed  this  only  in  our  bed.  The  sickening  revelation 
came  to  us  both  at  one  time:  Our  bed  was  bugged. 

It  was  later  that  evening  that  we  were  also  notified 
of  my  older  son  Bill’s  arrest  in  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  was  being  held  under  $50,000  bail! 

Richard  felt  that  he  could  work  it  all  out,  that  he 
had  enough  contacts,  so  the  matter  could  be  set  straight, 
but,  he  reasoned  without  the  establishment’s  mentality. 

On  October  24th,  while  we  were  about  to  set  the 
dinner  table,  three  men  appeared  at  my  door.  They 
were  from  the  Central  Government  of  Mexico.  I  would 
have  to  go  with  them  immediattely  to  have  my  papers 
“checked.” 

I  told  them  I  had  food  in  the  oven;  that  I  was  not 
properly  dressed. 

“It  is  a  small  routine,”  they  told  me. 

“But  what  about  my  puppy  dog?  I  can’t  leave  him 
locked  in  the  apartment.” 

“You  will  be  back  tomorrow,”  they  assured  me. 
Richard  decided  to  drive  along  with  us  down  to  Mexico 
City. 


The  men  ominously  guarded  my  casa  while  I  slipped 
from  a  house  dress  to  a  street  dress  and  Garth  changed 
from  tennis  shoes.  We  were  hurried  into  a  station  wag¬ 
on,  and  the  long  dangerous  night  drive  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  began.  It  was  dark  when  we  started  and  the 
roads  are  so  hazardous  that  even  the  Mexicans  hesitate 
to  drive  them. 

Every  conversation  we  attempted  was  terminatetd 
as  the  men  told  us  that  they  “knew  nothing”  or  that 
it  was  “a  routine  matter.”  We  stopped  at  Toluca  for 
the  men  to  eat.  It  was  there  that  I  saw  their  guns. 
Richard  reassured  me  and  said  that  he  had  seen  the 
artillery  immediately  but  had  not  wanted  to  alarm  me. 

When  we  got  to  Mexico  City  it  was  after  midnight. 
The  car  pulled  up  to  the  curb  and  Richard  was  told 
that  he  would  have  to  get  out.  They  were  taking  me 
elsewhere.  If  he  wanted  to  see  me  in  the  morning  he 
could  appear  at  99  Calle  Bucarelli.  Against  armed  men 
he  could  do  nothing,  and  he  left  the  station  wagon. 

The  men  continued  with  Garth  and  me  far  into  the 
suburbs  of  Mexico  City  until  we  came  to  a  forboding 
building-complex  around  which  were  10-foot  high  brick 
walls  capped  with  entanglements  of  barbed  wire.  Armed 
guards  opened  the  enormous  gates  and  we  were  hustled 
through.  Without  explanations,  10-year-old  Garth  was 
put  into  a  prison  cell,  and  so  was  I. 

No  one  would  answer  a  question. 

No  one  could  speak  English.  1  , 

We  were  kept  in  this  concentration-type  camp  until 
about  noon  the  next  day.  At  that  time,  we  were  bundled 
up  with  a  Negro  and  a  complaining  American  who  had 
been  working  illegally  in  Mexico.  We  were  all  taken 
to  99  Calle  Bucarelli. 

We  asked  to  see  the  American  Embassy.  We  were 
refused. 

We  asked  for  an  attorney.  We  were  refused. 

We  asked  what  the  charges  were  against  us.  They 
just  shook  their  heads. 

We  asked  to  see  Richard.  We  were  refused. 

We  asked  for  an  explanation.  We  were  refused. 

We  asked  to  go  to  the  toilet.  Two  men  accompanied 
me  to  the  women’s  john  and  Garth  to  the  men’s  john. 

We  asked  for  food.  We  were  refused. 

We  asked  if  we  could  return  to  Valle  for  our  clothing 
and  our  money.  We  were  refused. 

We  sat  in  the  dim  offices  until  almost  one  p.m.  when 
I  was  forcibly  fingerprinted  against  my  wishes.  I  was 
ordered  to  sign  lengthy  papers  and  threatened  if  I 
would  not  sign  them.  They  were  not  read  to  me.  Since 
they  were  in  Spanish  I  could  not  read  them.  I  was 
refused  information  as  to  what  was  in  them.  The 
threats  continued. 

Finally  Richard  was  called  in  and  told  to  tell  us 
“Goodbye.”  Even  then,  we  did  not  know  where  we 
were  going,  or  why.  I  talked  about  “extradition”  laws 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  guessing  that 
I  was  going  to  be  returned  to  the  States  for  whatever 
reason.  I  was  brushed  aside. 

About  2  p.m.  Richard  was  ordered  to  leave  again. 
Garth  and  I  were  forced  into  a  car  and  driven  to  the 
airport.  There  we  were  taken,  under  guard,  to  the  air¬ 
plane,  before  any  other  persons  were  allowed  to  board 
the  plane,  and  handed  over  to  the  captain.  The  two 
Mexican  guards  warned  me  that  they  would  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  to  the  airplane  to  shoot  me  if  I 
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attempted  to  escape. 

The  Braniff  International  airplane  took  off  at  4  p.m. 
We  arrived  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  in  the  early  evening 
of  the  same  day,  October  26th.  San  Antonio  police  were 
spilled  over  the  entire  airport  waiting  for  us.  They 
advised  us  that  a  telegram  from  Maryland  had  advised 
them  that  I  would  be  on  the  plane  and  that  I  should 
be  arrested  when  I  set  foot  on  Texas  soil. 

They  had  no  warrants,  these  Texas  police.  They  had 
no  requisition  for  extradition.  They  had  nothing.  Two 
of  them,  heavily  armed,  forced  Garth  and  me  into  the 
police  car,  and  we  headed  for  the  police  station. 

A  shanghai  had  been  completed.  International  trea¬ 
ties  had  been  ignored  or  violated.  And,  the  American 
Embassy  was  in  something  up  to  its  nose. 

The  culprit  was  home.  I  had  dared  to  try  to  tax  the 
churches,  and  the  pound  of  flesh  was  about  to  be 
extracted. 

I  can  understand  economic  reprisals.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  psychological  terrorism.  I  can  understand  actual 
physical  assaults.  I  can  understand  political  and  legal 
frame-ups.  But  bugging  someone’s  bed  is  the  lowest, 
most  despicable,  most  barbaric  touch  of  all. 


The  Village  Square 

by  John  Wilcock 


Motorists  driving  across  the  Verrazano  Bridge  are 
distracted,  just  before  entering  Brooklyn,  by  a  trim, 
redbrick  building  bearing  the  identification  u.S.  army 
chaplain  school.  An  intriguing  sign  —  inevitably 
leading  to  the  thought:  “What  do  these  men  of  god 
learn  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Army?” 

Early  one  recent  morning,  after  thoughtfully  re¬ 
moving  Saint  Realist  from  my  car,  I  drove  through 
the  gates  of  Fort  Hamilton,  genuflected  before  the 
fuzzy-cheeked  sentry,  and  pulled  up  beside  a  black 
Cadillac  marked  Clergy  in  the  parking  lot.  Taking 
rare  advantage  of  my  surroundings,  I  omitted  to  lock 
my  car. 

It  was  not  quite  9  o’clock  and,  having  been  foresight- 
ed  enough  to  arrive  without  prior  announcement,  I 
was  able  to  walk  right  into  the  office  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  Col.  William  J.  Reiss,  a  gracious  and  friend¬ 
ly  man  who  willingly  agreed  to  my  request  for  an  inter¬ 
view  on  the  spot. 

I  explained  that  I  was  a  pacifist  and  something  of 
an  atheist,  and  I  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  dichot¬ 
omy  between  the  peace  and  goodwill  advocated  by  most 
religions  and  the  somewhat  aggressive  nature  of  the 
U.S.  Army  (in  fact,  any  army)  and  wondered  how 
the  chaplains  under  his  care  managed  to  resolve  this 
issue  in  their  own  minds? 

I  hadn’t  intended  to  mention  Vietnam  so  early  but 
I  found  myself  carried  away  and  couldn’t  resist  add¬ 
ing  a  few  choice  comments  to  the  effect  that  I  felt 
we  had  no  right  to  be  in  Vietnam,  bombing,  burning 
and  killing,  and  I  couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
any  so-called  religious  man  could  approve  of  it. 

Chaplain  Reiss  seemed  a  little  taken  aback  but  he 
reacted  very  pleasantly,  lighting  his  pipe  and  looking 
rather  sadly  at  the  motto  on  his  office  wall  (“There’s 
no  limit  to  the  good  a  man  can  do  if  he  doesn’t  care 
who  gets  the  credit”).  Realizing  he  was  embarrassed, 
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and  regretting  my  outburst,  I  asked  what  were  some 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  at  the  school.  He  seemed 
pleased  by  this  display  of  genuine  interest  and  rose 
from  his  desk  to  pass  me  a  gray-covered  booklet  bear¬ 
ing  the  motto:  Cooperation  Without  Compromise. 

Ignoring  this  apparently  meaningless  message,  I 
looked  inside  to  find  it  full  of  photographs  of  duffel- 
coated  men  in  various  phases  of  action.  The  pictures 
were  laid  cut  in  the  shape  of  Norman  arches,  rounded 
at  the  top,  sort  of  stained  glass  battle  scenes  or  Sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Crass. 

“Every  Chaplain  Basic  Class  participates  in  a  field 
training  exercise  for  one  week  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,”  read  the  text.  “The  objective  of  this  training  is 
to  give  the  student  chaplain  a  working  knowledge  of 
military  field  conditions  .  .  .  crawling  through  the  in¬ 
filtration  course  under  live  fire;  experiencing  the  gas 
chamber;  and  maintaining  a  military  beaming  and  per¬ 
sonal  sanitation  while  living  under  field  conditions.” 

During  the  9-week  course,  the  booklet  added,  chap¬ 
lains  would  be  taught  Administration,  Combined  Arms, 
Command  and  Staff,  Map  and  Aerial  Photo  Reading, 
Organization,  Supply  and  Drill.  All  these  were  described 
as  Common  Subjects,  and  an  accompanying  series  of 
classes,  described  as  Branch  Subjects,  listed  as  “areas 
of  emphasis”  the  following:  Chaplain  Staff  Duties, 
Character  Guidance,  American  Heritage,  Psychology 
and  Counseling,  Religious  Education,  Methods  of  In¬ 
struction,  Public  Speaking,  American  Thought,  Na¬ 
tional  Power  Concepts  and  Funds.  Noted  speakers  from 
the  military  community  were  invited  “to  add  authority 
and  dimension  to  the  program.” 

One  other  chilling  note  read:  “The  Nuclear  Age 
requires  an  understanding  by  the  Chaplain  of  nuclear 
weapons  employment.  In  this  course  the  student  learns 
how  nuclear  explosions  are  produced  and  the  resulting 
effects.” 

By  the  time  I  had  digested  this  information  a  very 
clear  picture  was  beginning  to  form  in  my  mind  about 
the  function  of  a  U.S.  Army  chaplain,  i.e.,  that  of  the 
dumb  dupe  who  simultaneously  fulfills  his  sense  of 
mission  and  need  for  authority  by  graciously  accepting 
a  commission  in  the  modern  army.  In  return  for  se¬ 
curity,  universal  respect  (public  at  any  rate),  exten¬ 
sive  free  travel  and  a  comfortable  stipend,  he  helps  to 
brainwash  the  lonely  GI  to  accept  his  lot.  (“It’s  God’s 
will,  my  boy.”) 

Army  chaplains  start  at  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant 
and  through  the  twin  channels  of  good  behavior  and 
length  of  service  find  it  no  harder  than  other  officers 
to  work  their  way  upwards  to  higher  ranks.  They  give 
and  accept  salutes  and  pull  rank  on  each  other  just  as 
do  other  officers.  Commandant  Reiss,  for  example,  is  a 
colonel  and  says  he  finds  it  “commands  more  respect” 
when  he  gets  into  a  hassle  with  other  officers  than  if 
he  were  of  lower  rank. 

Of  course,  if  all  chaplains  were  of  the  same  rank, 
that  is  to  say  no  rank  at  all,  this  problem  wouldn’t 
arise  but  it  seems  obvious  that  chaplains  enjoy  playing 
the  military  game  as  much  as  any  other  officer.  As  long 
as  they  were  in  the  army,  Col.  Reiss  explained,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  things  the  army  way  and  this,  of 
course,  explained  all  the  “orientation”  courses  even 
though  the  Geneva  Convention  expressly  forbids  that 
chaplains  actually  bear  arms. 


“The  chaplain’s  duties,”  said  the  commandant,  “are 
to  act  as  religious  and  moral  counselor  to  his  unit  and 
he  has  an  obligation  to  report  lapses  of  morality  to  his 
commandant.  Supposing,  say,  that  one  of  the  officers 
was  going  around  with  a  couple  of  loose  young  ladies 
and  the  chaplain  knew  he  had  a  wife  and  children  at 
home — well,  then  it  would  be  his  duty  to  report  it.” 

I  suggested  that  such  an  obligation  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  snooping  and  the  officer  in  question  may  tell 
him  to  mind  his  own  business.  To  this  Col.  Reiss  re¬ 
plied  that  so  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned  he 
would,  in  this  event,  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  report 
the  matter  even  higher. 

The  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  School  manages  to  process 
about  two  or  three  hundred  chaplains,  of  all  denomin¬ 
ations,  each  year  and  before  being  accepted  for  indoc¬ 
trination  each  student  must  be  already  an  ordained 
minister  in  his  own  church.  The  average  age  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  take  the  course  is  27. 

Apparently  men  of  god  have  made  peace  with  their 
consciences  by  this  time  because  Colonel  Reiss  assured 
me  that  none  of  his  students  ever  suffered  from  the 
conflict  in  their  roles  that  I  had  so  graphically  imag¬ 
ined.  In  fact  the  single-minded  purpose  of  the  school 
had  been  dynamically  spelled  out  by  this  very  com¬ 
mandant  at  the  beginning  of  the  booklet  I  had  been 
reading : 

“We  believe  there  is  no  standing  still  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  academic  areas  of  life,”  he  platitudinally  pon¬ 
tificated;  “there  is  only  progression  or  regression.  We 
must  hold  high  both  the  Lamp  of  Learning  and  the 
Banners  of  the  Godly  Spirit  and  move  forward  as  we 
serve  others.” 

On  the  adjoining  page  a  message  from  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  E.  Brown,  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains 
spelled  out  the  message  more  specifically:  “Our  re¬ 
sponsibility*  is  to  motivate  the  citizen  in  uniform  re¬ 
ligiously,  in  order  that  he  will  defend  the  freedoms 
Americans  understand  and  enjoy.” 

Before  leaving  the  Chaplain  School  I  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  Chaplain  Brown,  the  school’s  public  re¬ 
lations  officer,  who  fortunately  had  been  engaged  in 
teaching  a  class  when  I  had  first  burst  into  the  com¬ 
mandant’s  office. 

Chaplain  Brown,  an  unctuous  hypocrite  of  the  type 
that  usually  becomes  a  scoutmaster  or  some  similarly 
cleancut  moralistic  official,  was  no  more  helpful  than 
Col.  Reiss  in  explaining  either  the  conflict  that  might 
exist  in  religious  minds  towards  endorsing  a  war  ma¬ 
chine  or  in  giving  me  specifics  of  the  instruction  that 
went  on  in  the  school. 

When  I  suggested  that  maybe  not  all  ministers  were 
in  favor  of  burning  peasants  alive  or  destroying  rice 
crops  he  replied  that  such  thoughts  were  “political” 
and  of  no  concern  to  chaplains. '“It’s  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science  for  individuals,”  he  said. 

I  pointed  out  that  some  people  found  it  easier  to 
ignore  their  consciences  and  rationalize  their  actions 
better  than  others  and  that  some  ministers — a  couple 
of  hundred  at  least — had  only  that  week  signed  a  New 
York  Times  ad  calling  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

“What  religion  are  you?”  he  asked  with  the  trace 
of  a  sneer.  I  replied  that  I  wasn’t  affiliated  with  any 
specific  religion.  “Oh,  well,”  he  said,  “that’s  why  it’s 
so  easy  for  you  to  say  these  things.” 
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Larry  Cole’s  Sermon: 


There  is  a  TV  show  on  each  week  called  Branded, 
starring  Chuck  Conners  as  a  man  wrongly  accused  and 
convicted  of  cowardice  in  battle.  We  are  all  told  of  the 
terrible  error  of  the  conviction,  how  the  Civil  War 
captain  that  Conners  plays  was  really  a  hero  covering 
for  the  inneptude  of  an  aged  general  whose  reputation 
Conners  is  devoted  to  protect. 

And  somehow  there  is  a  thread  of  identification,  like 
in  all  drama,  a  taste  of  a  kind  of  emotion  we  have 
tasted  before  but  would  like  to  share  the  bitterness  of 
again.  A  little  of  the  masochistic  in  each  of  us  that 
wants  to  suffer  a  little,  as  long  as  the  limits  of  our 
suffering  are  bounded  by  commercials. 

But  take  the  commercials  away,  make  the  accusations 
and  the  innocence  of  the  accused  real,  make  self-defense 
impossible  and  conviction  a  certainty,  make  the  punish¬ 
ment  severe,  and  we  have  concocted  a  nightmare.  The 
nightmare  of  “Somebody  help  me!  Won’t  somebody  help 
me?”  But  no  one  listens.  Not  even  your  mother.  Maybe 
she’s  even  the  star  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

This  is  no  TV  show,  but  yet  a  kid  named  Felix  tells 
the  story  of  his  conviction  with  detachment  and  resig¬ 
nation.  You  might  think  he  considered  his  ordeal  a 
joke,  unless  you  knew  that  the  mask  of  humor  is  his 
personal  insulation  from  the  pains  of  his  torture. 

The  inquisitors,  those  who  brought  Felix  through 
two  years  of  Hell,  were  not  in  the  mold  of  Torquimada, 
Hitler  or  even  Eastland.  They  were  not  self-proclaimed 
persecutors,  but  the  licensed  helpers  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Still  they  defined  and  developed  a  nightmare 
more  improbable,  more  insidious  and  more  elusive  than 
the  blatantly  overt  destroyers. 

His  story  is  told  not  as  the  exception,  but  as  the  rule. 
It  is  told  not  to  shock  but  to  awaken.  What  happened 
to  Felix  and  the  thousands  of  other  Felixes  need  not 
have  happened.  But  it  is  not  my  mission  here  to  correct 
the  wrongs  of  the  past. 

Felix  was  placed  in  Youth  House,  an  institution  of 
hard  knocks  charged  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  detain 
kids  on  the  way  to  other  accommodations,  court  or 
just  those  in  need  of  a  solemn  lesson.  He  was  placed 
there  because  he  did  not  go  to  school  for  two  weeks 
and  because  he  had  crossed  a  self-important  Negro 
truant  officer  by  not  respecting  his  Nebbuchanezzar-like 
proclamations. 

He,  for  example,  did  not  take  his  lumps  with  a  smile, 
did  not  make  the  appropriate  bows,  and  in  general,  did 
not  take  the  appropriate  shit.  So  off  he  went  to  Youth 
House. 

He  did  not  take  it  there  either.  He  resisted  homo¬ 
sexual  advances  enough  to  make  him  downright  un¬ 
popular.  He  socked  a  social  worker  who  asked  him, 
“When  was  the  last  time  you  slept  with  your  mother?” 
So  they  sent  him  to  Bellevue. 

But  Felix  was  tough.  He  kept  fighting  his  war.  It 
was  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  being  Felix. 

In  Bellevue  they  placed  him  in  a  ward  with  seriously 
disturbed  patients.  At  dinner  one  would  spit  in  his 
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food.  Felix  complained  once  and  the  guard  beat  the  guy 
up,  so  Felix  didn’t  complain  any  more  about  that.  When 
he  refused  to  “cooperate,”  they  placed  him  and  other 
culprits  in  isolation,  cutting  down  their  meals  and 
keeping  them  confined.  He  met  a  “psychologist”  there 
who  took  him  to  “dirty  French  films”  and  then  asked 
him  questions  during  the  movies.  Felix  didn’t  think 
that  was  fair. 

He  was  finally  discharged  to  probation.  His  probation 
officer  wanted  him  to  go  back  to  school  and  Felix  heart¬ 
ily  agreed.  He  wanted  to  study  drafting  and  mechanical¬ 
drawing.  They  sent  him  to  a  school  where  this  was  not 
taught.  He  wanted  to  stay  away  from  trouble  and  “bad 
influences,”  so  they  sent  him  to  a  school  where  the 
initiation  is  being  tossed  down  the  stairs.  A  kid  was 
shot  there  the  week  before. 

Nowhere  did  anyone  ask  Felix  what  he  wanted  for 
himself,  why  he  thought  he  was  being  put  through  this 
experience,  or  anything  about  his  self-determination. 
One  “counsellor”  told  him  he  should  be  a  machinist. 
Another  told  him  that  he  should  be  a  social  worker. 

Throughout  his  ordeal,  Felix  was  pushed,  kicked,  and 
coldly  ignored.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  people  who  he 
was  convinced  hated  him.  And  his  ordeal  has  not  ended 
yet. 

The  most  recent  uproar  to  be  raised  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  New  York  City  is  the  reaction  of  a  River- 
dale  parent  to  some  of  the  true-or-false  questions  in¬ 
volving  sex  and  religion  given  to  her  offspring  in  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI). 
The  pressure  from  this  well-to-do  community  has  forced 
Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  the  Super intendant  of  Schools  of 
New  York  City,  to  announce  an  all-out  investigation  of 
the  test  and  its  use. 

Neither  Dr.  Donovan  nor  anyone  else  having  great 
decision-making  powers  and  being  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  a  public  body  for  their  jobs,  would  dare 
flaunt  the  concern  of  such  an  influential  community. 
But  a  group  of  protesting  Puerto  Rican  parents  have 
been  and  would  be,  met  with  expedient  patronizing 
promises. 

And  when  the  transistory  and  fickle  pressure  from 
the  press  subsides,  when  the  tremendous  organization 
and  angry  impetus  for  such  a  demonstration  is  dis¬ 
sipated,  the  situation  will  remain  the  same,  and  organ¬ 
ization  and  angry  impetus  become  increasingly  improb¬ 
able. 

The  facilities  for  youth  in  trouble  in  New  York  City 
are  far  more  in  need  of  repair  than  are  its  reservoirs. 
And  just  as  with  the  water  shortage,  a  little  rain  makes 
people  forget  the  problem. 

It  is  not  a  superficial,  single  change  that  can  save 
the  millions  of  children  who  have  yet  to  face  the  brutal¬ 
ization  and  destruction  of  the  “correctional”  institutions. 
It  is  an  entire  revamping  of  both  the  thought  and  action 
that  makes  them  tick.  It  means  starting  from  scratch 
and  building  over. 

It  means  that  the  Haryou-Acts  and  the  Mobilizations 
for  Youth  must  be  given  a  chance  to  start  something 
really  new,  free  From  the  politics,  professional  quarrels 
and  bickering  that  castrate  them.  It  means  that  the 
intentionally  small  and  personal  organization,  like 
LEAP,  must  be  given  a  chance  to  fill  the  gap  it  fills. 

It  means  a  total  change  in  hiring  and  evaluation 
processes  in  the  precincts,  courts,  jails,  training  schools, 
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clinics  and  “after  care”  units.  It  means  an  angry  public. 
Not  a  public  angry  at  kids,  but  a  public  who  is  able  to 
be  angry  at  what  happens  to  kids. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  blame  Felix  for  the  horrors  he 
has  lived  through.  And  blame  is  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  start  taking  responsibility  for  the  damage 
that  is  being  done.  If  we  could  start  there,  by  placing 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  what  is  happening  on  the 
shoulders  of  people  who  are  paid  for  this  responsibility, 
we  have  started  at  a  point  that  would  bring  the  most 
immediate  changes. 

Playgrounds,  parks  and  after-school  centers  may  well 
be  important.  But  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  real  concern,  support  and  positive 
guidance  that  are  so  rare.  If  we  are  really  interested 
in  spending  Anti-Poverty  money  where  it  will  do  the 
most  for  the  people  who  need  it,  then  let  us  stop  putting 
the  money  on  top  of  the  gold  bricks  we  have  bought 
with  it  in  the  past. 

I  am  suggesting  places  where  youth  can  come  at  any 
hour  with  any  problem.  I  am  suggesting  expanded  legal 
assistance  when  it  is  needed.  I  am  suggesting  small 
neighborhood  schools  where  drop-outs  or  those  in  need 
of  basic  remedial  subjects  can  come  and  learn,  where 
their  language  skills  can  be  more  fully  developed  and 
where  they  are  permitted  to  move  at  their  own  pace 
with  teachers  who  understand  rather  than  resent  them. 
I  am  suggesting  the  development  of  alternatives  to 
being  sent  to  jail.  And  I  am  suggesting  that  if  a  child 
must  be  sent  away,  the  result  of  his  time  away  from 
home  is  a  better  understanding  of  himself  rather  than 
a  greater  hatred  of  the  people  who  sent  him  there. 

These  suggestions  are  all  dependent  on  two  basic 
commitments.  To  start  being  for  kids  instead  of  giving 
them  the  burden  of  our  own  failures;  and  to  spend  the 
money  available  to  change  rather  than  support  the 
guilty. 


Selma  Free  College 

by  Bernard  King 


Selma  Free  College  does  exist — in  a  more  definable 
form  during  the  summer  of  ’65  than  it  does  now.  If  it 
needs  defining  it  would  be  seemingly  accurate  to  accuse 
it  of  being  a  school,  although  more  accurate  to  call  it 
a  Freedom  School. 

Function  could  be  defined  as  a  vehicle  for  learning. 
SFC  in  fact  is  one  of  those  rare  institutions  that  exists 
for  its  participants  rather  than  the  traditional  institu¬ 
tion  that  people  exist  for. 

There  are  no  by-laws,  constitution  or  board  of  re¬ 
gents  to  channel  its  direction,  and  yet  direction  comes 
from  within,  for  who  can  know  better  how  to  meet 
needs  than  those  wTho  experience  them?  In  whosoever’s 
mind  SFC  does  exist,  there  the  structure  projects  from. 
Thus  it  is  fairly  easy  to  see  how  fluid  it  must  be. 

Traditional  schools  are  available  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  just  satisfy  the  legal  standard  and  fall  far 
short  in  coming  to  any  educational  ends  that  are  realis¬ 
tically  worthwhile. 

The  learning  process  is  continuous  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  how  it  can  begin  when  you  walk  in  a  -room 


when  a  bell  rings  and  end  when  the  bell  allows  one  to 
leave.  But  because  of  conditions,  etc.,  many  people  can’t 
agree  with  this  belief. 

The  education  in  daily  life,  although  the  most  mean¬ 
ingful  and  realistic,  is  insufficient  as  judged  by  the 
usual  academic  standards.  Thus  a  combination  of  these 
approaches  would  logically  follow. 

This  is  an  institution  that  professes  academic  ends 
but  doesn’t  necessarily  define  them ;  an  institution  that 
doesn’t  dictate  what  courses  a  person  should  have  to 
become  academically  qualified  but  still  has  courses  in  a 
skeletal  structure,  or  an  institution  that  is  nothing  but 
an  excuse  to  get  people  gathered  to  discuss  and  con¬ 
verse  where  no  teachers  are  required  and  everyone  is 
a  participant. 

SFC  is  only  what  it  is  needed  to  be.  It  poses  a  mini¬ 
mal  amount  of  restraint  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  In  this  respect  it  molds  itself  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rather  than  falling  short  in  every  respect  by 
trying  to  mold  people  to  it. 

Actually  the  only  constant  factor  is  our  stationery. 
That  is,  if  someone  were  to  ask  to  see  SFC,  the  only 
material  indication  of  it  is  our  letterhead  with  our 
address  (PO  Box  638,  Selma,  Alabama  36702). 

If  you  were  to  ask  any  of  the  200  participants  that 
attended  classes  between  June  and  September  just  what 
Selma  Free  College  was,  I  doubt  seriously  if  you  would 
get  two  answers  that  could  be  judged  by  one  coherent 
standard. 

With  this  in  mind,  (1)  Fluidity,  (2)  Internal  Direc¬ 
tion  and  (3)  Existence  for  its  participants,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  untraditional  and  alleviates  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  qualification  that  stops  so  many  of  us  from 
achieving  academic  ends,  or  for  that  matter  any  ends 
that  are  within  the  realm  of  the  system. 

This  drew  upon  a  number  of  different  people,  includ¬ 
ing  first  graders  through  college  graduates  and  folk 
who  stopped  their  formal  education  to  work.  Among 
these  were  contemporary  high  school  drop-outs. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  philosophies  of  education  that 
were  expressed  and  exercised  by  a  few  individuals  who 
thought  they  could  teach  the  Southern  Negro  some¬ 
thing.  Between  June  and  September  of  1965  these  same 
people  came  to  a  great  and  rude  awakening. 

We  found  ourselves  unable  to  teach  and  could  only 
learn  and  draw  from  these  people.  I  suspect  that  any 
persons  coming  South  for  educational  endeavors  might 
run  into  these  conclusions  if  they  will  only  be  realistic 
with  themselves. 

Energies  were  taken  from  the  point  of  teachers  and 
put  into  more  objective  positions  in  providing  a  library 
for  those  who  chose  to  learn  and  found  it  unnecessary 
to  get  employment,  etc.,  in  the  fall. 

SFC  now  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
thought  they  could  teach  and  as  a  letterhead  sort  of 
drawing  point  for  Selma  Free  Library  which  houses 
approximately  25,000  volumes  of  very  good  quality  and 
is  a  functioning  part  of  the  community.  Approximately 
2,000  books  are  in  circulation. 

From  this  point  we  have  learned  much  more  by  being 
willing  to  learn  from  the  community  than  would  be 
believed.  Even  the  25,000  volumes  are  insignificant 
compared  to  what  this  culture  has  to  teach  others.  The 
real  waste  comes  from  those  who  are  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  learn.  SFC  exists  only  for  those  who  come  South 
to  teach  and  are  willing  to  learn. 
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The  Conspiracy  Corner 

by  Art  Steuer 


The  Big  Con  Ed 

Everyone  has  his  own  opinion  (depending  on  which 
conspiracy  you  subscribe  to)  as  to  who  turned  out  the 
lights  on  what  the  old  organ  grinder  used  to  call  “uppa 
yoo  ess.” 

Some  believe  it  was  Robert  Wagner,  who  grew  up  in 
the  Depression,  and  was  taught  to  always  turn  out 
the  lights  on  his  way  out.  Madalyn  Murray  blames  it 
on  an  Act  of  God.  Tammany  Tigers  insist  it  was  John 
Lindsay’s  fault,  that  he  got  so  carried  away  kicking 
out  The  Machine  he  didn’t  know  where  to  stop. 

Great  Conspiracy  Theorists  have  concluded  that  the 
Great  Eastern  Blackout  is  traceable  (like  everything 
else)  to  Our  Great  Societal  (as  differentiated  between 
either  “Socialite”  or  “Socialist”)  Leader:  the  man  in 
the  White  House,  behind  the  Dean  Rusk  mask,  with 
his  savage  companion,  Mac  the  Knife — the  Lone  Texas 
Ranger  with  the  silver  ballot,  whose  true  identity  we 
really  never  learn. 

No  one  understands  better  (not  even  Goebbels)  the 
power  of  the  press  than  its  present  proprietors.  If  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  .  .  .  then  the  teletype 
machine  surely  surpasses  napalm,  for  what  is  done  in 
flame  today  can  be  undone  in  ink  tomorrow.  Unless  you 
were  burned,  baby,  all  you  know  is  what  you  read  in  the 
papers. 

One  need  go  no  further  than  a  small  incident  last 
November  wherein  a  single  telegram,  properly  placed, 
completely  reversed  a  stalemate  in  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
between  a  staunch  white  supremacist  business  com¬ 
munity  and  an  equally  determined  Negro  boycott. 

As  Dick  Gregory  faced  his  jail  sentence  in  Chicago 
(for  picketing  the  home  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley  last 
summer  in  protest  of  de  facto  school  segregation)  he 
took  time  before  serving  time  to  fire  off  a  wire  to 
Charles  Evers,  head  of  the  Mississippi  NAACP,  broth¬ 
er  of  the  late  Medgar  Evers,  and  leader  of  the  Natchez 
boycott. 

In  late  November  of  the  previous  year,  Gregory  had 
fired  off  a  similar  telegram  to  Evers  offering  to  supply 
10,000  turkey  dinners  to  the  poor  people  of  Mississippi 
on  Christmas  day  (see  issue  #58).  Evers  had  been 
the  distributor  of  the  100,000  pounds  of  Grade  A  tur¬ 
key  delivered  by  plane  and  refrigerated  truck  on 
Christmas  morning  in  seven  Mississippi  counties. 

Gregory  had  miraculously  raised  the  money  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  with  the  help  of  Drew  Pearson, 
Radio  Station  WVON,  "and  a  benefit  performance  at 
Chicago’s  McCormick  Place  by  Sammy  Davis,  Eartha 
Kitt,  George  Kirby,  and  the  Four  Step  Brothers,  along 
with  Gregory  himself,  who  also  produced,  directed,  sold 
tickets,  and  stood  on  the  corner  of  63rd  and  Cottage 
in  a  Santa  Claus  suit  in  a  blizzard  holding  a  live  tur¬ 
key  and  fighting  off  the  ASPCA. 

This  time  Gregory  offered  to  “compensate  every  man 
and  woman  who  loses  a  job  due  to  civil  rights  activities 
and  the  boycott  by  employing  them  at  the  sum  of  $20 
a  week  until  the  boycott  is  over  and  putting  them  to 
work  as  voter  registration  workers” 


The  impact  was  implicit.  For  every  man  who  lost 
his  job  a  hundred  or  maybe  200  Negroes  would  be 
added  to  the  voter  registration  rolls  in  counties  where 
the  Negro  population  exceeds  the  white.  Dick  Gregory’s 
reputation  as  a  man  who  “delivers  the  goods”  is  un¬ 
questioned  in  Mississippi,  and  the  papers  played  it  big. 
Not  a  line  appeared  in  the  press  outside  the  state  but 
no  one  in  Mississippi  could  forget  those  turkeys  last 
Christmas,  and  they  believe  what  they  read  in  their 
papers.  As  it  happens,  Gregory  had  no  idea  how  he  was 
going  to  raise  the  money  (on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
no  idea  how  he  was  going  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
turkeys  last  year  when  he  sent  that  telegram)  but 
readers  of  the  Mississippi  Muddler  took  him  at  his 
word.  Natchez  businessmen  met  the  terms  of  the  boy- 
cotters  and  Gregory,  who  was  in  jail  at  the  time,  had 
no  way  of  knowing  how  much  more  powerful  the  press 
is  even  than  the  picket  sign. 

Recently,  reputable  reporters  have  been  playing  a 
new  game  which  might  be  termed  Beat  the  Press.  The 
principle  of  the  game  is  how  to  tell  the  reader  how 
not  to  believe  what  he  is  reading  while  still  keeping 
your  job  (which  is  about  the  same  as  going  directly  to 
jail  without  passing  Go  or  collecting  $200;  you  can’t 
draw  that  card  very  often  and  still  stay  in  the  game.) 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  who  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
working  for  a  living  (only  about  living )  led  off  the 
contest  by  comments  in  his  Kennedy  book  (and  sub¬ 
sequent  lectures)  where  he  admitted  that  the  press 
release  which  he  handed  to  reporters  on  the  day  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  in  his  capacity  as  an  official  White  House 
Aide  (describing  the  extent  of  the  operation  and  Amer¬ 
ican  involvement  therein)  was  totally  false. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  which  he  formerly  relayed 
to  the  public  such  information  as  he  was  then  dis¬ 
patching,  was  officially  piqued.  They  sent  a  reporter  to 
confront  him  directly:  “See  here,  Mr.  Schlesinger,  you 
say  in  your  book  something  absolutely  contradictory 
to  what  you  declared  to  our  reporter  at  the  time.” 

“Hell,  yes,”  Schlesinger  replied.  “That  wras  my  job. 
Got  to  apologize,  old  fellow,  but  you  don’t  believe  you, 
decide  what’s  fit  to  print,  do  you?”  To  which  he  added, 
“After  my  intimate  experience  with  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  administration 
of  its  policies  in  an  executive  capacity  I  no  longer  can 
believe  in  the  practice  of  journalism.” 

It  wouldn’t  seem  as  if  there  was  much  more  to  say 
after  that,  but  everybody  took  a  turn  at  the  dice. 

George  Lichtheim,  who  (along  with  Fred  Cook)  is 
one  of  the  few  legitimate  muckrakers  left  in  our  time, 
took  on  The  New  York  Times  itself  in  the  September 
issue  of  Commentary. 

Charles  Mohr  in  the  Times  meanwhile  wrote  decry¬ 
ing  the  fiction  circulated  by  briefing  officers  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  Theodore  Draper  documented  in  December’s 
Commentary  the  conscious  perfidy  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  its  citizens  through  the  news  media  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  crises. 

In  The  New  Republic  T.R.B.  (whose  initials  even 
are  a  pseudonym)  risked  from  behind  his  anonymity 
(italics  mine)  : 

“President  Johnson  hasn’t  had  a  press  conference 
since  August  29th  and  a  crisis  of  credibility  has  punc¬ 
tually  developed.  Mr.  Johnson  is  entitled  to  explain 
things  to  the  nation  in  his  own  way  and  the  fifty-year- 
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old  White  House  Press  Conference  is  pretty  much  out 
the  window.  (Even  at  the  last  one  at  the  LBJ  Ranch, 
he  allowed  only  six  questions,  it  is  like  De  Gaidle.)  But 
the  President’s  illness,  White  House  deviousness  over 
aluminum  prices,  the  ominous  escalation  in  Viet  Nam, 
and  the  hints  that  the  United  States  isn’t  even  trying 
to  negotiate  have  all  come  at  once.  You  can  sense  the 
public  uneasiness.” 

Now  T.R.B.  is  not  really  telling  Great  Conspiracy 
Theory  experts  anything.  They  all  knew  the  President 
had  cancer  the  day  Bill  Moyers  announced  LBJ  was 
going  to  the  dentist  to  recuperate  from  his  operation. 
Nobody  has  that  much  gall,  stoned  or  not.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  Big  Daddy  had  cancer  and  they  were  wheeling 
him  down  to  X-Ray  to  see  if  it  was  all  cut  out. 

Not  one  single  GCTer  believed  MacNamara  when  he 
praised  the  aluminum  manufacturers  as  “patriots”  and 
denied  that  the  Government’s  threat  to  dump  surplus 
aluminum  on  the  market  had  been  a  factor  in  the  de¬ 
cision  not  to  raise  prices. 

And  who  could  believe  the  prognostications  of  a 
Maxwell  Taylor  who  had  promised  to  get  the  U.S. 
out  of  Vietnam  in  1965  when  General  Eisenhower’s 
700  “advisors”  and  J.F.K.’s  “special  forces”  have  al¬ 
ready  escalated  to  160,000  plain  old  G.I.’s  with  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  to  be  committed  by  Spring?* 

No  one  believes  anything,  really,  not  even  The  Real¬ 
ist,  if  he  has  any  sense. 

James  Wechsler  of  the  New  York  Post,  discussed 
Schlesinger’s  Washington  memoir  that  even  Gilbert 
Harrison,  publisher  of  the  Neiv  Republic  (which  prints 
T.R.B. ),  and  Turner  Catledge,  editor,  and  James  Res- 
ton,  Washington  Bureau  Chief  of  The  New  York  Times 
(which  published  the  Charles  Mohr  piece)  “patriotical¬ 
ly”  suppressed  accurate  accounts  submitted  to  them  in 
April  of  1961  of  the  brewing  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  and 
the  C.I.A.’s  role  in  it. 

The  publisher’s  dilemma  in  the  light  of  the  Times 
and  thq  Neio  Republic  was :  “Whether  the  truth  ivas 
fit  to  print,  or  whether  printing  the  truth  fitted  “the 
burden  of  the  responsibility  of  the  newspaper  for 
casualties  on  the  beach — or  the  abandonment  of  the 
expedition  ...  at  what  point  does  conscience  require 
the  journalist  to  take  the  calculated  risk  of  public 
infamy?” 

“This  was  another  patriotic  act,”  Schlesinger  com¬ 
ments  wryly,  “but  in  retrospect  I  have  wondered 
whether,  if  the  press  had  behaved  irresponsibly,  it 
would  not  have  spared  the  country  disaster.” 

Wechsler,  who  supports  Eric  Sevareid’s  contention 
of  Stevenson’s  disaffection  (detailed  in  February’s 
Conspiracy  Corner)  further  hypothesizes: 

“Suppose — and  let  it  be  clear  that  this  is  offered 
wholly  in  the  realm  of  grim,  speculative  fantasy — a 
journalist  learned  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
convinced  President  Johnson  to  unleash  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  in  Vietnam.  Suppose  that  journalist  was  con¬ 
vinced  (as  I  would  be)  that  such  a  step  would  be  an 
ultimate  madness,  and  knew  that  rational  men  within 
the  Government  were  desperately  resisting  the  move, 
should  such  a  story  be  voluntarily  suppressed?  Does 
a  newspaperman’s  obligation  to  the  Country  dictate 
a  silence  that  would  mean  a  green  light  for  the  calami¬ 
tous  explosion?” 

We  can  excuse  Wechsler  his  “fantasy”  posture  be¬ 


cause  hard  core  G.C.T.  is  never  printed  except  in  in¬ 
visible  ink  in  unreadable  publications  and  Wechsler 
must  be  commended  for  the  courage  it  takes  to  play 
the  game  at  all  (which  might  be  compared  to  invest¬ 
ing  one’s  whole  bankroll  in  hotels  on  Broadway  and 
Park  Place) . 

The  venerable  Arthur  Krock  rolled  double  sixes  with 
his  column  of  December  7th  (a  day  which  F.D.R.  said 
“would  live  in  infamy”).  Krock  ostensibly  set  out  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
raising  interest  rates  and  the  President’s  public  con¬ 
demnation  of  that  decision. 

He  made  it  clear  that  the  decision  (like  the  black¬ 
out)  occurred  on  the  very  eve  of  the  retirement  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  (the  blackout  occurred 
on  the  day  Federal  Power  Commissioner  Swidler  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement)  :  “Vice  Chairman  Balderston 
retires  in  January  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  Johnson 
nominee,  who  would  be  expected  to  reflect  his  Presi¬ 
dent’s  fiscal  concepts.” 

Balderston’s  vote  tipped  the  decision  4-3  in  favor  of 
the  higher  interest  rates.  L.B.J.  publicly  ranted  and 
raved  and  called  the  entire  Board  down  to  Texas  for 
a  dressing  down.  Yet  Krock,  with  masterful  aplomb, 
makes  his  point  as  follows  (italics  mine)  : 

“But  by  January,  despite  the  automatic  break  in 
the  market  where  the  inflated  prices  of  many  common 
stocks  derive  from  the  Administration’s  easy  money 
and  deficit  spending  programs,  it  may  firmly  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  majority  of  the  “Fed”  has  done  the 
President  a  very  great  favor.  Certainly  it  imposed  a 
restraint  on  inflation  that  would  have  embarrassed  him 
to  invoke,  because  of  the  commitments  he  made  against 
it  in  soliciting  certain  block  votes  in  the  1964  Cam¬ 
paign,  and  has  since  reiterated. 

“More  will  be  known  of  this  if  and  when  a  full  ac¬ 
count  becomes  available  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  meeting  at 
the  Ranch  today  with  the  Fiscal  Policy  Quadriad  that 
includes  Federal  Chairman  Martin.  But,  in  view  of  the 
Florentine  atmosphere  with  which  the  President  has 
enveloped  his  Administration,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  believe  the  “Fed’s”  action  did  not  really  dis¬ 
please  him.” 

In  view  of  all  this  how  can  any  good  Great  Con¬ 
spiracy  Theorist  believe  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
lights  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  can  go  out  and  be 
fixed  in  twelve  hours  to  the  minute  without  anyone 
knowing  what  went  wrong  in  the  first  place  (until 
after  an  investigation  which  finally  blames  Canada). 

Trained  conspiracists  knew  immediately  somebody 
was  up  to  something  when  the  electricity  stopped  at 
5:27  P.M.  Most  of  the  money  in  America  (except 
what’s  in  Texas)  was  kept  unlocked  overnight  because 
the  bank  vaults  set  electrically  at  5:30  P.M.  But  no 
one  touched  a  nickel — which  confused  a  lot  of  con¬ 
spirators  who  expected  other  conspirators  to  cash  in. 

The  only  thing  that  was  lost  was  a  sleepless  night  by 
every  big  financier  in  the  country,  and,  along  with  it, 
public  faith  in  private  utilities.  Anyone  who  ever 
planned  a  demonstration  knows  how  to  time  his  civil 
disobedience  to  tie  up  downtown  traffic  at  5:27,  and 
every  citizen  got  a  dose  of  “Private  Power”  disgust 
administered  by  prescription. 

There  was  only  one  switch  to  be  pulled  and  the  man 
who  ordered  it  might  well  have  learned  how  to  turn 
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by  Herbert  Gold 


Reading  the  hubcaps,  side  panels 
and  radiator  insignia  along  the  roads 
of  America  can  be  a  terrifying  experi¬ 
ence,  filled  with  sex  and  violence.  The 
police  have  not  yet  taken  to  confiscat¬ 
ing  lewd  and  obscene  automobiles,  nor 
have  the  censors  classified  the  strident 
rhetoric  of  Detroit  for  adults  only. 
Barracuda!  Mustang!  Wildcat!  Fury! 
Dart!  Where  are  the  sweet  Fairlanes 
and  mild  Bel  Airs  of  yesteryear?  De¬ 
voured  by  the  ravening  jaws  of  the 
Cobra,  the  Thunderbird,  the  Jaguar, 
or  the  Impala  (whatever  that  is — but 
“to  impale”  means  “to  torture  or  pun¬ 
ish  by  fixing  on  a  sharp  stake”). 

Many  American  -drivers,  however, 
perhaps  a  significant  minority,  face 
the  freeways  with  un-Valiant  emo¬ 
tions.  For  them,  the  Cutlass  or  the 
Star  Chief  must  inspire  the  subcon¬ 
scious  reflection  that  such  aggressivity 
is  unmotivated,  that  Inevitable  retribu¬ 
tion  must  follow  upon  bragging  threats 
and  pretense.  Even  a  Nova  seems 
astrally  over-exalted;  in  a  Falcon  or 
a  Hawk,  these  drivers  look  nervously 
over  their  shoulders,  expecting  a  fero¬ 
cious  predatory  bird  to  pounce  upon 
them.  Spitfire?  No,  they  have  ordinary 
post-nasal  drip. 

For  this  nearly  untapped  market  of 
drivers  who  Think  Cautious,  I  suggest 
that  some  enterprising  young  auto¬ 
mobile  company  should  come  up  with  a 
comfortable,  safe,  and  adequate  prod¬ 
uct.  I  must  credit  Barnaby  Conrad 
with  a  superlative  name  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  line — the  Gelding.  But  of  course, 
even  the  customers  for  such  a  practical 
car  would  be  differentiated  according 
to  character,  family  size,  income,  use, 


etc.  Therefore  we  could  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Gelding  vehicles, 
including: 

®  The  Liberace  Hardtop,  complete 
with  AM  radio,  cream-colored. 

•  The  Sirtgalong  Station  Wagon,  with 
such  optional  equipment  as  seat  belts 
for  the  family  hamsters,  all-purpose 
childrens’  shoes  cast  in  bronzed  plastic, 
Coke  dispenser,  etc. 

•  A  simple,  stripped-down,  standard- 
shift,  two-door  model,  suitable  for  driv¬ 
ing  to  the  endodontist  for  a  root  canal 
job,  or  picking  up  a  potted  plant,  or 
commuting  to  the  insurance  company’s 
main  office- — the  Castrato. 

•  The  same  car,  in  black,  with  built- 
up  bumper  guards  and  a  >  permanent 
first  gear — the  Virgo  Intacta. 

Naturally,  the  young  and  semi-free 
of  spirit  would  need  something  more 
sportif,  even  degage,  and  for  them  we 
would  manufacture  a  convertible  called 
the  Toastie.  After  some  market  analy¬ 
sis,  I  suspect  that  the  demand  might 
slacken,  due  to  the  abrupt  weather 
changes  characteristic  of  the  western 
hemisphere — and,  indeed,  of  the  entire 


universe.  If  our  customers  begin  to 
complain  of  the  sniffles,  the  good  name 
of  the  Toastie  can  be  preserved  while 
shifting  over  to  a  sunroof  model  or 
perhaps  even  a  hardtop  with  an  ultra¬ 
violet  or  infra-red  lamp  installed  over 
the  driver.  (The  air-conditioned  ver¬ 
sion  might  be  called  the  Anti-Hista¬ 
mine.) 

And  then,  for  the  affluent  young,  a 
small  sports  model,  The  Tiddly-Wink, 
would  be  perfect  for  dashing  about 
between  miniature  golf  course  and 
group  therapy  session,  evening  class 
in  accounting  and  late  date  to  see  a 
revival  of  Bette  Davis  in  Dark  Victory 
at  Loew’s  Granada. 

My  point  is  clear.  Not  everyone  seeks 
adventure  in  an  automobile.  For  some, 
answering  the  telephone  already  pro¬ 
vides  about  as  much  risk  as  they  can 
bear.  Those  for  whom  automobiles  are 
not  Sex  or  Power  symbols,  but  rather. 
Reality  symbols,  constitute  the  forgot¬ 
ten  market. 

Mr.  Tucker?  Mr.  Edsel?  Mr.  Check¬ 
er?  Mr.  Kaiser-Frazer?  Mr.  Frazer- 
Kaiser?  Do  I  hear  a  soft  answer 
whistling  across  the  showrooms  of 
America?  A  soft  answer  which  turneth 
away  wrath?  Perhaps  I  should  tune 
up  my  hearing  aid. 


out  the  lights  by  beginning  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue  and  working  his  way  up  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Great  Society  has  found  private  utilities  an 
annoying  anachronism  and  all  that  was  necessary  to 
attain  the  transition  of  power  was  “public  opinion.” 

By  December  6th,  a  95-page  F.P.C.  Report  was 
ready : 

“New  York  Daily  News,  Johnson  City,  Texas,  De¬ 
cember  6th  special.  Federal  Power  Commission  Chair¬ 
man  Joseph  C.  Swidler  said  today  his  agency  will  seek 
new  federal  legislation  giving  it  the  power  to  regulate 
service  over  major  electrical  networks  in  the  United 
States.” 

The  Government  will  now  require  power  companies 
to  construct  new  “back-up”  facilities  (probably  atomic 
— which  is,  after  all,  what  we  need  in  the  atomic  age) , 
the  power  companies  will  howl  at  the  cost  and  demand 
a  rate  increase,  you  and  I  will  tell  our  Government  what 
we  think  of  that,  the  bankers  who  hold  utilities  bonds 
(and  learned  their  lesson  on  Black-Out  Tuesday)  will 
begin  to  back  out  of  the  whole  deal,  and  it  will  become 


necessary  for  the  Government  to  assume  responsibility 
“for  the  good  of  all.” 

The  power  of  the  United  States,  finally,  belongs  to 
the  President  as  the  power  of  Florence  belonged  to 
“The  Prince”  who  seized  it.  (“Carpe  Diem,”  admon¬ 
ished  Machiavelli  to  Caesar  Borgia.)  L.B.J.  wins  the 
game  again  by  controlling  the  bank  and  picking  up 
the  Electric  Company’s  mortgage.  On  the  next  roll  he 
will  negotiate  for  the  Water  Works  (already  depleted 
in  public  confidence  on  the  Shortage  and  Pollution  is¬ 
sues)  and  wind  up  with  control  of  the  Railroads. 

Transportation  can  be  solved  only  if  federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  control  is  exercised  over  starving  inter-city 
and  glutted  intra-city  rail  traffic  into  one  big  subsi¬ 
dized  network. 

Monopoly  is,  after  all,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  the  hallowed  place  of  St.  Lyndon’s  self¬ 
consecration,  at*  the  Convention  Hall,  appropriately 
wedged  between  Georgia  and  Mississippi  (geograph¬ 
ically  Alabama)  with  its  back  to  Pacific  Avenue,  fac¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Mr.  Bosmailik 
New  Hanover  Island 
New  Guinea 

Dear  Mr.  Bosmailik: 

I  write  to  you  in  the  name  of  a  group 
of  Americans  who  have  heard  of  your 
efforts  to  buy  our  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  as  your  leader.  We  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  your  determination  to  see 
your  people  progress  at  any  cost,  and 
we  approve  your  eagerness  to  seek 
leadership  from  the  western  world. 

I  believe  all  Americans  acknowledge 
Mr.  Johnson’s  cunning  in  the  mastery 
of  power  over  men.  For  a  country  like 
New  Guinea,  striving  to  win  its  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  modern  world,  Mr. 
Johnson  might  be  a  very  useful  leader. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that 
many  Americans  question  his  wisdom 
in  using  that  power.  As  chief  of  a 
mighty  land  like  ours,  his  misuse  of 
power  can  endanger  not  only  his  own 
people  but  the  peoples  of  all  lands, 
including  your  own. 

For  this  reason  many  of  us  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  sell  Mr. 
Johnson  to  those  who  would  appreciate 
him  and  employ  his  talents  in  a  man¬ 
ner  consistent  with  the  world’s  wel¬ 
fare.  However  there  are  certain  legal 
difficulties. 

In  the  last  century  western  law  has 
come  to  frown  on  the  sale  of  human 
beings,  although  it  still  permits  the 
sale  of  their  labor  and  services.  So  we 
could  not  legally  sell  you  Mr.  Johnson; 
at  best  we  could  hire  him  out  to  you. 
Of  course  once  he  became  your  leader 
he  might  be  subject  to  your  laws  and 
customs,  and  some  adjustment  might 
be  made. 

For  the  present  we  suggest  that  we 
act  as  Mr.  Johnson’s  managers.  Of 
course  Mr.  Johnson’s  consent  must  be 
obtained  for  all  of  this,  and  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  him  to  ask  his  agreement  to  such 
an  arrangement.  I  hope  you  will  advise 
us  if  this  is  acceptable  to  you.  Should 
both  your  reply  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  be 
favorable,  we  can  proceed  to  discuss 
details. 

I  should  add  that  since  our  motives 
in  this  matter  are  humanitarian  rather 
than  pecuniary,  we  would  be  willing  to 
act  without  fee,  asking  only  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  any  unusual  expenses  incur¬ 
red. 

We  look  forward  to  your  prompt  re¬ 
ply- 

Committee  to  Sell  Lyndon  Johnson 
/s/Steven  Seltzer 
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Commander  in  Charge 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Hdqtrs. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  get  some  information. 

I  have  been  considering  joining  the 
Army  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
a  recruit  not  only  can  choose  the  field 
he  desires  to  be  trained  in,  but,  in 
some  cases,  the  theater  of  operation 
he  wishes  to  serve  in. 

I  see  by  a  Reuters  press  dispatch 
from  Saigon  that  Priime  Minister 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  South  Vietnam  has 
announced  that  he  is  considering  open¬ 
ing  “pleasure  camps” — which  would 
offer  entertainment  ranging  from  girls 
to  liquor — near  the  front  line  for  U.S. 
combat  troops. 

In  some  places  in  South  Vietnam 
there  are  government-controlled  pros¬ 
titution  camps,  several  other  towns  are 
now  discussing  setting  them  up  and 
Premier  Ky  says  that  his  government 
is  considering  setting  up  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Central  Highlands.  Under 
his  proposal,  U.S.  doctors  would  give 
the  women  medical  checkups  to  insure 
that  our  boys  aren’t  knocked  out  of 
action  (fighting  action,  that  is)  by 
Occidental  diseases. 

If  I  enlist,  can  I  specify  with  any 
degree  of  security  that  I  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned  within  walking  (or  pedicart) 
distance  of  one  of  these  camps? 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Robert  Wolf 

Information  Officer 
U.S.  Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a  citizen  who  likes  to  follow  and 
understand  the  vagaries  of  war,  I 
have  a  question  which  I  hope  you’ll 
help  me  with. 

Yesterday  I  read  that  five  divisions 
of  the  Viet  Cong  are  now  operating  in 
the  Central  Highlands  of  Vietnam. 
That’s  the  area  where,  according  to 
the  Reuters  news  service  several  weeks 
ago,  Premier  Ky’s  government  plans 
to  set  up  camps  of  prostitution  for 
“front-line  U.S.  combat  troops.” 

My  question  is:  If  the  Viet  Cong 
rout  our  boys  from  their  positions 
(military  positions,  that  is)  near  one 
of  these  camps  and  the  girls  in  the 
camp  take  an  unloyal  “business  as  us-, 
ual”  attitude  toward  relieving  the  Viet 
Cong  of  their  tensions  and  yield  to 
their  advances  (romantic,  that  is), 
could  the  girls  be  tried  for  treason  for 
*  giving  “aid  and  comfort”  to  the  en¬ 
emy? 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Robert  Wolf 


Commissioner  Sheldon  S.  Cohen 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
U.S.  Treasury  Department 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Cohen: 

Today  I  received  in  the  mail  a  pack¬ 
et  of  Form  1040  income  tax  return 
sheets  for  1965.  Your  “special  message 
for  taxpayers”  on  the  outside  stated, 
“Every  year  more  than  60  million  in-  j 
dividuals  demonstrate  their  faith  in  | 
America  by  filing  income  tax  returns,  j 
The  season  has  rolled  around  again 
and  we  are  sending  you  this  package  of 
forms  and  instructions  to  help  you  do 
this.” 

Frankly,  Commissioner  Cohen,  my  ,? 
faith  has  been  shaken  considerably 
during  this  past  year  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  actions  both  in  Vietnam  and  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Therefore,  j 
since  I  am  opposed  on  principle  to 
demonstrating  my  faith  at  this  time,  ] 
does  your  message  mean  that  I  may  \ 
choose  the  option  of  not  filing  an  in¬ 
come  tax  for  1965? 

Very  truly  yours,  •> 
«  /s/ Martin  Berman 
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(Continued  from  Page  8) 
fully  up  and  down  to  create  a  waving 
effect  as  the  massed  bands  played  It’s 
a  Grand  Old  Flag,  America  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  Under  the  Double  Eagle.” 

Ron  Fimrite  is  not  easily  turned  on.  . 
But  he  wrote  about  these  ecstatic  facts 
again  and  again,  saying  how  men  in 
Middle  Eastern  dress  (men  whose  emo¬ 
tional  life  consists  of  trying  to  turn  on 
turned-off  children,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  rites  described  by  Wolfgang 
Mozart  in  The  Magic  Flute,  the  most 
psychedelic  opera  of  the  western 
world),  and  by  the  hundred,  flocked 
about,  and  “with  an  assortment  of 
burros  and  asses”  that  charmed  all. 

And  then  the  consummate  proof  of 
Stewart  Brand’s  efficacy:  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor  Lynn  Crisler,  “who  at  six  feet, 
seven  inches  tall  was  as  high  as  a 
camel’s  eye.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  the 
impact  of  this  reached  ten  miles  across 
San  Francisco  Bay  into  Oakland,  a  city 
that  never  turned  on  (Gertrude  Stein 
was  born  there  but  departed  as  soon 
as  her  eyes  began  to  focus).  Only  a 
few  hours  after  Stewart  Brand’s  ride 
through  downtown  San  Francisco,  an 
Oakland  veterinarian,  James  M.  Har¬ 
ris,  took  off  his  shirt  in  anger.  What 
made  him  mad  was  the  fact  that  his 
attorney  had  charged  him  $1500  in 
a  divorce  action.  Harris  wrote  the 
$1500  check  on  his  shirt. 

The  attorney  endorsed  the  check 
neatly  between  the  second  and  'third 
buttons.  The  Oakla.nd  Ba,rn.k  of  Com¬ 
merce  cashed  it. 

The  next  day  everybody  turned  off. 
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gauntlet  on  Cumberland  Avenue.  Lawson,  58,  was  a 
welder  at  Fulton  Sylphon  Company  in  Knoxville  and 
had  left  work  early  to  have  snow  chains  put  on  his  car. 

Roland  Lawson  had  high  blood  pressure  and  had  been 
warned  by  his  doctor  that  undue  excitement  or  strain 
might  bring  on  a  heart  attack.  The  students  on  Cum¬ 
berland  Avenue  pelted  his  car  with  snowballs  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  they  pelted  all  the  other  cars  passing. 

Lawson  drove  half  a  block  further,  after  passing 
this  gauntlet,  and  slumped  unconscious  behind  his 
wheel.  The  car  drove  off  the  road  into  a  telephone  pole 
and  came  to  a  stop.  Pedestrians  called  an  ambulance 
and,  a  few  minutes  before  4  p.m.,  Roland  Lawson  was 
declared  dead  of  a  heart  attack  at  University  Hospital. 

Nobody  at  the  hospital  knew  about  the  snowball 
gauntlet  Lawson  had  passed,  and  French  Harris  did 
not  hear  about  this  incident  for  several  hours.  Nor  did 
he  hear  that  the  widow  of  Roland  Lawson  had  to  drive 
through  Cumberland  Avenue  on  her  way  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  that  her  car  was  also  plastered  with  snow¬ 
balls  by  the  students,  severely  angering  and  frighten¬ 
ing  her. 

And  French  Harris  did  not  learn,  until  too  late,  that 
when  Mrs.  Lawson  saw  her  husband’s  body  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  learned  where  his  heart  attack  had  occurred, 
she  immediately  pronounced  the  theory  which  was  to 
be  carried  all  over  the  country  by  the  press  on  the 
following  day:  Roland  Lawson’s  heart  attack  had  been 
caused  by  the  student  snowballing. 

Chief  Harris  did  not  know  this  theory  at  4:80  p.m., 
when  Mrs.  Lawson  pronounced  it.  If  he  had  heard  it  at 
the  time,  he  might  have  acted  sooner.  If  he  had,  Knox¬ 
ville  would  not  have  found  itself  with  two  more  corpses 
to  explain. 

“Who  is  the  slayer,  who  the  slain?  Speak  .  . 

— Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex 

At  9  a.m.  that  morning,  Frank  Wasserman  was 
awakening  his  roommate,  Marland  Goodman,  at  New 
Melrose  Hall,  one  of  the  most  modern  buildings  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Both  boys  were  18  and  North¬ 
erners — Wasserman  from  Massapequa,  Long  Island, 
and  Goodman  from  Swamscott,  a  fashionable  suburb 
of  Boston — and  they  had  been  close  friends  ever  since 
the  Snipe  Hunt. 

The  Snipe  Hunt  is  an  old  tradition  at  the  University. 
The  students  are  mostly  natives  of  Tennessee,  but  about 
10%  of  them  come  from  out-of-state  and  from  85  for¬ 
eign  countries.  When  each  new  freshman  class  arrives, 
these  outlanders  hear  about  the  wonderful  Snipe  Hunt. 

The  snipe  is  the  most  delicious  bird  of  all,  they  are 
told,  even  better  than  the  pheasant,  and  the  woods 
outside  of  Knoxville  are  full  of  them.  When  the  night 
of  the  snipe  hunt  arrives,  most  of  the  outlanders  are 
eager  to  join.  The  natives  lead  them  out  into  the  woods 
and  then  simply  lose  them  there. 

There  is  no  such  bird  as  the  snipe.  Marty  Goodman 
and  Frank  Wasserman  had  been  among  a  group  of 
Northerners  who  went  on  a  snipe  hunt  in  September, 
1964,  and,  lost  in  the  dark  in  an  unfamiliar  woods 
1000  miles  from  home  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  their 
status  as  Northern  aliens  had  drawn  them  together. 

They  had  learned  something  about  courage  and 
humor  and  loneliness  and  each  other.  We  think  of  the 


snipe  hunt,  or  the  biscuit-gun  which  Air  Force  recruits 
are  sometimes  sent  to  look  for,  or  the  can  of  striped 
paint  which  apprentices  in  the  building  trades  are 
asked  to  fetch,  as  mere  pranks,  but  anthropologists  call 
these  rites  “ordeals  of  initiation”  and  say  that  they 
provide  a  catharsis  of  shame  and  anxiety  necessary  to 
mark  a  transition  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another. 
The  Snipe  Hunt  meant  something  of  this  sort  to  Was¬ 
serman  and  Goodman. 

Of  the  two  boys,  Marty  Goodman  was  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  known  on  the  campus.  His  collection  of  folk  records 
and  folk  sheet-music  was  large,  and  he  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  folk-guitarist.  He  would  sooner  talk  about  folk 
music  than  about  any  of  his  college  subjects. 

This  morning,  however,  he  was  not  talking  about 
folk-music,  but  about  his  girlfriend,  Judy  Goldberg, 
back  in  Boston,  and  complaining  about  how  much  he 
missed  her.  Frank  Wasserman  remembered  that  after¬ 
wards. 

Marty  Goodman  also  mentioned  his  mid-term  paper 
for  English  112.  He  had  really  sweated  over  this  one, 
and  hoped  to  get  an  A.  He  had  received  two  C’s  and  a 
B-minus  on  his  previous  papers  in  that  class.  Today  at 
3  o’clock  he  would  get  back  his  mid-term  paper  and  find 
out  if  he  had  achieved  the  A  he  aimed  for.  Frank  Was¬ 
serman  remembered  that  later,  also. 

At  2:15  that  afternoon,  Julian  Harris  was  in  his  office 
at  the  University.  A  gangling,  Lincolnesque  50,  Mr. 
Harris  is  director  of  Public  Relations  for  the  univer¬ 
sity.  It’s  the  kind  of  job  that  keeps  you  awake  nights. 
Like  every  other  college  town,  Knoxville  seethes  with 
hostility  toward  the  students  and  regards  them  as  over¬ 
educated  juvenile  delinquents. 

Knoxville,  also,  is  the  South :  When  you  enter  town 
on  Route  11  you  pass  a  sign  saying  save  the  republic 
— impeach  earl  warren!  and  the  John  Birch  Society 
meets  in  the  Hotel  Farragut  in  midtown,  and  you  occa¬ 
sionally  see  a  car  still  wearing  a  sign,  bitter  in  defeat, 
saying  “AuH2o  —  64.” 

In  such  an  ambience,  any  university  must  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.  When  Chief  Harris  noted  that  the  sleet 
was  turning  to  snow,  he  thought  at  once  of  the  student 
volunteers  who  help  stalled  motorists  on  Cumberland 
Avenue  during  every  snowstorm.  He  hoped  that  the 
students  would  be  at  that  job  today;  it  would  be  good 
for  the  University’s  image. 

By  2:30  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  Charles  Lewis,  in  his  office  in  the  administration 
building,  told  his  secretary  to  take  the,  rest  of  the  day 
off.  Dean  Lewis,  a  sandy-haired  man  of  46  addicted  to 
dapper  bow-ties,  remained  in  his  office  for  a  conference, 
scheduled  for  4  o’clock,  with  four  student  leaders — a 
conference  concerning  the  students’  objections  to  the 
University’s  new  Service  Fees. 

He  intended  to  give  them  great  leeway  in  stating 
their  resentment,  listen  sympathetically  as  long  as  they 
cared  to  harangue  him,  and  not  reduce  the  fees  a  penny. 
It  would  be  a  grueling  session. 

Looking  out  his  window,  Dean  Lewis  noticed  some 
students  engaged  in  a  harmless  snowball  fight.  Smiling, 
he  remembered  the  smaller  snow  of  a  week  earlier  and 
his  own  surrender  to  temptation  crossing  the  yard  in 
the  morning.  It  is  a  good  feeling,  even  when  you  are  46, 
to  pick  up  a  handful  of  snow,  pack  it  tight  and  hard, 
and  hurl  it  at  a  tree.  And,  when  you  are  46,  it  is  good 
to  hit  the  tree.  Dean  Lewis  was  glad,  however,  that 
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none  of  the  students  had  observed  his  outburst. 

The  students  seen  by  Dean  Lewis  were  not  the  only 
ones  on  the  campus  who  were  beginning  to  succumb  to 
the  insidious  temptation  of  the  snow.  Down  on  West 
Cumberland  two  teams  had  formed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Avenue  and  were  bombarding  each  other  over 
the  tops  of  the  passing  cars. 

Some,  more  venturesome,  were  beginning  to  pelt  the 
cars  also.  This  is  a  favorite  juvenile  sport  and  most  of 
us  have  had  our  cars  pelted  this  way  once  or  twice  every 
winter.  Some  of  us  are  even  willing  to  remember  hav¬ 
ing  done  some  of  the  pelting  when  we  were  young. 

Soon  over  200  students  had  joined  in  the  fun.  None 
of  them  noticed  the  effect  of  their  snowballing  on  Ro¬ 
land  Lawson.  1 

Further  up  Cumberland  Avenue,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  students  were  helping  stalled  cars  get  start¬ 
ed  again.  Julian  Harris,  the  PR  man,  driving  his  sec¬ 
retary  home,  noticed  them,  and  felt  a  sigh  of  relief  at 
the  good  image  they  were  creating  for  the  university. 
He  did  not  know  about  the  image  being  created  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

The  Knoxville  police,  however,  were  already  getting 
an  earful  of  that  image. 

J.  M.  Lobetti,  President  of  the  White  Star  Bus  Lines, 
called  the  police  to  report  that  students  on  West  Cum¬ 
berland  had  broken  12  windows  in  a  stalled  bus  at  3 
p.m.,  forced  open  the  door  and  bombarded  the  driver, 
Robert  Holder,  in  the  face. 

An  anonymous  cab  driver  complained  of  seeing  a 
woman  dragged  out  of  her  car  and  pulled  by  the  heels 
through  the  snow.  “Her  pants  must’ve  gotten  full  of 
snow,”  he  said.  “It  was  awful.” 

John  Rinehart  complained  that  his  car  had  received 
a  broken  window,  snow  was  poured  in  “all  over  the 
front  seat,”  and  that  students  had  “manhandled”  him 
when  he  opposed  them. 

And — in  another  part  of  town — university  track  stu¬ 
dents  snowballed  a  Negro  driver  and  he  went  off  the 
road  into  a  ditch.  This  last  case  was  quickly  smoothed 
over,  however.  Track  coach  Frank  Rowe  was  on  the 
scene  and  he  foi'ced  students  to  contribute  $50  for  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  vehicle  and  apologize  to  the  driver. 

As  the  mean,  cold  snow  continued  to  fall,  the  student 
mob  on  Cumberland  Avenue  increased  to  more  than 
400.  The  air  was  resounding  with  skids,  stalled  motors 
groaning,  drivers  cursing,  and  the  hilarious  shrieking 
and  laughing  of  the  students. 

Patrolman  Davis  Gaddis,  a  block  away  over  the  hill, 
was  continually  approached  by  motorists  with  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  gauntlet  they  had  run.  He  told  them, 
quite  correctly,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  post,  and 
instructed  them  to  phone  police  headuarters. 

Once  or  twice,  students  ranging  this  far  east  pelted 
Patrolman  Gaddis  himself,  an  act  perhaps  profoundly 
symbolic. 

None  of  the  students  were  “thinking,”  of  course; 
they  were  just  having  fun.  But  the  fun,  more  and  more, 
was  taking  on  a  ritual  character,  a  character  of  assault 
upon  every  manifestation  of  adult  authority.  It  was 
inevitable  that  a  policeman,  also,  would  become  a  tar¬ 
get.  A  policeman  represents  the  most  monolithic  form 
of  authority:  the  State. 
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“For  the  brothers  who  had  joined  forces  to  kill  the 
father  had  each  been  animated  by  the  wish  to  become 
like  the  father  and  had  given  expression  to  this  wish 
by  incorporating  parts  of  the  substitute  for  him  in  the 
totem  feast  .  .  — Sigmund  Freud:  Totem  and  Taboo 

Frank  Wasserman,  the  freshman  from  Massapequa, 
was  studying  in  his  room  at  4  o’clock  when  Marty  Good¬ 
man  burst  in,  announcing  that  several  snowball  fights 
were  in  progress  all  over  the  campus  and  he  wanted 
to  get'  in  on  the  action. 

Marty  had  just  had  a  serious  disappointment.  Trudg¬ 
ing  almost  a  mile  across  campus  to  Science  Hall  for  his 
English  112  class,  he  had  found  a  notice  that  class  was 
canceled  for  that  day.  His  teacher,  Mrs.  Nancy  Fisher, 
a  resident  of  Oakland,  Tenn.,  had  bogged  down  in  the 
snow  and  turned  back  home.  Marty  would  have  to  wait 
until  Wednesday  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  had  gotten 
the  A  he  aimed  for  on  his  mid-term  paper. 

Frank  loaned  Marty  a  scarf,  but  declined  to  join  him 
in  the  snow  carnival.  “I  want  to  study  for  a  while 
more,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  out  later.” 

Frank  Wasserman  was  never  able  to  remember  what 
he  studied  that  afternoon.  A  little  after  6,  he  gave  up 
for  the  day  and  went  out  to  look  for  action.  He  found 
some  of  it,  immediately,  at  the  door  of  Melrose  Hall, 
where  a  gang  of  seven  pelted  him  with  an  avalanche 
of  snowballs. 

Unable  to  hold  his  own  against  these  superior  num¬ 
bers,  Frank  ran,  looking  for  friends.  After  getting 
around  the  corner,  he  slowed  to  a  walk.  Then,  suddenly, 
a  student  he  didn’t  know  ran  up  to  him  and  said,  “You 
better  get  back  to  Melrose  Hall.  They’ll  be  looking  for 
you.  Your  roommate’s  dead.” 

“I  laughed,”  Frank  Wasserman  said  later.  “I  was 
sure  it  was  a  joke.  They  wanted  to  get  me  back  to  the 
Hall  to  make  a  target  out  of  me  again.  I  was  sure  of  it. 
I  said,  ‘Come  on,  you’re  putting  me  on,  fellow.’  ” 

The  other  student  was  pale  and  sober.  “It’s  true,”  he 
said  glumly.  “Marty’s  dead.  He  just  got  shot  on  Cum¬ 
berland  Avenue.” 

Frank  Wasserman  suddenly  felt  a  chill  of  certainty, 
and  heard  himself  saying,  “Really?  Really?”  But  the 
other’s  face  had  already  told  him. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

Are  you  marked  with  the  mark  of  the  beast? 

Come  down  Daniel  to  the  Lion’s  den 
Come  down  Daniel  and  join  in  the  feast  .  .  . 

— T.  S.  Eliot,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral 

Cumberland  Avenue,  when  Marty  Goodman  arrived 
there  shortly  after  four,  was  midway  between  a  car¬ 
nival  and  a  nightmare.  Buses,  cars  and  trucks  were 
stalling  and  somewhere  between  400  and  500  students 
were  raining  snowballs  on  the  entire  scene,  while  the 
wind  whipped  and  howled  and  snow  continued  to  fall. 

In  one  of  the  stalled  trucks,  William  Douglas  Wil¬ 
lett,  Jr.,  of  Greenville,  Tenn.,  fretted  and  fumed.  He 
was  lost.  Trying  to  save  time  in  the  heavy  snow,  Willett 
had  taken  a  new  route  through  Knoxville  and  now  he 
was  on  a  street  he  didn’t  recognize  and  snowballs  were 
going  thump,  thump,  thump  in  unending  hammer  blows 
on  his  windshield  and  he  was  afraid  the  windshield 
might  break  at  any  minute,  and  then,  suddenly,  the 
cab  door  was  torn  open  and  a  dozen  grinning  faces 
appeared  looking  in  at  him. 

He  opened  his  mouth,  angry  and  frightened,  to  warn 
them  not  to  go  too  far,  but  before  he  could  say  anything 
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they  began  to  dump  pounds  of  snow  all  over  him  and 
his  seat  and  he  was  hit  in  the  face  repeatedly  and  he 
reached  in  his  glove  compartment  and  took  out  the 
pistol  provided  by  his  company. 

The  students  saw  the  gun  and  Willett  made  a  threat 
— nobody  ever  remembered  his  exact  words — and  some¬ 
body  (Willett  later  said  he  thought  it  was  Marty  Good¬ 
man)  threw  snow  in  his  face  and  he  got  out  on  the 
running  board  and  somebody  else  threw  snow  in  his 
face  and  then  he  fired  the  gun,  twice  only. 

For  one  stark  moment,  nobody  moved. 

The  echo  of  the  shots  hung  in  the  air  and  all  the 
laughing  and  shouting  stopped  and  every  student  held 
his  breath  to  see  if  he  was  hit  anywhere  and  then 
Marty  Goodman  crumbled  and  fell  hard  like  a  tree  and 
lay  still  in  the  snow  with  a  red  stain  spreading  in  the 
snow  around  him.  The  other  shot  had  gone  completely 
wild,  but  this  one  hit  Marty  Goodman  in  the  right 
eye,  crashed  through  his  brain,  and  exited  below  the 
left  ear. 

With  a  shriek  the  students  charged  Willett.  According 
to  some  witnesses,  as  many  as  20  students  landed  in  one 
pile  on  the  truckdriver,  dragging  him  to  the  ground, 
kicking  him,  hitting  him,  screaming.  A  girl  student 
screamed,  “Don’t  kill  him — he  didn’t  know  what  he  was 
doing !” 

Willett  was  finally  released  and  allowed  to  return  to 
his  cab,  and  the  police  were  called  at  5:39,  one  hour 
and  nine  minutes  after  Mrs.  Lawson  had  made  her 
charge,  to  the  hospital  staff,  that  the  students  had 
killed  her  husband. 

Marty  Goodman’s  body  was  carried  into  Evan’s 
Sundries,  a  drugstore  half  a  block  away.  He  was  breath¬ 
ing.  A  student  named  Ken  Elrod,  18,  from  Nashville, 
gave  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  When  the  ambu¬ 
lance  arrived  and  Marty  Goodman  was  lifted  for  the 
second  time,  his  pulse  stopped.  Ken  Elrod  rode  in  the 
ambulance  to  the  hospital,  but  he  was  not  surprised 
when  the  doctor  in  the  emergency  room,  at  6:04  p.m. 
pronounced  Marland  Joseph  Goodman,  18,  a  boy  who 
liked  folk  music,  dead  on  arrival. 

“According  to  the  law  of  retaliation  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  human  feeling,  a  murder  can  be  atoned  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  another  life;  the  self-sacrifice  points 
to  blood  guilt.  And  if  the  sacrifice  of  the  son  brings 
about  reconciliation  with  god,  the  father,  then  the  crime 
which  must  be  expiated  can  only  have  been  the  murder 
of  the  father  .  .  — Sigmund  Freud,  Totem  and  Taboo 

The  snowballing  continued,  with  greater  frenzy.  The 
first  two  policemen  on  the  scene,  Detectives  Robert 
Chadwell  and  Gene  Huskey,  were  snowballed  while 
helping  to  lift  Goodman’s  body  into  the  ambulance. 

Chadwell  sounded  off  to  the  first  reporter  he  saw. 
“They  have  no  respect  for  an  officer,”  he  said,  “or  for 
anyone  else.  They  don’t  act  like  students.  They  act  like 
a  bunch  of  idiots.  One  of  the  snowballs  hit  me  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  it  hurt  for  30  minutes  or  longer.” 

William  Douglas  Willett  was  taken  to  police  head-  ' 
quarters  and  questioned  by  Inspector  Fred  Scruggs. 
Willett  was  “crying  like  a  baby,”  Scruggs  said  later, 
and  kept  repeating,  “I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,  I  didn’t 
mean  to  do  it.” 

Scruggs  learned  that  Willett  was  employed  by  Bird 
and  Cutschaw  Produce  Company  of  Greenville,  Tenn., 
and  had  been  driving  a  load  of  fresh-dressed  poultry 


to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Examination  showed  that  Willett 
had  been  bruised  on  the  left  temple,  nose  and  mouth 
by  snowballs,  and  that  his  left  eye  was  swollen. 

Back  at  the  university,  the  snowballing  was  still 
going  on.  John  F.  Roth,  a  welding  truck  driver,  called 
police  to  complain  that  students  on  Cumberland  Avenue 
snowballed  his  truck,  jerked  open  the  door  and  covered 
the  front  seat  with  snow  “with  me  in  it.” 

Dean  of  Students  Charles  Lewis  had  finished  his  con¬ 
ference  with  the  student  leaders  about  fees  and  was 
about  to  leave  when  word  of  the  Goodman  shooting 
reached  him.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Student  Center, 
where  there  were  more  telephones  than  in  any  other 
campus  building,  and  began  trying  to  handle  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Dean  Lewis,  first  of  all,  was  concerned  to  authenti¬ 
cate  the  identification  of  the  dead  boy.  Five  years 
earlier,  while  he  was  Dean  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  a  mis-identification  had  been  made  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  killed  in  an  auto  accident — it  turned  out  later  that 
the  student  had  exchanged  wallets  with  another  student 
for  some  inexplicable  student  joke — and  the  wrong 
parents  were  notified  that  their  son  was  dead. 

Dean  Lewis,  therefore,  began  a  search  for  someone 
who  could  positively  identify  the  body  as  Marland  Jo¬ 
seph  Goodman. 

Phones  in  the  Student  Center  rang  continually  and 
nobody  was  quite  sure  that  Willett’s  second  shot  hadn’t 
hit  another  student.  It  was  chaos.  Julian  Harris,  the 
PR  man,  could  not  get  back  to  the  university  in  the 
storm,  but  Dean  Lewis  directed  all  reporters  to  Harris’ 
home  phone  number. 

A  search  of  the  Records  Department  revealed  that 
Marland  Goodman  had  an  uncle,  Prof.  Fred  Blumberg, 
on  the  faculty  of  the  English  Department.  Dean  Lewis 
contacted  Prof.  Blumberg  and  told  him,  gently,  that 
his  nephew  might  be  the  boy  who  was  shot.  Prof.  Blum¬ 
berg  agreed  to  go  with  Dean  Lewis  to  the  hospital  to 
identify  the  body. 

The  drive  through  the  increasingly  furious  snow¬ 
storm  was  painfully  slow,  and  both  men  were  too  emo¬ 
tion-torn  to  speak  much.  At  the  hospital,  the  identifica¬ 
tion  was  brief. 

“Yes,  that’s  Marty,”  Prof.  Blumberg  said,  when  the 
body  was  shown. 

“I  remember  that  moment  every  day,”  Dean  Lewis 
said  a  month  later,  “and  I  think  I  always  will,  as 
long  as  I  live.” 

The  sheet  was  drawn  back  over  the  dead  boy’s  face, 
and  the  two  men  walked  silently  out  of  the  hospital 
and  back  to  their  car  to  begin  again  the  painful  5-mile- 
an-hour  drive  through  the  still-falling  snow. 

It  was  8:30,  and  back  at  the  university  the  snow¬ 
balling  was  finally  ending,  but  the  incident  was  far 
from  over. 

Frank  Wasserman  returned  late  that  night  to  the 
room  he  and  Marty  had  shared.  He  looked  at  Marty’s 
guitar,  Marty’s  books,  Marty’s  sheet  music,  Marty’s 
records,  and  started  to  get  undressed  for  bed.  He  found 
that  he  couldn’t  sleep  in  that  room. 

You  read  about  hundreds,  thousands  of  corpses  in 
the  Congo  or  Vietnam  or  West  Berlin  and  it  means 
nothing;  a  boy  shares  your  room  for  a  few  months 
and  then  suddenly  he’s  not  there  and  it  means  some¬ 
thing  more  than  you  can  ever  speak. 

Frank  Wasserman  put  his  clothes  back  on  and  got 
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out  of  that  room,  fast.  He  stayed  in  the  room  of  an¬ 
other  freshman,  Jack  Topchick,  of  Passaic,  N.J.  that 
night. 

At  the  same  time,  approximately,  a  man  named  Wal¬ 
ter  Lee  Yow  was  checking  into  the  Salvation  Army 
shelter  in  Knoxville.  His  head  was  bothering  him,  and 
he  complained  about  being  hit,  while  driving  a  truck 
down  Cumberland  Avenue,  behind  the  ear,  by  a  particu¬ 
larly  hard  snowball  with  ice  in  it.  Neither  the  police 
nor  the  university  were  to  hear  about  Mr.  Yow  until 
the  following  day. 

February  2nd  began  as  sheer  hell  for  Dean  Lewis  and 
Julian  Harris.  Local  reporters,  hearing  about  Lawson’s 
heart  attack,  grew  increasingly  hostile  in  their  ques¬ 
tioning  of  university  officials. 

“I  could  feel  an  ulcer  starting  as  soon  as  I  heard  about 
Lawson,”  Harris  said  later,  “and  each  reporter  made 
it  grow  a  few  millimeters.” 

It  would  have  grown  even  faster  if  Harris  had  known 
that  Walter  Lee  Yow  awoke  that  morning,  in  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  shelter,  with  his  head  hurting  even  more, 
and  called  the  police  to  volunteer  to  testify  for  Willett. 
“He  shot  in  self-defense,”  Yow  said.  “Those  students 
were  completely  out-of-hand.”  Yow  agreed  to  come 
down  to  headquarters  to  make  a  statement,  but  said  he 
wanted  to  see  a  doctor  first. 

Dr.  Henry  Christenberry  was  the  doctor  to  whom 
Yow  went.  A  genial  53,  he  is  a  native  of  Knoxville, 
although  he  studied  at  the  NYU-Bellvue  medical  school. 
Examining  the  wound  behind  Yow’s  ear,  Dr.  Christen¬ 
berry  decided  that  it  might  be  serious.  Yow  suddenly 
stood  up  and  began  walking  about  agitatedly,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  pain,  and  then,  very  slowly,  sank  to  the  floor 
in  a  coma. 

“Ken,  come  in  here!”  Dr.  Christenberry  shouted.  His 
brother,  Dr.  Kenneth  Christenberry,  49,  rushed  in  from 
the  adjoining  office.  The  two  doctors  worked  over  Yow’s 
body  for  half  an  hour,. administering  oxygen  and  adren¬ 
alin  and  then,  desperately,  massaging  his  heart.  It  was 
no  use.  At  4:30,  they  pronounced  him  dead  “of  multiple 
concussions  and  brain  damage.” 

The  University  of  Tennessee  now  had  three  corpses 
to  explain. 

And  now  that  the  fury  of  the  students  was  exhausted, 

the  fury  of  the  townspeople  began. 

* 

“Passion,  I  see,  is  catching  .  .  .” 

— Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinal  editorialized  that 
night:  “Yesterday’s  terrifying  demonstration  by  tem¬ 
porary  maniacs  must  never  happen  again.”  The  people 
of  Knoxville  were  even  more  emphatic,  and  their  letters 
poured  into  the  papers. 

Sam  T.  Hodges  of  712  Boggs  Avenue  wrote: 

The  only  surprising  thing  about  the  shooting  of  a 
student  in  the  customary  snow  riot  of  educated  hood¬ 
lums  on  W.  Cumberland  was  that  it  took  so  long  to 
happen. 

The  conduct  of  these  mobs  is  evidence  of  the  vast 
difference  between  education  and  intelligence.  .  .  . 
The  conduct  of  many  of  those  students  is  nothing 
short  of  heathen  idiocy.  They  show  a  complete  lack 
of  normal  human  sympathy  for  persons  already  in 
serious  trouble. 

Manning  B.  Kirby,  Jr.  of  8021  Hayden  Drive  wrote: 


I  have  no  hope  that  the  students  involved  in  the 
snowballing  who  read  this  will  be  in  any  way  moved 
by  it.  I  know  they  are  rude  and  ruthless,  completely 
selfish  and  vicious.  ...  I  am  completely  fed  up  with 
the  homes  that  instill  such  selfishness  in  them.  I  am 
fed  up  with  the  university  officials  who  cannot  at 
least  provide  safe  conduct  through  the  campus. 

Mrs.  Maie  Roberts  of  2441  Woodbine  Avenue  wrote: 

Trying  to  bring  a  huge  truck  safely  over  snow  and 
ice  through  a  blinding  snowstorm  is  cause  enough 
for  distress  without  having  a  bunch  of  wild  men, 
operating  under  the  name  of  students,  attack  you  for 
the  thrill  of  seeing  your  distress. 

Mi's.  W.  G.  House  of  Louden,  Tenn.,  wrote: 

It  seems  that  Webster  didn’t  provide  a  word  to 
define  the  disgust,  nausea  and  heartaches  that  de¬ 
scribe  the  incredible  acts  of  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Not  only  the  students  are 
to  blame,  but  what  about  the  staff  in  charge?  .  .  . 
One  cannot  possibly  believe  that  the  heathen  manner 
of  these  students  continued  while  the  ambulance 
attendents  were  trying  to  place  a  dying  student  in 
an  ambulance.  This  is  proof  that  they  had  no  love 
or  respect  even  for  a  fellow  college  mate. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hans  of  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  wrote: 

I  think  the  crowd  of  boys  who  went  into  the  snow¬ 
balling  incident  should  feel  that  they  have  the  blood 
of  three  people  on  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  truck 
driver  being  charged  and  under  bond,  they  are  the 
ones  who  should  be  charged. 

The  truck  driver  was  only  doing  what  anyone 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  He  was 
only  defending  himself. 

B.  J.  Pritchard  of  5613  Scenic  Hills  Road  wrote: 

The  truck  driver  will  have  to  pay  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  grief,  if  not  in  prison,  and  from  his 
appearance  he’s  the  kind  that  will.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  he  would  probably  have  worked  hard  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  harmed  no  one.  He  wouldn’t  have 
been  a  doctor  or  lawyer  like  so  many  of  the  students, 
but  he’d  have  been  a  good  man,  and  that’s  what 
counts,  so  they  say. 

He’ll  be  tried  and  probably  convicted  of  murder  or 
something.  But  what  about  those  who  caused  the 
whole  thing?  They’re  the  guilty  ones.  Three  deaths 
they  caused  and  not  enough  humanity  about  them  to 
cease  their  inhuman  activities  after  they  saw  what 
they  had  done. 

And  a  student  named  John  S.  Moak  replied  in  kind, 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  university  officials: 

I  can  guarantee,  although  not  personally,  that  if 
the  courts  take  your  prejudiced  view  concerning  the 
truck  driver  that  this  campus  may  literally  erupt ! 

One  of  my  reasons,  in  fact  the  main  reason,  I 
write  this  letter  is  that  perhaps  I  feel  that  my  life 
is  quite  cheap  if  a  man  can  kill  “one  of  my  kind” 
and  get  off  scot-free. 

Dean  Lewis,  sensitive  to  the  town’s  emotions,  warned 
students  not  to  write  any  more  such  inflammatory  let¬ 
ters,  but  angry  correspondence  from  townspeople  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  into  the  N ews-Sentinel  for  two  weeks. 

On  Wednesday,  English  112  met  without  Marty  Good¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Nancy  Fisher,  the  teacher,  found  that  she 
couldn’t  remember  what  young  Goodman  had  looked 
like;  he  hadn’t  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
that  class.  Returning  the  mid-term  papers,  she  found 
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Goodman's  and  saw  that  she  had  given  him  the  A  he 
had  hoped  for. 

Meanwhile,  a  committee  was  started  in  Greenville, 
by  Willett’s  employer,  Cutshaw,  and  $100,000  was 
raised  for  Willett’s  defense.  Knoxville  Police  Chief 
French  Harris  learned  that  Willett,  a  farm  boy,  was 
very  popular  in  Greenville,  and  that  his  reputation  with 
employers  and  townspeople  was  excellent. 

“I  can  understand  how  that  farm  boy  felt  with  all 
those  kids  throwing  snow  and  ice  in  his  face,”  Chief 
Harris  reflected  to  an  inquirer.  “I  can  understand  the 
kids,  too,”  he  added.  “They  were  .just  having  fun.  It’s 
terrible,  terrible  for  everybody.” 

But  Chief  Harris  was  already  ordering  a  skeptical 
re-evaluation  of  the  Walter  Lee  Yow  death.  It  seemed 
unlikely,  Harris  felt,  that  a  truck  driver,  such  as  Yow 
claimed  to  be,  would  be  staying  at  a  Salvation  Army 
shelter. 

A  check  of  trucking  lines  that  pass  through  Knoxville 
failed  to  reveal  any  Walter  Lee  Yow  among  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

Harris  then  ordered  a  check  to  determine  if  Yow 
had  entered  Knoxville  by  any  other  means.  A  bus  driver 
was  finally  located  who  positively  identified  Yow  as  a 
man  who  had  ridden  into  Knoxville  on  his  bus  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1st  at  2  p.m.  The  bus  had  not  passed  anywhere  near 
Cumberland  Avenue. 

Where,  then,  had  Yow  received  his  injury?  Why  had 
he  lied  about  it?  Where  did  he  come  from,  and  what 
were  his  motives?  Chief  Harris  has  learned  a  few 
things,  but  the  major  mystery  remains. 

Walter  Lee  Yow  was  a  “freight  handler” — he  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  country  taking  temporary  jobs  loading 
and  unloading  trucks.  Evidently,  he  regarded  his  job  as 
less  dignified  than  a  driver’s  job  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  himself  a  driver.  He  had  hitched  a  free  ride 
on  the  bus  by  pretending  to  be  a  driver  whose  truck 
had  broken  down  in  the  snow.  No  such  truck  was  ever 
found.  Had  he  perhaps  wandered  out  to  Cumberland 
Avenue  and  been  struck  by  a  student  snowball?  Chief 
Harris  had  doubts  about  it :  The  bus  driver  recalls 
that  Yow  complained  about  his  head  pain  when  he 
picked  him  up  outside  Knoxville  over  an  hour  before 
the  snowballing  began. 

The  mystery  of  Walter  Lee  Yow  may  never  be  solved. 

“Maybe  he  just  wanted  to  get  his  name  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,”  Chief  Harris  says.  “Maybe  he  hoped  to  get  the 
university  to  pay  for  his  head  injury,  wherever  he  got 
it.  Or  maybe  the  injury  affected  his  brain  and  he  really 
didn’t  know  what  happened  to  him.” 

Chief  Harris  shrugged. 

“I  try  to  understand  everything  that  comes  in  this 
door,  but  there’s  a  lot  about  the  human  mind  I’ll  never 
understand.  Violence  always  brings  out  some  peqple 
who  get  mixed  up  in  it  for  reasons  you  never  under¬ 
stand,  and  you  wonder  if  they  understand  it  them¬ 
selves.” 

“Tell  me  about  the  rabbits,  George  .  .  .” 

— John  Steinbeck,  Of  Mice  and  Men 

Perhaps  we  can  hazard  a  guess  at  Walter  Lee  Yow’s 
motives.  The  people  who  wrote  indignant  letters  to 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  provide  a  clue  as  to  what 
drew  Yow  into  the  maelstrom  of  death  on  Cumberland 
Avenue.  Like  them,  he  saw  a  great  big  beautiful  orgy 
of  violence  and  wanted  to  involve  himself,  to  impose 
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his  own  meaning  upon  it. 

His  head  injury  gave  him  his  entrance. 

Others  had  to  be  satisfied  with  vicariously  pulling 
the  trigger  for  Willett  and  defending  themselves  under 
the  guise  of  defending  him,  or,  like  student  Moak, 
threatening  riot  if  Willet’s  corpse  were  not  added  to 
the  previous  corpses.  In  one  way  or  another,  every  man 
sees  his  own  image  in  what  happened  on  Cumberland 
Avenue. 

A  few  things  have  been  learned  about  Yow.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  55,  and  came  from  Aubermarle,  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Natives  of  Aubermarle  say  that  he  was  “nice  to 
children”  and  always  gave  lots  of  candy  away  to  the 
children  in  his  neighborhood  when  he  visited  home.  But 
nobody  knows  where  he  got  his  head  injury,  and  no¬ 
body  knows,  for  sure,  why  he  lied  about  it. 

The  police  were  still  investigating,  and  so  was  the 
university.  Dean  Lewis  said  that  every  student  definite¬ 
ly  identified  as  being  among  the  snowballers  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  would  be  suspended. 

Chief  Harris  was  not  optimistic  that  enough  evi¬ 
dence  would  ever  be  collected  to  place  definite  criminal 
charges  against  any  student.  “College  kids  stick  to¬ 
gether  and  support  one  another’s  stories,”  he  said. 
“Like  police  officers,”  he  adds  ironically. 

The  university  police  patrol  Cumberland  Avenue  in 
every  snowstorm  now,  but  that  is  probably  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  next  “incident”  of  this  sort  will  be  at  an¬ 
other  university,  and  will  be  equally  unexpected  when 
it  strikes. 

The  University  of  Tennessee’s  students  did  make  the 
news  again  before  the  end  of  February,  however. 
Eleven  of  them  were  arrested  on  February  23rd  for 
breaking  into  Chattanooga  National  Park  and  stealing 
a  Civil  War  cannon  weighing  one  half  ton.  The  cannon 
is  federal  property,  and  the  crime  is  a  federal  crime. 

Boys  will  be  boys. 

A  few  months  later — on  May  28th,  1965 — the  Grand 
Jury  of  Knoxville  County  convened  and  heard  the  case 
of  the  State  against  William  Douglas  Willett,  truck- 
driver,  charged  with  homicide.  After  consideration, 
they  refused  to  “return  a  True  Bill,”  which  means, 
legally,  that  the  State  had  not  proven  an  indictable 
charge.  In  other  words,  a  case  of  felonious  homicide 
“beyond  a  reasonable  doubt”  was  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  In  effect,  this  verdict  meant  that  Willett  must  be 
presumed,  legally,  to  have  shot  in  defense  of  his  life. 
The  truck-driver  walked  out  of  court  a  free  man,  if  any 
man  is  ever  free. 

And  there  it  ended. 

Why  did  it  all  happen?  One  can  only  answer  as  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor  Bethmann  Hollweg  answered  in 
August,  1914,  when  von  Billow  asked:  “Well,  tell  me 
at  least  how  it  got  started?”  According  to  von  Billow’s 
memoirs,  Bethmann  Hollweg  “raised  his  long,  thin  arms 
to  heaven  and  answered  in  a  dull  exhausted  voice,  ‘Oh 

—  if  I  only  knew.’  ” 

It  snowed  heavily  again  this  February  in  Knoxville 

—  one  storm  covered  the  streets  for  a  week,  January 
28th  to  February  4th  —  but  there  were  no  snowball 
fights  on  Cumberland  Avenue.  When  deaths  falls  from 
the  air  again  in  this  “meaningless”  way  it  could  as 
easily  occur  among  a  group  of  adults,  or  at  a  meeting 
of  a  government  cabinet. 
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“Two  weeks  after  the  crash  of  a 
B-52  nuclear-armed  bomber  and  a 
refueling  jet  tanker  over  the  south¬ 
east  tip  of  Spain,  the  U.  S.  Defense 
Dept,  still  refused  to  concede  that 
one  of  its  hydrogen  bombs  was  mis¬ 
sing  (but)  villagers  of  Palomares, 
near  the  crash  site,  were  examined 
for  radiation  and  many  told  to  burn 
their  clothing.” — National  Guardian 


•  ■  '  STATUE  OF.  LIBERTY  I  1;  I 
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nesses  such  as  Duclos.” 

Michelle  Duclos,  who,  as  noted,  might  be  the  only  one 
actually  guilty  of  a  crime  (possession  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  dynamite),  turned  state’s  witness.  She  was  im¬ 
prisoned  from  the  arrest  in  February  through  the  de¬ 
cision  in  October. 

The  N.Y.  Post,  which  along  with  the  rest  of  the  press 
had  slandered  her  at  the  outset  (she  was  implied  to  be 
a  traitor,  insane  and  a  nymphomaniac),  ran  an  article 
after  the  trial  describing  the  judge’s  favorable  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  girl.  (He  hoped  that  from  now  on 
“she  might  identify  with  a  constructive  cause  or  per¬ 
son.  .  .  .”) 

As  an  incentive  for  such  identification,  she  was  re¬ 


leased  from  prison  and  offered  a  job  as  secretary  in 
the  French  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Recently  the  sentences  of  Collier,  Bowe  and  Sayyed 
were  reduced,  Collier’s  from  10  to  5  years,  with  5  years’ 
probation;  the  other  two  were  reduced  from  five  years 
— Bowe,  to  3  and  3  years’  probation;  Sayyed  to  18 
months  and  2  years’  probation. 

The  appeal  is  still  pending. 

Postscript:  To  my  knowledge  no  major  newspaper, 
writer,  magazine,  radio  or  TV  station  has  touched  upon 
any  of  these  circumstances — except  for  the  initial  sen¬ 
sationalism  and  the  Post’s  reference  to  Miss  Duclos’ 
fate.  Even  traditional  sources  of  relatively  reliable 
information  were  virtually  silent.  Nat  Hentoff,  writing 
in  the  Village  Voice,  touched  upon  the  original  press 
treatment,  but  apparently  accepted  the  basis  of  the 
state’s  case. 


God  Is  Alive  In  Argentina 


I  WAS  AN  ABORTIONIST  FOR  THE  FBI 


by  Paul  Krassner 

The  truth  is  Silly  Putty. 

Because  Status  magazine  says  that  chastity  is  in 
(and,  by  omission,  that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  out ) 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  remained  faithful  in  every 
way  to  the  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Bobby  Dylan 
is  ashamed  to  let  Mr.  Jones  know  that  he  caught  the 
clap  and  Adolph  Hitler’s  daughter  has  to  marry  a  rabbi’s 
son  (the  couple  plans  to  live  in  Israel)  ;  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  is  subsidized  by  wealthy  Jews  who  don’t  want 
the  world  to  forget,  so  the  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  shows  it  hasn’t  forgotten  by  not  allow¬ 
ing  any  Jews  to  work  on  the  Volkswagen  account;  you 
can  buy  Nigger  Boy  steel  wool  soap  pads  only  in  Aus¬ 
tralia;  Lyndon  Johnson  once  exhibited  himself  to  New 
York  Post  columnist  James  Wechsler;  Batman  and 
Robin  hold  joint  sessions  periodically  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover;  the  John  Birch  Society  now  considers  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.  to  be  a  Communist  dupe;  the  Free 
University  is  actually  an  Establishment  front;  poverty 
stocks  rise  several  points  whenever  there’s  a  peace 
scare;  cab  drivers  are  beginning  to  require  that  a 
passenger  state  the  zip  code  of  his  destination;  the 
D.  A.’s  man  who  prosecuted  Lenny  Bruce  for  obscenity 
in  New  York  City  brings  female  guests  to  his  apartment 
where  he  plays  Bruce’s  records  for  them;  Hugh  Hefner 
never  has  any  tobacco  in  his  pipe;  Julie  Christie  is 
bowlegged  but  it’s  just  a  gimmick;  Fact  magazine 
is  secretly  financed  by  Max  Lerner;  the  Beatles  smug¬ 
gle  pot  across  the  border  each  time  they  travel;  Viet¬ 
nam  is  really  alive  in  Argentina  (it  isn’t  raining  rain, 
you  know,  it’s  raining  violence )  ;  Emko  vaginal  foam 
is  the’  only  contraceptive  product  permitted  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  it’s  the  least  effective;  Venus  de  Milo  was 
a  thalidomide  baby;  God  isn’t  dead,  He’s  merely  play¬ 
ing  possum. 

And  this  is  all  about  where  The  Realist  is  at — to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  1  Left  My  Fetus  in  San  Francisco... 

My  flight  arrived  there  on  Friday  afternoon,  Janu¬ 
ary  7th.  I  was  picked  up  at  the  airport  by  Rowena 
Gurner,  of  the  Society  for  Humane  Abortion,*  which 


was  sponsoring  a  conference  on  Abortion  and  Human 
Rights  that  Sunday  at  the  San  Francisco  Hilton  Hotel. 

(There  had  never  been  such  a  conference  before, 
except  for  ah  unofficial  Abortionists  Convention  a  few 
years  ago  in  Atlantic  City.  It  was  attended  by  three 
doctors,  all  of  whom  have  since  retired.) 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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1  Letters  to  K. 

-  “** ,U|lw' 1  jim 

“We  have  been  waiting  quietly  for 
a  safe  time  to  say  how  much  we  miss 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  It  seems  safe  now, 
because  it’s  becoming  obvious  that  a 
number  of  other  people  miss  him,  too.” 

— Talk  of  the  Town 
The  New  Yorker 

“Can  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  make  a 
comeback?” 

— Harrison  S.  Salisbury 
The  New  York  Times 

It  has  been  well  over  a  year  since 
the  devaluation  of  Nikita  Khrushchev’s 
political  fortunes  (and  the  tar-and- 
feathering  of  his  image)  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  while  Mr.  Khrushchev 
may  be  out  of  power,  he  is  seldom  out 
of  mind.  Last  February  he  officially 
un-became  an  ‘un-person’  and  Miss 
Shirley  Temple — finding  herself  in 
Moscow — attempted  to  pay  a  social  call 
on  him.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
cult  of  personality  Mr.  Khrushchev 
built  (while  denying  that  he  was  doing 
so)  has  frequently  been  more  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  West  than  on  his 
own  back  steppes. 

Oh,  he  was  the  Enemy  all  right,  but 
we  got  used  to  him  and  his  various 
homely  ways.  After  all,  we  all  say 
things  we  don’t  really  mean,  and  what’s 
a  few  threats  and  temper  tantrums 
between  Great  Powers?  His  brutal 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu¬ 
tion  offended  us  to  the  moral  quick — 
Washington  soon  fell  into  a  fit  of 
dramatic  helplessness — but  he  backed 
down  over  Cuba,  and  that  was  90  miles 
from  some  of  Miami  Beach’s  best 
hotels. 

From  time  to  time  it  was  said  that 
he  would  make  a  helluva  president  of 
General  Motors,  and  we  came  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  his 
grandfather  capacity,  wasn’t  too 
anxious  to  blow  up  the  same  world  that 
contained  his  precious  grandchildren. 
Then,  too,  Mr.  Khrushchev  looks  espe¬ 
cially  good  when  set  against  his  suc¬ 
cessors — faceless  men,  without  a  decent 
image  to  their  names. 

While  Mr.  K’s  health  has  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  question  mark  recently,  that 
has  in  no  way  deterred  his  admirers 
here.  Put  quite  simply,  if  Mssrs.  Brezh¬ 
nev  and  Kosygin  will  only  allow  the 
ex-Premier  to  emigrate  to  America — 
or  even  to  sneak  over  (or  under)  the 
Berlin  Wall — he  will  not  lack  for  inter¬ 
esting  vistas  in  this  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  any 
of  the  Free  World  press,  are  some  of 
the  offers  made  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  since 
his  ouster.  They  have  been  leaked  to 
The  Realist  by  the  cousin  (a  sub¬ 
scriber)  of  a  C.I.A.  operative  currently 
steaming  open  letters  on  the  Moscow- 
Usolov  postal  route. 

— Bob  Abel  and  Michael  Valenti 
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Dear  Citizen  Khrushchev: 

As  you  may  have  read  in  your  local 
newspapers,  President  Johnson  has 
been  handicapped  of  late  by  a  White 
House  staff  shortage  and  a  frisky  gall 
bladder.  We  have  brought  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attention  your  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  areas  of  State,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  he  agrees  that  you  could 
be  a  60-minute  player  on  his  first  team. 
Those  of  us  closest  to  the  President 
feel  that  your  talent  for  phrase-making 
and  wry  folk  sayings  would  definitely 
add  a  colorful  touch  to  the  President’s 
articulation  of  the  Great  Society. 
William  D.  Moyers 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Dear  Nikita  Sergeyevich: 

As  you  yourself  have  said  on  many 
occasions:  “Show  me  a  man  who  can 
hold  his  vodka  and  I’ll  show  you  a  good 
Communist!”  Though  we  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  political  interpretation 
that  might  be  put  on  this  statement, 
few  would  cavil  over  its  essential  veri¬ 
ties.  For  the  man  who  can  hold  his 
vodka  there  are  few  limitations  on 
either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  if  you 
will  forgive  the  expression. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  point.  An 
exclusive  endorsement  from  you  would 
help  drive  from  the  marketplace  all 
those  spurious,  slopbucket  imitations 
that  have  defiled  the  spirit  of  Russia 
and  hurled  an  intolerable  insult  in  the 
face  of  its  people.  I  urge  you,  as  a  Son 
of  the  Steppe,  to  deliver  the  hammer- 
blow  that  will  expose  the  debasement 
of  this  most  sacred  of  all  Russian  tra¬ 
ditions  and  forever  crush  our  com¬ 
petitors. 

God  Save  Mother  Russia. 

Ivan  Tschugalugg 
Smirnoff  Distillers 

Dear  Mr.  Khrushchev: 

Richard  and  I  don’t  as  yet  know  what 
our  next  picture  after  Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?  (not  you,  certainly) 
is  going  to  be,  but  we  both  agree  on 
wanting  to  take  advantage  of  your 
histrionic  talents.  Perhaps  we’ll  do 
some  sort  of  Cold  War  story,  and  you 
can  play  a  Russian  leader  who  has — 
ha  ha — come  in  from  the  cold.  In  any 
case,  it  would  be  great  fun  to  have  you 
on  the  set  with  us.  I  am  at  least  as 
attractive  as  Mrs.  Kennedy,  I’ve  been 
told,  and  certainly  more  approachable. 
Affectionately, 

Elizabeth  Burton  Taylor 

Dear  Nikita: 

Would  you  like  to  come  back  and 
talk  things  over  once  more,  bringing 
us  up-to-date  on  life  under  the  Soviet 
dictatorship?  Naturally  I  can’t  offer 
you  the  same  exclusive  arrangement 
we  had  last  time.  But  I  am  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  ex-dictator  Juan  Peron, 
ex-Premier  Pierre  Mendez-F ranee,  Gen¬ 


eralissimo  Chiang  kai-shek,  ex-Premier 
Louis  Dieffenbaker  and  ex-dictator  Ful- 
gencio  Batista. 

Let  me  know  if  you  can  get  away. 

Sincerely, 

David  Susskind 

THINKING  EXPANDING  MOSCOW 
BUREAU  SO  THAT  TIMES  COVER¬ 
AGE  (“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S 
FIT  TO  PRINT”)  RUSSIAN  AF¬ 
FAIRS  REMAINS  MORE  COMPRE¬ 
HENSIVE  AND  DETAILED  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  ENGLISH  -  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  NEWSPAPER  STOP 
WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER  JOINING 
US  AS  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER  (GUILD  SCALE:  $145 
WEEK,  WITH  FULL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH  COVERAGE)  WITH 
STRONG  POSSIBILITY  RISE  TO 
BUREAU  CHIEF  STOP  WIRE  COL¬ 
LECT  IF  INTERESTED  STOP  E. 
CLIFTON  DANIEL  MANAGING 
EDITOR  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
P.S.  PLEASE  IGNORE  STATE¬ 
MENTS  BEING  MADE  RE  THIS 
PROPOSAL  BY  MY  FATHER-IN- 
LAW  MR.  TRUMAN 

Dear  Citizen  Khrushchev: 

Since,  on  several  occasions,  you  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  tour  America  and 
see  how  the  “workers  and  intellectuals” 
live,  we  would  like  to  make  you  an 
offer  that  will  expose  you  to  the  vital 
centers  of  American  intellectual  life. 
Through  the  offices  of  the  Subrosa 
Speakers’  Bureau,  we  have  engaged 
ex-mayoral  candidate  and  Conservative 
idealogue,  William  Buckley,  for  a  series 
of  lecture-debates.  What  we  now  need, 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  is  an  adversary  who 
can  match  Mr.  Buckley’s  rhetorical 
flourish  and  polemical  wit,  and  one  who 
stands  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  po¬ 
litical  spectrum.  If  you  do  not  mind 
speaking  through  a  translator  (Theo¬ 
dore  Bikel  is  available,  I  am  told),  we 
can  arrange  to  book  you  opposite  Mr. 
Buckley  through  a  311-college  and  uni¬ 
versity  tour  from  Maine  to  California, 
including  one  campus  only  26  miles 
from  Disneyland. 

We  are  hoping  that  your  flair  for  the 
dramatic  and  your  desire  to  reach  the 
minds  of  young  people  will  inspire  you 
to  accept  this  offer. 

Culturally  yours, 

Millicent  Sabbaticus 
Chairwoman,  Berkeley  chapter 
American  Association  of 
University  Women 

Dear  Ex-Chairman  Khrushchev: 

Recognizing  that  a  dynamic,  ener¬ 
getic  and  volatile  personality  such  as 
yourself  must  be  straining  at  the  yoke, 
so  to  speak,  without  the  daily  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  activities  af¬ 
fecting  the  lives  of  millions,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  join 
our  happy,  freedom-loving  staff  here. 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Manure  from  Heaven 

Several  months  ago  we  learned  that  tourists  were 
paying  98<t  per  cellophane  bag  of  LBJ  Land  Chips,  con¬ 
taining  dried  cattle  droppings  from  central  Texas. 

“We  don’t  claim  they  actually  came  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  ranch,”  said  a  spokesman  for  the  firm.  “That’s 
why  we  say  they  are  from  LBJ  Land.  We  plan  to 
change  the  package  as  soon  as  we  can  to  market  the 
calf  chips  in  a  box  so  there  will  be  an  element  of 
surprise.” 

He  was  appalled  at  the  idea  that  they  might  be  syn¬ 
thetic  droppings.  “We  have  a  contract  with  another 
firm  to  gather  and  dry  them  for  us,”  he  asserted.  “They 
are  the  real  thing.” 

On  February  16th,  however,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Orville  Freeman  stated,  in  reference  to  Vietnam: 
“Fertilizer  is  as  important  as  bullets  in  winning  this 
war.”  Those  guerrillas  better  watch  out,  boy,  because  we 
got  a  secret  weapon  now,  and  they’re  gonna  get  show¬ 
ered  from  the  sky  with  Viet  Dung. 

Just  as  in  World  War  II,  when  a  tobacco  company 
advertised  that  Lucky  Strike  Green  Has  Gone  to  War, 
we  may  now  expect  the  Austin  Souvenir  Company  to 
announce  that  LBJ  Land  Chips  Have  Gone  to  War. 

But  perhaps  the  two  international  confrontations 
aren’t  quite  so  analogous  after  all.  For,  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  i-eturned  from  Hawaii  this  month,  a  citizen 
commented  on  the  pickets  protesting  his  decision  to 
renew  bombing  North  Vietnam:  “They’re  lucky — if  we 
were  at  war,  they’d  be  shot  for  treason.” 

{Plug:  “American  Atrocities  in  Vietnam” — 25c  a 
copy;  7  for  $1.50;  100  or  more,  10c  each — from  Liber¬ 
ation,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Says  author  Eric 
Norden:  “Awareness  of  what  we  are  doing  to  people  is 
more  important  than  sterilized  debate  on  coalition  gov¬ 
ernments,  4  vs.  14  Points,  etc.”  We’ve  sent  a  copy  to 
the  President  and  every  congressman  and  senator.) 

You  Don't  Have  fo  he  Jewish  to  Love  LeRoi 

Sing  this  one  to  the  tune  of  I’m  Dreaming  of  a  Black 
Christmas.  .  .  .Actually,  the  Muslims  may  know  some¬ 
thing  we  don’t  know.  Jim  Butler  writes:  “Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that,  by  logical  structural  extension, 
Xmas  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus  XT’ 

Anyway,  black  internationalist  LeRoi  Jones  com¬ 
plained  that  Time  magazine’s  review  of  his  book,  The 
System  of  Dante’s  Hell,  was  about  as  accurate  as  their 
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photo  of  ‘him.’  What  Time  had  done  was  publish  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Carl  Bass  and  then,  when  it  was  called  to  their 
attention,  they  blamed  the  photographer. 

It  was  the  kind  of  thing  which  gives  fodder  to  Jones’ 
feelings  about  stereotypical  white  attitudes  toward  col¬ 
ored  people  (“They  all  look  alike”). 

Now,  as  it  happens,  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  requires  “assurance  of  compliance” 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  any  organization  applying 
for  poverty  funds,  in  the  form  of  a  signed  agreement 
that  “no  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac¬ 
tivity  for  which  the  Applicant  receives  Federal  assist¬ 
ance.  .  .  .” 

Like,  for  example,  LeRoi  Jones’  Black  Arts  Reper¬ 
tory  Theatre? 

It  must  have  been  a  terrible  conflict  between,  on  one 
hand,  being  against  loyalty  oaths  and,  on  the  other, 
being  for  putting  us  on. 

Last  year,  I  moderated  a  debate  at  the  Village  Gate 
on  Race,  Politics  and  Art  (see  issue  #59).  There  were 
three  Negro  panelists — LeRoi  Jones,  pianist  Cecil  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Bob  Gore  of  CORE — and,  besides  me,  two  Cau¬ 
casians — writer  Nat  Hentoff  and  Gate  owner  Art 
D’Lugoff — both  of  whom  have  beards. 

At  one  point,  Jones  turned  to  Art  D’Lugoff  and  be¬ 
gan:  “Listen,  Nat.  .  .  .” 

I  interrupted:  “We  all  look  alike.” 

The  audience  laughed,  but  Jones  gave  me  a  sincerely 
hostile  look. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “and  you  all  talk  alike.” 

Later  he  typed  out  his  remark  and  sent  it  ofay  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  their  “Perfect  Squelch” 
department.  If  they  bought  it  he  would  of  course  use 
the  money  to  further  the  Black  Arts. 


D’Lugoff  llentoff 
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The  Day  Something  Happened  at  Esquire 

At  10:30  on  a  Tuesday  morning  a  strange  crowd  of 
maybe  100  people  gathers  outside  the  building  where 
Look  magazine  sublets  to  Esquire. 

Nobody  believes  it’s  an  end  in  itself,  not  even  those 
who  are  doing  it.  The  instigator,  Joyce  Greller,  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  “scam.”  Nothing  violent  is  planned — no 
stink  bombs,  no  cutting  of  telephone  wires — just  to  be 
there,  that’s  all. 

An  attractive  blonde  offers  me  a  slice  of  sugarless 
gum.  The  guy  with  her  tells  her  to  take  off  her  sun¬ 
glasses  because  someone  is  filming  the  scene.  I  ask, 
“Are  you  her  manager?”  He  replies,  “No,  I’m  her  pimp.” 

There  is  a  man  dressed  as  a  gorilla.  Somebody  says 
to  him,  “Don’t  I  know  you  from  somewhere?” 

The  choreographer  gives  the  word.  We  all  go  up  to 
the  4th  floor  in  brim-full  elevators.  My  elevator  in¬ 
cludes  a  girl  with  a  giant  jigsaw  puzzle  which  she  will 
work  out  on  Esquire’s  floor. 

The  receptionist  looks  surprised.  The  situation  is  ex¬ 
plained:  “We  all  have  an  appointment.” 


Music  is  provided  by  a  rock’n’roll  band  from  the  low¬ 
er  east  side  that  needs  exposure.  The  thing  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  like  a  rehearsal  of  the  Ed  Sullivan  show. 

There  is  a  girl  with  a  lapel  button  that  says  “Fairy 
Princess — an  EffnBee  Doll.”  Someone  asks  her  what 
she  does.  “I  wet  my  pants,”  she  responds. 

The  hall  is  now  also  filled  with  people  from  Esquire. 
Nobody  can  figure  out  why  there  are  so  many  uninvited 
guests.  “There’s  just  one  thing  I  want  to  know,”  an 
editor  says.  “Is  it  good  for  the  Jews?” 

An  editorial  assistant  speculates  that  it’s  a  publicity 
stunt  for  a  story  called  “The  Dyak  Woman  and  the 
Orangutang,”  although  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  there  would  be  a  publicity  stunt  for  a  story  that 
had  been  rejected. 

The  cops  come,  five  of  them,  with  sirens  wailing. 

We  assume  they’re  actors  in  police  uniforms. 

They  do  their  stuff,  then  announce:  “You  people  go 
back  to  your  offices  now,  we’ve  cleaned  out  the  beat¬ 
niks.”  Not  realizing  they’ve  forced  a  few  employees  of 
Gentleman’s  Quarterly  into  the  elevators  because  they 
have  beards. 

An  artist  who  really  does  have  an  appointment  isn’t 
allowed  in.  He  keeps  telling  the  police,  “But  I’m  not 
one  of  them.” 

There  is  an  individual  who  has  been  smoking  mari¬ 
juana  the  whole  time.  He  turns  on  wherever  he  goes. 
Even  at  Mayor  Lindsay’s  inaugural  ball,  figuring  they 
wouldn’t  dare  arrest  him  there. 

The  secretaries  wave  goodbye.  A  voice  from  the  ele¬ 
vator  calls  out  to  them,  “See  you  at  recess!” 

Esquire  has  had  a  fire  drill. 


Representation  Without  Taxation 

An  interview  I  did  with  Alan  Watts  a  few  years  ago 
began  like  this: 

Q.  Would  you  call  yourself  a  Buddhist? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  enlarge  on  that? 

A.  I  simply  feel  that  a  human  being  must  always 
recognize  that  he  is  qualitatively  more  than  any  system 
of  thought  he  can  imagine,  and  therefore  he  should 
never  label  himself.  He  degrades  himself  when  he  does. 

Despite  Watts’  warning,  I  continued  to  label  The 
Realist  a  magazine  of  “freethought  criticism  and  sa¬ 
tire.”  The  pomposity  finally  became  clear  when  I  heard 
that  some  college  students  were  substituting  those 
words  for  Camus’  “resistance,  rebellion  and  death.”  I 
changed  the  slogan  to  “paranoid  criticism  and  satire” 
and  later  removed  it  altogether. 

Besides,  there  are  those  who  call  themselves  free¬ 
thinkers  who  are  pretty  grubby  people. 

Bill  Murray  (Madalyn’s  son)  has  accused  his  uncle 
(Madalyn’s  brother)  of  embezzling  $1,000  in  one  month 


alone  from  the  International  Freethought  Society — 
money  that  had  been  intended  for  the  tax-the-church 
suit.  Rather  than  see  the  case  continue  to  flounder 
around  in  polluted  waters.  The  Realist  has  taken  over 
Madalyn  Murray’s  lawsuit. 

Last  month  our  attorney,  Martin  J.  Scheiman,  plead¬ 
ed  the  case  in  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  They 
handed  down  a  unanimous  decision  upholding  the  lower 
court’s  ruling  against  the  challenge  of  the  statute. 

The  state’s  highest  court  acknowledged  that  tax  ex¬ 
emption  is  the  same  as  giving  money  to  a  church,  but 
stated :  “It  is  not  disputed  that,  today,  religious  organi¬ 
zations,  as  a  major  part  of  their  functions  [emphasis 
added],  carry  on  activities  secular  in  nature.  .  . .” 

Just  as  we  were  able  to  send  a  reporter  to  Vietnam 
on  the  basis  of  sales  of  our  patriotic  “Fuck  Commun¬ 
ism”  poster  (see  issue  #64),  it  would  be  poetic  irony 
to  fight  the  tax-the-church  case  on  the  basis  of  sales 
of  our  religious  “One  nation  under  God”  poster:  an 
anthropomorphic  deity  buggering  Uncle  Sam. 

I’m  pleased  that  even  freethinkers  are  offended  by 
it.  One  reader  felt  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  bring  homo¬ 
sexuality  into  the  separation-of-chui’ch-and-state  issue; 
he  suggested  that  Uncle  Sam  be  replaced  by  the  Statue 
of  Liberty. 

What  is  our  purpose?  The  Realist  has  been  substituted 
for  Zen  in  the  following  extract  from  my  interview  with 
Alan  Watts: 

Q.  What  is  The  Realist? 

A.  (Soft  chuckling) 

Q.  Would  fjou  care  to  enlarge  on  that? 

A.  (Loud  guffawing) 


YOU  and  ill 
BLANKET!  /ft 

if 


YOU  ll  STILL  Be  MANSIN5 
ON  TO  THAT  THING  WHEN 
YOU'RE  TCUONTY  YEARS  OLD1! 


(Wu/HAT  |F  I  AM? 
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Great  Moments  in  Medicine 


From  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  December  26,  1959: 

“Foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  are  frequently  re¬ 
ported  in  the  surgical  literature.  Objects  are  often 
inserted,  and  the  question  as  to  what  prompts  persons 
to  do  this  is  a  moot  one. 

“Frequently,  these  foreign  bodies  inserted  through 
the  anus  are  the  result  of  prankish  debauches  and 
practical  jokes.  Sometimes  they  are  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  sexual  deviation,  and  slip  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  user.  Often  they  are  inserted  by  the  psychotic 
person  with  no  actual  or  apparent  intent  or  purpose. 

“Unless  it  can  be  established  that  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  rectum  is  the  result  of  an  accidental 
insertion,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  evoke  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  history  from  these  patients  as  to  the  reason  for 
its  presence.  This  is  understandable,  as  embarrassment 
often  inhibits  them  from  revealing  the  reasons  for  their 
deliberate  act  and  their  consequent  predicament. 

“Macht  reported  the  removal  of  a  small  beverage 
bottle  from  a  patient’s  rectum  [May,  1944].  In  review¬ 
ing  the  literature,  he  found  such  objects  reported  in 
the  rectum  as  a  snuff  box,  a  whisky  glass,  a  30-cm. 
mortar  pestle,  a  cold  cream  jar,  a  lemon,  an  apple, 
chicken  bones,  a  glass  tube,  portions  of  a  broom  handle, 
and  a  frozen  pig’s  tail. 

“Glendon  removed  a  jelly  glass  from  the  rectum  by 
laparotomy;  Gillespie  removed  a  petrolatum  (Vaseline) 
bottle.  Pretty  removed  an  ink  bottle,  and  Scamahorn 
removed  a  flashlight,  rectally. 

“Kleitsch  reported  a  patient  who,  after  giving  him¬ 
self  an  enema  with  a  colon  tube,  with  unsatisfactory 
results,  used  an  umbrella  handle  to  break  up  what  he 
thought  was  a  fecal  impaction.  He  was  then  unable  to 
remove  either  the  umbrella  handle  or  the  colon  tube, 
which  had  become  firmly  held  in  place  by  a  rectal  spasm. 
Kleitsch  removed  the  umbrella  handle  by  traction  and 
the  colon  tube  was  then  ejected  spontaneously. 

“As  a  rule,  rectal  examination  will  detect  foreign 
bodies  in  the  rectum.  Occasionally,  however,  the  foreign 
bodies  migrate  into  the  sigmoid  or  high  within  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  may  be  unrecognized  during  ex¬ 
amination.  One  of  us  [the  authors]  and  Martin  reported 
an  unusual  case  of  surgical  removal  of  a  9-inch  case 
knife  from  the  sigmoid  of  a  patient  whose  complaint 
on  admittance  was  a  ‘knife-like’  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  umbilicus.  Rectal  examination  of  this  patient  was 
negative. 

“Numerous  ingenious  devices  have  been  used  to 


remove  foreign  bodies  rectally.  Ball  removed  an  anti¬ 
septic  solution  (Listerine)  bottle  by  this  method,  with 
a  loop  made  from  a  wire  coat  hanger.  Light  bulbs  have 
been  removed  by  use  of  two  spoons,  one  on  either  side, 
as  ‘forceps.’ 

“Bacon  removed  a  glass  by  filling  the  open  end  with 
plaster  and  inserting  forceps  into  the  plaster  for  a 
handle.  With  the  open  end  toward  the  peritoneal  reflec¬ 
tion,  a  hole  was  drilled  into  the  base,  thus  giving  a  site 
to  which  to  apply  traction. 

“McLean  and  Smathers  reported  the  removal  of  a 
glass  by  introduction  of  lubricated  tongue  blades  be¬ 
tween  the  mucosa  and  the  glass,  with  division  of  the 
anus  in  the  posterior  midline.  Others  have  described 
grasping  a  glass  with  rubber-shod  forceps  over  gauze, 
so  as  not  to  fragment  it.  .  .  . 

“Holcombe  reported  a  patient  who  had  used  an  un¬ 
covered  tennis  ball  to  replace  hemorrhoids,  the  ball 
having  been  pushed  through  the  rectum  beyond  reach. 
The  patient  died  before  operation  for  removal  could 
be  carried  out.  .  .  . 

“We  are  reporting  a  case  of  a  psychotic  patient  who 
was  found  on  examination  to  have  a  sharp  and  jagged- 
edged  drinking  glass  in  the  rectum.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  presenting  symptoms  and  no  specific 
complaints,  except  for  the  patient’s  claim  of  the  presence 
of  a  glass  in  his  rectum,  which  he  insisted  had  been 
there  for  two  years,  it  was  thought  that  a  report  of 
the  case  would  be  of  interest. 

“A  37-year-old  man  was  admitted  to  Cook  County 
Hospital  Oct.  16,  1958,  with  the  complaint  of  a  broken 
glass  in  the  rectum.  The  patient  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  by  members  of  his  family,  who  stated  that  he 
was  psychotic.  This  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
patient  himself,  wTho  spoke  only  broken  Lithuanian, 
said  very  little  and,  when  he  did  speak,  was  completely 
incoherent.  He  had  no  complaints  other  than  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  misplaced  drinking  glass.  .  .  . 

“Surgery  was  decided  on.  [Here  followed  a  lengthy, 
technical  description  of  the  operation  which  is  pre¬ 
sumably  of  no  particular  interest  to  the  lay  reader.] 
The  patient’s  recovery  was  uneventful,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  ninth  postoperative  day.” 
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I  i  i  ABORTIONIST  FOR  THE  FBI  !  I  1 


(Continued  from  Cover) 

In  the  car  were  some  copies  of  the  Stanford  Daily 
with  an  article  about  the  Society,  written  by  their  new 
campus  representative.  “He  just  adores  abortion,”  ex¬ 
plained  Miss  Gurner.  “It’s  all  he  thinks  about  now.” 

We  drove  to  the  Hilton-Abortion,  where  a  press  con¬ 
ference  was  scheduled  for  3  o’clock. 

At  the  hotel,  I  met  Patricia  Theresa  Maginnis,  med¬ 
ical  technologist  at  a  local  hospital.  She  was  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  for  three  years,  and  has 
worked  as  an  aide  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  wards 
in  both  Army  and  private  hospitals. 

A  pregnant  young  woman  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  one  day.  Her 
husband  had  been  in  Korea  for  two 
years,  and  she  was  pregnant.  She 
begged  for  an  abortion.  It  was  denied. 

Her  mental  stability  deteriorated  so 
quickly  that  within  a  short  time  she 
had  to  be  restrained  in  her  hospital 
bed  by  means  of  a  metal  cage. 

And  so  Pat  Maginnis  decided  to 
start  the  Society  for  Humane  Abor¬ 
tion.  People  always  think  they’re  for 
“legalizing”  abortion.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  they’re  for  repeal  of 
the  laws.  As  their  statement  of  policy 
puts  it: 

“Because  we  regard  abortion  as  a 
surgical  procedure  and  not  a  criminal 
offense,  we  neither  endorse  new  laws 
nor  sponsor  revision  of  old  laws  which 
attempt  to  control  abortions.  The 
underlying  concept  of  enacting  such 
laws  simply  perpetuates  the  idea  that 
abortion  is  wrong.” 

I  met  Dr.  W.  J.  Bryan  Henrie,  an 
osteopath  from  Grove,  Oklahoma.  Al¬ 
though  there  were  two  deaths  of 
mothers  out  of  1200  babies  he  had 
delivered,  when  there  was  one  death 
of  a  mother  (medically,  everything 
that  could  be  done,  was  done  for  her) 
out  of  5,000  abortions  in  23  years,  he 
was  arrested  on  a  manslaughter 
charge. 

After  his  conviction,  he  was  given  a 
farewell  picnic  by  hundreds  of  patients 
and  friends  from  his  community  and 
the  surrounding  area.  On  previous  oc¬ 
casions  he  had  been  publiedy  com¬ 
mended  for  donations  to  the  local  li¬ 
brary  and,  two  years  before,  he  was 
named  Father  of  the  Year. 

He  served  25  months  of  a  4-year 
sentence.  Upon  his  release  from  pri¬ 
son —  on  his  68th  birthday — about  400 
persons  had  a  homecoming  party  for 
him  on  the  town  square.  But  his  li¬ 
cense  was  revoked,  and  he  was  forced 
to  retire.  So  he  got  to  work  on  a  book, 
dedicated  “to  those  women  who  cry  in 
the  night  for  help  and  receive  instead 
rebuke.” 

I  met  Sherri  Finkbine,  who  had  a 
children’s  TV  program,  Romper  Room, 
for  three  years,  and  was  hostess  of  her 


forcers  under  Batista  conditioned  him 
for  the  climate  in  Florida.  He  fled 
Cuba  when  Castro  took  over. 

Another  abortionist  in  his  new  city 
wasn’t  paying  off,  and  when  the  cops 
arrested  him  they  gave  his  surgical  in¬ 
struments  to  Dr.  L. 

The  wife  of  the  officer  in  charge 
heard  about  the  arrest  and  asked  her 
husband  if  it  was  true.  “You  fool,”  she 
said,  “I  had  an  appointment  with  him 
this  afternoon.” 

Not  only  that,  but  he  wasn’t  even 
the  father  of  the  child  she  didn’t  want 
to  bear.  Can  this  marriage  be  saved? 

Dr.  L.  opened  up  a  New  York  branch 
of  his  practice.  Here  he  was  extorted 
for  $3,500  a  month  by  some  friendly 
neighborhood  detectives.  A  patient 
(we’ll  call  her  Mary)  witnessed  this, 
and  the  situation  was  reported  in  The 
Realist  (issue  #58). 

Some  police  have  a  vested  interest 
in  maintaining  laws  against  abortion. 
A  local  doctor  used  to  charge  $350;  was 
arrested  and  went  back  in  business  at 
$600;  was  arrested  again  this  month 
and  now  charges  $1,000.  “I  realize  I’m 
pricing  myself  out  of  the  market,  but 
security  procedures  require  .  .  .” 

Dr.  L.  moved  to  New  Jersey.  Which 
was  fine  with  the  New  York  police. 
Now  they  wouldn’t  have  to  pay  any 
taxes  on  their  bounty.  They  happily 
crossed  the  state  line  in  a  1965  Greedy, 
and  the  chief  bargainer  tried  to  get  a 
lump  sum  of  $50,000  while  his  cohort 
in  the  waiting  room  kept  one  eye  on 
the  patients  and  the  other  on  Bull- 
winkle. 

Well,  Dr.  L.  faked  them  out  good. 

On  long-distance  phone,  he  told  his 
wife  in  Spanish  to  contact  their  at¬ 
torney,  who  in  turn  told  her  to  con¬ 
tact  the  police,  who  in  turn  told  her 
to  show  up  at  the  airport  with  cut-up 
newspapers  instead  of  cash  in  the  en¬ 
velope.  They  had  seen  a  lot  of  movies. 

So  the  extorters  were  arrested  and 
demoted  or  something,  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference,  and  Dr.  L.  fled  once 
again.  There  was  a  37-state  alarm  out 
for  him.  He  hid  out  in  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  13  states. 

Now  this  was  headline  news  in  the 
afternoon  papers.  Mary  doesn’t  ordin¬ 
arily  read  newspapers;  she  called  up 

The  Realist 


own  show  for  two.  She  was  the  center 
of  the  Thalidomide  Controversy  a  few 
years  ago  and  had  to  go  to  Sweden  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy  that  would  have 
resulted  in  a  deformed  baby. 

She  was  the  first  woman  in  history 
to  have  an  abortionist  with  his  own 
press  representative. 

On  July  31,  1962,  James  Wechsler 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Post:  “There 
is  apparently  reason  to  believe  that  no 
prosecution  will  be  initiated  if  the 
abortion  occurs.” 

That  same  day,  Max  Lerner  wrote 
in  that  same  newspaper:  “The  parents 
must  now  decide  whether  to  risk  an 
almost  certain  prosecution.” 

Sherri  wasn’t  prosecuted,  but  she 
was  persecuted  via  mail  and  phone 
calls.  “I  was  shocked,”  she  says,  “that 
so  much  hate  could  be  spewed  forth 
in'  the  name  of  religion.”  I  hope  God 
takes  away  your  other  four  children 
.  .  .  that  sort  of  thing. 

“I  have  never  received  a  hate  letter,” 
Dr.  Henrie  told  me.  “But  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices— and  individual  papers,  such  as 
the  St.  Joseph  (Missouri)  News-Press 
— would  have  an  editorial:  What  kind 
of  a  town  is  Grove!” 

When  five  Crime  Bureau  agents  ar¬ 
rested  him,  they  apologized;  they  were 
just  doing  their  job. 

Adolph  Eichmann  smiled  in  his 
grave. 

“I’m  not  ashamed  for  the  things  I 
did  that  had  me  sent  to  prison,”  Dr. 
Henrie  says.  “I’m  not  ashamed  that  I 
listened  to  those  pleading  women.  I’m 
ashamed  of  a  law  that  must  be  broken 
to  save  the  honor  and  dignity  of  wo¬ 
men.” 

In  prison,  the  guards  treated  him 
with  respect,  just  as  he  had  requested 
years  before  when  he  aborted  their 
girlfriends  and  wives.  Only  one  man  in 
jail  wouldn’t  talk  to  him:  an  11-time 
loser  who  had  made  his  living  by  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  doctors  who  per¬ 
formed  abortions. 

Dr.  Henrie  never  paid  off  anyone. 

There  was  an  abortionist  (we’ll  call 
him  Dr.  L.)  in  Miami  who  did  pay  off 
— to  the  police.  Previously,  he  had  op¬ 
erated  a  clinic  in  Havana,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  his  relationship  with  law  en¬ 
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the  N.Y.  J ournal- American  only  be¬ 
cause  it  happened  to  be  the  one  some¬ 
body  gave  her  that  day. 

Two  reporters  pumped  her. 

She  mentioned  my  little  report  of 
her  story,  and  so  they  called  me.  There 
was  nothing  I  could  do  to  help  them. 

A  couple  of  days  passed  and  they 
didn’t  run  anything,  so  I  called  up 
Selwyn  Raab  at  the  World.  Telegram  & 
Sun — he  had  broken  the  Whitmore 
forced-confession  case,  and  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Dr.  L.  case  had  been  most 
fair — and  I  arranged  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mary. 

The  World  Telegram  headlined  the 
story  next  day.  The  J ournal- American 
was  furious.  Not  only  had  they  been 
scooped,  but  with  a  story  that  they 
had  in  their  possession! 

Raab  was  called  by  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  office.  They  knew  who  Mary 
was,  although  Raab  hadn’t  identified 
her.  Their  information  could  only  have 
come  from  the  J  ournal- American, 
which  had  promised  total  anonymity 
to  Mary. 

The  guys  from  the  J  ournal- American 
called  me  up.  They  berated  me  for  be¬ 
traying  them.  I  could  redeem  myself, 
however,  by  telling  them  where  Dr.  L. 
was.  I  didn’t  know.  They  didn’t  believe 
me.  I  told  them  I  didn’t  trust  them  and 
even  if  I  did  know  where  Dr.  L.  was 
I  certainly  wouldn’t  tell  them. 

“All  right,  Paulie  boy,”  the  editor 
said  in  his  best  Mafia  tone,  “we’re 
gonna  throw  you  into  the  lion’s  cage. 
We’re  gonna  tell  the  D.A.’s  office  all 
about  you.”  He  didn’t  make  it  clear 
whether  my  crime  was  withholding  in¬ 
formation  from  the  D.A.  or  the  Jour¬ 
nal- American. 

They  gave  me  till  8  o’clock  that  night 
to  think  it  over. 

Mary  and  I  called  the  D.A.’s  office 
and  made  an  appointment  for  the  next 
morning  to  appear  as  voluntary  wit¬ 
nesses. 

A  lady  named  Detective  Heath  saw 
Mary,  who  didn’t  want  to  talk  without 
me  there,  so  Detective  Heath  told  her 
to  wait,  then  served  her  with  a  sub¬ 
poena  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  man  at  the  desk  told  me  that 
my  request  “has  been  turned  down” 
by  the  district  attorney. 

Could  it  be  .  .  .  bad  breath? 

Over  the  past  several  months,  De¬ 
tective  Heath’s  office  has  been  busy 
investigating  abortionists  because  tele¬ 
phone  answering  services  in  New  York 
City  were  involved.  But  the  abortion¬ 
ists  functioned  in  other  cities,  and 
that’s  where  the  arrests  were  made.  She 
complains,  “The  boys  in  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  and  Jersey  City  get  all 
the  credit.” 

The  detectives  like  to  joke  around 
in  her  office.  A  sample  of  their  humor : 
“Do  you  know  that  80  per  cent  of  all 
Irish  people  have  piles?  The  rest  are 
perfect  asses.”  That  gets  a  big  laugh 
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from  everybody. 

Detective  Heath  asks  girls  questions 
like,  “Did  the  doctor  make  any  ad¬ 
vances  toward  you?”  If  nothing  else, 
maybe  they  can  nab  him  on  the  Mann 
Act. 

She  asked  an  African  exchange  stu¬ 
dent,  “The  man  who  impregnated  you 
— was  he  white,  black  or  colored?” 

She  asked  the  (Caucasian)  girl  who 
had  befriended  the  African  exchange 
student,  “Why  did  you  have  to  help 
this  girl — she’s  not  an  American  citi¬ 
zen — and  she’s  black.” 

She  has  told  girls  to  keep  away  from 
me.  “He  has  strange  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  friends.”  A  graduate  student 
working  on  a  report  about  the  abortion 
tragedy  was  told  by  Detective  Heath 
that  to  interview  me  would  compromise 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

She  justifies  her  work:  “This  is  the 
law.  We  have  to  follow  it.  Abortion  is 
an  illegal  act  and  we  have  to  punish 
people  who  commit  it.” 


The  irony  of  her  activity  was  posed 
by  one  girl:  “Look,  by  catching  these 
doctors  who  are  the  best  ones  available, 
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you’re  only  forcing  girls  to  go  under¬ 
ground  to  less  competent  people.  Your 
whole  concern  isn’t  to  protect  lives  but 
to  force  girls  to  find  better  means  to 
destroy  their  lives  by  going  to  unquali¬ 
fied  people.” 

“None  of  these  doctors  are  qualified,” 
Detective  Heath  responds.  “They  make 
up  these  stories  so  people  will  trust 
them.” 

The  only  alternatives  to  abortion  that 
she  will  consider  are  abstinence  and 
adoption. 

“Birth  control  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  offends  morality  and  religion.” 

On  the  wall  of  her  office,  there  is  a 
crucifix. 

On  her  desk  there  are  three  gospel 
cards  placed  so  that  their  messages 
may  be  read  by  girls  who  have  been 
invited  because  their  names  were  on 
the  records  of  an  abortionist’s  answer¬ 
ing  service. 

This  is  not  to  blame  organized  re¬ 
ligion,  though.  Even  non-religious  peo¬ 
ple  employ  a  psuedo-mysical  form  of 


superstition  that  once  conception  takes 
place  pregnancy  should  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  choice. 

“I  take  the  position,”  Dr.  Henrie  said 
at  the  press  conference,  “that  a  woman 
with  an  unwanted  pregnancy  is  a  sick 
person.  The  law  should  determine  who 
shall  -perform  an  abortion,  never  on 
whom  it  shall  be  done.’’ 

“It  would  have  been  a  head  and  a 
torso,”  Sherri  Finkbine  shuddered.  “It’s 
been  3%  years,  and  it’s  still  hard  to  get 
it  out  of  my  mind.” 

The  fortune  in  the  cookie  at  the  Chin^ 
ese  restaurant  that  evening  didn’t  help 
very  much,  either.  It  read — and  although 

I  don’t  care  whether  you  believe  me  or 
not,  I  kept  it —  Confucius  say:  Angel 
with  wings  not  so  hot  as  angel  with  arms. 

The  conversion  of  Sherri  Finkbine  . . . 

“Before  this  happened  to  me,  I  never 
thought  about  abortion.  I  just  had 
babies.”  One  summer  her  husband  and 
two  other  teachers  took  63  high  school 
students  to  Europe.  In  England  a  doc¬ 
tor  prescribed  some  tranquilizers  for 
him.  Later,  in  her  5th  pregnancy,  Sher¬ 
ri  had  nausea  and  tried  those  pills.  ‘“If 
a  tranquilizer  could  calm  you  down,  why 
couldn’t  it  stop  the  queasiness  of  a 
pregnant  tummy?” 

A  few  weeks  later  she  read  on  page 

II  of  her  local  paper  a  tiny  wire  service 
story  on  a  move  in  England  to  abort 
mothers-to-be  who  had  taken  a  certain 
“sleeping  pill”  and  to  practice  eutha¬ 
nasia  on  the  grotesque  babies  that 
were  being  born  as  a  result.  Next  day 
a  follow-up  item  called  the  drug  a 
tranquilizer. 

Her  doctor  wired  the  London  pharm¬ 
acy  that  had  dispensed  the  pills,  got 
an  answer,  and  recommended  that  Sher¬ 
ri  terminate  her  pregnancy.  “I  was 
even  naive  enough,”  she  says,  “to 
request  the  abortion  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  where  my  last  baby  had  been 
born.”  The  operation  was  set  for  Thurs¬ 
day.  On  the  preceding  Sunday,  in  a 
burst  of  pragmatically  foolish  altruism, 
she  decided  to  warn  others  who  might 
unknowingly  be  in  her  predicament. 
That  past  year  a  contingent  of  Natio¬ 
nal  Guardsmen  had  been  stationed  in 
Germany  where  thalidomide  was  manu¬ 
factured. 

She  phoned  the  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic.  He  promised  not  to  use  her 
name.  On  Monday,  page  one  had  a 
black-bordered  article  with  a  scream¬ 
ing  headline:  Baby -Deforming  Drag 
May  Cost  Woman  Her  Child  Here. 

The  wire  services  picked  it  up,  and 
there  were  wolrd-wide  repercussions. 
And  the  doctors  cancelled  Sherri’S  oper¬ 
ation. 

Without  even  knowing  her  identity, 
any  citizen  could  have  gone  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  challenging  the  “ther¬ 
apeutic”  nature  of  the  surgery,  and 
they  could  all  face  criminal  prosecution. 
The  hospital  petitioned  the  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  a  declaratory  judgm- 
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ent,  and  though  the  case  was  dismissed 
without  a  hearing,  Sherri’s  name 
became  a  matter  of  public  record,  and 
freedom  of  the  press  flourished  to  the 
limits  of  its  calculated  -  risk. 

One  angle  the  papers  never  knew: 

Her  attorney  had  deliberately  passed 
by  the  first  judge  offered  because  he 
was  the  only  judge  before  whom  he’d 
ever  lost  a  case;  later  he  found  out 
that  this  judge  felt  very  strongly  about 
bringing  deformed  children  into  the 
world  as  he’d  raised  a  Mongoloid 
sister. 

Sherri  got  offers  of  help. 

There  was  a  sure  cure  for  30c — a 
pint  of  aqua  ammonia,  but  be  sure 
to  dilute  it  as  ammonia  will  loosen  a 
rusty  bolt  in  5  minutes — “only  he 
didn’t  say  whether  to  drink  it  or  sit 
in  it”;  a  roller  coaster  ride  was  sug¬ 
gested;  so  was  smelling  turpentine 
fumes;  one  man  claimed  he  could  hyp¬ 
notize  her  into  an  abortion  over  the 
telephone;  someone  advised  two  quarts 
of  gin  for  3  days  with  hot  baths,  hard 
work  and  no  food  or  sleep;  a  sky  diver 
“offered  me  the  thrill  of  my  life  and 
a  miscarriage  as  well.” 

One  doctor  was  willing  to  do  the 
operation  for  $1,500  in  an  airplane 
out  of  the  state’s  jurisdiction.  See,  we 
qre  ahead  in  the  race  for  space. 

The  Pope  called  her  a  murderer. 

It  was  His  Holiness,  of  course,  who 
wrote  this  letter:  Mommy,  please  dear 
Mommy,  let  me  love  you,  let  me  see 
the  light  of  day,  smell  a  rose,  sing  a 
song,  look  into  your  face  and  say  Mom¬ 
my. 

“I  had  to  keep  vehemently  and  rat¬ 
ionally  and  intellectually  reassuring 
myself  that  life  begins  wtih  the  first 
breath  we  take  and  ends  with  the 
last.” 

One  editorial  said  she  was  doing  the 
whole  thing  as  a  publicity  stunt.  Oh, 
well,  that’s  show  biz. 

Her  doctor  recommended  Japan  as 
the  least  red-tape  bound  place  to  go. 
(Abortion  is  legal  in  Japan,  and  it’s 
a  routine  matter  that  costs  $8.40  or, 
if  you’re  affiliated  with  a  health  plan, 
83c.)  But  in  Japan  there  was  fear  of 
anti-Japanese  demonstrations  by  Amer¬ 
icans  who  opposed  the  Finkbines. 

They  were  refused  a  visa. 

Eventually  she  landed  in  Sweden, 
and  the  rest  is  puberty.  Ironically,  the 
relative  ease  of  obtaining  abortions  in 
Poland  has  been  drawing  Swedish  wo¬ 
men  recently  who  find  them  difficult  to 
obtain  them  in  their  native  country. 

Newsmen  hounded  Sherri  with  the 
question :  Did  she  think  the  fetus  had 
a  soul?  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
never  thought  of  it  before.”  Dr.  Henrie 
had.  He’d  aborted  many  Catholic  girls, 
and  he  knew  they  believed  that  if  the 
fetus  was  destroyed  without  baptism 
it  was  an  unpardonable  sin  and  they 
would  go  to  Hell.  So  whenever  he 
aborted  a  Catholic  girl,  he  baptized 


the  fetus  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  Friday  night,  both  Dr.  Henrie 
and  Sherri  Finkbine  went  to  KPIX 
to  tape  segments  of  a  TV  show.  Cont¬ 
roversy  is  a  commodity  and,  watered 
down,  seeks  its  own  level  of  schizo¬ 
phrenic  culture. 

Like,  the  ABC  network  wanted  me 
to  supply  them  with  a  girl  who  had, 
been  raped  and  impregnated  (I  keep 
these  files)  for  a  documentary  on 
abortion  that  would  be  viewed  in  the 
evening  by  the  same  women  who  watch 
The  Nurses  every  afternoon  and  saw 
a  girl  who  had  been  raped  being  refus¬ 
ed  an  abortion  by  a  doctor  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  her  fiancee’s  father. 

Sherri  told  how,  out  of  a  million 
illegal  abortions  a  year,  there  is  one 
death  every  hour  (which  would  come 
to  8,760;  the  estimates  are  5-to-10,000.) 
She  has  a  special  wristwatch  with  a 
miniature  fetus  in  place  of  each 
number.  Thus,  at  3:45  p.m.,  it  would 
be  15  minutes  till  the  4th  mother  since 
noon  avoidably  died  that  day. 

There’s  a  company  in  New  Hampshire 
that  makes  watch-faces  to  order,  based 
on  the  statistics  of  any  industry  or 
cause.  The  Communists  conquer  7,000 
people  in  the  world  every  hour,  and* 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  a  watch  with 
12  teeny  men  being  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  a  hammer-and-sickle.  At  3:45 
there  will  have  been  almost  28,000  such 
victims  of  mindless  escalation. 

I  stopped  in  to  see  The  Committee, 
p.  satirical  troupe  at  whose  theatre  I 
was  scheduled  to  do  a  benefit  show 
for  the  Society  for  Humane  Abortion 
on  Monday  night.  One  of  the  actors, 
an  ex-magician,  had  me  mark  a  dollar 
bill  and  give  it  to  him;  he  promised  I’d 
get  it  back. 

Another  gave  me  one  of  their  ball¬ 
point  pens  with  the  inscription :  Luci 
Baines  is  NOT  pregnant.  (No,  the  joke 
goes,  but  Lynda  Bird  is...  and  the  baby 
will  be  named  Early  Bird.)  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  next  ball-point  pen  will  bear 
this  message:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  NOT 
a  fag. 

It  was  upon  learning  this  that  I 
decided  to  become  an  abortionist  for 
the  FBI.  I  returned  to  the  Chinese 
restaurant  where  there  was  a  doctor’s 
office  hidden  behind  the  kitchen.  They 
were  runing  an  abortion  mill.  The 
only  problem  is  that  an  hour  later 
you’re  pregnant  again. 

On  Saturday  I  explored  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  with  Arvalea  Nelson,  a  medical 
secretary  who  plans  to  be  a  doctor. 
The  Beatles  followed  us  around,  sing¬ 
ing  Day  Tripper.  They  know  something, 
all  right,  and  it  was  subtly  revealed 
in  their  film,  Help!  when  Ringo  Starr 
— as  a  prerequisite  to  being  killed — 
had  to  be  doused  with  red  paint  which 
the  Cult  of  Kaili  stole  directly  from 
American  Nazis  after  they  doused 
Dave  Dellinger  in  Washington,  D.,  see? 


Either  the  cult  is  actually  a  flock  of 
fascists  or  else  Dellinger  isn’t  long 
for  this  world. 

On  the  cable  car,  a  poster  warned: 
“Put  Your  Faith  to  Work  Every  Day.” 
It  had  a  picture  of  a  man  working  a 
jackhammer  full  of  faith.  Somebody 
asked,  “When  can  we  get  of?”  Clearly 
here  was  a  conflict  between  free  will 
and  the  trolley  franchise. 

We  passed  a  place  that  featured 
“topless  strippers”  who  perform  nightly 
in  all  their  redundant  splendor. 

We  came  upon  a  self-service  street- 
corner  evangelist.  You  have  to  stick 
your  hand  in  and  grab  a  gospel  tract. 
I  did  so  and  got  back  my  marked  dollar. 
On  the  second  try  I  got  something 
entitled  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Upholds  Tract  Distribution.  Automat¬ 
ion  has  already  reached  its  final  goal. 

On  Market  St.  a  movie  called  The 
Call  Girl  was  playing.  There  was  a 
sign  on  the  marquee  promising  that 
call  girls  would  be  admitted  free.  But 
how  would  the  lady  in  the  box  office 
know?  Would  the  call  girls  be  required 
to  show  their  health  certificates?  Or 
did  the  management  figure  that  nobody 
but  a  call  girl  would  identify  herself 
as  one?  Maybe  all,  the  ushers  were  just 
horny,  who  knows? 

Dr.  Henrie  had  an  identity  problem, 
too.  Visiting  his  daughter  in  Oakland, 
he  tried  to  cash  a  check  in  the  bank. 
His  driver’s  license  lacked  a  signature, 
though.  The  teller  made  him  sign  it, 
but  then  how  could  she  be  sure  he  was 
the  person  whose  name  he’d  signed? 
He  showed  her  his  certificate  of  dis¬ 
charge  from  Oklahoma  State  Penitent¬ 
iary.  She  cashed  the  check. 

Identity-wise,  there  are  now  sweat¬ 
shirts  that  have  burning  buildings 
emblazoned  with  the  legend  Veteran 
of  the  Watts  Riot.  I  swear  there  are. 

Dr.  Henrie  was  holding  open  house 
at  the  Hilton-Abortion  that  afternoon. 
I  asked  the  man  at  the  desk  for  “the 
room  number  of  Whatzisname  —  you 
know,  the  abortionist— we,  uh,  have  an 
appointment.” 

In  the  lobby  we  met  Robert  Bick 
of  the  Society  for  Humane  Abortion 
with  Rabbi  Stephen  Forstein,  who  had 
a  black  armband  with  a  red  circle  on 
his  sleeve,  representing  his  mourning 
for  those  who  have  died  in  Vietnam. 
He  is  quite  well-read  on  the  subject, 
although  when  I  asked  if  he  had  any 
r-eaction  to  the  God-is-dead  controversy, 
he  admitted  he  was  behind  in  his  read¬ 
ing  on  that. 

It  didn’t  matter.  If  a  clergyman  feels 
it’s  more  important  to  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  about  Vietnam  than 
to  worry  about  whether  God  is  wanted 
dead  or  alive,  then  obviously  God  is 
dead  and  I  decided  to  let  the  armband 
apply  to  Him  too. 
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Rabbi  Forstein  is  a  representative 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Reform 
Rabbis,  which  had  just  announced  its 
full  support  of  the  striking  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley  vineyard  workers — mean¬ 
ing  they  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
growers  to  negotiate  with  the  strikers’ 
unions  and  called  for  use  of  the  State 
Conciliation  Service  to  resolve  the 
strike ;  they  began  a  drive  to  collect 
money,  food  and  clothing  for  the 
strikers;  and  they  asked  their  con¬ 
gregations  to  support  the  consumer 
boycott  against  grape  products  from 
the  strike  area. 

(The  Village  Voice  last  month  cut 
the  following  from  John  Wilcock’s 
column :  “Most  of  the  liberal,  social- 
conscience  West  Coast  papers  have 
been  supporting  the  exploited  Mexican 
and  Filipino  grape-pickers  in  their 
strike  [for  better  conditions,  15c  raise 
to  $1.40  per  hour]  against  the  Schen- 
ley  vineyards.  They’ve  been  ‘brutalized 
by  local  police,  doused  with  insecticide 
and  generally  intimidated.’  You  can 
support  by  not  buying  Schenley  prod¬ 
ucts:  Roma,  Cresta  Blanca,  Dubonnet 
wines;  I.  W.  Harper,  Ancient  Age  and 
J.  W.  Dan’t  bourbons;  Cutty  Sark  and 
Dewar’s  Scotch;  OFC  Canadian  Wis- 
key,  Schenley  Reserve;  Cherry  Heer- 
ing  VSJ  Brandy;  Seagers  and  Coates 
Plymouth  Gin,  Samovar  vodka;  and  all 
products  with  Schenley’s  on  the  label.” 
Wilcock  no  longer  writes  for  the  Voice 
but  will  appear  regularly  in  The 
Realist  instead.) 

In  Dr.  Henrie’s  room  upstairs  an 
astronomer  was  talking  about  his 
projected  research  into  whether  abort¬ 
ion  laws  were  “church-inspired.”  I 
contended  it  didn’t  make  any  difference 
and  handed  him  my  gospel  tract  entitled 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Upholds 
Tract  Distribution. 
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No,  it  isn’t  the  church.  The  new  re¬ 
ligion  is  Psychiatry. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  voted,  after 
bitter  debate,  to  defer  action  on  a  re¬ 
port  by  its  Committee  on  Human  Re¬ 
production  which  urges  states  to  loos¬ 
en  their  abortion  laws.  “Psychiatrical- 
ly,”  it  was  argued,  “a  woman  is  worse 
off  after  an  abortion  because  of  her 
remorse  than  if  she  goes  ahead  and 
has  the  baby.” 

This  is  not  just  a  theoretical  atti¬ 
tude. 

I  know  a  girl  who  at  the  age  of  18 
— she  was  a  virgin  then — was  raped  by 
four  men  (two  whites  and  two  Ne¬ 
groes)  ;  her  younger  brother— who  had 
been  with  her  but  was  abducted  so  they 
could  violate  his  sister  in  privacy — 
had  a  blood  clot  in  his  heart  which  was 
aggravated  tand  he  died  as  a  result  of 
the  incident;  the  rapists  were  appre¬ 
hended  and  are  still  in  jail;  the  girl 
became  pregnant;  the  psychiatrist 
didn’t  feel  she  was  mentally  able  to  go 
through  an  abortion;  she  had  the  child; 
breast-fed  him;  after  5  days  in  the 
hospital  and  a  week  home  her  parents 
pressured  her  to  give  it  up  for  adop¬ 
tion. 

Lucky  for  her  she  was  able  to  avoid 
remorse  by  not  having  had  an  abor¬ 
tion. 

Just  about  this  time  (5  p.m.),  the 
word  had  gotten  out,  people  (mostly 
young)  all  over  the  Bay  Area  would 
be  “dropping  acid” — ingesting  LSD — 
in  preparation  for  a  prelude  to  the 
Trips  Festival  that  was  advertised  in 
the  papers  as  “The  Acid  Test,”  to 
begin  9  o’clock  that  night  at  the  Fill¬ 
more  Auditorium. 

Can  you  visualize  a  ballroom  sur- 
realistically  seething  with  a  couple  of 
thousand  bodies  stoned  out  of  their 
everlovin’  bruces  in  crazy  costumes 
and  obscene  makeup  with  a  raucous 
rock’n’roll  band  and  stroboscopic  lights 
and  a  thunder  machine  and  balloons 
and  beads  and  streamers  and  electronic 
equipment  and  the  back  of  a  guy’s  coat 
proclaiming  Please  don’t  believe  in 
magic  to  a  girl  dancing  with  4-inch 
eyelashes  so  that  even  the  goddam 
Pinkerton  Guards  were  contact  high? 

It  was  arranged  by  former  novelist 
Ken  Kesey,  who  has  since  been  arrested 
for  throwing  pebbles  at  people  from 
a  rooftop  where  he  was  stashed  with 
a  19-year-old  gii’l  and  some  pot  he  had 
borrowed  from  Tim  Leary’s  daughter’s 
underpants,  Ph.D. 

He  asked  me  to  take  the  microphone 
and  contribute  to  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  scene.  “All  I  know,”  I 
announced,  “is  that  if  I  were  a  cop 
and  I  came  in  here,  I  wouldn’t  know 
where  to  begin.” 

Our  next  stop  was  determined  by  a 
press  release  from  campaign  head¬ 
quarters  of  Robert  Scheer,  who  is  run¬ 
ning  for  Congress  in  Oakland: 


S.  &R°sS 


“Berkeley  (UPIP) — Usually  inform¬ 
ed  sources  reported  today  that  an  out¬ 
lawed  left-wing  psychedelic  splinter 
within  the  Scheer  campaign  will  cau¬ 
cus  with  Paul  Krassner  2  a,m.  Satur¬ 
day  night,  January  8th,  at  the  Jabber- 
wock  [coffee  housd].  These  authorita¬ 
tive  sources  reported  that  Krassner, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  deliver  a  preview  of  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  for  1966.  .  .  .” 

At  the  caucus  I  read  aloud  a  head¬ 
line  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner : 
“Pope  Will  Do  ‘Anything’  For  Peace.” 
It  was,  I  felt,  a  proper  introduction 
to  the  state  of  Lyndon  Johnson’s  union. 

I  wonder  if  the  Pope  would  perform 
an  abortion  on  Luci  Baines  if  it  would 
bring  about  world  peace.  Staughton 
Lynd  knocked  her  up  for  just  that 
purpose,  you  know.  That’s  really  why 
they  took  his  passport  away. 

At  a  fund-raising  cocktail  party  for 
Bob  Scheer,  the  remark  had  been  made : 
“The  New  Left  writes  so  many  posit¬ 
ion-papers  that  they  have  no  time  for 
sex.  They  just  take  a  position.” 

But,  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  all 
you  found  at  this  strange  coffee-shop 
caucus  was  a  bunch  of  New  Leftovers, 
reeking  with  sensuality. 

Now,  I’ve  been  at  demonstrations 
where  TV  cameramen  take  shots  only 
of  guys  with  beards  and/or  other  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  beatnikism — the  mass 
media  are  to  LBJ  as  Goebbels  was  to 
Hitler  (although  Johnson  watches  TV 
and  perhaps  he  really  believed  that 
only  weirdos  and  Reds  were  doing  all 
the  dissenting) — but  if  there  had  been 
any  TV  people  at  this  gathering  they 
wouldn’t  have  had  to  be  at  all  selective 
in  order  to  get  their  slanted  footage. 

Scheer  was  disappointed  on  another 
level.  “I  wanted  a  coalition  of  love,” 
he  complained,  “but  there’s  too  much 
hostility  here.”  He  reflected  upon  this 
portion  of  his  constituents.  “I  hate 
them,”  he  explained. 

He  was  especially  bitter  over  a  Ne¬ 
gro  from  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
w'ho  was  apparently  drunk  and  kept 
yelling  “Boo!”  I  didn’t  realize  he  was 
jeering;  since  Scheer’s  platform  in¬ 
cludes  the  legalization  of  marijuana, 
I  thought  he  was  simply  shouting  out 
that  particular  plank.  (An  official 
publication  of  the  Bay  Area  Trans- 
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portation  Study  advises:  “Safety — At 
the  request  of  the  State  Highway 
Engineer  I  am  asking  all  you  Berkeley 
teaheads  to  lay  off  the  boo  when  you’re 
behind  the  wheel.”) 

Anyway,  it  seems  the  VDC  wanted 
to  have  a  Negro,  and  though  this  one 
was  stealing  money  from  them  and 
they  knew  it,  they  still  kept  him  in 
their  office.  (How  many  Negroes  does 
the  President  have  to  appoint  to  his 
Cabinet  before  it  stops  being  news¬ 
worthy?)  Inasmuch  as  Scheer  was 
aware  of  the  VDC’s  eating  crow- 
jimism,  I  asked  why  he’d  waited  till 
now  to  rebel.  He  confessed,  “I  was  a 
schmuck.” 

What  can  you  do  except  support 
his  political  campaign  because  he’s 
displayed  such  a  rare  slice  of  honesty. 
Send  contributions  to  Scheer  for  Con¬ 
gress,  2214  Grove  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Although  he’s  long  been  active  in 
good  fights  (despite  being  terrified  of 
getting  arrested),  his  increasingly 
broad  support  is  based  mainly  on  his 
reputation  as  a  spokesman  for  op¬ 
position  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
this  newfound  respectability  is  relative: 
the  California  Democratic  Committee 
wanted  him  to  drop  his  platform  plank 
to  legalize  abortion. 

It  works  both  ways. 

Neal  Blumenfeld,  a  psychiatrist  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society 
for  Humane  Abortion,  has  been  active 
on  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee,  but 
to  avoid  giving  offense  the  SHA  transl¬ 
ated  this  to  “anti-war  groups”  in  their 
brochure.  At  the  conference  on  Sun¬ 
day,  those  two  unrespectabilities  were 
reconciled  by  a  lady  in  the  lavatory 
who  said,  according  to  my  spy:  “Abort¬ 
ion  really  is  the  most  important 
problem  in  the  world — if  all  those  war 
babies  hadn’t  been  produced  we  would 
not  have  the  fodder  to  fight  the  war 
in  Vietnam  today.” 

Three  plainclothesmen  were  taping 
the  proceedings — including,  I  trust,  Dr. 
Lucile  Newman’s  revelations  about  oL 
ficers  who  tell  a  girl  she  won’t  get 
any  pain-killing  drugs  unless  she  re¬ 
veals  the  name  of  the  abortionist  whose 
incomplete  or  infection-causing  work 
brought  her  to  the  hospital  which 
automatically  called  the  cops. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  the  theme 
of  this  conference  be  changed  to  some¬ 
thing  about  “maternal  welfare”  because 
the  word  abortion  would  antagonize 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  willing 
to  listen.  The  World  Health  Organizat¬ 
ion  uses  the  term  “fetal  death”;  some¬ 
one  suggested  “fetalectomy”  as  a  eu¬ 
phemism  for  that .  A  vote  was  taken 
and  the  sponsoring  organization  decided 
to  change  its  name  to  the  Society  for 
Humane  Trouble. 

Dr.  Henrie  was  the  luncheon  speaker. 
He  began :  “I  am  honored — it  is  always 
an  honor  for  an  ex-convict  to  speak...” 

There  was  a  pregnant  girl  at  the 
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conference.  If  she  had  come  in  the  hope 
of  Getting  Help  she  was  out  of  luck 
because  the  Society  is  unfortunately 
not  a  referral  organization. 

Her  existential  plight  would  have 
been  penetrated  by  indignant  hope  for 
the  future.  “But  there  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  any  tomorrow,”  Bob  Dylan  tells  her. 
“Every  time  I  wake  up,  no  matter  in 
what  position,  it’s  always  been  today.” 

Rowena  Gurner  claims  she  wouldn’t 
work  so  hard  for  a  lost  cause,  or  a 
50-year  project:  “We  insist  on  repeal 
of  the  laws  before  we  go  through  our 
menopause.”  Words  of  optimism, 
though,  are  merely  the  counterpoint 
theme  in  a  recurring  nightmare  of 
debate  for  the  girl  whose  protest  pla¬ 
card  reads  Abortion  Now! 

In  the  March,  1966  issue  of  Playboy, 
Dr.  Stephen  Larson  wrote: 

“Many  people  consider  therapeutic 
abortion  merely  an  extension  of  con¬ 
traception.  Obviously  the  two  are  not 
related,  since  one  process  occurs  before 
conception  and  the  other  after.  Ther¬ 
apeutic  abortion  involves  the  taking 
of  human  life  for  theoretically  humane 
reasons,  the  logical  extension  of  which 
would  be  the  practice  of  euthanasia 
in  the  cases  of  senile  or  cancerous 
patients.” 

In  the  February,  1966  issue  of 
Medical  Opinion  &  Review,  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Niswander  wrote: 

“We  do  not  believe  that  therapeutic 
abortions  are  murder.  They  are,  we 
agree,  interference  with  a  life-to-be, 
but  so  then  is  contraception  or,  indeed, 
sexual  continence.  Surely  the  ban  on 
sexual  union  imposed  upon  certain  of 
the  clergy  is  just  as  effective  in 
preventing  the  production  of  a  human 
life  as  is  legal  abortion. 

“Why  should  a  woman  who  carries 
a  sexual  impulse  to  completion  be 
subjected  to  a  death  risk  not  incurred 
by  a  second  woman  who  has  the  same 
impulse  not  gratified?  Is  the  sexual 
urge  unnatural?  We,  as  physicians, 
can  and  do  encourage  contreception  or 
continence,  but  should  we  punish  those 
who  fail  to  heed  our  warning?  We  do 
not  refuse  to  do  our  therapeutic  best 
for  the  cancer  patient  who  refuses 
surgery.” 

This  wasn’t  the  first  time  he  had 
publicly  decried  irrational  laws  that 
interfere  with  medical  practice. 
Consequently,  when  a  young  couple  in 
Ogden,  Utah  found  themselves  "with  an 
unwanted  pregnancy  and  didn’t  know 
where  to  seek  help,  they  checked  the 
professional  journals  for  liberal  articles 
on  abortion,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Nis¬ 
wander. 

He  advised  them  to  get  married. 

Is  he  any  better  than  that  doctor 
who  contributed  to  the  dialogue  bet¬ 
ween  the  Playboy  Philosophy  and  the 
Playmate  of  the  Month  (who  is  shown 
— in  keeping  with  a  recent  trend  of 
Togetherness  in  the  Centerfold — play¬ 


ing  golf  with  her  Daddy,  looking  at 
the  family  scrapbook  with  Mommy  and 
shoplifting  with  her  13-year-old  sister 
before  stripping  right  smack  down 
to  her  air  brush  for  a  stapled  display 
of  wholesome  lust)  ? 

Miss  March  and  Miss  Finkbine  are 
both  pretty  females,  but  Miss  March 
lives  in  Fantasyville  where  she  will 
never  become  impregnated  by  the  sperm 
that  spurts  upon  her  picture  in  dormi¬ 
tories  and  barracks  and  seminaries 
across  the  nation ;  Sherri  still  gets  calls 
from  mothers  with  young  daughters  in 
trouble;  as  does  helpless  Dr.  Henrie. 

“My  gynecologic  friends  are  always 
sympathetic,”  Dr.  Walter  Alvarez  wrote 
in  Modern  Medicine,  “and  they  say 
they  would  gladly  perform  a  curet- 
tement,  but  that  the  legal  situation  has 
become  so  precarious  that  even  if  they 
dared  perform  the  abortion,  their  hos¬ 
pital  authorities  would  not  let  them 
do  it.  And  so,  feeling  like  a  skunk,  I 
am  forced  to  turn  the  girl  away.” 

I  am  waiting  for  a  brave  doctor  to 
come  along  and  test  the  law.  I  want 
him  to  perform  an  abortion  and  call 
the  police  and  say,  “Hello,  police,  this 
is  Dr.  Soandso,  I  have  just  performed 
an  abortion  and  I  want  you  to  come 
here  and  arrest  me.”  And  then  I  want 
him  to  appeal  that  case  all  the  way  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  necessary. 
The  Realist  would  provide  for  legal 
costs.  As  we  go  to  press,  a  legendary 
Pennsylvania  clinic  has  been  raided.  It 
could  be  the  Scopes  trial  of  our  time. 

I  once  had  an  argument  about  co¬ 
incidence  with  an  LSD-guru.  “There 
are  no  coincidences,”  he  insisted.  “Just 
turn  your  TV  set  on,  but  with  the 
sound  off,  and  put  on  a  pre-taped  show, 
and  you’ll  see — it  all  fits  when  you’ve 
taken  LSD — there  are  no  coincidences.” 

I  had  tried  that  very  thing  (coinci¬ 
dentally)  before  I  had  ever  taken  LSD. 
Everything  did  fit,  but  still  you  knew 
it  was  coincidence. 

I  thought  about  this  when  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Abortion  and  Human  Rights 
was  over  and  I  was  ready  to  return  to 
the  outside  world,  which  had  been 
functioning  without  my  presence  the 
whole  while  we  had  been  wallowing 
in  moral  abstraction. 

I  mean;  even  that  fit,  in  the  same 
sense  that  an  intellectual  teach-in  on 
Vietnam  fits  with  the  peasant  family 
that  has  been  burned,  some  alive  and 
some  dead,  out  of  their  village. 

We  have  more  respect  for  an  unde¬ 
veloped  fetus  than  we  do  for  an  unde¬ 
veloped  nation. 

On  Monday  morning  I  visited  with 
my  favorite  reformed  demagogue,  Paul 
Jacobs,  who  is  somehow  able  to  play 
on  both  sides  of  the  power-struggle 
game  without  compromising  either  in 
the  process. 

It  was  he  who  first  suggested  to 
frustrated  Berkeley  students  that  they 
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•  For  Labor  Pains:  To  George  Rudd,  president  of  the 
striking  Hearse  and  Funeral  Drivers  union,  who  stated, 
“There  will  be  no  funeral  equipment  or  transportation 
available.  Michael  Quill  will  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  anybody  else.  His  body  will  be  taken  to  the  cemetery 
in  a  station  wagon.  If  Mr.  Quill  were  alive  today  he 
would  have  requested  this.” 

•  For  Management  Pains:  To  Bert  A.  Betts,  California 
state  treasurer,  who — when  admitted  Communist  Bet- 
tina  Aptheker  got  the  highest  vote  in  an  undergraduate 
election — warned  that  the  state’s  credit  rating  would 
suffer. 

•  For  Unmatched  Patriotism:  To  the  newly-divorced 
woman  who  recently  reported  her  ex-husband’s  change 
of  marital  status  to  his  draft  board,  whereupon  they 
drafted  him. 

•  For  Sticky  Consistency:  To  Alan  Long,  a  British  doc¬ 
tor,  who  publicly  expressed  his  worry  about  the  morality 
of  feeding  a  non-working  animal  (such  as  a  dog  or  a 
cat)  on  the  remains-  of  its  working  relatives  (the  cow 
and  the  horse).  A  lady  in  the  audience  said  her  dog  had 
thrived  14  years  on  a  strict  diet  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
grated  cheese  and  carrots.  The  New  Statesman  editorial¬ 
ly  extended  the  principle:  “Must  a  vegetarian  stop  his 
cat  from  devouring  mice,  or  a  pet  bird  from  eating  earth¬ 
worms?  The  problem  of  which  living  things  it  is  proper 
to  kill  is  confusing  .  .  .  .” 

•  For  Inspiring’ Responsibility:  To  the  Tallahasse  police 
department,  which  has  been  paying  $10  to  each  Florida 
State  University  student  who  reports  being  approached 
by  a  homosexual  at  the  local  bus  station. 

•  For  Latent  Anti-Semitism:  To  the  unidentified  would- 
be  attacker  who  threatened  a  19-year-old  Portland  State 
College  co-ed  with  a  knife.  She  pleaded,  “Please  don’t, 
I’m  a  Christian.”  The  man  replied,  “In  that  case,  I’ll 
let  you  go,”  and  fled  away. 

•  For  Blatant  Chutzpah:  To  neo-Nazi  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell,  who  snuck  into  Canada  unrecognized  by  dis¬ 
guising  himself  as  an  orthodox  Jewish  rabbi. 

•  For  Habit  Breaking:  To  Sister  Marie  Bernadette,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nun  who  received  rare  special  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Archbishop  of  Detroit  and  the  superior 
general  of  the  Glenmary  Sisters  to  play  the  lead  in  a 
romantic  18th  Century  Italian  Drama  to  be  presented  by 
the  University  of  Detroit  players.  This  is  the  first  time 
a  nun  has  had  an  active  role  in  a  university  production. 
In  the  play  Sister  Marie  will  masquerade  as  a  man. 


“Freedom  Now  and  Withdrawal  Now” — a  slogan 
coined  by  southern  Negro  demonstrators  for  the  Nov. 

27th  March  on  Washington  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  world  of  ever-changing  variables,  pegging  a 
broad  political  prophecy  to  a  date  or  to  a  specific  time- 
span  is  risky.  But  within  this  desperate  back-to-the- 
wall  nation  and  within  the  certainty  of  more  and  more 
Vietnams,  one  prognostication  seems  safe :  Before  this 
decade  ends,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  its 
affiliated  lunatic  fringe  will  have  “liquidated”  at  least 
a  few  of  the  more  effective  American  peace  leaders. 

As  in  France  during  the  final  period  of  the  Algerian 
war,  these  fanatical  right-wing  elements  will  seek  to 
terrorize  the  peace  movement’s  “dangerous”  (read: 
political)  segments  through  the  bombing  of  individual 
homes,  the  planting  of  plastic  bombs  at  protest  rallies, 
and  the  disappearance  through  kidnaping  of  “trouble¬ 
some”  adults  or  their  children. 


Ever  since  visits  to  China  and  Cuba,  I  have  spoken 
on  “controversial”  issues  to  the  widest  variety  of  audi¬ 
ences  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Except  with  all- 
Negro  audiences,  I  always  know  beforehand  the  two 
stock  reactions  to  unpleasant  crystal-ball  gazing. 

The  first  is  disbelief  and  anger,  which  are  visibly 
rooted  in  naivete,  willful  ignorance  and  patriotism. 

The  second  reaction  (an  aspect  of  the  weird  Ameri¬ 
can  mentality)  is  to  blame  the  weather  forecaster  for 
the  storm  or  hurricane  he  warns  is  coming. 

Were  friend  or  foe  to  tell  me  that  I  was  unknowingly 
living  atop  an  active  volcano,  my  reaction  would  be  one 
of  unqualified  gratitude,  even  if  I  were  awakened  with 
the  discomforting  information  at  the  hour  of  3  a.m. 

By  contrast,  the  twisted  American  white  man  erupts 
with  hostility  and  resentment.  Unfortunately,  this  irra¬ 
tional  cultural  phenomenon  of  our  soft  and  affluent  so¬ 
ciety  includes  numerous  persons  in  the  different  peace 
organizations. 

In  other  words,  -because  of  the  opening  paragraph 
above,  I  shall  now  be  accused  of  implanting  murderous 
homefront  ideas  in  the  hitherto  vacant  minds  of  the 
well-armed  Minutemen,  Hell’s  Angels  and  those  CIA 
operatives  who,  on  foreign  soil,  have' long  been  assassi¬ 
nating  opponents  of  Washington’s  cold-war  policies 
(with  no  forceful  protects  from  the  American  peace 
movement) . 

Is  it  far-fetched  to  speculate  that  LBJ  himself  may 
well  realize  that  the  CIA  won’t  hesitate  to  liquidate  him 
too  if,  to  assure  his  re-election,  he  “goes  soft”  in  Viet- 
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nam?  Washington’s  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable 
“spooks”  trust  no  president,  whether  Eisenhower,  Ken¬ 
nedy  or  Johnson,  who  has  mental  reservations  about 
military  solutions  and  who  is  at  all  responsive  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  polls. 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson’s  colleague,  Jack  Anderson, 
reported  recently  in  their  syndicated  column  that  dis¬ 
trustful  zealots  in  the  intelligence  community  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  tap  Lyndon’s  White  House  telephone. 

(Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  the  CIA  is  likely 
to  hire  underworld  assassins  for  most  of  its  domestic 
slayings,  rather  than  run  the  risk,  through  direct  in¬ 
volvement,  of  getting  caught.  This  tactic  would  be 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  American  way  of  pink¬ 
cheeked  ehoir-boy  innocence  in  power  politics.  Within 
the  U.S.  the  going  price  for  an  ordinary  murder  by  hire 
is  only  a  couple  thousand  dollars.  For  a  few  thousand 
more,  the  CIA  can  bribe  the  highest  cops  and  the  most 
impeccable  prosecutors  into  conducting  the  type  of  farci¬ 
cal  investigation  and  trial  that  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  bold  gunning-down  last  year  of  Malcolm  X.) 

In  February,  1965,  following  the  initial  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  I  was  in  Indonesia  when  the  American 
peace  movement  suddenly  came  to  life  and  drew  into  its 
orbit  a  new  broadened  constituency. 

For  the  next  eight  months  until  my  return  home,  the 
continuous  dispatches  on  the  teach-ins,  large  demon¬ 
strations  and  the  student  March  on  Washington  were 
exciting  news.  This  overnight  development  was  all  the 
more  electrifying  for  a  citizen  abroad  who,  three  years 
earlier,  was  one  of  60  isolated  Americans  who  issued  the 
first  public  protest  against  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  (the  1962  Open  Letter  to  President  Kennedy). 

But  after  the  second  March  on  Washington  on  No¬ 
vember  27th  and  the  subsequent  slowdown  in  anti-war 
activity,  _  it  became  clear  that  most  of  the  intellectual 
community  (especially  the  university  professors)  had 
shot  its  bolt  and  had  gone  as  far  in  its  “militancy”  as 
it  was  going  to  go — at  least  until  a  clearly  imminent 
danger  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  itself. 

Structurally,  in  terms  of  a  cohesive  and  daily  func¬ 
tioning  coordinating  apparatus,  the  outlook  is  dismal 
for  effective  action  by  the  multiple  peace  groups  scat¬ 
tered  across  this  large  country.  From  the  backbiting 
and  petty  politicking  that  goes  on,  one  would  hardly 
guess  that  human  lives  are  at  stake. 

Overall,  in  well  over  100  communities,  probably  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  have  been  raised  for  anti-war  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  past  year.  Yet  the  movement’s  publicity 
techniques  remain  incredibly  amateurish  and  primitive. 

Across  the  country,  I  doubt  that  as  much  as  $25,000 
has  been  invested  in  the  self-reimbursing  sex-vices  of  pro¬ 
fessional  publicists — and  this  in  a  nation  where  official¬ 
dom  largely  ignores  or  sneers  at  even  intense  protests 
that  don’t  catch  the  public’s  attention  through  the 
proper  splash  in  the  mass  media. 

As  a  consequence,  the  many  pei-sqns  who  make  sac- 
l  ificial  contributions  to  the  diffei-ent  peace  organiza¬ 
tions  are  by  no  means  getting  the  maximum  return  for 
their  hai'd-eai-ned  dollai’s. 

But  the  movement’s  most  distui'bing  feature  is  its 
mushy  political  orientation  and  the  general  lack  of  any 
philosophical  undei-pinning.  The  effectiveness  of  a  na¬ 
tional  clergymen’s  peace  corrimittee,  for  example,  is 
being  undermined  because  of  internal  squabbling  and 
sophistry  over  whether  or  not  to  condemn  President 
Johnson. 


Hardly  any  of  the  peace  groups  discuss  the  Vietnam 
war  in  the  hard-line  language  of  Asians,  Africans  and 
Latin  Americans — that  is  to  say,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
neo-colonialism  and  Hitler-type  racist  warfare  against 
a  colored  people. 

At  peace  rallies  many  teach-in  professors,  Quaker 
lobbyists,  men  of  the  cloth  and  others  win  popular 
applausf  by  loudly  damning  the  war.  But  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  on  junkets  to  Saigon  these  men  and  women 
maintain  warm,  cordial,  first-name  relations  with  the 
Bundys,  the  Harrimans,  the  Rostows  and  the  Lodges — 
every  one  of  whom,  at  any  future  war  crimes  trials, 
would  unquestionably  be  shot. 

(Abroad,  the  Bertrand  Russell  Peace  Foundation 
plans  soon  to  conduct  12  weeks  of  war  crimes  hearings, 
with  one  hundred  or  more  witnesses  from  Vietnam.  Per¬ 
haps  some  Negi-oes  from  Birmingham,  Watts  and  Selma 
will  be  invited  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  tribunal.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  peace  leaders  who 
consistently  defy  the  power  structure  and  do  not  flirt 
with  the  Administration  share  generally  a  backgi-ound 
of  principled  participation  in  civil  rights.  In  this 
categoi-y  I  include  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  and  Dave 
Dellinger,  among  others.  It  is  these  individuals  that 
Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  had  in  mind  when  he 
said,  “These  Viet  Cong  backei-s  are  just  the  same  old 
civil  rights  crowd.  And  now  the  people  up  North  are 
worried  about  them  too.” 

As  the  rhythm  of  anti-war  protests  has  quickened  and 
decelerated,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  stood  still. 
Since  mid-1965,  speai-headed  by  a  burst  of  temporarily 
successful  CIA  activity,  the  U.S.  has  staged  a  series  of 
surprising  comebacks  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa 
through  half  a  dozen  right-wing  military  coups. 

Africans  have  begun  saying  they  expect  their  divided 
continent  will  soon  be  the  target  of  massive  American 
intervention:  coups  d’etat  through  bribery,  economic 
manipulation  of  the  prices  of  primary  crops  and  the 
assassination  of  anti-colonialist  leaders  such  as  Kwame 
Nkrumah*  (“The  only  colonialist  or  imperialist  that  I 
trust  is  a  dead  one,”  he  wrote  in  1960  in  a  warning  let¬ 
ter  to  Patrice  Lumumba). 

Washington’s  current  reputation  abroad  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  and  other  Latins 
expect  that  their  area  may  be  the  site  for  the  next 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  next  Vietnam. 

The  dismaying  prospect  here  at  home  is  that,  after 
each  such  dispatch  of  the  Marines  and  the  B-52s,  we 
shall  have  to  devote  a  long  and  painful  period  to  edu- 

*Overthrown  2%  weeks  after  this  was  written. 


“Please  feel  free  to  say  anything  at 
all  that  pops  into  your  mind.  Unless,  of 
course,  it’s  Communist-inspired.” 
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eating  the  American  people  to  the  specific  geo-political 
realities  and  to  exposing  the  new  official  lies. 

I  see  no  immediate  prospect  that  most  unsophisticated 
Americans  will  carry  over  to  future  interventions  the 
costly  lessons  of  Vietnam. 

Even  in  tragic  Spain  the  U.S.  is  now  on  the  hot  seat. 
The  recent  crash  of  a  nuclear  bomber,  which  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  hydrogen  bomb,  has  triggered  violent  protests  by 
students  and  workers  against  the  presence  of  American 
bases  in  their  country.  Dictator  Franco  has  bowed  to 
popular  feeling  and  has  banned  further  nuclear-armed 
flights  over  Spanish  territory. 

In  Algiers,  the  student  federation  cooperated  with 
visiting  Moroccan  students  in  protesting  the  abduction 
and  presumed  murder  of  Moroccan  exile  leader  Mehdi 
Ben  Barka  in  the  streets  of  Paris  (the  latest  CIA  op¬ 
eration  in  France).  The  Algerian  students  then  ex¬ 
panded  the  scope  of  the  demonstration  into  a  mass  pro¬ 


test  against  the  pro-American  junta  of  Col.  Boume- 
dienne. 

Halfway  around  the  world,  on  the  Japanese  island  of 
Okinawa,  nationalist  resentment  against  the  American 
military  occupation  mounts  and  smoulders  while  vir¬ 
tually  no  one  in  the  American  peace  movement  pays  the 
slightest  attention.  Japan  itself  moves  inexorably  to¬ 
ward  its  biggest  political  crisis  in  1970  when  the  U.S. 
“security  treaty”  comes  up  for  renegotiation  over  very 
substantial  popular  opposition. 

In  South  Korea,  the  puppet  regime  .last  summer  put 
another  nail  in  its  coffin  by  dispatching,  at  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers’  expense,  15,000  combat  troops  to  Vietnam.  Still 
not  satisfied,  Washington  is  demanding  a  still  larger 
contingent — not  for  military  purposes,  but  in  the  futile 
hope  of-  undercutting  the  Asian  charge  of  a  “white 
man’s  war  in  Vietnam.” 

In  Seoul  during  the  autumn,  the  U.S.  ambassador  and 
the  American  military  commander  saw  to  it  that  the 
exploitative  Korea- Japan  “normalization”  treaties  were 
rammed  through  parliament  over  the  bloodied  heads  of 
popular  demonstrations. 

I  could  go  on  and  on — listing,  for  example,  the  liber¬ 
ation  and  anti-colonial  movements  in  Venezuela,  Portu- 
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guese  Guinea  and  Aden.  Were  they  to  receive  messages 
of  moral  support  from  the  American  peace  movement, 
their  morale  would  soar.  But  if  any  of  the  peace  organ¬ 
izations  have  issued  a  single  press  release  to  express 
solidarity  with  the  aims  of  their  brave  counterparts  in 
any  of  these  countries,  I  have  yet  to  see  it. 

In  1962,  in  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  in  Vietnam,  large 
rallies  were  held  to  hail  the  first  60  Americans  who 
urged  a  negotiated  end  to  the  “special  war”  being 
waged  by  “the  green  berets.”  We  who  had  signed  the 
appeal  (which  Kennedy  never  answered)  felt  touched 
and  also  undeserving  of  the  praise  heaped  upon  us. 
For  in  reality  we  had  risked  little  except  the  transient 
displeasure  of  misinformed  fellow  citizens  and  new 
entries  on  various  Washington  blacklists. 

Personal  reasons  make  it  painful  to  condemn  the 
narrow  horizon  and  the  glaring  administrative  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  American  peace  movement.  As  one  who 
grew  up  in  a  peace-oriented  home,  I  have  long  known 
many  of  the  leaders  and  activists  in  the  War  Resisters 
League,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

During  my  school  years  my  mother  was  an  active 
member  in  Boston  of  the  WILPF.  In  college,  I  joined 
the  FOR  and  WRL,  as  well  as  the  more  militant  Youth 
Committee  Against  War.  Later,  the  federal  government 
prosecuted  me  as  a  conscientious  objector  for  refusing 
to  go  to  a  camp.  Socially,  I  long  moved  in  a  pacifist/ 
liberal/anti-Communist/civil-libertarian  milieu. 

Today,  however,  I  have  to  part  ideological  company 
with  old  pacifist  friends  who  condemn  “impartially”  the 
violence  of  an  occupation  army  and  the  violence  of 
Vietnamese  guerrillas  defending  their  homeland. 

Six  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  revolution, 
I  also  parted  company  with  pacifists  who  took  an  abso¬ 
lutist  position  toward  the  execution  of  the  Batistiano 
war  criminals  and  who  condemned  Castro’s  stationing 
of  missiles  on  the  island. 

An  absolutist  opposition  to  capital  punishment  was 
both  thoughtless  and  politically  irrelevant  in  the  case 
of  Batista’s  murderers  and  torturers.  All  of  them  — 
plus  their  relatives  and  even  their  children — would  have 
died  anyway,  at  the  hands  of  infuriated  mobs  and  in¬ 
dividuals  seeking  personal  revenge,  if  Fidel  Castro 
had  not  held  trials  and  insisted  that  courtroom  rules 
of  evidence  be  adhered  to  despite  the  popular  passions. 

(Jn  1933,  when  the  Cuban  people  overthrew  Macha¬ 
do,  another  Batista-type  dictator,  mob  lynchings  and 
private  vengeance  prevailed.) 

Because  many  torture  victims  had  died,  and  because 
there  frequently  were  no  eye-witnesses  to  testify,  a 
number  of  notorious  torturers  were  acquitted  for  lack 
of  evidence.  At  Fidel’s  order  they  were  allowed  to  live 
unmolested  in  Cuba.  Most,  of  course,  “fled”  to  “free¬ 
dom”  in  Miami.  One  can  always  expect  the  majority 
of  Americans  to  swallow  any  unlikely  story  provided 
it  is  garnished  with  anti-Communism.  But  I  became 
exasperated  with  pacifist,  Quaker  and  liberal  friends 
for  inexcusable  and  protracted  gullibility  ab&ut  the 
cynical  propaganda  barrage  on  the  Cuban  “refugees.” 

As  viewed  from  abroad,  one  way  out  of  the  U.S.  peace 
movement’s  present  blind  alleys  can  be  found  in  several 
resolutions  at  the  January  3-12  A-A-A  (Afro-Asian- 
Latin  American)  solidarity  conference  in  Havana — a 
very  important,  poorly-reported  gathering  of  500  dele¬ 
gates  from  82  countries  that  zeroed  in  on  U.S.  policies 
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around  the  world. 

The  delegates  paid  tribute  to  peace  activity  in  the 
U.S.,  and  hailed  those  Americans  who  are  opposing  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Then,  in  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  delegations 
from  Jamaica,  Venezuela  and  Indonesia,  the  conference 
noted  that  the  Negro  struggle  in  North  America  “is 
becoming  ever  sharper  and  ever  more  violent,  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  ghettos  themselves  are  more 
and  more  identifying  their  struggle  with  that  of  the 
oppressed  and  exploited  of  Latin  America,  Asia  and 
Africa”  and  that  “during  the  uprising  of  Watts  (Los 
Angeles)  and  Chicago,  Negro  North  Americans  openly 
proclaimed  themselves  to  be  fighting  in  a  common  cause 
with  their  Vietnamese  brothers  against  U.S.  l-acism  and 
imperialism.” 

The  confei-ence  resolved  that  “while  geographically 
Negro  North  Americans  are  not  a  part  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Asia  or  Africa,  the  special  circumstances  of  their 
oppression  and  struggle  warrant  consideration  as  a 
special  case.”  The  resolution  recommended  “a  mecha¬ 
nism  through  which  representatives  of  Negroes’  clearly 
anti-imperialist  organizations  can  participate  in  future 
conferences  and  in  the  organization  of  the  three  con¬ 
tinents.” 

The  wording  of  the  resolution  is  a  clear  cue  for  U.S. 
peace  forces.  Only  if  “clearly  anti-imperialist”  can  they 
cement  meaningful  working  ties  and  formulate  common 
goals  with  the  darker  peoples  who  are  quite  prepared  to 
risk  guerrilla,  conventional  or  nuclear  war  rather  than 
submit  anew  to  outside  domination  in  any  guise. 

Says  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia:  “There  can 
be  no  world  peace  as  long  as  imperialism  still  exists.” 

My  serious  mental  reservations  about  the  U.S.  peace 
movement  do  not  lead  me  into  romantic  illusions  about 
even  the  newer  and  more  militant  civil  rights  organi¬ 
zations. 

Progr-amatically,  they  are  still  floundering.  But  as  a 
force  for  peace,  the  better  and  more  courageous  ele¬ 
ments  in  SNCC  (Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee)  and  kindred  groups  ai*e  destined  by  objec¬ 
tive  historic  cii'cumstances  to  supplant  those  pe^ce  or¬ 
ganizations  which  fail  to  move  with  the  changing  times 
and  to  l'espond  to  current  urgent  needs. 

What  was  more  or  less  adequate  yesterday  is  obso¬ 
lete  today.  In  the  immediate  postwar  period,  a  handful 
of  dedicated  Quaker  and  pacifist  lobbyists  fought  with 
the  Pentagon  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  skillfully 
blocked  the  enactment  of  permanent  peacetime  con¬ 
scription. 

In  the  late  ’50s  and  early  ’60s  SANE  (Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy),  Women  Strike  for  Peace  and 
the  old-line  pacifist  gi'oups  helped  create  the  popular 
antipathy  to  radioactive  fallout  that  made  possible  the 
U.S. -Soviet  ban  on  nuclear  tests. 

(That  Washington  viewed  the  ban  as  primarily  a 
measui'e  to  contain  China  was  probably  the  decisive 
factor  in  winning  Republican  and  other  conservative 
votes  in  Congress.) 

Nothing  fails  like  success.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
the  peace  organizations,  as  now  constituted,  have  be¬ 
come  passe  and  will  become  increasingly  irrelevant  in 
the  bloody  anti-colonial  struggles  of  the  next  few  years  ? 
Their  vision  and  even  their  morality  can  be  called  into 
question  when  we  remember  their  appalling  silence  on 
Vietnam  (spasmodically  broken  by  one-shot,  formalistic 
protests)  during  the  1961-1964  war  period. 


They  did  not  focus  on  Vietnam  until  Johnson  seemed 
to  risk  nuclear  confrontation  with  Peking  and  Moscow 
in  February  1965  by  bombing  above  the  17th  parallel. 

To  be  fair,  a  share  of  the  blame  for  inactivity  rests 
on  the  press  for  long  failing  to  communicate  the  under¬ 
lying  dangers  during  the  slow,  gradual  escalation  prior 
to  1965.  Nonetheless,  experienced  peace  activists  know 
better  than  to  await  belated  danger  cues  from  the  mass 
media. 

Despite  the  tragedy  of  the  delayed  mobilization  of 
peace  forces  to  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  wholly 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  present  peace  leaders  to  be¬ 
come  actively  aroused  about  the  bi'ewing  nationalist 
crises  in  Korea,  Aden,  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere 
until  there’s  a  military  flareup  or  until  the  New  York 
Times,  on  its  front  and  editorial  pages,  gets  around  to 
presenting  some  of  the  facts  in  proper,  ui’gent  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Meanwhile,  the  signs  have  recently  multiplied  of 
“guts”  opposition  by  Negroes  to  America’s  interven¬ 
tionist  course  abroad.  SNCC’s  now-famous  statement  in 
January  and  Julian  Bond’s  subsequent  eviction  from 
the  state  legislature  of  Georgia  are  among  the  most 
dramatic  auguries. 

Several  weeks  later,  140  Air  Force  military  police¬ 
men  (many  of  them  Negroes)  were  ordered  to  evict 
100  impoverished  Negro  squatters  from  the  deactivated 
Greenville,  Mississippi  Air  Force  Base.  The  two-day 
“live-in”  demonstx-ation  began  as  an  economic  protest 
against  delays  in  a  food  distribution  program  of  the 
federal  government.  But,  as  the  Times  reported  on 
February  2nd,  “it  turned  briefly  into  an  attack  on  the 
Government,  its  policies  in  Vietnam,  and  white  political 
leaders  in  general. 

“  ‘Don’t  fight  for  the  white  folks,’  James  Phipps,  a 
young  Negi*o  worker  for  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party,  shouted  at  Negro  air  policemen. 

“  ‘I  ain’t  going  to  no  Vietnam,’  another  shouted. 
‘I’m  not  going  to  fight  for  no  white  folks’  democracy,’ 
still  another  cried.” 

The  mood  of  Negroes  portends  serious  intenxal  trouble 
for  the  armed  foi’ces  of  the  United  States;  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  Both  within  the  U.S.  and  at  locally  un¬ 
popular  military  bases  around  the  woidd,  the  dispropor¬ 
tionately  high  pei'centage  of  Negi^o  draftees  will  before 
long  confront  the  soldier’s  classic  choice  of  obeying  or 
disobeying  ordei’s  of  a  government  from  which  he  has 
come  to  feel  alienated. 

In  a  letter  recently  to  the  New  York  Times,  a  Negro 
pi’ofessor  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Robert  S. 
Browne,  pi'edicted  that  the  first  outbreaks  of  Negro  dis¬ 
obedience  in  the  aiuned  forces  will  come  during  U.S. 
intei'vention  in  some  African  countiy. 

At  this  writing  I  am  not  cei’tain  that  Julian  Bond 
and  SNCC,  immersed  in  their  own  organizational  pri¬ 
orities,  will  move  promptly  to  provide  the  rallying 
leadership  for  the  anti-war,  anti-colonial  rumblings  in 
the  Negro  community.  However,  I  feel  safe  in  para¬ 
phrasing  what  Negro  columnist  Chester  Higgins  wrote 
two  yeai-s  ago  in  a  different  context  but  similar  situa¬ 
tion:  If  Julian  Bond  and  SNCC  do  not  try,  or  fail  in 
an  attempt,  to  organize  Negroes  as  a  force  for  peace,  it 
will  merely  mean  that  they  have  not  grabbed  the  right 
handle,  not  turned  the  proper  key,  not  made  the  correct 
approach  to  gain  popular  confidence  and  adherence. 

But  someone  else  will — and  soon.  Because  common 
sense  and  history  won’t  be  forever  denied. 
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The  Future  of  Campus  Protest 

by  Ed  Schwartz 


Students  for  Moral  Action  was  formed  in  June, 
1968,  as  a  coalition  of  dissidents  from  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
the  Students  Peace  Union,  and  the  Intercollegiate  So¬ 
ciety  of  Individualists.  The  alliance  surprised  many 
observers,  who  had  assumed  serious  conflicts  among  the 
disparate  groups. 

SMA,  however,  was  unconcerned.  “We  are  all  out  to 
restructure  the  thinking  of  the  world,”  a  spokesman 
commented.  “The  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  a  question  of  means,  not  ends.  Our  common 
ground  is  considerable.” 

Of  course,  historical  factors  were  important  to  the 
group’s  establishment.  By  1968,  the  Johnsonian  consen¬ 
sus  had  reached  global  proportions. 

To  achieve  better  unity  in 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  Har¬ 
old  Wilson  had  contracted 
Bill  Moyers  to  act  as  his 
press  secretary  as  well.  The 
renewed  evidence  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  solidarity  encouraged 
Charles  de  Gaulle  to  admit 
that  a  united  Europe  might 
well  include  the  United 
States  and  to  lease  missile 
contracts  for  the  force  de 
frappe  to  the  Lockheed  Cor¬ 
poration.  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  Shelepin  won  con¬ 
siderable  acclaim  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  mediation  of  New 
York’s  second  major  transit 
strike.  West  Germany  was 
purchased  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  by  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment. 

Events  in  this  country 
were  no  less  significant. 

Following  the  collapse  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  Congressional  elections  of 
1966,  Congressmen  of  the  GOP  were  encouraged  to 
enter  Democratic  primaries  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
they  disagreed  with  the  nominee.  Playwright  Arthur 
Miller  announced  that  his  next  major  work  would  be  a 
dramatization  of  The  Making  of  the  President,  196Jf. 
John  Lindsay  was  appointed  Vice-President,  filling  a 
post  left  vacant  by  the  quiet  disappearance  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  Thailand  several  months  earlier.  Robert 
Kennedy  announced  his  intention  to  become  President 
Johnson’s  brother. 

So  it  was  that  the  pace  of  events  drove  Students  for 
Moral  Action  into  its  own  improbable  coalition. 

A  joint  organizational  meeting  was  held  in  Port 
Huron,  Michigan  and  Sharon,  Connecticut,  where  Bob 
Parris,  William  Buckley,  H.  L.  Hunt,  Cassius  Clay  and 
Carl  Oglesby  outlined  the  important  tasks  which  lay 
before  them. 

Following  the  inspiration  of  these  remarks,  the  others 
decided  that  stands  on  specific  issues  would  be  avoided. 

“We’re  out  to  change  patterns  of  thought,  not  its 
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specific  configurations,”  newly-elected  chairman  Mario 
Savio  noted.  “By  focusing  our  attention  too  heavily  on 
any  one  issue,”  he  continued,  “we  may  fail  to  articulate 
the  basic  spiritual  disintegration  promulgated  by  the 
steady  eradication  of  history.” 

Former  YAF  President,  Tom  Huston,  added:  “We 
seek  not  a  Great  Society,  but  a  Good  Society.” 

Structure  posed  particular  problems.  Although  both 
factions  agreed  that  leadership  was  disastrous  to  any 
organization,  the  specific  form  of  non-leadership  was 
debated  strenuously. 

SDS  converts  remained  wedded  to  their  concept  of 
participatory  democracy,  by  which  regional  committees 
would  make  decisions  independent  of  a  national  office 
created  to  encourage  articles  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  section. 

The  Intercollegiate  Society  of  Individualists  and 
YAF  objected  to  group  coordination  of  any  kind,  coun¬ 
tering  the  regional  committee  approach  with  an  Auton¬ 
omous  Individual  Plan  by  which  each  member  could 
make  policy  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  a  compromise  was  reached  permitting  the 
SDS  committees,  while  allowing  for  personal  policy 
statements  whenever  an  individual’s  views  conflicted 
with  the  majority  position  on  matters  of  substance.  It 
was  felt  that  this  approach  would  discourage  faction- 
alization. 

Initially,  programming  was  quite  successful.  A  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  Individual  Social  Ethics,  or  RISE,  project 
was  conceived  to  make  inroads  into  suburban  areas. 
Locals  were  encouraged  to  revise  municipal  charters  to 
incorporate  Calhoun’s  Doctrine  of  Interposition. 

For  some,  of  course,  work  was  difficult.  Staff  members 
were  required  to  live  with  the  natives  and  to  adopt 
their  customs  to  gain  acceptance.  The  steady  round  of 
cocktail  parties,  PTA  meetings,  church  bazaars  and 
high  school  football  games  proved  a  strain  on  many 
accustomed  to  the  wholesome  decadence  of  the  slums. 
Despite  these  hardships,  however,  progress  was  re¬ 
ported. 

Indeed,  the  group  was  soon  accorded  national  atten¬ 
tion.  As  expected,  The  New  York  Times  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  ran  a  lead  article  entitled  “The  New  Moralists,” 
commending  the  organization  for  “raising  questions 
also  posed  by  the  New  York  Times,”  but  condemning 
it  for  “a  failure  to  relate  to  an  earlier  moralist  tradi¬ 
tion.” 

Esquire  devoted  an  entire  supplement  to  “The  New 
Look  in  Morality,”  with  color  photos  of  Savio,  Oglesby 
and  Huston  sporting  madras  jackets  at  a  cookout  in 
Larchmont. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  dampened  a  few  activist 
spirits  with  a  piece  called  “Why  I  Left  the  Moralists,” 
composed  by  a  dissident  who  had  tried  to  become  a 
leader  in  the  group;  but  this  blast  was  smothered  by 
Look’s  feature,  “The  Decent  Generation,”  citing  “a  new 
language,  not  always  easy  to  understand,  but  sincere 
and  forthright  in  tone.” 

Nonetheless,  problems  did  arise.  Early  in  1969,  Moral 
Rearmament,  a  splinter  group  recovering  from  the 
1950’s,  filed  a  suit  in  federal  court,  “for  stealing  our 
trade  name.” 

“We’ve  been  talking  morality  before  these  kids  ever 
heard  the  term,”  a  spokesman  complained,  gently  pet¬ 
ting  a  cocker  spaniel  nestled  at  his  feet. 

Savio  was  quick  to  point  out:  “Morality  need  not  be 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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^  "...  Because  burning  my  draft  card  would  be  meaningless — too  indirect — and  only  a  nut  would 

I’d  like  to  report  a  mash  call.”  set  fire  to  himself !  So  I  thought,  ‘Why  not  set  fire  to  the  people  on  the  draft  board?  .  . 


co-existing 


by  Saul  Heller 


Can  Girls  Be  Dogs? 

Two  girls  who  wanted  to  reserve  dog  kennel  space 
on  the  superliner  United  States,  to  enable  them  to  get 
inexpensive  passage  to  Europe,  have  been  turned  down 
by  the  steamship  company.  The  girls  even  offered  to 
to  dress  for  the  part,  donning  the  garb  of  a  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  and  a  collie  respectively,  but  the  company  just 
couldn’t  see  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  told  the  girls  in  a 
letter  that  the  rejection  was  based  primarily  on  ethical 
grounds.  “Can  one  escape  the  requirements  of  life — in 
this  case  money — by  disguise  and  pretense?  Further¬ 
more,  can  a  society  and  a  steamship  company  survive 
on  deception?”  the  spokesman  asked  in  his  letter. 

Well,  now,  both  society  and  steamship  companies 
have  been  doing  pretty  well  so  far,  and  deception  is 
not  exactly  unknown  among  them. 

If  the  application  was  accepted,  the  letter-writer 
comments  further,  “a  dreadful  chain  of  events”  would 
result.  “People  would  travel  as  cats,  birds,  excess  bag¬ 
gage  or  even  tangerines,”  he  predicts. 

I  wonder  what  the  company  would  have  said  if  two 
dogs  had  written  in,  offering  to  reserve  first  class  ac¬ 
comodations  in  the  people’s  section.  Would  steamship 
officials  have  been  so  severely  moral  when  the  economics 
of  the  situation  was  highly  favorable  to  them? 

Drafting  Away  Dissent 

Young  men  who  have  been  protesting  our  policies  in 
Vietnam  too  vehemently  are  being  expedited  by  their 
draft  boards  into  the  armed  forces.  Punishing  dissent 
is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  a  country  where  license 
is  more  valued  than  liberty.  Treating  dissenters  like 
patriots  is,  however,  a  different  story. 

If  this  policy  merely  sprinkled  disaffected  young 
people  into  the  armed  services,  it  would  be  bad  enough. 
Worse  yet,  it  is  likely  to  make  the  disaffected  men  al¬ 
ready  in  the  army  feel  that  being  drafted  is  a  punish¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  are  being  punished  without  even 
having  dissented.  What  better  way  is  there  of  increas¬ 
ing  military  discontent  and  reducing  the  armed  forces’ 
effectiveness? 

Maybe  we  should  investigate  our  draft  board  chiefs. 
Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  should  be  left  to 
our  foreign  policy  planners,  not  to  amateur  subversives 
in  charge  of  the  draft. 

What  G.I.s  in  Vietnam  Really  Want 

The  story  goes  that  G.I.s  in  Vietnam  are  enraged  at 
protests  here  aimed  at  ending  the  war.  The  way  things 
look,  G.I.s  not  only  don’t  like  being  shot  at;  they  also 
object  to  attempts  to  end  the  shooting. 

What  they  long  for,  the  press  tells  us,  is  for  pro¬ 
testers  who  want  them  to  be  sent  home  to  safety,  to  be 
drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam,  to  be  shot  at.  To  earn 
the  G.I.s’  gratitude,  Americans  in  the  U.S.  should 
stick  to  profiteering  and  leave  altruism  alone. 

War  is  hell,  but  peace  is  worse. 


The  Mellow  School  Days  a'Comin 1 

A  Harvard  psychiatrist  has  proposed  that  children 
be  taught  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages  in  school.  The 
idea  is  to  teach  Americans  how  to  handle  their  liquor 
early. 

Might  not  be  a  bad  notion,  particularly  since  young¬ 
sters  of  6  or  7  probably  couldn’t  handle  it  without 
suitable  instruction.  It’s  bad  enough  to  see  uninstructed 
adults  staggering  around  the  streets,  but  to  watch  tots 
unable  to  cope  with  a  load  would  be  downright  depres- 
sing. 

Our  Harvard  psychiatrist  believes  that  moderation 
should  be  taught  at  an  early  age,  since  drinking  often 
starts  then.  Maybe  we  could,  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
similar  reasons,  teach  kids  to  indulge  moderately  in 
cheating,  violence,  sex,  and  narcotics.  This  would 
insure  that  they  don’t  outdo  adults  before  they  come 
of  age. 

After  all,  if  we  permit  children  to  become  adults  too 
early,  what  incentive  will  they  have  to  grow  up? 

Should  Crooks  Be  Sued? 

The  U.S.  Government  recently  filed  suit  in  Federal 
Court  to  collect  $635,000  in  taxes  from  two  brothers 
who  had,  according  to  the  government’s  charges, 
stashed  $750,000  in  undeclared  income  into  a  secret 
bank  account.  The  consideration  of  the  government  in 
bringing  suit  against  the  brothers,  instead  of  arresting 
them,  merits  attention. 

Suits  and  injunctions  seem  to  be  gentlemanly  substi¬ 
tutes  for  arrest  and  prosecution  that  the  government 
uses  when  law  violators  have  done  unimportant  things, 
such  as  defraud  it  of  a  lot  of  money,  or  beat  up  a  Negro 
down  South.  Perhaps  the  techniques  will  some  day  be 
extended  to  other  groups  of  law  violators  as  well. 

If  underprivileged  crooks  ever  succeed  in  building  up 
an  effective  lobby  in  Congress,  they  could  do  worse 
than  press  for  an  extension  of  the  lawsuit  method  to 
all  persons  suspected  of  crimes.  Maybe  when  a  police¬ 
man  of  the  future  catches  a  crook  robbing  a  store,  he 
will  speed  to  court,  obtain  a  summons,  hot-foot  it  back 
to  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  serve  notice  on  the  crook 
— assuming  he  is  still  there. — of  the  government’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  the  theft. 

Court  costs  will  probably  leave  nothing  for  the  victim, 
if  the  government  wins  its  suit.  The  approach  is  never¬ 
theless  a  promising  one,  since  it  will  enrich  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  let  the  crook  off  easy,  and  punish  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  victim  of  the  crime — certainly  a  fair  shake, 
since  the  majority  is  being  benefited. 


“A  Popsicle  for  me  and  a  Fudgicle  for  my  brother.” 
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1  The  Rape  of  the  Foot 

The  Rape  of  the  Phallus 

^  by  Jack  Soifanoff,  D.C. 

by  William  Keith  C.  Morgan,  M.D. 

The  American  female  is  without  a  doubt  a  greater 
sufferer  of  pains  and  aches,  postural  and  structural  dis¬ 
tortions,  nervous  problems,  plus  conditions  and  compli¬ 
cations  in  other  remote  parts  of  the  body,  than  any 
other  female  on  the  face  of  the  globe — all  induced  by 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  civilization:  high  heeled 
shoes  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  specialists  deal¬ 
ing  with  feet,  a  curse  and  abomination  far  worse  than 
Chinese  foot-binding. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  8  out  of  10  adults  (most¬ 
ly  women)  and  7  out  of  10  children  and  teenagers 
(mostly  girls)  have  imperfect  or  faulty  feet  with  as¬ 
sociated  structural  problems,  But  feet  that  are  imper¬ 
fect  or  faulty  may  not  hurt  or  give  pain  for  many  years, 
as  the  majority  of  sufferers  start  off  with  unsuspected 
or  dormant  foot  prob¬ 
lems.  They  go  through 
an  incubation  period 
of  many  years  of 
gradual  deterioration. 

Suddenly  there  is  a 
flare-up  during  or  af¬ 
ter  middle  age  which 
often  —  literally  — 
takes  the  joy  out  of 
life.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  complaint  of  re¬ 
tirees  is  not  arthritis, 
circulatory  disturbances  or  metabolic  problems  such  as 
diabetes,  but  rather:  “My  feet  are  killing  me”  or  “I 
can’t  walk  a  block  without  pain”  or  “My  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  keep  my  feet  off  the  ground.” 

In  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Selective  Service  rejected 
more  than  two  million  men  because  of  faulty  feet.  In 
recent  years,  more  and  more  American  males  have  been 
developing  foot  problems.  To  the  old  woes  of  improperly 
fitted  shoes — too  narrow,  too  short,  pointed  toes,  the 
wrong  shoes  for  the  job — a  new  woe  was  added:  loafers. 

Loafers  are  fine — for  a  sitting  shoe.  But  they  lack  the 
support  of  a  lace  shoe  or  oxford  and  are  usually  fitted 
too  short  so  that  they  won’t  slip  off  or  ride  up  and  down 
the  heel.  They  are  usually  of  poor  construction,  ce¬ 
mented  together  rather  than  sewn,  and  they  run  over  at 
the  heels  and  soles  quickly.  Loafers  have  become  an 
important  primary  cause  of  male  foot  problems  in  this 
country. 

The  majority  of  foot  problems  and  deformities,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  women,  are  caused  directly  by  improp¬ 
erly  fitted  or  the  incorrect  type  of  shoes.  The  biggest 
culprit  has  always  been  high  heeled  shoes. 

As  the  end  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and 
at  the  risk  of  arousing  the  wrath  and  fury,  of  some 
females,  I  must  say  that  the  average  American  woman 
has  a  wonderful  aptitude  for'  inferiority  and  medioc¬ 
rity  when  it  comes  to  shoes.  She  will  go  to  almost  any 
length  to  avoid  looking  different  from  other  women  as 
far  as  shoes  are  concerned. 

No  matter  how  agonizing  or  painful  her  feet  are, 
and  regardless  of  age,  if  other  women  in  her  office  or 
business  or  social  circle  wear  high  heeled  shoes,  she 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Surgical  operations  fall  into  three  types. 

First,  there  are  those  which  are  socially  acceptable 
and  which  can  be  discussed  in  public  without  embar¬ 
rassment;  second,  there  are  those  such  as  hemorrhoi¬ 
dectomy  which  do  not  qualify  as  conversation  pieces 
and  generally  are  mentioned  only  in  whispers ;  and  last, 
there  are  those  which  are  actually  thought  to  add  to 
the  social  status  of  the  incised  subject. 

Those  in  the  latter  category  pass  rapidly  in  and  out 
of  favor.  While  nephopexy  was  in  vogue  30  years  ago, 
10  to  15  years  later  tonsillectomy  was  popular,  and 
currently  such  exotic  operations  as  hiatus  hernia  repair 
are  the  real  status  symbols. 

Before  an  operation  can  be  accepted  as  likely  to  add 
to  one’s  social  status,  certain  criteria  have  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  :  the  operation  must  be  performed  on  a  U  part 
of  the  body,  preferably  the  symptoms  which  it  aims  to 
relieve  should  be  vague  and  supratentorial  in  origin, 
and  last,  but  of  parafnount  importance,  there  should 
be  no  valid  medical  reason  for  it. 

(U  denotes  upper  and  refers  to  figures  of  speech 
and  terms  appropriate  to,  and  used  by  the  upper  class. 
Non-U  is  the  reverse  and  implies  lack  of  social  accepta¬ 
bility.  Thus,  “looking  glass”  is  U  while  “mirror”  is 
definitely  non-U.*) 

Routine  circumcision  completely  fulfills  the  second 
and  third  criteria  but  whether  the  operation  site  is  to 
be  classified  as  'U  or  non-U,  has  not  yet  been  decided 
by  Alan  Ross  or  Nancy  Mitford. 

This  ritual,  however,  has  become  so  widespread  in 
the  United  States  that  it  is  no  longer  much  of  a  status 
symbol,  and  a  situation  has  arisen  where  any  recently 
delivered  mother  who  is  eccentric  enough  to  wish  her 
child  to  retain  his  prepuce,  would  be  well  advised  to 
maintain  permanent  guard  over  it  until  such  time  as 
they  both  leave  the  hospital. 

The  nursery  staff  of  most  American  hospitals  have 
an  insatiable  urge  to  remove  the  foreskin  and  this 
instinct  often  causes  great  concern  among  European 
women  who  do  not  subscribe  to  this  practice  and  who 
through  force  of  circumstances  have  their  baby  in  the 
United  States. 

Why  is  the  operation  of  circumcision  practiced? 

One  might  as  well  attempt  to  explain  the  rites  of 
voodoo!  Ritual  is  seldom  self-explanatory  and  still  less 
frequently  logical.  Nevertheless,  at  least  two  origins 
of  circumcision  can  be  traced. 

First,  it  is  part  of  an  ancient  rite  practiced  by  many 
primitive  tribes  whereby  the  young  male,  and  less 
frequently  the  young  female,  gives  proof  of  his  or  her 
ability  to  endure  pain.  If  they  pass  the  test  with  forti¬ 
tude,  they  are  then  accepted  into  the  tribe  as  fully 
developed  adults  with  the  attendant  privileges. 

Thus,  in  this  respect  the  operation  is  similar  to  many 
of  the  tattoos  and  scars  produced  by  burning,  piercing, 

*Ross,  A.S.C.:  “U  and  Non-U:  Essay  in  Sociological 
Linguistics,”  reprinted  in  Noblesse  Oblige:  Enquiry  Into 
Identifiable  Characteristics  of  English  Aristocracy,  Lon¬ 
don:  Penguin  Books,  1960,  pp  9-32. 
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or  incising  that  are  accepted  as  routine  cosmetic  pro¬ 
cedures  by  these  people. 

Second,  in  many  primitive  African  tribes  circum¬ 
cision  is  performed  to  reduce  libido.  This  mutilating 
practice  is  generally  performed  on  women  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  remain  faithful  to  their  husbands.  Male 
infant  circumcision  is  practiced  by  all  the  Semitic 
races,  Jew  and  Arab  alike,  and  has  been  exported  by 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  most  races. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  cause  of  surprise  to  those  of 
Semitic  origin  to  find  that  the  Australian  aborigine 
has  practiced  circumcision  for  as  long,  if  not  longer, 
and  for  the  same  basic  reasons  as  his  more  civilized 
brethren. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  circumcision.  Why  does 
the  operation  find  so  much  favor  in  contemporary 
Western  society?  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  circumcision,  most  of  which  are 
unconvincing  when  critically  examined. 

Let  us  consider  the  so-called  medical  (or  surgical) 
reasons  first. 

Those  few  pediatricians  who  have  practiced  in  an 
unmutilated  population  agree  that  phimosis  is  all  but 
unknown  in  infancy.  The  prepuce  is  not  retractile  at 
birth  and  does  not  become  so  until  the  child  is  between 
2  and  3  years  old.  A  nonretractile  foreskin  is  not  syn¬ 
onymous  with  phimosis  and  should  not  be  used  as 
pretext  for  lopping  off  an  innocent  and  useful  append¬ 
age. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  uncircumcised  male  is 
more  prone  to  venereal  disease.  Any  U.S.  or  British 
physician  with  experience  in  North  Africa  or  the  Le¬ 
vant  knows  that  the  Middle  East  has  a  venereal  disease 
rate  which  is  second  to  none.  Foreign  aid  in  this  con¬ 
text  is  superfluous. 

The  argument  is  also  advanced,  this  time  with  much 
greater  justification,  that  cancer  of  the  penis  is  found 
almost  entirely  in  the  uncircumcised;  nevertheless,  this 
is  an  uncommon  form  of  cancer  and  generally  has  a 
fairly  good  prognosis.  Appendicitis  causes  many  more 
deaths  every  year  in  the  United  States  than  does 
cancer  of  the  penis  but  nobody  yet  recommends  routine 
appendectomy. 

Perhaps  the  most  fatuous  reason  advanced  for  the 
operation  is  the  assertion  that  the  uncircumcised  phal¬ 
lus  is  less  hygienic.  Soap  and  water  work  wonders 
with  the  body’s  other  orifices  and  appendages  and 
there  would  seem  no  reason  to  doubt  their  efficacy 
with  respect  to  the  foreskin.  The  pinnae  also  collect 
dirt  but  removal  of  the  external  ears  does  not  find  favor 
as  a  routine  measure  of  hygiene. 

A  further  important  indication  for  circumcision 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  surgical  textbooks  is 
chronic  remunerative  balanitis. 

How  is  it  that  parents  accept  this  procedure  with 
such  equanimity  and  enthusiasm? 

This  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  pressure  exerted  by 
their  medical  adviser  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
procedure  has  become  customary — one  has  to  lop  it  off 
along  with  the  Joneses.  Moreover,  many  mothers  will 
express  the  opinion  that  the  circumcised  phallus  is 
more  aesthetic,  but  in  general  their  experience  of  the 
uncircumcised  organ  is  limited  to  memories  of  a  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  sculpture  which  appeared  as  an  illustration 
in  one  of  their  college  textbooks. 


Perhaps  not  least  of  the  reasons  why  American 
mothers  seem  to  endorse  the  operation  with  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  the  fact  that  it  is  one  way  an  intensely  ma¬ 
triarchal  society  can  permanently  influence  the  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  its  males. 

So  far,  the  reasons  usually  given  for  routine  cir¬ 
cumcision  in  infants  have  been  examined  and  found 
wanting.  Now  let  us  consider  whether  the  operation  is 
in  any  way  harmful  or  contraindicated. 

The  function  of  the  prepuce  is  to  protect  the  glans, 
the  latter  being  almost  insensitive  to  most  ordinary 
tactile  and  thermal  stimuli.  It  has,  however,  specific 
receptors  for  other  pleasurable  sensations.  Removal  of 
the  prepuce  exposes  the  glans  to  foreign  stimuli  which 
dull  these  special  receptors. 

During  the  act  of  coitus  the  uncircumcised  phallus 
penetrates  smoothly  and  without  friction,  the  prepuce 
gradually  retracting  as  the  organ  advances.  In  con¬ 
trast,  when  the  circumcised  organ  is  introduced  during 
coitus,  friction  develops  between  the  glans  and  vaginal 
mucosa. 

Penetration  in  the  circumcised  man  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  thrusting  the  foot  into  a  sock  held  open  at 
the  top,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  intact  counter¬ 
part  it  has  been  likened  to  slipping  the  foot  into  a 
sock  that  has  been  previously  rolled  up.  The  compari¬ 
son  is  apt  and  worthy  of  Osier  in  one  of  his  Rabelais¬ 
ian  moments. 

This  commentary  must  not  be  construed  as  a  crusade 
against  circumcision.  The  teaching  of  the  Koran  and 
Bible,  the  mistaken  beliefs  of  many  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  the  intuition  of  woman  and,  above  all,  folklore, 
tradition,  and  health-insurance  agencies  support  this 
ritual. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  remember  that  98  times  out  of 
100  there  is  no  valid  indication  for  this  mutilation 
other  than  religion. 
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will  not  wear  a  nice  comfortable  low  or  medium  heel 
oxford :  “It’s  an  old  lady’s  shoe.” 

Most  women  violate  every  principle  of  health,  exer¬ 
cising  their  “independence”  and  vanity  by  jamming  and 
cramming  their  feet  into  high  heeled  torture  chambers 
— all  the  while  dreaming  they  are  Cindei'ellas. 

A  baby’s  feet  are  almost  always  perfect.  Strong,  nor¬ 
mal  feet  are  the  rule;  only  a  small  percentage  are  ever 
born  with  defective  or  deformed  feet. 

In  a  recent  examination  of  school  children  in  the 
U.S.,  80%  of  the  girls  were  already  found  to  have  spe¬ 
cific  foot  problems  as  compared  to  65%  of  the  boys — 
not  too  much  of  a  difference.  Once  girls  reach  the  age 
of  20,  though,  the  almost  unbelievable  figure  of  95% 
with  minor  or  major  problems  is  reached.  The  male  per¬ 
centage  remains  at  around  65%. 

The  difference  is  the  increase  in  the  wearing  of  high 
heeled  shoes  in  adulthood. 

By  comparison,  in  a  foot  survey  a  few  years  ago  in 
India  and  Japan,  out  of  25,000  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  only  7  %  had  foot  defects,  and  most  of  these  were 
females.  The  majority  of  the  people  surveyed  were 
those  who  mostly  wore  sandals,  sometimes  went  bare¬ 
foot  and  occasionally  wore  shoes. 

If  nature  had  intended  women  to  be  lifted  2  or  3 
inches  or  more  from  the  ground,  their  feet  would  have 
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been  constructed  that  way.  It  is  obvious  that  for  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort  and  balance  the  heel  should  be  on  a  level 
or  near  level  with  the  ball  of  the  foot;  the  problems 
caused  by  walking  on  an  inclined  plane  would  be  non¬ 
existent. 

Many  women  claim,  “I  can’t  wear  low  heel  shoes — 
I’m  much  more  comfortable  in  high  heels.”  What  they 
don’t  understand  is  that  through  wearing  high  heel 
shoes  over  a  period  of  time  the  muscles  in  the  back  of 
the  leg  (gastrocnemius)  have  been  shortened  and  con¬ 
tracted  from  lack  of  normal  use. 

When  they  attempt  to  wear  low  heels,  the  sudden 
change  creates  a  muscular  strain  and  pull  upon  these 
muscles,  and  the  heel  cord  (Achilles  tendon)  is  also 
adversely  affected. 

However,  if  the  change  to  low  heels  is  gradual,  over 
a  period  of  months,  starting  with  an  hour  or  two  daily 
and  then  progressively  for  longer  and  longer  periods  of 
time,  this  beneficial  transition  is  often  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  perfectly  painless. 

The  human  body— particularly  the  feet,  pelvis,  and 
spinal  column— was  not  evolved  to  withstand  for  long 
the  trying  postural  strain  entailed  in  wearing  high 


heels.  The  resulting  faulty  posture  and  strain  are  a 
perfect  example  of  how  spinal  stress  and  misalignment 
affects  not  only  your  appearance  but  results  in  a  cramp¬ 
ing  of  vital  internal  organs  as  well. 

As  a  chiropractor  whose  specialty  is  in  the  realm  of 
human  engineering,  I  have  observed  time  after  time  in 
females  who  habitually  wear  high  heeled  shoes  that  a 
body  structurally  out  of  line,  with  the  usual  displace¬ 
ment  and  sagging  (ptosis)  of  organs,  is  frequently 
harassed  with  one  physiological  disturbance  or  another. 
Many  suffer  all  their  lives  without  ever  discovering  the 
cause  of  their  problems. 

In  one  individual,  digestive  disturbances  may  be  the 
rule ;  with  others,  circulatory,  pulmonary  or  cardiac 
conditions  may  be  found.  Some  may  suffer  with  chronic 
neck,  back,  pelvic,  or  knee  problems,  while  others  have 
faulty  lower  extremities,  with  or  without  swelling  as 
an  everyday  occurrence. 

When  high  heels  are  worn  over  a  period  of  time, 
there  is  an  abnormal  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  deflecting 
forward  and  downward,  and  therefore  an  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  weight  not  only  exerts  a  strong  pull  and 
stress  on  the  vital  viscera  (bodily-contained  organs), 
but  the  resultant  poor  spinal  mechanics  often  create 
unsuspected  problems  in  remote  parts  of  the  body. 

Example:  chronic  headaches  at  the  other  end  of  the 
body  caused  by  distortion  of  the  cervical  spine  (neck) 


and  head,  and  irritation  of  the  delicate  nerves  in  that 
area. 

Chronic  fatigue  and  demunition  of  vigor  is  another 
symptom  of  long-continued  physical  stress  caused  by 
wearing  high  heeled  shoes.  In  time  this  can  eventually 
irritate  and  intensify  neurotic  symptoms.  Frigidity  and 
other  sexual  problems  caused  by  chronic  fatigue  are 
also  some  of  the  ramifications  of  sick  feet.  The  mani¬ 
festations  are  endless. 

Depression  of  the  lungs  and  diaphragm  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  since  the  additional  strain  forward  upon  the  chest 
and  abdomen  prevents  the  chest  from  being  held  at  its 
normal  height,  which  in  turn  leads  to  shallow  breathing, 
then  to  a  gradual  lack  of  oxygen,  and  through  a  physio¬ 
logical  chain  to  lack  of  oxygenation  of  the  tissues,  and 
eventually  this  tends  to  build  up  to  chronic  fatigue. 

The  heart  is  also  crowded,  along  with  the  liver,  stom¬ 
ach,  intestines,  kidneys,  bladder — the  end  result  is  that 
practically  every  important  organ  and  organ  system  is 
frequently  either  displaced,  depressed  or  interfered 
with. 

A  noted  orthopedist  recently  stated,  “Many  of  the 
painful  symptoms  of  the  appendix,  lower  abdomen,  gall 
bladder,  etc.,  may  be  due  to  faulty  body  mechanics 
rather  than  pathology  in  the  organs  themselves.” 

The  delicate  nerves  supplying  these  various  organs 
may  also  be  impinged  or  irritated  via  the  distorted 
spinal  column.  Rebellion  or  functional  disease  may  fol¬ 
low. 

It  is  also  thought  that  a  good  proportion  of  “civil¬ 
ized”  diseases  such  as  constipation,  menstrual  problems, 
and  “going  through  the  changes”  (menopause)  may  in 
good  part  be  bodily  mechanical  aberrations  due  to  the 
wearing  of  high  heeled  shoes. 

Psychiatric  studies  show  that  when  your  feet  are 
constantly  troublesome  and  are  continually  bombarding 
your  brain  and  nervous  system  with  pain  impulses, 
actual  neurosis  may  be  the  end  result.  Mental  side  ef¬ 
fects  are  highly  intensified  by  the  extreme  nervous 
tension  and  aggravation  generated  by  the  persistent 
pain  and  discomfort.  A  renowned  psychiatrist,  after  a 
series  of  exhaustive  studies  and  tests,  stated  that  “an 
appreciable  percentage  of  psychiatric  patients  owe  their 
condition  to  the  fact  that  they  are  chronically  tortured 
by  feet  that  hurt.”  He  cited  case  afer  case  where  the 
patients’  neurotic  symptoms  disappeared  completely 
when  their  foot  illness  was  cleared  up. 

He  also  found  that  although  painful  feet  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  neurosis  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  well-balanced 
person,  the  particularly  vulnerable  individuals  are  those 
that  are  already  high  strung  and  lacking  in  emotional 
balance.  In  this  type  of  individual  a  painful  foot  may 
aggravate  a  mild  neurosis  into  a  sevex*e  one. 

He  pointed  out  that  women  whose  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  difficulties  may  be  traced  to  foot  ills  greatly  out¬ 
number  men.  Again,  high  heeled  shoes  are  at  the  core 
of  the  problem. 

Although  the  exact  cause  of  cancer  is  unknown,  it  is 
suspected  that  chronic  irritation  and  injury  to  tissues 
are  contributing  causes.  Some  observers  believe  that 
distorted  feet  cause  chronically  severe  irritation  in  the 
body  structure  to  the  exact  areas  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
monest  forms  of  cancer. 

It  has  been  shown  that  where  people  do  not  wear 
shoes,  or  wear  sandals  instead,  or  go  barefoot,  they 
tend  to  escape  foot  problems.  And,  strangely  enough, 
people  without  foot  ills  rarely  suffer  with  cancer. 
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In  the  southern  states,  where  considerable  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  populace  go  barefoot,  the  mortality  rate 
from  cancer  is  less  than  1/3  that  of  New  England  where 
everybody  wears  shoes. 

In  a  medical  study  a  number  of  years  ago,  women 
between  the  ages  of  29  and  60  had  a  26.6%  death  rate 
via  cancer  and  men  only  a  12.4%  mortality  rate.  As 
noted  before,  women  in  those  age  brackets  tend  to  wear 
high  heeled  and  deforming  shoes  so  that  they  tend  to 
develop  structual  and  postural  problems  to  a  greater 
degree  than  men. 

Just  check  any  medical  office  and  note  the  greater 
proportion  of  women. 

Medical  experts  usually  agree  that  cancer  never  orig¬ 
inates  in  unirritated  tissue.  There  is  always  a  pre-can- 
cerous  condition  before  the  cancbr  starts  to  proliferate. 
Then  there  is  an  interference  and  disorganization  of 
the  normal  tissue. 

In  the  beginning  cancer  is  not  a  systematic  disease 
but  a  local  problem  affecting  a  small  area  in  which  con¬ 
stant  irritation  or  insult  is  a  contributing  factor.  The 
disease  finally  becomes  systematic  later  on  after  spread¬ 
ing  (metastasis)  takes  place. 

The  female  breasts  hang  between  strong  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  called  fascia.  With  the  bodily  imbalance 
that  takes  place  when  high  heeled  shoes  are  worn,  there 
is  a  constant  strain  and  stress  at  the  soft  tissues  on 
the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  breast.  It  is  exactly  in 
this  area  that  95%  of  breast  cancers  are  situated. 

Deformation  of  the  feet  through  high  heeled  shoes 
may  be  an  important  factor  in  breast  cancer. 

Under  normal  conditions  in  the  female  pelvis,  the 
uterus  is  firmly  attached  at  one  end  to  the  cervix  of 
the  vagina,  but  is  freely  moveable  at  the  other  end. 
With  mechanical  derangements  of  the  pelvic  viscera, 
the  uterus  becomes  crowded  and  cannot  move  with  ease 
at  one  end  as  formerly.  It  is  frequently  constricted  into 
an  abnormal  position  so  that  the  cervix  takes  on  a  great 
deal  of  stress.  Cancer  of  the  cervix  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  area. for  cancer  in  the  female  pelvis. 

Maladjusted  feet  and  high  heeled  shoes  may  be  an 
important  factor  in  cancer  of  the  female  cervix. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  loosely-held  stomach  is 
free  to  move  and  function.  Remember  that  high  heeled 
shoes  cause  the  chest  and  diaphragm  to  sag  forward, 
creating  a  considerable  pressure  on  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
terfering  with  its  normal  function  and  its  ability  to 
move  freely.  Over  a  period  of  time  it  may  develop  in¬ 
flammation,  ulceration  and  finally  cancer.  According  to 
statistical  surveys,  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  rare  in 
countries  that  do  not  have  foot  problems,  while  here  in 
the  U.S.  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  cancer. 

The  other  organs  of  the  body  which  tend  to  have  a 
fairly  high  proportion  of  cancer  are  the  rectum,  intes¬ 
tines,  liver,  brain  and  (in  males)  the  prostate.  It  is 
possible  that  these  organs  may  likewise  be  affected  by 
abnormal  structural  imbalance.  All  of  the  above  areas 
account  for  75%  of  the  cancers  found  in  the  U.S. 

Not  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  our  feet  is  simply 
asking  for  trouble.  Their  sphere  of  influence  extends  all 
the  way  up  to  the  head,  and  when  they  hurt  they  affect 
you  mentally,  physically,  and  emotionally. 

Most  functional  foot  ailments  may  be  relieved  by 
proper  medical  treatment,  proper  balance  and  proper 
shoes  and  stockings.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  just  complain 
and  bear  it. 
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the  monopoly  of  any  one  group,”  but  his  detractors 
would  not  listen. 

SMA  eventually  won  its  case,  but  the  publicity  did 
little  to  help  its  cause.  “How  moral  can  .they  be,” 
people  asked,  “if  they  have  to  live  off  the  slogans  of 
others?” 

The  external  setback  created  internal  strains.  Acting 
under  the  Autonomous  Individual  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  erstwhile  YAF  leader  Tom  Huston  announced 
a  national  boycott  of  New  Jersey,  “for  continuing  to 
maintain  a  state  government  depriving  the  people  of 
their  liberty.”  Oglesby,  desperately  suppressing  the 
SDS  within  him,  grew  furious.  “That’s  a  specific  issue,” 
he  raved  to  the  press.  “It’s  one  thing  to  encourage  the 
natives  to  change;  it’s  quite  another  to  impose  our 
policies  on  them  through  this  unsolicited  demonstra¬ 
tion.  We  use  love,  not  war.” 

Huston  was  unconvinced.  “Love  is  an  attitude,  not  a 
tactic,”  he  contended.  Chiding  his  opponent,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  :  “It  is  entirely  possible  to  engage  in  a  peaceful 
protest  against  an  immoral  government,  while  adapting 
a  spirit  of  charity  toward  the  people  it  misrepresents. 
Isn’t  that  right,  Carl?”  He  did  promise,  however,  “to 
forestall  my  plan  until  I  have  talked  personally  with 
each  of  our  250,000*  members  about  it,  in  keeping  with 
our  individualized  structure.” 

A  polling  month  was  called  for  July,  1970.  Huston 
set  up  headquarters  in  an  office  on  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  City,  where,  for  eight  hours  a  day,  members 
met  with  hifn  one  by  one  to  iron  out  difficulties.  The 
task  of  contacting  250,000  people,  however,  proved  too 
arduous  to  be  accomplished  in  one  month,  so  it  was 
agreed  to  extend  the  deadline  to  January  1st,  1973. 

January  1st,  1973.  By  now,  following  the  repeal  of 
the  22nd  Amendment,  Lyndon  Johnson  prepared  to 
begin  his  third  term  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  first  term  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 
Communist  China  presented  the  U.S.  with  a  bronze 
monument  in  honor  of  the  American  dead  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  The  Soviet  Union  rose  30  points  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Hubert  Humphrey  emerged  from 
Thailand. 

An  exhausted  Tom  Huston  staggered  from  his  office. 
His  interviews  were  done — 248,873  of  the  250,000  had 
been  convinced.  “I  wish  to  announce,”  he  gasped  to 
the  press,  “that  beginning  January  7th,  Students  for 
Moral  Action  will  conduct  a  national  boycott  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  continuing  to  maintain  a  state 
government  depriving  the  people  of  their  liberty.” 

Carl  Oglesby  stood  in  the  back  of  the  room.  There 
was  no  love  in  him  any  more;  only  unremitting  anger 
and  pain  at  the  savage  injustice  of  man.  His  mind  leapt 
back  to  that  day  in  November,  1965,  when  he  had  told 
a  March  on  Washington:  “Indeed,  revolution  is  a  fury. 
For  it  is  a  letting  loose  of  outrages  pent  up  sometimes 
over  centuries.  But  the  more  brutal  and  longer-lasting 
the  suppression  of  this  energy,  all  the  more  ferocious 
will  be  its  explosive  release.”  He  raised  his  gun. 

Thus,  did  the  Students  for  Moral  Action  come  to  an 
end.  The  hope  that  had  swept  a  generation  was  exploded 
by  the  simple  crack  of  a  revolver.  Oglesby  was  sen¬ 
tenced;  Huston’s  death  was  mourned  throughout  the 
land;  New  Jersey  abolished  its  state  government.  And 
Mario  Savio  became  Press  Secretary  to  Bill  Moyers. 
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march  to  the  local  draft  board  and 
burn  their  draft  cards — this  was  before 
authorities  decided  that  such  a  sym¬ 
bolic  gesture  definitely  ought  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  law  which  they  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  to  enact — and  Jacobs 
would  do  it  again  now. 

But  it  was  also  he  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  to  write  a  paper, 
Keeping  the  Poor  Poor,  to  be  presented 
before  a  social  workers  conference  and 
included  in  a  book  on  poverty. 

His  analysis  is  prefaced  by  an  un¬ 
translated  Portuguese  quotation  he  got 
from  Henry  Miller:  Cuando  merda 
tiver  valor  pobre  nasce  sem  cu.  A  De¬ 
partment  official  called  and  asked  what 
it  meant.  Jacobs  told  him:  “If  shit  ever 
gets  to  have  any  value  the  poor  will 
be  born  without  assholes.”  Well,  there 
ensued  a  little  dialogue  then  about 
whether  or  not  this  little  maxim  should 
go  to  market. 

“Suppose,”  the  official  finally  quer¬ 
ied,  “that  the  commissioner  asks  you 
for  a  translation?” 

“I’ll  tell  her  what  it  means,  just  the 
way  I  told  you.”  ' 

“My  God,”  the  official  non-sequitur- 
ed,  “the  commissioner  is  a  teetotaler!” 

But  the  Portuguese  proverb  does  in¬ 
deed  apply:  A  poor  lady  must  undergo 
an  unsuccessful  hassle  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  for  a  therapeutic  (i.e.,  legal)  abor¬ 
tion  even  though  she  contacted  German 
measles  from  the  syphilitic  cousin  who 
raped  her  and  stole  all  her  money  plus 
the  second-hand  toys  of  her  18  chil¬ 
dren,  then  calmed  her  down  with  tran¬ 
quilizers  containing  thalidomide. 

Whereas,  the  wealthy  person  who  is 
statistically  never  a  victim  of  capital 
punishment  is  similarly  able  to  avoid 
an  unwanted  offspring — under  safe 
and  sanitary  operating  conditions — 
simply  because  she  decided  not  to  have 
a  baby. 

Why,  such  a  woman  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  go  so  far  some  day  as  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  status  symbol  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  first-class  abortion  when  she 
isn’t  even  pregnant. 


“Watch  the  desk  a  minute,  Eddie 
— I  have  to  go  number  two  .  .  .” 
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We  realize  that  in  the  past,  political 
considerations  have  led  you  to  make 
unflattering  references  to  the  economic 
workings  of  capitalism,  but  we  have 
also  sensed  a  more  than  grudging  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  workmanlike  efficiency 
of  the  American  business  community. 
Proceeding  on  this  perhaps  immodest 
assumption,  we  urge  you  to  join  the 
board  of  what  may  yet  prove  to  be  the 
most  profitable  corporation  in  the 
Western  World. 

Mr.  Disney  himself  joins  me  in  send¬ 
ing  his  warmest  personal  regards. 

M.  M.  Mouse 

Coordinator  of  Public  Relations 

Disneyland 

Dear  Mr.  Khrushchev: 

I  would  like  you  to  be  my  campaign 
strategist  in  1968.  If  you  can’t  beat  us, 
join  us,  I  always  say. 

Most  sincerely, 
Barry  Goldwater 

i 

Dear  Nick: 

I  don’t  know  if  you  read-  Martin 
Buber  or  not,  but  we  sure  could  use 
your  help  in  getting  Johnson’s  ass  out 
of  Viet  Nam.  Come  on  over  and  we’ll 
form  a  committee.  Candidly, 

Norman  Mailer 


Dear  Mr.  K: 

Now  that  you  have  been  relieved  of 
the  press  and  burden  of  running  your 
country,  perhaps  you  might  consider 
entering  show  business.  Specifically, 
what  I  have  in  mind  is  an  Entertain¬ 
ment  to  be  called  An  Evening  with 
Nikita,  starring  yourself,  of  course, 
with  a  second  act  backstopping  you, 
say  the  Red  Army  Chorus  or  the  Len¬ 
ingrad  Boys’  Choir.  For  club  dates  this 
may  prove  unwieldy,  in  which  case 
we’ll  have  to  book  you  as  a  single.  But 
if  you  are  as  full  of  funny  stories,  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  simple  peasant  wisdom  as 
I  think  you  are,  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  keeping  them  in  their  seats. 

As  I  project  An  Evening  with  Ni¬ 
kita,  you  might  open  with  an  anecdote 
from  your  coal-mining  days  (through 
a  translator,  of  course),  sing  a  medley 
of  Russian  folk  ballads,  recite  some 
of  your  favorite  Georgian  proverbs 
and  in  general  just  be  yourself.  There 
is  a  possibility — I’m  not  promising — 
that  we  can  get  Dick  Nixon,  and  that 
we  can  restage  your  famous  Kitchen 
Debate.  I  think  he’s  available  evenings. 

David  Merrick 

P.S.  Please  do  not  tell  Sol  Hurok 
about  this  letter. 

POSITION  OPEN  COMMISSIONER 
OF  SEGREGATED  HIGHWAY  SYS¬ 
TEM  STOP  JOB  ENTAILS  KEEP¬ 
ING  NIGRAS  OFF  ALL  CLASS  A 
HIGHWAYS  STOP  GOOD  PENSION 


PLAN  AND  MANY  FRINGE  BENE¬ 
FITS  STOP  WE  KNOW  YOU  RUS¬ 
SIANS  DON’T  WANT  THE  WHITE 
RACE  MONGRELIZED  EITHER 
STOP  WE  SHALL  OVERCOME 
STOP  GOVERNOR  GEORGE  C. 
WALLACE  STOP  GOVERNOR  OF 
ALABAMA  STOP  MY  WIFE  TOO 

Dear  Mr.  Khrushchev: 

As  we  wrote  you  at  the  time  of  your 
dramatic  U.N.  appearance,  we  dis¬ 
agreed  with  your  position  in  toto,  but 
we’d  be  the  first  to  defend  the  way  you 
demonstrated  your  point.  Would  you, 
therefore,  now  be  interested  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  heading  up  our  Research  and 
Product  Testing  Department,  affection¬ 
ately  known  here  as  Rech  and  Protest? 
If  your  reaction  is  affirmative,  please 
fill  out  and  return  the  enclosed  em¬ 
ployment  application  within  ten  Greg¬ 
orian  calendar  days. 

R.  Stanley  Joyner 
Head  of  Personnel 
Thom  McAn  Shoes 
P.S.  Do  you  presently  wear  our  shoes? 

Dear  Citizen  Khrushchev: 

Doubtless  you  are  aware  that  in  our 
“The  Talk  of  the  Town”  Department 
we  expressed  our  esteem  for  you  as  a 
colorful  phrasemonger  and  our  genu¬ 
ine  regret  at  your  political  misfortunes. 
We  assure  you  this  was  not  just  jour¬ 
nalistic  posturing — we  miss  you,  we 
truly  do. 

In  that  spirit,  then,  would  you  con¬ 
sider  joining  our  staff  as  the  editor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  pithy  comments  on  the 
fillers  we  run  at  the  end  of  articles? 
You  of  course  would  have  your  own 
researcher  (Radcliffe-schooled) ,  trans¬ 
lator  and  library  card.  If  you  like,  you 
might  also  share  E.  B.  White’s  willowy 
secretary.  Sincere  regards, 

William  Shawn,  Editor 
The  New  Yorker 

My  Dear  Comrade  Khrushchev: 

As  a  famous  Russian  philosopher — 
was  it  Plekhanov? — once  said:  “This, 
too,  shall  pass.”  In  the  interim,  why  not 
join  us  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  and  knowledge?  Though  our 
ranks  are  somewhat  depleted,  we  have 
never  been  in  sounder  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  the  regular  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  F.B.I.  men  among  us,  both 
in  the  form  of  membership  dues  and 
lifetime  memberships  given  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  This  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  offer  you  a  five-year  teaching 
grant,  with  full  compensation  for  all 
expenses  incurred  in  your  getting  here, 
plus  a  three-year  lease  on  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Kips  Bay,  the  working-class 
quarter  of  our  city. 

Come  where  you  are  wanted,  Com¬ 
rade!  Comradely  yours, 

Gus  Hall,  General  Secretary 
U.S.  Communist  Pai’ty 
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Dear  Mr.  Khrushchev: 

Inasmuch  as  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  enemy  and  to 
have  a  first-hand  grasp  of  his  nefari¬ 
ous  tactics,  we  are  ready  to  pay  you 
handsomely  if  you  will  agree  to  under¬ 
take  a  nationwide  tour  of  our  principal 
chapters.  Your  subject  would  be  “The 
Evils  of  Communism,”  and  we  will  ex¬ 
pect  complete  candidness  on  your  part, 
young  man.  We  will  also  pay  portal-to- 
portal  expenses  for  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Khrushchev,  who  is,  we  gather,  a  fine 
woman. 

Yours  in  Christ, 
Emily  Peabody,  Chairwoman 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Dear  Mr.  Khrushchev: 

I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  join  me 
in  the  most  important  struggle  of  our 
times — the  battle  between  a  healthy 
and  fecund  realism  and  the  turgid 
stammerings  of  the  abstractionist  con¬ 
spirators.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are 
they  more  firmly  entrenched  than  right 
here  in  the  Modern  Sodom.  And  from 
no  position  in  the  world  can  you  more 
effectively  resist  their  ploys  than  as 
curator  of  my  museum,  the  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art. 

Like  yourself,  I  have  long  been  wag¬ 
ing  a  rearguard  action  against,  as  you 
so  well  put  it  yourself,  “this  art  for 
donkeys.”  Like  yourself,  I  have  long 
suffered  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the 
abstractionists  and  their  coddlers.  But 
we  must  abandon  the  defensive  and  go 
over  to  the  attack!  I  have  outlined  a 
battle  plan  for  this  renaissance  in  my 
new  book,  Art  or  Anarchy,  which  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  under 
separate  cover. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  your  virile  voice 
needs  to  be  raised  against  the  epicene 
cackles  of  the  New  York  art  critics! 

Fervidly, 

Huntington  Hartford 

THINKING  OPENING  MOSCOW 
UNIT  PLAYBOY  CLUB  STOP 
WANT  YOU  HEAD  UP  CLUB  STOP 
ENSURE  NO  BUNNYSKI  LEAVES 
DRESSING  ROOM  WITHOUT  BE¬ 
ING  BUNNY-PERFECT  STOP  YOUR 
FRIEND  STOP  HUGH  M.  HEFNER 


Dear  Ex-Chairman  Khrushchev: 

Due  to  the  legal  intransigence  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Atlanta  Braves 
may  well  be  playing  the  1966  season  in 
Milwaukee,  our  former  home.  We  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  grim  prospect,  since  the 
fans  there  can  be  expected  to  display 
enormous  hostility  to  the  team.  Would 
you  therefore  conside  a  position  as 
General  Manager  of  the  team,  with 
special  responsibilities  toward  main¬ 
taining  a  hard-nosed  attitude  toward 
our  fans? 


Baseball  needs  you,  Mr.  Khrushchev! 
William  Batholomay,  Owner, 
Atlanta  &  Milwaukee  Braves 
P.S.  By  the  way,  do  you  hit  fungoes  or 
pitch  batting  practice? 

Dear  Mr.  Khrushchev: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  whether  you  qualify  for 
unemployment  compensation  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  your  having  visited  here.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  are  no  reciprocal 
agreements  or  treaties,  unemployment 
compensation-wise,  between  the  USSR 
and  this  country,  so  you  do  not  qualify. 
If  you  wish  to  appeal  this  ruling, 
please  do  so  within  thirty  (30)  days. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Rpdd  T.  Aper,  Charge  of  Protocol 
United  States  Employment  Service 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Director  Khrushchev: 

May  we  at  this  time  broach  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  your  joining  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Mortician’s  League,  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  capacity?  We  feel  that 
your  famous  prediction,  “We  Will 
Bury  You!”  has  been  improperly  mal¬ 
igned,  in  much  the  same  fashion  that 
we  ourselves  have  been  slandered. 
There  have  been  morticians  since  Cain 
struck  down  Abel  ( Genesis ,  IV,  2)  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  indispensibility  has  been 
undermined  by  the  irresponsible,  left- 
wing,  muckraking  hysteria  of  certain 
money-grasping  authors  and  movie¬ 
makers. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  your  salary 
demands  and  to  extend  all  association 
benefits  to  you  and  your  next  of  kin. 
We  will,  in  fact,  be  most  honored  to 
bury  you.  William  Willow,  Director 
Mortician’s  League 


Miss  Tan  America:  Winner 

Willie  Mae  Johnson,  Miss  Tan  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  was  declared  winner  of  the 
Miss  Tan  America  Pageant  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  replacing  Ruth  Antoinette  Bat- 
ton  of  Jackson,  Misssissippi.  Pageant 
sponsors  said  a  clerical  error  resulted 
in  Miss  Batten’s  being  erroneously  de¬ 
clared  the  winner.  This  photo  of  Miss 
Johnson  was  taken  during  afternoon 
rehearsal.  Miss  Batten  has  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  error. 
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Department  of  Unintentional  Satire 


“The  President,”  states  a  piece  in 
The  Washington  Post,  “permitted  re¬ 
porters  to  read  some  of  the  letters 
that  he  found  a  source  of  strength  as 
he  weighed  the  matters  that  led  to  his 
decision  announced  Wednesday  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.” 
The  power  of  fantastic  rationalization 
is  revealed  in  the  following  samples. 

From  a  mother :  “I  have  three  boys 
and  one  of  them  died  in  Vietnam,  the 
other  was  wounded  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  third  one  enlisted  to 
be  a  paratrooper,  to  take  his  training 
in  Texas,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
proud  I  am  of  the  leadership  that  is 
coming.” 

From  a  wife  (whose  husband  was 
killed  in  Vietnam)  :  “We  just  had  7 
months  together  but,  oh,  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  7  months  it  was,  and  I  am  proud 
that  I  picked  the  kind  of  a  husband 
that  loved  his  country  enough  that  he 


would  give  his  life  to  try  to  see  that 
other  peoples  of  other  lands  had  the 
choice  that  we  have  in  this  country.” 

From  a  mother:  “I  hope  this  reaches 
you  before  your  speech  tomorrow,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  feel  as  I  do.  I  lost  my 
son  in  Vietnam  Friday,  the  23rd.  He 
was  a  lieutenant.  He  left  a  wife  and  a 
baby  girl.  He  was  in  Special  Forces. 
Please  declare  war  so  the  boys  that  are 
killed  can  get  veteran  aid  for  their 
wives.  My  son  fought  in  Korea  so  was 
a  veteran,  but  many  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  veterans  and  their  wives  and 
babies  suffer  financially.  Please  do 
something  for  them.” 

It  was  just  such  humanitarianism 
that  inspired  the  President  to  further 
escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam  where,  he 
told  reporters,  “our  men  are  out  there 
trying  to^help  other  peoples  have  their 
freedom  just  as  we  obtained  ours  al¬ 
most  200  years  ago.” 
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The  Realist 
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The  Memoirs  of  Dean  Rusk 

"A  THOUSAND  NIGHTS" 

(as  told  to  Richard  R.  Lingeman) 

“President  Johnson  .  .  .  still  always  carries  a  copy  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  [to  justify  to  visitors]  the  legal 
basis  for  Administration  policy  in  Vietnam.” 

— N.Y.  Times,  March  1,  1966 

The  year  is  2070,  if  you  can  bear  the  conceit.  The 
then  still  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  has 
emerged  from  prolonged  deep  freeze  and  at  last  acqui¬ 
esced  to  the  many  requests  over  the  years  that  he  write 
his  memoirs.  They  are  now  to  be  published  by  the  well 
known  instant  bookavision  firm,  Farrar-Strauss-Cuda- 
hy-Luce  &  Joseph  E.  Levine  III  Productions. 

Introduction 

As  I  write  these  lines,  I  sit  once  again  at  my  desk  in 
the  small  store  front  on  Q  Street  that  has  been  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State’s  Headquarters  ever  since  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1968  transferring  most  of  its  func¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Department  of  Compulsory  Overseas  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification.  In  this  new  world  where  I  have,  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  re-awakened,  thanks  to  the  miracles  of 
medical  science,  after  100  years  of  frozen  slumber,  I 
find  much  that  is  jarring;  but  much  of  it,  in  my  own 
personal  sphere,  I  find  unchanged. 

The  cobwebs  around  the  phone  that  connects  m§  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  President,  are^till  there,  for  example. 
It  is  the  same  phone  that  I  used  often  to  sit  staring  at 
in  those  days,  saying  to  myself,  “Maybe  he’ll  call  .  .  . 
maybe  he’ll  call.  .  . 


M  iss  Handicapped  America:  Contestants 


The  winner  of  the  Miss  Handicapped  America  Pageant 
was  to  be  chosen  from  these  seven  contestants  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  The  young  ladies  hail  from  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Wyoming,  Iowa,  Colorado  and  Indiana,  where 
they  each  won  state  Miss  Handicapped  titles.  They  were 
scheduled  to  compete  in  a  talent  show,  after  which  the 
winner  and  two  runners-up  would  be  announced.  Joyce  Enloe 
(3rd  from  left)  was  injured  in  an  auto  accident.  All  the 
other  competitors  were  disabled  by  polio. 

April  1966 


But  it  was  not  always  thus.  In  the  early  days  of  my 
tenure,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  enmeshed  in  the 
great  issues  facing  the  Republic.  Even  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  desire  to  be  his  own  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
entirely  obliterate  the  Secretary’s  traditional  diplomatic 
functions-. 

However,  it  was  during  the  Johnson  Era  that  I  began 
to  find  myself  consulted  less  and  less  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  and  one  day  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  when 
the  President  gave  me  his  instructions — “Just  a  trim, 
Dean,  and  leave  the  sideburns  long” — I  suddenly  had  a 
flash  of  awareness  of  how  much  the  negotiatory  func¬ 
tions  of  my  office  had  shrunk. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  I  stopped  attending  the 
high  level  policy  meetings  to  which  an  ironic  (in  view 
of  my  own  lack  of  hair)  tonsorial  skill  had  given  me 
entree  in  those  later  days.  Then,  I  received  permission 
to  have  myself  frozen,  an  arrangement  that  was  greeted 
favorably  by  all  concerned,  and  here  I  am  in  the  21st 
Century. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  informed  that  I  had 
served  with  distinction  as  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  Johnson,  Humphrey,  Kennedy,  Humphrey,  Kennedy, 
Smith,  Lindsay,  Goldberg,  Davis  Jr.,  Kennedy  II,  Chang, 
Sanchez  and  Johnson  II  Administrations. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  suspended-animation  period  of 
my  life,  for  it  enabled  me  at  last  to  write  my  memoirs. 
As  I  announced  at  a  press  conference  back  in  1965, 
“My  associates  in  Government  and  my  colleagues  abroad 
can  rest  on  the  assurance  that  when  they  deal  with  me 
on  the  basis  of  confidence,  that  confidence  will  be  re¬ 
spected” — unlike  certain  money-grubbing  hack  histori¬ 
ans  of  the  time. 

I  resolved  then  that,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  would 
publish  nothing  whatsoever  until  all  the  principals  in¬ 
volved  were  dead.  A  thoroughgoing  search  by  my  pub¬ 
lishers  has  convinced  me  that  every  American  alive  in 
1965  is  now  deceased  so  at  last  my  properly  self-imposed 
silence  may  be  lifted. 

However,  since  the  descendants  of  many  of  these 
Americans  are  still  alive,  I  shall,  wherever  possible, 
omit  their  surnames,  thus  protecting  the  innocent  and 
guilty  alike. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  interject  here  a  few 
words  aboct  myself.  I  have  been  called  a  “relentlessly 
conventional  man’”  and  if  this  is  indeed  so,  I  would 
have  it  no  other  way.  Perhaps  it  was  my  very  color¬ 
lessness,  my  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  any  issue  and 
recommend  precisely  the  course  of  action  my  President 
was  going  to  follow  anyway,  that  enabled  me  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  shifts  and  swings  of  the  American  political 
weathercock.  I  think  the  lines  of  T.  S.  Eliot  are  apropos 
here : 

Am  an  attendant  lord,  one  that  will  do 
To  swell  a  progress,  start  a  scene  or  two, 

Advise  the  prince;  no  doubt  an  easy  tool  .  .  . 

Chapter  ©me:  The  Bay  of  Tonkin 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  first  year  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
was  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  Affair,  also  known  as  the  Radar 
Blip  Affair.  This  engagement  entailed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  open  commitment  of  American  arms  and  men 
against  our  North  Vietnamese  foe. 

The  air  strikes  ordered  by  the  President  in  retaliation 
for  the  unprovoked  and  dastardly  sneak  attack  upon 
our  ships,  by  what  were  apparently  torpedo  boats,  was 
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statecraft  of  the  highest  order,  and  effectively  signaled 
to  the  enemy  that  the  armed  might  of  America  stood 
ready,  when  provoked,  to  respond  in  instant,  measured 
retaliation,  by  means  and  places  of  our  own  choce  and 
devising,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  enemy — even 
if  he  were  apparently  miniscule — if  indeed  there,  in 
the  case  of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin. 

In  setting  down  the  true  facts  of  what  happened  dur¬ 
ing  that  fog-bound  night  “somewhere  in  the  Pacific,” 
it  is  helpful  to  quote  fpom  the  log  book  of  Captain 

B - ,  commander  of  one  of  the  destroyers,  USS 

B - ,  which  was  the  object  of  the  enemy  sneak- 

attack.  Writes  Captain  B - : 

“At  2018  hours — which  is  1018  hours  the  next  day, 
Washington  time,  and  12  midnight  last  week,  Tibetan 
time — our  destroyer  encountered  three  or  possibly  four 
or  maybe  seven  or  perhaps  two  unidentified  blips  on 
the  radar  screen.  The  crew  was  called  to  battle  stations 
and  a  series  of  routine  procedures  for  such  incidents 
were  instituted  by  myself. 

“First,  I  notified  Fireman  1/c  Eddie  B -  (no 

kin)  and  ordered  him  to  write  his  letter  home,  which 

would  later  be  leaked  by  his  mother,  Bertha  B - 

(kin)  to  the  New  York  H — - — - — T - .  Seaman 

B -  responded  with  alacrity  in  the  highest  tradi¬ 

tions  of  the  naval  service  and  wrote  that  his  ship  had 
sunk  10  Viet  Cong  torpedo  boats  and  one  Japanese  bat- 
tlewagon  of  the  Haruma  class.  I  immediately  recom¬ 
mended  him  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

“After  endorsing  Seaman  B - ’s  Medal  of  Honor 

application  (Form  DS-420),  I  ordered  our  anti-aircraft' 
batteries  to  begin  firing  at  targets  of  opportunity,  in 
the  event  that  this  attack  was  a  diversionary  tactic  to 
allow  Russian  planes  to  slip  through  and  drop  atomic 
bombs  on  the  United  States. 

“I  next  instructed  Radioman  Toby  B -  (no  kin) 

to  contact  the  Pentagon  in  Washington  on  a  special 
frequency  which  is  always  kept  open  for  emergencies 
such  as  this  one.  Within  moments,  I  was  in  radio  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Secretary  himself.  ‘We  have  met  the 
enemy,  sir,’  I  said  calmly.  ‘Are  they  ours  or  theirs?’  he 
replied.  ‘Actually  they  are  just  radar  blips,  sir,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  of  the  firings  of  torpedoes — 
about  three,  four,  seven  or  perhaps  two  of  them  I  would 
estimate,  sir.’ 

“  ‘Good  work,  Captain,’  the  Secretary  said,  using  my 
first  name.  Coming  from  a  man  like  the  Secretary,  who 
used  to  be  president  of  a  large  auto  company  in  civilian 
life,  that  is  high  praise  indeed.  ‘Shall  I  close  with  the 
radar  blips?’  I  asked.  ‘What  are  the  options?’  the  Sec¬ 
retary  wanted  to  know.  (The  flattering  way  in  which 
he  asked  for  my  opinion  did  not  go  unheeded  at  my  end, 

I  can  assure  you.  A  good  Secretary  of  Defense  must  win 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  men,  so  that  they  will  ex¬ 
pend  that  extra  ounce  of  effort  that  often  spells  vic¬ 
tory.) 

“I  quickly  outlined  the  options  to  him:  ‘We  could  turn 
off  the  radar  set  and  they  would  go  away,’  I  said.  ‘Or 
we  could  bomb  Hanoi,  I  suppose.  We  could  even  bomb 
Saigon  if  we  were  so  of  a  mind,  sir.’  ‘No,’  said  the 
Secretary  incisively,  ‘I  think  the  proper  course  of  action 
lies,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  somewhere  midway  between 
those  three  extremes. 

“  ‘Keep  up  the  good  work,  Captain,’  he  added.  ‘I 
want  you  to  know  you  men  out  there  aren’t  just  names 
to  me.  You’re  numbers.’  Coming  from  the  Secretary, 
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who,  I  am  told,  was  an  accounting  major  in  college  and 
has  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  subject  to  this  day,  that 
was  high  praise  indeed.” 

So  much  for  Capt.  B - -’s  account.  After  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  M -  had  hand-carried  the 

Captain’s  report  to  the  Rresident,  who  is  the  duly- 
elected  constitutional  authority  in  matters  of  war,  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  President’s  top  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  military  advisors  was  called.  Within  an  hour,  a 
group  of  somber  men  had  assembled  in  the  Cabinet 
room  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  our  response  to  the 
unprovoked  attack  on  one  of  our  vessels  peacefully 
cruising  in  hostile  waters. 

Several  proposals  emerged  from  the  discussions.  The 
Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  favored  bombing  with  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  tear  gas  an  area  of  open  sea  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  Bikini  Atoll  tests,  and  known  as  “Zone 
E,”  in  which  there  was  thought  to  be  a  large  concen¬ 
tration  of  Viet  Cong  submarines. 

The  CIA  chief,  John  M - ,  warned  that  escala¬ 

tion  of  the  war  by  US  military  intervention  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  general  uprising  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
government  in  North  Vietnam,  which  would  create  a 
refugee  problem  and  clog  the  nation’s  north-south  ar¬ 
terial  highways,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  Commission,  it  was  believed. 

The  President  expressed  disagreement  with  this  the¬ 
ory,  musing :  “What  kind  of  chickenshit  theory  is  that, 
John?”  The  CIA  chief  swore  that  his  information  was 
trufe.  It  had  been  obtained,  he  said,  from  a  CIA  opera¬ 
tive  in  Singapore  who  was  extremely  close  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  that  Asian  nation. 

Presidential  Special  Assistant  McGeorge  B - 

suggested  sending  125,000  American  troops  to  South 
Vietnam,  with  funds  appropriated  for  forest  conserva¬ 
tion  under  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act  of  1935,  but 
the  President  did  not  appreciate  this  reference  to  Sen. 
Goldwater’s  “defoliation”  proposals  and  vetoed  it  until 
after  the  election,  .musing:  “What  kind  of  chickenshit 
idea  is  that,  McGeorge?” 

The  President  then  turned  to  me  and  requested  my 
opinion.  Keenly  aware  of  my  role  as  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  diplomatic  officer,  I  replied  in  gist: 

“While  American  honor  appears  to  be  at  stake  here, 
I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  any  precipitous 
action  on  our  part  raises  two  possibilities :  first,  that 

North  Vietnam  and  perhaps  C - herself  will  enter 

the  war,  and  second,  that  our  friends  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  be  alienated.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  that  any  violent,  military  action  we  take 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  clearly  signals  to  them  our  peaceful  intentions. 
As  for  the  latter  risk,  some  of  my  colleagues  think  that 
it  might  be  useful  to  run  it  because  we’re  not  really 
certain  that  we  have  any  friends  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
this  might  be  a  useful  way  of  finding  out  who  they  are. 

“In  my  opinion,  though,  we  should  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  into  practice  a  little  plan  that  has  been  a 
pet  idea  of  mine  for  some  time.  I  refer  to  the  Multi¬ 
lateral  Sampan  Force.  Under  this  proposal  we  equip  a 
small  fleet  of  sampans — a  nautical  craft  popular  in  that 
part  of  the  world — with  nuclear  weapons,  and  man 
them  with  crews  representing  all  the  SEATO  member 
nations.  These  vessels  will  patrol  the  waters  off  Viet¬ 
nam  in  a  smart,  multilateral  manner  and  will  serve  to 
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forestall  any  criticism  that  we  are  waging  a  ‘white 
man’s  war  against  Asians.’  ” 

The  President  nodded  thoughtfully  as  I  finished.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  continued  nodding  for  5  minutes 
that  we  realized  he  had  dozed  off,  but  he  soon  awoke 
refreshed  and  plunged  back  into  a  work  load  that 
would  exhaust  ten  normal  men. 

We  discussed  the  Multilateral  Sampan  Force  at 
length,  and  when  I  estimated  that  it  would  probably 
take  ten  years  of  negotiations  before  it  could  be  put  in 
action,  we  reluctantly  decided  to  drop  it.  The  President 
then  turned  to  the  Naval  Chief  of  Staff  and  asked  if 
we  were  absolutely  certain  that  our  ship  had  been  at¬ 
tacked.  The  Chief  replied  that  although  our  only  evi¬ 
dence  was  the  radar  blips,  he  was  convinced  that  these 
were  hostile  radar  blips. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  limited,  measured  response 
should  be  made,  and  finally  we  all  agreed  that  certain 
ports  in  North  Vietnam,  which  Intelligence  had  reported 
were  notorious  for  their  boat-docking  facilities,  would 
be  bombed. 

The  question  of  the  escalation  of  the  war  by  the 
enemy  was  then  raised,  and  the  future  necessity  for  a 
large-scale  commitment  of  American  troops  frankly  ex¬ 
plored.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  asked  point-blank 

Ode  to  Courage 

Yeah,  it  really  takes  guts 
to  burn  a  village 
and  then  give  the  kids 
Hershey  bars ;  1 

but  what  can  you  say  I 

when  he  says, 

“No  thanks.  I  don’t  like  chocolate 
any  more.” 

— Gary  Knowles 


by  the  President  the  number  of  casualties  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war  by  American  units  would  result 
in.  The  Secretary  took  out  a  slide  rule  and  made  several 
rapid  calculations,  while  the  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  took  out  an  abacus  and 
did  likewise. 

“I  would  estimate  the  casualties  of  a  limited  inter¬ 
vention,”  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said,  “as  equal  to 
those  of  an  average  Labor  Day  weekend.  A  medium¬ 
sized  intervention  would  be  equal  to  Labor  Day,  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Memorial  Day  rolled  into  one.  A 
major  intervention  might  be  somewhat  upward  of  the 
total  for  the  years  1953  and  1962.” 

(The  Secretary — as  noted  in  the  USS  B - ’s  log — 

had  been  the  head  of  a  large  automobile  company  in 
civilian  life  and  tended  to  use  analogies  based  upon  his 
experience  in  that  industry.) 

The  President  sighed  and  agreed  that  the  risk  should 
be  borne.  Thus  was  the  die  cast,  and  the  Rubicom  of 
limited  intervention  crossed. 

Later,  as  the  planes  were  on  their  way  to  their  tar¬ 
gets,  I  stood  in  the  President’s  office,  listening  as  he 
talked  personally  to  one  of  the  pilots  by  radio  telephone. 
His  part  of  the  conversation  went  as  follows : 

“Capt.  B - ?  .  .  .  How  are  you,  Captain?  .  .  . 

Good.  I  just  called  to  tell  you  that  your  President  is 
mighty  proud  of  what  you  boys  are  doing  out  there  for 
your  country.  We  hope  you’ll  come  up  to  Washington 
and  see  us  when  you  get  back  to  the  States.  .  .  .  What’s 
that?  ...  All  right,  Captain,  you  go  into  your  dive 
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now.  Remember  now,  don’t  hit  any  civilians  down  there. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I’ll  tell  your  wife  I  talked  to  you.  .  .  .  Remind 
her  to  pay  the  second  installment  on  the  Plymouth?  All 
right,  Captain,  I’ll  surely  tell  her.  ’Bye  now.” 

Yes,  it  was  inspiring  to  see  our  President  personally 
supervising  the  dropping  of  every  bomb,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  personal  interest  in  the  action  had  much 
to  do  with  its  ultimate  success,  both  militarily  and 
diplomatically.  Thus,  with  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  raid,  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  crisis  soon  receded  into  the 
fog  where  it  had  begun.  .  .  . 
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(Continued  from  Page  28) 

the  V.C.?  V.D.  isn’t  covered  by  the  Geneva  Convention, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  humane  and  germane  to 
transmit  the  clap  than  napalm  bombs. 

The  Division  Surgeon,  Lieut.  Col.  James  E.  McCary 
of  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  said:  “If  you  get  12,000  or 
16,000  boys  together  some  of  them  will  act  like  jerks. 
They  think  they  aren’t  men  until  they  get  V.D.  and 
smoke  pot  and  there’s  nothing  you  can  do  to  stop  them.” 

Just  last  January  some  marijuana  was  discovered  at 
an  apartment  near  the  University  of  Oklahoma  campus, 
and  some  Peace  Movement  brochures  and  posters  were 
found  in  an  apartment  in  the  savie  building  (no  further 
connection  was  noted  in  any  of  the  dispatches).  Great 
horror  was  expressed  and  not  a  solitary  stateside  ser¬ 
geant,  much  less  a  Lieut.  Colonel,  raised  even  a  tiny 
whisper  about  boys  being  boys. 

This  brings  up  a  purely  rhetorical  question.  If  an 
Ankhe-type  compound  were  set  up  by  some  enterprising 
Italians  for  our  Boys  in  the  Peace  Movement  (perhaps 
in  Greenwich  Village),  would  the  reaction  be  to  set  up 
a  Government-controlled  vice-town  (in  Stuyvesant- 
town,  perhaps)  where  the  ladies  could  be  regularly 
inspected? 
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Modest  Proposals 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 

Some  inevitable  consequences  of  the  success  of  Tru¬ 
man  Capote’s  book,  In  Cold  Blood:  •  Calcamamies  for 
sale  in  novelty  shops  on  New  York’s  42nd  Street:  “Roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  surprise  your  friends  with  authen¬ 
tic/accurate  reproductions  of  the  grisly  tattoo  designs 
on  the  killer’s  arms !  Set  ‘A’ — Perry  Smith  right  and 
left  arm  tattoos,  won’t  wash  off  for  days — 35c.  Set 
‘B’ — Dick  Hickock  left  arm  tattoo:  40c”  (Dick’s  right 
arm  had  a  “dirty  design”  that  Life  Magazine  was  too 
chicken  to  show).  •  Groups  like  The  Animals  racing 
Chad  and  Jeremy  to  see  who’ll  be  first  to  record  “Yeh, 
yeh,  yeh — I  don’  wanna  blast  off  your  head,  little  Nancy 
— I  don’  wanna  spoil  your  face!”  •  Get  your  aerial  per¬ 
spective  map  of  the  Clutter  Farm  with  close-up  per¬ 
spective  map  of  the  interior  showing  every  detail,  by 
the  famous  German  cartographer  Herman  Bollmann, 
whose  fantastic  maps  of  the  recent  New  York  World’s 
Fair  gave  an  intimate  look  into  Wonderland.  •  Aurora 
Plastics  continue  their  series  of  assembly  kits  that  de¬ 
pict  famous  scenes  in  History,  Entertainment  and 
Sports  Events  ( Dempsey  knocking  out  Firpo  .  .  .  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  the  Delaware )  with  Blast-off  Time  in 
the  Clutter’s  Basement,  “depicting  Perry  Smith  and 
Dick  Hickock  in  true-scale  realism,  about  to  shoot  their 
way  into  immortality!”  •  The  Daily  News,  circulation 
of  over  2  million  “live  ones”  asks  you  to  help  cast  the 
picture!  Yes,  readers,  you  can  help  the  producers  of 
the  forthcoming  movie  to  be  made  from  the  best-selling 
Truman  Capote  book,  In  Cold  Blood,  cast  the  right 
screen  personalities  for  this  exciting  pictorialization. 
Check  your  preference  against  the  list  offered  here: 
For  the  role  of  Perry  Smith,  the  poet-dreamer-mass- 
murderer:  (a)  Marlon  Brando  (b)  Paul  Newman  (c) 
Sal  Mineo.  For  the  role  of  Dick  Hickock,  hardened  ex- 
con  and  Perry  Smith’s  co-killer:  (a)  Steve  McQueen 
(b)  Ricky  Nelson  (c)  Fabian  •  Topps  Bubble  Gum 
“Clutter  Family  Crime  Set”  of  trading  cards,  12  in 
the  complete  set.  “Hey,  kid,  I’ll  trade  ya  one  Close-Up 
of  Mr.  Clutter’s  Severed  Wind-Pipe  for  three  Marve 
Thornberries!”  •  mass  murder— “A  Fascinating  New 
Board  Game  For  All  the  Family  by  Parker  Brothers” — 
First  player  to  complete  the  grim  itinerary  through 
the  blood-drenched  Clutter  Basement  up  into  Mother 
Clutter’s  wrecked  bedroom  will  win  two  million  dollars 
in  cash!  ®  Get  Ready  For  Hallowe’en  Now:  “Realistic 
face  masks !  Scare  your  friends  who  live  in  prosperous, 
isolated  farm-houses  with  these  true-to-life  Perry 
Smith  and  Dick  Hickock  portrait-masks !”  •  Daisy  Does 
It  Again! — “Daisy  Air  Rifle  comes  up  with  an  exciting 
new  addition  to  their  line  of  Happy  Guns  for  Happy 
Kids  with  a  genuine  scale  reproduction  in  case-hard¬ 
ened  plastic  and  breech-proofed  Babbitt  Metal  of  the 
shot-gun  used  in  the  Clutter  Family  Massacre!  Shoots 
harmless  catsup-filled  pellets  that  splatter  all  over  the 
Pretend-Victims!  This  Daisy  reproduction  of  the  mur¬ 
der  shotgun  has  been  checked  and  approved  for  ac¬ 
curacy  by  Truman  Capote  and  bears  his  signature 
right  next  to  the  Daisy  on  the  breech!  •  Barbie  Doll 
Clutter  Family  Set:  Four  darling  dolls,  in  scale  with 
Barbie  and  her  friends,  these  are  real  little  “victim” 
people,  each  one  just  like  the  unfortunate  original.  Dolls 
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G.I.  ’s  Going  to  Pot 


by  Brenda  Steuer 


On  Thursday,  January  27th,  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  front-page  story  announcing  that  twenty 
American  G.I.’s  in  Ankhe,  South  Vietnam,  are  under¬ 
going  investigation  for  “illegally  possessing  narcotics.” 

Shocking ! 

Further  perusal  of  the  article  discloses  that  Ankhe  is 
a  vice  village  run  by  Enterprising  Vietnamese.  Our 
boys  of  the  U.S.  First  Cavalry  Diviison  can  go  to  any 
of  the  61  bars  to  drink  or  smoke  marijuana  or  buy 
Vietnamese  “geegaws”  or  “dolls”  (inanimate,  I  assume) 
or  dance  and  make  merry  with  any  of  the  511  bar  girls. 

Our  government  objects  to  the  pot. 

It  appears  that  they  also  object  to  the  capitalistic 
nature  of  this  compound,  as  governmental  authorities 
have  announced  they  are  opening  a  rival  center  nearby, 
containing  48  bars  with  eight  bar  girls  each.  And  they 
are  closing  down  Ankhe !  This  does  not  seem  consonant 
with  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and  democracy 
for  which  we  are  supposedly  fighting. 

Asst.  Civic  Affairs  Officer  Lieut.  Col.  Monroe  Kirk¬ 
patrick  of  the  U.S.  First  Cavalry  Division — described 
by  the  Times  as  “a  good  humored  man  from  Arkansas” 
— -  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  command.  Good !  Let’s 
keep  the  dour-faced  killjoys  and  blue-noses  out  of  this 
type  operation. 

However,  the  venture  raises  a  number  of  questions : 

1.  As  this  is  to  be  set  up  with  joint  American-South 
Vietnamese  cooperation,  who  is  financing  it?  Is  this 
part  of  the  appropriation  which  Sec.  Rusk  has  re¬ 
quested  of  Congress?  Has  Ankhe  been  supported  all 
along  by  some  of  the  mysteriously  mis-appropriated 
funds  not  discussed  on  Capitol  Hill? 

2.  We  are  told  that  the  girls  will  be  “examined  regu¬ 
larly  by  South  Vietnamese  medical  teams  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  American  doctors.”  Are  clap  casualties  go¬ 
ing  to  take  precedence  over  more  mundane  war  wounds  ? 

3.  Who  will  make  the  decisions  concerning  the  staffing 
of  this  new  Center?  Are  we  recruiting  an  entirely  new 
group  of  girls?  Are  we  re-hiring  some  of  those  poor 
girls  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed?  Even  if  we 
retain  enough  girls  to  re-staff  the  new  compound,  there 
will  still  be  127  disaffected,  disinfected  bar  girls  who 
might  well  turn  to  the  V.C.  for  solace.  If  such  is  the 
case,  wouldn’t  we  be  just  as  well  to  send  V.D.  carriers  to 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 

come  with  their  heads  filled  with  a  six-ounce  powder 
charge  so  they  can  be  realistically  “blown  off”  by  ignit¬ 
ing  a  fuse  set  right  below  the  left  ear!  •  Join  the 
Kansas  State  Bureau  of  Investigation — Exciting  police 
work  under  realistic  field  conditions !  Pensions,  Medical 
Benefits  are  yours!  “With  the  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  you  get  while  investigating  crime  in  Kan¬ 
sas,”  writes  the  Chief  of  the  Recruitment  Bureau,  “you, 
too,  can  write  your  own  Non-Novel!  You  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  it  happen!  Don’t  consider  that  you’ll 
merely  be  filing  an  official  report  on  the  case;  you’ll  be 
writing  the  Literature  of  the  Future  as  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  State  Bureau  of  Investigation!  And  don’t 
forget,  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  will  bring 
in  more  cash  awards  than  ten  years  of  putting  the  arm 
on  faggot  bars.  .  . 
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“I’m  sorry — I’m  not 
cowardly,  cynical, 
effeminate,  uninvolved 
.  .  .  we  can’t  all  be 
Anti-Heroes!” 


fishers 


Hey! — I’m  the  lawyer!” 


“ — And  your  job,  Crenshaw,  will  be 
to  work  among  the  Vietnamese  Catholics.” 


“That’s  my  son.  It  seems  like 
only  yesterday  he  was  just  a 
little  boy  in  pin  curls.” 
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The  Quill  Was  Mightier  .  .  . 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  years 
that  Mike  Quill  was  easily  the  best 
television  entertainer  of  his  time,  which 
may  be  the  most  dubious  compliment 
ever  paid  him.  What  is  not  generally 
realized  is  that  the  late  president  of 


Bobby  Kennedy  Contemplating  the  Bust  of  Garbage 

(News  item:  New  York’s  Mayor  John  Lindsay  vigorously  shoveled  trash  on 
Saturday  to  help  clean  up  a  vacant  lot  which  was  scheduled  to  become  the  first 
of  “hundreds  of  vest-pocket  parks”  throughout  the  city.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  been  planning  for  more  than  a  year  to  line  up  a  bipartisan  group  of 
private  benefactors  to  develop  the  plot  into  a  playground.) 


Blunting  Criticism  - 

A  drama  review  by  Jerry  Tallmer  in 
the  New  York  Post  on  January  6th 
said:  “The  Pocket  Watch  is  a  triumph 
of  platitude  and  Jewish  laughter  and 
typical  soap-opera  anguish  skillfully 
applied,  and  if  they  quote  ‘a  triumph’ 
in  the  ads  you  will  know  it  isn’t  meant 
quite  that  way.” 

An  ad  for  The  Pocket  Watch  on 
January  7th  said:  “‘A  triumph’  .  .  . 
Tallmer,  Post." 

Editorial  Support 

Newark,  New  Jersey  lost  what  was 
obviously  its  foremost  cultural  asset 
when  the  cops  raided  a  Victorian  man¬ 
sion  occupied  by  a  commercially  acute 
blonde  with  an  imposing  collection  of 
whips,  black  leather  boots  and  other 
artifacts  associated  with  the  quaint 
folkways  of  42nd  St. 

The  N.Y.  Daily  News’  page  one 
headline  came  uncharacteristically 
close  to  the  truth  by  describing  the 
place  as  a  “Horror  House.”  A  detailed 
story  about  the  establishment  began 
on  page  two  and  jumped  to  a  single 
column  on  page  11.  The  other  four^col- 
umns  on  page  11  were  taken  up  by  an 
ad  from  Miles  Shoe  Centers  devoted, 
entirely  to  girls’  boots. 

Pedant's  Corner 

A  correction  transmitted  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  wire : 

“In  the  11th  paragraph  beginning 
‘Even  the  sounds  make  it  read 

‘.  .  .  also  a  big  “fooom!”’  .  .  .  ‘fooom!’ 
instead  of  ‘foom!’” 

On  the  Menu 

Gatsby’s  restaurant  advertises  a 
“price  fix”  dinner.  They  must  be  try¬ 
ing  to  attract  General  Electric  execu¬ 
tives. 

Add  Ethnic  Labels: 

How  do  you  make  a  Hungarian  ome¬ 
lette? 

First  you  steal  two  eggs.  .  .  . 

Rumor  of  the  Month 

Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  greasy  Ar- 
gentine-Cuban  Red  Communist  un- 
American  upstart  terrorist,  has  not 
been  killed  anywhere. 

Graffiti  Department 

From  the  wall  of  a  London  pub: 

“My  mother  made  me  a  homosexual.” 
And  below  th.atf:  “If  I  give  her  the 
wool,  can  she  make  me  one,  too?” 


the  Transport  Workers  Union  was 
also  one  of  our  leading  educators. 
Every  two  years  he  taught  us,  by  in¬ 
direction,  that  the  American  press  is 
incapable  of  giving  up  its  historic 
bias  against  organized  labor. 

I’m  talking  about  virtually  all  of 
the  American  press — big  and  small, 
liberal  and  reactionary,  urban  and 
small  town.  Papers  which  are  reason¬ 
ably  objective  about  such  issues  as 
civil  rights  and  Vietnam  go  right  out 
of  their  skulls  when  the  picket  signs 
appear.  Try  to  remember  the  last 
time  you  saw  an  editorial  in  any  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation  which  held 
that  a  union  was  right  and  a  corpor¬ 
ation  wrong  in  any  strike  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  isn’t  easy. 

Fundamentally,  the  papers  refuse 
to  recognize  that  a  strike  is  not  uni¬ 
lateral,  but  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  two  parties  to  agree — usually  on  a 
financial  matter.  If  I  want  to  sell  you 
a  suit  for  $80  and  you  don’t  buy  it 
because  you  only  want  to  pay  $70,  I 
am  not  likely  to  be  singled  out  edi¬ 
torially  as  a  pinhole  in  society’s  condom. 
Ah,  but  if  I  am  a  transit  worker 


who  wants  to  sell  his  labor  for  $3.70  an 
hour  and  you  are  a  public  official  who 
will  pay  only  $3.50  for  it,  I  am  wrong 
by  editorial  definition.  A  bilateral  dis¬ 
agreement  is  magically  transformed 
into  a  one-sided  assault  on  mother,  the 
church  and  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

The  question  of  whether  the  labor 
is  actually  worth  $3.70  is  rarely  even 
alluded  to.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
anyone  that  a  subway  motorman  is 
more  useful  to  society  than  the  most 
highly-paid  advertising  copywriter  in 
the  country.  I  don’t  know  whether  the 
papers  agree  with  this  estimate, 
though,  and  I  never  expect  to  find  out. 

On  another  basic  point,  the  calling 
of  a  strike  is  customarily  attributed 
by  the  blats  to  the  wilfulness  of  one 
or  two  union  leaders  acting  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interests  or  desires  of  their 
membership.  But  actually  the  number 
of  union  leaders  involved  nearly  al¬ 
ways  exceeds  the  quantity  of  manage¬ 
ment  officials  who  are  making  the  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  other  side.  And  in  fact, 
nearly  every  major  strike  is  preceded 
by  a  membership  vote  authorizing  it. 

When  did  you  last  hear  of  a  cor- 


Tiie  Realist 


poration  polling  its  stockholders  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  should  accept  a 
union’s  contract  offer? 

In  the  context  of  this  enduringly  ir¬ 
rational  approach  to  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  the 
New  York  press  come  down  firmly  and 
diagonally  on  the  side  of  the  Transit 
Authority  in  the  subway  strike.  But 
Quill  was  a  kind  of  catalyst.  When¬ 
ever  he  was  in  a  dispute,  the  papers 
displayed  a  special  brand  of  idiocy. 

Only  shortly  before  the  transit  walk¬ 
out  began,  the  Times  had  provoked  a 
strike  that  shut  down  most  of  the  city’s 
papers  by  refusing  to  yield  to  a  few 
modest,  non-monetary  proposals  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  thereby  putting 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work  and 
wreaking  havoc  with  commerce.  Did 
this  inhibit  the  Times  from  joining  in 
the  communal  abuse  of  Quill  and  his 
union?  Not  for  an  instant. 

The  papers  had  been  in  full  screech 
for  more  than  a  week  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  joined  the  chorus.  He’d  been 
playing  it  pretty  much  down  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  on  the  second  Monday  of  the 
strike  he  pitched  in  with  a  televised 
exercise  in  bullshit  that  aligned  him 
totally  with  the  anti-union  side  and 
thereby  destroyed  his  value  as  a 
mediator  of  the  dispute. 

In  this  speech,  Lindsay  ruled  out  the 
union’s  requested  wage  increase  on  the 
basis  that  it  exceeded  the  federal 
guidelines  that  seek  to  limit  raises  to 
no  more  than  3.2%  per  year.  A  week 
later  he  okayed  a  settlement  that  shot 
these  guidelines  all  to  hell,  and  then 
had  the  balls  tb  -try  to  tell  Washington 
that  it  didn’t.  The  papers  went  down 
the  line  with  Lindsay  on  this  issue, 
too.  I  didn’t  notice  any  editorial  re¬ 
minders  of  what  he  had  said  about  the 
guidelines  on  the  previous  Monday. 

The  lowlight  of  the  Mayor’s  big 
speech,  however,  came  when  he  com¬ 
pared  the  last  public  offer  up  to  that 
time  by  the  union  with  the  last  pri¬ 
vate  offer  by  the  Transit  Authority. 
Obviously  each  side’s  private  offer  at 
any  stage  of  the  negotiations  would  be 
more  conciliatory  than  its  public  offer. 
Did  this  transparent  piece  of  dishon¬ 
esty  draw  even  a  mild  rebuke  from 
Lindsay’s  legions  in  the  editorial 
rooms?  Far  from  it.  The  Times  un¬ 
reservedly  lauded  his  speech  as  an 
“inspiring  blend  of  courage,  reason 
and  resolution.” 

The  strike  was  a  carnival  on  the 
“news”  pages  of  some  of  the  papers, 
too.  On  January  6,  the  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  bannered: 

STRIKE  PEACE  ‘DEAL’ 

In  24-48  Hours 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  on  January 
8,  the  Journal’s  top  headline  was  still 
trying  with: 

Labor  Basse's  To  Victor  Riesel: 

STRIKE  WILL  END 
IN  FOUR  DAYS 

April  1966 


When  the  strike  finally  did  end,  on 
January  13,  the  Journal  proudly  re¬ 
produced  its  January  8th  headline, 
noting  that  it  had  missed  by  only  a 
day.  There  was,  needless  to  say,  no 
reminder  about  the  headline  of  the  6th 
predicting  a  settlement  on  the  7th 
or  8th. 

Shortly  before  the  strike  began, 
newspaper  city  rooms  received  a  series 
of  big  subway-station-size  posters  de¬ 
nouncing  Quill,  along  with  a  price  list 
for  people  interested  in  buying  them. 
The  posters  ostensibly  came  from  the 
Straphangers  Guild,  an  organization 
formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
riding  public.  Investigation  disclosed, 
however,  that  there  was  only  one  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  Straphangers  Guild — the 
poster  manufacturer  who  had  sent  the 
merchandise  over. 

After  the  strike  ended,  it  was  time 
for  the  de  riguer  tales  estimating  how 
much  it  had  cost  the  city:  So  many 
millions  in  retail  trade — the  assump¬ 
tion  being  that  if  I  put  off  buying  a 
refrigerator  during  the  strike  I  would 
never  buy  one.  So  many  millions  lost 
in  wages — but  with  no  corresponding 
deduction  of  employer  costs.  An  end¬ 
less  string  of  totally  misleading  fig¬ 
ures  calculated  to  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  exaggeration. 


As  we  all  move  forward  into  the 
Age  of  the  Pill,  we’re  going  to  lose 
some  lovely  old  customs  along  the  way. 
Like  teenage  boys  carrying  a  rubber 
around  in  their  wallets  “just  in  case.” 

You’d  carry  one  around  for  months 
and  nothing  would  ever  happen,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  you’d  replace  it 
with  a  fresh  prophylactic,  which  also 
gave  you  a  chance  to  go  into  the  drug¬ 
store  to  buy  some.  You  felt  like  a  big 
man  and  you  always  ordered  more  than 
you  needed,  just  to  look  good. 

If  the  druggist’s  assistant,  usually 
your  age,  waited  on  you,  you  really 
felt  superior.  If  there  was  someone  in 
the  store,  like  a  lady,  you  were  too 
embarrassed  to  go  in  and  you’d  wait 
outside  until  she  came  out.  You’d  buy 
all  kinds  of  things  you  didn’t  need, 
just  to  sound  at  ease  when  you  asked 
for  the  rubbers.  When  you  got  home, 
you  hid  them  in  a  sock. 

Then  when  you  moved  into  your  own 
apartment,  you  could  keep  them  right 
out  in  the  open — like  hidden  in  a 
drawer,  or  behind  something  in  the 
medicine  cabinet. 

Goodbye,  old  friends.  You  were  loyal, 
trustworthy,  but  we  don’t  need  you 
any  more. 

Today,  if  you’re  a  hip  guy,  you  don’t 
keep  rubbers;  you  have  some  vaginal 


"Be  Prepared ' 

by  Avery  Corman 


Sold 
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foam  in  your  medicine  chest  “just  in 
case.”  If  you’re  super-hip,  you  keep 
the  Pill  on  hand.  Really.  You  do.  What 
if  something  unexpected  comes  up  and 
this  something  unexpected  usually 
takes  her  Pill  at  night  at  her  pad,  but 
she’s  spending  the  night  with  you  at 
your  pad.  .  .  . 

Probably  you  could  keep  some  rub¬ 
bers  around,  too,  for  nostalgia — like 
78  RPM  records — or  maybe  to  help  play 
Show  and  Tell  with  a  modern,  little 
chicnik  who’s  never  seen  one. 

Or  you  might  run  into  a  girl  who 
pulls  out  this  old  chestnut:  “I  don’t 
care  what  you  say.  I  think  it’s  the 
man’s  responsibility.” 

Also  there  are  some  girls  around 
today  who,  even  though  they  swing  a 
little,  won’t  obtain  any  contraceptives 
for  themselves.  Because  if  they  did, 
it  might  formalize  in  their  minds  what 
they’re  doing.  So  they  just  go  on  doing 
it,  looking  the  other  way,  and  trusting 
to  Mathematics,  God  or  the  Resource¬ 
fulness  of  Man. 

And  then  there’s  the  new  turnabout 
today,  where  you  have  to  insist  on 
something  because  she  doesn’t  give  a 
damn.  “Oh,  it’s  such  a  drag  to  use 
anything.  And  after  all,  I’m  a  nat¬ 
ural  person.” 

But  for  the  most  part  rubbers  are 
fading  into  folklore.  Think  of  the 
c-olorful  slang  we’ll  lose.  Compared 
to  what  a  kid  could  once  call  some¬ 
body,  how  does  it  sound  yelling:  “You, 
Emko,  you!” 

And  the  new  protection  sounds  so 
clinical.  You  look  into  her  eyes,  over¬ 
wrought  with  love  and  passion,  and 
you  whisper:  “Darling,  are  you  fitted 
with  an  intra-uterine  device?” 

Lying  in  the  gutter  the  other  morn¬ 
ing,  just  the  way  you  once  saw  a  used 
rubber,  was  a  discarded  diaphram. 
Very  sophisticated.  But  look  ahead. 
With  the  New  Enlightenment,  even 
that  will  be  replaced,  and  lying  there 
instead  will  be  an  empty  Dialpak  pill 
dispenser — and  kids  on  their  way  to 
school  will  point  to  it  and  giggle. 
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by  Geoffrey  Wagner 

I  guess  it  was  E.  M.  Forster  who  re¬ 
marked,  a  few  years  back,  that  por¬ 
nography  prosecutions  come  in  waves. 
With  the  Supreme  Court  upholding 
Ginzburg’s  conviction,  are  we  in  for 
another  tax-supported  cleanliness  cru¬ 
sade — the  more  vindictive  this  time 
round  for  having  been  held  off  so  long? 

April  Playboy  carried  a  swatch  of 
astonishing  correspondence  attesting 
the  interference  in  first-class  mails, 
replete  with  letters  that — uh — “broke 
open  in  handling,”  as  was  seriously 
claimed  in  one  recent  case,  and  hard- 
breathing  ’tecs  scouting  the  pads  of 
the  intimidated. 

In  other  words,  when  the  blue-nosed 
bloodhounds  are  held  on  leash  in  one 
arena,  they  will  lose  no  time  getting 
to  work  in  another. 

So  maybe  we  have  been  living  in  a 
publishing  fool’s  paradise  already— 
with  Girodias’  Olympia  list  looking 
pretty  Book-of-the-Month  by  now,  with 
Genet,  Miller,  Rechy  and  the  rest  re¬ 
spectably  confronting  the  drugstore 
browser  beside  Venus  in  Furs,  the 
Kama  Sutra  (not  to  mention  the  Koka 
Shastra ) ,  plus  even  an  unknown  porno * 
that  has  now  popped  up  in  paper,  The 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


*This  classic  of  its  kind  was  issued 
in  English  translation  recently  (Paris: 
Editions  de  la  Fontaine  d’Or,  1964). 
Commonly  called  the  Aloisia  or  the 
Meursius,  after  the  original  author, 
this  is  now  thought  to  be  largely  the 
work  of  a  French  lawyer,  Nicolas  Cho- 
rier  (1612-1692).  The  book  consists  of 
sexual  manuals  in  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  dialog 
form — “Sotadical”  satires,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  calls  them — between  some  irresist¬ 
ible  feminine  interlocutors.  Needless  to 
say,  none  of  this  was  revealed  to  the 
Times  Square  buyer. 


by  Robert  Anton  Wilson 

FIRST  CHORUS 

“You  are  afraid  of  the  people  unre¬ 
strained — how  ridiculous!”  — Sade* 

I  dreamed  I  called  Rita  Hayworth 
on  the  phone  and  asked  her  if  she 
hears  the  babies  of  Hiroshima  scream¬ 
ing  in  the  night. 

“No,”  she  said,  “I  useta  have  kinda 
kooky  problems  like  that  but  my  ana¬ 
lyst  cleared  them  all  up.” 

But  —  I  insisted  —  after  all,  it  was 
your  picture  that  was  painted  on  the 
Bomb.  Not  Harry  Truman,  or  Einstein, 
or  even  Marilyn  Monroe.  You. 

“Well,  yeah,  if  you  wanna  look  at 
it  that  way,”  she  said.  “But,  Christ, 
they  was  sticking  my  picture  on  every¬ 
thing  those  days.” 

But,  but— I  shouted — don’t  you  feel 
any  sense  of  responsibility? 

“Waita-minit,  Mac,”  she  said,  “what 
are  ya,  some  kinda  nut?  Nobody  ever 
asked  me  nothing  about  it.  They  just 
went  ahead  and  dropped  it.” 

But,  but,  but — I  screamed- — all  those 
people — 550,000  of  them,  according  to 
one  estimate  I  read — blown  apart  by 
a  picture  of  you — 

“Look,  Clyde,”  she  said  firmly.  “My 
analyst  told  me  it  don’t  do  no  good  to 
brood  over  such  things.” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  hol¬ 
low  click,  like  a  coffin  closing  snugly 
on  Dracula  as  the  morning  sun  throws 
its  white  and  ghastly  nuclear  radia- 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


^Quotations  identified  as  Sade  are 
from  Marquis  de  Sade,  Grove.  Press, 
1965.  Those  identified  as  Marat/Sade 
are  from  The  Persecution  and  Assassi¬ 
nation  of  Marat  as  Performed  by  the 
Inmates  of  the  Asylum  at  Charenton 
Under  the  Direction  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sade ,  by  Peter  Weiss,  Athenium,  1965. 


by  Saul  Heller 

A  Kentucky  judge  who  makes  traffic 
law  violators  pen  obituaries,  or  view 
accident  victims  in  funeral  homes,  and 
claims  he  has  no  repeaters,  reminds  us 
that  punishiment  can  be  made  as  stim¬ 
ulating  as  lawbreaking.  The  reminder 
is  necessary,  if  punishment  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  respected  status  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  crime  and  law  violation. 

Penalties  today  consist  chiefly  of  jail 
sentences  and  fines.  These  deter  prac¬ 
tically  nobody — not  even  the  innocent 
people  on  whom  they  are  often  in¬ 
flicted. 

Why  not  then  eliminate  punishments 
altogether,  assuming  another  outlet 
can  be  found  for  our  sadism?  After  all, 
punishment  is  not  an  inevitable  riposte 
to  crime,  even  in  cultures  where  jus¬ 
tice  is  not  merchandised.  There  have 
been  primitive  societies — the  Andaman 
Islanders,  for  instance — -that  have  kept 
crime  in  reasonable  bounds  with  no 
penalties  other  than  the  disapproval 
of  the  community. 

The  answer  is  pretty  obvious.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  our  society  de¬ 
teriorates  to  the  blessedly  primitive 
level  where  it  disapproves  of  crime. 
Laws  must  consequently  pretend  to  do 
what  the  people  will  not:  oppose  crimi¬ 
nals.  Punishment  must  remain,  arthri¬ 
tic  and  blind  as  it  is,  to  offer  society 
some  measure  of  protection  against 
itself. 

Penalties  should  be  improved,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prevent  deterrence  from  with¬ 
ering  away,  leaving  us  no  protection 
against  criminal  excesses  that  would 
be  frowned  on  by  any  civic-minded, 
responsible  crook. 

What’s  wrong  with  modern  punish¬ 
ments?  Aside  from  the  fact  that  they 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Malevolent  Merger 

by  Barclay  Hudson* 


William  Randolph  Hearst  probably 
would  spin  in  his  grave  if  he  heard 
that  his  beloved  N.Y.  J ournal- American 
had  been  outlived  by  the  Communist 
Worker. 

But  the  old  boy  would  have  been 
comforted  by  the  anti-personnel  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  heirs  and  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  impresarios  in  merging  Hearst’s 
Journal  and  the  rival  World-Telegram 
into  one  afternoon  newspaper. 

The  live  stiffs  at  the  two  defunct 
papers  were  treated  with  a  brand  of 
contempt  which  once  evoked  the  classic 
newspaperman’s  line:  “Don’t  tell  my 
mother  I  work  for  Hearst.  She  thinks 
I’m  a  pianist  in  a  whore-house.” 

Neither  the  Journal  nor  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  brass  was  ever  noted  for  its 
graciousness  to  employees  and  they 
lived  up  to  this  reputation  during  the 
final  days  of  their  independence. 

Any  journalistic  concept  of  free  flow 
of  news  did  not  extend  to  informing 
employees  about  their  futures.  Only 
after  the  two  papers  ceased  operating 
did  the  hired  hands  find  out  if  they 
were  to  be  kept  on  the  new  Scripps- 
Howard-Hearst  masthead. 

The  March  21  confirmation  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  two  afternoon  dailies 
were  blending  into  one  p.m.  publica¬ 
tion — the  unhyphenated  World  Journal 
— and  into  a  single  corporation  with  a 
sister  paper,  Jock  Whitney’s  morning 
Herald  Tribune,  had  been  the  worst 
kept  newspaper  secret  in  the  city. 

A  funereal  countdown  had  been  un¬ 
derway  since  the  previous  June  when 
the  merger  story  leaked  out — on  tele¬ 
vision,  of  course. 

At  both  stricken  afternoon  papers, 
questions  to  editors  or  management 
higher-ups  about  the  truth  of  the  ru¬ 
mors  or  the  possible  effects  of  a  merger 
always  brought  the  same  “Hear  no 
evil,  speak  no  evil”  response:  “There’s 
nothing  I  can  tell  you.” 

The  sole  way  for  a  Telegram  repor¬ 
ter  to  learn  what  was  going  on  was  to 
quit.  As  soon  as  a  reporter  announced 
his  resignation,  talkative  editors  de¬ 
luged  him  with  inside  accounts  of  how 
imminent  the  merger  was  and  what  its 
aftermath  would  bring. 

It  was  a  strange  severance  gift. 
Without  soliciting,  the  departing  ones 
would  unearth  what  they  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  pry  out  while  on  the  payroll. 

Those  who  sat  in  for  the  eventual 
wake  had  to  rely  on  the  defectors  and 
the  N.Y.  Times  for  gleanings  about 
themselves  and  their  employers. 


*This  report  comes  from  a  N.Y. 
World  Telegram  &  Sun  staffer;  “Bar¬ 
clay  Hudson”  was  that  newspaper’s 
traditional  ghost-byline. 
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Possibly  the  silliest  of  all  was  Mer¬ 
ger  Day,  March  21.  Union  leaders  had 
been  called  in  for  a  conference  with 
executives  of  the  three  newspapers  and 
at  11  a.m.  the  news  filtered  into  the 
Telegram’s  city  room  at  Barclay  Street 
and  the  Hudson  River. 

Reporters  and  rewrite  men  got  the 
long-awaited  grim  dispatch  from  por¬ 
table  radios  and  telephone  inquiries 
from  newspapermen  friends. 

But  the  leaders  were  still  playing 
dumb.  A  reporter  naively  asked  one  of 
the  top  editors  if  the  Telegram’s  mer¬ 
ger  story  in  the  late  editions  would 
include  the  identities  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tors.  “What  merger  story?”  he  re¬ 
plied  in  mock  deadpan. 

In  the  month  between  the  announce¬ 
ment  and  the  actual  amalgamation,  the 
chief  purveyers  of  information  turned 
out  to  be  nerveless  copyboys.  With 
Raffies-like  cunning,  they  rifled  desks 
of  editors  where  they  discovered  dum¬ 
my  formats  of  the  new  papers  and  lists 
of  the  prospective  editorial  bosses. 

One  gallant  copyboy,  fulfilling  the 
basest  ethical  traditions  of  the  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard  empires,  stole  in¬ 
to  the  sanctum  of  Richard.  D.  Peters, 
the  Telegram’s  last  editor.  Peters  had 
been  on  a  supposed  vacation  at  the 
time  of  the  merger  announcement  and 
the  prevailing  gossip  held  that  he 
would  be  dumped  from  the  new  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  copyboy’s  espionage  mission  af¬ 
firmed  the  rumor  of  Peter’s  departure. 
His  desk  had  been  completely  cleaned 
out,  the  copyboy-spy  reported. 

A  day  after  the  merger  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  Telegram’s  composing 
room  and  city  room  were  overrun  by 
carpenters,  plumbers,  painters  and  ar¬ 
tisans  of  all  sorts  who  were  rushed  in 
to  work  overtime  to  prepare  the  plant 
for  publishing  two  daily  newspapers. 

Reporting  to  work,  some  reporters 
found  their  desks  had  disappeared  or 
their  telephones  had  been  ripped  out. 
No  one  knew  if  the  sabotage  was  acci¬ 
dental  or  a  new  kind  of  dismissal  no¬ 
tice. 

Former  Telegram  occupants  of  the 
6th  floor  were  stuffed  into  the  3rd-floor 
city  room  while  the  upper  floor  was 
landscaped  into  a  new  city  room  for 
the  Herald-Tribune.  Perhaps  symbolic¬ 
ally,  the  first  addition  to  the  sixth  floor 
was  a  phalanx  of  new  johns. 

Former  J  ournal- American  zealots 
transferred  to  the  World  Journal  city 
room  on  the  3rd  floor  will  have  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  the  tried  and 
trusty  Telegram  urinals. 

Other  newcomers  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  were  private  uniformed  guards. 
These  red-faced  vigilantes  snooped 
around  the  Telegram  building,  obvious¬ 
ly  on  guard  against  pilfering  of  any 
copy  paper  or  the  company’s  prized 
1902  Underwood  typewriters,  the  main¬ 
stays  of  the  writing  corps  which  had 


won  three  recent  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

As  the  desks  and  telephones  vanished 
and  as  the  pneumatic  drills  ripped 
through  floors,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Telegram’s  staff  petered  out.  The  city 
room,  once  a  center  of  orderly  con¬ 
fusion,  began  to  resemble  a  grammar 
school  classroom  just  before  the  start 
of  summer  vacation:  You  know  there 
is  nothing  more  you  can  do  to  raise 
your  marks,  so  you  might  as  well  read 
the  comic  books  and  relax.  The  5-hour 
work  day  became  the  rule. 

Anyone  with  a  good  story  was  sav¬ 
ing  it  for  the  sentimental  finale,  even 
though  the  curtain  would  drop  on  a 
Saturday  when  no  one  but  fishmongers 
bought  the  Telegram’s  thin  weekend 
product. 

There  was  at  least  one  more  good 
reason  for  shirking  journalistic  duties. 
The  staff’s  underground  learned  that 
the  editors  of  the  World  Journal,  with 
macabre  relish,  had  dubbed  those  about 
to  be  sacked  as  the  “drop-deads.” 

(One  of  these  same  editors  later  re¬ 
fused  to  provide  the  Philadelphia  En¬ 
quirer  with  a  list  of  fired  reporters 
when  that  paper  tried  to  fill  vacancies.) 

However,  the  Telegram’s  brainy  lead¬ 
ers  found  a  formula  for  overcoming 
the  slackers — they  kept  on  hiring  as  if 
the  presses  would  roll  forever.  “So 
what  if  we’re  out  of  business  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  kid.  At  least  you  can 
say  you  worked  for  a  New  York  daily, 
and  you  got  bylines  to  show  for  it.” 

Surprisingly  enough  the  extra  bodies 
to  man  the  newspaper  desks  were 
found. 

The  most  unwanted  reporting  assign¬ 
ment  in  that  moribund  stage  was  cov¬ 
ering  the  management-union  bargain¬ 
ing  sessions  that  failed  to  avert  a  strike 
on  the  first  day  the  new  paper  was  to 
begin  business. 

Each  unlucky  wretch  assigned  to  that 
beat  was  warned  by  his  superiors  to 
refrain  from  asking  any  questions  of 
the  management  bargainers. 

With  stalwart  journalistic  princi¬ 
ples,  the  Telegram  and  Journal  each 
conveniently  buried  its  sparse  stories 
about  its  own  labor  troubles. 

Keeping  their  business  heads  to  the 
bitter  end,  Scripps-Howard  statisti¬ 
cians  applied  matchless  precision  for 
the  last  deadline  on  April  23.  The  Tel¬ 
egram’s  supply  of  copy  pencils,  carbon 
papers  and  notebooks  was  virtually  ex¬ 
hausted  on  the  final  day. 

And  so  the  Telegram  died  without 
any  flourish  or  newspaper  bravado. 

All  that  was  left  in  the  terminal 
hours  were  a  handfull  of  rewrite  men 
banging  away  on  antique  typewriters, 
copyreaders  writing  headlines  with  the 
barest  stubs  of  pencils — and  above  the 
entrance  to  the  building,  the  blue  and 
yellow  Scripps-Howard  flag  with  its 
lighthouse  symbol  proclaiming:  “Give 
light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own 
way.” 
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co-existing 

by  Saul  Heller 

Sex  in  the  Abstract 

An  abstract  representation  of  a  girl  lying  on  a  sew¬ 
ing'  machine  has  in  some  strange  manner  become  so 
sexually  provocative  that  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  is  demanding  its  immediate  removal 
from  the  County’s  Museum  of  Art. 

Abstractions  that  are  erotically  stimulating  are  rare 
enough,  but  nonobjective  works  that  can  arouse  super¬ 
visors  of  county  boards — people  who  have  trouble 
enough  recognizing  works  of  art,  must  less  responding 
to  them — are  surely  so  unique  that  they  belong  in  a 
museum,  if  anything  does. 

One  can  pass  over  the  ingratitude  of  board  officials, 
in  seeking  to  ban  something  that  is  possibly  responsible 
for  their  first  sexual  thrill  since  puberty.  One  can  also 
overlook  the  fact  that  of  the  five  supervisoi's  who  want 
the  abstract  art  work  banned,  only  two  have  seen  it. 
The  other  three  are  probably  too  finely-structured  to 
risk  inspecting  it.  This  is  perfectly  understandable. 
Some  pornographic,  abstract  works  of  art  are  so  power¬ 
ful,  they  can  be  contemplated  only  by  censors  tough 
enough,  and  horny  enough,  to  view  them  without  fall¬ 
ing  asleep. 

What  isn’t  as  understandable  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  call  for  censorship  has  been  made,  and  is  being  so 
hotly  pressed.  The  matter  is,  apparently,  one  of  the 
greatest  moment,  since  the  board  is  talking  about  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  public  funds  required  to  keep  the  museum 
going,  and  one  board  supervisor  has  stated  he  will  move 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  museum  staff  if  offending 
exhibits  are  not  removed. 

Such  stern  postures  cannot  have  been  taken  in  haste, 
or  without  adequate  cause.  Board  members  no  doubt 
assembled  evidence  and  mulled  over  it.  at  a  meeting, 
which  may  be  reconstructed  somewhat  as  follows: 

Board  member  A:  “Gentlemen  ...  I  swear  to  you  .  .  . 
never  have  I  seen  so  lewd  an  object  in  all  my  years  of 
going  to  obscene  art  shows  in  public  museums.  That 
girl  .  .  .  such  Cubist  breasts  .  .  .  mmmm  .  .  .  pardon 
me  .  .  .  and  what  non-objective  legs.  .  .  .  The  sewing 
machine  was  just  as  disturbing.  The  pleasurable  fan¬ 
tasies  it  evoked  made  me  realize  how  objectionable  it 
would  be  to  permit  other  people  to  experience  them. 
And  these  weren’t  my  reactions  alone,  gentlemen.  My 
assistant — a  man  I  use  as  a  stand-in,  when  the  exhibits 
become  too  stimulating  to  be  viewed  by  a  staid  person 
like  me — my  assistant  told  me  .  .  .  this  is  confidential, 
gentlemen  ...  he  told  me  the  figure  of  the  girl  on  the 
sewing  machine  excited  him  so,  he  immediately  went 
to  a  brothel — his  first  time  in  ten  years — and  almost 
had  an  orgasm.” 

Board  member  B :  “I  don’t  get  it.  Why  should  he  go 
to  a  brothel?” 

Board  member  A:  “We  were  checking  the  intensity 
of  the  stimuli.  A  purely  scientific  matter,  I  assure  you. 
The  expense  was,  by  the  way,  even  less  than  I  expected. 
The  prostitute  gave  my  assistant  a  rebate  of  50%,  in 
view  of  his  limitations,  and  told  him  to  come  back  in 
another  ten  years.” 

Board  member  X:  “One  of  my  neighbors  vouches  for 
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this.  She  knows  an  insane  artist  who  went  to  see  the 
exhibit  in  question  and  was  driven  sane.  He  then  began 
creating  art  works  just  like  it.  The  community  is  in 
real  danger,  gentlemen.  This  thing  is  contagious !” 

Board  member  Y:  “Gentlemen,  my  remarks  are  for 
your  private  ears  only.  Please  let  them  go  no  further, 
I  beg  you.  I  must  confide  when  I  saw  that  abstract,  I 
felt  compelled  to  masturbate.” 

Board  member  B:  “Come  now,  Mr.  Y,  you’ve  mas¬ 
turbated  in  front  of  landscapes  and  still-lifes.  Your 
self-pollutions  are  hardly  grounds  for  condemning  an 
exhibit.” 

Board  member  Y:  “Please!  This  was  different.  There 
was  a  mai'ked  relationship  this  time  between  the  figure 
and  my  response  to  it.” 

Board  member  Z:  “There’s  something  much  worse  to 
be  said  about  the  girl  on  the  sewing  machine  thing.  I 
was  informed  most  reliably — a  friend  of  a  friend’s 
neighbor  told  me — that  a  young  man  .  .  .  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal  type,  patriotic  and  all  that  .  .  .  went  to  look  at  this 
work.  He  also  saw  another  exhibit  we’re  trying  to  ban 
.  .  .  a  painting  of  a  brothel  scene,  which  shows  a  por¬ 
trait  of  General  McArthur.  A  month  later  ...  a  month 
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after  he  viewed  these  two  works  ...  he  publicly  spilled 
ketchup  over  his  draft  card  and  ate  it,  to  protest  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Pretty  convincing  evidence  that  these 
exhibits  are  dangerous,  wouldn’t  you  say,  gentlemen?” 

Will  the  museum  people  permit  the  intrusion  into 
their  affairs  of  surrealist  county  officials  who  know 
little  about  art  and  even  less  about  sex?  Or  will  they 
continue  to  resist,  as  they  are  at  the  time  this  is  being 
written?  If  they  keep  on  fighting,  they  would  be  wise 
to  take  the  offensive. 

Museum  officials  could,  for  example,  obtain  and  dis¬ 
play  moj’e  abstract  art — the  kind  that  would  further 
provoke  the  sexual  fetishism  of  board  officials.  The  tac¬ 
tic  might — just  might — drive  county  board  members 
into  restoring  pay  cuts,  and  unsuspending  suspended 
funds,  to  avoid  a  dangerous  escalation  of  their  pretzel¬ 
shaped  libidos. 

The  following  seqence  of  events  is  not  implausible: 

An  avant  garde  artist  sculpts,  for  display  in  the 
museum,  a  figure  of  a  half-nude  young  thing  with  three 
eyes  and  four  breasts,  reclining  on  top  of  an  old,  rusty 
radiator.  The  radiator  turns  out  to  be  an  even  more 
potent  sexual  stimulus  than  the  girl.  Board  members 
can  hardly  contain  themselves  —  particularly  board 
member  Y,  who  doesn’t. 

The  board  demands  that  the  radiator  be  covered  up, 
along  with  two  of  the  girl’s  breasts.  After  much  violent 
discussion,  a  compromise  is  reached.  The  radiator  and 
one  breast  will  be  eliminated,  if  salaries  of  the  museum 
staff  are  restored  to  90%  of  normal. 

The  end  is,  of  course,  not  yet.  The  rest  of  us  wait, 
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with  bated  breath,  news  of  the  further  adventures  of 
a  group  of  officials  who  would  be  more  at  home  in  the  1 
pages  of  Krafft-Ebing  than  they  are  in  the  swamps  of 
modern  art. 

The  big  question  remains,  can  art  be  created  that 
will  fail  to  arouse  the  strange  passions  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  Board  of  Supervisors? 

Should  it  be? 

Dissenting  With  Sex 

Two  female  students  at  Wheaton  College,  Mass,  have 
proposed  that  women  students  abstain  from  sex  to  pro¬ 
test  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  idea  has  interesting  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  might  be  worth  exploring.  Since  there 
are  (presumably)  unmarried  young  girls  who  already 
abstain  from  sex,  the  problem  arises,  what  should 
these  girls  do  to  protest  the  war? 

Perhaps  such  prim  young  misses  should  indulge  in 
sex  as  a  protest,  offering  up  their  morality  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  while  the  non-virgin  young  things  surrender  their 
immorality.  In  this  way,  all  the  girls  would  be  giving 
up  something,  setting  a  fine  example  of  abnegation  to 
an  Administration  that  is  not  inclined  to  give  up  any¬ 
thing,  even  foolishness. 

The  Law  vs.  The  Law 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  system  of  law  we  flour¬ 
ish  under  is  the  use  of  laws  to  bypass  law  enforcement. 
An  example  is  the  recent  passage  by  New  York’s  State 
Legislature  of  a  statute  exempting  transit  workers 
from  the  formidable  penalties  of  the  Condon-Wadlin 
law.  The  transit  workers  had  violated  the  law  by  strik¬ 
ing,  but  the  law  refrained  from  striking  back.  When 
tough  citizens  come  into  conflict  with  a  tough  law,  the 
law  withdraws,  to  avoid  trouble. 

The  Legislature’s  action  became  necessary  when  two 
citizens  sued  New  York  City  to  compel  it  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  a  judge  unexpectedly  supported  their  conten¬ 
tion  that  laws  were  meant  to  be  enforced.  Enforcement 
of  the  law  would  have  meant  another  transit  strike; 
the  exemption  was  needed  to  prevent  transit  workers 
from  successfully  violating  the  law  a  second  time.  Re¬ 
peal  of  a  statute  that  has  teeth  strong  enough  to  bite 
only  weak  people  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
since  this  is  precisely  the  feature  most  cherished  in  a 
law. 

Providing  exemptions  from  laws  is  certainly  a  useful 
bit  of  legal  legerdemain,  and  merits  wider  use.  Per¬ 
haps,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  exemptions  will  be 
sold,  just  as  papal  indulgences  once  were. 

Suppose  a  man  wants  to  rob  a  bank,  for  personal  rea¬ 
sons.  He  buys  an  exemption,  then  holds  up  the  bank. 
When  a  guard  raises  his  gun  to  shoot  him,  he  flashes 
his  exemption  like  a  badge,  abruptly  terminating  the 
guard’s  rude  behavior.  The  guard  puts  his  gun  away 
and  politely  helps  the  robber  cart  off  the  loot. 

A  rapist  with  an  exemption  will  be  able  to  assault  a 
woman  openly,  rather  than  furtively,  giving  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  a  more  relaxed  tone.  Women  may,  of  course, 
seek  exemptions  from  being  raped.  Chances  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  legalistic  judges  would  frown  on  such  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  would,  probably, 
in  a  landmark  decision,  point  out  that  while  the  law 
provided  exemptions  from  the  law  for  criminals,  it  said 
nothing  about  exempting  their  victims  from  anything. 

Business  people  could  get  annual  exemptions  entit- 
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ling  them  to  violate  laws  regulating  business,  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  do  with  a  good  conscience  what  they  cur¬ 
rently  do  without  one. 

Persons  who  had  obtained  exemptions  would,  of 
course,  be  punished  if  they  ducked  paying  exemption 
fees.  No  one  would  be  permitted  to  violate  laws  permit¬ 
ting  law  violations — lines  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
Of  course,  if  additional  laws  were  passed,  granting  peo¬ 
ple  exemption  from  complying  with  exemption  laws, 
this  last  fragment  of  legal  backbone  would  be  shattered 
too. 

Landlords  would  be  able  to  get  exemptions  from  hous¬ 
ing  codes  more  reliable  than  the  ones  they  currently 
take  themselves.  To  square  things,  tenants  might  be 
given  exemptions  allowing  them  to  shoot  landlords. 
Possibly  a  law  might  be  passed  to  formalize  matters, 
providing  that  a  landlord  exempt  from  housing  codes 
could  be  legitimately  shot  by  a  tenant  exempt  from 
homicide  statutes. 

The  possibilities  are  certainly  thought-provoking. 

Enforcing  laws  only  against  people  who  are  too  poor 
to  buy  immunity  from  the  law  would  not  be  exactly 
new — it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  we  use  now. 
The  exemption  system  I  am  proposing  would  simply 
wrap  the  authority  of  the  law  around  the  extra-legal 
and  haphazard  arrangements  we  presently  employ. 

The  major  benefit  would  lie  in  the  placing  of  exemp¬ 
tion  privileges  within  reach  of  the  innocent,  the  weak, 
and  the  (subsidized)  poor,  permitting  them  to  gain 
surcease  from  time  to  time  from  a  legal  system  that 
picks  almost  exclusively  on  them. 

Free-Wheeling  Sadists 

Two  women  were  each  run  down  by  two  different 
cars  in  New  York  City  recently — a  variety  of  accident 
that  seems  to  be  occurring  more  often.  The  escalation 
is  unwarranted,  considering  that  the  supply  of  victims 
still  exceeds  the  number  of  cars  processing  them. 

The  trend — if  it  is  a  trend — foreshadows  a  darken¬ 
ing  future  for  pedestrians.  If  people  can  be  run  over 
twice,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  resurfaced 
three,  four  or  even  five  times  in  succession  by  drivers 
who  see  their  opportunity  and  snatch  it? 

Nothing  at  all,  if  we  grant  the  possibility  that  mul¬ 
tiple  accidents  may  not  be  accidents  at  all.  Just  as  a 
person  wounded  by  a  shark  invites  the  malevolent  at¬ 
tentions  of  other  sharks,  so  a  pedestrian  knocked  down 
by  one  motorist  may  arouse  the  sadistic  enthusiasm  of 
others,  prompting  them  to  further  flatten  a  victim  who 
has  just  been  knocked  prone. 

Drivers  readily  escape  punishment  in  such  cases — as 
well  as  in  others  where  only  a  single  motorist  runs 
amok — by  asserting  that  they  lost  control  of  their  cars. 
The  truth  of  the  statement  is  never  checked.  We  bland¬ 
ly  assume  that  no  deliberate  auto  assault  occurred,  ig¬ 
noring  the  likelihood  that  the  kind  of  wanton  attack 
that  is  perpetrated  every  day  of  the  week  by  criminals 
on  foot  may  be  just  as  plausiblly  engaged  in  by  crimi¬ 
nals  on  wheels. 

Eventually,  we  might  have  to  set  up  sadism  tests  for 
drivers  involved  in  accidents,  just  as  we  currently  test 
drivers  for  drunkenness.  Unless  an  effective  program 
is  set  up,  to  conserve  and  protect  pedestrians,  the  wai'y 
street-crosser  may  some  day  have  to  pack  a  rod,  in  self- 
defense  against  drivers  who  try  to  run  him  down. 

If  drivers  can  operate  lethal  weapons,  why  can’t  their 
prospective  victims? 
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How  to  Read  Harold  Robbins 

Air  Pollution  as  a.  J 

Without  Necessarily  Trying 

Cause  of  Mental  Illness  j 

by  Walter  Goodman 

1 

by  Jack  Soltanoff,  D.G.  1 

Like  other  arduous  endeavors,  reading  The  Adven¬ 
turers,  a  780-page  novel  by  Harold  Robbins,  takes  both 
will  and  guidance. 

The  following  pony  is  for  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  to  do  it.  Why  they  feel  so  is  between  them  and 
their  analysts;  in  some  cultures,  I  believe,  men  wrestle 
bears  in  their  leisure  time. 

Q.  How  can  we  tell  in  advance  that  an  incident  of 
fornication  is  coming  up  so  that  we  may  slmv  down 
our  reading  pace? 

A.  Watch  for  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  female.  The 
odds  are  she  will  be  coupling  (or  tripling  or  quadrup¬ 
ling)  before  the  chapter  is  done.  Robbins  doesn’t  waste 
our  time.  Sergei  meets  Madame  Vorilov  on  page  217. 
He  draws  her  to  the  bed  on  page  20Q.  She  is  pregnant 
on  page  221. 

Q.  Speaking  of  not  wasting  time,  on  what  page  will 
we  find  the  most  stimulating  pornographic  passages? 

A.  There  is  no  pornography  here.  Robbins  appears  to 
have  gotten  his  sex  education  from  the  same  Saturday 
afternoon  movies  where  he  picked  up  his  insights  into 
the  Latin  Character  and  the  Oriental  Mind.  The  copula- 
tory  interludes,  though  abundant,  are  perfunctory — a 
paragraph  or  two  about  crescendoes  of  flame,  and  then, 
“Later.  .  .  Most  of  these  scenes  are  pretty  grim— 
The  Adventurers  take  their  fornicating  too  fiercely  to 
get  much  fun  out  of  it.  There  are  several  passages  suit¬ 
able  for  showing  to  the  kids  if  you  want  to  put  them 
off  sex  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  What  is  Robbins’  second  favorite  scene? 

A.  The  one  where  the  hero  breaks  the  bones  of  the 
bullies  who  pick  on  him  because  he  is  small  and  dark- 
skinned.  Strolling  away  from  one  such  encounter,  the 
hero  remarks:  “You  better  get  help  for  him.  His  arm 
is  broken  and  so  are  two  of  his  ribs.  But  he’ll  be  all 
right.  I  didn’t  kill  him.” 

Q.  Say,  hoiv  old  is  Harold  Robbins  anyway? 

A.  He  has  been  going  on  15  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  track  of  the  number 
of  sex  episodes? 

A.  Use  a  C.P.A. — I  lost  count  on  page  22,  after 
having  been  through  a  mass  rape  and  upwards  of  a 
dozen  murders. 

Q.  You  mean  there’s  violence  along  with  the  sex? 

A.  In  good  measure— which  is  fortunate,  since  Rob¬ 
bins’  sadistics  are  more  satisfying  than  his  erotics.  My 
special  favorite  is:  “One  move  out  of  you  and  you  will 
die  with  the  blood  pouring  from  the  hole  between  your 
legs  where  your  genitals  used  to  be.” 

Q.  What  is  this  book  about  anyway? 

A.  Please.  .  .  . 

Q.  Well,  what’s  the  center  of  interest? 

A.  The  groin. 

Q.  We  mean  .  .  .  where  does  it  take  place? 

A.  On  sets  left  over  from  Monogram  Pictures. 

Q.  And  what  is  Robbins  trying  to  say? 

A.  A  number  of  things.  For  the  lesson  of  each  sec- 
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The  first  penalty  for  air  pollution  was  recorded  in 
the  year  1299.  England’s  King  Edward  I  had  a  man 
hanged  for  polluting  “good  English  air”  with  “foul 
and  poisonous  smoke  coming  from  a  fire  made  of  coal.” 

However,  according  to  “experts” — businessmen  and 
politicians — air  pollution  is  now  just  one  of  many  prob¬ 
lems,  not  to  be  taken  too  lightly  but  not  too  seriously 
either.  Usually  “further  investigation  is  warranted.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  waste  products  of  a  reckless  and 
ever-expanding  economy  and  “the  apparent  public  be 
damned”  attitude  of  industry  plus  a  rapidly  growing 
population  have  adversely  affected  our  precious  and  vul¬ 
nerable  land,  air,  and  water  to  a  point  where  not  only 
our  jobs  and  our  recreations  are  being  harmfully  af¬ 
fected  but  most  significant  of  all,  pollution  is  now  an 
actual  and  immediate  threat  to  our  very  existence. 

Industry  has  rapidly  lost  its  long-held  first  place  in 
the  air  pollution  sweepstakes.  The  automobile  is  now 
the  biggest  culprit,  the  most  important  contributor  to 


tion,  see  the  last  couple  of  lines :  “If  this  was  the  price 
one  had  to  pay  for  money  and  power,  he  wanted  no 
part  of  it.”  Or,  as  the  hero  reflects  after  the  murder 
of  a  wretched  millionaire:  “I  wondered  how  much  good 
all  his  money  and  his  schemes  were  doing  him  now.” 

Q.  Any  jokes? 

A.  “One  move  out  of  you  and  you  will  die  with  the 
blood  pouring  from  the  hole  between  your  legs  where 
your  genitals  used  to  be.” 

Q.  How  may  we  tell  one  character  from .  another? 

A.  That  is  not  possible — but  you  can  distinguish 
categories  of  characters  by  the  way  they  speak.  Serious 
characters  say  things  like:  “This  was  a  strong  man. 
The  earth  moved  before  him  when  he  walked,  men 
loved  him  and  feared  him,  women  trembled  at  the 
power  in  his  loins.  .  .  .”  Nearly  all  of  the  educated 
strata  of  Corteguay  (the  Central  American  home  of  the 
international  playboy-diplomat-polo-player  hero)  talk 
that  way:  “No,  General,  I  am  a  man  of  law,  not  of 
war.  The  hurt  is  mine,  but  not  the  vengeance.” 

Q.  But  aren’t  there  characters  who  will  remind  us  of 
Porfirio  Rubirosa,  Oleg  Cassini,  the  Kennedy  Clan,  the 
Rothschild  Clan? 

A.  Yes.  They  will  also  remind  you  of  one  another. 

Q.  Where  have  we  met  these  people  before? 

A.  Everywhere  but  in  life. 

Q.  What  is  the  author’s  favorite  literary  device? 

A.  Improbability. 

Q.  What  is  his  favorite  symptom  of  stress? 

A.  There  are  three:  a  tension  of  the  chest;  a  knotting 
of  the  stomach;  a  tightness  of  the  groin. 

Q.  How  does  Harold  Robbins  manage  to  produce  a 
big  novel  every  couple  of  years? 

A.  A  tension  of  the  chest ;  a  knotting  of  the  stomach ; 
a  tightness  of  the  groin. 

Q.  Seriously. 

A.  As  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe,  said,  a  man  can  write 
such  stuff  forever,  if  he  will  give  his  mind  to  it. 
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air  pollution. 

By  1970  there  will  be  over  90  million  automobiles  on 
the  streets  and  roads  as  compared  to  70  million  in  1960 
and  almost  80  million  today;  and  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  lead  “dispensed”  daily,  each  1000 
cars  “contribute”  3^2  tons  of  other  poisonous  pollutants 
into  the  air. 

Back  in  1958  at  the  National  Air  Pollution  Confer¬ 
ence,  Dr.  C.  D.  Leake  of  Ohio  State  University  stated: 
“About  half  of  air  pollution  is  referable  to  exhausts 
from  internal  combustion  engines  in  automobiles.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  eye  and  respiratory  irritation,  the  in¬ 
creasing  incidence  of  lung  cancer  is  quite  as  referable 
to  increased  auto  traffic  exhausts  as  to  cigarettes.” 

In  the  Soviet  Union  public  health  officials  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  recent  study  claimed  that  the  rising  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  goes  along  with  the  increase  of  auto  and 
truck  traffic. 

On  February  1,  1923,  a  new  industrial  chemical  was 
introduced  into  the  automobile  market  by  two  giants 
of  the  automobile  and  oil  industries,  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  The 
newborn  baby  monster  (or  subsidiary)  which  was  to 
manufacture  this  chemical  was  called  the  Ethyl  Gas 
Corporation. 

The  product  was  a  gasoline  additive  called  tetraethyl 
lead  which  aided  motor  combustion  by  preventing  gaso¬ 
line  from  “knocking”  (or  exploding  too  soon  in  the 
combustion  chamber)  and  sometimes  cracking  a  piston. 
It  was  found  that  a  small  amount  of  tetraethyl  lead 
added  to  gas  would  make  gasoline  behave  itself  in  the 
combustion  chamber.  It  produced  a  smoother  ignition; 
the  flame  starting  at  the  spark  plug  spread  slowly, 
causing  a  pressure  rise  which  depressed  the  piston 
smoothly  instead  of  violently. 

Within  a  few  months  this  new  discovery  had  taken 
a  toll  of  insanity  and  death  among  the  workmen  ex¬ 
posed  to  it.  Nevertheless  this  product  has  become  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  and  used,  its  grim  history  almost  for¬ 
gotten. 

In  September  of  that  first  year,  1923,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  poisonings  was  reported : 

“The  victim  complained  of  an  inability  to  eat  or 
sleep.  When  he  did  sleep  he  had  frightful  nightmares. 
Ten,  days  later  he  became  violent  and  required  two 
trained  nurses  assigned  to  him.  He  underwent  twitch¬ 
ing  musclar  contractions.  His  pulse  was  shallow  and 
respiration  rapid.  Later  his  head  was  thrown  back  rap¬ 
idly.  He  was  screaming  that  someone  was  after  him  to 
kill  him.  His  pupils  were  dilated  and  he  was  gritting  his 
teeth.  When  he  became  too  violent  to  hold  in  bed  he 
was  put  into  a  strait  jacket.” 

This  is  verbatim  from  the  medical  report  on  Harry 
T.  Zanes,  an  employee  of  the  Ethyl  Corporation’s 
manufacturing  plant  in  Deepwater,  N.J.,  and  the  first 
victim  of  tetraethyl  lead  poisoning. 

His  case  was  far  from  unique. 

This  chemically-induced  insanity,  in  various  degrees 
of  intensity,  was  common  to  those  who  worked  around 
tetraethyl  lead.  The  factory  became  known  as  “the 
Loony  House”  and  “House  of  Butterflies” — this  latter 
term  referring  to  the  hallucinatory  type  images  the 
victims  experienced. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  22,  1925, 
was  captioned,  “Eight  Dead,  Three  Hundred  Ill  In  One 
Plant  Reported.”  It  read: 

“Eighty  of  those  who  worked  in  the  ‘House  of  But¬ 


terflies’  or  who  went  in  to  make  repairs  were  poisoned, 
some  repeatedly.  The  300  cases  mentioned  do  not  in.- 
clude  those  slightly  affected  as  some  were  merely  hys¬ 
terical  from  anxiety.” 

A  report  elsewhere  from  the  chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Deepwater  plant  stated : 

“We  found  that  nightmares  were  the  first  symptoms 
and  that  these  were  followed  by  insomnia,  then  came 
restlessness  and  inability  to  eat.  Sometimes  a  patient 
lost  as  much  as  30  pounds  in  a  few  weeks;  the  blood 
pressure  fell,  and  then  came  hallucinations.  In  the  later 
stages  some  of  the  men  became  suicidal  and  had  to  be 
prevented  from  destroying  themselves.” 

These  early  reports  to  the  American  public  labeled 
the  deaths  as  “mysterious.” 

However,  the  cause  of  the  attacks  was  finally  exposed 
by  Professors  Y.  Henderson  and  W.  H.  Haggard,  physi¬ 
ologists  at  Yale  University.  They  also  issued  a  plea 
against  the  use  of  tetraethyl  in  gasoline  until  further 
and  more  thorough  investigations  could  be  made. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
for  determining  the  standard  of  air  purity  for  vehicu¬ 
lar  tunnels  then  under  construction.  Speaking  of  tetra¬ 
ethyl,  in  the  N.Y.  Times  of  March  3,  1924,  he  stated 
that  “the  new  hazard  will  be  more  important  on  roads, 
streets  and  garages  than  in  tunnels.  One  will  pass 
through  the  tunnel  quickly,  but  during  the  hours  in  the 
streets,  lead  will  accumulate  in  the  body,  until  after 
weeks,  months  or  years  its  effects  develop.  The  one 
saving  grace  of  carbon  monoxide  is  that  it  is  not  a 
cumulative  poison.  The  body  throws  off  the  poison  as 
easily  as  it  absorbs  it.  Lead,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
perfect  example  of  a  substance  which  may  accumulate 
in  the  body  little  by  little  over  long  periods  of  time 
until  a  toxic  amount  is  reached.” 

As  a  result  of  this  publicity,  in  May,  1924,  produc¬ 
tion  of  tetraethyl  gasoline  was  finally  suspended.  A 
committee  was  then  formed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  determine  “whether  there  is  a  public  health 
question  in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of 
tetraethyl  lead  gasoline.” 

Experiments  upon  animals  (guinea  pigs  and  dogs) 
only  repeated  the  familiar  morbid  happenings  at  the 
factory. 

Further  investigation  showed  lead  content  in  the 
dust  sweepings  of  garages  using  leaded  gasoline.  Work¬ 
ers  in  these  garages  showed  “a  greater  storage  of  lead” 
in  their  bodies  than  workers  not  exposed  to  leaded  gas 
(at  that  time  only  a  few  states  had  tetraethyl  gas). 

Safety  precautions  were  then  suggested  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  and  improved  manufacturing  and 
handling  techniques  were  adopted. 

The  labeling  of  gas  pumps  to  indicate  that  an  anti¬ 
knock  ingredient  is  present  in  the  gasoline  and  is  to  be 
used  as  a  motor  fuel  only,  and  the  tinting  of  the  gas 
with  red  dye  to  distinguish  it  and  discourage  its  use 
as  a  cleaning  fluid,  are  direct  outgrowths  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  Surgeon  General’s  committee  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  leaflets  be  made  available  at  filling  sta¬ 
tions  describing  the  dangers  involved  to  human  beings 
in  its  use. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  use  of  this  fuel  be  closely  watched, 
the  Ethyl  Corp.  was  given  the  green  light  to  continue 
operations. 

The  N.Y.  Times  of  January  20,  1926,  which  carried 
a  report  of  the  resumption  of  production,  also  carried 
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a  statement  by  Professor  Haggard  which  said  in  part: 

“In  view  of  the  public  attitude  toward  the  compound, 
I  doubt  if  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  will  manufacture  it, 
even  after  the  decision  has  been  made  in  their  favor. 
There  has  been  so  much  adverse  publicity  in  this  matter 
that  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  people  to  regain  their 
confidence  in  it.” 

Apparently  Professor  Haggard’s  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  physiology  somewhat  exceeded  his  understanding 
of  human  behavior  and  business  “ethics.” 

In  1927  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  published  a  belated 
report  on  the  “Fate  of  Tetraethyl  Lead  Introduced  Into 
The  Fuel.”  The  experiments  described  in  this  report 
were  conducted  in  December,  1923  and  January,  1924 
but  were  not  published  until  1927 — one  year  after  the 
resumption  of  the  production  of  the  tetraethyl  lead — 
when,  it  might  be  assumed,  the  matter  had  cooled  down 
to  a  considerable  degree. 

These  tests  showed  conclusively  that  the  longer  a  car 
motor  ran,  and  the  older  it  became,  the  more  lead  was 
excreted  into  the  atmosphere.  After  a  period  of  wear, 
50%  of  the  lead  added  to  the  gasoline  was  recovered 
from  the  exhaust  fumes. 

Using  special  apparatus  and  volunteer  subjects,  these 
government  tests  determined  conclusively  that  the  lead, 
breathed  in,  was  retained  in  the  human  lungs. 

It  must  be  apparent,  then,  that  the  absorption  of 
tetraethyl  lead,  as  the  Yale  Professor  warned,  is  an 
almost  unavoidable  consequence  of  modern  living.  For, 
as  we  know,  it  is  almost  imposible  to  go  through  a  day 
without  coming  into  some  contact  with  gasoline  exhaust 
fumes — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to 


get  away  from  the  sound  of  a  motor  nowadays. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  has  become  so  in¬ 
tegral  a  part  of  our  lives  that  the  potential  for  lead 
absorption  is  almost  limitless,  not  only  in  inhalation 
but  through  contact  with  the  skin. 

Then  there  is  the  possibility  of  ingestion  through 
food  exposed  to  engine  exhaust  in  transport,  display  or 
production.  There  are  8  million  trucks  and  tractors  on 
the  farms  of  America. 

This  lead  compound  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  can¬ 
not  be  washed  from  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  1926  there  were  22  million  motor  vehicles  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  U.S.  The  national  gasoline  consumption 
for  that  year  was  8  billion  gallons,  of  which  only  5% 
contained  tetraethyl  lead.  Today  there  are  almost  80 
million  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  U.S.  Our  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  gasoline  is  around  65  billion  gal¬ 
lons.  About  110,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  gallonage 
consumed  in  1926  is  now  burned  in  6  weeks. 

And  today  over  90%  .of  all  motor  and  aviation  fuel 
contains  tetraethyl  lead. 

There  are  some  air  pollution  experts  who  would  like 
to  see  a  return  of  the  old-time  electric  automobile.  A 
few  firms  today  are  beginning  to  seriously  experiment 
with  electric  cars  in  the  hope  of  coming  up  with  the 
ideal  family  second  car. 

Until  recently  the  slow  speed  of  an  electric  car, 
“only”  40  miles  per  hour,  has  been  what  experts  con¬ 
sider  a  drawback. 

What  about  the  good  points? 

1.  Cleaner — no  fumes,  no  dirt,  no  smoke,  and  no 
pollutants. 


The  President  Speaks 


by  Robert  Lasson 


(Five  actors — 3  men,  2  women — in  timbo  setting, 
sparely  lit.  They  are  huddled  around  a  transistor  radio 
placed  on  an  inverted  cardboard  carton.  Through  crack¬ 
ling  static,  we  hear  the  voice  of  a  sick  and  exhausted 
man.) 

president:  My  friends  .  .  .  Americans  .  .  .  survivors. 
Washington  is  gone.  New  York  is  gone.  Philadelphia 
is  gone  Baltimore  is  gone.  Los  Angeles  ( coughing  fit) 

.  .  .  Los  Angeles  is  gone,  San  Francisco  is  gone,  Chi¬ 
cago  is  gone.  Our  proud  cities  are  gone.  They  are  no 
more.  And  even  now,  two  months  after  the  shameful 
and  senseless  attack  on  our  country,  nobody  can  count 
the  dead.  But  dead  or  alive,  we  are  all  casualties. 
Scarcely  a  family  in  the  country  has  remained  whole. 
Wives,  husbands,  grandmothers,  children  .  .  .  ( sup¬ 
presses  a  sob,  blows  his  nose).  Yes,  we  are  all  casual¬ 
ties.  But  we  are  survivors,  too.  We  have  survived.  Life 
goes  on.  And  the  living  must  go  on. 

I  am  talking  to  you  from  Baxter,  a  small  town  in 
Montana.  I  ask  all  of  you  who  hear  my  voice  to  make 
your  way  here,  so  that  we  can  begin  the  slow  and  pain¬ 
ful  work  of  building  our  country  again.  I  ask  you  in 
the  East  to  begin  another  trek  westward,  as  your  brave 
forebears  did  over  a  century  ago.  I  ask  you  in  the  West 


to  retrace  the  steps  that  your  people  took. 

I  must  warn  you :  when  you  come  out  of  your  shel¬ 
ters,  be  prepared  for  horror.  We  must  learn  to  live 
with  horror  for  a  long  time. 

A  minute  ago  I  asked  you  to  come  to  Montana.  But 
you  do  not  even  have  oxen  or  Conestoga  wagons  like 
the  prairie  busters.  And  so  I  ask  you  to  come  any  way 
you  can.  Perhaps  you  can  find  some  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  If  not,  come  on  foot. 

Your  government  will  send  buses  and  trucks  out 
along  the  major  highways  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared 
and  as  soon  as  vehicles  and  fuel  are  made  available  to 
us.  We  also  intend  to  have  spotter  planes  to  help  locate 
groups  of  people  on  the  move.  Travel  in  groups  when¬ 
ever  possible.  If  you  have  firearms,  take  them  with  you 
—and  all  the  ammunition  you  have. 

This  ends  my  message.  We  ai’e  doing  everything  we 
can  to  get  back  on  our  feet.  The  situation  now  seems 
hopeless.  But  we  must  do  all  that  we  can.  It  is  now 
relatively  safe  for  you  to  leave  your  shelters,  but  keep 
moving  inland.  Start  as  soon  as  you  can.  Start  now. 

I  must  tell  you  that  although  we  won  the  war,  our 
nation  has  the  appearance  of  a  nation  defeated.  But 
Americans  never  give  up — in  defeat  or  in  victory.  We 
thrive  on  adversity.  We  welcome  deprivation.  And  even 
from  the  hideous  holocaust  that  has  turned  so  much  of 
our  beautiful  land  into  ashes  .  .  .  (sobs,  clears  throat) 

.  .  .  we  will,  with  your  help,  become  a  nation  again. 

( Two-second  pause.) 

singing  chorus:  Things  go  better  with  Coke! 
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2.  Quieter. 

3.  A  minimum  of  maintenance. 

4.  Cheaper  to  run — a  fabulous  selling  point — 
$2  per  month  for  recharging  batteries. 

5.  Initial  cost  less. 

6.  Much  longer  life. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  faster  car  there  is  the  “fuel 
cell”  available  which  turns  various  kinds  of  fuel  into 
^electric  current.  With  a  fuel  cell  a  car  could  attain  70 
miles  or  better  and  a  500-mile  range  before  recharging 
or  refueling. 

The  Merck  Index  of  Chemicals  and  Drugs  makes  spe¬ 
cial  note  of  tetraethyl  by  calling  it  in  capital  letters 
EXTREMELY  POISONOUS. 

In  1943  the  American  Public  Health  Association  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  on  lead  exposure  and  poisoning  which 
stated : 

“By  reason  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  certain  organic  lead  compounds  of  which  tetraethyl 
is  the  only  commercially  important  representative  at 
present,  absorption  of  these  compounds  into  the  body 
and  specifiaclly  into  the  Central  Nervous  System  [brain 
and  spinal  cord]  occurs  with  rapidity.  This  type  of  lead 
(tetraethyl)  poisoning  is  always  characterized  by  ce¬ 
rebral  quantities  of  lead  by  the  brain  tissue.” 

In  1958  the  automobile  and  petroleum  industries 
found  it  necessary  to  boost  octane  rating,  owing  to 
smaller  engines  requiring  greater  power.  An  increase 
of  25%  more  lead  per  gallon  was  needed.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  took  their  problem  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
— which  does  not  have  any  authority  to  control  the  con¬ 
centration  of  lead  in  gasoline.  They  can  only  recom¬ 
mend,  not  order,  and  at  present  there  are  no  state  or 
federal  laws  enacted,  or  even  pending,  pertaining  to 
tetraethyl  gas. 

Any  inquiry  requesting  a  change  in  the  percentage 
of  lead  in  gas,  up  to  the  present  time,  leads  to  the  foi'- 
mation  of  a  medical  committee  which  then  makes  a 
“recommendation”  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
1958  medical  committee  recommended  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tetraethyl  content  of  gasoline  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years  up  to  the  25%  additional  per  gallon,  but 
with  reservations. 

The  present  committee  was  concerned  about  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  medical  data  derived  from  human  expos¬ 
ures  on  which  to  base  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem:  “Such  studies  should  be  undertaken  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay  since  some  authorities  believe  that  the  toler¬ 
able  limit  of  lead  absorption  is  being  approached.” 

The  results  of  a  concentrated  quantity  of  tetraethyl 
lead  in  a  short  period  of  time  have  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again ;  insomnia,  nightmares,  restlessness, 
fear,  anxiety,  hysteria,  insanity,  sometimes  death.  High 
concentrations  of  lead  are  found  in  the  kidneys,  liver, 
brain,  suprarenal  glands  and  adipose  (fatty)  tissues. 

The  results  of  a  slow,  continuous  absorption  over  a 
long  period  of  time  have  never  been  investigated. 

Can  the  human  system  remain  unaffected  as  this 
mind-destroying  compound  builds  up  in  the  tissues? 
Or  could  the  sudden  outbreak  of  symptoms  suffered  by 
the  men  at  “Looney  House”  be  replaced  by  a  slow, 
gradual,  progressive  inclination  toward  similar  abnor¬ 
mal  behavior? 

In  September,  1965,  Dr.  Clair  C.  Patterson,  a  promi¬ 
nent  California  geochemist  at  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  stated  that  “Americans  today  carry 
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100  times  more  lead  in  their  bodies  than  is  ‘normal’ 
and  that  lead  is  contaminating  our  environment  to  a 
dangerous  degi'ee.”  Dr.  Patterson’s  research  and  find¬ 
ings  were  made  public  iri  the  Archives  of  Environmen¬ 
tal  Health,  an  A.M.A.  publication. 

He  concluded  that  the  lead  content  in  human  blood 
has  risen  sharply  and  is  now  at  roughly  half  that  at 
which  obvious  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  begin  to 
appear.  He  found  that  there  was  a  radical  variation  in 
vulnerability  in  individuals  so  that  decided  symptoms 
could  very  well  develop  in  susceptible  individuals. 

The  Natural  Science  Foundation  also  reported  that 
Dr.  Patterson  had  found  a  sharp  increase  in  the  lead 
content  of  snow  which  had  fallen  in  Greenland  in  the 
last  10  years  and  also  in  the  Antarctic.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  findings 
were  bitterly  challenged  by:  (1)  The  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute,  and  (2)  The  Lead  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion. 

There  seem  to  be  very  few  scientists  equipped  to 
stand  off  and  take  an  overall  view.  Each  one  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  own  small  battle.  The  result  is  that  not 
too  many  of  them  have  taken  cognizance  of  man’s  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  whole  biosphere. 

They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a  natural 
creature  and  a  part  of  the  whole  complex  of  life  on 
earth.  Some,  indeed,  are  very  busy  actually  combating 
natui'al  processes.  Though  man  may  be  the  ascendant 
animal  at  this  particular  moment  in  history,  he  cannot 
divorce  himself  from  a  common  interest  shared  by 
every  living  thing  in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  biologi¬ 
cal  community.  But,  to  return  to  the  specific  question 
of  tetraethyl: 

Mild  mental  disturbance  would  seem  today  to  be 
almost  as  easily  spotted  as  the  common  cold.  The  sale 
of  Sleeping  pills  and  tranquilizers  is  running  a  strong 
race  with  cough  drops.  Americans  were  shocked  re¬ 
cently  when  a  nation-wide  poll  conducted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center  discovered 
that  one  person  in  four  thinks  he  has  had  emotional 
problems  serious  enough  to  require  professional  help, 
and  one  in  seven  actually  sought  help. 

The  report  referred  to — published  in  1960  under  the 
title,  “Americans  View  Their  Mental  Health” — con¬ 
firms  the  degree  of  mental  disturbance  among  the  “nor¬ 
mal”  population  long  hinted  at  by  mental  health  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  international 
conditions  are  often  heavily  blamed  for  having  a  nega¬ 
tive  mental  effect,  only  about  4%  of  those  questioned 
expressed  concern  over  world  tension  and  nuclear  war. 

Could  any  part  of  our  mental  health  problems  have  a 
chemical  origin? 

As  more  and  more  companies  in  America  and  abroad 
go  into  the  production  of  lead  anti-knock  compounds 
for  a  world  which  is  radically  changed  by  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  combustion  engine,  the  answers  will  become  more 
difficult  to  get  at. 

High  profits  breed  mild  suspicions. 

The  public  relations  man  can  be  predicted,  character¬ 
istically,  to  come  out  with  statements  that  “There  is  no 
conclusive  evidence,”  “No  proof  exists,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  unalterable  fact  remains  that  a  deadly  substance 
with  a  peculiar  habit  of  attacking  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  is  being  voluminously  poured  into  our  air  supply 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Serious  research  and  investigation  are  in  order. 

The  Realist 
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Snooping,  Anyone? 

by  Robert  Wolf 

“You  may  never  want  to  monitor  a  phone  conversa¬ 
tion — but  if  you  do.  .  .  .” 

— from  a  newspaper  advertisement 

Short,  stocky  and  gray-haired,  Emanuel  Mittleman 
moved  quickly  around  a  Manhattan  office  in  his  under¬ 
shirt. 

He  grasped  the  wire  leading  from  the  telephone  on 
his  workbench  in  the  back  room,  ran  his  hand  along 
the  line  a  foot,  then  clipped  on  a  thin,  black  box  about 
five  inches  long.  It  hung  from  two  yellow  leads  and 
two  metal  clips,  looking  like  a  leech. 

He  went  into  the  front  office  and  stood  by  the  phone, 
beckoning  me  to  follow.  He  picked  up  the  receiver  and 
dialed  the  number  of  the  phone  in  the  other  room.  Be¬ 
fore  the  phone  could  ring,  he  blew  the  key  of  C  into 
his  mouthpiece,  from  a  dime-store  harmonica.  There 
was  a  click.  The  phone  in  the  other  room  was  “on.” 

He  handed  me  the  receiver  and  went  back  into  the 
other  room.  Walking  around  the  phone,  he  talked  in  a 
normal  voice.  From  every  corner  of  the  room  I  could 
hear  his  words  as  if  the  mouthpiece  on  the  other  phone 
was  a  microphone. 

The  telephone  had  not  been  taken  off  the  hook. 

It  had  not  rung. 

“It’ll  work  from  any  part  of  the  country  that  has 
direct  dialing,”  he  said.  “Even  as  far  away  as  Hawaii.” 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long  (D-Mo.),  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  been  studying  electronic 
snooping  in  the  U.S.  since  last  February,  had  Mittle¬ 
man  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  subcommittee.  He 
told  them  that  he  sells  the  “bug”  for  $400.  Chief  Coun¬ 
sel  Bernard  Fensterwald  Jr.  of  the  committee  asked 
Mittleman  if  he  sells  it  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it. 

“To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have — well,  I  would 
sell  it  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  buy  it  unless  I  had  a 
specific  reason  for  not  doing  so,”  Mittleman  said.  “If  I 
thought — if  I  had  reason  to  believe — it  was  going  to 
be  used  for  nefarious  purposes  I  would  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  I  would  make  such  a  transaction.” 

Mittleman  demonstrated  another  device  which  has 
more  potential  for  nefarious  purposes.  He  makes  this 
one  too.  It’s  an  electrode  which  attaches  to  the  body 
beneath  a  subject’s  clothing  and  picks  up  electrical 
impulses,  such  as  Morse  code,  from  a  battery-operated 
hand  set  many  yards  away.  Fensterwald  asked  him, 
“Could  you  tell  me  if  this  is  used  by  gamblers,  by  any 
chance?”  Mittleman  answered,  “It  is.” 

Mittleman’s  card  reads,  “Electronic  Equipment  Built 
To  Order.”  He  told  me  he’d  gotten  his  start  in  this 
field  many  years  ago  when  a  customer  came  to  his 
electronics  shop  and  asked  for  a  specially-built  gadget, 
similar  to  the  one  just  described.  His  reputation  has 
spread  in  wide  circles  since  then. 

The  subcommittee  asked  him  how  many  of  the  har¬ 
monica  bugs  he’d  sold  to  date. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  have  made  more  than  a  dozen  alto¬ 
gether,”  he  said.  It  was  still  “under  development”  at 
that  time. 

“Could  you  tell  us  who  your  customers  are?”  Fen¬ 
sterwald  asked. 
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“I  would  prefer  not  to,  sir,”  Mittleman  answered. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  bugs  in  public  serv¬ 
ice,  as  of  now,  and  only  Mittleman,  if  anybody,  knows 
who  has  them. 

Representative  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D-NJ),  who 
has  been  conducting  a  similar  snooping  investigation 
in  the  House,  said  at  the  time  that  he  called  for  the 
investigation: 

“Snooping  devices  have  even  entered  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  advertised  in  the  mail  order  sections  of 
major  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  can  even  be 
purchased  with  a  Diner’s  Club  card.  These  advertise¬ 
ments,  in  some  cases,  gleefully  invite  the  public  to  join 
in  the  ‘great  game’  of  snooping  on  your  neighbors, 
your  friends  and  others.  Sometimes  the  sales  talk  is 
even  directed  to  children.” 

In  Manhattan,  I  went  into  a  shop  on  Park  Avenue 
and  could  have  bought  for  $18.95  (over  the  counter  or 
through  the  mail)  a  portable,  disk  eavesdropper  called 
“The  Snooper.”  Advertised  in  a  metropolitan  Sunday 
paper,  it  claims  amplification  of  sound  1,000  times,  at 
a  distance  of  500  feet  and  more.  “Just  think  of  the  ways 
you  can  use  this,”  the  ad  said.  “The  best  part:  a  tape 
recorder  can  be  plugged  in.” 

Available  at  $39.95  from  the  same  company  is  “A 
Professional  Miniature  Investigator’s  Recorder”  with 
a  “secret  tie-clip  microphone”  which  claims  a  range 
beyond  35  feet.  “Attaches  instantly  to  any  phone.” 

Three  blocks  away,  on  35th  Street,  a  “tele-tronics” 
store  sells  The  Snooper  (called  “The  Big  Ear”  in  this 
store)  for  $14.95,  and  a  recorder  in  an  attache  case 
which  turns  itself  on  at  the  presence  of  sound  (“Starts 
when  phone  calls  starts,  stops  when  receiver  is  re¬ 
turned”)  for  $299.  A  wireless  pocket  mike  can  be  had 
for  an  additonal  $48.95,  which  allows  the  user  to  record 
conversations  100  feet  away  from  the  recorder.  And  a 
small,  suction-cup  transmitter  to  stick  onto  the  bottom 
of  a  telephone,  and  hook  into  a  tape  recorder,  can  be 
bought  for  $5.95. 

There  were  more-sophisticated  gimmicks  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  long  subcommittee  hearing.  A  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  private  detective,  Harold  K.  Lipset,  demonstrated 
a  transistorized  mike  so  small  that  it  was  hidden  in¬ 
side  an  olive,  with  the  pimento  stuffed  back  in.  The 
olive  was  in  a  martini  glass.  Lipset  said  that  with  a 
toothpick  for  an  antennae,  the  mike  would  transmit 
even  under  gin  and  vermouth. 


“Then  I  heard  the  voice  from  the  second 
booth  say:  ‘The  marketing  plans,  please.’” 
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Other  grape-pit-size  transistor  mikes  have  become 
available-  as  the  space  age  has  developed,  some  from 
Japan  for  as  little  as  $14.  Private  detectives  specializ¬ 
ing  in  divorce  cases  use  one  which  can  be  secreted  in 
a  man’s  food. 

When  he  swallows  it,  the  warmth  of  the  man’s  stom¬ 
ach  powers  it,  and  it  emits  a  high-frequency  beep 
which  can  be  picked  up  on  a  receiver  300  feet  away. 
Another  pill,  with  a  different  beep,  is  secreted  in  the 
food  of  his  suspected  mistress.  If  the  operative  hears 
the  two  beeps  together  coming  from  the  same  room,  he 
knows  the  two  are  making  more  than  beautiful  music 
together. 

The  last  two  devices  are  operated  by  tiny  mikes  that 
work  on  radio  waves,  rather  than  wires.  The  radio 
mikes,  theoretically,  are  under  the  “control”  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Bowing  to  recent  pressure,  the  FCC  has  announced 
a  directive  that  outlaws  as  of  April  8  the  use  of  all 
such  radio  transmission  gear  for  eavesdropping,  ex¬ 
cept  when  used  by  law  officers. 

But  the  more  important  question  of  what  can  be 
done  about  devices  which  rely  on  telephone  transmis¬ 
sion  is  as  yet  unanswered  because  it  is  out  of  the  FCC’s 
jurisdiction. 

The  Mosler  Research  Products  Company,  a  division 
of  the  Mosler  Safe  Company,  with  offices  in  Danbury, 
Conn,  and  Washintgon,  D.C.,  does  about  $60,000  worth 
of  business  a  year  in  equipment  which  allows  persons 
to  snoop  on  the  cops— to  follow  their  movements  and 
detect  the  presence  of  their  guns  and  bugging  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  company  insists  in  their  catalog  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  “for  sale  at  this  time  to  qualified  fedei'al,  state, 
and  municipal  agencies  only  and  licensed  investigative 
agencies,”  but  one  doesn’t  have  to  be  clairvoyant  to 
realize  that  these  things  are  available  “for  rent”  by 
wealthy  clients  from  private  detective  agencies,  or  that 
mobsters  with  police  connections  can  “borrow”  them 
from  police  departments. 

Some  gadgets  available  from  the  Mosler  Company 
include  “a  miniature  mine  detector  for  locating  metal 
objects  such  as  microphones  and  weapons,”  at  $75,  and 
an  “anti-intrusion  kit”  in  an  attache  case  for  $435 
which  allows  the  user  to  “sweep”  a  room  and  “safe¬ 
guard  against  secret  monitoring  of  verbal  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Ralph  V.  Ward,  vice  president  of  the  company,  was 
asked  by  Fenster^vald,  “And  of  course,  you  have  no 
control  over  the  gear  once  it  has  been  sold.  You  don’t 
know  into  whose  hands  that  might  come  thereafter?” 

“That  is  correct,”  Ward  answered. 

Fensterwald  asked  private  detective  Lipset  about  the 
availability  of  these  items  “to  the  criminal  element.” 

“I  would  say  that  every  device  that  you  have  seen  to¬ 
day  ...  all  or  some  type  of  them  are  available  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  the  purchase  price,”  Lipset  said.  “They 
are  in  magazines.  You  have  some  blowups  [on  the  com¬ 
mittee-room  wall]  of  some  national  magazines  that  go 
out  all  over  the  country  in  which  people  are  invited  to 
write  in  for  just  a  few  dollars  and  mystify  their 
friends  at  parties  by  being  able  to  play  back  their  tele¬ 
phone  conversations.” 

This  writer  conducted  a  random  sample  of  half  a 
dozen  electronics,  he-man,  hush-hush  and  love-confes¬ 
sions  magazines  and  turned  up  these  ads :  “A  pretty 
sly  little  gadget  (Think  of  the  fun  to  be  had  with  this 
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one!)”  records  phone  conversations  without  lifting  up 
the  receiver;  a  cigaret-pack  mike  to  pick  up  conversa¬ 
tions  40  feet  away  and  relay  them  to  a  recorder  an¬ 
other  200  feet  away;  an  interceptor  which  attaches  to 
a  car  radio  and  monitors  police  calls  and  patrol-car 
movements;  instructions  for  building  a  gadget  to  “hear 
whispered  secret  conversations  through  solid  walls”; 
formulas  for  making  one-way  glass  and  two-way  mir¬ 
rors  ;  X-Ray  Binoculars,  a  Secret  Spy  Scope,  a  Minia¬ 
ture  Spy  Camera  and  an  “Amazing  U-2  Spy  Plane” 
which  flies  100  feet  up  and  takes  surveillance  pictui'es 
on  electronic  impulse. 

As  one  ad  said,  “More  and  more  of  the  electronic 
devices  designed  for  military  use  are  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  civilians.”  The  gadgets  are  being  used,  and 
proof  can  be  seen  in  a  random  sampling  of  newspaper 
clippings  over  the  past  few  years : 

A  president  of  Schenley  Distillery  found  a  bug  in  his 
home  in  Miami  prior  to  a  high-level  stock  conference; 
an  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  represent  an  out- 
of-state  gas  company  in  a  multi-million-dollar  govern¬ 
ment  contract,  found  a  bug  in  his  hotel  room;  a  union 
official  testified  in  Washington  that  a  near-by  phone 
company  was  using  mikes  in  desk  calendars  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  employees;  a  woman  in  Pennsylvania  heard 
her  living  room  conversations  being  transmitted  over  a 
special  radio  frequency — it  was  reported  later  that  her 
estranged  husband  had  hidden  a  gadget  in  a  lamp  base ; 
three  Massachusetts  private  school  students  bugged 
their  headmaster’s  quarters  and  played  the  tapes  at 
parties. 

A  private  detective  from  Pittsburgh,  in  Mittleman’s 
office  to  buy  equipment  at  the  time  I  was  there,  said  he 
feels  that  most  reputable  private  detective  agencies  op¬ 
pose  the  indiscriminate  use  of  electronic  gear  by  the 
public.  But,  he  said,  “Let’s  face  it.  These  things  have 
their  uses.  As  long  as  people  are  going  to  misbehave, 
these  things  are  a  damned  good  tool  and  they’re  neces¬ 
sary.” 

The  necessity,  though,  isn’t  unanimously  agreed  up¬ 
on,  even  in  the  industry.  Sholly  Kagan,  a  manufacturer 
from  Belmont,  Mass.,  told  the  subcommittee: 

“Apart  from  being  a  member  of  an  industry,  I  am 
also  a  citizen  who  has  a  little  bit  more  information 
about  the  use  and  the  potential  use  of  this  kind  of 
equipment.  .  .  .  [Our  company]  feels  rather  strongly 
that  laws  are  needed  to  protect  the  people  from  unwar¬ 
ranted  use  of  this  equipment.  This  is  another  case  of 
^a  human  need  developing  a  new  technology  which,  in 
turn,  is  rather  more  potent  than  our  means  for  con¬ 
trolling  it  at  the  moment.” 

I  had  a  rare  occasion  just  a  week  ago  to  experience 
the  feeling  of  using  Mittleman’s  harmonica  bug.  The 
phone  company  had  no  explanation  for  the  occurrence, 
but  I  picked  up  my  phone  to  make  a  call  and  found  that 
I  had  a  dead  line.  I  was  about  to  depress  the  receiver 
button  when  I  heard  a  voice  at  the  other  end. 

I  listened  closely  and  could  hear  a  woman  in  the 
background  talking  to  two  children,  just  as  if  they 
were  all  in  my  apartment.  She  was  telling  them  they 
could  watch  the  Mickey  Mouse  show  at  5:30,  a  few 
minutes  away.  Then  she  called  down  to  a  delivery  boy 
and  gave  her  name  and  apartment  number.  The  deliv¬ 
ery  boy  came  and  went,  the  kids  turned  on  the  Mickey 
Mouse  show  and  I  went  on  about  my  business. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling  of  power.  .  .  . 
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MR.EMPLOYER,  DOES  YOUR  PERSONNEL 

DEPARTMENT  USE  A  HE  DETECTOR?  00 
YOU  HAME  THEFT  DETECTION)  MIRRORS  IK) 
TO  STORE?  A  CHECK  CASHING  CAMERA? 
CLOSED  CIRCUIT  T.V.  ?  ARE  YOU  PROTECTED? 


§XCERPT5(FR0M 
&N  ENDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY  CATALOG. 


“ORDINARY” 

TELEPHONE 

WITH 

BUILT-IN  FM 
TRANSMITTER 


•  CHECK  OUT  YOUR  BUSINESS  TRAINESS 
“IN  ACTION”  WITHOUT  MAKING  THEM  SELF 
CONSCIOUS  OF  YOUR  “LISTENING  IN”  OR 
BEING  IN  THE  SAME  ROOM.  $150.00 


H.VERV  SUPERVISE  OIOULD 
HAV£QME.n^~~ - - s 


~y  N  UFPT^vniiP  u\ 

TRANSMITTER,^.  BY  THE  WAY,  * 
HOW  DOES  YOUR  BOSS  LIKE  HIS?, 


AUDIO  ELECTRONIC 

STETHOSCOPE 

•USES  FOUR  STANDARD  BATTERIES 
LASTING  TWO  MONTHS! 

•  ULTRA-SENSITIVE!  IT  CAN  PENETRATE 
THICK  PLASTER! 

•  CAN  EVEN  DETECT  THE  HEARTBEAT 
OF  UNBORN  BABIES! 

$100.00 


COUPLE  IN  THE  J 
NEXT  ROOM  MAR- ^ 
-IMG  A  BABY!  , 
•LISTEN  TO  IT5  1 
HEART  BEAT 
BEFORE  ITS  BORN! 
r* 

THE  SECRETS 
OF  LIFE!' 

•The  sounds 

OF  CREATION! 


IN  THE  BEGINNING' 
THERE  WAS  THE 
wm  AND  THE 
WORD  WAS... 


AUDIO-WALL 

PROBE 


•  YOU  SIMPLY  PUCE  AGAINST  THE  WALL 
AND  THROUGH  STETHOSCOPIC  EARPHONES 
YOU  DETECT  THE  VOICES  AND  SOUNDS 
IN  THE  NEXT  ROOM!  IDEAL  AS  AN 
ELECTRONIC  BABY  SITTER!  $65.00 

EARPHONES  $9.95 


BIG  MOTHER  IS  WATCHIMG  YOU. 


A  NURSE  IS  TALKING  THROUGH  AM 
INTERCOM  ON  HER  DESK  TO  A  LITTLE 
BOY  IN  A  HOSPITAL  ROOM  “JOHNNY, 
DID  YOU  TAKE  YOUR  MEDICINE?" 
NOBODY  ANSWERS." JOHNNY?" 

'  SILENCE. THE  NURSE  SAYS; 
"ANSWER  ME  JOHNNY  I 
KNOW  YOU'RE^  IN  THERE!” 

AND  THIS  SMALL' 
\JOICE  SAYS, 
"WHAT  DO  YOU 


WHISPER  LIGHT 


•A  BEAUTIFUL  DECORATOR  LAMP  WITH 
A  BUILT-IN  TRANSMITTER.  TRANSMITS 
ALL  SOUNDS  AND  VOICES  CLEARLY 
(WHETHER  LAMP  ISON  OR  OFF  TO) 
A  MOBILE  RECEIVER.  $150.00 
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Tales  of  (Paul)  Hoffman 


In  the  midst  of  the  current  furor  about  free  press  v. 
fair  trial,  U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  de  B.  Katzen- 
bach  promulgated  a  new  policy  concerning  the  infor¬ 
mation  Federal  prosecutors  and  Federal  agents  could 
release  to  the  press.  These  rules,  the  Attorney  General 
explained,  were  designed  to  insure  a  fair  trial  for  every 
defendant. 

Henceforth,  he  said,  Justice  Department  officials 
could  give  out  only  a  defendant’s  pedigree  (name,  age, 
address,  occupation),  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest 
and  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  him— strictly  as 
spelled  out  in  the  indictment  or  complaint. 

No  evidentiary  material  could  be  released,  particu¬ 
larly  not  the  fact  that  a  suspect  had  confessed — though, 
presumably,  prosecutors  were  free  to  continue  to  recite 
the  old  euphemism,  “The  prisoner  made  a  statement.” 

Above  all,  no  mention  could  be  made  of  a  suspect’s 
criminal  record  or  criminal  connections.  No  longer 
could  prosecutors  tell  an  eager  press  and  an  avid  public 
that  the  suspect  was  “an  ex-convict  with  a  record  as 
long  as  your  right  arm,”  or  describe  him  as  a  “mad-dog 
killer”  or  a  “high  Mafia  official.” 

Now,  there  have  been  some  celebrated  crimes — and 
celebrated  criminals — throughout  history.  And  these, 
in  turn,  have  received  their  due  extensive  coverage  in 
the  press.  It’s  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  this 
crime  coverage  of  the  past  would  have  been  like  had 
Katzenbach’s  rules  been  in  effect  then.  So,  return  with 
us  now  to  those  thrilling  days  of  yesteryear.  .  .  . 

Chicago — Atfonse  Capone,  the  noted  Italian-Ameri- 
can  businessman  and  civic  leader,  was  arrested  today 
on  charges  of  income  tax  evasion. 

Mr.  Capone  was  held  for  arraignment  in  Federal 
District  Court. 

The  government  alleged  that  Mr.  Capone  failed  to 
report  his  earnings,  among  other  things,  from  some 
reputedly  highly  profitable  importing  ventures. 

Regarding  distribution  of  this  imported  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  government  charged,  Mr.  Capone  managed  to 
overcome  stiff  competition  to  achieve  a  monopoly  of  the 
industry  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  same  situation  prevailed  in  distribution  of  Mr. 
Capone’s  locally  made  products,  the  government  said. 
On  these  he  allegedly  failed  to  report  his  earnings. 
Lizzie  Borden,  on  alleged  facts, 

Was  charged  with  murder  with  an  ax. 

The  state  contends  Miss  Borden  slew 
Her  mother  and  her  father,  too. 

TUCSON — John  Dillinger  was  arrested  in  a  motel  near 
here  today  on  charges  of  violating  his  Indiana  parole.* 

The  Hoosier  was  surprised  by  local  deputies  and 
made  no  resistance. 

Mr.  Dillinger  is  reportedly  well  known  in  Midwestern 
banking  circles,  and  authorities  from  several  jurisdic¬ 
tions  in  that  area  were  reported  en  route  to  question 
him  about  recent  withdrawals. 

Several  of  Mr.  Dillinger’s  business  associates  were 
also  apprehended.  .  .  . 

And  it  came  to  pass,  the  Lord  allegeth,  when  they 

*Let  Mr.  Katzenbach  try  to  frame  a  rule  for  announcing  an 
arrest  on  this  charge  without  disclosing  a  prior  criminal 
record. 


were  in  the  field  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his 
brother,  and  slew  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain, 
Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  And  Cain  madeth  a  state¬ 
ment  unto  the  Authority.  .  .  . 

Hoffman's  Law  of  Relafivity 

“Some  gall,”  you  might  think  on  reading  the  title. 
Einstein  offered  only  a  theory;  this  guy  comes  up  with 
a  full-fledged  law.  Well,  it’s  not  yet  a  law,  but  it  will 
be  with  your  help.  Not  an  immutable  principle  of  nat¬ 
ural  science,  but  a  legal  law  like  Taft-Hartley,  Medi¬ 
care,  or  a  don’t-spit-on-the-sidewalk  ordinance. 

Hoffman’s  Law  of  Relativity  is  the  solution  to  a 
growing  problem,  observable  by  anyone  who  casts  even 
a  passing  glance  at  contemporary  government.  Every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  politics  today  is  named 
Junior.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker, 
and  all  their  offspring  no  longer  stand  a  chance  even 
of  running  for  office.  The  relatives  have  taken  over. 

Relatives  of  whom?  Of  those  who  are  already  in — or 
who  have  held  office  before.'  So  many  of  them  that  poli¬ 
tics  in  these  United  States  has  virtually  become  a  fam¬ 
ily  enterprise,  a  closed  corporation,  a  new  aristocracy, 
so  to  speak.  _ , 

As  I  write,  the  contenders  are  lining  up  for  a  special 
Congressional  election  in  my  district.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  Democrat  under  consideration  is  Orin  Lehman, 
the  great-nephew  of  a  former  governor  and  senator 
from  this  state.  Among  the  leading  Republican  possi¬ 
bilities  are  Philip  Wilkie  and  Eric  Javits,  respectively, 
the  son  of  a  former  GOP  Presidential  candidate  and 
the  nephew  of  the  present  GOP  Senator.  Would  any 
one  of  them  be  under  consideration  if  he  were  named 
Jones  or  Ginsberg? 

If  we  look  at  the  leading  lights  of  the  past  decade 
here  in  New  York,  what  do  we  find?  There’s  ex-Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  Jr.,  son  of  a  former  senator;  ex- 
Congressman  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  son  of  a  for¬ 
mer  President;  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  broth¬ 
er  of  another  President.  Add  to  the  list,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Averell  Harriman  and  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  respectively,  the  son  and  grandson  of  two  of  the 
19th  century’s  leading  robbqr  barons.  A  guy  named 
Smith  doesn’t  stand  a  chance — unless  his  father  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Alfred  Emanuel. 

Nor  is  New  York  the  only  state  where  blood  lines 
determine  the  voting  line : 

In  Massachusetts,  there’s  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  brother  of  the  late  President  who  was  elected 
to  the  seat  his  brother  once  held ;  who  defeated  George 
Lodge,  son  of  the  man  who  had  held  the  seat  before 
John  F.  Kennedy;  and  who,  prior  to  that,  triumphed 
in  the  primary  over  Edward  McCormick,  the  nephew 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  Georgia,  there’s  Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  son 
of  a  former  governor. 

In  Louisiana,  there’s  Senator  Russell  Long,  son 
of  Huey  and  nephew  of  Earl,  each  a  former  governor. 

In  Maryland,  there’s  Senator  Joseph  Tydings,  step¬ 
son  of  a  predecessor. 

In  North  Dakota,  there’s  Senator  Quentin  Burdick, 
son  of  the  state’s  former  congressman. 

In  Virginia,  there’s  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  who 
stepped  into  the  seat  his  father  retired  from. 

In  Arizona,  there’s  Congressman  Morris  Udall,  who 
succeeded  his  brother. 

In  California,  there’s  retiring  Congressman  James 
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Roosevelt,  another  FDR  offspring. 

In  Florida,  there’s  Miami  Beach  Mayor  Elliott  Roose¬ 
velt,  still  another. 

In  Ohio,  last  year’s  Republican  candidate  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  seat  once  held  by  Mr.  Republican,  Robert  A,  Taft, 
was  .  .  .  you  guessed  it,  Robert  A.  Taft,  Jr. 

And  in  Illinois,  when  the  entire  state  legislature  ran 
at-large  last  year,  the  leading  Democrat  was  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III  and  the  leading  Republican  was  Earl 
Eisenhower. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  chap  named  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  who  was  elected  State  Treasurer  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  a  few  years  back.  He  wasn’t  the  late  President  or 
even  a  relative,  just  a  bloke  with  a  fortuitous  name 
that  got  tired  of  working  in  the  Gillette  razor  blade 
factory  but  who  seen  his  opportunities  and  took  ’em. 

Herein  lies  the  problem.  Voters  know  little  about  the 
candidates  and  next  to  nothing  of  their  programs.  But 
after  20  years  of  scanning  newspaper  headlines  before 
they  turn  to  the  comics  or  sports  pages,  or  a  decade  of 
watching  the  first  five  seconds  of  Huntley-Brinkley  be¬ 
fore  they  flip  the  dial  to  a  cowboy  movie,  they  become 
familiar  with  a  name.  And  when  they  walk  into  the 
voting  booth  and  see  the  name,  say,  “Kennedy,”  they 
dutifully  mark  their  X.  Doesn’t  matter  if  it’s  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  his  brothers  or  the  garbage  collector — the  name 
rings  a  bell,  the  voter  salivates  and  dutifully  does  his 
democratic  duty. 

If  Robert  F.  Wagner  III  ever  decides  to  run  for  office 
— and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will — there’ll  still  be  bozos  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  who  think  they’ll  be  voting  for 
his  grandfather. 

All  of  this  has  wonderful  advantages  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  Why  spend  time,  effort  and  money  building 
up  a  new  candidate  when  you  can  go  on  the  market  with 
an  old,  established  product?  Ergo,  Hoffman’s  Law  of 
Relativity:  “All  candidates  for  any  public  elective  office 
in  the  United  States  must  be  childless  only  sons.” 

Admittedly,  it’s  a  long-term  solution,  but  in  one  or 
two  generations  we’d  have  the  problem  licked.  And, 
aside  from  the  solution  it  offers,  it  has  advantages. 
First,  it’s  humane — it’s  not  a  modest  proposal  for  a 
Swiftian  slaughter.  Second,  it  would  alleviate  the  pop¬ 
ulation  explosion.  Every  mother  who  wants  to  see  her 
son  grow  up  to  be  President  would  make  sure  she  has 
only  one  son  .  .  .  and  once  that  childless  only  son  be¬ 
came  President,  he’d  set  an  example  for  the  nation  and 
the  world  to  follow. 

Give  Jones  a  chance  to  fame,  fortune  and  political 
power.  Write  your  Congressman  today  and  urge  him 
to  vote  for  Hoffman’s  Law  of  Relativity. 

I’m  hoping  for  joint  introduction  from  the  junior 
Senators  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  After  all, 
they’ve  got  good  precedent  for  supporting  such  a 
statute. 

Arthur  Schlesinger  notes  in  his  memoirs  that  in  1963 
the  White  House  staff  was  speculating  on  the  possi¬ 
bility.  of  a  coup  in  South  Vietnam  which  would  put  an 
end  to— can  we  call  it  the  Nhu  Deal? — the  government 
of  Diem,  and  Nhu,  and  all  their  sisters  and  their  cou¬ 
sins  and  their  aunts.  Then  the  White  House  staff  began 
to  speculate  on  the  choice  of  a  successor  in  Vietnam.  .  . . 
And  the  edict  came  down:  “First  of  all,  he  should  be 
an  only  child.” 

So,  you  see,  I  have  confidence  that  Hoffman’s  Law  of 
Relativity  will  be  enacted.  In  the  meantime,  John-John 
has  it  made — if  he  stays  celibate. 
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Frankie  Go  Home 


by  Don  Baumgart 


News  item:  Actor  Frank  Sinatra  was  “puzzled  and 
upset”  by  the  Mexican  government’s  decision  to  bar 
him  from  the  country  because  of  his  latest  movie, 
Marriage  on  the  Rocks.  The  Mexican  Interior  Ministry 
said  the  film,  a  comedy  about  a  couple  getting  a  quickie 
divorce  in  a  Mexican  border  town,  was  “clearly  offen¬ 
sive  and  injurious,  to  Mexico.” 

You  see,  Frank,  the  Mexicans  are  a  progressive  peo¬ 
ple.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  widespread  poverty,  bad 
roads,  crime  and  corruption.  The  quickest  way  for  the 
government  to  change  all  this  was  to  adopt  a  national 
program  of  Selective  Seeing. 

Now,  no  one  in  a  position  to  change  things  sees  any¬ 
thing  in  need  of  remedy.  As  a  result  there  is  a  lot  of 
leftover  money,  and  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  can 
in  clear  conscience  send  6,000  pesos  ahead  of  him  to 
San  Miguel’s  fireworks  maker  so  there  will  be  a  big  dis¬ 
play  when  he  arrives  in  the  village. 

I  saw  the  women  and  children  roll  up  in  blankets  and 
lie  down  on  San  Miguel’s  stone  sidewalks  later  that 
night  after  the  joyous  fires  had  spent  themselves  and 
the  people’s  president  had  left  his  balcony,  Frank.  He 
had  seen  only  the  fireworks. 

And  I’ve  seen  the  border  towns.  Hell,  anybody  knows 
you  can  buy  a  woman  to  disease  your  body.  Or  a  picture 
of  one  to  disease  your  mind — in  El  Paso  they  used  to 
tell  the  funny  story  about  the  tourist  who  got  in  a 
Juarez  taxi  and  wanted  just  to  be  driven  somewhere. 

I  know  you  didn’t  realize  you  were  crusading.  It 
wasn’t  even  you.  A  script  writer  needed  a  gimmick  for 
the  flick  so  he  used  an  every-day-fact-of-life  situation, 
the  corrupt  Mexican  border  town.  Hell,  Clyde,  is  it  his 
fault  he  never  heard  of  Selective  Seeing? 

So,  for  a  while  they  practice  Selective  Hearing  and 
you  don’t  get  played  on  the  few  Mexico  City  stations 
that  use  gringo  records.  Don’t  feel  bad  about  your  pic¬ 
ture  being  banned.  Earlier  this  year  I  saw  a  hot  re¬ 
lease:  the  first  run  of  Elvis  Presley’s  second  picture; 
so  you  are  10  to  12  years  from  a  showing  outside  the 
capital  anyhow.  And  they  don’t  want  you.  Think  of 
what  you’re  missing: 

The  border  officer  who  stamps  your  visa  and  turns 
you  over  to  his  buddy  the  car  insurance  salesman,  and 
the  luggage  inspector  and  the  car  permit  typist — both 
of  whom  must  be  bribed  if  you  are  going  to  enter  the 
country. 

If  you  had  tried  to  bring  a  library  of  books  in,  they’d 
still  be  gathering  storage  charges  as  one  writer’s  books 
are  doing  in  Laredo. 

And  you’d  have  been  told  it  is  necessary  to  hire  a 
lawyer — Mexican,  of  course — bribe  a  few  officials  at  the 
border  and  sign  a  false  document  or  two. 

And  you’ll  miss  the  opportunity  of  dropping  in  on  a 
quaint  Mexican  town  somewhere — anywhere — and  see¬ 
ing  the  police  arrest  for  drunkenness  the  exact  number 
of  Indios  and  poor  farmers  needed  to  sweep  the  streets 
the  next  morning. 

You  see,  Fearless  Leader,  what  you  have  done,  in¬ 
advertently,  is  mention  the  corruption  that  is  every¬ 
where  in  the  government,  and  the  truth  is  what  is 
clearly  offensive  and  injurious  to  Mexico. 
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Dialogues  of  Luisa  Sigeia,  and  with, 
finally,  our  intelligentsia  anxiously 
awaiting  a  Swedish  movie  showing  a 
woman  copulating  with  a  dog. 

CANDY  is  dandy,  as  the  funny  card 
says,  “but  sex  has  no  calories.”  Indeed. 
For  has  not  the  Supreme  Court  now 
sniffed  in  particular  at  “deviate” 
books,  especially  at  sado-masochistic 
literature. 

The  whole  thing  becomes  uncomfort¬ 
ably  reminiscent  of  recent  France,  and 
of  the  misfortunes  there  of  that  porno 
publisher  par  excellence,  poor  Maurice 
Girodias,  whom  everyone  is  always  de¬ 
riding  but  who  made  contemporary 
censorship  look  the  fuzzy  anachronism 
it  is,  and  incidentally  kept  liquid  a 
stable  of  harassed  writers,  like  Terry 
Southern  and  Kit  Logue,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  truly  hung  up  for 
bread. 

Last  year  de  Gaulle’s  mints  struck  a 
10  franc  or  two-buck  piece  (or  coin), 
far  too  heavy  for  most  modern  pockets, 
but  in  exact  reproduction  of  the  same 
a  century  ago. 

Gaullist  France  is  just  such  a  rep¬ 
lica  of  that  Second  Empire  Zola  flayed 
— with  apparent  prosperity  and  high 
living  everywhere,  rising  prices,  cor¬ 
ruption  among  Ministers  via  call  girls 
(13,000  French  chicks  “vanish”  into 
the  maquereau  rings  each  year) ,  with 
a  dissident  and  well-muzzled  working 
class  (total  control)  by  the  State  of 
radio  and  TV),  fear  of  the  fuzz  (that 
tragic  legacy  of  Fascism),  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  reassuring  mystique  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  will  solve  all  .  .  .  with  a  shot  of 
something  called,  in  both  cases, 
“gloire.” 

And  here  the  latest  Supreme  Court 
stuff  on  obscenity  echoes  on  two  scores. 

First,  the  most  dangerous  publishing 
situation  possible  is  that  wherein  a 
lack  of  precise  determination  in  the 
courts  —  the  recent  finding  baffling 
many  lawyers — co-exists  with  a  rigor 
of  enforcement  (Ginzburg’s  fiver). 

Second,  the  invasion  of  semantics 
outside  the  book  in  connection  with 
that  same  book’s  intrinsic  intention  is 
going  to  set  us  back  half  a  century. 
Such  is  what  has  happened  in  France. 

Three  factors  have  been  at  stake  in 
the  conversion  of  France  into  a  cul¬ 
tural  Ireland  as  regards  sexually  turn¬ 
ing-on  literature,  eventually  resulting, 
of  course,  in  the  bum’s  rush  for  Giro¬ 
dias  (chiefly  over  de  Sade),  and  result¬ 
ing,  too,  in  the  retirement  from  the 
field  of  a  Chinese  Belgian,  Claude 
Tchou,  who  produced  some  of  the  most 
sumptuous  erotology  of  our  time,  un¬ 
der  subscription. 

Tchou  now  devotes  his  “Cercle  du 
Livre  Precieux”  to  fine-binding  proj¬ 
ects  of  recondite  oddities,  such  as  en- 
cyclopediae  of  witchcraft  and  the  like. 

For  the  identical  “mauvais  moeurs” 
laws  were  on  the  books  years  ago.  In 
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1958  de  Gaulle  made  them  over,  when 
he  sailed  into  power  alongside  his  cele¬ 
brated  Grundy  of  a  wife,  the  so-called 
“Tata”  (or  Auntie)  Yvonne.  These  fac¬ 
tors  were:  (a)  Yvonne;  (b)  pressure 
from  the  British  Home  Office;  (c)  an 
irritated  awareness  by  the  General 
that  the  outdated  book  form  could  still 
be  a  dangerous  medium. 

Until  fairly  recently  Ministerial  sup¬ 
pressions  were  mainly  in  the  movies  or 
TV — and  if  you  had  any  difficulty  over 
the  politics  of  the  thing,  you  simply 
clobbered  all  and  sundry  with  Article 
14.  This  notorious  catch-all  specifically 
precludes  (as  the  present  Supreme 
Court  ruling  appears  to  preclude)  the 
publicity  of  supposedly  “licentious  or 
pornographic”  publications. 

If  a  publisher  is  not  allowed  to  tell 
the  public  of  his  wares,  he  might  as 
well  go  home.  The  other  direction,  or 
misinsinuation,  by  our  Court  concerns 
sado-masochistic  appeals. 

Here  the  trouble  is  that  no  one 
knows  what  terms  like  this  mean. 
There  are  State  Penal  Laws  against 
sadism,  the  definiiton  of  which  remains 
so  (symptomatically)  vague  that  a 
driver  striking  a  child  with  his  car  can 
be  dubbed  a  sadist.  The  vaguer  the 
terminology  the  wider  the  boundaries, 
so  that  almost  any  social  threat  can  be 
subsumed  under  something  called  sa¬ 
dism. 

Unlike  England,  America  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  codify  this 
cathection,  and  therefore  it  holds  for 
us  a  much  more  irrational  reverbera¬ 
tion.  For  one  thing,  it  menaces  the 
matriarchy.  , 

So  it  is  significant  that  despite  the 
liberation  of  much  literature  of  sexual 
trespass  Swinburne’s  whipping  poems 
have  still  not  appeared  (and  do  not 
feature  in  Cecil  Lang’s  recent  edition 
of  that  poet’s  miscellanea),  though 
Etheredge’s  frank  17th  century  baw¬ 
dry  was  put  out  by  the  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  without  a  ripple  of  inter¬ 
est  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Swinburne’s  poems  are  still  what 
they  were  for  Randolph  Hughes,  in  his 
edition  of  Lesbia  Brandon  as  far  back 
as  1952,  “unpublishable.”  The  Aubrey 
Beardsley/John  Glassco  Under  the  Hill 
is  still,  so  far  as  I  know,  “unpublish¬ 
able”  in  the  U.S.,  although  it  has  pal¬ 
pable  literary  quality. 

Here  John  Glassco’s  attempt  at  a 
posthumous,  critico-creative  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Beardsley’s  unfinished  work, 
with  its  flagellantine  baroque,  is  a  val¬ 
id  and  even  valuable  literary  form 
(and  was  fantastically  over-subscribed 
when  he  wanted  to  sell  off  some  copies 
from  Canada  recently). 

The  same  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
tried  for  Lesbia  Brandon,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  a  superb  and  utter  failure; 
for  Swinburne  himself  was  too  close  to 
this  subject,  and  its  ancillary  taboos, 
to  free  the  text  properly. 

The  endless  drafts  and  corrected  gal¬ 


leys,  involving  some  20  years’  work, 
were  still  unable  to  render  his  vision 
of  the  real  beauty  of  this  particular 
psycho-sexual  situation — involving,  as 
it  does,  the  idea  of  absolute  power  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  one  hand,  and  embraced 
on  the  other,  as  a  form  of  love. 

Nor  has  even  the  crassest  of  paper¬ 
back  firms  bothered  to  bring  out  Len- 
chen  im  Zuchthause,  a  truncated  ver¬ 
sion  of  which  (with  a  cover  illustra¬ 
tion  stolen  from  Odilon  Redon)  can  be 
seen  around  occasionally  as  Nell  in 
Bridewell. 

And  what  of  Gmshenka?  When  a 
Paris  firm  called  Oceanic  recently  is¬ 
sued  in  translation  (sort  of)  a  classic 
of  sadism,  Galding’s  two  pre-war  vol¬ 
umes  describing  the  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  of  Mabel  Sunway  (Le  Disci¬ 
pline  Amoureuse  and  L’Educatrice  Em- 
passionee) ,  the  opus  was  given  a  crisp¬ 
ly  American  baptism — -By  Erie  Dexter. 

No,  we  have  had  to  wait  for  The 
Story  of  O  to  get  some  artistic  truth 
into  this  situation  and,  still  and  all,  no 
reviewer  I  saw  of  this  book  could  al¬ 
low  sadism  to  be  an  enhancement  of 
sex.  Yet  at  least  O  was  not  called  a 
parody. 

For  the  Olympia  list,  now  a  matter 
of  history,  I  suppose,  failed  signally 
in  this  respect.  Instead  of  truly  “sadis¬ 
tic”  pornos  Maurice  (simself  wholly 
uninterested  in  the  subject)  supplied 
that  brutality  which  is  an  ofay  Mother- 
Technologoy’s  terror  of  sadism. 

Thus  one  of  his  most  prolific  authors, 
Marcus  Van  Heller,  issued  a  string  of 
novels,  all  of  which  were  painfully 
anal,  but  none  of  which  had  anything 
to  do  with  sadism,  in  the  proper  sense 
— Kidnap,  Terror,.  Nightmare. 

Most  of  the  sex  scenes  in  these  nov¬ 
els  are  rapes,  with  women  treated  as 
animals.  However,  it  could  be  said  that 
the  tortures  that  take  place  in  some  of 
these  texts  have  been  paralleled  in  real 
life;  one  of  Van  Heller’s  titles  con¬ 
cerns  the  Algerian  underworld,  but 
published  OAS  atrocities  (cp.  the  case 
of  Djamila  Boupacha,  the  girl  impaled 
on  a  bottle)  exceed  the  fictional  coun¬ 
terparts. 

True  sadism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  pain  inflicted.  It  is  a 
manner,  a  style. 

One  strong  Van  Heller  porno  fea¬ 
tures  a  colored  doctor  working  in  the 
Notting  Hill  area  of  London,  then  be¬ 
set  with  race  riots;  failing  to  make  his 
way  against  prejudice,  this  black  Jack 
the  Ripper  starts  slicing  up  his  female 
patients.  Another  is  a  Spillane  parody 
about  a  private  eye  hired  to  rescue  a 
youth  kidnapped  by  the  Corsiban  un¬ 
derworld  (reminiscent  of  the  Peugeot 
case);  he  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
gang’s  chief  who  then  sodomizes  a  cap¬ 
tured  girl  reporter  (actually  the  detec¬ 
tive’s  girl)  before  the  latter’s  eyes  in 
order  to  test  him. 

For  parenthetically  it  can  be  seen 
that  t  he  porno  is  properly  “under- 
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ground,”  so  that  when  it  touches  poli¬ 
tics  it  is  on  the  “right”  side,  i.e.,  the 
left.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  sexy- 
book  (by  Spillane  or  whoever)  which 
is  generally  conservative. 

An  Olypmia  perennial  called  Lust  by 
Count  Palmiro  Vicaron  (Christopher 
Logue),  a  farcical  murder  mystery  set 
mainly  in  Translavia  with  a  long-eye- 
lashed  nymphomane  named  Tanka,  has 
needlessly  prolonged  passages  aimed  at 
the  ruthless  capitalism  of  a  firm  called 
Balme  and  Co.  Such  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  kind  of  murder  mystery  Lust 
set  out  to  parody. 

There  is,  lastly,  an  innocuous  and 
terribly  repetitive  series  of  Olympia 
pornos  for  male  masochists  by  Angela 
Pearson  (a  retired  British  Army 
officer). 

Clara  X’s  There  A  Whip  In  My 
Valise  concerns  two  hefty  German  girl 
hitch-hikers  who  thrash  men  who  offer 
them  rides,  and  has  about  as  little  to 
do  with  sadism  as  Van  Heller’s  murky 
tomes. 

Whipsdom,  by  Greta  X,  begins  prom¬ 
isingly  in  a  British  girls’  school  (after 
all,  a  country  grammar  school  head¬ 
master  was  found  to  be  caning  18-year- 
old  girl  pupils  there  in  1964,  the  only 
subsequent  court  objection  being  that 
they  were  preliminarily  bared)  but  the 
book  tails  off  into  ludicrous  unreality 
as  it  removes  to  Germany. 

Lash,  by  Ruth  Lesse — the  pseudo¬ 
nym  here  an  unworthy  Olympia  pun, 
reminiscent  of  the  new  German  pornos 
(cp.  Peder  Essee=/essee) — turns  out 
to  be  more  of  the  same. 

The  trouble  was  evidently  a  total 
lack  of  understanding  of  what  sadism 
is,  how  it  attains  its  affects  (turns 
you  on),  and  how  it  enhances  love  play 
and  leads  to  love. 

Note  that  nearly  all  these  pornos 
mentioned  presume  to  realism,  so  can¬ 
not  slip  out  under  the  back  gate  of 
parody  — -  thus,  on  appearance  Candy 
was  labeled  “sick  sex”  in  Bowker’s 
governessy  Publishers’  Weekly  who 
soon  corrected  their  comments  (after 
the  sales?)  to  “a  parody  of  the  porno¬ 
graphic  novel.”  The  genre  is  itself 
parodied  on  the  Olympia  list. 

For  the  kind  and  number  of  lashes 
administered  in  Lash,  say,  the  uninten¬ 
tionally  comic  props  required  by  the 
verisimilitude  (barbed  corsets,  and  the 
like),  are  the  subject  of  ridicule  in 
Harriet  Daimler’s  brilliant  and  hilari¬ 
ous  and  yet  turning-on  satire  The  New 
Organization,  one  of  the  most  original 
pornos  of  our  time. 

Again,  this  book  feeds  off  literature, 
being  an  exacerbated  lampoon  of  a 
work  by  de  Sade;  a  group  of  four  (to 
which  the  brother  of  the  leading  girl 
is  added  later,  for  the  necessary  in¬ 
cest)  retire  to  an  isolated  country 
house  and  try  to  act  out  the  master’s 
directives.  Impossible!  Just  not  room! 
As  Swinburne  put  it,  de  Sade  lays  on 
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cut  after  cut  but  the  “great  lumbering 
Justine”  moves  him  not  an  dll. 

Olympia  uncovered  no  one  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  sociology  of  the  “perver¬ 
sion”  like  Pauline  Reage,  or  even  the 
utterly  non-pornographic  Frangoise 
des  Ligneris,  whose  Fort  Frederick  I 
translated  unnoticed  here,  and  whose 
Psyche  59  (made  into  one  of  the  worst 
movies  ever)  had  charge  after  charge 
of  true  sadism  without  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  a  brutal  scene. 

Swinburne,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  psychology  of  sadism  but  could  not 
achieve  the  right  stance;  his  obsession 
disallowed  his  art. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  Giro- 
dias  also  seemed  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  matter  by  phony  come-on  titles, 
like  The  Ordeal  of  the  Rod  or  The 
Beaten  and  the  Hungry,  both  more  or 
less  “straight”  all  through.  Actually, 
the  heroine  of  the  latter,  Colette,  even¬ 
tually  takes  to  her  dog,  but  such  is  to 
symbolize  that  in  a  world  of  fake, 
which  has  so  much  misused  her,  only 
animals  are  human,  and  know  the 
meaning  of  things  like  loyalty. 

The  Ordeal  of  the  Rod,  by  Bernard 
Burns,  has  one  brief  sadistic  scene, 
right  at  the  end,  but  that  involves  a 


victim  Who  contravenes  the  genre.  Rod 
and  Busy  Bodies,  by  Ed  Martin,  will 
probably  go  down  (where?)  as  the  two 
funniest  pornos  Olympia  or  anyone 
ever  did. 

Busy  Bodies  deals  with  a  number  of 
ghosts  who  at  the  start  can  only  mani¬ 
fest  certain  parts  of  their  bodies  at 
a  time.  The  Ordeal  of  the  Rod,  though 
tragic  at  the  close,  is  related  to  it  since 
the  owner  of  the  rod  in  question  (the 
conventional  colossal  phallus)  is  called 
Rodney  Axel,  and  appears  in  Bodies. 

Both  are  Casanova  cathections,  with 
prodigiously  virile  males,  Martin’s 
book  featuring  one  so  endowed  he 
finally  finds  happiness  by  marying  a 
professional  sword-swallower. 

To  see  how  misunderstood  “sadism” 
is  even  by  the  intelligent  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (let  alone  by  the  cops),  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  Edmund 
Wilson’s  essays  on  de  Sade,  on  Swin¬ 
burne’s  recent  letters,  or  even  on  Kip¬ 
ling.  The  subject  seems  to  fascinate 
Wilson,  but  he  is  in  this  respect  still 
in  the  last  century,  encumbered  by 
distressing  word  fetichisms  and  other 
obvious  verbal  blocks. 

It  is  but  one  step  from  this  to  call¬ 
ing  sadists  those  nightly,  unthinking 
Times  Square  drifters  (sorry,  “devi¬ 
ates”)  . 

The  step  after  that  is  to  point  with 
a  shudder  at  the  sadist  killer  Heath, 
hung  in  England  not  long  after  the 
last  war — though  it  is  almost  certain 
Heath  exaggerated  his  proclivity  in 


the  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  get 
him  off. 

Further  discrediting  can  be  made 
via  association  of  sadism  with  Nazi 
Germany  though,  in  fact,  true  sadism 
has  been  the  preserve  of  the  democra¬ 
cies,  it  has  been  le  vice  anglais,  of 
England,  and  Sweden. 

In  America  sadism  is  the  least  rec¬ 
ognized  and  most  anesthetized  area  of 
sex,  and  the  most  misunderstood.  The 
porno  serves  the  community  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  unexpressed;  such  books 
are  perfectly  appropriate,  social  in¬ 
dices,  pageants  of  the  psyche.  Thus  in 
the  last  century,  that  age  of  The 
Great  Family,  incest  was  a  threat,  and 
so  we  had  Byron  and  others  boasting 
of  this  greatest  crime  against  the 
family. 

After  all,  de  Sade  could  buy  girls  to 
beat.  He  couldn’t  buy  sisters. 

Consequently,  incest  in  his  work  is 
exogamatic — it  gives,  or  is  charted  to 
give,  the  highest  charge.  To  contempo¬ 
rary  Americans  it  barely  rings  a  bell 
(finding  its  end  as  decoration  to  novels 
of  the  Deep  Souf ) .  There  was  no  in¬ 
cest  in  Olympia’s  pornos.  The  same 
with  the  vampiric  blood-lettings  that 
clot  de  Sade’s  work — such  would  only 
result  in  Bellevue  today. 

This  is  not  so  with  sadism.  It  is  still 
a  taboo  and  a  taboo  that  we  desire  to 
keep  as  such  (Freud  pointing  out  that 
all  taboos  are  self-generative) .  When 
Pauvert  brought  out  his  only  integral 
de  Sade,*  it  went  to  the  stake. 

Better  still,  if  you  cast  an  eye  at  the 
outright  fantasies  of  porno  publishing 
in  America  at  the  moment  (and  it  is, 
of  course,  parody  that  will  identify  ex¬ 
tremity  of  situation),  you  will  unearth 
almost  everything  but  a  true  sadism. 

Take  the  recent  Lancer  Books  issue 
of  The  Man  from  O.R.G.Y.  novels.  As 
I  write,  there  are  six  of  these  in  print 
and  I  have  a  feeling,  from  some  of  the 
scenes  (stuff  in  an  airplane  john,  love 
on  a  mountain  rope — both  from  The 
Real  Gone  Girls),  that  the  author,  “Ted 
Mark,”  knows  his  Olympia  fiction. 

The  O.R.G.Y.  books  feature  a  hero 
with  a  Ph.D.  called  Steve  Victor  who 
is  investigating  sex  practices  in  and — 
chiefly — out  of  the  United  States.  He 


*The  Grove  Press  edition  is  not  “the 
first  complete  English  translation  of 
representative  works  by  the  Marquis 
de  Sade.”  A  comparison  of  the  Seaver/ 
Wainhouse  Grove  Press  Justine  with 
“an  English  Rendering”  by  Pierales- 
sandro  Casavini,  published  by  Olympia 
in  1953,  shows  the  former  to  be  a  mod¬ 
ernized  version  of  the  latter.  The  “Cas¬ 
avini”  trans.,  based  on  the  1791  text 
(and  so  acknowledged  by  Girodias  who 
need  not  have  bothered),  has  been  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  “abridged  or 
bowdlerized  paperback  editions,” 
against  which  Grove  enveigh.  Why  is  a 
1950  “Soleil  Noir”  edition  claimed  as 
the  original  of  the  Justine  trans.  here, 
when  the  “compilers”  (hah)  used  the 
celebrated  Pauvert  texts  for  others? 
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is,  in  short,  a  sexpert.  The  language 
throughout  is  euphemistic  (“her  tongue 
flicked  at  my  manhood,”  “the  dark  tri¬ 
angle  of  her  womanhood  was  quiver¬ 
ing,”  etc.),  but  the  scenes  are  not. 

In  the  kick-off  volume,  The  Man. 
From,  O.R.G.Y.,  there  is  sex — on  horse¬ 
back;  French;  a,  quatre;  and  in  groups. 

The  9-Month  Caper,  the  next  in  se¬ 
ries,  starts  with  anal  sex  in  Tokyo 
(irrelevantly  aided  with  red  powder), 
while  The  Real  Gone  Girls,  a  dismay¬ 
ing  title,  turns  out  to  be  a  derriere 
book  if  ever  there  was  one,  Steve 
searching  for  a  scar  on  a  female  but¬ 
tock;  here  there  is  love  in  a  plaster' 
cast  (surprisingly  fancy)  and  love  atop 
the  Eiffel  Tower. 

The  Girl  from  Pussycat  is  a  flagrant 
crib  from  Candy — the  heroine’s  name 
is  Pennie  Candy,  she  is  throughout  en¬ 
deavoring  to  lose  her  virginity — and  it 
misfires  badly,  perhaps  because  you 
can’t  parody  a  parody.  Whereas  the 
spoof  of  Lawrence  in  the  same  book  is 
much  better,  as  is  that  of  Hemingway 
in  Gone  Girls  (“It  was  wonderful,”  she 
granted.  “But  it  is  even  better  when 
thee  joins  thy  obscenity  to  my  obscen¬ 
ity  and  we  obscenity  and  obscenity  and 
obscenity.”  “You’re  fucking-ay-right  it 
is!”  I  agreed). 

Frankly  I  feel  that  the  whole  cul¬ 
tural  mishmash  of  Ian  Fleming,  Betty 
Friedan  and  The  Perfumed  Garden 
was  asking  for  this  series;  someone 
ought  to  review  it,  and  doubtless  will. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
Bond-surrogate  Steve  Victor,  pene¬ 
trating  women  in  every  conceivable 
position  (as  well  as  some  non-conceiv- 
able  or  conceiving),  pulling  off  G- 
strings  wtih  his  teeth  and  all  that,  is 
just  another  James  Bond.  That  is  to 
say,  he  stands  in  for  good  “healthy” 
normality — the  greatest  abnormality  of 
all. 

Apart  from  a  mild  lesbianic  spank¬ 
ing  in  the  first  book,  and  a  spot  of 
silly  masochism  in  the  third,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  hectic  kitsch  re¬ 
motely  resembling  what  moved  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  and  of  which  Swinburne 
was  the  so  woefully  stammering 
spokesman. 

And  perhaps,  after  all,  the  aficiona¬ 
do  would  rather  have  it  that  way.  For 
this  exaggerated  love  play,  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  love-act  itself,  is  so  mis¬ 
understood  by  our  society  it  might  as 
well  be  misnamed.  The  late  Judge 
Jerome  Frank  put  it  better: 

“Suppose  it  be  argued  that  what¬ 
ever  excited  sexual  longings  might 
possibly  produce  sexual  misconduct. 
That  cannot  suffice:  Notoriously, 
perfumes  sometimes  act  as  aphrodi¬ 
siacs,  yet  no  one  will  suggest  that 
therefore  Congress  may  constitu¬ 
tionally  legislate  punishment  for 
mailing  perfumes.  In  truth,  the 
stimuli  to  irregular  conduct,  by  nor¬ 
mal  men  and  women,  may  be  almost 
anything.  .  . 
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tions  into  the  cool  darkness  of  dream. 

SECOND  CHORUS 
Why  do  the  children  scream 
What  are  the  heaps  they  fight  over 
those  heaps  with  eyes  and  mouths 

— Marat/Sade 

And  we,  we  Hiroshima-makers,  are 
now  finally,  more  than  150  years  after 
his  death,  tentatively  beginning  to  look 
at  the  unexpurgated  de  Sade. 

I  dreamed  I  called  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  the  phone  and  asked  him  if 
de  Sade  should  be  banned. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “I’ll  have  to 
ask  Postmaster  General  Summerfield. 
If  he  says  it’s  a  filthy  book,  then  of 
course  it  should  be  banned.  America 
must  maintain  its  purity  and  its  God- 
given  heritage.” 

And  I  dreamed  I  called  him  back  two 
nights  later  and  he  had  consulted  with 
Summerfield  and  the  verdict  was  n.g. 
“Summerfield  says  dee  Sayd  was  a 
pinko  prevert.” 

And  the  phone  went  dead  with  a  sud¬ 
den  dull  click  like  the  last  sound  Hem- 
mingway  heard  when  he  put  the  gun 
to  his  head  and  said,  ah,  shit,  now,  not 
any  other  minute  but  this  minute, 
right  now. 

THIRD  CHORUS 

.  .  .  and  as  if  I  were  a  naughy  little 
boy,  the  idea  is  to  spank  me  into  good 
behavior?  — Sade 

Prof.  B.  F.  Skinner  of  Harvard,  ripe 
with  years  and  wisdom,  rich  with  de¬ 
grees  and  honors,  says  that  a  world 
without  punishment  is  operationally 
conceivable.  That  is,  speaking  as  a 
scientific  psychologist,  Skinner  does  not 
know  of  any  behavior  that  can’t  be 
increased  or  decreased  without  the  use 
of  punishment. 

Desirable  behavior  (from  your  point 
of  view,  whatever  your  point  of  view 
is)  ? — reinforce  it  through  a  system  of 
rewards.  It  will  increase. 

Undesirable  behavior  (again,  from 
whatever  your  point  of  view  is)  ? — 
no  need  to  punish  it;  just  reinforce  in¬ 
compatible  behavior,  again  through  a 
system  of  rewards.  The  incompatible 
behavior  will  increase,  and  the  “unde¬ 
sirable”  behavior  will  decrease. 

Simple  as  a  proof  in  geometry. 

But  there  is  something  in  mankind 
which  profoundly  resents  Pi’of.  Skin¬ 
ner  and  his  rationalism  and  his  tech¬ 
nology  and  his  simplicity.  The  name  of 
that  something  is  the  name  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Marquis,  Donatien  Alphonse 
Francois  de  Sade. 

L  dreamed  I  called  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  the  phone  and  asked  him,  hey,  dig, 
man,  what  do  you  think  of  a  world 
without  punishment? 

“(Get  a  tap  on  this  line,)”  he  said 
away  from  the'  phone,  “(I  got  a  pinko 
bleeding  heart  here.)” 


“I’ll  tell  you,  sir,”  he  said,  “we  are 
just  a  fact-finding  agency;  we  don’t 
draw  any  conclusions.  But  I  Will  Say 
This!  There  Is  Only  One  Language  the 
Godless  Communists  Understand  And 
That  Is  The  Language  of  Superior 
Power.” 

But,  but — I  cried— can  you  put  the 
whole  world  over  your  lap  and  spank 
it? 

“If  the  world  had  one  ass,  you  can 
be  sure  we  would,”  he  said.  “As  it  is, 
the  spankings  will  have  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  jointly  and  severally.” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  an 
empty  click,  like  a  whip  being  pulled 
from  its  sheath  and  flicked,  testingly, 
in  the  air. 

FOURTH  CHORUS 

Marat 

these  cells  of  the  inner  self 
are  worse  than  the  deepest  stone 

dungeon 

and  as  long  as  they  are  locked 
all  your  revolution  remains 
only  a  prison  mutiny 
to  be  put  down 
by  corrupted  fellow  prisoners 

— Marat/Sade 

Eventually  we  begin  to  realize  that 
Sade  has  never  been  understood.  He 
cried  out  for  liberty,  and  we  accuse 
him  of  being  a  forerunner  of  Hitler. 
He  dreamed  of  a  world  without  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  we  attribute  brutality  to 
him.  He  spoke  for  the  spirit  of  love, 
and  we  project  every  viciousness  onto 
him. 

We  are  afraid  of  being  seduced  by 
him,  we  Hiroshima-makers. 

He  showed  us  our  own  face  in  a  mir¬ 
ror  and  we  have  screamed  for  150 
years  that  it  was  his  face. 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than 
his  actual  words: 

Laws  should  be  “flexible,”  “mild” 
and  “few”  (Sade,  p  310). 

We  must  “get  rid  forever  of  the 
atrocity  of  capital  punishment”  (Sade, 
p  310). 

Women  must  be  equal  with  men: 
“Must  the  diviner  half  of  humankind 
be  laden  with  irons  by  the  other?  Ah, 
break  those  irons,  Nature  wills  it” 
(Sade,  p  322). 

Property  should  cease  to  be  monopo¬ 
lized  by  a  few  (Sade,  p  313-314). 

The  present  system  of  property-and- 
power  rests  on  “submission  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  .  .  .  due  to  .  .  .  violence  and  the 
frequent  use  of  torture”  (Sade,  p.  11). 

He  gave  up  his  post  as  magistrate 
rather  than  administer  capital  punish¬ 
ment — “They  wanted  me  to  commit  an 
inhumane  act.  I  have  never  wanted  to” 
(Sade,  p.  29). 

His  principles  are,  as  he  says,  quite 
correctly,  not  those  that  lead  to  tyran¬ 
ny  but  “principles  to  whose  expression 
and  realization  the  infamous  despotism 
of  tyrants  has  been  opposed  for  un¬ 
counted’  centuries”  (Sade,  p.  311). 

The  Realist 


Even  against  the  clergy,  he  main¬ 
tains  a  solidly  libertarian  position:  “I 
do  not,  however,  propose  either  mas¬ 
sacres  or  expulsions.  Such  dreadful 
things  have  no  place  in  the  enlightened 
mind.  No,  do  not  assassinate  at  all,  do 
not  expel  at  all.  .  .  .  Let  us  reserve  the 
employment  of  force  for  the  idols ; 
ridicule  alone  will  suffice  for  those  who 
serve  them”  (Sade,  p.  306). 

But  these  words  are  ignored.  Be¬ 
cause  he  committed  one  crime — the 
crime  of  reporting  accurately  the  se¬ 
cret  day-dreams  and  longings  of  the 
psyche  of  men  and  women  in  this  civili¬ 
zation,  men  and  women  reared  in  the 
crucible  of  authority-and-submission, 
discipline-and-punishment  —  he  has 
been  portrayed  as  the  endorser  of  these 
extremities. 

More  truly  than  Flaubert  said  “Je 
suis  Bovary,”  Sade  could  have  said 
{did  say,  for  those  who  read  between 
the  lines),  “Je  suis  Justine.”  It  is  his 
voice  that  cries  out  continually  in  Jus¬ 
tine’s  speeches,  “Oh,  monsters,  is  re¬ 


morse  dead  in  you?”  Just  as  it  is  his 
voce,  undeniably,  in  the  “Dialogue  Be¬ 
tween  a  Priest  and  a  Dying  Man” 
which  says  simply,  “Reason,  sir — yes, 
our  reason  alone  should  warn  us  that 
harm  done  our  fellows  can  never  bring 
happiness  to  us  .  .  .  and  you  need  nei¬ 
ther  god  nor  religion  to  subscribe  to 
[it]”  (Sade,  p.  174.) 

I  dreamed  I  called  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  phone  and  asked  him,  say,  Man, 
did  you  really  forgive  them  for  they 
knew  not  what  they  did? 

“Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,”  he 
replied,  “I  made  my  position  on  au- 
thority-and-submission  as  clear  as  I 
could:  ‘You  know  that  the  princes  of 
the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise 
authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not 
be  so  among  you.’ — Matt.  20,  25. 

‘Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
is  brought  to  desolation.’ — Matt  12, 
25.  ‘If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 
shall  fall  into  the  ditch.’ — Matt.  15,  14. 
‘For  they  bind  heavy  burdens  and 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  up¬ 
on  men’s  shoulders;  but  they  them¬ 
selves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of 
their  fingers.’ — Matt.  23,  4.  They  be 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  baby,  and 
mechanical  laws  of  punishment-and- 
conditioning  lead  them  in  little  grooves 
of  robot-life.” 

But,  but — I  protested — is  there  any¬ 
thing  outside  conditioned  behavior?  Is 
there  a  real  freedom,  Man?  Is  there? 

“Find  the  place  where  Sade  and  I 
agree,”  he  said,  “and  there  you  will 
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find  the  beginning  of  a  definition-  of 
liberty.” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  sud¬ 
den  click  like  the  sound  of  a  bedroom 
door  closing  as  a  little  boy  is  pushed 
outside. 

FIFTH  CHORUS 

“They  declaim  against  the  passions 
without  bothering  to  see  that  it  is  from 
their  flame  philosophy  lights  its  torch.” 

— Sade 

The  Castle,  somebody  pointed  out,  is 
a  Sadean  novel :  Kafka’s  scene  is  a 
typical  lair  of  Sadean  monsters  lying 
in  wait  for  the  innocent  traveler.  The 
Trial  is  even  more  Sadean,  I  would  ar¬ 
gue,  because  the  two  thugs  who  haul 
Joseph  K.  off  to  an  empty  lot  to  slit  his 
throat  “like  a  dog”  are,  like  Sade’s 
images,  revelations  of  the  reality  of 
our  civiliation.  Capital  punishment 
presented  as  a  more  nudely  naked 
lunch  than  even  Burroughs  has  fed  us. 

What  happens  to  Joseph  K.,  what 
happens  to  Justine,  are  very  slight  dis¬ 
tortions*  of  what  happens  to  each  man, 
each  woman,  in  a  society  based  on  au¬ 
thority-and-submission. 

What  Sade  saw — what  Marat  did 
not  see — the  hidden  meaning  of  Peter 
Weiss’s  noisy  and  Sophoclean  circus  of 
a  play — is  that  Man  as  we  know  him, 
Man  in  historical  time,  is  entirely  the 
product  of  punishment.  That  punish¬ 
ment  defines  his  character,  contours 
and  structures  his  character,  is  his 
character.  That  sado-masochism  is  not 
a  perversion,  or  a  “way  of  life,”  but 
the  meaning  of  our  civilization. 

Sade’s  drive  for  liberty — i.e.,  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  himself — led  him 
to  the  scene  in  the  brothel  in  which  he 
buggered  and  was  buggered,  whipped 
and  was  whipped.  That  scene,  and  the 
seven  years  imprisonment  it  cost  him, 
has  given  his  name  to  perversion,  and 
yet  one  feels  there  has  been  a  mistake 
somewhere,  Sadeanism  isn’t  Sadism, 
the  two  forces  met  head-on,  but  Sade 
was  going  in  one  direction  and  the  true 
Sadist  is  going  in  the  other. 

Open  any  schlock  newspaper  and 
read  the  personal  ads  in  which  S-M 
people  grope  for  each  other:  “Docile 
young  man  seeks  woman  experienced 
in  discipline.  .  .”  “Male,  interested  in 
leather  and  uniforms,  seeks  male  of 
dominant  disposition  .  .  .”  “Interested 
in  leather  on  women.  .  .  .” 

But  this  is  not  Sade’s  direction,  my 
God,  it  is  the  direction  of  General 
Hershey  and  LBJ ;  it  is  the  direction 
of  our  civilization;  it  is  the  essense  of 


*“Two  of  the  commonest  types  of 
hallucinations  are  the  obscene  epithet 
and  the  deadly  injunction.  Both  the 
acusation  ‘Yon  are  homosexual!’  and 
the  command  ‘You  must  kill  him!’  may 
be  safely  regarded  as  revived  and  not 
very  much  distorted  memories  of  par¬ 
ental  utterances.”  Transactional  An¬ 
alysis  in  Psydhotheravy,  bv  Eric 
Berne,  Grove,  1961  (italics  added). 


our  civilization,  dragged  out  into  hide¬ 
ous  visibility.  Uniforms  and  discipline. 
“Kill  for  freedom,  kill  for  peace,  kill 
Vietnamese,  kill,  kill,  kill!”  The  hal¬ 
lucinatory  parental  voice  that  says 
“You  are  homosexual”  and  “You  must 
kill  him.”  Uniforms  and  discipline.  The 
blind  leading  the  blind. 

Albert  Ellis  is  more  general  than  Dr. 
Berne.  According  to  Dr.  Ellis,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  N.Y.  General  Semantics 
Society,  most  neurotics — i.e.,  most  civi¬ 
lized  people — go  around  with  a  little 
internal  voice  saying  “You  are  a  no¬ 
good  shit.”  (“You  are  homosexual,” 
“You  are  a  coward,”  and  “You  are  a 
helpless  neurotic”  are  only  three  vari¬ 
ations  on  the  main  theme.  The  main 
theme  is  always  “You  are  a  no-good 
shit.”) 

Eric  Frank  Russell,  the  science-fic¬ 
tion  writer,  propounded  a  riddle  once: 
“If  everybody  hates  war,  why  do  wars 
keep  on  happening?”  Remember  the 
S-M  ads :  “seeks  discipline,”  “seeks 
uniforms,”  “seeks  leather  and  rubber.” 

Authority-and-submission  is  the  chief 
structural  fact  about  feudal,  capitalist 
and  socialist  society.  Punishment-and- 
obedience  is  the  defining  gesture,  as 
Stanislavsky  would  call  it,  of  such  so¬ 
cieties.  To  illustrate  it  in  one  flash: 
Orwell’s  “boot  stamping  on  the  human 
face  forever.”  And  that  is  de  Sade’s 
theme,  always. 

I  dreamed  I  called  Fulton  Sheen  on 
the  phone  and  asked  him,  I  read  in 
your  column  that  “A  child  needs  a  pat 
on  the  back  to  encourage  him — provid¬ 
ed  it  is  applied  hard  enough,  low 
enough  and  often  enough.”  You  believe 
that  crap,  man? 

“Without  discipline,”  he  intoned, 
“our  whole  civilization  would  fall  into 
anarchy.  ‘I  will  chastize  him  with  my 
rod,’  says  the  Good  Book.” 

But,  but,  man — I  protested — you’re 
supposed  to  be  anti-sex.  Don’t  you 
know  some  cats  get  their  rocks  off  that 
way?  Ain’t  you  read  about  spanking 
orgies  and  people  coming  in  their  pants 
during  it?  Ain’t  you  against  anybody 
coming,  ever,  anywhere,  anytime,  in 
any  way? 

“Argggh!”  he  said,  like  the  dying 
villain  of  a  comic  book,  and  I  couldn’t 
tell  if  he  was  having  an  orgasm  or  a 
heart  attack. 

The  line  went  dead  with  a  weird 
click  like  a  bomb-bay  door  opening  to 
drop  Rita  Hayworth’s  picture  (Gilda, 
the  whore,  beckoning  from  her  golden 
bed  .  .  .)  on  little  bronze  heathens  who 
didn’t  believe  in  Jesus. 

SIXTH  CHORUS 
Marat 

forget  the  rest 
there’s  nothing  else 
beyond  the  body 

— Marat/Sade 

So:  after  150  years,  we  are  ready 
to  look  de  Sade  in  the  face,  eyeball  to 
eyeball.  He  comes  on,  always,  like  a 
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Zen  Master,  shouting  right  into  our 
ears:  “Tyranny  or  Anarchy — you  must 
choose.  Answer  now!” 

He  was  the  first  one  mad  enough 
and  sane  enough  to  accept  the  given, 
the  immutible,  to  start  from  man-in¬ 
history  rather  than  from  man-in-theo-' 
ry.  Well,  he  says,  man-in-history  is 
not  M.  Rousseau’s  “noble  savage,”  I 
even  doubt  that  he  is  “inherently  good,” 
but  taking  him  as  he  is  I  still  say: 
Freedom.  He  deserves  liberty  because 
nobody  else  is  good  enough  to  take  it 
away  from  him. 

He  looked  into  anarchy,  he  looked 
past  the  voluntarily  organized  anarchy 
of  Proudhon  and  Tolstoy,  he  looked 
into  chaos  itself,  and  he  said,  yes,  even 
that,  I  will  accept  even  that,  before  I 
will  bend  the  knee  to  any  Authority 
that  claims  to  own  me. 

I  dreamed  I  called  LBJ  on  the  phone 
and  I  said,  look,  man,  you’re  not  taking 
my  son  for  one  of  your  damnfool  wars. 

“You  are  mistaken,”  he  said  smooth¬ 
ly.  “That  boy  is  not  your  son.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  society  and  the  State,  and  I 
am  society  and  the  State.  I  will  take 
him  anywhere  I  want,  I  will  order  him 
to  do  anything  I  care  to  have  done, 
and  I  will  shoot  him  if  he  disobeys.” 

But,  but,  man — I  said — like,  wow, 
man — do  you  think  you  own  us? 

“Read  your  law  books,  son,”  he 
chuckled.  “Ownership  is  the  right  ‘to 
use  or  abuse’  ” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  cold 
little  click  like  an  IBM  machine  punch¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  a  card  somewhere  in  the 
vast  and  infinite  halls  of  bureaucracy. 

SEVENTH  CHORUS 
“Although  the  prodigious  spectacle  of 
folly  we  are  facing  here  may  be  hor¬ 
rible,  it  is  always  interesting.”  — Sade 

I  called  the  world  up  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  I  implored  them: 

How'  much  of  you  belongs  to  the 
Combine?  If  they  can  take  your  money 
in  taxes  and  your  sons  in  wars,  how  do 
you  differ  from  the  cow  who  is  milked 
or  the  pig  who  is  eaten?  Do  you  breed 
for  them  like  a  stallion  in  a  pasture? 
Is  the  get  of  your  loins  theirs  to  dis¬ 
pose  of?  Even  a  no-good  shit  afraid 
that  Daddy  will  come  and  slice  it  off 
has  some  rights,  doesn’t  he?  Or  does 
he?  Is  there  any  sacrifice  you  will  not 
make?  Is  there  any  discipline  you  will 
not  accept?  Is  there  any  order  you  will 
not  obey?  Is  there  any  shit  you  will 
not  eat? 

Who  got  the  Indian  Sign  on  you? 
How  did  it  start?  At  age  12,  worrying 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  watching 
you  jack  off  through  his  Washington 
telescope?  Was  it  the  bogey-man  they 
scared  you  with?  “Don’t  make  dirty- 
dirty  in  your  pants  or  ogres  will  come 
and  eat  you”?  Circumcision  the  most 
cruel  and  inhuman  attack  on  the  geni¬ 
tal  accepted  by  your  doctors;  why? 
Schedule  feeding  that  fucked  up  the 
minds  of  a  generation;  why?  Is  that 
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how  they  get  the  soldiers  for  their 
wars?  The  whip-and-belt  boys,  the  uni- 
form-and-discipline  boys,  the  Pentagon 
boys,  all  one  big  happy  spanking-orgy? 

And  the  operator  said,  “I’m  sorry, 
sir.  The  world  is  not  answering  the 
phone  anymore.  It’s  watching  televi¬ 
sion.” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  loud 
and  unearthly  click  like  the  sound  of  a 
boy  pulling  his  zipper  up  when  he 
hears  Father’s  footstep  in  the  hall. 

EIGHTH  CHORUS 
A  mad  animal 
Man’s  a  mad  animal 
I’m  a  thousand  years  old  and  in  my 

time 

I’ve  helped  commit  a  million  murders 
»  — Marat/Sade 

Rita  Hayworth’s  picture  on  the 
Bomb. 

What  do  we  really  want  from  them? 
What  drove  Garbo  into  hiding,  Monroe 
into  suicide,  Lamaar  into  shoplifting, 
what  struck  Harlow  down  and  sent 
Garland  into  the  booze  bottle? 

And  what  happens  in  a  Playboy 
Club?*  Have  you  stood  there,  like  me, 
vodka-and-tonic  in  hand,  looking  down 
a  bunny’s  cleavage  and  thinking  sud¬ 
denly  of  Lon  Chaney  as  the  Wolf-Man: 
“Even  a  man  who  is  pure  of  heart/ 
Apd  says  his  prayers  by  night/Can 
turn  to  a  wolf  when  the  wolfbane 
blooms/And  the  moon  is  full  and 
bright.  .  .  .”  If  you  turned  the  fantasies 
of  each  person  in  the  room  onto  the 
wall  in  LSD  stereo  what  would  it  look 
like — a  friendly  little  orgy,  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  Women,  or  Mass  Mur¬ 
der? 

I  dreamed  I  called  a  bunny  on  the 
phone  and  asked  her,  dig . de  Sade  ? 

“But  the  most,  darling,”  she  cooed. 

But,  but— I  asked — what  do  you  real¬ 
ly  think  of  men? 

“But,  hon,”  she  said  innocently, 
“what  do  cattle  think  of  butchers?” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  an 
abrupt  click  like  a  diaphragm  falling 
from  a  purse  onto  a  cold  metal  floor. 

NINTH  CHORUS 

“My  neighbors’  passions  frighten  me 
infinitely  less  than  do  the  law’s  injus¬ 
tices,  for  my  neighbors’  passions  are 
contained  by  mine,  whilst  nothing 
checks  the  injustices  of  the  law.” 

— Sade 

A  civilization  based  on  authority- 
and-submission  is  a  civilization  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  self-correction.  Ef¬ 
fective  communication  flows  only  one 
way :  from  master-group  to  servile- 
group.  Any  cyberneticist  knows  that 
such  a  one-way  communication  chan¬ 
nel  lacks  feedback  and  cannot  behave 
“intelligently.” 

The  epitome  of  authority-and-sub- 
mission  is  the  Army,  and  the  control- 


* Editor’s  note :  Robert  Anton  Wilson 
started  working  for  Playboy  magazine 
this  month. 


and-communication  network  of  the 
Army  has  every  defect  a  cyberneticist’s 
nightmare  could  conjure.  Its  typical 
patterns  of  behavior  are  immortalized 
in  folklore  as  SNAFU  (Situation  nor¬ 
mal-all  fucked-up),  FUBAR  (fucked- 
up  beyond  all  redemption)  and  TAR- 
FU  (things  are  really  fucked-up).  In 
less  extreme,  but  equally  nosologic, 
form,  these  are  the  typical  conditions 
of  any  authoritarian  group,  be  it  a 
corporation,  a  nation,  a  family,  or  a 
whole  civilization. 

Produhon  was  a  great  communica¬ 
tion  analyst,  born  100  years  too  soon 
to  be  understood.  His  system  of  volun¬ 
tary  association  (anarchy)  is  based  on 
the  simple  communication  principles 
that  an  authoritarian  system  means 
one-way  communication,  or  stupidity, 
and  a  libertarian  system  means  two- 
way  communication,  or  rationality. 

The  essence  of  authority,  as  he  saw, 
was  Law — that  is,  fiat — that  is,  effect 
tive  communication  running  one  way 
only.  The  essence  of  a  libertarian  sys¬ 
tem,  as  he  also  saw,  was  Contract — 
that  is,  mutual  agreement— that  is,  ef¬ 
fective  communication  running  both 
ways.  (“Redundance  of  control”  is  the 
technical  cybernetic  phrase.) 

Sade  saw  this,  before  Proudhon. 
“The  rule  of  law  is  inferior  to  that  of 
anarchy;  the  most  obvious  proof  of 
what  I  assert  is  the  fact  that  any  gov¬ 
ernment  is  obliged  to  plunge  itself  in¬ 
to  anarchy  whenever  it  aspires  to  re¬ 
make  its  constitution.  In  order  to  abro¬ 
gate  its  former  laws,  it  is  compelled  to 
establish  a  revolutionary  regime  in 
which  there  is  no  law;  this  regime 
finally  gives  birth  to  new  laws,  but 
this  second  state  is  necessarily  less 
pure  than  the  first,  since  it  derives 
from  it”  (Sade,  p.  46). 

The  conflict,  Marat/Sade  (which 
should  really  be  Marx/Sade,  except 
that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Weiss  was  not 
quite  ingenious  enough  to  devise  a  his¬ 
torical  conjunction  between  uncle  Karl 
and  the  Marquis),  is  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  anarchy  and  tyranny.  Sade,  not 
Marat  or  Marx,  is  the  true  revolution¬ 
ary,  for  he  aims  at  a  world  outside  the 
crucible  of  punishment-and-submission, 
while  they  aim  at  a  new  world  still 
within  that  crucible. 

I  dreamed  I  called  Ignatz  Mouse  on 
the  phone  and  asked,  why  do  you  al¬ 
ways  throw  bricks  at  Krazy  Kat? 

But  Krazy  answered  instead  and 
said,  “Little  Dahlink  .  .  .  he’s  always 
faithful.” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  click  like  Captain  Queeg  rolling  his 
little  marbles  together. 

TENTH  CHORUS 

The  guillotine  saves  them  from  endless 
boredom 

Gaily  they  offer  their  heads  as  if  for 
coronation 

Is  not  that  the  pinnacle  of  perversion? 

— Marat/Sade 

The  Realist 


Ralph  Nader  writes  incredulously,  in 
his  study  of  automobile  safety,  Unsafe 
at  Any  Speed,  “If  one  were  to  attempt 
to  produce  a  pedestrian-injuring  mech¬ 
anism,  the  most  theoretically  efficient 
design  would  closely  approach  that  of 
the  front  end  of  some  present-day  au¬ 
tomobiles.”  Mr.  Nader  has  never  read 
Sade.  He  takes  this  as  an  oversight  on 
Detroit’s  part. 

I  dreamed  I  called  Batman  on  the 
phone  and  asked,  any  truth  in  those 
rumors  about  you  and  Robin? 

“Our  relationship  is  100%  platonic,” 
he  replied  stiffly.  “We  sublimate.  Why 
do  you  think  we’re  always  out  looking 
for  ‘bad  guys’  that  we  can  punish?” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  quick 
click  like  handcuffs  closing  on  a  thin 
wrist  forever. 

ELEVENTH  CHORUS 
“If  you  are  timid  enough  to  stop  with 

what  is  natural, 

Nature  will  elude  your  grasp  forever.” 

— Sade 

There  is  much  sadism  in  popular  cul¬ 
ture  these  days,  but  little  Sadeanism. 
One  rare  example  of  Sadeanism  is  the 
old  movie,  The  Most  Dangerous  Game, 
and  another  is  Ken  Kesey’s  novel,  One 
Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest. 

The  heroes  of  both  of  these  works 
are  trapped  in  situations  where  supe¬ 
rior  power  seeks  remorselessly  to  de¬ 
stroy  them.  Both  heroes,  pure  Sadean- 
ists,  acept  the  situation  at  once — with¬ 
out  complaining  about  its  “immorality” 
or  “injustice” — and  set  out  systemati¬ 
cally  and  cold-bloodedly  to  turn  the 
tables. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  bandits  in 
Justine — “Nature  has  caused  us  to  be 
equals  born,  Therese;  if  fate  is  pleased 
to  upset  the  primary  scheme  of  things, 
it  is  for  us  to  correct  its  caprices” 
(Sade,  p.  481) — and  the  doctrine  of 
Stirnerite  anarchism.  DeSade’s  prole¬ 
tarian  heroes,  like  the  glorious  anar¬ 
chist  bandit  Ravechel,  believe  instinc¬ 
tively  that  “crime  alone  opens  to  us 
the  door  to  life”  (Sade,  p.  482). 

To  anyone  who  doesn’t  like  this  doc¬ 
trine,  Sade’s  answer  is  blunt:  “The 
callousness  of  the  Rich  legitimates  the 
bad  conduct  of  the  Poor;  let  them  open 
their  purses  to  our  needs.  .  .  .  We  will 
be  fools  indeed  to  abstain  from 
[crimes]  when  they  can  lessen  the  yoke 
wherewith  their  cruelty  bears  us  down” 
(Sade,  p.  481).  This  sounds  horrible,  it 
seems,  only  to  those  whose  conscious 
or  unconscious  wish  is  to  be  oppressors. 
Sadean  man  merely  refuses  to  be  op¬ 
pressed;  he  can  only  be  killed,  but 
never  subjugated. 

I  dreamed  I  called  Adolf  Hitler  on 
the  phone  and  asked  him,  What  was 
your  gimmick? 

“They  believed  it  was  wiser  to  obey 
anyone,  even  me,  than  to  risk  anarchy,” 
he  said  with  a  ghoulish  laugh. 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  sharp 
click  like  boot-heels  snapped  together. 
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TWELFTH  CHORUS 
I’m  a  mad  animal 
Prisons  don’t  help 
Chains  don’t  help 
I  escape 

through  all  the  walls 

— Marat/Sade 

B.  F.  Skinner  envisions  a  world  with¬ 
out  punishment.  Nobody  is  interested. 

Guns  are  now  available — they  are 
used  in  Africa  by  game  wardens — that 
will  stun  without  killing.  Armed  with 
these,  an  army  could  capture  a  town 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  government 
plotting  to  wage  its  future  wars  with 
these  guns? 

Punishment,  discipline,  obedience — 
these  are  the  keys  to  such  mysteries, 
and  to  the  mystery  of  war  itself,  and 
to  all  oddities  of  behavior  in  Man  and 
the  other  domestic  animals.  Sade  saw 
it,  and  was  banned  for  150  years.  He 
saw  the  genital  fever,  the  need  for  em¬ 
brace,  dammed  up  at  the  center  of 
man.  Another  reason  he  was  banned. 

The  actors  are  going  nuts  playing 
in  Marat/Sade.  “There  is  not  a  single 
member  of  the  cast  who  does  not  hate 
with  a  deep  loathing  every  single  per¬ 
formance  he  is  required  to  do  of  this 
play,”  says  Ian  Carmichael,  who  plays 
Marat.  “It  gets  harder  and  harder,” 
says  Patrick  Magee,  who  plays  Sade. 
So  far,  the  company  has  had  one  case 
of  acute  depression,  one  fit  of  “raving 
screaming”  after  the  show,  one  actor 
who  almost  lost  control  on  stage 
(Dick  Schaap,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune, 
March  4,  “Inmates  of  the  Asylum”). 

I  dreamed  I  called  D.E.F.  de  Sade 
on  the  phone  and  asked  him,  “Jesus 
told  me  that  he  and  you  agree  on  at 
least  one  thing  and  it  explains  free¬ 
dom.  What  is  that  one  thing?” 

“Quite  simple,”  he  replied,  “don’t  be 
afraid  of  the  Cross.  The  fear  of  death 
is  the  beginning  of  slavery.” 

And  the  line  went  dead  with  a  tri¬ 
umphant  click  like  a  barred  door  fall¬ 
ing  open. 
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are  imposed  chiefly  on  the  stupid,  the 
careless,  the  poor,  the  unlucky  and  the 
innocent,  they  don’t  inspire  the  respect 
that  old-time  penalties  did.  Neither  is 
their  nature  such  that  repetitions  of 
crimes  are  made  less  likely. 

Let’s  consider  some  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  former  times,  to  see  what’s 
missing  from  modern  penalties.  One  of 
the  striking  features  of  bygone  pun¬ 
ishments  —  aside  from  their  joyous 
cruelty — was  their  functionality.  They 
often  did  something  to  discourage 
crime  in  general,  and  specific  crimes  in 
particular,  and  to  make  the  fruits  of 
the  crime  less  juicy. 

In  medieval  Persia,  for  example,  un¬ 
der  Shah  Sefi,  one  of  the  punishments 
dished  out  to  smokers  by  a  ruler  more 


concerned  about  .their  welfare  than 
they  themselves  were,  was  a  mouthful 
of  molten  lead.  Whatever  else  we  can 
say  about  the  punishment,  such  a  com¬ 
pulsory  gargle  was  bound  to  make  the 
taste  of  tobacco  less  satisfying. 

In  Russia,  Peter  the  Great’s  father 
ordered  smokers’  noses  cut  off— a  pun¬ 
ishment  apt  to  make  nicotine  addicts, 
particularly  those  who  liked  to  inhale, 
think  seriously  of  switching  to  a  more 
durable  vice.  Peter  the  Great  encour¬ 
aged  smoking,  which  shows  how  much 
opinions  can  differ. 

In  colonial  America,  scandalmongers 
and  nags  were  introduced  to  the  quiet¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  brank — an  iron,  some¬ 
times  spiked  bridle  for  the  tongue  that 
made  speech  even  more  intolerable 
than  silence.  Another  functional  pun¬ 
ishment  used  in  those  days  was  brand¬ 
ing.  Criminals  were  branded  on  the 
hand,  shoulder  or  face  with  a  letter 
designating  their  crime  —  a  warning 
that  often  made  it  possible  for  society, 
even  one  that  couldn’t  spell  very  well, 
to  take  necessary  precautions  as  soon 
as  a  criminal  made  his  appearance. 

A  famous  bull  of  Pope  Urban  VIII 
(subsequent  papal  bull  was  not  as  fa¬ 
mous)  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
church,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
This  tended  to  eliminate  smoking  or 
churchgoing,  and  could  be  considered 
functional  on  either  count. 

During  Anglo-Saxon  times  in  Eng¬ 
land,  criminals’  forefingers  were  cut 
off,  to  make  them  as  inexpert  as  honest 
men  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Under  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (1728- 
1686  B.C.),  a  physician  who  performed 
an  operation  unskillfully  was  subject 
to  having  both  hands  cut  off.  If  this 
was  done  these  days,  with  the  same 
benefits  extended  to  surgeons  who  per¬ 
form  operations  unnecessarily,  so  many 
patidnts’  lives  would  be  saved  that  no 
doctor  with  his  heart  in  the  right  place 
could  possibly  mind  if  his  hands 
weren’t. 

The  Chinese  had  a  code  of  laws  at 
one  time  which  prescribed  different 
and  appropriate  punishments  for  dis¬ 
honest  merchants,  misinterpreting  in¬ 
terpreters,  disorderly  women,  and  oth¬ 
er  sad  sacks  of  petty  crime.  If  a  pris¬ 
oner  tried  to  escape,  a  wound  was 
made  on  his  leg  and  mortar  applied  as 
a  styptic,  making  further  attempts 
just  too  much  bother. 

In  New  England  during  the  17th 
century,  a  lazy  man  with  an  aversion 
for  work  was  likely  to  be  sold  by  the 
township  to  a  master  with  a  passion 
for  it.  The  town’s  right  to  sell  a  free 
man  into  service  was  hardly  a  legal 
one,  but  nobody  worried  too  much 
about  technicalities. 

A  genuine  interest  existed  in  former 
centuries  not  only  in  deterring  crime, 
but  in  administering  punishments  es- 
thetically  appropriate  to  particular 
crimes.  There  was  relatively  little  con- 
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cern  whether  a  man  was  guilty  or 
innocent — the  important  thing  was  to 
get  him  to  admit  his  guilt,  so  he  could 
be  punished. 

Taking  the  Fifth,  or  standing  on 
one’s  civil  rights,  was  of  course  un¬ 
heard  of. 

People  who  were  not  willing  to  an¬ 
swer  incriminating  questions  in  the 
affirmative  were  often  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  and  when  they  had  been  given  a 
taste  of  the  wheel,  the  rack,  or  the 
Iron  Maiden,  they  were  soon  willing 
to  admit  anything — even  the  truth.  The 
urge  to  punish  was  so  overwhelming, 
animals,  insects,  even  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects  were  subjected  (during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages)  to  the  majestic  asininities 
of  the  Law. 

No  one  who  deplores  the  sad  state 
of  punishment  these  days  can  deny 
that  its  history  is  riddled  with  atrocity 
and  injustice.  A  criminal  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  might  be  skinned  alive — no 
pleasant  matter  on  a  cold  day — then 
impaled  on  a  stake  and  left  to  die.  If 
she  was  a  witch  accused  of  causing 
the  plague  (something  no  modern 
witches  can  do — they’ve  lost  the  touch), 
she  might  have  her  flesh  torn  off  with 
pincers  before  she  (or  he)  was  merci¬ 
fully  burned. 

These  were  cruel  times,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  is  not  urging  a  return  to  them. 
What  he  is  suggesting,  however,  is 
that  in  getting  away  from  the  cruelty 
we  have  also  abandoned  the  deterrence, 
and  no  satisfactory  substitute  has 
taken  its  place. 

Perhaps  it  isn’t  too  late  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  punishment.  It  may  be  possible  to 
take  the  functional  penalties  of  the 
past,  and  convert  them  into  forms  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  tender-hearted 
sadists  of  the  present. 

Take  branding,  for  instance — a  use¬ 
ful  penalty  in  bygone  times.  These 
days,  letters  could  be  tatooed  rather 
than  branded  on  criminals’  hands. 
Think  of  how  helpful  the  designation 
F  on  a  stranger’s  hands  would  be,  if 
he  was  asking  you  to  cash  a  check. 

Such  tatoos  would  not  be  entirely 
pernicious  for  criminals,  come  to  think 
of  it.  The  letter  P  tastefully  inscribed 
on  the  hands  of  a  prostitute,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  prove  very  welcome  o 
the  girl,  since  it  would  reduce  the  so¬ 
liciting  she  has  to  engage  in — always 
a  risky  business,  in  an  age  when  police 
prefer  to  keep  people  moral  rather 
than  safe  and  don’t  succeed  in  achiev¬ 
ing  either.  College  students  who  have 
trouble  getting  sex  (well,  Kinsey  said 
they  do)  would  find  it  easier  to  locate 
a  willing  partner,  even  if  she  was  too 
expensive  to  do  business  with. 

The  pillory  would  be  great  for  slum 
landlords.  This  was  a  wooden  frame, 
you  may  remember,  with  holes  in  it  for 
an  offender’s  head  and  hands  to  go 
through.  It  kept  the  victim  inactive, 
and  fun-loving  passersby  active. 
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A  landlord  convicted  of  repeated 
housing  violations  could  be  set  up  in  a 
comfortable  pillory  in  front;  of  one  of 
his  slum  tenement  properties.  Tenants 
could  come  and  dump  garbage,  and  the 
contents  of  stuffed  toilets,  on  the  land¬ 
lord’s  head.  Even  assuming  the  deter¬ 
rent  effect  would  not  be  great — hard  to 
believe  for  anyone  who  has  ever  caught 
a  whiff  of  slum  garbage — the  pleasure 
given  to  long-deprived  tenants,  the 
brightening  of  joyless  lives  by  such  in¬ 
nocent  delights,  would  make  the  busi¬ 
ness  very  much  worth  while. 

Grafters  responsible  for  keeping 
children  in  unsafe,  rat-infested  schools 
could  be  stewed  in  oil  for  a  short  time. 
Nothing  so  drastic  as  boiling  them  in 
oil  would  of  course  be  resorted  to.  With 
gentle  simmering  under  a  low  flame, 
taking  care  to  stir  from  time  to  time, 
wouldn’t  there  be  a  good  chance  that 
at  least  some  of  them  would  become 
tender? 

The  Chinese  water  torture  —  the 
steady  dripping  of  water  on  the  fore¬ 
head — nothing  so  really  terrible,  unless 
prolonged — would  be  great  for  officials 
responsible  for  wasting  water  in  cities 
where  it  is  scarce.  To  avoid  the  addi¬ 
tional  waste  of  fresh  water,  sewage 
drippings  could  be  used. 

One  of  the  really  great  contributions 
of  former  times — punishment  on  sus¬ 
picion — could  be  profitably  restored  in 
our  town.  Under  this  procedure,  a  man 
caught  in  suspicious  circumstances  was 
punished,  not  as  much  as  if  his  guilt 
had  been  proven,  but  enough.  A 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  who  was 
merely  suspected  of  setting  fire  to 
Boston  in  1679,  had  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  was  subjected  to  other  penalties 
besides. 

In  our  day,  we  could  use  the  method 
for  dealing  with  racketeers — commonly 
invulnerable  to  punishment  on  other 
grounds.  Persons  suspected  of  being 
racketeers  would  be  punished  on  sight. 
Functional  punishments  would  include 
infecting  the  suspect  with  germs  un¬ 
afraid  to  tangle  with  him.  Leprosy 
germs,  say,  could  be  used  if  he  was  a 
suspected  killer,  and  less  hostile  ones 
if  he  wasn’t. 

On  the  spot  injections  would  give  the 
racketeer  a  disease  not  contagious 
enough  to  menace  the  community,  but 
serious  enough  to  retire  him  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  permanently  from  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Appeals  to  higher  courts  would  be 
unnecessary,  saving  the  racketeer  time 
and  money.  Committees  of  citizens  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  quality  of  their  sus¬ 
picions  —  people  whose  capacities  for 
feeling  suspicious  were  beyond  suspi¬ 
cion — would  see  to  it  that  a  reasonable 
relationship  was  maintained  between 
speculations  and  facts. 

If  an  innocent  racketeer  got  the 
treatment,  why,  this  is  the  price  that 
would  have  to  be  paid.  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  had  something  to 


say  along  these  lines  not  so  long  ago. 
Commenting  on  the  acquittal  of  known 
murderers  by  Southern  juries,  Mr.  K. 
said  something  like:  “This  is  the  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  jury  system, 
and  it  isn’t  excessive.”  Well  now,  if 
we  pay  so  much  and  get  so  little,  why 
not  pay  a  little  less,  and  get  a  lot 
more:  a  system  really  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  racketeers? 

Even  when  the  crime  was  petty,  by¬ 
gone  ages  favored  the  tailored  physi¬ 
cal  deterrent.  In  the  days  of  Captain 
John  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  for  in¬ 
stance,  water  was  poured  down  the 
sleeves  of  Americans  caught  using  pro¬ 
fanity. 

Think  of  the  effectiveness  these  days 
of  physical  deterrents  against  littering, 
if  the  penalty  was  stuffing  garbage  in¬ 
to  a  man’s  shorts  or  his  jock  strap,  or 
down  a  woman’s  bra.  Sparkling  streets 
might  even  become  possible — remotely 
possible,  at  any  rate.  Punishments 
could  be  imposed  on  the  spot  by  police, 
or  better  yet,  squads  of  fearless  litter 
maids,  soundly  motivated  by  civic  vir¬ 
tue,  high  pay,  desire  for  new  contacts, 
and  plenty  of  malice. 

The  ducking  stood  —  a  contraption 
popular  in  the  16th  century,  used  for 
ducking  minor  criminals  and  nuisances 
under  water  several  times — would  be 
great  for  industrial  air  polluters.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  making  breathing  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  would  be  given  a  taste  of 
what  things  will  be  like  when  breath¬ 
ing  becomes  impossible. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  punish¬ 
ment  may  make  a  comeback,  and  be¬ 
come  variegated  and  effective  once 
more.  One  straw  in  the  wind:  a  South 
American  police  official  who  has  a  way 
with  illegal  parkers  —  he  punctures 
their  tires. 

Finland  in  recent  years  has  sen¬ 
tenced  drunken  drivers  to  work  on  air¬ 
ports.  Even  if  the  punishment  doesn’t 
eliminate  tipsy  motoring,  it’s  great  for 
keeping  airport  construction  costs 
down. 

When  Premier  Ky  first  took  office  in 
Saigon,  he  called  in  the  city’s  28  big¬ 
gest  rice  merchants  and  informed  them 
that  if  prices  didn’t  go  down,  one  of 
them  would  be  chosen  by  lot  and  shot. 
Prices  went;  down  immediately.  Think 
of  how  effectively  Johnson  could  have 
dealt  with  a  proposal  to  raise  prices 
on  the  part  of  the  steel  industry  if  he 
had  adopted  a  similar  technique.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  moment  of  inef¬ 
fable  joy  for  LBJ  when  he  faced  an 
assemblage  of  steel  tycoons  and  began: 
“Gentlemen,  I’ve  thought  of  something 
new.  .  .  .” 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back,  and  effective  deterrents 
will  be  in  vogue  again.  It  just  doesn’t 
seem  possible  that  such  a  great,  whole¬ 
some  vent  for  sadism  should  remain 
forever  bottled  up. 
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Cambodians  Into  the  Act 

by  George  Merlis 

Nui  Ba  Dinh  is  a  remote  mountain-top  U.S.  Army- 
Special  Forces  camp  near  the  Cambodian  border  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  III  Corps  area. 

A  soldier  recently  returned  from  several  months  of 
duty  there  described  it  as  a  secure  camp:  “We’ve  got 
all  the  possible  avenues  of  approach  covered  by  machine 
guns  and  mortars.  The  surrounding  countryside  is  all 
VC.  But  we  don’t  bother  them  and  they  don’t  bother 
us.” 

Nui  Ba  Dinh  can  be  reached  only  by  helicopter.  It  is 
staffed  by  a  reinforced  Special  Forces  “A”  Team — 
about  20  men — and  by  125  Civilian  Indigenous  Defense 
Group  mercenaries  and  their  families. 

The  returned  soldier  showed  some  photographs  of 
the  grim  little  camp.  “Here’s  a  sentry  watching  some 
South  Vietnamese  laborers  flown  in  by  the  government 
to  build  up  our  perimeter.  We  had  to  keep  them  under 
guard  because  once  one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  a  VC 
and  he  slit  the  throat  of  one  of  our  Cambodians.” 

Cambodians? 

Yes,  he  explained,  all  the  CIDG  personnel  at  Nui  Ba 
Dinh  were  Cambodians.  They  were  being  trained  in 
guerrilla  warfare  by  the  Americans,  he  said,  and  one 
day  would  return  to  their  native  country  and  start  an 
insurrection. 

The  soldier  wasn’t  used  to  making  moral  judgments 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam;  he  was  trained  in  uncon¬ 
ventional  warfare  and  to  him  it  was  the  most  natural, 
pragmatic  thing  in  the  world  to  train  dissident  Cam¬ 
bodians  and  try  to  subvert  South  Vietnam’s  neutralist 
neighbor.  Weren’t  the  Cambodians  giving  the  Viet 
Cong  sanctuary? 

A  press  officer  at  the  Cambodian  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
denied  that  any  guerrillas  had  been  infiltrated  into  his 
country  from  South  Vietnam.  He  said  that  there  had 
ben  refugees  from  the  war,  but  no  guerrillas.  “We  have 
had  no  trouble,”  he  said. 

He  was  wrong. 

The  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese  are  age-old  enemies 
and  on  several  well-publicized  occasions  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  troops  have  crossed  the  border  and  destroyed 
Cambodian  villages,  claiming  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  were 
hiding  in  them.  Recently  Cambodia  recognized  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Cambodian  said  his  government  “would  not  per¬ 
mit”  Cambodian  mercenaries  to  go  to  South  Vietnam. 
He  denied  there  were  any  dissident  tribes  or  groups  in 
Cambodia.  He  did,  however,  know  the  exact  location  of 
Nui  Ba  Dinh,  although  it  is  only  one  of  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  tiny  encampments  in  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  denials,  there  is  a  dissident  Cambodian 
group,  the  tiny  Free  Khmer  or  Khmer  Serei  movement. 
This  is  an  unpopular  band  that  opposes  the  “Royal 
Socialism”  of  Prince  Sihanouk. 

As  far  back  as  1964,  newspaper  stories  revealed  the 
existence  of  the  movement  and  reported  that  it  oper¬ 
ated  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  The  Free 
Khmers  restricted  their  activities  to  anti-government 


radio  broadcasts  beamed  into  Cambodia,  the  dispatches 
said. 

According  to  both  the  returned  soldier  and  to  the 
Pentagon,  the  primary  mission  of  Nui  Ba  Dinh  is 
“radio  relay.”  An  Army  public  information  officer  in 
the  Pentagon  declined  to  say  where  the  signals  were 
relayed.  He  said  the  camp  was  staffed  by  Special  Forces 
troops  and  their  “indigenous  counterparts.” 

He  said  he  did  not  know  the  racial  or  national  com¬ 
position  of  the  “indigenous  counterparts,”  but  added 
that  most  CIDG  units  were  composed  of  Mountagnards 
or  Nungs — the  two  South  Vietnamese  racial  minorities. 

The  soldier  who  had  served  at  Nui  Ba  Dinh  had  no 
reason  to  lie  about  the  Cambodians.  The  coincidence  of 
the  outpost’s  “radio  relay”  mission  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Cambodian  border  adds  credence  to  his  story. 

He  said  that,  to  his  knowledge,  none  of  the  Cambo¬ 
dians  had  been  infiltrated  back  into  their  homeland. 

If  and  when  they  are,  they  are  likely  to  be  quickly 
rounded  up  and  wiped  out.  Sihanouk  enjoys  great  popu¬ 
larity,  and  the  Free  Khmers — regardless  of  how  well 
trained  they  are — will  fail  in  their  guerrilla  operation 
because  they  will  not  have  the  support  of  the  peasants. 

All  around  Nui  Ba  Dinh  live  Viet  Cong  guerrillas, 
sheltered  by  the  South  Vietnamese  peasants.  The  area 
is  unsafe  for  “friendly  forces,”  who  can  cross  it  only 
in  the  air.  The  Saigon  government  exercises  no  control 
over  the  countryside.  Yet  at  Nui  Ba  Dinh,  the  U.S. 
may  well  be  training  a  minority  Cambodian  group  to 
mount  a  guerrilla  war  against  a  popular  government. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  apparently 
being  ignored  at  Nui  Ba  Dinh. 
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readers  are  opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam — at  least  as 
it  is  presently  being  conducted.  And  each  of  us  knows 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  others  similarly  opposed 
with  varying  degrees  of  opposition — from  thinking  of 
LBJ  with  disgusted  derision  to  being  members  of  the 
Card-Burning  Left. 

Some  of  us  may  even  know  a  gen-u-ine  card-carry¬ 
ing  Communist  who  is  Taking  Advantage  of  the  Situa¬ 
tion  and  capitalizing  on  our  monumental  mistakes  in 
•Southeast  Asia. 

But  does  anyone  know  a  sole  Left-wing  soul,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  Extreme,  who  would  even  dream  in  a  night¬ 
mare  of  calling  a  bereaved  relative  with  either  threats 
or  abuse  ?  9 

It  has  been  the  suspicion  here  for  a  long  time  that 
these  methods  of  mass  condemnation  and  intimidation 
are  the  Standard  Conspiratorial  Techniques  of  the 
Right — that  the  Right  has  been  applying  its  methods 
themselves  in  order  to  discredit  the  Left,  Peace  Pro¬ 
tests  and  other  Dissenters. 

Thanks  to  the  network  hierarchy,10  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  and  the  ever-effervescent 
Dick  Nixon,  the  plots  of  Left  and  Right  have  finally 
been  assigned  to  the  proper  perpetrators. 

9 New  York  Times,  April  4,  1966;  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  notes 
that  many  of  the  calls  were  made  “in  the  vicinity”  of  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Lemoore,  Calif.  I  doubt  that  a  minyan  of  Left-Wing  Nuts 
could  be  gathered  from  all  of  these  places  put  together. 

10  And  to  that  handsome  network  junior  executive  who 
covertly  cadged  a  copy  of  the  memo — thanks,  honey. 
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DuBois  Will  BeBois 


by  Brenda  Steuer 


We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  Confidential  In¬ 
ter-Office  Directive  distributed  simultaneously  to  Eric 
Sevareid  and  Walter  Cronkite  at  CBS,  Chet  Huntley  & 
David  Brinkley  at  NBC,  and  Howard  K.  Smith  at  ABC, 
on  March  1,  1966.  All  three  were  frighteningly  similar 
not  only  in  tone,  but  in  content.  Following  is  a  precis 
of  the  long,  rambling  memorandum: 

“to:  (Name  of  Commentator) 
from:  (Name  of  Network  President) 
re:  Handling  of  new  Subversive  group 
date:  2/28/66 

“It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  a  highly- 
placed  official  of  the  Justice  Department  that  there  will 
probably  be  a  spate  of  news  material  on  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Clubs  of  America.  The  clubs  are  a  Communist 
front,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  (on  his  petition  to  the  Subversive  Activi¬ 
ties  Control  Board)  will  be  labelled  as  such  on  March 
4th.  We  have  been  fortunate  on  several  counts  : 

“1.  We  have  been  advised  prior  to  release'  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  statement,  so  that  we  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  coverage  of  the  inevitable 
violence.  (He  suspects  San  Francisco  and  Brooklyn  are 
the  probable  primary  targets.) 

“2.  Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  Justice  Department  and  advised  it 
that  the  Attorney  General’s  statement  will  arouse  the 
inevitable  response  of  phone  calls  and  letters,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  as  Doo 
Boys  Clubs  of  America  (eliminating  W.  E.  B.)  some  of 
this  response  undoubtedly  will  be  misdirected  to  The 
Boys  Clubs  of  America.  This  will  give  Mr.  Nixon  the 
opportunity  to  point  out  the  depth  of  the  conspiracy 
to  mislead  citizens  by  using  names  with  close  similarity 
to  those  of  some  of  our  most  respected  institutions. 
This  is  S.O.P.  for  the  Communists.  .  .  .  [Here  followed 
several  paragraphs  on  the  extent  of  such  conspiracy.] 
Therefore,  please  make  certain  you  and  your  staff  uni¬ 
formly  pronounce  the  name:  Doo  Bwah  Clubs  of 
America.”1 

It  happened  just  that  way.  On  March  4th,2  exactly  as 
predicted,  Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  having  fin¬ 
ished  his  heroic  task  of  prohibiting  burial  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  to  a  decorated  World  War  II  veteran  who  was 
an  avowed  Communist,3  was  ready  to  undertake  placing 
the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  on  the  Subversive  List 
as  a  “Communist  front.” 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  violence  did  indeed 
break  out  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Brooklyn. 

And,  too,  Mr.  Nixon  was  able  immediately  to  predi¬ 
cate  an  assault  on  the  conspirators4  who  adopted  the 


name  DuBois  Clubs — since  The  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
had  been  inundated  by  obscene  and  threatening  phone 
calls,  threatening  letters  and  bomb  threats.5 

Mr.  Nixon  can  safely  be  classified  Medium  Right.6  He 
has  dealt  harshly,  and  with  pasta-like  precision,  with 
those  on  the  Rare  Red  Left  and,  unintentionally,  those 
on  the  Burning  Right.7 

At  the  time  of  the  attacks,  verbal  and  physical,  on 
the  DuBois  Clubs  and  The  Boys  Clubs,  it  had  been  too 
soon  for  the  members  of  the  Right  Wing  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  proper  directives  (which  would  have  included 
spelling  and  pronunciation)  ;  left  on  their  own,  they 
flailed  out  with  unerring  inaccuracy.  Displaying  their 
usual  fearlessness  and  ferociousness  (and  revealing  an 
incredible  percentage  of  hearing  and/or  speech  disa¬ 
bilities)  the  Right  instantly  began  the  standard  cam¬ 
paign  of  vitriolic  abuse. 

It  is  now  the  time  to  suggest  the  formation  of  large 
numbers  of  Communist  front  groups,  using  the  stand¬ 
ard  procedure  of  Titular  Imitation.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  would  serve  several  purposes  simultaneously  and : 

(a)  Would  enable  Atty.  Gen.  Katzenbach  to  continue 
his  courageous  crusade  investigating  and  labelling 
these  groups  and,  in  addition,  would  free  Justice  Dept, 
manpower  from  the  onerous  and  obviously  unproduc¬ 
tive  duties  of  pursuing  Race  Discrimination,  Union 
Corruption,  Trusts  &  Monopolies,  Oil  Industry  Power 
and  Syndicated  Crime. 

(b)  Would  keep  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  Radical 
Rightists  busy  harassing  one  another  and  others,  and 
would  prevent  them  from  making  obscene  and  threaten¬ 
ing  phone  calls  to  widows  and  mothers  of  American 
boys  who  have  fallen  in  Vietnam.8 

For  we  all  knew  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  (espe¬ 
cially  prevalent  on  the  Card-Burning  Left)  to  create 
confusion  amongst  patriots  by  careful  selection  of 
Front  Names.  But  the  Left  has  also  been  credited  with 
the  disgusting  practice  of  harassing  and  threatening 
the  poor  bereaved  relatives  of  GIs  slain  in  Vietnam. 

However,  let  us  take  as  a  premise  that  most  Realist 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


1  There  has  been  some  talk  in  communication  circles  that 
Fred  Friendly’s  refusal  to  heed  this  directive  was  the  un¬ 
derlying  reason  for  his  departure  from  CBS. 

2  New  York  Times,  March  5,  1966. 

3  Robert  Thompson,  New  York  Times,  ibid. 

4  The  parents  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  are  fortunate  in  having 
been  deceased  these  many  years,  for  they  surely  would  have 
been  justifiably  prosecuted  for  having  the  consummate 
chutzpah  to  have  named  their  son  with  their  surname. 


5  New  York  Times,  March  9,  1966. 

6  Mr.  Nixon  denies  membership  in  the  Birch  Society  and 
The  Klan,  but  endorses  their  methods  as  evidenced  by  his 
attacks  upon  the  recipients  (or  intended  recipients)  of  the 
calls  and  letters,  rather  than  the  perpetrators. 

7  Those  who  burn  crosses,  kill  a  little  and  threaten  a  whole 
lot. 

8  New  York  Pos K  Dec.  18,  1965;  New  York  Times,  March 
23,  1966. 
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On  Prevention  Rather 

The  Tender  Tyranny 

Than  Cure  of  Hangovers 

Of  American  Liberals 

by  Jack  SoltanofF,  D.C. 

Why  morning-after  misery? 

According  to  the  Montefiore  Headache  Clinic  in  New 
York  City,  hangover  pains  result  from  dehydration 
which  shrinks  the  blood  vessels  surrounding  the  brain. 
This  is  what  makes  your  head  feel  like  a  balloon.  The 
Montefiore  Clinic  states  that  you  can  do  certan  positive 
things  to  avoid  that  post-party  feeling. 

Just  simply  cutting  down  on  the  party  time  elbow¬ 
bending  will  help,  though  they  hint  that  total  absti- 
nance  probably  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  problem. 
Montefiore  also  recommends  that  eating  a  steak  or 
drinking  a  little  milk  will  help  because  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  tends  to  absorb  protein,  slowly  acting  as  a  buffer 
against  the  alcohol. 

They  also  recommend  taking  a  little  olive  oil — before 
your  night  of  revelry.  This  keeps  your  body  from  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  alcohol  too  fast. 

However,  if  your  noggin  already  feels  as  big  as  a 
beer  barrel,  Montefiore  recommends  a  few  tips  that  may 
get  you  through  the  “long  night’s  journey  into  day.” 

First  of  all,  try  to  get  hold  of  yourself  the  night  be¬ 
fore  long  enough  to  take  a  couple  of  aspirin  tablets 
before  going  to  bed.  Also,  treat  yourself  to  a  long  luke¬ 
warm  bath.  This  will  improve  your  blood  flow  and  cir¬ 
culation  and  help  relax  you. 

Black  coffee  also  can  help  you  feel  better  afterwards, 
but  don’t  try  any  more  “shots”  or  “hair  off  the  dog” — 
it  might  bite  you  all  over  again.  You  may  feel  better 
temporarily,  but  the  extra  alcohol  will  soon  have  you 
feeling  worse  than  ever. 

Over  the  centuries  various  races  have  used  rather 
odd  and  peculiar  and  sometimes  downright  funny  means 
to  get  rid  of  a  hangover. 

Men  and  women  afflicted  with  the  enlarged  cranium 
and  cottony  tongue  have  tried  everything  from  herring 
to  yogurt.  Since  most  everybody  loves  a  party,  revelers 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


by  Eric  Norden 

I’ve  always  suspected  that  I  would  prefer  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Westbrook  Pegler  to  that  of  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt,  but  I’ve  just  recently  begun  to  discover  why. 
Though  Eleanor’s  mythos  has  always  been  as  distaste¬ 
ful  to  me  as  the  equally  bogus  Schweitzer  cult,  the  mat¬ 
ter  goes  beyond  the  questions  of  personal  preference  or 
even  truth.  The  spiritual  and  political  bankruptcy  of 
contemporary  liberalism  is  more  than  just  another 
evidence  of  American  decadence:  it  now  poses  a  direct 
and  crucial  challenge  to  the  emergence  of  the  New  Left 
as  a  viable  political  force. 

American  liberals  have  always  been  cowardly  and 
opportunistic,  but  for  that  very  reason  radicals  have 
underestimated  their  power;  the  object  of  contempt 
tends  to  seem  irrelevant.  And,  God  knows,  the  record 
of  liberalism  has  been  a  pathetic  one,  from  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson’s  impotent  exhibitions  of  deceit  in  the  U.N.  to 
James  Wechsler’s  current  recognition  that,  in  a  world 
on  fire,  there  is  no  nobler  task  than  urinating  on  the 
ashes  of  Hubert  Humphrey’s  reputation. 

Even  in  their  ‘finest  hour,’  the  McCarthy  era,  lib¬ 
erals  merely  quibbled  over  whether  or  not  a  particular 
object  of  persecution  really  was  a  Communist;  only  the 
inquisition’s  means,  never  its  ends,  were  in  doubt  (lead¬ 
ing  Bertrand  Russell  to  remark  that  when  the  U.S. 
Government  decides  to  sterilize  subversives,  liberals 
will  campaign  for  a  right  of  appeal). 

But  today,  when  there  is  at  last  the  possibility  of 
mobilizing  a  genuine  New  Left  opposition,  radicals 
must  face  the  fact  that  Liberalism  is  the  enemy.  It  is 
not  the  troglodytic  bleats  of  Robert  Welch  or  the  gut¬ 
tering  fanaticism  of  the  Minutemen,  but  the  ruling 
liberal  ideology  of  the  American  power  structure  that 
poses  the  real  threat  to  any  radical  resistance  move¬ 
ment. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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The  Left  must  recognize,  in  the  words  of  SDS  Presi¬ 
dent  Carl  Oglesby,  that  “the  menacing  coalition  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  military  power,  the  brutality  of  the  blitz¬ 
krieg  we  are  waging  against  Vietnam,  the  ominous 
signs  around  us  that  heresy  may  no  longer  be  per¬ 
mitted’’  are  “creatures,  all  of  them,  of  a  government 
that  since  1932  has  considered  itself  to  be  fundamental¬ 
ly  liberal.” 

Despite  the  feeble  demurrals  of  leading  liberal  intel¬ 
lectuals,  our  genocide  in  Vietnam  is  a  liberal  genocide. 

As  Oglesby  writes,  “The  original  commitment  in 
Vietnam  was  made  by  President  Truman,  a  mainstream 
liberal.  It  was  seconded  by  President  Eisenhower,  a 
moderate  liberal.  It  was  intensified  by  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  a  flaming  liberal.  Think  of  the  men  who 
now  engineer  that  war — those  who  study  the  maps,  give 
the  commands,  push  the  buttons,  and  tally  the  dead: 
Bundy,  McNamara,  Rusk,  Lodge,  Goldberg,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself.  They  are  not  moral  monsters.  They  are 
all  honorable  men.  They  are  all  liberals.” 

It  is  not  right-wing  fanatics  in  the  Pentagon  who 
have  refined  and  directed  the  course  of.  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  over  the  past  20  years;  it  is  the  liberal 
statesmen  and  politicians  and  their  camp-following  co¬ 
terie  of  journalistic  hacks  and  housebroken  intellectu¬ 
als. 

For  all  its  ritualistic  rhetoric  of  reform,  liberalism  is 
firmly  ensconsced  in  the  seats  of  power ;  its  loyalties  are 
to  the  new  American  empire,  whose  fortunes  and  des¬ 
tiny,  as  well  as  crimes,  are  its  own.  Liberalism  itself 
is  a  synthetic  creation  of  the  power  structure,  a  human¬ 
itarian  facade  behind  which  the  dirty  work  of  policing 
the  world  can  go  on  uninterrupted  by  idealistic  spasms 
in  the  body  politic. 

If  the  Dominican  Republic’s  independence  is  crushed 
under  the  treads  of  U.S.  tanks,  we  needn’t  despair; 
Congress  passes  Medicare.  If  thousands  die  daily  in 
our  Vietnam  hell,  restive  students  must  remember  that 
the  Great  Society  still  stumbles  on.  The  essence  of 
liberalism  is  a  giant  con,  designed  to  assure  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that,  whatever  horrors  we  perpetrate  abroad, 
our  hearts  are  still  in  the  right  place;  whatever  in¬ 
justices  persist  at  home,  things  are  growing  better. 

Yes,  liberalism  admits,  our  society  has  a  few  imper¬ 
fections,  but  we  are  moving,  irresistibly,  towards  the 
promised  land.  The  only  danger  stems  from  the  “ex¬ 
tremists”  who  argue  that  the  whole  damn  system  is 
so  irretrievably  rotten  that  only  its  total  overthrow 
and  replacement  can  save  our  souls — and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  real  enemy  of  liberalism  has  always  been 
the  radical  left;  and  it  is  time  the  Left  reciprocates 
in  kind. 

To  say  that  liberalism  is  a  conspiracy  to  protect  the 
power  structure  by  diverting  social  protest  into  safe 
channels  (which  it  is),  is  not  to  say  that  every  liberal 
is  a  conscious  conspirator. 

Liberals  are  by  their  very  nature  so  smug  and  im¬ 
penetrably  bourgeois  that  most  of  them  sincerely  accept 
their  own  analysis  of  American  society  and  its  inter¬ 
national  role;  armored  in  the  terrible  omnipotence  of 
innocence,  the  American  mythology  of  virtue  and  altru¬ 
ism  seems  self-evident,  and  its  challengers  irresponsible 
trouble-makers. 


The  extreme  Right  has  at  least  a  muddled  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  catacylsmic  revolutionary  upheavals  shak¬ 
ing  the  earth,  even  though  its  response  is  an  atavistic 
retreat  into  the  dream-womb  of  reaction.  Liberals,  by 
and  large,  live  out  their  middle-class  lives  in  invincible 
ignorance,  even  when  the  storm  breaks,  not  half-way 
around  the  world,  but  in  the  black  ghettoes  just  a  few 
miles  from  their  split-level  suburban  fortresses. 

The  Right,  as  Napoleon  said  of  the  Bourbons,  has 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing;  the  libs  have 
forgotten  there  is  anything  to  learn. 

The  bastions  of  the  right  in  America  have  fallen 
easily  only  because  the  ruling  class  had  already  relo¬ 
cated  in  liberal  Levittowns.  As  Malcolm  Muggeridge 
writes  in  a  recent  issue  of  New  Statesman,  “Liberalism 
and  its  exponents  have  carried  all  before  them.  It  is 
the  dominant  ideology  of  our  time,  and  accepted  as  such 
in  the  most  successful  nations  of  the  twentieth  century ; 
notably  of  course,  in  the  United  States.  If  the  world 
today  is  in  a  mess,  if  the  last  decades  have  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  unprecedented  cruelty,  bloodshed  and  de¬ 
struction,  then  it  would  seem  to  me,  the  triumphant 
spirit  of  liberalism  must  be  held  responsible  rather 
than  the  authoritarianism  against  which  it  has  so  ar¬ 
dently,  and  by  and  large  successfully,  crusaded.”  Lib¬ 
eralism,  Muggeridge  concludes  correctly,  “would  be 
seen  historically  as  the  great  destructive  force  of  our 
time,  and  its  exponents  ...  as  far  outdoing  Mussolini, 
Stalin  and  Hitler  in  the  havoc  they  made.” 

This  is  so  precisely  because  liberalism,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  FDR  conned  the  left  into  castrating  itself  in 
return  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  in  his  Mussolini-style 
corporate  state,  has  given  a  new  lease  on  life  to  Amer¬ 
ican  imperialism  (still  the  only  word,  despite  its  abuse 
by  Marxist  hacks) . 

The  liberals  have  made  intellectually  respectable  a 
foreign  policy  and  a  “way  of  life”  from  which  every 
American  of  conscience  should  long  ago  have  recoiled 
in  horror.  By  championing  little  changes  to  avert  big 
changes,  they  have  vaselined  the  way  for  Washington’s 
rape  of  the  world. 

Liberals  have  functioned  both  as  imperialism’s  Kip- 
lings  (Schlesinger,  Burns,  Lerner,  et  al)  and  as  its 
Cecil  Rhodes  (Harriman,  Lodge,  Stevenson,  Gail- 
braith) .  They  have  sold  horror  on  the  intellectual  mar¬ 
ketplace  with  the  elan  of  Madison  Avenue,  and  bolstered 
their  product  with  a  genius  for  deceit.  A  brutal,  ag¬ 
gressive  imperial  system  has  been  successfully  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  Millenium  in  drag,  and  even  its  victims 
have  failed  to  see  behind  the  painted  mask. 

The  process  was,  perhaps,  inevitable. 
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Editor's  Note 

This  is  a  special  bonus  issue  for  subscribers  only. 

It  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  your  subscription, 
which  is  figured  by  number  rather  than  by  date.  The 
Realist  is  aiming  toward  a  virtually  all-satirical  con¬ 
tent,  but  we  will  be  making  occasional  exceptions  for 
serious  articles  such  as  those  on  the  cover. 

Jack  Soltanoff,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  is  director  of  the  Soltanoff  Chiro¬ 
practic  Center. 

Eric  Norden  has  been  published  in  Fact,  Libera¬ 
tion,  The  Minority  of  One  and  The  National  Guar¬ 
dian;  he  is  presently  working  on  a  science-fiction  nov¬ 
el  and  a  biography  of  H.  P.  Lovecraft;  he  is  also 
expanding  his  article  on  “American  Atrocities  in 
Vietnam”  into  a  book  including  material  on  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Vietnam  into  a  U.S.  whorehouse,  the 
CIA’s  assassination  of  Diem  and  his  brother,  etc.  \ 

At  the  close  of  World  War  Two,  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  British,  French  and  Dutch  colonial  empires,  a 
new  era  of  expansion  opened  up  for  the  United  States. 
The  American  Empire  did  not  territorially  colonize;  it 
left  the  nations  it  absorbed  their  own  flags  and  diplo¬ 
matic  apparatus,  but  vampirized  their  economies.  U.S. 
military  bases  sprang  up  around  the  world  until  today 
there  are  6000  in  scores  of  foreign  countries.  Govern¬ 
ments  were  bought  or,  if  recalcitrant,  overthrown  by 
the  CIA;  Asia  became  our  new  Latin  America,  and  the 
expansion  into  Africa  is  now  well  underway. 

But  if  the  rewards  from  the  New  Empire  were 
great,  so  were  the  expenses  of  maintaining  it,  not  only 
in  the  money  required  to  buy  up  corrupt  political  lead¬ 
ers  but  in  the  lives  expended  where,  as  in  Vietnam  arid 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  people  revolt  against  the 
proxies  for  our  tyranny. 

If  the  American  public  was  to  foot  the  cost  of  all  this, 
in  tax  dollars  and  the  blood  of  its  sons,  it  could  not  be 
presented  barefacedly  as  a  new  imperial  drive.  A  ra¬ 
tionale  had  to  be  devised,  combining  both  the  carrot 
(our  efforts  to  “aid”  other  countries  and  extend  to  them 
our  humane  and  parliamentary  traditions)  and  the 
stick  (the  threat  of  an  aggressive  world-conquering 
power,  first  Russia  and  now  China,  which  had  to  be 
countered  on  every  front). 

The  solution  was  both  simple  and  shrewd:  extend 
liberalism,  which  had  already  disarmed  radicalism  at 
home,  to  the  world  scene,  creating  a  new  Imperial  lib¬ 
eralism  to  bemuse  our  opponents  and  justify  our  depre¬ 
dations. 

The  establishment  alchemists,  rising  to  their  task, 
successfully  transmuted  the  base  metal  of  American 
imperialism  into  the  golden  ideology  of  liberalism — 
generous,  humanitarian,  reformist  and,  above  all,  anti¬ 
communist.  In  its  name  a  small  army  of  intellectuals, 
kept  union  bosses  and  jello-spined  journalists  rode  out 
after  World  War  Two  to  do  battle  with  the  dragon  of 
“extremism,”  breaking  the  back  of  Wallace’s  tragic 
effort  to  abort  the  new  Empire,  red-baiting  the  labor 
movement,  drastically  limiting  the  permissive  bound¬ 
aries  of  political  discussion,  and  always  mesmerizing 
its  zombie  following  with  the  bogey  of  the  Right. 

The  liberal  legions  today  stride  the  campuses,  con¬ 
trol  the  media  of  mass  communication  and  dominate 
politics. 


Their  pygmy  voices  still  drown  out  the  restive  mur¬ 
murs  of  dissent;  their  imprint  is  everywhere.  From  the 
sterile  mouthings  of  Max  Lerner,  the  Rose  Franzblau 
of  Brandeis,  celebrating  the  American  century  in  the 
multi-university /mutual  masturbatorium  of  the  liimpen- 
literrati,  to  the  “peace  offensive”  of  Robert  Kennedy, 
artfully  tempering  opportunism  with  incoherence,  on 
down  to  the  saccharine  banalities  of  Manhattan  reform 
Democrats  and  the  pious  shrills  of  Stevensonian  nec¬ 
rophiles  climaxing  Chrystie-like  on  the  corpse  of  their 
long-consenting  victim,  the  American  Weltanschauung 
is  rooted,  like  a  fly  in  flawed  amber,  in  the  rhetoric  of 
liberalism. 

Escaping  this  deadly  stranglehold  is  the  primary  task 
of  any  radical  resistance  movement;  a  task  as  yet  only 
dully  perceived  by  those  who  view  their  liquidators  as 
but  strayed  allies. 

I  must  admit  that  it  took  me  some  time  to  recognize 
liberals  as  the  ideological  pimps  of  the  power  structure. 
Mesmerized  with  the  rest  of  the  proles  by  their  dili¬ 
gently-fostered  self  image  of  humanism  and  reform,  I 
thought  that  liberals  were  merely  naive  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  beast.  The  true  symbiotic  nature  of  their 
relationship  at  first  escaped  me;  liberals,  after  all,  are 
the  only  parasites  who  proclaim  their  independence. 

Cuba,  in  my  case  at  least,  was  the  eye-opener. 

Like  a  whole  generation  of  Americans,  I  went  left 
with  Fidel ;  not  as  part  of  a  conscious  dialectic  process, 
but  automatically,  almost  subliminally.  The  Cuban  rev¬ 
olution  was  so  patently  just,  so  eminently  deserving  of 
support,  that,  like  nothing  else  before  or  since,  it  cut 
through  the  obscurantism  of  ideology  and  drew  a  divid¬ 
ing  line  not  between  right  and  left,  but  between  right 
and  wrong. 

Liberals,  of  course,  at  first  supported  Fidel;  relieved 
at  the  luxury  of  being  safely  on  the  right  side  for  once, 
the  whole  liberal  apparat  from  the  New  York  Times  to 
little  David  Susskind  wallowed  in  acclaim.  But  as  the 
freeze  in  U.S. -Cuban  relations  set  in  late  in  1959,  the 
libs  quickly  regained  their  cool;  with  every  move  Fidel 
made  to  assert  his  country’s  economic  independence 
from  Washington,  the  liberal  community  heaved  in 
agony  and  spat  out  its  displeasure. 

Cuba,  of  course,  had  not  changed;  no  revolution  had 
been  “betrayed,”  only  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  castrati 
for  a  neat,  asceptic  ADA-style  puppet  regime  in  Ha¬ 
vana. 

Their  dreams  dispelled,  the  libs  vaulted  into  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  anti-Cuban  crusade.  Arthur  Schlesinger 
quickly  mocked-up  a  White  Paper  to  justify  the  CIA’s 
forthcoming  invasion  and  when  the  mercenaries  landed 
on  the  beaches,  Adlai  Stevenson  exposed  himself  to  the 
world  in  a  noisome  orgy  of  lying  on  the  U.N.  floor. 
Nothing  could  have  told  me  more  about  the  true  alle¬ 
giances  of  American  liberalism. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  I  think  that  the  moral 
hypocrisy  of  U.S.  liberals  has  disgusted  me  even  more 
than  their  political  opportunism.  (Not  all  liberals,  of 
course,  have  the  intelligence  to  be  conscious  hypocrites ; 
many,  especially  among  the  rank  and  file,  eat  their  own 
garbage  without  gagging.) 

It  is  understandable,  in  such  a  herd-conscious  and 
rigidly  conformist  society,  that  a  body  of  political 
thought,  ostensibly  iconoclastic  and  reformist,  could  be 
absorbed  into  the  reigning  Establishment;  the  same 
pattern  repeated  itself,  with  minor  variations,  in  the 
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case  of  the  Western  European  Social  Democratic  par¬ 
ties  before  World  War  One.  What  is  truly  sickening 
about  the  libs  is  their  pious  protestations  of  purity,  as 
tiresome  as  some  aging  whore’s  assurances  of  virginity. 

In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  tactic  is  to  up  the  asking 
price,  but  the  spectacle  is  still  depressing. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  debating  for  five  hours 
with  Max  Lerner  on  an  all-night  radio  show  in  New 
York;  when  I  suggested  to  him  that  Robert  Welch  had 
more  integrity  in  his  little  finger  than  Adlai  Stevenson, 
and  that  the  honest  stupidity  of  the  Right  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  cynical  deceit  of  liberalism,  Lerner 
grew  livid  with  righteous  indignation.  Stevenson’s  in¬ 
tegrity  is  unassailable,  he  told  me,  and  liberals  are  the 
standard-bearers  of  everything  decent  in  America. 

(When  I  suggested  pallbearers  as  perhaps  a  more 
apt  designation,  Lerner  sagely  clinched  the  argument 
by  reminding  the  audience  that  he  had  at  least  40 
years  on  me,  and  that  when  I  achieved  his  perspective 
my  folly  would  be  evident.) 

Strangely  enough,  I  still  believe  that  Lerner  was 
genuinely  shocked  by  my  remarks  about  Stevenson; 
convictions,  as  Nietzsche  said,  are  always  more  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  of  truth  than  lies. 

The  whole  question  of  truth,  as  a  value  in  and  of  it¬ 
self,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  liberal  syndrome.  Liberals 
are  unqualified  relativists;  their  outlook  allows  of  no 
absolute  truth,  no  absolute  good  and  evil,  permitting 
only  a  monochromatic  wasteland  of  differing  shades  of 
gray.  The  radical,  once  he  is  beyond  hipster  juvenilism, 
must  recognize  that  there  are  absolutes;  that  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  exist  and  can  be  perceived, 
however  imperfectly,  by  Man. 

This,  if  nothing  else,  is  the  lesson  of  Nuremburg. 

Liberal  relativism  leads  to  despair  and  pessimism; 
and,  ultimately,  to  a  nihilistic  manipulation  of  any  and 
all  values.  It  also,  of  course,  provides  a  ready  handle 
with  which  to  dismiss  all  “extremism,”  and  to  proclaim, 
as  liberal  guru  Daniel  Bell  does  so  triumphantly,  “The 
End  of  Ideology.” 

In  its  political  context,  liberal  relativism  reveals  the 
horrors  of  U.S.  genocide  in  Vietnam  as  not  so  horrible 
after  all:  does  not  the  other  side  fight  back?  And  in  a 
similar  vein,  the  principled  attempts  of  the  late  Mal¬ 
colm  X  to  weld  a  radical  Black  resistance  movement  is 
just  the  other  side  of  the  coin  of  Ku  Kluxism:  aren’t 
both  talking  in  racial  terms? 

It  is  the  liberals,  of  course,  who  are  truly  blind,  for 
in  the  world  as  it  is  there  exists  a  whole  spectrum  of 
colors,  not  just  shades  of  gray;  and  a  spectrum  of 
objective  truths,  which  it  is  our  human  responsibility 
to  discern  and  act  upon.  But  relativism  is  most  useful 
to  the  libs;  not  only  does  it  blur  issues,  it  obviates 
the  very  necessity  of  acting  upon  them.  And  truth  be- 
coes  not  what  is,  but  what  is  useful. 

I’ve  seen  this  relativist  attitude  at  work  first-hand 
on  a  number  of  different  occasions,  and  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  liberalism’s  overall  pattern  of  behavior,  in¬ 
cluding  its  curiously  equivocal  approach  to  civil  liber¬ 
ties.  (Remember  the  N.Y.  Post  food  editor  who  was 
summarily  fired  because,  in  between  ragouts,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  to  friends  a  preference  for  Joe  McCarthy? 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  while  putting  together  an 
article  arguing  that  Dag  Hammarskjold  had  committed 
suicide  in  a  fit  of  angst  and  Messianic  delusion,  I 
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interviewed  a  fetnale  writer  who  had  just  done  a  review 
of  Markings  for  a  top  news  weekly.  Like  myself,  she 
knew  Swedish  and  had  dug  rather  deeply  into  the  side 
of  Hammarskjold’s  life  carefully  bowdlerized  by  his 
dear  friend  W.  H.  Auden  in  the  American  version  of 
Markings. 

She,  too,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dag  had 
cracked  and  ended  it  all,  but  when  I  expressed  my  in¬ 
tention  to  do  a  piece  on  the  subject,  she  almost  burst 
into  tears.  “My  God,”  she  wailed,  “are  you  working  for 
the  John  Birch  Society?  Don’t  you  know  what  ammuni- 
tation  that’ll  give  them  to  use  against  the  U.N.  and 
every  decent  liberal  cause  in  the  country  ?” 

The  point,  of  course,  is  not  whether  our  dual  assump¬ 
tions  about  Hammarskjold’s  suicide  were  correct,  but 
that  a  talented  and  intelligent  writer  would  eagerly 
suppress  one  of  the  most  important  news  stories  of  our 
generation  (and  with  some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
implications)  simply  to  protect  the  cherished  liberal 
cliche  that  the  U.N.  and  all  its  personnel,  are  infallible. 

What  frightens  me  is  that  these  selective  attitudes 
towards  truth,  stemming  consciously  or  unconsciously 
from  the  muddied  mainspring  of  liberal  relativism,  is 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

(Interestingly  enough,  Malcolm  Muggeridge  noted 
recently  that  shortly  before  his  death,  George  Orwell 
confided  to  him  that  1984' s  “brilliant  analysis  of  double¬ 
speak  and  double-think  as  projected  by  the  Ministry  of 
Truth  [was]  based  not  on  a  Nazi  or  Fascist  or  Soviet 
model,  but  on  the  BBC.”) 

If  liberals  dismiss  absolute  truth,  they  are  still  ab¬ 
solutist  about  their  own  truths ;  despite  their  protesta¬ 
tions  of  moderation,  liberals  are  the  most  ruthless  of 
ideological  fanatics.  If  challenged  on  this  ppint,  the 
average  lib  will  ooze  the  milk  of  human  kindness  from 
every  pore,  his  eyes  melting  over-  to  the  consistency  of 
hot  butterscotch  sauce.  Is  he  not  against  “extremism” 
in  every  shape  and  form?  But  those  who  really  cross 
liberalism  are  pursued  with  cold  implacable  fury,  up  to 
and  even  beyond  the  grave. 

Malcolm  X  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  attitude  of  liberals  toward  the  American  Negro 
is  reflected  in  their  blind,  insensate  hatred  of  Malcolm, 
and  explains  much  of  the  contempt  Negro  intellectuals 
display  for  the  “white  liberal.”  As  James  Vernon  writes 
in  The  Black  Ghetto: 

“White  liberals  clearly  feel  sympathy  for  Negro 
middle-class  goals,  and  want  Negroes  to  be  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  American  Way  of  Life,  which  liberals 
feel  is  civilization’s  most  sublime  achievement.  But 
liberals  identify  only  with  a  part  of  the  black  people’s 
struggle,  and  even  then  only  so  long  as  approved  meth¬ 
ods  are  used.  Methods  which  would  upset  the  society 
itself,  or  which  might  sully  the  liberals’  dream  of  a 
noble,  pure,  morally  uplifting  and  ethical  struggle,  are 
verboten.  ... 

“Liberals  display  class  indifference  or  hostility  to¬ 
ward  the  working-class  black  people  in  fhe  ghetto.  .  .  . 
They  insist  that  these  black  people  stay  in  their  non¬ 
violent  place,  and  that  they  obediently  follow  the  ‘lead¬ 
ers’  that  the  white  liberals  have  so  kindly  picked  for 
them.” 

The  libs  use  this  tame  leadership  to  tranquilize  Ne¬ 
gro  discontent.  In  the  words  of  Negro  actor  and  civil 
rights  activist  P.  Jay  Sydney,  “Negroes  have  no  greater 
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enemy  than  the  liberals.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  of  more 
help  to  us,  at  least  by  galvanizing  Negroes  into  action. 
Liberals  lull  us  into  a  fatal  state  of  false  security.” 

Malcolm  was  the  one  black  leader  who  refused  to 
toe  the  liberal  line;  and  the  liberal  establishment  and 
its  servile  sycophants  in  the  press  harried  Malcolm 
mercilessly  even  after  the  assassins’  bullets  had  re¬ 
moved  him  as  a  threat  to  their  interests.  For  liberalism 
recognized  Malcolm’s  dynamism  and  insight,  his  re¬ 
jection  of  the  entire  capitalist  system  and  his  growing 
interest  in  socialism,  could  very  well  forge  a  mass 
Negro  movement,  linked  loosely  with  a  genuinely  rad¬ 
ical  New  Left,  that  in  the  years  to  come  would  pose  a 
potent  challenge  to  the  American  power  structure. 

(It’s  significant,  in  the  light  of  liberalism’s  ruthless 
shepherding  of  Negroes  into  sterile  pastures,  that  libs, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  masochism,  took  up  the  empty  eunuch 
voices  of  LeRoi  Jones  and  James  Baldwin  at  the  same 
time  they  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  virile  truths  of 
Malcolm  X.  It  is,  apparently,  permissible  to  knock 
whitey,  as  long  as  you  swish  along  the  way;  a  man,  of 
course,  might  actually  do  something.) 

Though  the  immediate  cause  of  Malcolm’s  death  was 
his  plan  to  bring  the  American  racial  question  into  the 
United  Nations  under  the  human  rights  provision  of 
the  U.N.  Charter — and  the  CIA,  not  Dorothy  Schiff, 
gave  the  order  for  his  liquidation — the  Liberal  Estab¬ 
lishment  rejoiced  with  barely  restrained  glee  at  the 
elimination  of  the  one  black  leader  they  couldn’t  do¬ 
mesticate. 

Malcolm  was  reviled  even  in  death  as  an  “extremist” 
and  advocate  of  violence.  (Libs  always  operate  on  the 
principle  that  Cet  animal  est  tres  mechant,  quand  on 
Vattaque,  il  se  defend.) 

One  day  after  his  murder,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
house  organ  of  corporate  liberalism,  pontificated  editor¬ 
ially  that  Malcolm  “was  a  case  history,  as  well  as  an 
extraordinary  and  twisted  man,  turning  many  true 
gifts  to  evil  purpose.  .  .  .  His  ruthless  and  fanatical 
belief  in  violence  not  only  set  him  apart  from  the  re¬ 
sponsible  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Negroes  [but]  it  also  marked 
him  for  a  violent  end.  ... 


“Will  the  senior  senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  to  the  junior  senator  from  Mississippi?” 
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“Malcolm  X’s  life  was  strangely  and  pitifully  wasted. 
But  this  was  because  he  did  not  seek  to  fit  into  society 
or  into  the  life  of  his  own  people.  .  .  .  The  world  he 
saw  through  those  horn-rimmed  glasses  of  his  was 
distorted  and  dark.  But  he  made  it  darker  still  with 
his  exaltation  of  fanaticism.  Yesterday  someone  came 
out  of  that  darkness  he  spawned,  and  killed  him.” 

The  Times  may  yet  have  cause  to  regret  that  editor¬ 
ial.  For,  starkly  and  brutally,  it  stripped  liberalism 
naked  to  the  world,  revealing  its  bigotry,  its  hate,  its 
unrelenting  pursuit  of  any  man  who  seriously  chal¬ 
lenges  its  ideological  dominance.  “Case  history  .  .  . 
twisted  .  .  .  evil  .  .  .  ruthless  .  .  .  fanatical  .  .  .  wasted 
.  .  .  distorted.  .  .  .”  And  the  piece  de  resistance,  “the 
darkness  he  spawned.”  The  memories  of  Joe  McCarthy 
and  Joe  Stalin,  nil  nisi  bonum,  both  fared  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  Times. 

But  Malcolm,  the  most  brilliant  and  original  Ameri¬ 
can  political  figure  of  the  past  40  years,  was  the  num¬ 
ber  one  hate  of  liberalism.  Even  in  death,  Malcolm’s 
reputation  had  to  be  smeared,  so  that  his  message 
would  not  live  beyond  the  grave.  In  that,  at  least,  the 
liberals  have  failed. 

Malcolm  knew  the  libs  well,  and  he  predicted  their 
reaction  to  his  death.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Auto¬ 
biography,  written  shortly  before  his  assassination, 
Malcolm  wrote: 

“When  I  am  dead — I  say  it  that  way  because  from 
the  things  I  know,  I  do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough 
to  read  this  in  its  finished  form — I  want  you  to  just 
watch  and  see  if  I’m  not  right  in  what  I  say:  that  the 
white  man,  in  his  press,  is  going  to  identify  me  with 
‘hate.’  He  will  make  use  of  me  dead,  as  he  has  made 
use  of  me  alive,  as  a  convenient  symbol  of  ‘hatred’ — 
and  that  will  help  him  to  escape  facing  the  truth  that 
all  I  have  been  doing  is  holding  up  a  mirror  to  reflect, 
to  show,  the  history  of  unspeakable  crimes  that  his 
race  has  committed  against  my  race.” 

Almost  as  if  he  were  answering  the  Times  editorial 
on  his  death,  Malcolm  ended  his  autobiography  with 
the  following  words: 

“Yes,  I  have  cherished  my  ‘demagogue’  role.  I  know 
that  societies  often  have  killed  the  people  who  have 
helped  to  change  those  societies.  And  if  I  can  die  having 
brought  any  light,  having  exposed  any  meaningful 
truth  that  will  help  to  destroy  the  racist  cancer  that 
is  malignant  in  the  body  of  America — then,  all  of  the 
credit  is  due  to  Allah.  Only  the  mistakes  have  been 
mine.” 

Liberals,  however,  do  not  even  possess  the  one  virtue 
of  most  fanatics:  loyalty.  Libs  pursue  their  vendettas 
with  vicious  vigor,  but  they  are  equally  prepared  to 
jettison  the  ostensible  object  of  their  devotion  when 
the  transcendent  interests  of  the  power  structure  are 
threatened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kennedy  assassination. 

The  grief  of  the  libs  at  the  loss  of  their  young  champ¬ 
ion  did  not  extend  to  a  dedication  to  uncover  the  truth 
about  his  death;  as  soon  as  the  indicators  pointed,  not 
to  a  lone  assassin,  but  a  well-organized  conspiracy 
within  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  including 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA,  the  liberals  looked  the  other  way. 
JFK  could  be  mourned,  but  not  avenged:  too  many 
apple-carts  would  be  upset  in  the  process. 

At  the  upper-level  of  the  Liberal  Establishment  there 
was  a  desperate  effort,  conscious  and  cynical,  to  cover 
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up  all  traces  of  conspiracy  and  reassure  the  American 
people  that  all  was  still  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  Even  before  Kennedy’s  corpse  had 
cooled,  leading  libs  assured  us  that  the  assassination 
was  nothing  more  sinister  than  the  act  of  a  lone  luna¬ 
tic,  and  the  alleged  murderer’s  own  rub-out  in  a  Dallas 
jail  just  the  chance  convergence  on  the  scene  of  another 
madman,  Jack  Ruby. 

Earl  Warren,  the  most  egregious  judicial  fraud  in 
recent  history,  was  trotted  out  to  provide  a  convenient 
liberal  fig-leaf  for  the  biggest  cover-up  since  the  “in¬ 
vestigation”  of  Lincoln’s  murder,  and  within  a  year  his 
Commission  of  right-wing  political  hacks,  Segregation¬ 
ist  Senators  and  Princes  of  Industry  presented  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  safe,  prophylactic  version  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  the  libs  desired. 

The  Warren  Commission  Report  itself,  an  incredible 
melange  of  lies,  half-truths,  omissions,  evasions  and 
distortions  is  the  ultimate  testament  to  contemporary 
liberalism,  fully  deserving  of  a  place  alongside  the 
Reichstag  Fire  trial  in  the  annals  of  politico-judicial 
mythology. 

It  proved,  of  course,  only  one  thing — that,  of  all  the 
theories  and  speculations  about  events  in  Dallas,  just 
one  was  impossible:  its  own. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  libs  on  the  upper  level  knew 
what  was  going  on,  and  consciously  assisted  the  covei'- 
up,  if  for  no  more  sinister  reason  than  their  desire 
to  avoid  a  violent  rupture  of  the  American  political 
fabric.  The  little  libs,  on  the  other  hand,  bought  the 
official  version  simply  because  their  whole  political  or¬ 
ientation  left  them  no  other  way  out. 

Liberalism  assumes  that  the  American  Way  of  Life 
is,  if  not  ultimate  perfection,  at  least  a  way-station  to 
Nirvana,  and  the  American  political  administration  an 
assemblage  of  just  and  honorable  men  working  with 
dedication  for  the  realization  of  the  earthly  Paradise. 

To  even  entertain  the  suspicion  that  elements  of  this 
most  wondrous  of  all  governments,  whether  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  networks  or  the  political  police,  could  band 
together  to  liquidate  the  presiding  High  Brahmin,  and 
then  coolly  cover  up  their  deeds,  would  shake  the 
average  liberal’s  neat  and  soothing  assumptions  about 
his  world  to  their  very  roots. 

Such  things  could  and  do  happen  with  depressing 
regularity  in  many  other  countries  but  never,  never, 
of  course,  in  America. 

Thus,  those  who  challeneged  the  Establishment’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  events  were  “extremists”  with  one  or  another 
different  axes  to  grind,  perhaps  paranoid  and  at  the 
vei'y  least  victims  of  a  “conspiratorial  view  of  history.” 
History  is  not,  of  course,  a  succession  of  conspiracies; 
what  liberals  conveniently  forgot  was  that  there  are 
conspiracies  in  history.  The  world,  much  less  America, 
is  not  the  tidy  design  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters; 
it  can  happen  here. 

But  the  blood  of  John  Kennedy  was  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  preservation  of  liberal  delusions. 

The  handful  of  Americans  and  Europeans  who  chal¬ 
lenged  the  official  version  of  the  assassination  were 
hounded  relentlessly  by  the  Establishment’s  liberal 
watchdogs.  Mark  Lane,  who  led  a  brave  but  fruitless 
campaign  to  alert  the  American  public  to  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Dallas,  was  subjected  to  a  withering  bar¬ 
rage  of  villification. 
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“The  few  in  our  midst  who  have  harbored  doubts 
about  the  Warren  Report,”  he  wrote  in  April,  1965, 
“have  been  treated  to  unusual  abuse  by  the  leading 
American  liberals  of  our  day.  These  liberals  often 
proclaim  their  opposition  to  intellectual  regimentation 
and  centrally-stimulated  mass  thinking,  but  the  Warren 
Report  makes  them  forget  their  principle. 

“James  Wechsler  of  the  New  York  Post,  for  instance, 
doubts  the  loyalty,  perhaps  also  the  sanity,  of  anyone 
who  questions  any  aspect  of  the  Holy  Writ.  The  New 
York  Times  agrees.  Even  the  Nation,  which  ten  years 
ago  thought  Earl  Warren’s  appointment  as  the  Chief 
Justice  to  be  a  national  disgrace  .  .  .  now  condemns  as 
a  disgrace  anyone  who  dares  to  question  that  very  man’s 
supreme  wisdom.” 

Lane  was  subsequently  forced  by  lack  of  public  in¬ 
terest  to  give  up  his  one-man  crusade;  even  when  our 
Dreyfuses  are  Presidents  there  is  no  room  for  Zolas. 
Liberal  credulity  and  intolerance  are  responsible  to  a 
significant  degree  for  the  fact  that,  somewhere  in 
America  today,  John  F.  Kennedy’s  assassins  are  walk¬ 
ing  free.  The  sanctity  of  liberalism’s  dream  world 
America  has  been  preserved;  to  the  libs,  justice,  as 
well  as  truth,  is  a  dispensable  commodity. 

The  bankruptcy  of  liberalism  is  more  than  just  a 
political  phenomenon;  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  disease 
of  the  soul  that  has  made  America,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th  century,  the  most  brutal,  acquisitive  and 
immoral  power  in  the  world. 

Our  one  remaining  hope  is  the  emergence  of  a  fresh 
and  uncommitted  force  which  will  challenge  the  root 
assumptions  of  the  power  structure  and  create  a  dy¬ 
namic  and  principled  opposition  movement.  There  has 
been  a  start  in  this  direction  with  the  growth  of  the 
New  Left,  but  it  is  still  a  fragile  creation. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  New  Left’s  development 
as  a  real  political  force  is  not  outright  suppression  by 
the  Government  but  its  subtle  absorption  into  the  coali¬ 
tionist  “left”  wing  of  the  dominant  liberal  consensus. 
Groups  like  SANE  and  individuals  like  Mike  Harring¬ 
ton  are  presently  attempting  exactly  this. 

If  their  maneuvers  are  to  fail,  the  New  Left  must 
recognize  that  America’s  sickness  is  a  liberal  sickness; 
American  aggression  is  a  liberal  aggression;  and  the 
American  Empire  is  sustained,  and  its  murderous  acts 
rationalized,  by  liberal  legions.  The  American  Way  of 
Death  is  liberalism;  until  it  is  recognized  as  such,  the 
battle  will  not  even  have  begun. 
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have  eagerly  tried  out  each  new  hangover  remedy  look¬ 
ing  for  that  one  “magic  potion.”  - 

In  ancient  China  people  would  pop  a  diamond  or  ruby 
into  their  mouth  and  under  the  tongue  after  a  night 
on  the  town. 

The  Assyrians  swore  that  a  swallow’s  beak  ground 
with  myrrh  would  do  the  trick. 

The  Greeks  actually  tried  to  whip  and  beat  the  after- 
party  doldrums  out  of  a  man.  They  whipped  him,  they 
rubbed  him  down,  they  steamed  him  like  a  clam  in  a 
steam  bath,  and  then  as  the  crowning  touch  they  bound 
his  temples  as  tightly  as  possible. 

If  nothing  -else  all  that  would  frighten  a  headache 
away. 

A  favorite  headache  chaser  during  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Italy  was  bitter  almonds  and  raw  eels,  all  drenched 
in  wine  (reports  are,  however,  that  the  eels  survived). 

More  modern  remedies  have  included  a  combination 
of  yeast  and  yogurt,  the  idea  being  to  restore  the  body’s 
supply  of  vitamin  B.  Some  people  talk  themselves  into 
gulping  down  a  glass  of  sauerkraut  juice,  while  one 
Japanese  doctor  prescribes  a  mixture  of  brown  sugar 
and  soy  sauce. 

Hung-over  German  and  Austrian  revelers  have  for 
centuries  tried  to  get  rid  of  their  morning-after  mis¬ 
eries  by  eating  a  sour  herring  called  “rollmops”  with 
black  coffee  containing  half  a  lemon.  It  tastes  terrible, 
they  say,  but  it  helps. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Grand  Conspiracy  ex¬ 
ists  to  keep  the  American  public  wedded  to  their  vices, 
and  no  more  so  than  in  this  area  of  alcoholic  drinking. 

Alcoholism  has  become  one  of  the  major  health  prob-  , 
lems  today. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Dec.  17,  1965, 
alcoholism  is  now  labeled  a  “disease”  by  the  A.M.A., 
so  that  this  is  now  the  convenient  final  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  individual  is  made  to  feel  no  responsibility 
for  his  condition  but  told  that  it  is  something  beyond 
his  control. 

Large  scale  research  projects  to  the  tune  of  $4,750,- 
000  each  year  are  taken  from  U.S.  taxes  to  explore  and 
delve  into  this  so-called  “disease.”  Not  to  find  out  the 
true  cause,  but  merely  to  discover  some  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  effects  ivithout  stopping  the  cause. 

Drugs  and  electric  shock  treatments  are  the  current 
methods  of  treatment. 

This  drinking  “disease”  now  afflicts  about  6 y2  mil¬ 
lion  Americans;  250,000  join  the  ranks  every  year. 

The  liquor  industry  spends  the  munificent  sum  of 
$100,000  a  year  for  research  into  alcoholism.  Was  any 
irony  ever  greater?  Teachers,  clergymen,  attorneys, 
etc.,  are  alcoholics,  reports  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
now  a  large  new  influx  are  in  their  20’ s. 

Liquor  sales  are  better  than  ever,  we  learn  on  Dec. 

13,  1965.  And  why  not?  The  encouragement  toward 
drinking  has  become  more  intensified  in  all  areas. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  norm  on  all  airliners. 

Many  cooking  recipes  call  for  it. 

The  Bourbon  Institute  even  has  a  recipe  for  a  double 
frosted  bourbon  brownie. 

Free  beer  is  served  to  fathers  after  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  Dad’s  Club  in  a  Dallas  chui’ch. 

Liquor  was  freely  dispensed  at  a  press  gathering 
where  children  demonstrated  teaching  machines. 
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And  —  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  offered 
free  drinks  to  reporters  at  a  luncheon  starting  off  Alco¬ 
holism  Information  Week! 

In  general,  liquor  is  tolerated  now  in  social  situa¬ 
tions,  and  in  areas  where  it  has  long  been  taboo  and 
frowned  upon.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  comments  that 
“Americans  have  developed  social  conventions  that  not 
only  tolerate  drinking  but  almost  demand  it.” 

Alcohol  is  a  poison. 

It  is  particularly  a  protoplasmic  poison,  and  is  poison¬ 
ous  to  all  forms  of  life.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  anti-biotic,  i.e.,  it  is  antagonistic  to  life. 

Grain  'alcohol  is  an  excretion  of  the  yeast  germ — 
urine  of  bacteria.  Men  and  women  who  would  recoil  in 
horror  at  the  thought  of  drinking  the  urine  of  higher 
animals  do  not  hesitate  to  drink  this  by-product  of 
carbohydrate  metabolism  in  the  yeast  germ. 

Alcohol  kills  germs,  plants,  worms,  insects,  fish, 
higher  animals  and  man.  It  coagulates  the  protoplasm 
of  cells  as  heat  coagulates  the  white  of  an  egg.  This 
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tendency  to  combine  chemically  with  the  constituents  of 
the  body  cells  and  eventually  kill  them  makes  alcohol 
unfit  for  use  in  the  human  and  animal  body. 

Pharmacologists  classify  alcohol  as  a  narcotic.  But, 
like  all  narcotics  in  small  doses,  its  effects  are  those  of 
stimulation. 

For  centuries,  alcohol  was  considered  a  “wonder 
drug”  and  a  panacea  and  was  used  like  penicillin  in  a 
wide  variety  of  illnesses.  Unfortunately  so  much  wine, 
brandy,  rum  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  were  con¬ 
sumed  that  drunkards  were  ‘made’  by  the  thousands. 

It  was  also  thought  that  alcohol  humanized,  built  up 
the  ego  and  removed  tension.  It  was  also  considered 
as  an  excellent  food  and  important  in  old  age  as  a  tonic, 
and  a  good  thing  for  adolescents  and  youngsters  and 
not  merely  for  those  past  40. 

For  alcohol  to  take  the  “civilized”  brute  (covered 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  “culture”)  that  the  average  man 
(and  woman)  is,  and  convert  him  into  a  human  being, 
is  quite  a  feat  of  metamorphosis.  But  to  relieve  this 
same  brute  of  his  tensions  and  build  his  ego  at  the 
same  time  that  the  transformation  is  achieved  is  a  feat 
that  even  the  gods  would  hesitate  to  attempt. 

We  can  all  recall  in  the  recent  past  where  outstanding 
men  in  certain  quarters  were  defending  tobacco  smok¬ 
ing  on  the  grounds  that  it  relieved  tensions,  provided 
pleasure,  and  produced  no  bodily  harm. 

Some  may  also  recall' that  during  the  prohibition  era, 
the  law  makers,  courts  and  the  anti-alcohol  forces 
agreed  that  while  alcohol  was  injurious  to  the  strong 
and  healthy,  it  was  beneficial  to  invalids,  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers,  the  aged  and  the  weak;  it' was  not 
good  for  the  husky  athlete,  but  it  was  good  for  puny 
infants — and,  while  druggists  could  sell  it  to  the  sick, 
it  was  a  hazard  to  the  strong  and  well. 

The  American  public  quickly  sensed  the  absurdity  of 
this  position  and  it  wasn’t  too  long  before  Prohibition 
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was  repealed.  They  reasoned  that  if  alcohol  was  good 
for  the  sick,  the  weak,  the  debilitated  and  the  fatigued, 
it  must  be  good  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  minority  of  professionals  who 
still  recommend  alcohol  for  ailments  do  not  advocate 
taking  it  in  poisonous  quantities.  But  there  is  no  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcohol,  however  small,  that  is  non-toxic.  (As 
the  pharmacologists  are  now  fond  of  saying,  all  drugs 
(including  alcohol)  are  “potentially  dangerous.” 

But  it  is  also  true  that  this  minority  advises  “mod¬ 
eration”  in  drinking  and  certainly  does  not  advocate 
drunkenness ;  however,  it  should  be  understood  that 
just  one  glass  of  3%  beer  produces  measurable  drunk¬ 
enness.  It  is  only  in  the  movies  that  a  man  can  down 
a  quart  of  whiskey  and  still  maintain  a  perfectly  clear 
head  and  a  normal  steady  gait. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  drunkenness  and  the 
“moderate”  drinker  is  'moderately  drunk. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  American  phenomenon  that  gifted 
persons  who  dissipate  their  lives  and  die  at  an  early 
age  are  given  homage  as  tragic  figurets  when  in  reality 
they  should  be  censured  for  their  irresponsibility. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Dylan  Thomas,  the  Welsh 
poet  who  died  at  39  of  acute  alcoholism.  In  his  own 
words,  Thomas  liked  to  “sedulously  pluck  the  flowers  of 
alcohol.”  His  personal  life  was  a  mixed-up  and  lurid  one 
but,  since  his  death,  Thomas  has  become  not  only  one 
of  the  honored  voices  of  our  time,  but  a  kind  of  legend, 
immortalized  in  many  books  and  a  play. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  all  addictions  are  usually 
progressive.  Whether  it  is  tobacco,  alcohol,  heroin  or 
morphine,  the  “addict”  usually  begins  with  small  and 
infrequent  doses ;  he  progresses  to  larger  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  doses. 

The  Alcoholic  becomes  such  by  drinking.  He  begins 
as  an  occasional  “social  drinker”;  then  he  progresses 
to  habitual  besottedness. 


There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which  says:  “The 
thousand  mile  journey  begins  with  the  first  step.”  The 
man  who  never  takes  the  first  drink  never  becomes  an 
alcoholic. 

It  is  true  that  many  can  and  do  drink  for  years  with¬ 
out  becoming  sots.  However,  many  fail  in  their  efforts 
to  limit  their  drinking,  in  the  same  way  that  many  can 
smoke  hashish  or  marijuana  and  can  limit  themselves 
to  some  degree,  whereas  others  start  with  pot  and  go 
progressively  downhill  to  heroin  and  morphine  until 
they  are  hopelessly  “hooked”  and  eventually  become 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  cripples  and  derelicts. 

Those  who  do  succeed  in  limiting  their  intake  of 
alcohol  are  always  injured,  both  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  by  the  habitual  daily  poisoning,  and  they  also 
run  the  ever-present  danger  of  having  their  addiction 
run  away  with  them. 

There  is  never  any  genuine  safety  in  an  addiction 
and  no  sure  guarantee  that  it  can  be  indefinitely  con¬ 
trolled. 

'  It  is  interesitng  to  note  that  practically  all  writers 
on  alcoholism  unanimously  support  and  approve  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  but  nowhere  is  there  any  men¬ 
tion  of  prevention.  Our  primary  consideration  should 
be  our  delinquent  youngsters  and  the  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  which  lead  to  alcoholism  and  associated  problems: 

(1)  The  empty  heads  and  flabby  bodies  as  revealed 
by  the  Selective  Service  draft  statistics. 

(2)  The  look-guess  and  computerized  system  of  “pro¬ 
gressive”  education. 

(3)  The  matriarchial-dominated  home. 

(4)  The  uncontrolled  leisure  of  adolescents  in  a  land 
supposedly  dripping  with  prosperity. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  a  pessimist,  I’m  afraid 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  really  preventa¬ 
tive  and  corrective  will  ever  be  done,  for  what  is  needed 
is: 

(1)  Controlled  time  and  discipline  over  TV  sets,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  dating  and  studying. 

(2)  A  more  male-dominated  home.  The  American  fe¬ 
male  is  the  most  dominant  factor  in  the  majority  of 
homes  in  this  country.  The  husband  and  father  usually 
plays  2nd  fiddle.  Note  how  Papa  acts  the  role  of  fool 
and  buffoon  in  most  TV  situation  comedies.  Perhaps 
the  program  sponsors  are  catering  to  the  female  audi¬ 
ence  who  do  most  of  the  spending? 

(3)  A  strong  check  on  all  beer  and  liquor  advertising. 
Adolescents  and  teenagers  are  notoriously  prone  to 
suggestion. 

(4)  More  constructive  ferment  in  American  schools 
and  colleges. 

(5)  More  time  for  vigorous  school  work,  physical 
and  mental  fitness  testing,  exercise,  outdoor  sports, 
camping,  more  parental'  guidance  and  leadership,  and, 
in  this  connection,  again,  a  stronger  father  figure  to 
look  up  to. 

In  a  recent  nutritional  study  at  the  University  of 
California,  it  was  found  that  though  teenagers  were 
interested  in  body  size  and  shape,  few  seemed  to  have 
a  realistic  understanding  of  the  meaning  or  importance 
of  physical  activity. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings  the  Berkeley  nutrition¬ 
ists  recommended  that  the  youngster  be  taught  stand¬ 
ards  for  body  composition,  body  conformation  and 
physical  fitness. 

All  of  the  above  can  only  lead  to  a  decided  increase  in 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  these 
youngsters,  concomitantly,  with  less  drinking  (social 
and  otherwise),  less  smoking  and  less  ‘need’  for  drugs. 
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•  Prothalamion  for  Wet  Harmonica  and  Johnny  Stompanato 


by  Donald  Newlove 

\ 

I  arose  from  a  drunkard’s  bed  and  went  into  the  city 
to  witness  the  birth  of  Andy  Warhol’s  first  musical 
venture,  Mr.  Stompanato,  a  tuney  love  saga  based  upon 
the  unfortunate  death  by  violence  of  Lana  Turner’s 
paramour — in  drag  and  in  reverse  drag. 

By  reverse  drag  I  mean  that  Lana’s  daughter  Cheryl, 
who  did  the  dirty  work,  is  played  by  a  small,  graying 
boy  (silver  hairs  by  Clairol),  while  Lana  is  played  by 
the  undisputed  Queen  of  Underground  Movies,  Mario 
Montez.  The  reverse  is  also  that  Cheryl  is  played  as  a 
boy,  Lana’s  son-daughter,  named  Cheryl.  They’re  in 
love  and  damn  that  nasty  Johnny  for  trying  to  seduce 
Cheryl. 

Warhol’s  studio  loft  on  East  47th  Street  isn’t  easy  to 
get  into.  I  had  been  invited  by  the  leading  lady’s 
(Mario’s)  friend  Larry  Bucetti  (who  himself,  unfore¬ 
warned,  turned  out  to  be  the  leading  man).  I  arrived 
on  time  at  2  p.m.  to  find  a  door  with  no  knobs  across 
from  the  Grand  Central  YMCA. 

I  was  about  to  phone  upstairs  and  have  the  door 
opened,  when  four  uptown  IBMites  (I’m  from  the  Low¬ 
er  Russias  of  the  East  Side)  minced  out,  leaving  the 
door  open.  I  touched  my  pocket,  armed  with  a  pint  of 
Gordon’s  gin,  and  went  in. 

It  was  up  three  flights.  I  decided  not  to  knock,  unsure 
of  my  credentials,  and  just  walked  in.  Far  down  a  vast 
space  a  muscular  man  without  a  shirt  was  washing  his 
hair  at  a  sink.  He  dried  it  as  I  walked  toward  him. 
After  it  was  dry  he  mussed  it  up,  then  began  talking. 
Yes,  a  friend  of  Mario’s,  I  could  stay,  he  said,  don’t 
worry.  Yes,  they  were  shooting  today,  at  1:30.  It  was 
now  2:00.  We  were  alone. 

He  put  on  some  glasses  which  had  a  string  around 
back  to  keep  them  on  his  head.  He  was  the  cameraman, 
Dan  Williams;  the  string  was  apparently  to  hang  his 
glasses  with  whenever  he  looked  into  the  camera.  I  told 
him  I  was  giong  to  make  a  movie  myself  in  about  two 
months,  when  the  money  came  through. 


“What  about?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  it’s  modest,  in  8  millimetre,  color.  I’m  going 
to  buy  about  15  reels  and  give  these  two  actor  friends 
of  mine  a  $50  bill,  which  one  of  them  supposedly  will 
have  received  in  the  mail.  Then  I  will  just  follow  them 
from  bar  to  bar  on  the  Lower  East  Side  while  they 
blow  their  windfall.  They  start  out  with  five  shots 
apiece  lined  up. 

“These  two  guys  really  have  personal  magnetism,  so 
plot  doesn’t  matter.  One  is  carrying  a  shopping  bag 
filled  with  cans  of  spray  paints.  We  descend  into  the 
subway  and  surreptitiously  blot  out  all  the  James  Bond 
posters,  we  spray  the  letters  F — U — C — (I  paused) 
S,  C,  H,  I,  A  everywhere  to  drive  people  mad,  and  cli¬ 
max  it  with  a  3-minute  gilding  job  on  the  Alice  in 
Wonderland  statue  in  Central  Park.  Then  we  run  like 
>  hell.  I’m  going  to  make  this  movie.” 

“Jesus,  it  sounds  great.  And  the  publicity,  you  al¬ 
ready  got  it,”  Williams  said. 

We  were  alone.  “It’s  a  variation  on  a  story  by  Dick¬ 
ens  called  ‘Making  a  Night  of  It’  in  Sketches  by  Boz. 
Where  is  evex-ybody?” 

The  phone  rang.  He  went  to  answer  it.  The  phone, 
which  looked  incapable  of  life,  was  a  wall  phone  which 
had  been  detached  and  placed  on  a  desk.  The  phone,  to 
drive  people  mad,  was  all  taped  up  with  surgical  tape 
and  sprayed  silver. 

It  was  a  pay  phone  installed  in  place  of  a  private 
line;  that  is,  it  wasn’t  an  official  pay  phone,  it  had 
simply  been  jacked  in;  not  only  that,  it  apparently  only 
received  calls,  because  when  you  put  money  in,  it  didn’t 
woidt.  It  was  a  marvelous  silver  jinx  upon  the  efficiency 
of  machinery,  and  it  evidently  made  money. 

Men  began  drifting  in,  very  faggotty  fellows  who 
walked  about  as  if  they  owned  the  place  (they’d  never 
been  there  before)  and  who  began  not  only  jamming 
some  rock  ’n’  roll  on  the  phono  system  but  also  asked 
to  have  special  tapes  of  “Andy’s”  played.  Williams  did 
not  accommodate  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


A  Book  Non-Review 


by  Joe!  Lieber 


Uncool  Blood  is  a  book, — no,  not  a  book,  a  production 
—that  concerns  A  Writer  who,  while  researching  a  mur¬ 
der  story  in  Kansas,  establishes  a  peculiarly  intense  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  two  murderers. 

In  the  course  of  the  production  The  Author  becomes 
involved  in  a  desperate  struggle  not  to  tarnish  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  murderer-friends.  Along  the  way,  he  de¬ 
velops  a  pretty  good  trick  or  two  to  accomplish  this, 
while  at  the  same  time,  remaining  at  once  prominent 
in  public  and  laboriously — tediously — unobtrusive  in 
print. 

The  book-part  itself  is  not  a  great  work  of  art  or 
a  masterpiece,  as  both  the  publishers  and  reviewers 
insist  it  is.  But  it’s  a  good  enough  book,  nonetheless, 
which  is  probably  all  it  would  have  been  called  had 
The  Author  not  been  The  Author  and  the  object  of  a 
curious  need  for  hero-making. 

By  now  everyone  knows  the  dramatis  personae:  all- 
American  family  of  four,  pair  of  ex-convict  murderers, 
Uncool  Author.  They  have  become  as  well  known  as  the 
principals  involved  in  Christ’s  execution,  as  real  as 
the  folks  in  Petticoat  Junction  and  The  Farmer’s 
Daughter. 

The  book  itself  has  now  sold  umpteen  zillion  copies 
and  is  on  its  way  to  surpassing  the  sales  records  of 
Exodus  and  Dr.  Spock. 

The  author  calls  his  book  a  non-fiction  novel,  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  revolutionary  aesthetic  theory  that 
the  techniques  of  novel-writing  can  be  employed  in  the 
realization  of  journalism.  He  has  said  this  so  often  and 
with  such  authority  that  the  idea  has  been  accepted  as 
fact. 

The  author  has  also  said  that  every  word  in  the  book 
is  true  and  that  he  trained  himself  in  the  art  of  near¬ 
total  recall  so  that  he  could  exactly  reproduce  90%  of 
any  interview  with  total  accuracy.  He  has  said  this  so 
many  times  and  with  such  authority  that  it  too  has  been 
accepted  as  fact. 

About  all  this,  one  feels  The  Author  doth  protest  too 
much.  About  all  this,  one  begins  to  smell  something 
fishy,  far  fishier  than  the  mere  fact  that  all  The 
Author’s  assertions  may  be  sheer  bravado-bunk. 

In  a  recent  interview  over  the  Educational  Television 
Network,  The  Author  got  himself  caught  in  a  strange 
grip  of  giggles  and  chortles.  Between  boasts  about  his 
remarkable  feat — and  it  has  certainly  been  a  feat,  if 
not  a  veritable  stunt — he  found  much  that  was  amusing 
about  the  total  landscape  involved  in  the  book  and  its 
background.  Remarks  made  to  him  by  the  murderers 
brought  out  a  kind  of  sickly  glee  as  he  related  them.  In 
that  familiar,  high-pitched  voice,  he  made  small  talk 
about  which  in  his  collection  represented  the  best 
photograph  of  “the  boys.”  He  might  have  been  talking 
about  movie  stars,  oil  paintings,  or  a  teacup  collection. 

He  went  on  to  discuss  how  his  relationship  with  the 
boys  grew  and  deepened  and  abruptly  ended  as  he 
witnessed  their  execution.  (And  in  an  interview  of 
utterly  incredible  length  in  the  Times,  he  told  how  he 
sent  portions  of  his  manuscript  to  the  boys  for  them 
to  read.)  The  Author  also  toted  out  his  letter  from  the 
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boys,  read  them  with  great  feeling,  and  rubbed  the 
wet  out  of  his  eyes  afterward. 

More  than  a  casual  reading  of  the  book  might  show 
that  The  Author’s  vicarious  participation  in  the  crime 
becomes  more  obvious  as  he  tips  his  hand  in  the  inter¬ 
views  he  seems  to  enjoy  so  much. 

His  fascination  with  the  boys  becomes  almost  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  cool  two  million  he  has  exploited  from 
their  deed.  In  fact,  it  is  his  involvement  with  them 
that  provides  the  key  to  understanding  not  only  the 
book  but  the  whole  production  itself. 

For  example,  throughout  Uncool  Blood  the  style  is 
cool  and  matter-of-fact,  based  totally  on  observation 
rather  than  insight.  Such  a  style  does  not  lead  to  value 
judgments,  since,  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  it  auto¬ 
matically  removes  The  Author  to  the  outside  as  a  re¬ 
corder,  rather  than  an  interpreter. 

Where  this  practice  gets  tripped  up,  however,  is  in 
the  sublimely  bloodless  manner  in  which  the  four  actual 
murders  are  described.  Nobody  is  excited,  neither  the 
unfortunate  family,  the  murderers,  nor  The  Author. 
Everyone  is  as  stone-cold  inert  as  a  sentence  out  of  a 
New  Yorker  story. 

Thus,  with  bullets  smashing  into  heads  and  blood 
spattering  the  walls,  the  atmosphere  is  subdued,  con¬ 
trolled.  The  entire  horrific  business  becomes,  as  asre- 
sult,  altogether  unbelievable. 

And  because  nobody  is  aroused  over  the  messy  acts 
of  murder,  the  killers  are  let  off  the  hook.  They  even 
come  off,  in  The  Author’s  skillful  hands,  as  somewhat 
sympathetic,  since  they  were  able  to  maintain  such 
cool  control  over  their  emotions. 

This  is  how  the  scene  must  have  appeared  to  a  per¬ 
son  of  The  Author’s  inhibition  and  control,  not  how  it 
probably  happened.  And  it  is  the  most  obvious  dis¬ 
claimer  to  The  Author’s  shrill  and  insistent  aesthetic 
theory  about  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

This  sort  of  sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  murderers 
(The  Author’s  fascination  with  whom  swiftly  make 
them  the  heroes  of  the  book,  but  not  the  production) 
continues  to  gain  in  intensity.  At  the  last  pages  of  the 
book  the  reader  finds  himself  squirming  a  bit  over  The 
Author’s  complete  involvement  with,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  complete  avoidance  of  coming  to  grips  with, 
his  boys. 

The  Author  has  by  this  time  given  us  tidbits  and 
details  about  his  boys’  peculiar  sexual  traits,  all  of 
which,  to  the  most  naive  reader,  suggest  a  homosexual 
union.  But  whenever  his  observations  lead  the  reader’s 
mind  to  this  aspect.  The  Author  goes  out  of  his  way, 
quite  conspicuously,  to  avoid  the  subject. 

Not  even  the  cliche  psychiatric  testimony  goes  into 
the  matter.  Why,  one  asks.  Why,  indeed :  you  can  talk 
about  blowing  people’s  brains  out,  but  really,  there  are 
some  things  you  just  don’t  talk  about. 

And  if  you  did  talk  about  it,  the  reader  might  then 
begin  to  wonder  about  the  author’s  so-called  objectivity. 
The  irony,  however,  is  that  it  is  the  author’s  studious 
avoidance  of  the  subject  that  itself  raises  the  question 
of  the  author’s  objectivity. 

The  Author’s  silence,  then,  is  not  purely  golden.  It 
is  not  just  a  non-fiction  technique.  It  is  a  protective 
device,  a  smokescreen  that  calls  attention  away-from, 
a  defense  mechanism,  security  tool,  whatever. 

The  parts  begin  to  crystallize.  The  Author  labors 
under  a  handicap :  he  has  his  taboo  subjects.  He  is  no 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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TALKING  RADIO 

by  Marjory  K.  Potts 


There  is  a  mystique  today  about  yesterday’s  radio 
and  that  mystique  has  now  become  part  of  the  camp 
culture.  It  is  the  radio  of  our  shaded  and  cool  youth. 
The  radio  that,  as  the  camp  tales  go,  sent  warm  shivers 
up  our  spine. 

This  was  a  world  of  sound  which  caused  us  to  sus¬ 
pend  belief  while  it  operated  upon  our  imagination, 
challenging  and  successfully  conquering  our  sensory 
world,  taking  us  away  for  long,  long,  half-hour,  nail- 
biting  rides  into  ecstatic  adventure. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  decline  of  our  favorite 
fantasies  in  the  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s,  radio  decayed 
into  a  barrage  of  music,  mostly  music  that  assaulted 
our  ears  and  asked  nothing  of  us.  In  the  last  couple  of 
years, „  however,  a  revival  in  radio  has  been  widely 
acclaimed. 

“Talk  Shows  are  coming  back,”  critics  shout,  execu¬ 
tives  shout,  ad  men  shout  and  housewives  hear.  “Radio 
isn’t  dead,”  the  money-men  exalt.  “Radio  is  rejuven¬ 
ated,  radio  is  a  creative  medium,  all  hail  the  talking- 
box.”  All  right,  behold  the  revived  radio. 

It  is  so  very  different  from  the  radio  of  1945,  that 
were  one  not  using  a  similar  electronic  receiving  box, 
one  might  think  modern  radio  was  a  different  medium. 
Today’s  radio  relies  heavily  on  a  concept  of  “sound.” 
Everything  is  calculated  to  “sound”  alike. 

On  a  rock’n’roll  station,  the  news  is  screamed  at  the 
same  pitch  as  the  music,  and  the  commercials  are 
forced  to  sound  like  the  news.  With  all  programming 
geared  to  one  tone,  one  image,  even  a  “good  music” 
station  sounds  like  no  more  than  quality  Muzak. 

Radio  stations  have  sought  to  identify  themselves  by 
a  “unique  sound”  in  recent  years,  because  radio  has 
once  again  become  an  inextricable  part  of  our  entire 
lives.  If  we  are  not  willing  victims  to  this  onslaught, 
then  we  are  unceasingly  raped  by  our  neighbor’s  tran¬ 
sistor. 

Stations  are  all  talk,  all  music,  all  news,  and  recently, 
a  station  in  California  has  asked  for  an  F.C.C.  license 
to  broadcast  all  classified  ads. 

Within  the  categories  of  talk  and  music,  radio’s 
careful  cultivation  of  a  sound  has  ended  up  in  there 
being  “no  sound.”  If  we  listen  to  one  station  all  day, 
what  we  hear,  essentially,  is  one  thing.  In  spite  of 
radio’s  claims  to  be  entertaining  and  of  service  to  us, 
the  feeblest  TV  documentary  often  adds  more  dimen¬ 
sion  to  our  lives  than  endless  radio  hours. 

For  radio  programs  are  not  planned  to  engage  and 
delight  total  human  beings.  The  risk  of  losing  money 
would  be  too  great.  Radio  is  simply  one  more  specialized 
and  insidious  instrument  of  distraction  in  our  world. 
It  is  a  terrible  fraud. 

Where  radio  is- of  service — or  claims  to  be — is  in  the 
area  of  talk  shows.  “Talk”  generally  means  interviews 
with  people  in  all  fields,  panel  discussions  on  topical 
and  often  “controversial”  subjects,  pitter-patter  from 
famous  couples  who  let  us  share  certain  limited  inti¬ 
macies  of  their  household. 

The  listener  might  hear  battles  between  Birchites 
and  ADA’ers,  birth  control  advocates  and  Catholics, 
Believers  and  Non-Believers. 


.  Whatever  the  topic  on  the  24-hour  talk  stations,  it 
will  be  real  talk,  about  the  kitchen  and  the  mind,  the 
patio  and  the  spirit.  No  fanciful  flights  into  the  world 
of  The  Shadow.  This  is  what’s  good  for  us.  This  is 
enlightenment. 

But  this  kind  of  talk  that  we  listen  in  on,  is  only  one 
description  of  what  a  “talk  show”  is.  Another  format 
which  is  gaining  popularity  with  program  directors 
across  the  country  is  the  “phone-show”  gimmick.  The 
show  that  means  you  .  .  .  not  Tom  Mix;  not  Nick  Car¬ 
ter,  private-eye;  not  just  Jack  Benny  .  .  .  it’s  Jack 
Benny  and  you,  the  listener. 

You’re  participating,  you’re  making  the  show,  it  can 
stand  or  fall  on  how  articulate  and  occasionally  how 
crazy  you  might  be.  To  use  a  cliche  born  of  radio, 
“You’re  what’s  happening,  baby.  You’re  radio.” 

Thus  there  is  a  new  phenomenon  to  be  observed  by 
sociologists.  In  our  greatly  mourned  age  of  mass  lone¬ 
liness,  the  masses  need  no  longer  be  lonely.  Or  at  least 
we  don’t  have  to  be  incommunicado  in  our  agony.  We 
dial  a  number,  and  if  the  lines  aren’t  jammed  or  there 
isn’t  a  nasty  assistant  detecting  the  plaintive  note  in 
our  voice  and  cutting  us  off,  why  we  can  talk,  not  just 
to  one  man,  but  to  many  men. 

A  whole  segment  of  humanity  is  out  there  listening 
to  our  ideas,  our  complaints,  our  needs.  Someone  at  the 
radio  station  will  even  talk  back  to  us.  It  certainly 
beats  dial-a-prayer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Time  magazine  reported  that  the 
wide  appeal  of  phone  shows  has  caused  the  Methodist 
Church  to  sponsor  this  type  of  program,  named  Night 
Call,  which  can  be  heard  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Baltimore, 
and  Des  Moines. 

In  talking  about  the  dull,  drab,  mechanized  state  of 
most  things  today,  radio  is  for  the  most  part  referred 
to  in  the  gentle,  slightly  tearful  murmurs  one  reserves 
for  the  lamented  past.  Radio  is  never  mentioned  as  a 
current  symptom  or  symbol  of  the  sad,  sick  society. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  Sarah  Vaughan  can  be  heard 
singing  over  radio,  in  the  best  tradition  of  new  jazz, 
the  words :  “.  .  .  Who  listens  to  rad-eeeeh-aaaah-ooooo  ? 

.  .  .  one-huhn-dred  and  fif-ty  milllll-yun  peeeeee-ple  .  .  . 
tha-hats  all  (scoodie-ah-booooh) .  .  .  ,” 

(Miss  Vaughn’s  song  is  part  of  a  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  the  merits  of  advertising  on  radio  heard  over 
radio  courtesy  of  the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau.) 

Apparently,  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  of  us  sup¬ 
port  an  institution  of  which  we  are  virtually  unaware, 
perhaps  being  too  preoccupied  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  more  vulnerable  wasteland  of  television. 

There  is  an  irony  here  which  bears  investigation. 
For  here  is  radio,  the  ignored  medium,  providing  an 
answer  to  victims  of  urban  misery  and  to  the  popular 
suburban  housewife  who,  as  everyone  knows,  wallows 
in  her  frustrations. 
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Here  is  radio  ending  the  detachment  of  our  society. 
It  is  an  electronic  medium  but  it  is  inviting  us  to  con¬ 
nect,  asking  for  our  own  voices  to  transmit  on  its  fre¬ 
quencies.  And  yet  this  personalization  has  come  at  the 
further  expense  of  imagination. 

The  men  who  run  radio  stations  don’t  treat  these 
phene  programs  lightly.  In  almost  all  cases,  where  pro¬ 
gram  formats  have  been  switched  tc /  the  “hot-line” 
technique,  ratings  have  gone  up  and  the  rich  have  got¬ 
ten  richer.  And  where  the  “public  service”  program  is 
also  a  money-maker,  it’s  taken  very,  very  seriously. 

In  New  York  City,  both  WCBS  and  WNBC,  local 
outlets  of  two  of  the  three  richest  networks,  found 
themselves  in  recent  years  low  in  the  local  ratings 
scramble.  And  so,  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  raise 
their  ratings,  both  stations  have,  along  with  running 
a  lot  of  inane  contests,  turned  to  the  phone  format. 

Contests,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  programing.  They  simply  mean  that  people 
will  tune  in  to  win  money  or  baskets  of  supermarket 
detergents  and  deodorants,  and  the  ratings  will  pro¬ 
portionately  rise.  Money  begets  money. 

But  even  the  mesmerized  public  wants  to  hear  some 
kind  of  drone  after  the  contest  is  over,  and  so,  to  keep 
these  artificially  wooed  and  won  listeners,  the  station 
is  forced  to  turn  to  the  cheapest  but  apparently  most 
popular  kind  of  program. 

At  WCBS  Radio,  the  phone  show  is  so  much  it  that 
an  executive  producer  there  was  once  moved  to  write 
a  rather  extended  staff  memo  which  said  in  part : 

“.  .  .  as  long  as  the  phone  calls  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  programs  we’ve  got  to  guard  against  their  being 
relegated  to  a  secondary  status  in  the  program.  .  .  . 
The  contact  between  guest  and  audience,  audience  and 
host  are  the  ingredients  that  make  the  program  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  combination  of  phone  calls  and  interview 
is  the  concept  that  has  lifted  the  station  in  recent 
months.” 

(This  concept  now  takes  up  80%  of  the  time  be¬ 
tween  six  a.m.  and  midnight  on  CBS  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  stations  in  the  U.S.  It  will  be  expanded,  according 
to  a  CBS  executive,  who  announced  last  month  that  all 
seven  of  CBS  owned  and  operated  stations  drew  almost 
Three  Million  Busy  Signals  for  a  six-month  period. 
With  all  the  pomposity  this  executive  could  muster,  he 
interpreted  the  “big  total”  as  a  “reflection  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  audience-involvement  show — of  expanded  news, 
talk  and  information”  on  all  seven  CBS  stations. 

[ Editor’s  note:  There  is  no  way  of  registering  the 
number  of  busy  signals  from  the  same  persistent  por¬ 
tion  of  listeners.] 

The  stations  have  been  “lifted,”  then,  because  of  us, 
because  of  those  three  million  busy  signals.  If  there  is 
an  “art”  to  these  programs  as  the  executive  producer 
at  WCBS  has  suggested,  it’s  th'e  great  unheralded 
mass,  suddenly  a  part  of  show  business. 

Suddenly,  in  some  miraculous  way,  we  the  people 
are  a  voice  with  authority,  we’re  up  there  with  life’s 
precious  glitter. 

It  has  always  been  a  standard  assumption  in  the 
newspaper  world,  and  heretofore  in  radio  and  TV  cir¬ 
cles,  that  people  who  write  letters  to  the  columnists 
about  their  personal  problems,  or  who  call  up  to  sound 
off  or  cry,  these  people,  they  must  be  some  kind  of  nut. 

A  columnist  for  the  now-defunct  N.Y.  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Harriet  Van  Horne,  once  wrote  that  it  made  her 
very  sad  to  read  the  letters  she  got,  because  most  peo- 
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pie  who  responded  to  her  column  saw  in  her  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  creature  and  they  hastened  to  tell  her  their  needs 
and  fears.  What  saddened  her  was  their  having  to  grasp 
at  a  public  and  unknown  figure  to  reveal  themselves. 

Now,  radio  is  organizing  the  crackpots  and  asking 
for  this  vocal  exhibitionism.  Radio  is  public  neurosis 
in  action.  Incidentally,  this  same  Harriet  Van  Horne 
was  a  regular  guest  on  a  WCBS  talk  show  this  past 
season,  and  allowed  herself  to  go  “on  phones.” 

At  WMEX  in  Boston,  an  announcer  named  Larry 
Glick  spends  the  pre-dawn  hours  asking  everybody  out 
there  in  radioland  to  call  up  and  tell  him  anything, 
just  call  CO  2-9600.  “You  call  us.  You’re  the  star  of 
this  show.” 

There  is  no  pretense  here  of  a  fancily  produced  show. 
Of  a  heightened  moment  of  drama.  Of  a  hilarious  joke 
from  the  mouth  of  the  best  comedian  the  business  can 
offer.  Not  at  all.  Instead,  this  is  our  back  fence  extend¬ 
ed  to  infinity.  As  far  as  the  transmitter  carries,  some 
maltreated  housewife’s  bruises  will  be  felt  in  every 
tuned-in  home. 

And  since  the  formula  of  the  phone  show  is  spread¬ 
ing,  since  it’s  so  popular  and  profitable  for  an  indus¬ 
try  which  is  the  arch  symbol  of  greed  unbridled,  then 
what  has  come  to  be  a  truth  of  this  time  is  once  again 
re-affirmed. 

Who  wants  a  heightened  experience  through  the 
imagination?  Who  needs  it?  All  the  heights  you  want, 
you  can  have  wallowing  in  the  emotions  bared  from  a 
thousand  kitchens  and  barrooms. 

CBS  Radio  pegs  its  phone  shows  to  the  concept  of 
“service.”  At  a  recent  conference  of  broadcasters  in 
Chicago,  a  CBS  executive  urged  radio  men  “not  to 
confuse  gab  with  information.  All  media  are  confront¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  sophisticated  audience  with  an  urge 
to  learn  and  be  in  the  know,”  he  said,  “and  radio  is  the 
fastest  and  best  vehicle  for  getting  information  to  the 
mass  audience.” 

One  can  imagine  the  WCBS  program  executives 
nodding  with  confidence  at  this  high-toned  message. 
WCBS,  its  executives  think,  is  nothing  if  not  service. 
To  begin  with,  they  have  Dr.  Rose  Franzblau. 

Dr.  Franzblau  is  well-known  for  her  syndicated  ad¬ 
vice  column,  “Human  Relations.”  But  now,  on  a  25- 
minute  program  called  The  World  of  Children,  she 
achieves  the  remarkable  feat  of  answering  four  or  five 
callers  with  “problems”  at  a  rate  of  about  2%  minutes 
per  call. 

Our  civilization,  which  had  its  embryonic  beginnings 
somewhere  around  the  invention  of  instant  coffee,  has 
finally  managed  to  accomplish  the  dispensation  of  In¬ 
stant  Wisdom. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  real  harm  can  come  from  the 
advice  that  Dr.  Franzblau  gives.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
any  permanent  help  can  be  achieved  by  her  2%>-minute 
counsel.  The  program  is,  after  all,  Show  Biz.  And  the 
person  who  screens  the  calls  has  been  instructed  not  to 
put  on  any  people  whose  case  is  “sick”  and  “obscure.” 

Such  a  problem  would  be  impossible  for  Dr.  Franz¬ 
blau  to  solve  (she  generally  tells  the  “sick  sounding” 
persons  to  seek  advice  at  the  counseling  service  of 
“their  religious  persuasion”),  would  disrupt  the  opti¬ 
mistic  mood  of  the  program,  and  would  generally  em¬ 
barrass  and  trouble  too  many  people. 

Radio,  apparently,  does  still  think  its  aim  is  to  enter¬ 
tain,  now  coupled  with  enlightenment.  This  may  be  a 
well-sponsored  “public  service”  program  in  keeping 
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with  the  trend  towards  mass  education,  but  then,  sick 
and  disorderly  minds  still  don’t  make  good  radio. 

There  are  other  problems  in  putting  on  a  “clear,” 
“neat”  radio  program  that  is  at  the  same  time  unre¬ 
hearsed  and  spontaneous.  The  caller  might  get  out  of 
hand.  Perhaps  the  poor  mother  isn’t  satisfied  with  Dr. 
Franzblau’s  quick  and  simple  answer.  Perhaps  the  an¬ 
swer  simply  doesn’t  answer  the  problem. 

If  the  caller  attempts  to  follow  up  points,  or  explain 
that  this  anwer  just  won’t  do,  she  is  quickly  cut  off  (in 
such  a  way  that  the  listener  is  unaware  of  it),  and  the 
good,  wise  Dr.  proceeds  with  her  own  authoritative 
answer  to  the  problem,  which  is  no  answer  at  all. 

Nobody  running  the  program  at  WCBS  ever  seemed 
to  care  when  problems  were  answered  with  half-truths 
exactly  because  the  information  from  the  caller  was 
only  half  there. 

Again,  there  is  the  confusion  in  programing  inten¬ 
tion,  in  performing  a  genuine  service,  but  at  the  same 
time  presenting  radio  which  has  all  the  goo,  spice,  and 
reality  of  grand  soap  opera. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  the  thousands  of  listeners  to  The 
World  of  Children  are  concerned,  Dr.  Franzblau  is 
Service  Incarnate.  A  woman  once  called  in  to  say  that 
she  had  a  baby  who  was  born  with  its  head  out  of  shape. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  “go  by  itself”  or  would 
she  have  to  have  something  done. 

When  the  person  screening  the  calls  informed  this 
woman  that  Dr.  Franzblau  was  not  a  medical  doctor  or 
a  pediatrician,  the  caller  responded:  “Oh,  but  she 
knows  everything.” 

It  is  truly  a  time  for  us  to  mourn,  that  we  are  a 
public  so  pitiful,  as  to  allow  such  a  venal,  self-serving 
medium  to  become  our  mother,  father,  doctor  and 
priest. 


News  item:  Zoo  keepers  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York 
recently  have  been  trying  to  distract  their  gorillas  from 
the  pointlessness  of  life  in  a  cage  by  wheeling  up  television 
sets  and  letting  them  watch  Hullabaloo,  The  Untouchables, 
Batman,  I  Love  Lucy  and  other  such  cream  of  the  major 
networks.  The  gorillas  were  not  interested. 
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Instant  Wisdom  has  its  rewards,  as  program  execu¬ 
tives  well  know.  It  used  to  be  a  quiet  and  sometimes 
disdainful  joke  whispered  around  WCBS,  that  if  the 
program  director  could  have  his  way,  he  would  program 
only  phone  shows  for  the  entire  broadcasting  day. 

Apparently,  he  is  having  his  way,  and  what  he  puts 
on  the  air  under  the  guise  of  “service”  is  more  and 
more  commercialism  of  the  most  blatant  kind.  The 
WCBS  stable  of  voices  includes  Carol  Reed,  a  former 
TV  weather  lady. 

Miss  Reed  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  talks  . to  all  the 
“gals”  out  there  in  a  typical  “woman’s  program”  man¬ 
ner.  For  a  while  this  winter,  Carol  chatted  with  the 
aforementioned  Harriet  Van  Horns,  columnist  Murray 
Kempton  and  other  intellectual  types. 

To  WCBS,  these  people  meant  “tone” — “quality” 
for  that  new  breed  of  educated  women  out  there  in 
their  book-filled  homes.  That  is,  it  means  this  until  that 
station  brought  in  a  computer  which  showed  that  Carol 
drew  thousands  of  busy-signals  when  she  did  a  wom¬ 
an’s  angle  program,  and  only  hundreds  when  she  talked 
with  the  intellectuals. 

So,  in  its  ever  steady  race  towards  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic,  WCBS,  in  its  usual  imaginative  way,  now  airs  in 
that  time  slot  a  program  called  Sivap  and  Shop.  Lis¬ 
teners  call  in  and  tell  what  they  want  to  sell,  Miss  Reed 
repeats  the  message,  and  the  message  is  received  by 
the  other  listeners. 

The  medium  (forgive  me,  Mr.  McLuhan)  is  hot. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  value  in  a  talk 
show — a  talk  show  which  is  informative  and  not  just 
drone.  Some  of  the  phone  shows  across  the  country, 
and  at  WCBS,  do  have  informative  guests  from  public 
life  and  such,  who  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  the 
Sunday  “serious”  shows  that  TV  networks  condescend 
to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  “serious  minority.” 

But,  in  radio,  as  in  TV  programming,  the  idea  seems 
to  be  to  take  a  good  thing  and  reproduce  it  over  and 
over  and  over  until  the  listener  (or  viewer)  forgets 
there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  variety  or  imagination, 
and  beaten  as  he  is,  asks  for  no  more  than  the  absurd¬ 
ity  presented  him. 

WNBC  Radio  in  New  York  probably  has  the  lowest 
standards  of  all  in  programming,  if  “standards”  is  an 
applicable  term  in  discussing  an  industry,  which  in 
truth  has  none  at  all. 

Interestingly,  WNBC  Radio  has  had  the  lowest  rat¬ 
ings  (AM  stations  only)  in  the  New  York  City  area  for 
a  couple  of  years.  WCBS  has  been  almost  as  low.  The 
stations  which  are  consistently  on  top  are  the  two, 
high-powered,  screaming  rock’n’roll  music  stations, 
WMCA  and  WABC. 

Yet  both  WCBS  and  WNBC  desperately  continue  to 
try  and  build  ratings  by  establishing  a  “sound”  that 
is  only  a  drone.  If  possible,  WNBC  Radio  is  more  of 
a  sham  and  more  dull  than  its  counterpart  in  “sound,” 
WCBS  Radio.  For  WNBC  makes  no  attempt  to  create 
substance  by  even  a  pretense  of  information  or 
“service.” 

All  there  is  for  most  of  the  day  and  night  on  this 
station  is  an  announcer,  a  phone,  and  some  poor,  lone¬ 
ly,  disaffiliated  citizen,  who  harasses  and  is  harassed  by 
the  well-paid  radio  man. 

In  the  morning  the  station  programs  Fortune  Phone, 
which  consists  of  two  hours  in  which  brand  name  prod¬ 
ucts  are  obviously  plugged  and  given  away  to  the  voice 
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out  there. 

In  the  afternoon  for  three  hours,  another  announcer 
talks  on  the  telephone  to  listeners  about  anything  (the 
peg  is  “light  topics”). 

From  5  until  7  the  gimmick  is  sports — which  can  be 
any  “game”  from  baseball  to  tiddly-winks  so  long  as 
it’s  a  “game,”  but  WNBC  has  a  stable  of  morons  who 
usually  manage  to  call  up  even  on  this  show  and  talk 
about  whatever  is  on  their  mind,  such  as  “the  great 
idea  they  had  for  a  commercial,  has  anybody  done  any¬ 
thing  about  it  yet?” 

From  9  p.m.  until  midnight,  weekdays,  WNBC’s 
prize  talent  holds  forth.  His  name  is  Brad  Crandall, 
and  his  phone  show,  according  to  a  station  spokesman, 
is  geared  to  the  “socio-economic-poli-sci”  side  of  life. 
What  training  has  he  had  for  this? 

According  to  this  spokesman,  “Brad’s  a  very  bright 
guy,  only  an  announcer,  but  he  reads  incessantly.”  And 
so  Mr.  Crandall,  Reader,  holds  forth  nightly  in  an  “in¬ 
tellectual  dialogue”  with  listeners  which  can  range 
from  topics  like  civil  rights  to  fluoridation  to  labor  and 
so  on. 

Here  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  bring  in  quali¬ 
fied  people  to  discuss  their  own  field.  There  is  only 
Brad  Crandall,  a  “personality,”  who  occasionally  ex¬ 
presses  an  opinion  of  his  own  (somehow  they  are  al¬ 
ways  so  qualified  and  mired  in  gobbledegook  that  one 
is  never  sure  just  what  these  opinions  are)  and  the 
audience,  often  the  same  callers  night  after  night,  and 
show  after  show,  who  say  what’s  on  their  mind. 

WNBC,  far  from  the  image  of  two  drunks  having  a 
“serious”  argument  in  a  tavern,  is  so  delighted  with 
its  attempt  at  “enlightenment”  that  this  season  it  be¬ 
gan  the  greatest  step  ever  taken  in  the  wonderful  his- 
ory  of  phone  shows.  The  “international  phone  show” 
or  Conversation  - World-Wide! 

When  the  program  went  on  the  air  last  summer,  a 
statement  from  WNBC  said  in  part  that  “listeners 
from  all  over  the  free  world  will  be  able  to  call  a  phone 
number  .  .  .  and  chat  with  such  personalities  as  Brad 
Crandall,  Long  John  Nebel,  Big  Wilson  and  Bill  Mazer.” 

The  reason  for  this  munificent  U.N.  of  the  Air  was 
given  by  the  station  manager,  who  said,  “We  believe 
in  the  idea  of  letting  people  express  their  feelings  on 
the  air.  It  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  what  might  happen  by  going  international.  .  .  .” 

It  certainly  is  interesting.  It  makes  WNBC  the  first 
station  to  experiment  with  International  Crankism. 

On  one  particular  Saturday  (the  program  is  on  for 
one  hour  on  Saturday  afternoon) ,  part  of  the  time  was 
spent  with  Crandall  answering  local  calls  about  his 
new  home  in  Connecticut  (“Do  you  enjoy  it?”)  ;  what 
does  Crandall  think  about  New  York’s  fluoridated  water 
system  (he  answered  that  “a  certain  percentage  of  our 
environment  is  already  artificial,  like  our  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  building  codes”)  ;  a  call  from  Israel  about  the 
Jewish  Holidays  which  was  completely  distorted  (tech¬ 
nically)  so  nothing  could  be  understood;  and  finally  a 
call  from  London  which  went  like  this: 

Crandall:  “Does  the  British  citizen  not  have  the  re¬ 
spect  for  the  police  he  used  to  have?” 

Man:  “Oh  no,  I  think  generally  speaking  people  have 
the  same  respect  for  the  police  they’ve  always  had.” 
Crandall:  “Is  Saturday  night  a  big  theatre  night  in 
London?” 

Man:  “Well,  oh  yes,  but  most  people  watch  the  gobble- 
box.” 


WNBC  is  self-titled  “The  Conversation  Station.”  It’s 
supposed  to  be  meaningful,  that  promotional  line.  It’s 
supposed  to  immediately  make  you  feel  you’re  somehow 
growing  by  listening  to  WNBC  because  you’re  hearing 
conversation,  and  conversation  implies  content. 

In  all  this  great  immersion  of  self  that  is  the  re¬ 
vived  radio,  in  the  glorification  of  the  voice  from  Sub¬ 
urbia  and  in  the  hoarse  screams  of  the  D.J.  letting  you 
know  he’s  here  and  you’re  out  there  and  somehow 
you’i'e  all  deeply  and  beautifully  connected  on  the  same 
transmitter,  in  all  this,  radio  is  its  most  eloquent 
spokesman  of  what  it’s  supposed  to  be. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Company  Radio  Net¬ 
work  (whose  highly  profitable  New  York  outlet  is  the 
all-rock’n’roll  station  often  runs  full  page  ads  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  tell  advertisers  why  they  should  use 
radio  as  their  medium.  One  of  these  recent  ads  read  in 
part : 

“Nothing  is  more  visual  than  the  human  imagination, 
and  nothing  takes  greater  advantage  of  it  than  radio. 
The  listener  creates  a  world  far  more  personal  than  any 
offered  to  him  from  the  outside.  That’s  why  a  creative 
radio  commercial  can  have  such  astonishing  results.” 

A  creative  radio  commercial  but  not  a  creative  radio 
program.  How  consistent  this  is  in  a  society  where 
form  has  all  the  meaning  and  substance  is  never  even 
explored.  Commercials,  which  are  a  means  to  program¬ 
ming,  which  pay  for  the  programs,  are  hailed  for  their 
complex  production  and  hidden  meanings.  But,  as  for 
programs,  baby,  beat  your  breast  in  public  and  you’re 
Radio ! 


The  Notion  of  Progress 

by  Hal  Lenke 

On  October  29,  1965,  the  upper  echelon  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Humanist  Association  and  its  youth  section, 
HSUNA  (the  Humanist  Student  Union  of  North 
America),  met  in  their  continental  headquarters,  Hu¬ 
manist  House,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387  for  a  special 
meeting.  That  night,  Dateline — Concern  was  created. 

Dateline — Concern  is  a  HSUNA  project,  based  on  the 
premise  that  there’s  a  whole  lot  rotten  going  on  that  no 
one  bothers  about,  and  humanists  naturally  should 
bother.  Contrary  to  one  of  the  public  images,  which 
sees  humanists  as  some  hybrid  between  Hellenic  schol¬ 
ars  and  liberal  Popes,  something  was  done. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  pick  a  city;  pick  a  day.  Look 
at  that  city’s  newspaper  for  that  day  and,  presto,  true 
to  the  indigenous  indignities  of  modern  times,  there 
will  be  violation  of  human  rights  assiduously  reported, 
with  a  dateline  that  probably  is  not  far  from  Kitty 
Genovese’s,  and  that  is  being  as  conscientiously  ig¬ 
nored. 

After  all,  newspapers  justify  themselves  through 
single-ownership  competition,  sports  and  comics  that 
extol  American  foreign  policy  and  puritanism. 

Operation  One  of  Dateline— Concern  was  chosen  for 
convenience:  October  28,  1965,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News.  Three  articles  were  found,  two  AP  and  one  UPI. 
These  became  HSUNA’s  first  projects. 

Dateline — Huntsville,  Texas.  Story:  Nine  teenagers 
were  arrested  for  demonstrating  in  their  all-Negro 
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Sam  Houston  High  School.  They  were  sentenced  as 
juvenile  delinquents  and  imprisoned. 

Dateline — Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Story:  A  16-year- 
old  girl  had  been  tortured  by  her  foster  mother  and 
neighborhood  kids  and  had  been  discovered  dead,  with 
the  words  “I  am  a  prostitute  and  proud  of  it”  knifed 
into  her  belly. 

Dateline — Binghamton,  New  York.  Story:  In  nearby 
Vestal,  the  principal  of  the  public  high  school  had 
called  off  the  proposed  senior  class  play,  Inherit  the 
Wind,  after  local  Baptist  ministers  complained  the  pro¬ 
duction  would  ridicule  their  faith. 

These  were  not  the  typical  catalysts  for  mobilizing 
picket  lines  and  burning  cards.  But  the  impetus  of  in¬ 
humanity  was  there,  for  in  each  case  the  rights  of  a 
young  person  had  been  violated  and  the  veneer  of  a 
town  had  been  damaged,  from  censorship  to  curtail¬ 
ment  of  expressions  of  conscience,  to  murder.  These 
were  peculiarly  compatible  with  a  humanist  approach, 
without  dogma  but  with  immediate  compassionate  con¬ 
cern.  HSUNA  acted. 

Two  student  members  left  right  away  for  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Two  got  a  supply  of  traveler’s  checks  and  drove  to 
Texas.  One  took  a  train  to  upstate  New  York. 

They  were  not  vigilantes  nor  avengers,  nor  subver¬ 
sives  nor  organizers.  They  were  between  18  and  26, 
they  were  humanists,  they  reacted  to  an  instance  of 
commonplace  criminality  that  caught  their  attention. 
Their  purpose  was  to  see  what  was  happening  in  the 
three  areas. 

The  first  thing  they  found  was  that  all  three  stories 
were  distorted,  by  omissions  and  by  misleading  report¬ 
age. 

The  most  important  error  was  that  Sylvia  Marie 
Likens  had  no  foster  mother;  her  parents  had  simply 
left  her  in  the  home  of  a  friend  of  a  friend.  Not  a 
fiend,  though.  Your  next  door  neighbor. 

This  Indianapolis  tale  yielded  a  horror  story  of  depth 
sharper  than  any  TV  concoction.  Whenever  any  kid  in 
the  area  felt  like  it,  he  stuck  his  burning  cigarette  into 
Sylvia;  she  was  a  thing,  an  object  of  their  whimsy. 

But  HSUNA  found  that  the  children  involved  were 
from  “good”  and  “bad”  homes  alike.  The  nicest  boys 
and  girls,  with  the  most  adored  reputations,  were  the 
demonic  agents. 

They  created  a  private  world  for  themselves,  in  the 
basement  of  the  house  Sylvia  lived  in,  and  their  insu¬ 
larity  permitted  anything. 

Removed  from  any  indications  of  society,  morality, 
relationships,  values,  they  created  their  own  propriety, 
which  involved  a  series  of  macabre  obscenities  that 
make  Lord  of  the  Flies  look  like  an  ad  for  diaper 

lotion. 

In  Huntsville,  the  situation  was  one  of  the  classics 
in  civil  rights,  so  frequently  repeated  that  everyone 
could  afford  to  pretend  it  was  a  mundane  ritual — as, 
perhaps,  it  is. 

Negro  youths,  children  of  their  time,  had  attended 
their  segregated  school  wearing  sweatshirts  with  the 
insignia  of  a  local  civil  rights  group,  and  SCLC  but¬ 
tons.  They  were  told  they  couldn’t  wear  such  blatant 
codicils  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

They  grouped  and  picketed  the  school.  They  were 
arrested,  sentenced  and  incarcerated  and,  in  at  least 
one  case,  their  parents  weren’t  told  where  they  were 
until  three  days  later. 

None  of  this  was  in  the  newspaper. 


HSUNA  members  searched  it  out. 

In  Vestal,  people  were  disconcerted  at  having  made 
news.  Not  a  year  earlier,  they  had  been  widely  publi¬ 
cized  for  an  unfortunate  remark  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  demerits  of  Catcher  in  the 
Rye,  reputedly  a  guide  to  debauchery. 

Vestal  is  an  odd  enclave,  filled  with  IBM  executives, 
where  the  John  Birch  Society  library  is  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  Board  of  Education  office,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Bible  Belt  . with  two  Baptist  Bible  Schools  with¬ 
in  evangelizing  distance,  boasting  one  of  the  highest 
rated  school  systems  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

There  is  also  Harpur  College,  remarkably  good, 
which  gives  its  address  as  Binghamton,  not  Vestal; 
some  say  it  is  to  avoid  the  calumny  of  local  gossip  over 
“Vestal  virgins.” 

The  high  school  has  a  prize-winning  newspaper  and 
a  lauded  band. 

Inherit  the  Wind  is  about  the  trial  of  a  man  who 
flouted  Tennessee  law  40  years  ago  by  teaching  evolu- 
ton.  The  Baptist  clergymen  got  an  appointment  with 
Vestal’s  principal  and  told  him  that  the  play  would  be 
slandering  at  Saturday  night’s  performance  what  they 
would  be  performing  Sunday  morning. 

The  principal  agreed;  the  play  was  cancelled. 

After  some  time,  a  substitute  was  chosen:  Arthur 
Miller’s  innocuous  fantasy  about  witches,  The  Crucible. 
A  woman  from  Salem  wrote  a  local  paper  saying  she 
didn’t  want  her  forbears  ridiculed,  but  she  was  being 
facetious  and  didn’t  carry  through  her  logical  protest. 

HSUNA  couldn’t  do  anything  about  Sylvia;  asked  for 
Martin  Luther  King’s  help  in  Huntsville  and  never  got 
it;  and  is  still  active  in  Vestal,  where  an  ACLU  man 
was  to  have  spoken  at  the  progressive  high  school,  but 
didn’t,  or  couldn’t,  or  shouldn’t. 

The  morality  of  the  whole  argument  is  dubious  and 
suspect.  HSUNA  drafted  a  declaration  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  young  people.  One  lesson  that 
the  five  HSUNA  members  learned:  We  treat  each 
other  as  palimpsests,  one  brutality  upon  the  next,  dis¬ 
regarding  anything  but  our  linear  pressures. 

History  must  have  something  to  teach  us.  Hobbes 
said  life  is  short,  mean,  nasty  and  brutish.  Thucidides 
thought  people  are  multi-faceted  and  could  be  cruel  to 
each  other  sometimes.  Erich  Fromm  writes  that  the 
cerebrating  man  is  alienated  from  life,  through  the 
process  of  placing  another  cadaverous  medium  between 
himself  and  the  world. 

We  each  think  we’re  right.  How  do  you  teach?  Pun¬ 
ish,  restrict,  repeat,  reward,  renege.  How  do  you  love? 
Punish,  restrict  .  .  .  it’s  all  a  matter  of  education,  but 
how  do  you  learn  to  be  human?  Isn’t  that  assumed  to 
be  too  rudimentary  for  the  curriculum,  and  don’t  we  all 
pass  it  with  flying  colors  automatically,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  we’re  American,  and  rich,  and  remote,  and 
smart,  and  white,  and  safe,  and  .  .  .  but  that’s  what  I 
was  taught.  In  school.  And  in  church  and  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  parents. 

To  some  people,  humanism  sounds  like  an  unneces¬ 
sary  luxury.  To  some,  who  consider  themselves  human¬ 
ist,  the  worldwide  organized  humanist  movement 
sounds  like  a  treacherous  indulgence.  None  of  the  kids 
or  their  mothers  in  Huntsville,  or  Sylvia’s  friends  in 
Indianapolis,  or  the  brave  ones  in  Vestal  who  could  not 
inherit  the  wind,  thought  so. 

Neither  does  stubborn  HSUNA.  There  are  to  be 
more  Dateline — Concern  operations. 
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by  John  Wileock 

If  poets  are  the  conscience  of  the 
community,  it  is  the  folk  singers  who 
reflect  its  consciousness.  And  when  both 
roles  are  combined,  the  result  is  a  po¬ 
tent  catalyst. 

The  Fugs,  led  by  poets  Ed  Sanders 
and  Tuli  Kupferberg,  are  such  a  com¬ 
bination.  Only  recently,  after  years  of 
writing  and  publishing  their  uncom¬ 
promising  free  verse,  did  they  begin  to 
reach  the  wider  audiences  that  come 
with  public  performance  and  musical 
backing. 

It  is  perhaps  a  healthy  sign  that  to¬ 
day’s  audiences  are  increasingly  ready 
for  poetry  that  says  where  things  are 
at. 

“We  think  that  it’s  the  day  of  the 
no-nonsense  lyric;  most  lyrics  are  in¬ 
ane,  but  the  Fugs  really  say  some¬ 
thing,”  says  Jordan  Matthews  of  ESP 
Records  for  whom  the  group  has  re¬ 
cently  recorded  several  singles.  “They 
came  to  us  because  we  offer  them  a 
great  deal  of  liberty.  They  are  not 
obscene  or  pornographic — I  suppose 
the  word  is  prurient — and  such  an  ac¬ 
cusation  would  reveal  a  great  deal 
about  the  person  who  was  making  such 
a  charge.” 

The  Fugs  grew  directly  out  of  Ed 
Sander’s  mimeographed  quarterly,  Fuck 
You/A  Magazine  of  the  Arts,  which 
had  become  something  of  a  legend  on 
New  York’s  lower  East  Side  and  in 
certain  literary  circles. 

It  has  carried  the  work  of  some  of 
the  best  poets  writing  today— Robert 
Creeley,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Gary  Snyder, 
Philip  Whalen,  Gregory  Corso,  John 
Wieners,  Philip  Lamantia,  Frank 
O’Hara,  Carole  Berge,  Diane  Di  Prima, 
Peter  Orlovsky,  Joel  Oppenheimer— as 
well  as  such  other  writers  as  Norman 
Mailer,  Judith  Malina,  Leroi  Jones. 

“Total  Assault  on  the  Culture”  is 
how  Sanders  describes  his  philosophy, 
and  he  adds : 

“I  print  the  poetry  I  like  plus  occa¬ 
sional  free-verse  gutter  doggerel.  As 
for  the  editorials,  notes  on  contributors, 
peace  statements  and  Egyptian  freak- 
doodles,  I  pretend  that  the  United  Stat¬ 
es  is  a  very  permissive  asylum,  and  act 
accordingly.” 

Of  course,  there  are  readers  who 
have  been  offended — as  much  by  the 
title  as  by  the  contents — and  Sanders 
discussed  these  in  an  interview  this 
writer  did  with  him  in  the  Village 
Voice  in  June  1965,  a  story  that  like 
subsequent  ones  on  The  Fugs  was  edi¬ 
torially  censored  by  Voice  editors  be- 
for  publication.  [ Editor’s  note:  The 
Voice  finally  did  run  a  piece  on  The 
Fugs  by  Stephanie  Harrington.] 
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“Occasionally  a  reader  (of  FY)  will 
go  insane  with  rage,”  Ed  revealed, 
“Tight-assed  people  sometimes  giggle. 
Some  let  their  eyes  glaze  over  and 
look  bored.  At  cocktail  parties  in  Mich¬ 
igan  they  burn  it.  The  Mexican  border 
police  register  disgust.  But  most  are 
friendly  and  very  curious.” 

The  Sanders’  literary  style,  peppered 
with  bizarre  words  and  shock  phrases, 
grew  out  of  his  years  working  in  a 
cigar  store  in  Times  Square.  He  syn¬ 
thesized  and  created  his  own  slang,  he 
explained,  “but  more  often  I  record  it 
from  the  freak-language  of  my  friends. 
I  borrow  from  crooks,  hustlers,  queens, 
dope-freaks,  amphetamine-heads,  poets, 
Ginsberg,  Professor  Frank  Peters, 
Charles  Olson,  the  Ted  Berrigan  Con¬ 
spiracy  and  other  sources.  I’ve  learned 
much  from  the  brilliant  techniques  of 
William  Burroughs.” 

This  new  language,  combined  with 
the  shock  content  of  the  poetry,  soon 
gave  FY  a  worldwide  reputation.  Night 
after  night,  in  the  shabby  Peace  Eye 
Bookstore  that  Sanders  opened  as  a 
headquarters,  he  would  be  mimeograph¬ 
ing  and  stapling  copies.  They  were 
given  away  free  to  fans,  sold  for  high 
prices  to  college  libraries  throughout 
America. 

Today,  they  are  collectors’  items, 
their  value  shrewdly  enhanced  by  be¬ 
ing  priced  at  $75  per  set  in  an  occa¬ 
sional  catalog  that  Sanders  ran  off  at 
the  same  address. 

As  for  the  Fugs  (whose  purpose,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fellow-poet  Tuli  Kupfer¬ 
berg,  is  to  “fan  the  flames  of  discon¬ 
tent” — a  quote  from  the  Wobbly  Song 
Book,  perhaps  their  origin  is  best  ex¬ 
plained  in  Ed’s  own  words  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Fugs  Song  Book: 

“The  Fugs  are  an  emanation  or  hal¬ 
lucination  of  the  culture  of  the  Lower 
East  Side.  They  write  all  of  their  own 
songs,  puking  them  out  of  a  personal 
history  that  includes  the  transistor  ra¬ 
dio,  lots  of  grass,  group  gropes,  1000’s 
of  hours  of  poetry,  reading  it,  writing 
it  and  listening;  peace-freaking,  Chuck 
Berry  concerts  in  heaven,  &  scholarship 
in  various  esoteric  fields  of  knowledge. 

“The  Fugs  have  written  approxi¬ 
mately  60  songs  to  date,  of  which  there 
are  printed  26  in  this  volume,  the 
sperm  of  the  freak-spew,  so  to  speak. 
Many  of  their  songs  deal  with  inter¬ 
personal  relationships  in  the  new  mari¬ 
juana  group-grope  psychedelic  tender¬ 
ness  society.  The  Fug-songs  seem  to 
spurt  into  five  areas  of  concentration: 
(a)  nouveau  folk-freak;  (b)  sex  rock 
and  roll;  (c)  dope  thrill  chants;  (d) 
horny  cunt-hunger  blues;  (f)  Total 
Assault  on  the  Culture  (anti-war/anti¬ 


creep/antj-repres'sion) 

The  Fugs  made  their  first  record  in 
the  late  summer  of  1965,  for  the  Broad¬ 
side  label.  It  sold  2,000  copies  within 
two  weeks.  Personnel,  in  addition  to 
Ed  and  Tuli,  were  John  Anderson, 
Yinny  Leary,  Ken  Weaver,  Peter 
Stampfel  and  Steve  Weber. 

Later  that  year,  they  set  off,  in  a 
borrowed  VW  bus,  on  a  cross-country 
tour  to  California. 

The  Fugs’  “Cross  Country  Vietnam 
Protest  Caravan”  took  six  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  group  gave  about  a 
score  of  concerts,  some  in  West  Coast 
coffee  houses  for  their  own  benefit  but 
many  others  in  aid  of  the  Vietnam  Day 
Committee  (in  Berkeley),  the  Mime 
Theatre  and  the  League  for  Sexual 
Freedom. 

Because  of  difficulties  with  the  Volks¬ 
wagen  bus  they  arrived  12  hours  late 
for  a  concert  at  Antioch,  Ohio,  and  had 
to  cancel  a  scheduled  performance  at 
Dickinson  College  in  Pennsylvania.  But 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  they  performed 
at  a  series  of  private  parties  in  homes 
of  students  or  faculty,  and,  at  the  late 
Professor  Kinsey’s  institute  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana,  they  were  themselves 
entertained  by  one  of  the  professors 
who  sang  for  them  a  little  ditty  that 
began : 

“Zip  up  your  doodah  Don’t  be  risque 

My,  oh  my  what  a  thing  to  display 

Plenty  of  people  looking  this  way 

Zip  up  your  doodah/ It’s  cold  out 
today.” 

A  tattered,  autographed  copy  of  The 
Fugs  Song  Book  was  placed  in  the 
Kinsey  archives,  joining  the  complete 
collection  of  FY  which  had  already 
been  locked  away  with  the  Institute’s 
sexual  memorabilia. 

Almost  all  the  stops  on  the  cross¬ 
country  tour  were  set  up  by  Sanders 
himself,  based  on  the  contacts  he  had 
made  through  FY  magazine  and  his 
activities  since  opening  the  Peace  Eye 
bookstore.  At  about  the  halfway  point 
he  sent  me  a  hastily-scrawled  memor¬ 
andum  on  the  familiar  yellow  mimeo¬ 
graph  paper: 

“The  Fugs  gave  a  concert  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana,  and  performed  a  film 
and  singing  scene  in  front  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Sexual  Studies,  Oct.  12. 

“The  Fugs  held  a  dawn  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  front  of  William  Burroughs’ 
birthplace  at  4664  Pershing  in  St.  Louis 
on  October  13,  a  film  was  made  of  the 
operation. 

“The  Fugs  were  warmly  received  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  they  went 
berserk  at  several  parties  given  in 
their  honor. 

“The  Fugs  will  hold  a  demonstration 
of  approval  for  American  poet  Robert 
Creeley  outside  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
where  they  will  hold  a  midnight  con¬ 
cert  in  honor  of  group  gropes  and  the 
American  West. 

“The  Kinsey  Institute  people  were 
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real  nice  to  us — showed  me  the  secret 
pornography  collection,  threw  us  a 
party  where  there  was  shown  a  stag 
film  classic  from  somebody’s  private 
cache.  I  made  arrangements  to  store 
my  films  at  the  Kinsey  Institute  for 
safekeeping. 

“They  have  Flaming  Creatures  and 
Kenneth  Anger’s  films  and  they  are 
interested  in  getting  a  print  of  Andy’s 
Couch.  The  Institute  is  also  going  to 
tape  all  the  Fug  songs  when  we  pass 
back  through.  CBS-TV  is  going  to  film 
the  Fug  concert  on  top  of  James  Dean’s 
grave.” 

All  were  agreed  that  the  trip  was  a 
great  success.  Tuli  says  that  even 
when  there  were  people  who  walked 
out  of  concerts  it  didn’t  necessarily  de¬ 


note  hostility.  “Sometimes  they  really 
believed  in  what  we  were  doing,  and 
said  so,  but  somehow  couldn’t  manage 
to  accept  it  personally.  Others  would 
sit  there  and  look  at  them,  as  if  asking 
‘How  shall  I  react?’ — then  if  they  saw 
that  others  liked  it  they’d  join  in  ap¬ 
plauding.” 

Like  Ed,  Tuli  was  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  his  own  material  on  the  lower 
East  Side  for  some  years  before  the 
Fugs  gave  him  a  more  dramatic  out¬ 
let  for  his  poetry.  His  work  has  always 
been  strong  on  satire,  with  particular 
reference  to  society’s  rationalization  of 
violence: 

Kill  Kill  Kill  for  peace 
Kill  Kill  Kill  for  peace 
Near  or  middle  or  very  jar  east 
Far  or  near  or  very  middle  east 
If  you  don’t  like  a  people  or  the  vjay 
that  they  talk 

If  you  don’t  like  their  manners  or  the 
toay  that  they  walk 
Kill  Kill  Kill  for  peace 
Kill  Kill  Kill  for  peace 
If  you  don’t  kill  them  then  the  Chinese 


will 

You  don’t  want  America  to  play 
second  fiddle 

Kill  Kill  Kill  for  peace 

“The  great  disease  of  American  so¬ 
ciety,”  says  Tuli,  “is  abstraction;  peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  to  die  for  freedom  or  the 
flag  but  they  rarely  think  about  what 
these  things  are.  Americans  like  to 
kill  and  be  killed — aggression  is  a  re¬ 
action  to  frustration.  Sexual  frustra¬ 
tion  is  still  the  major  problem  to  be 
solved  and  in  my  opinion  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  sexual  humor  is  a  healthy  sign. 
And  if  we  can  put  some  joy,  some  real 
sexy  warmth  into  the  revolution,  we’ll 
have  really  achieved  something.” 

To  which  Ken  Weaver  added:  “And 


a  man  who’s  laughing  can’t  shoot  a 
gun  worth  a  damn.” 

For  several  months,  with  time  out 
for  their  cross-country  tour,  the  Fugs 
played  concerts  at  The  Bridge,  on  St. 
Mark’s  Place  near  Cooper  Union  in 
N.Y.C.  every  Saturday  at  midnight. 
The  theatre  holds  only  88  and  after 
the  first  couple  of  weeks  the  concerts 
were  always  jammed.  The  Bridge’s 
manager,  playwright  Arthur  Sainer, 
booked  them  in  on  the  strength  of  a 
tape  and  was  mildly  surprised  by  their 
success. 

“It  was  about  a  month  before  I  ac¬ 
tually  saw  them,”  he  recalls,  “although 
when  I  did  I  thought  they  were  very 
funny.  For  a  week  or  two  I  just  heard 
them  off  and  on  when  I  happened  to  be 
passing  through  the  lobby  and  thought 
they  sounded  terrible.  The  audience  ap¬ 
parently  built  up  by  word  of  mouth  be¬ 
cause  one  week  Ed  forgot  to  place 
their  regular  ad  in  the  Voice  and  yet 
we  were  packed  and  that  happened  on 
a  couple  of  other  occasions,  +oo.  Even 
now  I  have  mixed  feelings  about  them; 


they  come  across  as  toughies  but  I 
think  they’re  really  very  sweet — and 
quite  innocent  in  some  ways.” 

A  typical  Fugs  performance  at  The 
Bridge  was  an  object  lesson  in  organ¬ 
ized  chaos.  Because  of  the  profusion  of 
instruments,  cables  and  peripatetic 
performers  onstage  it  was  virtually 
impossible  to  mark  the  transition  be¬ 
tween  tune-up  and  actual  performance. 
With  such  introductions  as,  “In  the  key 
of  physical  distress”  or  “ — of  profound 
psychotic  neuralgia,”  Ed  would  intro¬ 
duce  the  song  Dirty  Old  Man: 

Hanging  out  by  the  school  yard  gate 
looking  up  every  dress  I  can 
sucking  wind  through  my  upper 
plate 

I’m  a  dirty  old  man 
Or  a  similarly  suggestive  song  such 
as  Saran  Wrap: 

Get  into  her  drawers 
Rip  off  a  sheet  of  that 
Saran  wrap 
Saran  wrap 
Or  Coca  Cola  Douche: 

My  baby  ain’t  got  no  money, 

But  her  snatch  it  taste  like  honey 
Cause  she  makes  that 

Coca  Cola  douche 
And  the  audience  —  predominantly 
college  kids  with  a  sprinkling  of  hip 
socialites  (one  Long  Island  teenager 
turned  up  in  a  chauffered  limousine) 
— would  roar  its  approval. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  group,  the 
noise  from  the  guitars  and  the  inces¬ 
sant  stomping  of  its  members  tended 
to  drown  out  the  lyrics  and  only  occa¬ 
sional  snatches  of  dialogue  came  float¬ 
ing  through.  Tuli’s  clowning — blowing 
up  contraceptives,  opening  cans  of 
Rheingold  beer,  arranging  a  soldier’s 
hat  upon  a  skull— was  distracting,  too. 

But  now  that  the  group  has  a  more 
professional  sound  and  its  profession¬ 
ally  balanced  records  are  beginning  to 
sell  fast,  the  clowning  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish.  The  act  is 
heavy  with  sexual  symbolism,  from 
Tuli’s  sweatshirt  overprinted  with“U.S. 
Broad-Jumping  Team”  to  the  rhythmic 
thrusting  of  a  phallus-shaped  maracca 
through  a  hollow  tambourine. 

Ed  in  particular  regards  the  move¬ 
ment  as  an  important  part  of  the  act. 
We  believe  in  body  poetry,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “That  is,  the  Fugs  work  through 
the  genitals  and  the  Big  Beat  to  get  to 
the  brain  and  through  the  brain  and 
the  Big  Beat  to  get  to  the  genitals,  thus 
creating  a  thrilling  cross-current.” 

And  in  the  introduction  to  The  Fugs 
Song  Book  he  adds: 

“Only  by  hearing  and  seeing  the 
Fugs  may  one  get  their  total  eye-ear 
ejaculation.  Much  of  the  Fug  Body 
Poetry  is  the  eyeball  kicks  they  afford 
on  stage  through  Operation  Sex  Fiend, 
Operation  Ankle  Grab  &  Operation 
livid  dick,  which  are,  as  most  know, 
key  code  terms  in  the  International 
Zionist  Marijuana  Conspiracy.” 
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Marijuana  is  a  subject  that  often 
comes  up  in  his  conversation.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  should  be  legalized  and  has 
never  been  frightened  to  say  so.  One 
of  the  publications  he  churned  out  on 
a  rickety  mimeograph  machine  in  his 
Peace  Eye  Bookstore  was  The  Mari¬ 
juana  Newsletter  and  his  co-editors 
were  arrested  (and  acquitted)  on  at 
least  one  occasion  for  distributing  this. 

Recently,  along  with  Tuli,  drummer 
Ken  Weaver  and  guitarist  Pete  Kear¬ 
ney,  he  sat  in  a  book-cluttered  office  at 
Talent  Associates,  discussing  with 
David  Susskind’s  assistant,  Jean  Ken¬ 
nedy,  whether  the  Fugs  should  appear 
on  a  forthcoming  TV  show. 

“We  may  blow  Susskind  right  olf  the 
air,”  he  said.  “Not  because  of  foul- 
mouthedness  or  anything  like  that  but 
rather  because  of  our  philosophical  po¬ 
sition.” 

Miss  Kennedy,  responding  predict¬ 
ably,  asked  him  what  some  of  his  phil¬ 
osophical  positions  were. 

“Oh,  Legalize  Marjuana,  Cunnilingus 
Now,  etc.,  etc.”  replied  Ed  airily. 

Susskind’s  assistant,  nice  enough  but 
a  little  out  of  touch,  asked  if  it  was 
really  possible  to  live  cheaply  and,  told 
by  Ed  that  he’d  once  lived  for  two 
years  on  raw  eggs  and  oatmeal,  then 
asked :  “If  you  made  a  lot  of  money 
would  it  change  you  in  any  way?” 

Ed:  “You’d  just  have  to  reach  me 
through  ship-to-shore  telephone.” 

Later,  more  seriously,  he  explained: 
“We  could  all  have  been  doing  jobs. 
We  could  have  been  earning,  maybe, 
$200  eI  week,  or  we  could  have  been 
teaching  or  writing,  but  we  prefer  to 
be  spending  our  time  doing  things  that 
give  us  greater  satisfaction.  Now  that 
we  have  our  spiritual  feet  on  the 
ground  we  have  no  objection  to  making 
money.” 

The  company,  in  fact,  which  has  been 
set  up  to  handle  the  Fugs’  affairs  was 
named — by  Ed — the  GTM  Corporation. 
GTM  for  “Get  the  Money.” 

Is  there  anything  that  the  Fugs 
wouldn’t  sing,  any  taboos  that  they 
have  about  what  could  be  performed  in 
public? 

“Scatological  references  to  LBJ, 
maybe”  muses  Ken  Weaver.  “But  then 
again,  maybe  not.  There  are  a  few 
things  that  we  wouldn’t  mind  singing 
but  probably  wouldn’t  print  in  the 
song  book.  For  example,  we  have  a 
song  with  the  line,  I  believe  in  teenage 
legs  wrapped  around  my  body.  Al¬ 
though  our  music  has  gotten  better, 
there  hasn’t  been  any  cop-out  on  the 
message.” 

And  Tuli  adds:  “Sex  and  killing  are 
the  major  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  moment;  it’s  all  around  us — we’re 
just  six  months  ahead  of  other  people 
in  articulating  it.  But  sooner  or  later 
we’ll  turn  to  other  subjects,  other  prob¬ 
lems.  What?  Well,  life  always  presents 
its  own  problems.” 
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by  Lucy  Komisar 

It  seemed  as  if  a  miraculous  change 
had  come  about.  The  slick,  frightened 
echoes  that  reverberate  along  Madison 
Avenue  and  the  narrow-minded  moguls 
of  Time  had  searched  their  souls  and 
opened  their  eyes  and  come  out  in  fa¬ 
vor  of — pot! 

Well,  they  didn’t  exactly  scream  out 
their  support,  but,  I  thoupht,  they  halt¬ 
ingly  sought  to  communicate  in  the 
only  way  they  knew  how. 

“Lips,  get  ready  to  flirt,  pout  and 
quiver  ’cause  our  new  ‘Spotlight’  lip¬ 
stick  is  going  to  really  turn  you  on.” 
And  that  in  the  pages  of  Mademoiselle! 
Then,  plastered  on  trucks  and  bill¬ 
boards  and  blaring  out  of  the  subways, 
“WMCA  turns  people  on.”  Another 
perched  bravely  on  the  cover  of  Time 
magazine:  “Rock  ’n’  Roll:  Everybody’s 
Turned  On.” 

I  eagerly  called  for  appointments  at 
Time  and  the  ad  agencies  to  meet  the 
executives  and  writers  who  conceived 
the  copy  that  had  flipped  me  out. 

Stephen  Strassler  at  34  is  a  genial, 
square-faced  man  who  by  day  is  tucked 
away  in  a  great,  gray  building  on  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  the  home  of  Daniel  & 
Charles,  Inc.  He  is  an  Account  Execu¬ 
tive.  His  little  cubicle  in  the  offices  of 
D&C,  Inc.  is  a  cheery  room  with  bright, 
recessed  overhead  lights,  an  olive  green 
carpet  and  large  windows  which  open 
onto  an  expanse  of  gray  and  glass  that 
juts  into  the  sky. 

I  burst  into  his  office  heady  with 
emotion,  ready  to  forgive  all  the  in¬ 
anities  he  had  committed  in  the  name 
of  Hazel  Bishop. 

“We  at  the  Realist  are  surprised  and 
delighted  at  your  recognition  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  merits  of  marijuana,” 

I  said.  “Is  it  a  glorious,  apocalyptic 
revolt  of  the  ad-men  or  a  testimony  to 
a  new  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  pot?” 

His  twinkly  blue  eyes  clouded  and 
he  declared,  “I  am  sure  that  no  one  at 
the  agency  or  the  company  knew  that 
convection.”  He  added  thoughtfully, 
“Maybe  one  of  our  more  swinging 
copywriters  wrote  it.  I’ve  only  been 
here  a  few  months.  I’m  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.” 

He  hurried  out  to  find  out  who  had 
been  responsible  for  the  startling 
phraseology  and  returned  with  a  girl 
in  her  late  20’s;  long  black  hair  pulled 
back  in  a  black  and  white  scarf  fell 
over  a  white  shirt  tucked  neatly  into  a 
black  skirt — a  vision  out  of  Fellini. 
Her  name  was  Linda  Gorelick  and  she 
said  she  got  her  inspiration  from  un¬ 
der  ground  movies. 

She  stood  to  one  side  of  shelves 
crammed  with  hair  spray,  snap-on 
curlers  and  setting  lotion.  Strassler 
relaxed  as  she  insisted,  “Anything  can 


turn  you  on,  music  or  anything  else.” 
She  knew  what  it  meant,  she  said,  but 
she  was  going  to  use  words  like  that 
all  the  time  to  make  contact  with 
young  people. 

“I  guess  I’m  the  square  in  the 
crowd,”  Strassler  sighed  as  he  showed 
me  into  the  Mondrian-like  black-edged 
corridor  that  led  to  the  elevator. 

The  next  stop  was  a  little  less  posh 
(no  carpets  in  the  halls).  Edwin  Van 
Brunt,  partner  in  the  firm  of  the  same 
name,  sat  in  a  spacious  office,  his  dull 
brown  suit  set  off  by  a  loud  red-orange 
rug.  His  eyes,  set  in  a  balding  skull, 
peered  through  black  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  and  he  announced  bitingly: 
“I’m  surprised  to  find  the  Realist  is 
limited  in  its  appreciation  of  what’s 
happening  with  the  language.” 

He  pointed  to  a  jumbo  sized  button 
that  said,  “WMCA  turns  people  on.” 
“This  particular  campaign  is  addressed 
to  advertisers  and  smart  young  people. 
Its  hep  [sic].  It  had  no  reference  to 
anything  illegal.  The  buttons  were  part 
of  a  promotion  campaign  that  ended 
up  at  a  discotheque  party  at  Shep¬ 
herd’s,”  he  added  heply. 

I  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  and  he 
snapped,  “None  of  your  business.” 
Then  he  stated  insistently:  “Let  me 
repeat  once  again  so  it’s  absolutely 
clear  that  there’s  no  reference  to  pot 
or  anything  illegal  implied  or  other¬ 
wise  in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  no  con¬ 
doning  of  the  use  of  marijuana  or 
dope  in  any  form  or  even  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  exists.” 

Exit  one  shriveled,  disillusioned  re¬ 
porter. 

Chapter  three  takes  place  high  in 
the  glistening,  glass  palace  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  the  fairy-tale  kingdom  of 
Henry  R.  Luce.  A  pleasant,  chunky 
man  of  31  puffed  on  little  brown  cigars 
and  chuckled,  “You  say  it’s  marijuana. 
Hah!”  Then  he  sobered  up.  “All  this 
business  about  marijuana  and  so.  I’d 
rather  not  comment  on  it.”  Then  added, 
“The  teenagers  have  accepted  these 
terms  and  they  mean  very  simple  in¬ 
nocent  things.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  into  the 
blue  carpet,  and  I  glanced  around  the 
room.  A  hi-fi,  stacks  of  records,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  Russian  jazz  festival 
and  an  Italian  travel  poster  from  Spo- 
leto  pealing  off  the  wall. 

He  suddenly  became  nervous.  “This 
is  rather  touchy.  I  thought  you  wanted 
to  talk  about  rock  and  roll.” 

A  secretary  stepped  in  to  announce 
a  story  conference,  and  he  excused 
himself,  making  me  promise  to  wait 
until  he  got  back  so  he  could  explain 
Time’s  innocence  of  all  degenerate  in¬ 
tent. 

“At  the  story  conference  I  spoke  to 
the  Senior  Editor,”  he  said  on  his  re- 
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I  The  Authenticity  of  FDR ’s  Secret  Testament 
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by  Sidney  Bernard 

When  the  secret  document  was  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  deeply  recessed  pigeon¬ 
hole  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  old 
rolltop,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  worry 
among  the  immediate  family.  The  im¬ 
plications  were  a  threat,  to  put  it  mild¬ 
ly,  to  Democratic  Party  unity  on  the 
highest  level.  Talk  is  that  Elliot  Roose¬ 
velt,-  closest  to  being  the  maverick  his 
father  was,  opted  for  exposure  of  the 
document. 

On  the  other  hand,  FDR  Jr.,  because 
of  his  cabinet  level  post  in  the  present 
Administration,  strongly  favored  a  no¬ 
talk  line.  And  very  soon,  after  some 
hushed  counsel  among  old  politicos  of 
the  FDR  stripe,  an  inevitable  schism 
developed:  for  full  and  immediate  dis¬ 
closure;  for  equally  decisive  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  mysterious  document. 

Because  of  a  testy  parallel  with  Len- 
ins  famous  secret  warning,  the  FDR 
paper  began  to  be  whispered  about  as 
the  “FDR  Secret  Testament.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lenin, 
after  seizures  which  left  him  partially 
paralyzed,  had  warned  in  his  remarks 
to  party  comrades,  and  later  in  the 
disputed  secret  paper  itself,  that  Jo¬ 
seph  Stalin  was  not  to  be  trusted.  And 
further,  that  Stalin’s  inordinate  will  to 
rule-or-ruin  was  to  be  resisted  with  the 
greatest  force. 

We  know  that  Lenin  died  not  long 
after,  thus  removing  the  one  political 
and  moral  barrier  to  Stalin’s  napole- 
onic  rise. 

As  in  Lenin’s  case,  the  FDR  testa¬ 
ment  has  never  been  officially  acknowl¬ 
edged.  And  yet,  the  rumors  will  not  go 
away.  If  anything,  the  march  of  his¬ 
tory,  since  FDR’s  untimely  death, 
tends  toward  a  straightforward  confir¬ 
mation,  if  not  outright  prophesy,  of 
the  great  New  Deal  leader’s  deepest 
fears. 

And  what  were  these  fears?  What 
were  the  prophetic  words  written  down 
by  FDR  only  weeks  before  his  last  ill¬ 
ness?  Words  which  now,  20  exciting 
and  historic  years  later,  seem  to  threat- 


turn.  “He’s  of  a  different  era.  He 
knew  what  it  was  all  about.  But  Time 
meant  something  innocent,  like  getting 
your  kicks.”  He  implored  me  several 
times  not  to  reveal  his  name  in  the  in¬ 
terview  and  I  herewith  oblige. 

It’s  been  a  chastening  experience.  I 
mean,  Edwin  Van  Brunt  would  prob¬ 
ably  swing  rather  haltingly  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  I  would  have  given  him  a 
chance.  Even  the  man  from  Time  could 
have  'climbed  out  of  his  bag.  It  looks 
like  they’re  going  to  just  make  dough 
on  the  argot  while  aficionados  continue 
to  get  busted.  Somehow  it  doesn’t  seem 
right. 
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en  party  unity  at  the  highest  level? 
We  know  that  the  locus  of  the  alleged 
FDR  testament,  its  warning,  points  to 
the  very  White  House  chair  itself.  The 
chair  and  its  present  occupant,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

But  first  it  would  be  useful  to  sketch 
in  some  history,  however  brief  the  rec¬ 
ord,  of  the  Roosevelt-Johnson  relation¬ 
ship  at  the  time  of  the  New  Deal.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  FDR’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  second  term,  word  had 
come  up  from  Texas  that  a  young,  am¬ 
bitious  politico  (L.  B.  Johnson)  was 
doing  Herculean  work  for  the  New 
Deal  ticket. 

Friends  of  Johnson,  at  the  time,  had 
quoted  him  as  saying,  “The  train  of 
American  destiny  is  on  a  straight  line, 
from  Hyde  Park  to  Washintgon,  and 
I  figur’  I’m  going  to  stay  on  that  train.” 

Soon  after,  while  Roosevelt  was 
whistle-stopping  in  Texas,  young  John¬ 
son  secured  a  meeting  with  FDR.  From 
all  appearances  it  was  a  cordial  meet¬ 


ing  of  two  outgoing  political  pros,  with 
the  younger  man  doing  most  of  the 
listening.  And  yet  there  was  something 
about  Johnson’s  behavior  that  prompt¬ 
ed  one  witness  to  remark,  off  the  rec¬ 
ord,  that  “Lyndon  has  the  itch  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  without  the  conviction  of  talent, 
that  could  enable  him  to  shove  his  way 
to  the  White  House.” 

(The  nuance  of  the  word  “shove”  is 
important.  As  is  the  source  of  this  and 
other  quotes  of  the  period,  both  of 
which  in  a  moment.) 

More  significant  than  that  wry  quote, 
was  FDR’s  own  guarded  impression  of 
the  young  Texan.  The  New  Deal  chief 
was  heard  to  say  to  a  confidant,  “That 
cow  rassler  needs  watching.  He  has 
lots  of  Texas  charm,  but  then  Texas  is 
an  inflated  state  of  mind,  at  best.” 

All  of  this  (and  subsequent  quotes) 
can  be  found  in  that  very  useful  per¬ 
sonal  memoir  of  the  period,  Professor 
Paul  J.  J.  Kissenden’s  Travels  With 
FDR.  The  author  of  this  thin  volume, 
now  out  of  print,  was  one  of  the  early 
Roosevelt  braintrusters. 

Kissenden  recalls  that  the  FDR-LBJ 
meetings  were  infrequent,  and  hardly 
of  any  consequence,  in  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  one.  Clearly  FDR  had 
little  time  to  spend  pondering  over  the 
career  of  one  Lyndon  Johnson,  what 


with  the  mammoth  tasks  of  World  War 
II  facing  him. 

And  yet  there  were  occasions  when 
Johnson’s  activities,  as  a  rising  politico 
whose  influence  in  party  affairs  was 
growing,  came  in  for  at  least  mild  cen¬ 
sure  from  Roosevelt. 

Again,  referring  to  the  Kissenden 
memoir,  it  was  the  Professor’s  recol¬ 
lection  that  FDR,  on  one  such  occasion, 
capsuled  his  attitude  toward  the  Texan 
with  the  uncharitable  remark,  “John¬ 
son  remains  a  cow  rassler,  despite  the 
so-called  civilizing  influence  of  that 
great  emporium  of  debate,  the  House 
of  Representatives.” 

The  president  went  on  to  say,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kissenden,  that  “He  (LBJ) 
may  be  quick  in  the  art  of  war-war, 
but  he’s  crabfoot  slow  in  the  higher 
art  of  diplomatic  jaw-jaw.”  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  remark,  though  cryp¬ 
tic  when  taken  out  of  context,  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  FDR  at  the 
time  was  busy  planning  his  grand  de¬ 
sign  of  postwar  coexistence. 

As  Professor  Kissenden  recalls, 
“FDR  was  having  his  troubles  with  as¬ 
sorted  hawks  in  his  Administration, 
those  who  imagined  that  only  a  Pax 
Americana,  beefed  up  and  enforced  by 
a  growing  military  might,  would  be  a 
guarantor  of  U.S.  victory.  The  secret 
code  name,”  Kissenden  goes  on,  “for 
this  group,  which  was  led  by  Vice 
President  Truman  and  Representative 
Johnson,  was  Pax  Old  Glory.” 

That  FDR  was  more  than  a  minor 
prophet,  can  be  gleaned  from  Tru¬ 
man’s  precipitous  use  of  the  bomb 
against  Japan,  after  FDR’s  death. 

One  close  FDR  advisor,  according  to 
Kissenden’s  memoir,  summed  up  the 
troubled  conscience  in  high  Adminis¬ 
tration  circles  with  the  remark,  upon 
the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  that  “While  Harry  Truman 
inherited,  with  all  due  constitutional 
trimmings,  FDR’s  high  office,  never  let 
it  be  said  that  he  inherited  an  FDR 
go-ahead  for  that  act  of  wartime  van¬ 
dalism.” 

Of  course,  reports  Kissenden,  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  was  presumed  to  be  in 
hearty  agreement  with  Truman  on  the 
bomb. 

Here,  then,  is  the  background  of  the 
FDR  Secret  Testament.  And  what  of 
the  contents?  The  answer,  as  of  now, 
is  one  of  bits  and  pieces.  A  political 
jigsaw  puzzle,  at  best.  And  yet  the  ef¬ 
fort  at  a  solution,  at  finding  the  spine 
of  FDR’s  secret  thought,  must  be  made. 

Taking  rumor,  allegation  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  detective  work  all  together,  what 
the  testament  boils  down  to  is  that 
FDR  foresaw  the  day  when  Lyndon 
Johnson,  if  and  when  he  “shoved”  his 
way  to  the  White  House,  could  by  a 
rash  use  of  armed  interventions,  and 
precipitous  military  adventurism,  loose 
a  flood  of  anti-American  fear  and 
hatred  around  the  world. 

The  spine  of  the  testament  was 
FDR’s  belief  that  Johnson  would  have 
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no  scruples  about  bypassing  Congress, 
or  indeed  public  opinion,  in  his  weak¬ 
ness  for  military  solutions.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  alleged,  by  insiders  who  insist  the 
testament  is  real,  that  FDR  spelled  out 
his  fears  in  the  document  thusly: 

“Where  careful  diplomacy  is  called 
for,  you  can  depend  on  Lyndon  to  opt 
for  careless  militarism.”  (“Horse¬ 
trading”  is  the  word  FDR  used  in  the 
testament,  says  one  of  the  insiders, 
rather  than  “diplomacy.”) 

And  it  is  useful  here  to  recall,  from 
the  Kissenden  memoir,  a  wartime 
statement  attributed  to  LBJ — what  has 
since  become  known  in  Capitol  Hill 
circles  as  the  “Shoot  From  the  Hipster, 
Texas  Style  Syndrone.”  LBJ’s  remark 
went,  “I  would  never  let  legalisms 
stand  in  the  way  of  military  action, 
‘specially  when  we’  all  are  winning.” 

Interest  in  the  testament  waned  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eisenhower  years  on  Capitol 
Hill.  It  took  the  great  Democratic 
Party  rivalry  of  Senators  Johnson  and 
Kennedy,  for  the  top  spot  in  the  1960 
campaign,  to  quicken  the  pace  of  spec¬ 
ulation. 

Time  and  again  it  was  said  that 
JFK  was  aware  of  the  testament.  And, 
most  significant,  that  he  fully  shared 
Roosevelt’s  fears.  But  he  preferred, 
the  theory  goes,  not  to  use  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  his  campaign  against  Johnson. 
His  reason:  the  party  image  would 
suffer  a  mortal  blow. 

One  recollection,  from  a  member  of 
the  so-called  Kennedy  Mafia,  would 
seem  to  confirm  this.  The  member  had 
said  (to  a  Washington  Post  staffer, 
who  has  never  confirmed  or  denied  the 
quote)  that  “Jack  Kennedy  had  his 
work  cut  out  for  him,  all  but  sitting  on 
Bobby  like  a  hobby  horse,  for  fear 
brother  Bobby  would  leak  word  about 
the  document.” 

For  that  moment,  the  member  went 
on,  “Jack  had  convinced  Bobby  that 
quietus  was  the  better  part  of  valor, 
if  victory  was  to  be  assured.”  (And  if 
the  grammar  was  a  bit  off  here,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  strategy,  most 
definitely,  was  quite  on  target.) 

One  touchy,  side-note,  as  well,  is  very 
revealing  of  Bobby’s  fury  as  a  cam¬ 
paigner.  It  seemed,  according  to  the 
Mafia  member,  that  Bobby’s  animus 
toward  LBJ  was  flamed  by  a  Johnson 
remark,  made  to  a  party  neutral,  that 
“I  [LBJ]  always  had  my  suspicions, 
even  in  the  Roosevelt  days,  of  Harvard 
brain  trusts,  and  all  things  academic 
out  of  the  effete  Eastern  Seaboard.” 

The  Mafia  man  recalled  the  incident 
this  way:  “The  booze  was  flowing  free 
when  Johnson  let  loose  with  his  Har¬ 
vard  gem.  Even  so,  Bobby  would  not 
sit  still  for  that  kind  of  gratuitous 
jibe,  aimed  so  crudely  at  his  brother’s 
superior  scholarship.” 

The  member  summed  up  the  inci¬ 
dent:  “Bobby  was  ready  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  the  secret  paper  right  then 
and  there.  As  it  turned  out,  JFK  was 
so  convinced  of  his  impending  victory, 
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both  as  party  candidate  and  President¬ 
elect,  that  he  was  able  to  convince 
Bobby  not  to  rock  the  boat.” 

It  was  revealed,  in  this  context,  that 
Kennedy  felt  the  one  sure  way  of  han¬ 
dling  his  (JFK’s)  fears  re  Johnson,  as 
well  as  the  implications  of  the  testa¬ 
ment,  was  to  have  Johnson  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  spot. 

“I’ll  keep  Lyndon  in  the  quiet  pas¬ 
ture  of  the  Vice-Presidency,”  Kennedy 
was  heard  to  say  to  Bobby,  on  one 
tense  occasion.  “That  way  he’ll  have 
lots  of  time  to  dream  of  cows  and  bulls 
and  green  grass.  He’ll  run  the  country, 
mentally,  from  the  Pedernales;  I’ll  run 
it  for  real,  from  the  White  House  and 
Harvard.” 

Of  course  the  terrible  irony,  of  a 
depth  matching  Greek  tragedy,  was  the 
Johnson  succession  by  the  equally  an¬ 
cient  route  of  political  assassination. 

Which  bring  us  to  the  present,  a 
time  of  intense  speculation  over  the 
FDR  Secret  Testament. 

One  Capitol  insider,  who  himself  re¬ 
fuses  to  go  on  record  re  the  FDR  pa¬ 
per,  offers  nevertheless  some  sharp 
evidence  of  the  mood  of  disquiet  over 
it.  “No  after-hours  party,”  he  declared, 
“no  casual  meeting  of  politicos,  no  pri¬ 
vate  confab,  in  all  Washington,  is  free 
of  talk  on  that  paper.”  What  feeds  the 
fires,  added  the  insider,  is  President 
Johnson’s  “cold  turkey  intercepts  in 
Vietnam  and  Dominican  Republic.” 

Significantly,  it  is  these  very  actions 
that  prompted  one  observer  to  state, 
again  off  the  record,  that  “Johnson’s 
shooting  from  the  hip  is  a  case  of  pure 
prophecy  on  FDR’s  part;  he  knew  his 
onion  long  ago,  and  that  onion  is 
stenching  up  the  international  scene 
beyond  even  Roosevelt’s  very  effective 
sense  of  smell.” 

Additional  undercoating  for  the  Se¬ 
cret  Testament,  other  insiders  say,  was 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy’s  strong 
attacks  on  Johnsonian  policy  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Vietnam. 

It  was  pointed  out,  by  a  pro-testa¬ 
ment  man  close  to  the  Kennedy  en¬ 
tourage,  that  Bobby  Kennedy  “was 
using  a  kind  of  Aesopian  approach  in 
his  attacks.  If  you  read  him  closely, 
and  between  the  lines  [emphasis  is  the 
Kennedy  man’s],  you  begin  to  realize 
he  is  hewing  very  close  to  the  contents 
of  that  FDR  document.  Which  may  in¬ 
dicate,  and  this  is  my  hope,  that  Bobby 
is  ready  to  spring  the  truth  on  that 
paper  any  time  now.” 

And,  there  is  further  evidence  of 
what  can  be  called  a  “tell  it  as  it  is — 
right  now!”  line. 

The  theory  goes  that  the  avalanche 
of  critical  commentary  on  Johnson’s 
military  policy  from  large  sections  of 
the  independent  press,  such  as  Walter 
Lippman,  the  New  Reptiblic’s  TRB, 
the  Times’  James  Reston  and  Russell 
Baker,  et  al,  came  about  from  a  con¬ 
viction,  if  not  an  outright  “I  saw  it 
myself”  belief,  that  the  Roosevelt  Tes¬ 
tament  was  bona  fide. 


ft 


One  troubleshooting  UPI  reporter  on 

the  Washington  scene  went  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
has  already  leaked,  to  all  of  these 
newsmen,  and  to  Murray  Kempton  as 
well,  the  fact  of  the  FDR  testament. 

He  gave  as  evidence  of  his  claim,  the 
peculiar  coincidence  of  all  of  these 
commentators  filing — on  the  same  day! 
— a  series  of  uniformly  damaging  col¬ 
umns  relating  to  Johnson’s  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Caribbean. 

TRB  in  the  New  Republic:  “Lyndon 
Johnson  has  to  look  out  when  Senator 
Eastland,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Joe  Al- 
sop  and,  by  inference,  Barry  Goldwater 
shower  praises  on  his  policy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam. 
That  isn’t  consensus,  it’s  captivity. 


The  appetite  for  intervention  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on.  .  .  .” 


Again,  from  the  New  Republic : 
“President  Johnson  has  turned  a  civil 
war  in  South  Vietnam  into  an  Ameri¬ 
can  war  in  all  of  Vietnam.” 

James  Reston:  “He  [LBJ]  is  not  yet 
at  home  with  foreign  policy.  It  is  not 
the  sort  of  thing  he  can  grab  by  the 
lapels.  It  requires  great  precision  of 
speech,  a  sense  of  history  .  .  .  and 
these  have  never  been  his  strong 
points.  .  .  .” 

And,  again  from  Reston:  “He  is  at 
the  controls,  like  Walter  Mitty,  of  every 
bomber  over  Vietnam.  He  lands  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  with  every  ma¬ 
rine.  .  . 


The  Realist 


The  UPI  newsman,  who  pointed  out 

the  coincidence  of  these  same-day  com¬ 
ments,  offered  as  evidence  of  the  leak 
of  the  FDR  document,  by  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  Kennedy,  the  following  cogent  in¬ 
cident. 

“Senator  Kennedy,  the  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  these  columns  hit  (other  than  the 
New  Republic’s,  which  were  filed  at  the 
same  time,  but  appeared  on  a  later 
weekly  schedule),  had  phoned  Murray 
Kempton,  from  his  suite  at  the  Car¬ 
lyle,  and  invited  Kempton  up  for  some 
drinks. 

“Kennedy,  during  the  soiree,  had 
told  Kempton  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
an  open  break  with  President  Johnson; 
that  Johnson’s  penchant  for  bully  boy 
tactics,  where  cool  brains  were  called 


for,  was  something  that  not  only  he 
[RFK]  was  ashamed  of,  but  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  in  days  gone  by  had  this 
attitude,  too. 

“As  a  clincher,”  the  UPI  man  con¬ 
tinued,  “Senator  Kennedy  admitted 
that  the  FDR  Secret  Testament  was, 
in  fact,  a  reality,  and  was,  substantial¬ 
ly,  a  warning  of  just  the  road  Johnson 
was  taking  in  Vietnam,  etc. 

“The  revelation  of  the  testament’s  ex¬ 
istence  by  Senator  Kennedy  was  not 
for  direct  attribution.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Kempton  wanted  to  pass  the 
truth  of  it  along  to  other  journalists, 
he,  Senator  Kennedy,  would  not  veto 
the  action.” 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  RFK 
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leak,  as  the  UPI  man  revealed  it,  has 

Kempton  getting  the  tip  first.  And  that 
in  fact  Kempton  was  the  “fence,” 
whereupon  it  was  handed  down  to  the 
others  by  him.  The  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  of  sequence  is  understandable, 
given  the  explosive  nature  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.) 

Murray  Kempton,  the  UPI  inform¬ 
ant  went  on,  “Wasted  no  time.  He  put 
in  calls  to  Washington  and  New  York, 
to  Reston  and  the  others.  He  discussed 
the  document  with  them.  All  were  in 
agreement  that  it  was  real;  and  that 
the  implications  were  damaging  in  the 
extreme,  to  President  Johnson  and  U.S. 
foreign  policy  both. 

“The  big  rub,”  continued  the  UPI 
man,  “was  whether  to  break  the  story 
right  then  and  there.  After  much  soul- 
searching,  the  consensus  was  against 
breaking  the  story— at  least  without 
prior  authorization  from  the  family.” 

All  these  newsmen,  the  UPI  man 
added,  “have  long  felt  it  was  not  in 
their  province  to  break  the  story;  that 
the  testament  was,  in  a  true  sense,  a 
family  document.  And  that  FDR  Jr., 
who  is  believed  to  have  possession, 
alone  had  the  option  to  run  with  it  or 
suppress  it — as  he  apparently  chooses 
to  do.” 

As  a  postscript  to  the  RFK-Kempton 
leak,  the  UPI  man  gave  it  as  his  belief 
that  Senator  Kennedy,  who  in  the  past 
came  very  close  to  “springing  the 
story”  more  than  once,  “had  this  time 
around  a  damn  good  motive  for  his 
act:  .  a  Johnsonian  remark  that  he, 
Kennedy,  clearly  interpreted  as  a  cra¬ 
ven  jibe  at  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
brother,  the  late  President  Kennedy.” 

The  Johnson  remark  alluded  to  by 
the  UPI  man,  as  reported  in  the  New 
Republic,  went  “.  .  .  he  [LBJI]  rather 
tactlessly  said  he  wasn’t  going  to  sit  in 
a  ‘rocking  chair’  and  let  a  Latin  coun¬ 
try  go  Communist.  ...” 

Senator  Kennedy,  the  UPI  man  con¬ 
cluded,  “vowed  he’d  take  care  of  the 
insult  ‘with  a  bonus  offering.’  The  leak 
to  Kempton,  shortly  after,  was  the  bo¬ 
nus.  And  it  is  a  beauty  for  President 
Johnson !” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  rocking-chair 
crack,  which  one  Capitol  Hill  wit 
quickly  labelled,  “LBJ’s  rock,”  prompt¬ 
ed  others  besides  Senator  Kennedy  to 
speedy  anger.  One  loyal  JFK  man,  who 
was  with  the  late  President  at  Leyte 
Gulf,  declared  with  unconcealed  scorn 
that  “Lyndon  Johnson,  unlike  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  has  a  need,  border¬ 
ing  on  compulsion,  to  play  military 
heroics  from  the  safe  shores  of  the 
Potomac.” 

And  as  more  undercoating,  there 
was  sharp  rumor  of  a  Drew  Pearson 
column  that  never  saw  print,  a  column 
that  described  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  with  President  Johnson, 
the  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  four 
top-level  civilian  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  —  Rusk,  Bundy,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Katzenbach — in  attendance. 


The  meeting  was  called,  according 

to  Pearson’s  column,  to  discuss  the  se¬ 
verity  of  protest — especially  on  cam¬ 
puses— over  the  Vietnam  bombings  and 
Marine  landings  in  the  Caribbean. 

President  Johnson,  the  column  went 
on,  was  determined  to  firm  up  Rusk, 
and  Bundy,  and  even  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  in  what  he  believed  was  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  resolve,  on  their  part,  in  face  of 
those  protests. 

The  core  of  the  column,  as  described 
by  one  wire-service  newsman  (who  had 
seen  the  column  on  the  wires,  before 
the  “kill”  was  issued),  was  a  dressing- 
down  handed  to  Rusk-and-company  by 
the  senior  military  man  at  the  meeting, 
a  four-star  General.  Pearson  reported 
it  thus: 

General:  “Gentlemen,  it’s  either  talk 
with  these  commie  bastards,  and 
run;  or  button  up  and  give  ’em  the 
sharp  end  of  our  bayonets,  Viet- 
congs  or  Dominican  Castros  or  Who- 
evers.”  At  which  point,  the  President 
looked  down  on  his  aides  and  said, 
“Now,  let  us  go  out  and  tell  these 
professors  and  students  to  stick  to 
their  books,  and  leave  the  hot  kitchen 
work  to  the  military.  .  .  .” 

Here,  again,  the  peculiar  coincidence 
of  all  these  damaging  comments  sur¬ 
facing  on  the  same  day,  deserve  at¬ 
tention.  The  UPI  man’s  theory,  that 
the  thing  and  ferocity  of  the  comments 
relate  to  Senator  Kennedy’s  leak,  ap¬ 
pears  unassailable. 

“It  is  clear,”  the  UPI  man  put  it, 
“that  Pearson  and  the  others  were  em¬ 
boldened,  in  their  attacks  on  Johnson, 
by  the  contents  of  the  testament  itself, 
by  FDR’s  fears,  as  written  down  over 
20  years  ago,  of  a  Johnsonian  era  of 
confusion,  and  runaway  militarism. 
Bobby  Kennedy’s  disclosure  to  Kemp¬ 
ton,  at  long  last,  was  the  handle  they 
were  looking  for.” 

The  bits  and  pieces  fit  together  tight¬ 
ly;  and  the  existence  of  FDR’s  Secret 
Testament,  as  a  topic  of  conversation 
and  item  of  worry,  is  fast  becoming 
number  one  in  Washington  and  the 
Nation. 

Nor  will  the  testament  be  wished 
away  by  levity  alone — the  kind  of  lev¬ 
ity  offered  by  Abe  Fortas,  close  as  any 
to  the  Johnsonian  ear,  when  he  told  a 
newsman  recently:  “Secret  testaments 
come  and  go — from  Ptolemy  to  J.  Ed¬ 
gar — but  they  don’t  rate  much  more 
than  a  two-dollar  losing  racetrack 
ticket — usually.” 

s'  \ 

A  Treat  to  Beat  Your  Feet 

Allen  Dulles,  LBJ’s  fact-finder  in 
Mississippi,  offers  this  suggestion  to 
youths  going  there:  “Once  in  the  state 
they  should  keep  the  local  police  in¬ 
formed  of  their  movements  for  their 
own  safety.” 

That’s  like  turning  yourself  IN! 

Larry  Gore 

V _ _ / 
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Report  From  Minneapolis 

Report  From  Spokane 

by  Tad  Richards 

by  Don  Baumgart 

Among  the  real  unsung  heroes  of  the  movement  to 
destroy  the  Establishment  from  within  are  the  radio 
rock  ’n’  roll  disc  jockeys. 

In  their  own  way,  they  manage  to  slip  in  a  few  kicks 
to  the  groin  of  civilization — not  by  being  for  anything 
that  it’s  of  value  to  be  for,  but  by  being  against  any¬ 
thing  that  has  any  pretensions  to  value. 

And,  since  the  world  that  they  come  in  contact  with, 
insofar  as  the  adult  world  impinges  on  them,  is  just 
that — pretensions  to  value — they  give  a  kind  of  heart¬ 
ening  note  of  degeneracy  to  mass  culture  and  the  mass 
consciousness. 

Last  winter  a  state  senator  named  Fay  Child — apt 
name  for  a  politician — died.  The  next  day  I  turned  on 
the  car  radio,  and  they  were  playing  a  Beatles’  record. 

When  it  ended,  a  mellifluous  voice  said  with  somber 
dignity,  “And  now,  for  the  next  sixty  seconds,  we’ll 
hear  another  eulogy  for  the  late  Senator  Fay  Child,” 
and  then  immediately,  the  disc  jockey’s  voice  came  in 
in  typical  frenetic  disc  jokey  style:  “AND  THEN 
RIGHT  AFTER  THAT  WE’LL  BE  BACK  WITH 
ANOTHER  BEATLES  RECORD!!!!” 

Unfortunately,  I  got  to  my  destination  then  and 
didn’t  get  to  hear  either,  but  I  figure,  all  in  all,  I  got 
the  best  part  of  both. 

The  Sister  Kenny  Foundation  of  Minneapolis  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  American  Rehabilitation  Foun¬ 
dation. 

The  directors  of  the  Foundation  admitted  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  change  was  the  bad  publicity  which  had 
accrued  to  the  name  when  Marvin  Klein,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization,  was  convicted  of  embezzling 
all  kinds  of  money  from  the  poor  widows  and  orphans 
and  paraplegics  and  TB  sufferers  and  all  those  what- 
have-you  for  whom  the  money  was  intended — or  who 
had  contributed  it,  or  something. 

It  seems  they’re  ashamed  of  him. 

But,  all  things  considered,  Marvin  Klein  was  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  and  constructive  representatives 
of  the  Charitable  Foundation  Game  we’ve  had.  After 
all,  every  dollar  he  embezzled  ineant  95  cents  less  to  be 
spent  on  advertising  the  foundation  so  that  more  peo¬ 
ple  would  get  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and 
contribute  more  money  to  finance  more  advertising  to 
take  in  more  people  to. 

I’d  like  to  propose,  at  this  time,  that  The  Realist 
establish  a  new  foundation,  dedicated  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  an  honest  approach  to  dishonesty,  to  be  called 
the  Marvin  Klein  Foundation. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Minnesota  Bible  College,  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  Billy  Graham  Foundation,  decided  a  few 
years  ago  to  turn  itself  into  a  Liberal  Arts  college. 

They  hired  a  few  competent  men,  tried  to  get  their 
standards  straightened  away,  and  after  a  couple  of 
years  they  were,  in  due  course,  visited  by  the  regional 
accrediting  association. 

The  inspectors  evaluated  the  place,  and  told  them 
that  they  weren’t  quite  ready  for  accreditation  yet,  but 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


In  Spokane,  Washington’s  second  largest  city,  lack 
of  information  is  perpetuated  by  the  Cowles  newspa¬ 
pers  as  vigorously  as  Smokey  the  Bear  guards  his  for¬ 
ests.  Walter  Lippmann  can  be  found  in  only  three 
places :  Sy’s  Corner,  a  crowded  newsstand  and  coffee 
shop  in  the  heart  of  Skid  Road ;  a  bigger  but  similar 
out-of-town  newsstand  and  drugstore;  and  in  the  read¬ 
ing  room  of  the  public  library,  if  one  of  Sy’s  customers 
hasn’t  spilled  Apple  Jack  on  the  paper  or  fallen  asleep 
over  it. 

Then  along  came  the  John  Birch  Society  with  some 
information:  There’s  a  whole  world  (entirely  peopled 
by  Communists)  out  there  beyond  Sunset  Hill. 

Spokanites  like  world  affairs.  They  were  thrilled 
when  a  local  rightist  publication  called  The  Vigilante 
cried  out  against  “The  Red  Menace  in  Cheney!”  (Che¬ 
ney  is  18  miles  west  on  highway  10  and  is  the  home  of 
Eastern  Washington  State  College.  The  red  menace  was 
an  editorial  in  the  school  paper  advocating  that  Com¬ 
munist  Gus  Hall  be  allowed  to  speak  on  campus.) 

On  Easter  Sunday  Spokane  took  the  leap  into  inter¬ 
planetary  affairs.  Wayne  S.  Aho,  retired  Army  Intel¬ 
ligence  major  and  active  flying  saucer  lecturer,  was  in 
town. 

Clutching  my  dark  grey  Easter  egg  bearing  the 
scrawl,  “Jesus  will  return  as  an  undertaker,”  I  joined 
the  eager  audience.  I  wondered  if  John  Fuller’s  careful 
compilation  of  information  about  the  Exeter,  N.H., 
sightings  had  marked  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  rea¬ 
son  among  saucer  cultists. 

At  the  North  Spokane  YMCA  bulding  I  found  a  dusty 
folding  chair  at  the  rear  of  the  crowded  meeting  room, 
dusted  it  and  sat  down. 

Mrs.  Lenora  Croft  crossed  the  stage  and  tossed  a 
glib  pre-lecture  remark  to  her  audience.  “How  about 
that  Michigan  swamp  gas,  ladies  and  gentlemen !”  No 
one  snickered  with  her  at  the  obvious  absurdity.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  understood  what  she  was  talking  about. 

Mrs.  Croft  talked  easily  and  seemed  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed  on  saucer  sightings,  but  gave  the  impression 
that  all  the  real  information  was  being  saved  until 
later. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  impression  was  also  given 
by  Aho,  who  followed  Mrs.  Croft  and  was  billed  as  the 
main  speaker.  Instead  of  hearing  facts  about  UFOs,  we 
learned  that  Aho  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  with  real 
hand-split  logs.  We  also  heard  his  views  on  education, 
God,  the  future  of  mankind  and  a  little  about  how 
things  are  these  days  on  the  northwest  lecture  circuit. 

People  began  walking  out  in  twos  and  threes. 

Amid  the  massive  digressions  to  his  own  half  thought 
out  observations  on  life,  we  were  told: 

•  Aho  is  starting  a  grass  roots  movement  petitioning 
the  President  and  Congress  to  create  a  cabinet  post  to 
deal  with  space  visitation. 

•  A  Seattle  disc  jockey  has  broadcast  appeals  to  sau¬ 
cers  to  land  in  that  city  and  has  left  15-second  periods 
of  silence  for  replies  by  extra-terrestrials. 

•  There  is  no  history  of  corn  in  ancient  earth  agricul¬ 
ture. 

(Continued  'on  Page  23) 
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co-existing 

by  Saul  Heller 

Misconceptions  About  Doctors 

The  town  of  Colesville,  N.Y.  has  been  unable  to  get 
a  physician  to  live  in  its  precincts  for  the  past  three 
years.  Fifty-five  other  municipalities  in  the  state  with 
populations  in  excess  of  2,000  have  no  physicians.  The 
situation  seems  deplorable,  until  a  certain  interesting 
comparison  is  made  with  areas  that  have  physicians. 

According  to  statistics,  there  were  28  deaths  in  Coles- 
ville’s  population  of  4,200  during  1964  (the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available) .  This  is  a  death  rate 
of  6.6  per  thousand. 

In  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  which  has  an  ample  supply  of 
doctors,  there  were  1,002  deaths  for  a  population  of 
70,000.  The  death  rate  in  this  case  works  out  to  14.3 
per  thousand. 

It  turns  out  that  the  death  rate  per  thousand  for  the 
doctor-supplied  city  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
doctor-less  town. 

Maybe  we  should  reserve  our  sympathy  for  towns 
with  doctors,  not  those  without  them. 


fill 

Sex  Functions  of  the  FBI 

The  FBI  recently  fired  one  of  its  unmarried  em¬ 
ployees  for  permitting  his  lady  friend  to  spend  the 
night  with  him.  The  ex-employee,  less  ashamed  and 
contrite  than  a  bachelor  caught  in  such  deplorable  and 
perfectly  wholesome  circumstances  should  be,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  sue  Mr.  Hoover  for  violating  his  rights  of 
privacy. 

The  employee’s  dismissal  has  been  justified  by  the 
Bureau  on  the  grounds  that  the  parents  of  the  young 
men  and  women  working  for  the  FBI  must  be  sure 
that  their  sons  and  daughters  are  living  under  “exem¬ 
plary  standards.” 

The  standards  seem  a  bit  nebulous  when  we  consider 
that  an  FBI  employee  can,  with  little  risk  of  detection 
and  punishment,  masturbate,  commit  pederasty  with 
his  room-mate,  or  have  intercourse  with  his  dog. 

Let  him  reveal  the  stigmata  of  heterosexuality,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  exposes  himself  to  stern  FBI  reprisals  in 
his  parents’  name,  that  his  parents  would  never  think 
of  taking  in  the  name  of  the  FBI. 

It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  a  sexually  normal 
employee  is  as  capable  of  performing  his  duties  as  a 
perverted  or  ascetic  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man 
who  doesn’t  have  regular  sexual  relations  after  the  age 
of  25  will  not  develop  into  a  normally  aggressive  male, 
according  to  Havelock  Ellis,  great  sage  and  sex. 

An  FBI  policy  dedicated  to  keeping  young  bachelor 
employees  docile  and  unaggressive  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Bureau,  but  why 
blame  it  on  the  parents? 

August  1966 


The  FBI's  Secret  Pledge 

A  high  turnover  in  FBI  personnel  (34.4%  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  last  year)  recently  made  the 
news.  The  annual  exodus  of  agents  who  have  had  it  is 
attributed  to  the  stern  watch  Bureau  blue-noses  keep 
over  employees’  after-hours  activities. 

Not  only  are  FBI  bachelors  and  bachelorettes  tied  to 
standards  of  chastity  that  would  put  the  CIA  out  of 
business — employees  are  required  to  report  their  col¬ 
leagues’  indiscretions. 

This  insures  that  time  an  agent  might  put  in  brood¬ 
ing  about  sex  deprivations  is  more  profitably  spent 
making  sure  his  co-workers  stay  just  as  deprived. 

An  unauthoritative  and  uninformed  source  asserts 
that  the  following  pledge  is  taken  by  agents  hired  by 
the  FBI: 

I  pledge  that  I  will  peep  into  keyholes  of  colleagues’ 
rooms  just  before  retiring,  particularly  on  Saturday 
nights. 

If  I  see  sex  activities  going  on,  I  shall  stay  at  my 
post  indefinitely,  taking  notes  in  a  little  notebook  that 
is  to  be  kept  on  my  person  at  all  times. 

I  will  not  bring  suit  against  the  FBI  if  such  activi¬ 
ties  result  in  personal  injury. 

I  promise  to  observe  sex  activities  with  clinical  de¬ 
tachment,  keeping  my  trousers  buttoned  at  all  times.  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  note: 

‘"size  of  male  organ  involved  (flaccid) 

‘"size  after  erection 
‘"length  of  coitus 
‘"frequency  of  coitus 
‘"positions  used  by  participants 
‘"mouth-genital  contacts 
‘"cries  uttered  at  orgasm 
*time  required  to  achieve  orgasm 
‘"post-coital  activities 

I  pledge  to  record  my  obseiwations  in  handwriting 
that  is  clear  and  legible. 

To  prevent  unauthorized  personnel  (senators,  repre¬ 
sentatives,  investigating  committees)  from  inspecting 
my  little  sex  notebook,  I  promise  to  eat  it. 

I  shall  forever  abjure  and  forswear  the  claims  of 
friendship,  courtesy,  tact  and  commonsense,  to  better 
fulfill  my  functions  as  an  informer. 

I  shall  pry  whenever  prying  is  called  for,  and  even 
in  cases  where  it  isn’t  called  for,  to  remain  in  tip-top 
prying  condition. 

I  shall  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  that  sex  between  an 
unmarried  agent  and  another  party  is  immoral  and 
deleterious  to  the  well-being  of  the  Bureau,  unless  a 
superior  of  mine  is  involved,  in  which  case  the  matter 
is  none  of  my  goddam  business. 

Agents  and  other  employees,  our  unauthorized  source 
tells  us  further,  are  required  to  report  to  prying-prac¬ 
tice  twice  a  month.  At  such  times,  a  very  highly-placed 
FBI  official  demonstrates  the  proper  techniques  of  look¬ 
ing  through  keyholes,  eavesdropping,  bugging  col¬ 
leagues’  rooms,  and  doing  all  the  other  things  needed 
to  keep  morale  high  and  turnover  higher. 

Sometimes  the  demands  of  fighting  crime  conflict 
with  the  self-surveillance  activities  of  the  Bureau.  At 
such  times,  it  is  necessary  for  the  dedicated  agent  to 
look  at  crime  in  the  proper  perspective — viz.,  as  an 
activity  whose  perniciousness  is  relatively  minor,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  heinousness  of  extramarital  sex. 
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The  Village  Square 

by  John  Wilcock 


The  Silent  Balloons 

The  year  was  1944,  the  Pacific  War  had  gotten 
bogged  down,  and  somebody  in  Japan  had  a  marvel¬ 
lously  ingenious  idea.  Why  not  build  a  lot  of  balloons, 
load  them  with  incendiary  bombs  and  set  them  adrift 
across  the  ocean  to  set  fire  to  the  forest  areas  along 
America’s  Northwest  coast?  Well,  it  sounded  like  a 
good  idea  at  the  time. 

The  head  of  Japan’s  Central  Meteorological  Observa¬ 
tory,  Dr.  Sakuhei  Fujiwara,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
project  to  prepare  10,000  balloons,  studying  wind  cur¬ 
rents  so  that  at  least  one-third  would  reach  their  target. 
Because  the  balloons  were  made  of  paper,  glued  to¬ 
gether  in  thousands  of  strips  to  remain  airtight,  it 
was  necessary  to  conscript  several  high  school  girls 
working  in  converted  cinemas  and  theatres. 

Altogether,  9,300  balloons  were  launched  between 
November  1944  and  April  1945;  each  carried  80  pounds 
of  incendiaries  and  was  set  to  explode  in  three  or  four 
days,  depending  on  weather  conditions  when  released. 

After  that  there  was  silence.  -  Apart  from  a  few 
vague  references  in  Chinese  papers  in  December  1944 
to  some  of  the  balloons  landing  in  Montana,  no  other 
word  was  ever  heard.  After  the  war  all  Japanese  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  project  were  destroyed.  There  has 
never  been  any  U.S.  statement  on  the  affair.  The  story 
i§  told  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  This  Is  Japan,  an 
annual  compendium  of  stories  and  pictures  published 
by  Tokyo’s  biggest  daily,  the  Asahi  Evening  News. 


Time's  View  of  London 

Most  of  the  hipper  London  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  sounding  a  warning  about  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  virtually  unlimited  gambling  that  goes  on 
in  the  city.  Almost  anyone — gangster,  gunman,  goon — 
can  open  a  casino  or  club,  bribe  the  cops,  intimidate 
customers  or  neighbors  who  complain.  The  result  is,  as 
novelist  Richard  Condon  pointed  out  some  years  ago, 
that  London  is  becoming  one  of  the  world’s  most  cor¬ 
rupt  and  cynical  cities. 

Time  magazine,  with  its  usual  superficiality,  took  a 
look  recently,  proclaimed  it  Switched  On  and  prompt¬ 
ed  reporter  James  Cameron  to  reflect  that  “the  only 
moment  really  to  worry  is  when  Time  is  on  one’s  side.” 

London  is  now  pronounced  a  Swinging  City,  he  adds, 
“on  the  simple  basis  of  its  strip  clubs  and  its  bingo 
halls,  its  beat  groups  and  its  boutiques,  its  haystack 
hair  and  its  miniskirts.  With  its  curious  combination 
of  the  cynical  and  the  naive,  the  aloof  and  the  help¬ 
lessly  snobbish,  it  defines  London  wholly  in  the  child¬ 
like  terms  of  the  gossip-columnists  of  yesteryear  .  .  . 
and  the  wonderful  world  of  In.” 


Land  of  the  Deported 

Punch-drunk  politicians  like  to  stress  the  melting- 
pot  characteristics  of  this  country  to  demonstrate  how 
there’s  one  law  for  all,  whatever  race,  religion  or  creed. 
But  how  far  from  the  facts  this  sometimes  can  be  is 
shown  by  the  continued  existence  of  The  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  (49  East 
21  Street,  New  York  10010)  which  has  fought  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  deportation  cases  against  its  mem¬ 


bers  by  the  undemocratic  U.S.  Immigration  Service. 
Currently  they’re  challenging  an  attempt  to  deport 
Joseph  Sherman  who  arrived  here  as  a  14-year-old 
from  Poland  in  1920,  left  the  country  to  fight  for  the 
Loyalists  in  Spain  and  (said  the  Immigration  Service 
in  1961 — 23  years  after  the  event)  returned  here  in 
1938  “without  proper  inspection  of  his  papers.” 

Functional  Parts  Department 

Out  in  California  they’ve  been  busting  nudist  pub¬ 
lishers  again,  which  is  pretty  stupid  considering  all 
the  other  stuff  there  is  to  choose  from,  including  the 
25-cent  movie  “jerk-off”  arcades  in  downtown  L.A. 
Publisher  Ed  Lange,  who  puts  out  half  a  dozen  of  the 
world’s  most  attractive  magazines,  says: 

“Nudists  have  fought  for  years  in  the  courts  for  the 
right  to  tell  their  story,  to  illustrate  magazines  and 
books  with  natural  pictures.  .  .  .  People  are  recognizing 


that  the  body  is  but  a  machine — the  housing  in  which 
we  spend  our  lives.  This  body/machine,  in  which  the 
consciousness  •  and  spirit  reside,  is  basically  an  inte¬ 
grated  collection  of  functional  parts,  each  important  to 
our  existence. 

“It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any  one  part  or 
function  of  our  body  can  be  more  sinful,  lewd,  lascivi¬ 
ous,  obscene  or  less  worthy  than  any  other  part,  for  all 
parts  and  functions  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.” 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (3  mil¬ 
lion  members,  according  to  a  recent  AP  report)  is  still 
talking  about  “sexual  anarchy”  which  it  terms  “a 
symptom  of  man’s  alienation  from  God,  his  neighbors 
and  himself.”  Which  translated  means  that  when  peo¬ 
ple  get  to  dig  sex  they’re  less  interested  in  church. 

Reading  Matters 

•  Lisa  Hobbs  is  a  Hearst  reporter  and,  therefore,  suf¬ 
fers  from  guilt  by  association.  Her  book,  I  Saw  Red 
China  (McGraw  Hill,  $4.95)  might  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tain  Hearstian  bias  but  turns  out,  instead,  to  be  the 
fairest,  most  interesting,  and  probably  most  objective 
of  all  the  (numerous)  books  on  China  in  the  past  year. 

•  The  12-page  brochure  that  Argosy  Publications 
(6311  Yucca,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028)  puts  out  on  its 
book,  Merchants’  Manual,  contains  such  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  index  (“12  Angles  Deadbeats  Use  to  Beat  the  Bill 
Collector,  7  Illegal  Practices  of  Unethical  Collection 
Agencies,  12  Improper  Methods  of  Collecting  Debts, 
The  Psychology  of  the  Debtor:  15  Types,”  etc.)  that 
you  really  don’t  need  the  book. 

•  The  Keeper’s  Voice  (30c  from  1263  Sixth  Avenue, 
San  Francisco  22,  Calif.)  promises,  for  a  future  issue, 
a  discussion  of  whether  zoos  are  necessary,  adding:  “It 
is  true  that  almost  all  zoos  should  be  changed  in  revo¬ 
lutionary  manner  in  matters  of  purpose,  educational 
value,  care  and  presentation  of  animals.” 

©  An  exclusive  picture  story  in  the  Maypril  issue  of 
The  Wretched  Mess  News  (37c  from  West  Yellowstone, 
Montana)  shows  “How  To  Mail  A  Moose.” 
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(Continued  from  Cover) 

There  were  barbells  and  a  bicycle  exerciser  which  I 
took  to  be  Williams’ — he  looked  as  if  he  used  them.  I 
began  to  think  about  just  going  home  and  cracking  a 
bottle  open.  (My  income  features  the  lower  priced 
ports.)  I  went  into  the  bathroom  and  rebuilt  myself 
on  the  heel  of  the  Gordon’s. 

The  Dionysian  loft  was  150'  by  60'  and  high-ceiling- 
ed  in  silverfoil.  One  150'  brick  wall  was  entirely  painted 
silver.  All  overhead  pipes  were  wrapped  in  silverfoil, 
while  against  the  ceiling  floated  two  huge  aluminum- 
foil  inflated  pillows.  They  had  been  manufactured  on  a 
silver  worktable,  where  lay  several  great  sheets  of 
aluminum  foil  with  signs  saying  Do  Not  Touch. 

These  folded  sheets  are  hot-ironed  together  at  the 
edges  and  then  filled  with  gas,  so  they  float.  Why? — 
for  kickies.  (As  a  fact,  they’re  sort  of  fun  to  play 
with.) 

Not  only  was  the  telephone  silver,  the  desk  was 
sprayed  silver.  The  bathroom  walls  were  coated  with 
silver-foil,  the  porcelain  commode  was  sprayed  silver 
right  down  to  the  waterline,  file  cabinets  were  silver, 
work  cabinets,  all  chairs,  a  theatrical  traveling  trunk, 
the  sink  where  Williams  had  shaved,  and  two  24-bottle 
cases  of  Coke— all  were  silver,  including  the  Coke 
bottles. 

Then  Warhol  arrived.  He  was  silver. 

His  hair  had  been  retouched  with  silver,  then  allowed 
to  fade.  In  dark  glasses,  he  looked  about  39.  He  wore 
a  brown  leather  jacket  open  over  a  blue  sweater  let¬ 
tered  Wagner  College,  puce  corduroy  pants,  and  high- 
heeled  cowboy  boots.  His  nose  was  veiny.  Despite  his 
dark  shields,  he  seemed  a  completely  gentle  person  and 
walked  delicately  on  his  high  heels.  Blond,  he  was  slim 
as  everyone  else  in  the  loft. 

Three  battered  couches  form  a  tiny  living  room  area 
near  the  lunar  telephone.  A  young  lad  named  Paul,  who 
had  a  corona  of  nitty  hair  like  a  centurion’s  helmet, 
played  a  harmonica  constantly,  to  everyone’s  annoy¬ 
ance,  while  the  rock  ’n’  roll  blasted.  There  were  4  or  5 
late  teen-age,  pre-adult  girls  sprinkled  about  in  ratty 
clothes,  one  of  whom  kept  her  dress  hiked  back  above 
her  hosiery.  (Perhaps  she  wanted  to  be  in  the  flick.) 

Then  Mario  arrived. 

Mario  is  Spanish,  30,  and  looks  20.  He  is  personable, 
small,  has  deer’s  eyes  and  speaks  with  soft  edges, 
sibilance  and  wonder  about  everything.  I  introduced 
myself  as  a  friend  of  Larry’s. 

“But — don’t  you  write  or  something?  You  write 
novels,  Larry  tol’  me.” 

“Yes.  Well,  I’m  going  to  make  a  movie.” 

“Great!  There,  you  see!” 

He  introduced  me  to  Andy.  “Andy,  this  is  Don.  He 
is  a  writer  and  he’s  gong  to  make  a  movie.” 

“I’d  like  to  write  something  about  this  afternoon  as 
a  kind  of  event.” 

“Wonderful,”  Andy  said  softly.  “I’m  glad.” 

Mario  went  back  to  the  sink  to  dress.  “It  will  take 
me  an  hour  just  to  make  up.”  It  took  90  minutes. 

Larry  materialized.  “I’ve  brought  some  wine.  Bottle 
for  you,  bottle  for  Mario.  I  stood  out  front  for  half  an 
hour  trying  to  get  in.  This  is  that  marsala.  Where’s 
Warhol?” 

“That’s  him,  in  the  silver.” 
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A  fellow  named  Arnold  came  over.  Arnold  and  Larry 
had  been  in  Flaming  Creatures — which  was  a  movie 
about  an  orgy  on  a  rooftop  and  featured  some  twenty 
or  so  young  people  in  the  nude  and  locked  in  lascivious 
embraces,  precoital  foreplay  and  mutual  masturbation. 
It  was  pretty  frank  and  the  police  decided  to  lock  it  up. 

“Aside  from  the  orgy,  it  was  a  very  lousy  movie,” 
Larry  said. 

“I  never  saw  it,”  Arnold  said.  He  is  a  jeweler  and  a 
weightlifter ;  he  had  a  heart  attack  six  months  ago 
while  waiting  for  a  subway.  “Who  were  you  with  ?” 

“I  was  with  Sheilah  [Sheilah  is  a  pseudonym  here]. 
She  was  jerking  me  off  and  I  was  groping  her  and 
Jack  [ Flaming  Creatures  was  by  Jack  Smith]  kept  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Keep  that  up,  keep  it  going,  I’ll  get  to  you  in  a 
minute.’  So  finally  he  gets  to  us  and  down  comes  Jack 
with  the  camera  right  onto  Sheilah’s  hand  and  me.  I 
have  the  most  famous  cock  in  underground  movies.” 

“Did  you  see  that  twat  I  was  with?” 

“No,  who  was  she?” 

Arnold  named  her.  “And  do  you  know,  a  half  hour 
after  the  take,  I  brushed  her  hand  accidentally  and  she 
jumped  like  I’d  electrocuted  her.” 

“Broads,”  Larry  said.  “Same  with  me,  Arnold.  After 
the  movie  Sheilah  wouldn’t  talk  to  me.  You’d  think  I’d 
done  something  wrong.” 

“I’ve  heard  this  story  five  times  now,”  I  said.  “What 
I  want  to  know  is,  did  you  come?” 

“Do  you  know,  the  whole  situation  was  so  embar¬ 
rassing  I  could  hardly  get  a  hard-on.  A  pure  fantasy 
situation  but  the  reality  was  too  much.” 

“Well,  Larry,  that’s  why  she  wouldn’t  talk  with 
you.” 

Arnold  told  us  about  his  heart  attack.  “It  was  like 
someone  using  the  dull  side  of  a  meat  cleaver  to  get 
out  of  my  chest.  Nobody  would  help  me.  I  asked  the  guy 
in  the  cage  to  call  a  doctor  and  he  just  looked  at  me 
like  a  nut.  I  just  went  in  and  sat  down  and  finally  two 
guys  went  out  to  get  a  cop  for  me.  Two  cops  came  and 
some  guys  with  a  stretcher.  But  I  wouldn’t  let  them 
put  me  on  it.  ‘I’ll  walk  out,’  I  said. 

“So  I  kept  wanting  to  pass  out  but  I  stayed  awake 
until  they  got  me  on  the  table — then  whoosh.  They  kept 
me  in  this  Intensive  Care  Ward  for  a  week.  Men, 
women,  sex  made  no  difference  there,  because  half  these 
people  died.  I’d  lay  there  and  watch  them  wheel  out  the 
corpses. 

“And  age! — age  made  no  difference.  One  16-year-old 
boy,  I  asked  him,  ‘What’s  wrong  with  you?’  ‘I  had  a 
heart  attack,’  he  says.  There  were  two  20-year-old  girls 
there  with  heart  attacks.  I  don’t  write  well  but  I’m 
gonna  learn  to  type  and  I’ll  write  a  book  called  Inten¬ 
sive  Care  Ward.  I  can  write  as  well  as  Jack  Kerouac 
at  least.  I  was  with  Jack  in  the  merchant  marine.  He’s 
sitting  there  with  this  tall  pile  of  paper.  I  says,  ‘What’s 
that,  Jack?’  ‘It’s  a  story,’  Jack  says.  ‘Wow,  Jack,  you’re 
gonna  have  to  trim  that  down  a  bit,  aren’t  you?’  ‘My 
ghostwriter  will  do  that,’  Jack  says.” 

“You  mean  editor,”  I  said. 

It  was  now  4:30.  There  was  talk  of  last  week’s 
rushes  being  shown,  but  they  weren’t.  A  tall,  lanky 
blond  in  black  sweatshirt  and  black  pants  loaded  the 
film  case  with  a  35-minute  reel.  About  twenty  people 
milled  around,  a  few  very  well  dressed  and  horsey. 
Larry  came  back  from  Mario,  who  had  a  girl  helping 


him  with  his  lashes  while  he  held  a  sweater  over  his 
bra. 

“Mario  wants  to  know  if  you’d  like  a  role,”  he  said  to 
me.  “You  could  play  the  movie  director  in  the  second 
reel.” 

“Great!” 

Dan  Williams  came  by.  I  said,  “Andy  isn’t  doing 
much  painting  any  more,  is  he?” 

“Oh,  yes,  he’s  painting  some  more  Campbell’s  Soup 
cans  to  make  some  money  to  make  some  movies.  He  had 
a  Hollywood  deal  set  up  but  it  fell  through.” 

I  asked  Larry,  “But  this  is  all  for  money,  isn’t  it? 
The  movies  and  the  paintings  both,  they’re  just  for 
gullible  people.” 

“Of  course,”  Larry  said. 

Arnold  was  reading  a  nudist  magazine.  Larry  and  I 
walked  over  to  get  seconds. 

“This  belongs  in  that  bottom  drawer  there  and  put 
it  back.  Just  a  minute,  I  want  to  copy  some  addresses.” 

Arnold’s  concern  for  the  magazine  became  justified 
when  we  saw  that  it  had  no  price  on  it.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  within  told  that  this  particular  magazine  was  ten 
bucks,  while  others  were  $20,  $30  and  even  $50  an 
issue.  In  color  and  unretouched  by  human  hands,  all  the 
nudists  were  in  their  teens  or  early  twenties;  several 
of  the  men  were  very  well  built,  even  semitumescent, 
and  the  girls  were  just  lovely.  It  was  one  of  those  rare 
times  in  life  when  the  word  exciting  in  relation  to  a 
published  work  meant  just  that.  Even  the  guys  began 
to  be  exciting. 

“I  can’t  look  at  this  any  more,”  I  said  just  as  a 
passing  girl  leaned  over  and  pointed  a  fingernail  at  an 
especially  tumescent  lad’s  tumescence  and  said,  “He’s 
built.” 

“He’s  cheating,”  I  said.  “You  can  see  he  just  came 
out  of  the  shower.” 

“Hah!”  she  said,  gong  over  to  a  couch  where  she  sat 
curled  in  a  sneer. 

Arnold  told  us  about  another  movie  he’d  been  in.  “I 
had  these  fangs  and  a  turkish  towel  and  I’m  the  Beast 
from  the  Black  Lagoon  and  I’m  supposed  to  rape  this 
naked  girl  who  has  been  swimming  in  my  pool.  So  this 
girl,  what  a  bush  on  her,  am  I  ready !  But  Andy  wants 
to  do  the  rape  himself,  but  he  screws  it  up  and  here 
I’m  waiting,  man,  I’m  waiting  and  ready” 

Mario  called  him  for  help. 

“Did  he  mean  Andy  Warhol?” 

“Beats  me,”  Larry  said. 

We  went  over  to  Mario.  “Andy  wants  me  to  sing  for 
de  whole  movie,”  Mario-Lana  said.  “Everything  I  say 
I  have  to  sing.  I  can  carry  a  tune,  but  making  up 
everything  I’m  going  to  say  and  singing  it  too,  that’s 
very  hard.  How  do  you  like  my  new  red  wig?  I  just 
got  it.” 

“It’s  gorgeous,”  Larry  said.  “Very  nice.” 

At  this  moment  Mario  was  the  best-looking  broad  in 
the  house.  Really  rather  exciting,  a  cross  between 
Simone  Signoret  and  Lupe  Velez.  Lana  Turner?  No. 

Mario  has  his  personal  make-up  kit  and  wardrobe 
and  is  deeply  proud  of  his  ability  to  pass  as  a  girl.  He 
now  wore  a  purple  dress  with  sleeve  flounces,  high 
heels,  long  lashes,  carmine  lipstick,  falsies,  feminine 
underwear,  and  was  a  frankly  interesting  proposition. 
Her  eyes  were  mournful,  or  soulful. 

He  was  piqued  and  pettish.  When  he  complained 
about  what  he  thought  Andy  would  ask  him  to  do,  his 


mascaraed  eyes  made  you  start;  the  effort  of  his  make¬ 
up  was  unnerving.  She  made  you  feel  concerned  for  her. 
Her  eyes  were  wet  pearl  and  glossy  calfskin.  Her 
lips.  .  .  . 

“I  don’t  now  what  I’m  supposed  to  do,”  she  pouted. 
“How  do  you  say  it  now,  Johnny  Stefano?” 

“Stompamto,  Rene,”  Larry  said.  (Rene  is  Mario’s 
true  name.) 

“Stompanato!”  she  cried,  stomping  her  heels  on  the 
name  like  a  Spanish  dancer.  With  all  his  whorish  make¬ 
up  on,  Rene  looked  a  spent  25,  not  22,  while  his  eyes — 
though  still  with  illusions — had  a  weary  knowledge  and 
feminine  insight,  rather  as  if  Maria  Montez  had  been 
streetwalking  for  a  year. 

Andy  walked  up  and  said,  “We’re  going  to  have  a 
script  conference  downstairs.” 

“I’m  ready,”  Mario  said,  like  a  child.  “Oh,  I  haven’t 
got  my  nail  polish  on !”  He  reached  in  distress  into  his 
purse  on  the  floor  and  plucked  out  his  polish.  “You 
have  to  come,  too,”  she  said,  doing  a  lousy  job  with  the 
polish,  “you’re  my  movie  director,  Don,  and  you’re  my 
lover  in  the  movie,  Larry.” 

“Is  there  really  a  script?”  I  asked. 

“I’m  so  mad  at  Andy,”  she  said.  “He  just  puts  you 
out  there  and  makes  you  do  everything.  And  here  I  am 
the  only  one  who  is  supposed  to  speak  for  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes.  Oh,  what  am  I  going  to  sing?” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Warhol  is  the  man  who 
filmed  Empire,  which  was  8  solid  hours  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  at  night  until  dawn  and  was  filmed  with 
a  stationary  camera  from  a  nearby  skyscraper.  He  also 
filmed  the  stationary  Sleep,  which  was  6  solid  hours  of 
a  man  sleeping  and  in  this  the  merest  turn  of  the  head 
or  swallowing  became  earthshaking  actions.  He  also  did 
Blowjob  more  recently,  which  is  a  35-minute  shot  of  a 
man’s  face  while  fellatio  is  performed  on  him  off- 
camera  ;  the  big  moment  there  was  when  the  man  reach¬ 
ed  for  and  lighted  a  cigaret. 

Recently,  though,  Warhol  has  been  toying  with  the 
zoom  lens  and  even  tilting  the  camera  a  bit.  If  his 
earlier  technique  harks  back  to  the  Stone  Age  of  cine¬ 
ma,  his  length  is  nonetheless  Tolstoyan  as  his  films 
inflate  a  gnat  into  a  baseball  and  effortlessly  exhaust 
their  subjects.  Curiously,  a  sense  of  dwelling,  of  inten¬ 
tional  art,  sometimes  wells  out  of  the  screen. 

Harlot  (in  which  Mario  plays  Harlow),  The  Life  of 
Juanita  Castro  (about  Castro’s  sister)  and  Arthur 
(about  Sybil  Burton  Christopher’s  jet  set  discotheque) 
have  implicit  social  content  no  matter  what  their  tech¬ 
niques.  One  thinks  about  Blowjob,  after  the  initial 
shock,  “It  happens,  it’s  a  legitimate  subject,  and  who 
is  to  say  the  man  isn’t  in  bed  with  his  wife?” 

Mr.  Stompanato  would  automatically  have  some  kind 
of  comment  to  make  about  Hollywood,  much  the  same 
as  a  Warhol  canvas  composed  of  dozens  of  cans  of 
Campbell’s  Soup  is  a  comment  about  American  society. 
Implacably,  a  Warhol  film  drives  forward,  through  in¬ 
ertia  and  tedium,  to  arrive  at  a  completely  detached 
statement  similar  in  objectivity  to  his  soup  cans  or  his 
Brillo  box  sculpture. 

“Are  all  these  people  faggots?” 

“They  sure  look  it,”  Larry  said.  “Arnold  isn’t.  I 
don’t  know  about  Andy.  But  he  sure  surrounds  himself 
with  types  I  personally  would  avoid  trying  to  meet.” 

We  all  went  down  to  the  “script  conference.” 

It  took  place  in  a  completely  bare  wing  of  a  ware- 
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house.  The  camera  was  already  set  up,  tiers  of  flood- 
lamps  burned,  and  a  small  mike  was  being  hung  over 
the  playing  area.  This  last  was  retricted  to  about  five 
square  feet;  Mario  could  move  a  yard  and  a  half  either 
sideways  or  toward  the  camera. 

With  no  visible  props  excepting  a  hamburger  and  a 
Coke,  a  container  of  milk,  a  single  goblet  (and  an  off- 
camera  wardrobe  of  sweaters  and  skirts),  the  actors 
were  to  transform  the  bare  area  variously  into  an  un¬ 
specified  room  in  Lana’s  house,  her  studio,  a  sound- 
stage  where  she  was  making  a  film,  and  back  into  the 
nameless  original  room  where  Lana  not  only  ate  lunch 
but  changed  clothes. 


As  for  the  script  conference,  it  consisted  of  Mario 
asking,  “Where  do  I  set  the  Coke  bottle?  I  can’t  set  it 
on  the  floor.” 

“Set  it  on  the  floor,”  Andy  said. 

“Andy,  I  can’t  do  that!  I  just  won’t  do  it.  I  wouldn’t 
set  a  Coke  bottle  on  the  floor.” 

“Then  have  the  maid  take  it  away.” 

“Oh,  all  right,  but  I  really  do  wish  I  had  a  table  or 
a  chair,  something  to  work  with.” 

In  brief,  the  conference  was  not  about  the  story, 
since  that  didn’t  exist  yet;  it  was  held  simply  to  help 
Mario  convince  himself  of  the  reality  of  whatever  de¬ 
veloped.  Not  only  does  he  necessarily  have  to  carry  the 
film,  having  the  only  speaking  role,  Mario  also  has  a 
sense  of  total  commitment  that  blinds  him  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  and  banality  of  the  whole  project. 

Mario  hasn’t  the  slightest  idea  that  he  is  light  years 
away  from  looking  like  Lana  Turner;  it  is  enough  that 
as  a  star  in  his  own  right,  he  can  be  any  woman  he 
says  he  is.  He  could  as  well  be  Rita  Hayworth,  he 
would  do  it  with  exactly  the  same  intonations  and  ges- 
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tures.  As  his  reviews  attest,  he  is  a  serious  artist  and 
his  picture  appears  in  highbrow  film  magazines.  With 
peculiar  Spanish  dreaminess,  he  enters  fantasy  like  a 
cat. 

Paul,  the  annoying  young  lad  on  the  harmonica, 
walked  about  playing  so  loudly  in  the  echoey  wing  that 
the  technicians,  Andy  and  the  actors  had  to  shout  above 
him;  apparently  no  one  wanted  to  tell  him  to  shut  up. 
A  woman  called  Vyvian  herein,  who  played  the  maid, 
was  dark-haired,  getting  heavy  in  her  late  30s,  wore 
horn  rims  and  a  solid-fuschia  dress,  stared  at  him 
angrily.  Paul  kept  improvising  blues,  sometimes  mak¬ 
ing  sucking  and  kissing  sounds,  and  would  come  up 
behind  people  and  blow  in  their  ear. 

“Have  you  any  idea  what’s  going  to  happen?” 

“Not  the  slightest,”  Larry  said. 

“How  are  you  going  to  have  a  love  scene  without 
saying  a  word  to  her?” 

“Mystifies  me.” 

And  I  wondered,  what  kind  of  movie  director  never 
speaks?  Only  Warhol. 

Delays  and  setting  up  took  an  hour,  while  Mario 
grew  more  fretful.  She  stared  daggers  at  Andy,  who 
had  now  taken  off  his  shades  and  returned  her  looks 
with  the  big,  batting  brown  eyes  of  a  querulous  lemur. 
Warhol’s  eyes  are  absolutely  strange.  They  almost  never 
have  an  emotion,  only  a  gentleness. 

Occasionally,  he  is  a  little  happy  about  the  way  a 
scene  is  going;  he  never  disapproves  of  a  scene’s  prog¬ 
ress*  but  will  sometimes  whisper  a  direction.  He  puts 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  camera;  switched  on,  it 
never  stops  until  the  reel  needs  changing,  and  there  is 
no  editing  afterward. 

Most  commercial  directors  say  that  the  heart  of 
filmmaking  is  in  the  editing  process;  also,  many  com¬ 
panies  of  actors  who  pride  themselves  on  improvisa¬ 
tion  of  nonexistent  props  would  love  to  try  this  tech¬ 
nique  in  a  film;  with  Mr.  Stompanato  the  props  are 
real  but  the  sets  are  improvised,  or  mental;  the  audi¬ 
ence  does  the  work  of  imagination.  Bare  pipes  abound¬ 
ed  on  the  “set”  which  was  patently  not  Lana  Turner’s 
swank  digs.  The  audience  “edits”  these  out. 

‘‘Andy!  Andy!”  Mario  cried  over  the  goddamned  har¬ 
monica.  “Should  I  wear  my  bolero  for  the  entrance,  or 
my  jacket?” 

“Wear  the  bolero.”  He  smiled,  almost,  knowing  his 
decision  made  no  difference  about  anything. 

‘‘Stefanito,”  she  repeated.  “Stefanito.” 

“Stompanato ,  Rene,”  Larry  said. 

She  stomped  her  heels,  crying,  “Stompanato!” 

Warhol  never  cried  Places  but  eventually  the  actors 
were  in  position,  mike  level  had  been  adjusted  for 
Mario’s  singing  and  harmonica  accompaniment,  Paul 
stood  blowing  smoke  rings  and  stared  into  the  camera, 
and  Mario  stood  off-stage. 

Leaning  against  a  white  stanchion,  smoking,  was 
little  Cheryl,  greying  in  a  black  sweater  and  black 
pants,  silent,  catatonic. 

Mario  looked  uncomfortable  and  bitchy,  biting  his 
lips,  rolling  his  mascaraed  eyes,  the  picture  of  feminine 
impatience. 

Vyvian  the  maid  was  hiding  behind  Chery’ls  stan¬ 
chion,  which  looked  more  like  the  bridge  in  Winterset 
than  Lana  Turner’s  kitchen. 

Andy  pushed  the  switch.  Mr.  Stompanato  began  to 
roll. 
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Paul  stood  waiting  for  a  few  feet  of  leader  to  pass 
through  the  camera,  punctured  a  smoke  ring  with  a 
finger,  sucked  another  back  into  his  mouth,  then  lifted 
his  mouth  organ  and  began  to  improvise  a  harsh  blues 
directly  into  the  camera.  He  was  Brecht’s  Streetsinger 
from  Three-Penny  Opera.  He  faded  back  and  off  to  one 
side.  Upstage,  Mario  entered  slowly,  a  bit  stiltedly, 
singing: 

My  name  is  Lana  Turner 

and  I’ve  just  come  from  the  studio 

where  I’m  making  a  picture 

and  I’m  going  home 

to  see  my  son  Cheryl  (Cheryl  is  spoken) 

and  my  lover 

Johnny  (stomp!  stomp!)  Stompanato! 

The  harmonica  came  in.  It  was  Lotte  Lenya,  it  was 
wonderful,  the  stage  was  transformed. 

SINGSPIEL : 

Oh,  there  you  are  Cheryl! 

Tell  me,  darling,  have  you  seen  Johnny? 

(Cheryl  drags  on  his  butt,  utterly  withdrawn.) 
Johnny,  darling,  Johnny  Stompanato  .  .  . 

Haven’t  you  seen  him? 

(Mario  really  seemed  desperate  for  Cheryl  to  say 

something,  help  him  in  the  scene.) 

Darling,  you  haven’t  done  anything  to  him, 
have  you? 

Did  you  try  to  kill  him? 

Did  you  kill  him? 

Did  you  shoot  him? 

(Cheryl  drags  on  his/her  fag.) 

Oh,  you  shot  him! 

Why  did  you  do  it,  darling? 

Did  he  try  to  seduce  you? 

I  know  he  did. 

Is  lunch  ready? 

(The  real  Stompanato  was  stabbed  to  death  with  a 
butcher  knife  by  Cheryl.  But  one  has  to  admire  Mario 
leaping  to  the  heart  of  the  scene.  He  knows  that  lunch 
is  what  the  scene  is  all  about,  and  he  doesn’t  clutter  it 
up  with  talk  of  the  police,  the  body,  the  gun.) 

A  gratifying  gift  of  good  feeling  had  passed  from 
the  technicians  and  others  to  Mario  on  the  word  “se¬ 
duce”  which,  in  relating  Cherylboy  to  Johnny,  inno¬ 
cently  jacked  the  plot  into  the  Genet  or  Pirandello  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  triplethink. 

The  movie  proceeded  in  two  parts  of  35  minutes 
each.  I  will  abbreviate  the  action,  or  rather  the  pauses. 

“Vy-v ian!  Is  lunch  ready?” 

Vyvian,  off-stage,  whispered  cuttingly.  “Vyv ian!” 
Then  she  broke  the  flick’s  esthetique  and  spoke:  “Yes, 
it  is !” 

Mario  was  not  unsettled.  In  a  way  he  welcomed  an¬ 
other  human  voice  to  play  against.  He  dropped  his 
singing.  “Vyvian,  will  you  help  me  change  my  sweater. 
I  want  to  wear  my  bolero.” 

Vyvian,  flowing  in  fuschia,  wafted  on  with  a  sweater. 
Vyvian  had  been  recruited  from  the  hangers-on,  even 
as  I,  but  she  had  little  sense  of  play  or  fantasy.  What¬ 
ever  she  was  asked  to  do  by  Lana  was  stark  reality. 

“Unbutton  this  jacket,”  Mario  said,  gaga  with  star- 
power. 

“Unbutton  it  yourself,”  Vyvian  said,  not  acting. 

“Vyv ian,  unbutton  this!” 

“Oh,  for — ”  (Christ’s  sake).  Vyvian  unbuttoned  the 
jacket.  “Ya  wanna  wear  this  cardigan?” 
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“Help  me  on  with  it.” 

Vyvian  rolled  her  eyes.  The  new  sweater  and  its  but¬ 
toning  took  two  minutes  with  not  a  word  spoken.  “You 
look  great,”  Vyvian  said  finally. 

This  changing  of  sweaters  was  a  definite  drop  in  the 
flow  of  the  picture.  For  two  minutes  nothing  happened 
except  that  Lana  breathed  in  and  out  of  her  under¬ 
garments  and  stared  droopily,  dopily,  battily  over  the 
camera. 

“Thank  you,  Vyvian.” 

“You’re  welcome.”  She  walked  off  sourly,  not  acting. 

“Vyvian!”  Lana  tra-laed.  “I  want  to  change  my 
shoes.” 

Vyvian  returned.  “I’m  not  going  to  do  it.  I  won’t 
help  you  change  your  shoes.” 

“Darling,  you’ve  got  to  help  me  change  my  shoes.  I 
can’t  do  it  by  myself.” 

“I’d  like  to  know  why  not.” 

“Please,  change  my  shoes.” 

“Oh,  my  God.” 

Vyvian  took  off  Lana’s  shoes.  Lana  held  out  a  foot  to 
receive  a  new  shoe. 

“What  do  you  want?”  Vyvian  cried.  “Put  your  foot 
in  it!” 

“Put  it  on  my  foot,”  Lana/Mario  said. 

Vyvian  stood  up,  billowing  fuschia,  near-hysteria 
suppressed  behind  a  Coldstream  Guard’s  tight  jaw: 
“Put  it  on  yourself.” 

“I  can’t  put  it  on  myself.” 

Lana’s  femininity  bored  through  Vyvian’s  masculine 
don’t-crap-me,  and  Vyvian  put  one  shoe  on.  “You  can 
do  the  other  yourself.” 

“No,  I  can’t.  Put  it  on.” 

“Why  the  hell  should  I  put  your  shoe  on?” 

“Put  it  on.” 

Vyvian  put  it  on,  registering  insult,  not  acting. 

“Now  let’s  have  lunch,”  Lana  said. 

(This  dialogue  is  from  memory;  as  of  this  writing, 
the  rushes  haven’t  been  seen.) 

During  the  preceding  scenes,  Paul  of  the  harmonica 
had  been  passing  about  the  stage,  staring  sullenly  into 
actor’s  faces,  jumping  them  behind  the  ear  with  his 
mouth  organ,  sucking,  kissing,  and  blowing  smoke 
rings  during  climactic  interchanges.  If  Mario/Lana  had 
no  real  idea  of  the  original  situation  of  the  death  of 
Stompanato,  Paul  hadn’t  been  born  yet.  His  strength 
was  ineptitude. 

Lunch  was  served.  It  was  handed  on  by  Vyvian’s 
ethereal  hand  from  off-camera.  It  was  a  hamburger. 

“Can’t  we  have  some  ketchup!”  Lana  asked. 

“Sure,”  Vyvian  said.  She  held  a  bottle  of  Heinz 
Ketchup  over  the  open  burger  in  Mario’s  hand  and 
tried  to  squirt  it.  It  wouldn’t  squirt.  Finally  she  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  Cheryboy.  He  began  squirting  ketchup  as  if  the 
burger  were  a  beheaded  neck. 

When  the  burger  was  ready,  they  studied  each  other 
a  moment,  then  held  up  the  sandwich  between  them. 
Lana’s  mouth  came  down  upon  the  burger.  Cheryl’s 
mouth  came  down.  They  chewed,  into  each  other’s  eyes 
and  out  into  the  camera,  chewing,  existence  a  cud, 
their  cheeks  sweet  aphorisms  of  family.  They  were, 
mother  and  son/daughter,  together. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  chewed  on  the  burger. 
Their  cheeks  bunched  with  curds  of  sandwich.  Their 
faces  bunched  cheek-to-cheek  in  the  frame.  Cheryl  was 
distant,  intent,  chewing  like  a  Greek  at  Thermopylae. 
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Mario’s  eyes  drooped  with  the  desperations  of  exist¬ 
ence.  His  face  turned  toward  his  son/daughter’s  watch¬ 
ing  him/her  chew  like  a  Turkish  assassin.  Calm  murder 
ran  in  acid  through  her  son’s  face.  Mario  chewed  on, 
absorbing  her  child’s  queer  nature.  Their  faces  munch¬ 
ed  closer  together  on  the  same  sandwich. 

As  they  ate,  the  brilliance  of  the  idea  was  contagious, 
pother  and  son/daughter  would  soon  be  necking  at  the 
finish  of  the  sandwich.  The  audience  behind  the  camera 
glittered  with  eagerness  for  a  bright  kissing  scene. 
The  two  actors  chewed  on.  Lana  was  so  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  chewing  and  her  Cheryl  that  suicide  seem¬ 
ed  the  only  release,  or  else  total  giving  over  physically 
to  her  foot-shorter  child. 

They  finally  nibbled  down  to  the  last  crumbs  and 
Mario,  having  a  perfect  sense  of  highlights,  interrupted 
the  incest  and  cried,  “Vyvian !  Let’s  have  a  Coke !” 

Vyvian’s  arm  reached  from  off -camera  with  a  Coke. 
“Here!” 

“Thank  you,  Vyvian.” 

Now  mother-son/daughter  began  swigging  the  Coke, 
passing  it  back  and  forth  mouth  to  mouth.  She  ca¬ 
ressed  his  face,  inadvertently.  His  only  interest  was 
his  catatonia. 

“Vyvian !” 

“Oh,  Christ.  What?” 

“Take  this  Coke  bottle.” 

“Set  it  down  on  the  floor.” 

“Vyvian,  you  must.  Take  it.” 

“Ohhh  .  .  .”  She  took  the  bottle. 

Paul  the  harmonicist  blew  a  razz  into  Vyvian’s  ear. 

“Tha’  mussa  been  good  food,”  Paul  said,  against  the 
esthetique.  Nobody  answered  him,  since  he  should  have 
been  shut  up.  ‘I  say,  tha’  mussa  been  goo’  food!”  Paul 
said.  Nobody  answered. 

He  banged  out  some  sounds  on  his  harmonica  since 
no  one  would  talk  with  him.  He  walked  up  behind  the 
actors  and  goosed  them  with  sucking  sounds. 

One  of  Andy’s  minions  crept  toward  the  playing  area 
and  whispered  to  Mario,  “Sing!” 

“I  say  that  must  have  been  good  food!”  Paul  said. 
Cheryl  handed  him  an  apple  to  shut  him  up,  but  he  be¬ 
gan  biting  the  apple  as  if  playing  Othello.  Another 
minion  from  Andy  crept  by  and  whispered  to  Paul  to 
play  lower.  Paul  bit  into  the  apple  like  Godzilla. 

Mario  began  to  sing  downstage,  his  lips  pursed.  He 
sang  If  1  Loved  You,  an  old  Harry  James  hit. 

If  I  loved  you, 

round  in  a  whirl  1  would  go, 
tvanting  to  tell  you 
1  know  .  .  . 

If  I  loved  you  .  .  . 

Words  would  not  come  in  an  easy  way  .  .  . 

And  so  on.  Mario  was  beautiful.  The  film  had  no 
point. 

The  picture  went  on  for  35  minutes  with  nothing 
happening.  Film  ran  out.  I  followed  the  film-changer 
upstairs,  where  he  changed  the  reels  under  a  coat,  and 
asked,  “How  long  will  it  take  for  the  break?” 

“Just  as  long  as  it  takes  to  change  this  film.” 

I  went  back  down.  Mario  and  Larry  were  in  a  huddle. 

“What  the  hell  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  second 
reel?”  I  asked. 

“Pm  the  lover,”  Larry  said. 

“And  you  are  de  movie  director?”  Mario  said,  as  if 
there  were  lines. 
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Since  there  was  no  plot  for  reel  two,  I  tried  to  help 
mock  up  a  semblance  of  action.  “Look,  Rene,  how  many 
people  are  there?  There’s  you,  your  lover,  Cheryl,  the 
movie  director,  and  Vyvian  is  gone  now.” 

“Yes?”  Rene  said  as  if  this  were  difficult. 

“There  are  four  of  us.  We  have  to  carry  this  reel. 
“One  man  is  your  lover,  one  your  director,  one  your 
son.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  people?” 

“Kiss  them,”  Rene  said. 

“Look,  in  the  middle  of  the  plot,”  Larry  said,  “I’ll 
bring  you  in  a  bottle  of  wine  and  we’ll  drink  it.  I 
brought  it  for  you  anyway.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  Mario  said.  He  looked  about  at  his 
three  actors,  then  took  Larry  aside.  They  discussed 
what  eventually  turned  out  to  be  the  movie’s  highlight. 
Larry  came  back  to  us,  nodding. 

The  second  reel  began.  It  hummed  in  the  case,  like 
a  zipper  pulled  on  the  penis  of  the  universe.  Mario 
swung  his  hips  into  camera.  He  asked  Vyvian  a  throw¬ 
away  line  and  she  disappeared  forever.  Here  on  in, 
Cheryl,  Larry  and  I  were  her  blouse  changers.  She 
sang  against  the  camera  like  a  dream.  She  finished 
singing. 

I  watched  Larry  across  the  stage,  waiting  to  enter. 
I  was  supposed  to  carry  in  a  sweater  to  her,  button  it, 
then  unbutton  it,  as  we  had  decided  sans  Warhol.  The 
idea  of  lining  out  a  plot  against  the  director  made  me 
sad,  but  I  was  damned  if  I  would  stand  naked  before 
a  camera  with  no  action. 

We  had  decided  upon  opening  a  bottle  of  marsala 
during  the  scene  to  give  us  something  to  do. 

Vyvian  wilted  from  the  stage.  Paul  worked  his  har¬ 
monica  about  the  playing  area  wondei'ing  what  was 
happening.  Cheryl  buttressed  the  stanchion.  Mario 
stepped  forward,  into  the  camera,  and  sang,  a  name¬ 
less  song.  He  stood  like  a  column  of  mascara  in  the 
eyelashed  floods.  The  song  burst  and  dripped  with  mas- 
terpaints.  Mario  was  ready  to  sing  again. 

Larry  turned  to  me  offstage  and  asked,  “What  did 
you  think  of  the  first  reel?” 

“The  poverty  of  imagination  was  stunning.” 

“Andy  seemed  to  like  it.” 

“It’s  a  Warhol  movie.” 

Mario  was  singing  a  song.  When  he  finished  he  re¬ 
tired  to  the  bedroom  area  and  studied  his  son/daughter. 
Vyvian  was  gone  forever.  “Cheryl,  help  me  change  my 
sweater.” 

Cheryl  didn’t  quibble.  Lana  pushed  her  chest  at  him 
and  he  reached  out  and  undid  the  buttons.  Paul  and  his 
harmonica  blew  from  the  stanchion.  Lana  was  unbut¬ 
toned,  her  lace  tits  gaped  out.  Cheryl  helped  her  into 
another  sweater. 

Lana  walked  forward  toward  the  camera  and  began 
singing. 

Now  I’m  going  to  my  studio 
where  I’m  making  a  movie 
and  I’m  going  to  be  helped 
by  my  movie  director. 

But  since  we’d  already  made  up  my  entrance,  this 
wasn’t  mine. 

I  studied  Larry.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Pve  got 
to  rehearse.” 

He  plopped  down  on  the  floor  and  did  50  push-ups  in 
three  minutes  while  Lana  cadged.  Larry  is  a  postal 
employee  and  keeps  in  shape  tossing  mailbags.  He  arose 
not  sweating.  He  rubbed  his  hands  together.  “Okay.” 
He  winked  at  me  and  walked  around  to  the  other  side 


of  the  playing  area.  He  had  changed  to  a  ripped  sweat¬ 
shirt. 

In  the  meantime  Lana  had  asked  Cheryl  to  help  her 
change  a  sweater  and  it  had  got  the  better  of  Cheryl. 
He  was  kissing  his  mother  and  feeling  up  her  falsies. 
Larry  stood  offstage  watching  this  imbroglio. 

Well,  Cheryl,  stop  it, 

I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  studio, 

My  lover  is  'waiting  for  me. 

Nothing  happened  except  that  the  goddamned  har¬ 
monica  player  waltzed  through  and  then  Lana  was 
saying, 

Well  here  I  am  at  the  studio, 
where  is  my  movie  director 
and  where  is  my  lover  ? 

Larry  stood  offstage  in  a  yellow  sweatshirt  waiting. 
Now  he  was  sweating  from  his  50  pushups. 

“Darling !”  she  cried,  and  Larry  washed  onstage.  He 
bushed  up  to  her,  kicked  her  ass  onto  his  knee,  and 
hoisted  her  like  a  beanbag.  He  said  not  a  word.  He 
made  his  entrance.  She  hung  in  his  arms.  They  kissed. 

On  and  on.  She  hung  in  his  embrace.  Time  passed. 
They  kissed  and  kissed. 

I’d  wondered  how  Larry  would  make  his  entrance. 
Now  apparently  all  of  his  boyhood  dreams  had  come 
true;  I  had  to  admire  his  resolution  of  the  action.  As 
lover,  he  came  on  like  Rhett  Butler  and  swept  her  up 
like  Man  of  Steel.  She  hung  in  his  arms  like  a  perma¬ 
nent  valentine.  They  were  kissing.  My  pal  Larry  kissed 
Mario  as  if  he  were  Lana  Turner.  It  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  concisely  grabbed.  Heart  and  soul,  he  kissed  her. 
She  was  Lana — I  envied  him. 

And  kissed.  Larry’s  face  turned  red  with  lipstick. 
Lana,  Lana,  I  wanted  to  kiss  Lana  Turner.  Why  should 
Larry  have  all  the  fun  in  life?  They  were  making  a 
strength  out  of  men’s  weakness  for  men.  That  was 
Lana  Turner,  tits  and  all,  and  I  wanted  some. 

“Oh-h,”  she  moaned. 

Bastards,  I  said. 

What  the  hell  is  my  pal  Larry  kissing  a  broad  like 
that  for? 

“Let’s  have  a  glass  of  wine,”  Mario  says  and  Larry 
opens  a  bottle  of  the  wine  he  brought  for  Mario  and 
myself. 

From  a  single  goblet,  they  drink.  Larry  and  Lana 
stare  at  each  other  over  the  goblet.  They  neck.  Larry  is 
much  shorter  than  Lana  in  her  high  heels.  This  is  my 
goddamn  pal  Larry,  why  is  he  necking  with  this  broad? 
Oh,  crap,  he’s  just  enjoying  himself.  The  glass  is  full; 
they  lip  each  side.  Then  Mario  kisses  Larry,  his  first 
action  in  the  movie.  Larry’s  hand  sweeps  into  her  hair 
like  Marlon  Brando’s  hand  on  Sophia  Loren’s  bust. 
They  are  afire.  She  is  a  beauty  queen.  I  want  some. 

They  continue  their  public  slobbering  like  the  Bur¬ 
tons.  It  is  the  world’s  greatest  love  scene.  No  one  has 
ever  filmed  a  kiss  like  this.  It’s  better  than  Cheryl  and 
the  hamburger.  Larry  bites  her  neck  and  buries  his 
head  under  her  chin.  Lana’s  eyes  bat  back  with  world¬ 
weariness.  Once  again,  she  realizes,  she  is  being  made 
love  to.  She  sucks  her  lower  lip,  drags  Larry’s  head 
back  and  kisses  him.  You  bastard,  she  is  saying,  I  love 
you.  Larry  returns  her  kiss. 

Acting?  Acting?  Who  calls  that  kiss  acting?  It  was 
the  scent  of  a  lioness '  in  heat  and  half-rape.  They 
mauled,  they  groped,  they  died,  their  heads  turned 
soft  as  dolls. 
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My  entrance  came.  Mario  nodded  to  me.  Meanwhile, 
she,  Larry  and  Cheryl  attempted  to  drink  a  quart  of 
milk.  Larry  didn’t  want  any  and  Mario  wouldn’t  let  it 
go  to  waste,  so  she  forced  it  on  Cheryl.  They  boy  kept 
drinking  milk  and  finally  passed  the  glass  off  onto 
Paul  the  wandering  minnesinger.  Did  that  shut  Paul 
up?  Not  a  bit.  He  sucked  behind  the  lovers  and  got  his 
head  on-camera. 

Now  we’re  at  the  studio 
and  my  movie  director’s 
going  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

I  walked  on  from  the  camera  carrying  a  sweater. 
Lana  hardly  recognized  me,  although  I  was  her  direc¬ 
tor.  Lana  was  engaged  in  her  own  starpower.  I  now 
pretended  we  were  on  a  soundstage  and  made  gestures 
of  instruction.-  She  nodded.  Change  your  sweater,  I 
said,  and  she  unbuttoned  herself. 

She  put  on  the  blue  cardigan  I  carried.  Larry  and  I 
both  helped  her  button  the  sweater.  I  rapped  on  my 
writing  board  and  pointed  at  the  camera  and  said, 
Sing. 

Lana  walked  one  and  a  half  yards  toward  the  camera 
and  sang  Night  and  Day.  From  the  beat-beat-beat  of 
the  tom-toms,  Mario  can’t  sing  for  sin.  Nonetheless,  he 
stood  in  the  sucking  lens  and  sang,  and  breathed  heav¬ 
ily,  and  pouted,  and  was  20  times  as  interesting  as 
Betty  Grable  in  the  old  Fox  films. 

They  got  back  to  necking  while  Cheryl  stood  by 
smoking.  Paul  blurted  on  his  goddamned  harmonica. 

I  thought  I  was  through  but  Mario  nodded  to  me  for 
another  entrance.  A  guy  in  a  boating  blazer,  blue 
yachting  jacket,  who  didn’t  know  crud  from  doughnuts, 
or  sheist  from  Shinola,  urged  me  on.  I  jumped  back  in. 

“Sweetheart,  you’ve  got  on  the  wrong  sweater  for 
this  scene,”  I  mumbled,  unbuttoning  her. 

We  put  another  sweater  on  her,  both  Larry  and  I 
buttoning  her  up.  When  she  was  buttoned,  I  studied 
her  and  undid  all  the  buttons  and  spread  her  lace  to 
the  world.  She  sang  the  last  song,  “It’s  Delightful,  It’s 
Delovely”  with  a  decolletage  like  the  River  Ganges  in 
overflow. 

After  she  finished,  she  called  me  back  again  like  a 
human  prop.  I  unbuttoned  her  sweater.  Under  the  hot 
lamps,  her  face  glistened  at  me.  I  stared  into  her  teats. 
She  looked  at  me,  whispering,  “Don.”  Her  eyes  were  a 
blaze  of  mascara  and  brown  onions. 

“We  got  to  make  this  flick,  baby,  what  do  you  want 
next?”  I  asked. 

“Help  me  change  my  sweater!”  she  said. 

This  mothering  sweater  had  been  changed  ten  times 
already.  We  got  the  jacket  off  her.  She  stood  in  lace  like 
a  white  treasure  with  hefty  tits.  She  was  a  beauty 
queen.  My  fingers  fumbled  in  her  crevasse.  I  felt  I  was 
buttoning  up  Julie  Christie. 

“You’re  very  nice,”  she  said  to  me. 

“I  want  to  make  love,”  I  said,  “not  toy  around.” 

“You  will,”  she  said.  The  camera  rolled.  “You’ll  make 
love.” 

I  wanted  to  make  love  more  than  win  the  world. 

Larry  and  I  buttoned  her  sweater.  She  smiled  at  us 
both.  It  was  a  picture  about  buttoning  a  sweater.  She 
spread  her  wrists  and  sang.  Mario  can’t  sing.  Why  did 
Andy  think  so? 

The  picture  finished.  We  went  upstairs  and  saw  the 
rushes  from  the  last  weekend.  Andy  plopped  down  on 
a  couch.  The  lights  dimmed.  Onto  the  makeshift  sheet 
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of  a  screen,  came  Mario’s  face.  It  was  a  still.  The  film 
ran  on.  Mario  full-face  stared  into  the  camera.  It  was 
a  still.  Why  are  they  showing  this  still  so  long,  I  won¬ 
dered.  Suddenly,  Mario  blinked. 

I  got  queasy.  It  was  a  Warhol  movie. 

Then  came  the  hamburger  scene. 

Mario  and  Cheryl  were  cheek  to  cheek  in  the  rushes. 
These  were  the  rushes  for  today’s  movie.  Fake  script 
conference  perhaps,  but  Andy  actually  did  have  screen 
tests.  Mario  and  Cheryl  had  rehearsed  the  hamburger 
sequence.  Before  that,  there  were  two  short  reels  of 
heads  of  Mario  and  Cheryl.  Cheryl’s  flick  came  on.  He 
stared  at  us.  It  was  another  still.  Cheryl  stared  at  us. 
He  was  not  faggy  or  anything;  he  simply  stared  into 
the  camera.  A  good  still,  I  thought.  He  blinked. 

What  kind  of  a  screwed-up  short  film  test  is  this? 
I  asked  myself. 

“It’s  a  Warhol  movie,”  I  said  to  Larry. 

Cheryl  swallowed;  he  was  applauded.  Paul  played  his 
goddamned  harmonica,  suck,  kiss.  I  said  to  him,  “You 
fuck,”  and  he  stopped  playing. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  you’re  stupid.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Larry  said  to  him,  “You’re  an  extrovert.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  being  an  extrovert?” 

Larry  played  with  mailbags,  so  I  wasn’t  worried 
about  him.  Paul  leaned  down  on  us  and  slurped  a  fuck 
you  too  on  his  gargling  organ.  He  scrounged  away, 
evaporating,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  forever.  Well, 
Larry  could  bite  dents  in  bars  of  iron. 

We  were  near  Andy  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  movie. 

“It  was  very  good,”  he  said,  blinking. 

“I  thought  it  was  lousy.”  I  said  to  Larry,  “Isn’t  this 
the  worst  picture  ever  filmed?” 

“It  gets  stars  for  lousiness.” 

But  as  the  rushes  continued,  and  we  saw  what  beauty 
could  come  from  such  stillness,  I  began  to  feel  that  I 
had  been  in  on  one  of  the  most  profound,  beautiful  and 
original  films  ever  made.  The  perfect  ineptitude  of 
Paul,  Mario,  Vyvian,  Larry  and  myself  only  underlined 
the  subject.  Lana  could  not  be  more  disinterested  in 
her  lover’s  fate.  Johnny  Stompanato  lay  dead,  like  Tim 
Finnegan  in  Finnegans  Wake,  and  hung  as  a  corpse 
over  the  film’s  statement.  His  body  dominated  the  non¬ 
picture. 

‘You  know,  with  the  closeups  and  everything,”  I 
said,  “this  might  be  a  great  picture.” 

“Naw,”  Larry  said.  “I  didn’t  even  get  my  cock  out.” 


BOOK  NON-REVIEW 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

different  from  anyone  who  tries  to  avoid  the  painful. 
However,  the  writer  of  good  fiction  needs  an  inner  hon¬ 
esty,  since  in  fiction  a  writer’s  dishonesty  has  an  un¬ 
comfortable  way  of  peeping  through.  This  is  a  good 
enough  reason  for  writing  non-fiction:  it  keeps  the 
author  out  of  the  picture. 

It  is,  come  to  think  of  it,  a  better  reason  for  writing 
non-fiction  than  asserting  promotion-minded  theories 
about  non-fiction  fiction.  One  never  really  knows  why 
a  writer  of  fiction  turns  his  back  on  his  craft  and  pur¬ 
sues  non-fiction:  lack  of  appropriate  subject  matter, 
not  caring  to  write  about  one’s  personal  life,  nothing 
to  write  about  in  general,  any  number  of  things.  From 
everything  The  Author  has  said,  though,  we  can  look 
forward  to  more  of  his  non-fiction  fiction  products. 

To  The  Author,  we  say:  good  try,  it  almost  worked, 
and  your  bravura  plus  the  two  million  bucks  entitles 
us  to  go  gunning  for  you  when  your  next  production 
hits  town. 


REPORT  FROM  MINNEAPOLIS  i 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 

they  commended  them  on  their  improvement,  said 
they’d  made  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  and 
in  another  couple  of  years  might  well  be  ready  for 
accreditation. 

Billy  Graham  was  informed  of  this  and,  it  turned 
out,  it  was  just  as  he  had  suspected.  This  was  a  direct 
message  from  God,  who  didn’t  want  another  Liberal 
Arts  college  in  Minneapolis.  God  wanted  a  Bible  col¬ 
lege,  and  He  was  telling  them  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system. 

Knowing  God,  I’d  say  Mr.  Graham’s  interpretation 
was  probably  about  fight. 

In  Mankato,  when  the  flood  hit  town,  one  man  got  out 
of  his  boat  and  went  paddling  up  and  down  the  main 
street  of  town,  until  the  cops  arrested  him  for  disturb¬ 
ing  the  peace,  presumably  on  the  theory  that  it’s  some¬ 
how  un-American  to  have  fun  during  a  disaster. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 


•  We  earthmen  may  face  stiff  competition  as  hand¬ 
some  spacemen  from  other  worlds  pursue  the  “fair 
earth  ladies.” 

•  There  are  enough  weapons  on  earth  to  kill  everyone 
124  times.  It  should  be  illegal  to  kill  any  person  more 
than  once. 

•  There  are  those  who  feel  saucers  are  signs  prepar¬ 
ing  earthmen  for  the  Second  Coming. 

•  Our  civilization  is  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

•  Even  Jesus  Christ  was  an  extra-terrestrial. 

A  sweet  little  grey-haired  lady  followed  Aho  with  a 
word  a£>out  telepathy — “the  way  our  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  on  other  planets  communicate.”  it  somehow  be¬ 
came  a  talk  about  how  Jesus  rose  from  the  tomb. 

I  slipped  out  before  the  collection  plate  got  to  me. 
Back  inside  visions  of  saucers  and  archangels  danced 
in  their  heads.  Outside  I  realized  that  if  there  are  crea¬ 
tures  up  there,  their  greatest  assurance  of  anonymity 
lies  in  the  fools  who  muddy  the  waters  with  pseudo¬ 
religious  conclusions  before  the  pebbles  of  fact  can  be 
clearly  seen. 
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“On  the  other  hand,  I  don’t  see 
any  sign  of  Nietzsche  either.” 
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If  God  Is  Dead ,  What  Do  You 
Say  When  Somebody  Sneezes? 

i 

by  Dick  Guindon 
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“Our  Father . . .  who  wert  in  heaven  . . 


Did  Ford  Motors  quit  just  because  Henry  Ford  died?” 


Lyndon  Johnson  Loves  Nervous  Nellie 
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1  Modest  Proposals:  The 

The  Day  the  Supreme 

|  Whitey  Survival  Manual 

Court  Banned  Vaseline 

by  John  Francis  Putnam 

Hey,  mother  —  the  hot 
weather  is  coming!  The 
tenements  are  starting  to 
ooze  that  stench  of  stale 
urine,  hate  and  too  much 
fried  food,  so  keep  off  the 
streets,  Whitey,  or  it’ll  be 
your  arse!  Your  ofay 
arse,  baby! 

Just  don’t  show  your 
rotten,  white  liberal,  “I’m- 
hipo  -to-the  -  Negro  -  and-the- 
problems-he-faces”  type 
expression  around  or 
you’ll  get  mopped.  It’s  too 
late,  Mister  Charlie! 

Yeah,  Whitey,  what  can 
you  do,  as  you  face  more 
trips  through  Watts  at 
110°  in  the  shade,  as  you 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


by  Paul  Krassner 

The  Old  Left  — led  by 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  The  New  York 
Times  and  I.  F.  Stone — 
has  declared  Ralph  Ginz¬ 
burg  guilty  of  hard-core 
chutzpah. 

A  week  before  their  de¬ 
cision,  reeking  with  unful¬ 
filled  confidence  that  low¬ 
er  court  verdicts  would  be 
reversed,  he  called  me  to 
ask  that  The  Realist  stop 
selling  The  Housewife’s 
Handbook  on  Selective 
Promiscuity,  a  psychosex- 
ual  autobiography  which, 
along  with  Eros  Magazine 
and  Liaison  Newsletter, 
provided  the  rationaliza- 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


An  Impolite  Interview  With  Timothy  Leary 


Q:  I’d  like  to  try  not  posing  a  single  question  you’ve 
ever  been  asked  before. 

A  Okay,  and  I’ll  try  not  to  give  any  answer  I’ve  ever 
given  before. 

Q:  Do  you  think  you  would’ve  been  fired  by  Harvard 
for  being  AWOL  if  you  hadn’t  conducted  experiments 
with  LSD  that  resulted  in  unfavorable  publicity? 

A :  Of  course  not. 

Q:  A  lot  of  people  smoke  pot  for  what  they  consider 
pleasure — simply  to  get  high — are  you  copping  out  on 
them  by  fighting  your  marijuana  case  on  the  grounds 
of  religious  freedom  ? 

A :  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  defend  their  use  of 
marijuana  or  LSD  as  an  instrument  for  getting  high. 
The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  first  sentence  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  founded  this  repub¬ 


lic.  But  most  people  who  use  LSD  and  marijuana  to  get 
high  don’t  really  know  how  to  do  it,  because  the  science 
and  discipline  of  ecstacy  is  probably  the  most  demand¬ 
ing  yoga  that  I  can  think  of. 

People  who  criticize  my  use  of  the  1st  amendment — 
that  is,  religious  belief  and  practice — as  a  defense  of 
my  smoking  marijuana  and  using  LSD,  simply  don’t 
understand  what  religion  means,  or  they  have  a  very 
narrow,  Western,  Protestant-Catholic- Jewish  concept  of 
religion. 

My  philosophy  of  life  has  been  tremendously  influ¬ 
enced  by  my  study  of  Oriental  philosophy  and  religion. 
Of  course,  what  the  American,  regardless  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  doesn’t  understand  is  that  the  aim  of 
Oriental  religion  is  to  get  high,  to  have  an  ecstacy,  to 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


No,  Virginia 

by  Alan  Whitney 

A  bunch  of  clearly  subversive  teen¬ 
agers  with  crazy  ideas  about  individ¬ 
ual  freedom  and  such  foreign  ideologi¬ 
cal  concepts  picketed  the  high  school 
in  Pacific  Palisades,  California,  on  a 
recent  morning,  protesting  a  decree 
that  they  get  shorter  haircuts  or  face 
expulsion. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  noted  with 
ill-concealed  glee  that  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  broken  up  by  members  of  the 
school  football  team.  The  article  was 


accompanied  by  a  picture  showing  de¬ 
fensive  end  Mike  Rockwell  using  his 
superior  strength  to  destroy  a  sign 
held  by  one  of  the  pickets.  “We  don’t 
like  what  you’re  doing,”  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  explanation. 

William  J.  Seminario,  a  chap  pre¬ 
sumably  past  his  teens  who  is  dean  of 
boys  at  the  school,  watched  the  attack 
on  the  pickets  calmly  and  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  interfere,  offering  this  expla¬ 
nation  to  the  press:  “We  have  more 
than  1100  boys  in  our  school.  About  50 
of  them  have  continuously  refused  to 
get  their  hair  cut.  It  is  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  that  they  get  appropriate 
haircuts.” 

It  is  probably  also  the  wish  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  student  body  that 
the  prom  queen  do  a  striptease  at  the 
weekly  assembly,  but  I’m  not  sure  that 
the  dean  would  see  the  philosophical 
parallel. 

The  idea  here  is  that  every  kid  leaves 
the  womb  a  fascist  and  becomes  civil¬ 
ized  (moves  to  the  left,  in  the  most 
general  sense,  if  you  will)  as  a  result 
of  the  education  that  he  receives,  first 
through  the  family  and  later  through 
the  school  and  other  social  units.  He 
does,  that  is,  unless  he  goes  to  a  school 
run  by  the  dislikes  of  William  J. 
Seminario. 

Who  Can  You  Trust? 

Somebody  must  have  messed  up  the 
arrangements  at  CBS.  When  Candy 
Mossier  beat  the  murder  rap  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  I  would  have  bet 
anything  that  she’d  be  the  Mystery 
Guest  on  What’s  My  Line?  that  night. 
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Waiting  for  Righty 

The  Fugs  are  a  euphemistically 
named  East  Village  rock  ’n’  roll  group 
dedicated  to  overthrowing  bourgeois 
sexual  restrictions  by  singing  songs 
about  fucking  instead  of  about  kissing. 
The  Fugs’  performance  at  an  April 
Fool  Ball  was  delayed  for  some  20  min¬ 
utes  because  they  couldn’t  get  their 
amplifiers  working  right.  You  have  to 
wonder  whether  a  cadre  so  dependent 
on  the  electronics  industry  will  be  able 
to  bring  off  any  kind  of  revolution. 

Men  of  the  Peoples 

Some  will  see  the  fact  that  Kwame 
Nkrumah  is  now  president  or  some¬ 
thing  of  Guinea  instead  of  Ghana  as  a 
naked  piece  of  political  opportunism. 
Not  so.  It’s  a  concession  to  the  idea  of 
racial  equality,  satisfying  the  Negroes’ 
demand  that  they'  have  their  own  Bob¬ 
by  Kennedy. 

Municipal  Code 

In  New  York,  the  Fun  City,  Mayor 
Lindsay  and  Transit  Commissioner  Gil- 
hooley  have  lately  been  playing  ora¬ 
torical  ping-pong  with  each  other’s 
plans  to  unite  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  At  one  point  Gilhooley  attributed 
the  defects  in  Lindsay’s  plan  to  two  of 
the  Mayor’s  advisors  whom  he  identi¬ 
fied  only  by  the  pseudonyms  Athol  and 
Elba.  The  papers  explained  that  the 
names  were  those  of  two  small  com¬ 
munities  upstate.  But  some  readers 
thought  Gilhooley  was  suggesting  that 
Lindsay’s  confidants  didn’t  know  their 
asshole  from  their  elbow. 

Two  Tales  of  a  City 

A  peace  activist  yelled  “Get  out  of 
Vietnam”  as  the  President  was  begin¬ 
ning  a  speech  at  the  Waldorf.  He  was 
picked  up  and  carried  out  of  the  hall 
by  a  platoon  of  Secret  Service  men  who 
managed  to  bloody  his  nose  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  He  was  then  arrested  and  convict¬ 
ed  of  disrupting  a  public  meeting.  He 
faces  a  possible  18-month  jail  term. 

A  couple  of  weeks  earlier,  a  few 
blocks  away,  a  detective  on  duty  had 
run  up  on  the  stage  at  a  peace  meet¬ 
ing,  grabbed  the  micrpohone  and  start¬ 
ed  to  sing  God  Bless  America.  No  car¬ 
rying  from  the  hall,  no  bloody  nose,  no 
arrest,  no  jail  term,  not  even  a  depart¬ 
mental  reprimand. 

It  Had  to  Happen 

On  March  19th  the  Pope  relaxed  the 
rules  on  mixed  marriages,  and  on 
March  21st  the  Irish-Catholic  Journal- 
American  and  the  Anglo-Saxon-Prot- 
estant  World-Telegram  &  Sun  officially 
announced  their  long-rumored  plans  to 
merge. 

Multiple  Choice 

There  was  a  conference  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  on  the  theme,  What 
Knowledge  Is  Most  Worth  Having? 
Somebody  ran  a  classified  ad  in  the 
student  newspaper  taking  the  position 
that  “Carnal  knowledge  is  most  worth 
having.” 


Family  Plot 

I  just  read  that  Roy  Rogers  (after 
keeping  the  news  secret  for  three 
months)  has  announced  Trigger  is 
dead.  He  is  being  stuffed  now,  and  Roy 
will  keep  him  on  the  ranch.  When  Roy 
dies,  will  Dale  Evans  stuff  him,  too — 
and  put  him  on  Trigger? 

Mel  Shestack 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Displaced  Hostility 

Monique  Von  Cleef,  the  statuesque 
blonde  whose  New  Jersey  home  was 
raided  as  a  “horror  house  of  sin  and 
sadism”  claimed  that  she  had  previous¬ 
ly  worked  in  TV  cigarette  commercials. 
One  newspaper  showed  her  cloaked  in 
leather,  spiked  heels  and  carrying  a 
riding  crop. 

It  is  a  fine  ethical  question  whether 
supplying  a  few  minutes  of  requested 
whipping  and,  perhaps,  sexual  activity 
is  more  reprehensible  than  peddling 
cancer  on  television.  Furthermore, 
since  sexual  allure  is  generally  the 
most  important  component  of  such  TV 
ads,  which  is  the  greater  perversion? 

My  own  feeling  is  that  she  should 
have  worn  the  same  garb  in  the  ciga¬ 
rette  ads.  Leonard  Gross 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Abstract  Suggestion 

I  found  the  article  entitled  “Great 
Moments  in  Medicine”  (issue  #66), 
concerning  foreign  bodies  stuck  in  the 
rectum,  thoroughly  repellent. 

I  trust  that  you  know  what  you  can 
do  with  your  magazine. 

Pat  Murray 


editorial  giggies 


The  Realist  Game 

I’ve  just  returned  from  my  fourth  LSD  trip  in  14 
months.  This  time  I  saw  God ;  otherwise  it  was  nothing. 

I  spent  the  day  with  some  friends  in  the  country, 
but  only  upon  reading  this  will  they  learn  that  I  was 
turned  on  by  a  chemical,  because  they  weren’t  aware 
of  anything  different  about  my  behavior. 

More  important,  I  wasn’t  aware  of  anything  different 
about  my  thoughts,  except  for  the  secret  of  my  con¬ 
stant  knowledge  that  I’d  taken  LSD.  The  secret  of  my 
life  is  that  I  never  stop  knowing  I’m  alive.  And  dig¬ 
ging  it.  And  not  being  ashamed  of  anything. 

Consciousness  is  a  continuum:  at  one  end  is  sanity; 
at  the  other,  insanity.  And  for  me,  the  direction  of 
insanity  is  whenever  I  take  myself  too  seriously. 

With  that  as  a  preface,  I’d  like  to  report  that  with 
this  issue,  The  Realist  enters  its  9th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  circulation  has  gone  from  600  to  60,000  and 
the  readership  is  probably  well  over  a  quarter-million. 

The  staff  consists  of  me  and  my  scapegoat  (the  other 
titles  are  honorary)  but  I’ve  never  taken  any  salary. 
The  first  two  years  I  lived  out  of  my  savings,  the  next 
four  I  did  interviews  for  Playboy  and  the  last  two  I’ve 
done  a  column  for  Cavalier  (“The  Venereal  Revolution’’ 
is  reprinted  in  this  issue). 

The  Realist  is  still  a  game,  then,  and  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  players  who  share  my  consciousness  has  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  end  I  will  be  done  in  by  the  author  of 
an  article  on  transcending  the  ego,  because  I  neglected 
to  include  his  byline. 

Mind  Over  Martyr 

The  trouble  with  me  is,  I  have  this  terribly  limited 
attention  span.  When,  for  example,  I  watch  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.  on  television,  I  don’t  really  listen  to 
what  he’s  saying  because  I’m  too  obsessed  with  his 
habit  of  licking  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  The  right 
corner,  of  course. 

On  May  16th,  a  40-year-old  out-of-work  cab  driver — 
who  had  probably  never  read  Buckley’s  National  Re- 
view  in  his  life,  and  yet  was  the  crazy  personification 
of  its  anti-Communism  extended  to  ultimate  absurdity 
— told  his  wife :  “I’m  going  to  kill  some  Communists.” 

He  went  to  the  Detroit  headquarters  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  asked  to  see  some  books  by  Lenin,  then 
ordered  three  young  men  to  “Line  up  against  the  wall. 
You’re  all  a  bunch  of  Commies.”  Using  an  automatic 
pistol  and  a  rifle  he  fired  at  them,  wounding  two  and 
killing  27-year-old  Leo  Bernard. 

On  a  rainy  Friday  night — the  eve  of  the  Memorial 
Day  weekend — I  attended  a  memorial  meeting  in  New 
York  City  and,  true  to  non-form,  my  mind  kept  free- 
associating  all  over  the  solemn  place. 

Actually  it  had  started  a  week  earlier,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  mimeographed  letter  from  the  New7  York  State 
Chairman  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  informing 
me :  “A  number  of  public  figures  and  organizations  will 
be  sending  messages  to  this  meeting.  We  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  yeu  would  also  be  able  to  send  a  mes¬ 
sage.  It  will  help  to  mobilize  public  sentiment  against 
the  festering  sore  of  blind  anti-Communism  that  breeds 
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such  tragedies.” 

What  nonsense.  That  portion  of  the  public  which  was 
to  attend  this  standing-room-only  meeting  would  be 
self-selected  precisely  because  of  such  already  existing 
sentiment. 

I  considered  sending  a  telegram  saying,  simply, 
happy  MEMORIAL  day.  But  it’s  definitely  in  Bad  Taste 
to  make  light  of  an  organization  blessed  with  an  inad¬ 
vertent  martyr. 

I  don’t  mean  to  imply  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
glad  it  happened.  In  fact,  although  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  unquestionably  shoot  John  F.  Kennedy  on  the 
spot  were  he  suddenly  to  appear  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House,  I’m  convinced  that  under  similar  miracu¬ 
lous  circumstances  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  would 
— with  perhaps  only  a  fleeting  touch  of  ambivalence — 
permit  Leo  Bernard  to  live. 

For  these  are  the  beautiful  people  who  remain  eter¬ 
nally  unacknowledged  by  William  Saroyan  and  Vogue 
magazine,  who  say  comrade  and  solidarity  instead  of 
ivould  you  believe  and  sorry  about  that,  who  are  so 


serious  about  their  revolution  that  they  will  laugh  at 
the  mere  mention  of  Hubert  Humphrey’s  name  to  prove 
it.  If  only  there  were  some  way  that  socialists  could 
become  a  major  market  without  being  a  contradiction 
of  concepts.  That’s  how  teen-agers  won  their  revolution. 
There  was  a  time  when  Ed  Sullivan  wouldn’t  permit 
the  bottom  half  of  Elvis  Presley  to  appear  on  your  TV 
screen,  but  now  Shindig  can  come  on  like  a  propless 
rehearsal  for  a  hula  hoop  orgy. 

And  so  the  memorial  meeting  began  with  Irving 
Howe  singing  Paint  It  Black. 

Telegrams  from  public  figures  were  read  aloud  and 
the  audience  applauded  each  one  politely.  Outside, 
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Robert  McNamara  and  Dean  Rusk  picketed  with  signs 
saying  make  war,  not  love. 

The  two  scheduled  stars  of  the  memorial  didn’t  show 
up :  Betty  Shabazz,  who  is  Malcolm  X’s  widow,  and 
Murray  Kempton.who  said  tome  a  week  before  the  1964 
presidential  election:  “I’m  so  paranoid  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Goldwater  winning  that  I’d  vote  for  Johnson 
now  even  if  he  cut  off  Jackie  Kennedy’s  pension.” 
David  McCallum  did  his  famous  impression  of  Marina 
Oswald. 

Her  late  husband  wTas  photographed  with  a  rifle  in 
one  hand  and  an  SWP  organ  in  the  other,  a  copy  of 
The  Militant.  Had  he  been  a  hero  instead  of  a  schmuck , 
they  would  have  exploited  him  instead  of  disowning 
him. 

So  they  wrote-off  the  possibility  that  he  was  the  end- 
product  of  their  anti-administration  aura  with  the  same 
fervor  that  they  are  now  writing-in  the  positivity  that 
a  Detroit  cab  driver  was  the  end-product  of  a  pro¬ 
administration  aura.  Or,  where  is  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
now  that  we  really  need  him? 

His  co-plotter,  of  course,  is  still  free  and  takes  the 
President’s  daughter  to  a  motel  in  Arlington,  Virginia 
every  weekend  where  she  registers  as  Incognito-Bird. 


When  the  newspapers  originally  published  the  story 
of  Leo  Bernard’s  slaying,  they  all  mentioned  that  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  is  on  the  Attorney  General’s 
list.  Michael  Harrington  sang  Did  You  Ever  Have  to 

Make  Up  Your  Mind? 

Now  take  Fidel.  He’s  also  been  saying  some  pretty 
nasty  things  about  the  Trotskyists— real  terrible  things 
like,  the  reason  Leon  Trotsky  was  murdered  in  Mexico 
was  because  he  hung  around  with  all  them  Trotskyites. 

The  SWP  is  like  manager  Albert  Grossman,  though. 
You  sign  everybody  up  while  they’re  nobody,  and  once 
in  a  while  you’ll  hit  on  a  Bob  Dylan  or  a  Malcolm  X. 
But  then  there  are  the  finks  like  Castro,  the  kind  of 
guy  you’ve  gone  out  on  a  fantastic  limb  for,  and  now 
you  have  to  rationalize  his  putting  you  down  because, 
well,  it’s  like  Vietnam — you  know,  we  committed  our¬ 
selves,  and  .  .  .  besides,  maybe  that  wily  Cuban  is  just 
red-baiting  so  we’ll  give  him  foreign  aid. 

“It’s  okay  to  kill  Communists  and  napalm  kids  in 
Vietnam,”  said  Dave  Dellinger,  my  favorite  pacifist 
who  delivers  his  own  babies,  “but  you  can’t  kill  ’em 
over  here.”  Permanent  lapel  .buttons  were  on  sale  that 
say  Hands  Off  and  you  can  fill  in  the  last  line  with 
Lenny  Bruce  or  Cuba  or  Tim  Leary  or  Indonesia. 

A  week  before  he  was  assassinated,  Leon  Trotsky 


said,  “Our  job  as  socialists  is  to  cleanse  life  of  all  vio¬ 
lence.”  Meanwhile,  life  goes  on.  After  the  recent  Cas¬ 
sius  Clay  (I  know,  he’s  Muhammad  Ali  now,  but  I  still 
say  6th  Avenue)  championship  bout,  they  showed  the 
Demolition  Derby  on  TV :  cars  crashing  into  other 
cars  and  the  last  one  able  to  move  is  the  winner.  Next 
year  they’re  going  to  add  pedestrians  to  the  arena. 

Yes,  and  Leo  Bernard  is  dead,  but  his  commodity- 
value  lives  on.  Yes,  and  Isaac  Deutscher  sent  a  telegram 
about  how  the  out-of-work  murderer  betrayed  his  very 
own  class.  Yes,  and  the  police  forced  him  to  write  on  the 
blackboard  500  times :  I  am  a  dirty  revisionist  bastard. 
Yes,  and  Bobby  Kennedy  tattooed  his  Swiss  Bank  Num¬ 
ber  on  Edie  Sedgwick’s  left  breast  and  the  Gross  Na¬ 
tional  Product  on  her  right.  Yes,  and  out  of  the  cleavage 
there  arose  a  united  front. 

Northeast  Airlines’  triumph  of  the  talentless,  Jim 
Dooley,  was  put  in  charge  of  fund-raising,  and  the 
memorial  meeting  became  one  huge  sea  of  green  when 
he  smiled,  waved  his  arm  and  called  out,  “Come  across!” 

And  Bill  Moyers  did  the  Watusi  while  Norman 
Thomas  and  A.  J.  Muste  sang  I  Am  a  Rock. 

More  Misadventures  of  Mad  Madalyn 

At  Princeton  University’s  recent  Symposium  on  the 
Arts,  I  got  into  a  disagreement  with  fellow  panelist 
Tom  Wolfe  (the  illegitimate  son  of  Truman  Capote). 
He  said  that  an  artist  ought  not  to  get  involved  in  any 
causes,  and  I  said  it  was  okay  as  long  as  responsibility 
to  oneself  and  the  audience  wasn’t  compromised  in  the 
process. 

I’m  now  calling  my  own  bluff. 

On  Friday  the  13th  of  May — on  behalf  of  Madalyn 
Murray  O’Hair — The  Realist’s  attorney,  Martin  Schei- 
man,  filed  a  petition  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals  negative  decision  on  the  tax-the-church  suit. 

That’s  the  involvement  part. 

In  issue  #65,  Madalyn  wrote  that  two  reporters  came 
to  her  casa  in  Mexico  to  confirm  her  marriage  plans: 
They  “looked  squarely  at  us.  ‘The  American  Embassy 
called  our  wire  service  in  Mexico  City  and  gave  [the 
information]  to  us.’  .  .  .  How  did  they  know  we  planned 
to  get  married — and  on  October  13th?  We  had  discussed 
this  only  in  our  bed.  The  sickening  revelation  came  to 
us  both  at  one  time :  Our  bed  was  bugged.” 

Terry  McGarry,  UPI  Night  Editor  in  Mexico  City, 
sent  me  an  open  letter  to  Madalyn : 

“The  source  of  the  leak  on  your  impending  marriage 
did  indeed  come  from  your  bed  .  .  .  but  it  was  nothing 
so  sinister  or  dramatic  as  a  planted  microphone.  It 
came  from  your  husband  (to  be),  Richard  O’Hair.  .  .  . 

I  went  to  Valle  del  Bravo  because  word  of  your  impend¬ 
ing  marriage  had  already  gotten  out  in  Baltimore.  It 
came  (I  blush  to  say)  from  the  Associated  Press,  since 
Dick  had  already  announced  your  plans  to  the  local  AP 
stringer  and  wa£  then  obliging  enough  to  call  their 
office  in  Mexico  City  and  confirm  them.  .  .  .  My  only 
complaint  here  is  partiality.  I  sure  as  hell  wish  he  had 
called  me  while  he  was  at  it.  .  .  . 

Neither  [Emmett  Murray  of  the  Mexico  City  Times ] 
nor  I  ever  said,  hinted,  indicated  or  even  joked  about 
getting  the  tip  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico  City. 
The  subject  never  came  up.  I  told  you  I  had  gotten  a 
request  to  check  out  the  marriage  from  our  bureau  in 
Baltimore.  Do  you  expect  anyone  to  believe  that  if  the 
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U.S.  Embassy  had  bugged  your  bed,  they’d  call  up  the 
wire  services  and  admit  it?  And  start  a  grade-A  inter¬ 
national  scandal?” 

Madalyn  says  that  AP  got  to  Dick  after  this  inter¬ 
view,  and  they  both  still  insist  that  the  UPI  man  said 
that  his  information  came  from  the  American  Embassy. 

What  it  was,  I  think,  somebody  must’ve  mumbled. 

The  Scholarly  and  the  Scatological 

The  Harvard  Law  Graduate  School  Democratic  Club 
recently  published  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  sent  it  to  President  Johnson  with  the 
following  resolution : 

“Since  the  Administration  has  disregarded  valid 
criticism  of  its  Vietnamese  policies,  while  continuing 
to  escalate  the  war,  we  oppose  present  Administration 
policy.  .  .  .”  And  there  followed  12  constructive  pro¬ 
posals. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  State 
replied  as  follows: 

“President  Johnson  has  asked  me  to  reply  personally 
to  your  recent  communication.  After  consideration  at 
the  White  House,  your  communication  was  sent  to  us 
so  that  we  might  also  see  your  comments.  We  appreciate 
your  interest  in  our  foreign  relations.  I  know  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  want  me  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
your  support  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Neivs  Notes  of  the  Central  Committee 
for  Conscientious  Objectors  carried  this  report: 

“Perhaps  the  most  unusual  anti-draft  protest  took 
place  in  Elk  River,  Minn.,  where  Barry  Bondhus 
dumped  two  buckets  of  human  excrement  into  the  files 
of  his  local  draft  board.  Bondhus  was  arrested  and 
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released  on  $10,000  bond.  He  is  the  second  oldest  of  ten 
sons  whose  father  is  opposed  to  any  of  them  serving 
in  the  armed  forces.  According  to  the  FBI  young  Bond¬ 
hus  refused  to  take  his  pre-induction  physical  as  or¬ 
dered.  .  .  .” 

A  number  of  logical  questions  leap  to  mind : 

Assuming  it  was  indeed  human  excrement  and  not 
cut  with  cow  dung,  did  his  nine  brothers  contribute  to 
the  stockpile  or  was  it  a  lone  wolf  effort?  If  the  latter, 
how  long  did  it  take  to  fill  two  buckets?  And  where  did 
he  keep  them?  Did  his  mother  yell,  “You’re  gonna 
bring  ants  in  the  house!”  How  did  he  manage  to  get 
the  stuff  into  his  draft  board?  (He  probably  said,  “I’m 
making  a  delivery,”  and  no  one  would  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  challenging  him.)  Did  he  wear  a  lapel  but¬ 
ton  that  said  feces  for  peace  ...  or  maybe  just  WE 
try  harder?  What  was  done  with  the  evidence— selling 
it  as  the  ultimate  pop  art  would  have  been  a  good  way 
to  raise  bail  money.  Was  he  charged  with  holding  an 
illegal  shit-in? 

In  order  to  bridge  the  apparent  gap  between  the 
scholarly  and  the  scatological,  The  Realist  hereby  pre¬ 
sents  brave  Barry  with  an  award  for  pacifism  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty:  a  medallion  inscribed  with 
the  words  of  Lin  Yu  Tang:  All  philosophy  begins  in  a 
successful  bowel  movement. 

The  Myth  Exploders 

•  Lurleen  Wallace:  By  running  for  Ostensible  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Alabama  because  her  husband  technically  can’t, 
she  has  exploded  the  myth  that  in  a  democracy  you  can 
limit  by  law  the  number  of  terms  a  man  can  hold  an 
elected  office. 

•  Phil  Ochs :  By  using  Mao  Tse-tung’s  non-political 
poetry  on  the  jacket  of  his  latest  folk  album,  Phil  Ochs 
in  Concert,  and  insisting  that  Electra  Records  send  the 
standard  $50  fee  for  liner  notes — the  cashed  check 
came  back  properly  endorsed — he  has  exploded  the  myth 
that  Mao  is  dead. 

•  Drs.  Masters  and  Johnson :  By  publishing  among  the 
results  of  diligent  research  and  voyeurism  in  their  book, 
Human  Sexual  Response,  the  conclusion  that  vaginal 
lubrication  during  intercourse  is  not  a  contribution  of 
the  Bartholin  Glands  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
through  countless  marriage  manuals,  they  have  ex¬ 
ploded  the  myth  of  retroactively  falsely  renowned  Dr. 
Bartholin,  who  made  his  tactical  error  of  discovery 
while  still  a  pre-med  student  out  on  a  movie  date  and 
screamed  Eureka  in  the  middle  of  the  second  feature. 

•  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  hallucinatory  drug — odorless,  colorless  and  taste¬ 
less — a  stimulant,  not  to  be  confused  with  another  dan¬ 
gerous  hallucinatory  drug,  LBJ,  a  depressant)  :  By  pro¬ 
testing  that  colleges  which  give  students’  class  stand¬ 
ings  to  draft  boards  are  making  grades  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  they  have  exploded  the  myth  that  those 
who  play  hide  and  seek  higher  education  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  an  automatic  2-S  deferment  which  makes  in¬ 
telligence  or  wealth  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

9  Marshall  McLuhan:  By  continuing  to  write  books 
about  how  books  aren’t  effective  but  movies  are  and  yet 
never  making  a  movie,  he  has  exploded  his  own  myth. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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tune  in,  to  turn  on,  to  contact  incredible  diversity, 
beauty,  living,  pulsating  meaning  of  the  sense  organs, 
and  the  much  more  complicated  and  pleasurable  and 
revelatory  messages  of  cellular  energy. 

To  a  Hindu,  the  spiritual  quest  is  eternal. 

Different  sects  of  Oriental  religion  use  different 
methods  and  different  body  organs  to  find  God.  The 
Shivites  use  the  senses;  the  followers  of  Vishnu  are 
concerned  with  cellular  wisdom,  contacting  the  endless 
flow  of  reincarnation  wisdom  which  bio-chemists  would 
call  protein  wisdcm  of  the  DNA  code;  or  read  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  manual  on  consciousness  expansion. 

It  all  has  to  do  with  the  flash — the  white  light  of  the 
void — the  ecstatic  union  that  comes  when  you’re  com¬ 
pletely  turned  on. 

Another  misconception  about  religion  and  my  use  of 
the  first  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  institutional 
and  establishment  concept  that  Westerners  have  of  re¬ 
ligion.  People  that  use  marijuana  and  LSD  in  their 
own  homes  or  their  own  gardens  say,  “What  does  this 
have  to  do  with  religion?”  Because  religion  to  them 
means  priests,  Bibles,  churches,  Sunday  schools,  sects, 
rules  and  regulations. 

To  most  Orientals  the  sacred  temple  of  religion  is 
your  own  body.  The  shrine  is  in  your  own  home.  Your 
priest  or  teacher  or  guru  is  someone  with  whom  you 
live  and  share  most  of  the  joys  and  frustrations  of 
daily  life. 

There’s  another  aspect  of  this  religious  definition  of 
the  cellular  experience:  it  requires  time,  training,  prac¬ 
tice  and  discipline  to  really  use  your  sense  organs,  to 
be  able  to  focus  in  on  your  cells;  to  move  your  con¬ 
sciousness  from  one  type  of  ecstacy  to  another  requires 
knowledge  and  guidance. 

To  really  use  the  instrument  of  your  body  and  the 
millions  of  sensory  and  cellular  cameras  with  which 
you’re  endowed  requires  know-how,  and  in  the  East 
these  technical  manuals  are  called  textbooks  of  Yoga 
or  religious  illumination. 

So  just  turning  on  with  pot  or  LSD  in  a  spontaneous 
manner  in  your  home  can  be  pleasant  and  even  reveal¬ 
ing.  For  most  people,  it’s  a  failure  to  pay  respect  to 
the  potentialities  of  your  nervous  system  and  your  cells 
and  the  powers  of  the  psychedelic  drugs  like  marijuana 
and  LSD  to  open  up  these  complex  realms. 

Q:  Let’s  assume  you  win  your  case;  what  ivoidd  be 
the  implications  for  the  pot-smoker  who  wouldn’t  use 
religious  freedom  as  a  defense? 

A:  It  just  so  happened  that  I  had  been  initiated  by 
a  Hindu  guru,  but  you  can  join  Art  Kleps’  Neo-Ameri¬ 
can  Church,  you  can  declare  your  own  religion  with 
you  and  your  wife.  There  is  a  lot  of  precedent,  Supreme 
Court  rulings,  that  religious  beliefs  and  practices  are 
an  individual  matter.  The  atheist  who  believes  in  paci¬ 
fism  can  claim  to  be  a  conscientious  objector.  This  was 
a  monumental  decision  by  Justice  Douglas.  I  don’t  want 
to  come  on  as  a  lawyer,  but  .  .  . 

Q:  Lenny  Bruce  does,  why  not  you? 

A :  Lenny’s  doing  it,  so  why  should  I  ?  But,  I  would 
like  to  tell  your  readers  that  it’s  left  to  them  to  work 
out  their  solution,  and  if  they  believe  in  it,  they  will 
win. 

The  great  lesson  you  learn  from  LSD,  from  contact¬ 
ing  your  cells,  is  that  every  generation  has  to  re-enact 
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the  whole  evolutionary  drama,  and  to  live  a  full  life  you 
have  to  go  through  the  whole  sequence  yourself.  If  you 
don’t,  you’ve  sold  out  on  the  range  of  possibilities  and 
challenges. 

You  have  to  be  Moses,  you  have  to  hammer  out  your 
own  ethical  code.  You  have  to  be  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
hammer  out  your  solution  to  the  problem  of  matter 
and  idea.  You  have  to  be  Plato.  All  the  solutions  you 
read  about  in  textbooks  are  canned,  static  and  mean¬ 
ingless. 

You’ve  got  to  fight  your  own  defense  of  your  re¬ 
ligion  because  every  man  in  history  has  to  do  it.  Most 
people  in  history,  most  Americans,  don’t  realize  this 
and  aren’t  ivilling  to  do  it. 

I’m  fighting  my  case  on  the  unique  constellation  of 
activities  that  I’ve  engaged  in — and  it’s  a  damn  good 
case — but  I  would  think  that  any  pot-smoker  who 
really  understands  the  potentialities  of  the  energies 
he’s  releasing  and  the  power  of  that  benign  plant  he 
inhales,  has  got  a  constitutional  case. 

If  he  doesn’t  understand  it,  he’s  just  smoking  pot, 
not  for  kicks,  but  because  it’s  the  hip  game  to  play, 
and  if  that’s  the  level  he  wants  to  stay  on,  then  he’s 
going  to  cop  out  and  he  won’t  fight  his  case  in  his  own 
mind  or  with  the  law. 

Q:  But  don’t  you  think  that  winning  your  case  on 
religious  grounds  might  preclude  their  legal  right  to 
smoke  pot  simply  for  kicks? 

A:  My  case  is  not  based  just  on  the  religious  belief. 
There  are  three  issues  involved : 

My  right  to  pursue  my  spiritual -  quests  with  the 
methods  and  the  maps  that  make  sense  to  me — that’s 
the  religious. 

Number  two,  I  have  a  right  to  pursue  knowledge — 
not  just  because  I’m  a  psychologist,  but  because  a  psy¬ 
chologist  should  be  doing  (most  of  them  aren’t)  what 
every  human  being  should  be  doing — trying  to  figure 
out  what  is  it  all  about?  Pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  third  ground  upon  which  I  defend  my  use  of 
marijuana  is  my  right  to  live  in  my  home  and  raise 
my  kids  and  live  my  family  life  according  to  my  best 
beliefs  and  my  conscience. 

So  long  as  none  of  these  three — religious,  scientific 
or  personal — activities  produce  any  visible  harm  to 
my  fellow  man. 

Now,  the  lawyers  have  picked  up  on  the  first — that 
is,  the  spiritual  quest,  or  the  religious  issue — because, 
as  lawyers,  they  want  to  win  the  case,  and  there’s  a 
long  tradition  in  our  country  of  religious  freedom.  So 
there’s  precedent  there. 

I’ve  had  several  debates  with  my  lawyers.  I’ve  said, 
“Well,  really,  I’d  rather  go  up  on  the  scientific  because 
most  of  my  adult  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  quest.” 
They  say,  “Yes,  but  you’re  really  writing  new  law 
there.” 

Granted  that  the  Constitution  should  provide  for  the 
right  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  it  does — in  religion. 
When  you  get  to  the  right  to  raise  your  kids  and  to 
live  your  family  life  the  way  you  want  to,  that  may 
come  into  the  9th  amendment,  which  is  vaguely  the 
constitutional  right  to  privacy,  but  each  of  these  issues 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  legal  scholarship,  and 
the  lawyers  have  chosen  the  religious,  admitting  that 
the  scientific  and  the  personal  will  have  their  day  in 
court. 

I  cannot  fight  all  of  these  cases,  and  I  cannot  test 
all  of  the  ambiguities  and  the  blind  spots  in  constitu- 
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tional  protection,  but  my  case  is  going  to  be  the  first 
of  many  victories  on  all  of  these  constitutional  rights, 
which  come  down  to  the  issue  of  if  you  want  to  smoke 
marijuana  because  you  and  your  wife  can  make  love 
more  effectively  that  way,  or  because  it  tunes  you  on 
to  music  more,  or  because  you  enjoy  your  garden  more, 
you  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  that.  But  I  can't 
fight  all  these  issues,  and  my  lawyers  can’t. 

We  see  this  as  a  broad  civil  liberties  campaign,  and 
as  I  try  to  explain  to  my  hipster  friends,  everything 
in  life  takes  place  cell  by  cell,  step  by  step,  and  you 
have  to  take  case  by  case  and  win  it.  I  predict  that 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  civil  liberties  cases  concern¬ 
ing  the  right  of  an  individual  to  change  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  for  exactly  the  goals  and  purposes  that  he 
wants. 

See,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  I  do  have  a 
cellular,  intuitive  sense  about  where  law,  which  is 
necessary  to  protect  society,  stops — and  where  indi¬ 
vidual  growth,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  society  going, 
begins. 

Q:  Now  your  hipster  friends  will  accuse  you  of  cop¬ 
ping  out  because  you  said  that  some  day  there’ll  come 
a  case  based  on  the  right  to  smoke  pot  because  a  man 
and  his  wife  can  make  love  more  effectively — you 
know,  why  do  they  have  to  be  married ? 

A:  Well,  the  district  attorneys  were  questioning  chil¬ 
dren  in  my  household  today  in  a  Grand  Jury  hearing 
about  sleeping  habits  in  my  house,  so  we’re  already 
into  that,  but  I’m  sure  that  will  come  up. 

Q:  Someone  in  the  Defense  Fund  office  earlier  said, 
“Why,  that’s  corrupting  the  morals  of  a  minor.  It’s 
putting  thoughts  into  her  mind  which  might  not  have 
been  there.” 

A:  They’re  there.  Because  the  younger  the  person, 
the  more  in  tune  they  are  with  their  cells. 

Q:  I  wonder  if  what  1  would  call  your  form  of  mys¬ 
ticism  isn’t  just  a  semantic  difference  between  us.  Now, 
I  believe  that  there  are  only  individual  consciousness¬ 
es;  do  you  believe  that  God — or,  if  you  will,  the  uni¬ 
verse — is  conscious  of  its  existence? 

A :  I  think  that  there  are  exquisite-  and  complex  har¬ 
monies  at  many  different  levels  of  energy  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  that  this  harmony  involves  a  consciousness 
of  the  interwovenness  of  organic  life  and  inorganic 
life.  I  think,  though,  that  this  incredible  process  of 
evolution  is  continually  surprising  itself,  and  amazing 
itself,  and  delighting  itself  and  freaking  itself  out  with 
what  it’s  doing.  But  is  there  one  Central  Computer 
that’s  planning  it  all  or  can  sum  it  all  up  in  one  mo¬ 
ment?  I  don’t  think  so. 

Q:  When  you  say  “delighting  itself,  amazing  itself,” 
you’re  implying  that  there’s  an  awareness  of  what  it’s 
doing. 

A:  But  it’s  out  of  control.  There’s  an  awareness  not 
of  what  it’s  doing;  there’s  an  awareness  of  what’s 
happening.  God  exists  at  every  level  of  consciousness. 

At  the  verbal  symbolic  level,  God  is  the  word  g-o-d 
which  is  the  center  of  the  verbal  network  of  the  verbal 
mandala. 

At  the  level  of  your  senses,  God  is  the  central  drone 
or  the  center  of  the  sensory  mandala — is  the  orgasm 
center,  if  you  will. 

At  the  level  of  cell,  God  is  the  dna  code  because  the 
DNA  code,  as  bio-chemists  describe  it,  is  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  that  we  have  attributed  to  God:  the  all-powerful, 
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ever-changing  intelligence  far  greater  than  man’s  mind 
which  is  continually  manifesting  itself  in  different 
forms.  Well,  man,  that’s  what  the  genetic  code  has  been 
doing  for  two  billion  years. 

Then,  very  sophisticated  bio-physicists  like  Andrew 
Cochran  tell  us  that  so-called  inorganic  matter— mole¬ 
cules  and  atomic  structures — have  the  same  game  go¬ 
ing,  that  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  is  God  at  that  level, 
it’s  always  invisible,  God  is  always  the  smallest  and  the 
most  central.  .  .  . 

Q:  Wait,  before  we  get  too  abstract — what  I’m  really 
asking  boils  down  to  this:  You’ve  gone  on  record  as  say¬ 
ing  that  you  talk  to  trees;  what  I  want  to  know  is,  do 
the  trees  hear  what  you’re  saying  to  them? 

A:  Well,  I  hear  what  the  trees  are  telling  me.  I  listen 
to  trees.  Whether  they  hear  me,  I  don’t  know.  You’d 
have  to  ask  a  tree.  I  think  they  do. 

There  was  an  expert  gardener  in  a  little  orchard  I 
have  at  Millbrook,  who  was  talking  about  cutting  down 
some  of  the  apple  trees  that  I’ve  been  pruning  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  for  a  couple  of  years  now,  because  they’re  old 
and  not  producing  and  the  apples  are  sour — he  had  all 
sorts  of  reasons.  He  wanted  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  dwarf 
apples  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 

I  looked  around  and  I  said,  “You  realize  this  is  a 
very  reckless  conversation  you’re  involved  in.” 

“Yeah,  the  trees  can  hear,  right?” 

And  I  said,  “You  notice  that  I’ve  said  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  friendly  and  protective  things  about  these  trees. 
There’s  no  testimony  from  me.  .  .  .” 

Yes,  I  listen  to  the  trees  and  hear  what  they  say  and 
I  think  that  they  hear  what  I  say.  Not  what  I  say,  since 
trees  don’t  speak  English,  but  the  trees  are  very  aware 
of  what  I’m  doing  to  them  and  to  the  ground  around 
them.  And  by  me  I  don’t  mean  Timothy  Leary.  They 
don’t  talk  that  language. 

Q:  Look,  you’re  deaf  in  one  ear,  so  if  you  lay  with 
your  good  ear  to  the  pillow,  you  can  shut  out  sound — 
you  can’t  hear  a  tree  or  a  person.  Now,  if  a.  tree  has  no 
ears,  by  what  process  does  it  get  your  message? 

A :  A  tree  doesn’t  speak  in  sound  waves.  When  I  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  tree  I  don’t  listen  with  my  ear.  When  I  talk 
to  the  trees,  I  don’t  talk  in  words  or  language. 

Q:  But  you  really  do  believe  that  the  tree  is  aware? 

A:  Yes.  When  I  walk  out  in  any  garden  or  field  in 
Millbrook,  I’m  convinced  that  the  vegetative  life  there 
is  aware  of  my  presence,  and  I’m  sending  out  vibrations 
which  they  pick  up. 

Q:  And  somebody  else  would  send  out  different  vi¬ 
brations  ? 

Ar  Yup. 

Q:  Then  maybe  there’s  truth  to  the  old  superstition 
that  a  menstruating  woman  can  affect  plant  growth? 

A:  I  think  it’s  possible.  I  would  parenthetically  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  review  a  lot  of  so-called  superstitions  and 
primitive  beliefs,  and  we’d  find  they’re  based  upon  cel¬ 
lular  wisdom. 

But,  you  see,  the  embarrassing  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  the  DNA  code  which  designed  you  is  not  that 
different  from  the  DNA  code  that  designed  a  tree. 
There  are  some  obvious  product-packaging  differences, 
but  they’re  both  strands  of  living  protein  planfulness 
that  go  back  to  a  common  origin. 

Q:  But  without  the  brain  I  ivoidd  have  no  conscious¬ 
ness  ...  or  don’t  you  accept  that  premise? 

A:  My  dear  Paul,  every  cell  in  your  body  is  acutely 
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conscious,  is  decoding  energy,  has  access  to  wisdom 
which  dwarfs  the  mental,  pre-frontal  symbolic  aspect 
that  you  consider  normal  waking  consciousness. 

You  called  me  a  mystic,  and  you  could  call  yourself 
a  rationalist.  I  agree,  you  are  a  rationalist  because  you 
rely  mainly  on  symbols.  And  you’re  a  very  acute  and 
beautiful  game  analyst.  But  I  don’t  consider  myself  a 
mystic;  I  consider  myself  a  real  realist  in  that  I’m  ac¬ 
cepting  the  empirical  evidence  of  modern  bio-chemistry 
and  the  intuitive  experiential  evidence  of  what  I’ve 
learned  by  taking  LSD  300  times. 

The  Paul  Krassner  mind  is  about  30  years  old,  but 
there  are  energy  systems,  blueprinting  facilities  and 
memory  systems  within  your  cells  and  your  nervous 
system  which  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  old, 
which  have  a  language,  and  a  politics  which  is  much 
more  complicated  than  English  and  modern  Democrat- 
Republican  politics. 

What  we’re  doing  for  the  mind  is  what  the  micro¬ 
biologists  did  for  the  external  sciences  300  years  ago 
when  they  discovered  the  microscope.  And  they  made 
this  incredible  discovery  that  life,  health,  growth,  every 
form  of  organic  life  is  based  on  the  cell  which  is  in¬ 
visible. 

You’ve  never  seen  a  cell,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Yet  it’s  the  key  to  everything  that  happens  to  a  living 
creature.  I’m  simply  saying  that  same  thing  from  the 
mental,  psychological  standpoint,  that  there  are  wis¬ 
doms,  lawful  units  inside  the  nervous  system,  invisible 
to  the  symbolic  mind,  which  determine  almost  every¬ 
thing. 

And  I  don’t  consider  that  mystical — unless  you’d  call 
someone  who  looks  through  a  microscope  a  mystic,  be¬ 
cause  he’s  telling  you  something  for  which  you  don’t 
have  the  symbols.  Or  the  astronomer  who  detects  a 
quasir  and  speculates  about  it. 

Q:  All  right,  but  I  don’t  consider  it  rationalistic  to 
be  hung  up  on  symbols.  I  think  we  agree  on  the  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  symbols. 

A:  Right. 

Q:  But  I  would  go  to  the  extent  that  a  man  perhaps 
coidd  not  be  considered  mentally  healthy,  or  free— or 
cellular,  to  use  your  metaphor — if  he  couldn’t  .  .  .  the 
most  blatant  example  would  be,  let’s  say,  if  he  couldn’t 
spit  on  a  crucifix  just  to  show  that  the  symbol  itself  is 
really  an  artifact. 

A:  Yes,  but  in  another  sense  I  consider  myself  a 
rationalist  because  I  believe  that  it  is  man’s  challenge 
to  develop  new  symbol  systems  for  these  new  levels  of 
internal  consciousness.  Just  as  we  had  to  develop  a  new 
symbol  system  for  the  invisible  uncharted  world  which 
was  opened  up  with  the  microscope,  the  task  now  is  to 
develop  symbol  systems  for  the  new  invisible  worlds 
which  are  opened  up  by  psychedelic  drugs. 

We’re  used  to  having  many  symbol  systems  on  the1 
macroscopic  level.  We  use  one  symbol  system  for  chess, 
another  for  baseball,  another  for  politics.  So  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  symbol  systems  for  the  different  levels  of 
consciousness. 

Another  fascinating  challenge  is  to  weave  these 
multi-level  symbol  systems  together  into  symphonic 
harmonies,  which  the  psychiatrist  would  call  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  which  I  would  call  a  fulfilled  level  of  sym¬ 
phonic  harmony,  where  you  select  the  macroscopic  sym¬ 
bol  which  flits  the  sensory  orgasm,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  cellular  dialect  at  the  moment — you  get  them 
all  flowing  together. 


And  just  as  humor  at  the  level  of  normal  symbols  is 
the  juxtaposition  of  two  game  counters  from  different 
games,  and  we  laugh,  there’s  a  cosmic  humor  in  which 
you  bring  together  inappropriate  symbols  from  differ¬ 
ent  levels.  So  with  all  the  games  we  have  going  in  the 
social-mental  world,  we  can  exquisitely  complicate  it 
and  multiply  it  in  fascinating  diversity  as  you  add 
these  new  symbol  systems,  of  the  many  senses  and  of 
the  infinite  number  of  cellular  dialects. 

Q:  There’s  a  slightly  cosmic  irony  in  all  this.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  cutting-off  of  LSD  from  reliable  sources, 
the  black  market  will  increase,  with  inferior  products 
as  a  result,  so  that  some  people  may  end  up  just  get¬ 
ting  a  sort  of  escalated  high,  maybe  higher  than  pot, 
but  never  experiencing  the  kind  of  profound  insight 
into  levels  of  reality  that  you  talh  about. 

A:  I  can’t  be  terribly  alarmed  by  that. 

Q:  Except  that  they  might  think,  “We  must  be  do¬ 
ing  something  wrong.” 

A:  Well,  anyone  who  buys  LSD  on  the  black  market 
and  assumes  that  he’s  buying  what  the  seller  tells  him 
he’s  getting,  unless  he  knows  that  seller,  is  naive,  and 
it  all  comes  down  to  stupidity. 

Or,  the  person  who  has  an  LSD  session  in  a  surround¬ 
ing  which  is  ugly  and  disharmonious,  whether  that  be 
a  psychiatric  clinic  or  a  pad  or  a  penthouse,  is  naive 
and  foolish. 

I  can’t  take  the  responsibility  for,  or  devote  any  of 
my  energy  to  lamenting  the  inevitable  rash — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  unprepared,  foolishly  organized  LSD 
sessions.  More  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  I’ve  been 
lecturing  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  to  tell  people  to 
know  what  they’re  doing. 

Q:  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  a  danger  from  an  over¬ 
dose  ? 

A:  No.  There’s  no  such  thing  as  an  overdose  of  LSD. 
There’s  no  known  lethal  quantity.  Obviously,  the  more 
you  take,  the  harder  the  first  hit.  But  another  one  of 
the  beautiful  things  about  LSD,  it  even  up-levels  the 
numbers  game  on  dosage,  once  you  get  beyond  100,  200 
gamma.  It’s  very  hard  to  play  games  with  LSD  within 
the  quantity  game. 

But  if  someone  buys  a  sugar  cube  and  finds  that 
they’re  getting  a  pot  high,  they  should  realize  that 
they’ve  just  gotten  enough,  maybe  25  or  50  gamma, 
which  is  gong  to  bring  them  to  the  sensory  level,  and 
enjoy  it,  and  not  feel  there’s  something  wrong  with  me 
that  I  can’t  find  God  in  the  pill,  what’s  going  on?  Com¬ 
mon  sense  and  just  one  preparation  will  guide  you 
through  these  dilemmas. 

In  the  early  days  of  LSD  research,  we  all  had  to 
struggle  with  these  problems.  In  the  early  days  of  any 
new  form  of  energy,  you  run  into  these  problems.  When 
you  think  of  the  reckless  danger  of  unprepared  people 
who  went  in  those  canvas  and  wood  airplanes  that  the 
Wright  brothers  turned  up,  that  was  absolute  madness, 
but  they  did  it  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  it,  knowing 
they  were  taking  a  risk. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  research,  I  took  all  sorts  of 
strange  drugs  that  came  from  the  South  Seas  and  from 
South  America  and  from  Morocco  to  find  out  what  they 
did,  and  about  dosage. 

The  early  people  who  discovered  the  microscopes,  be¬ 
fore  they  really  knew  how  to  grind  lenses,  were  getting 
different  amplifications  and  flaws  in  the  lens.  There’s 
no  security  and  there’s  no  guarantee  of  complete  safety 
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in  life — and  the  realistic  attitude,  the  scientific  atti¬ 
tude,  is  to  check  out,  recognize,  compare,  but  keep 
doing  it,  because  you’re  only  going  to  learn  by  trial 
and  error. 

Q:  Recently  I  spoke  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
when  someone  asked  about  the  5-year-old  girl  who  acci¬ 
dentally  ate  an  LSD-sugar-cube  left  in  the  refrigerator 
by  her  uncle,  I  replied  that  she’s  back  in  school  now 
and  was  assigned  to  write  a  composition  called  “My 
Trip.” 

A:  Is  that  true? 

Q :  No,  I  was  being  facetious,  but  the  significant  thing 
is  that  you  thought  it  might  be  possible. 

A:  Well,  first  of  all,  about  that  little  girl,  the  facts 
of  the  matter  are  that  she  is  back  in  school,  she  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  and  there’s  no  evidence 
that  she  was  harmed.  The  scandal  of  that  case  was  not 
the  poof  uncle,  who  left  his  cube  around  and  was  made 
to  feel  guilty  and  criminal  about  It ;  the  scandal  of  that 
case  were  the  politically-minded  doctors  and  district 
attorneys  who  made  dramatic  announcements  about 
danger  and  “ruined  for  life.” 

We  don’t  know  what  the  effect  would  be  on  a  little 
girl,  and  from  all  of  the  evidence  so  far,  we  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  her  reaction  to  that  LSD  depends 
entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  adults  around  her,  and 
if  when  they  discovered  that  she’d  taken  LSD,  they 
treated  it  as  a  rare  opportunity  and  turned  off  their 
fear  and  their  guilt  and  their  selfishness  as  bad  mothers 
and  bad  uncles  and  bad  fathers,  and  spent  the  next  12 
hours  really  being  with  that  kid,  it  would  have  been  a 
glorious  experience. 

Even  under  the  circumstances  of  ruthlessly  dragging 
this  poor  little  girl  down  to  the  hospital,  pumping  her 
stomach— which  has  no  medical  meaning  because  the 
LSD  takes  over  within  a  few  seconds  and  is  metabolized 
very  quickly  (of  course  that’s  just  to  make  the  doctors 
feel  better,  pumping  out  the  girl’s  stomach) — even  in 
spite  of  all  that,  there  were  points  where  she  was  alter-  ' 
nately  laughing  and  crying.  Well,  I  could  understand 
that,  I’d  be  doing  the  same. 

But  in  spite  of  all  of  the  brutal  mishandling  and  the 
selfish  copping-out  on  almost  everyone’s  part — I  can’t 
comment  on  the  uncle  or  the  parents  because  I  don’t 
know  what  they  did — but  the  public  health  officials  who 
were  protecting  their  interests  and  using  this  as  part  df 
their  campaign,  still  there’s  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  girl  won’t  look  back  on  it  in  the  future  as  a  great 
experience  and  that  she  won’t  be  more  likely  to  be  a 


tuned-in,  turned-on  person  in  the  future.  There’s  more 
chance  of  that  than  there  is  that  there’ll  be  any  dam¬ 
age,  in  spite  of  the  emotional  brutality  to  which  she 
was  subjected. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  drugs  will  be  given  to  young 
children  some  day  ? 

A:  In  general,  I  predict  that  psychedelic  drugs  will 
be  used  in  all  schools  in  the  very  near  future  as  educa¬ 
tional  devices — not  only  drugs  like  marijuana  and  LSD, 
to  teach  kids  how  to  use  their  sense  organs  and  their 
cellular  equipment  effectively — but  new  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  psychochemicals  like  RNA  and  other  proteins 
which  are  really  going  to  revolutionize  our  concepts  of 
ourselves  and  education. 

So  that  the  notion  about  writing  an  essay  in  the  1st 
grade  on  your  trip  is  not  just  science-fiction,  it’s  defi¬ 
nitely  going  to  happen.  A  person  should  learn  to  use 
their  nervous  system  and  their  cellular  equipment  be¬ 
fore  they’re  taught  reading  and  writing  and  symbolic 
techniques.  Because  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  handle 
your  native  equipment,  you’re  going  to  be  addicted  to, 
and  limited  by,  the  artifacts  of  symbols. 

I  intend  to  have  more  children,  and  I’ll  tell  you  this, 
that  I’m  not  going  to  push  symbols  on  my  kids — I 
won’t  keep  anything  aivay  from  them — but  I’m-  not  go¬ 
ing  to  push  symbols  on  my  kids  till  they’re  10,  12,  may¬ 
be  15  years  old. 

I  will  never  encourage  them  to  read  a  book.  I  will 
encourage  them  to  tune  in  on  their  own  internal  vo¬ 
cabularies  and  cellular  libraries  of  congress.  I’ll  teach 
them  how  to  live  as  an  animal  and  as  a  creature  of 
nature  and  decode  and  communicate  with  the  many 
energies  around  them,  before  I  will  force  artifactual 
symbols — which  are  only  two  or  three  hundred  years 
old  at  best — on  their  two-billion-year-old  cellular  ma¬ 
chineries.  And  my  kids  feel  the  same  way  and  will 
probably  will  be  doing  that  with  their  children. 

Q:  Can  you  see  that  being  declared  unconstitutional 
in  a  case  brought  by  a  psychedelic  Madalyn  Murray, 
claiming  that  it’s  a  violation  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  that  she  doesn’t  mind  if  kids  take  LSD 
at  home  but  it  shouldn’t  be  compulsory  in  public  schools. 

A:  Well,  it’s  conceivable,  and  of  course  Madalyn 
Murray  is  playing  a  fascinating  role  in  society  today 
testing  out  game  situations.  I  don’t  intend  to  send  my 
future  children  to  schools.  I’d  rather  have  them  take 
heroin  than  go  to  a  first-grade  grammar  school  in  this 
country. 

Q:  Would  you  set  any  age  limit — working  backwards, 
chronologically — as  to  a  child  taking  LSD? 

A:  I  think  this  has  to  be  tested.  LSD  should  be  used 
at  that  moment  when  the  kid’s  symbol  system  freezes, 
because  what  LSD  does  is  allow  you  to  unhook  and  re¬ 
group  your  symbol  system.  I  have  no  evidence  on  this, 
but  I  hope  in  the  future  that  we  will  have. 

Q:  Another  case  that  got  a  lot  of  publicity  concerned 
a  man  who  murdered  his  m, other-in-law  and  said  he 
was  on  LSD.  What  do  you  think  are  the  ramifications 
of  this  in  terms  of  pleading  temporary  insanity  as  a 
legal  defense? 

A:  Well,  there’s  no  evidence  that  he  took  LSD,  and 
there’s  considerable  evidence  that  he  was  not  under  the 
effect  of  LSD  when  he  did  that.  He  said  he  was  flying 
high  for  3  days.  Nobody  flies  high  on  LSD  for  3  days. 
The  effect  of  LSD  doesn’t  last  that  long.  LSD  is  not  a 
chemical  that  you  can  continue  to  use,  like  heroin  or 
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alcohol,  by  taking  more  and  more. 

People  always  use  the  particular  superstition  of  the 
times  as  a  cop-out,  so  that  300  years  ago,  you’d  say, 
“I  was  possessed  by  the  devil,”  or  in  Salem  200  years 
ago,  you’d  say,  “A  witch  told  me  to  do  it.”  But  today, 
here  in  New  York  with  the  psychiatric  and  political 
history  of  LSD,  you  say,  “LSD  made  me  do  it.” 

Q:  That’s  gong  to  he  Jack  Ruby’s  new  defense.  .  .  . 
\_Scene  II:  Millbrook,  a  week  later ]  Here’s  a  typical 
reporter’s  question:  How  do  you  feel  about  your  indict¬ 
ment  in  Poughkeepsie  this  morning  for  possession  of 
marijuana ? 

A:  It  had  almost  no  effect  on  me.  I  would’ve  been 
more  interested  to  learn  that  the  Mets  had  won  their 
3rd  straight  game.  Probably  because  I  know  I’m  prob¬ 
ably  never  going  to  come  to  trial  and  that  I’m  not  ter¬ 
ribly  involved  in  the  legal  technicalities. 

Q :  Being  back  here  in  Millbrook,  I  was  thinking 
about  your  second  wife.  I  assume  you.  took  LSD  to¬ 
gether — re-imprinting  on  each  other  every  week — in¬ 
creasing  the  depth  of  your  relationship.  And  yet  the 
marriage  broke  up  on  the  honeymoon  trip.  .  .  . 

A :  As  I  said  when  I  was  on  trial  in  Laredo  and  I 
was  asked  who  gave  me  the  pot,  I’ll  be  glad  to  describe 
any  of  my  own  experiences,  but  I  don’t  want  to  make 
any  comments  which  involve  other  people.  Any  com¬ 
ments  about  my  marriage  would  ‘be  involving  someone 
who’s  very  dear  and  sacred  to  me,  whose  privacy  should 
not  be  violated. 

Q:  I  appreciate  that.  The  relevance  I  had  in  mind 
was  the  apparent  failure  of  LSD  imprinting . 

A:  I’ll  be  glad  to  talk  about  the  effects  of  imprinting 
on  interpersonal  relationships.  I  consider  this  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  LSD  challenge — the  business  of 
imprinting  and  re-imprinting. 

Every  time  you  take  LSD  you  completely  suspend — 
you  step  outside  of — the  symbolic  chess  board  which 
you  have  built  up  over  the  long  years  of  social  condi¬ 
tioning.  And  you  whirl  through  different  levels  of 
neurological  and  cellular  energy,  continually  flowing 
and  changing. 

Your  symbolic  mind  is  flashing  in  and  out — you 
never  lose  your  mind  during  an  LSD  session — it’s  al¬ 
ways  there  but  it’s  one  of  a  thousand  cameras  that  are 
flashing  away.  Of  course,  the  LSD  freak-out  or  para¬ 
noia  is  where  the  symbolic  mind  freezes  any  aspect  of 
the  LSD  session  and  defines  a  new  reality,  which  can 
be  positive  or  negative. 

And  towards  the  end  of  an  LSD  session  you  begin 
to  re-imprint — this  is  a  very  crucial  time  in  the  LSD 
session,  because  you  take  a  new  picture  of  yourself, 
of  the  world  and  of  the  people  around  you,  both  real 
and  remembered.  It’s  particularly  tricky,  because  what 
you’re  doing  during  this  imprinting  period  is  getting 
a  new  perspective  of  yourself  and  the  other  people. 
Now  this  is  tricky,  because  you  may  come  out  of  an 
LSD  session  with  a  very  different  picture  of  yourself. 

If  the  LSD  session  has  been  microscopically  revealing 
of  your  own  shortcomings  and  you’re  not  experienced 
enough  to  be  able  to  let  this  flow  too  and  accept  these 
aspects  in  yourself  as  a  fragmentary  part  of  a  great 
endlessly  changing  design,  then  you  come  out  depressed. 
You’ve  taken  a  bad  picture  of  yourself.  This  accounts 
for  the  LSD  depression,  which  can  last  for  many  days 
and  for  many  months. 

You  can  also  take  a  negative  picture  of  LSD  itself, 


and  you  come  out  of  the  session  saying  “Never  again.” 
So  the  challenge,  number  one,  is  to  make  a  neurological 
contract  with  yourself  that  you’re  not  going  to  take 
too  finally  and  dogmatically  any  picture  that  you  click 
or  come  out  with  during  an  LSD  session  because  you 
have  to  dedicate  yourself  to  the  ongoing  yoga  of  taking 
LSD  many  times,  and  not  copping  out  just  because 
you’ve  taken  one  bad  picture.  If  you  do  that  you  have 
lost  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  use  your  neurological 
camera. 

Now  the  same  thing  is  true  if  you  have  an  LSD  ses¬ 
sion  with  somebody  else,  particularly  with  your  wife 
or  with  a  person  with  whom  you  have  an  ongoing  rela¬ 
tionship.  It’s  perfectly  possible  after  any  LSD  session 
to  come  out  with  a  negative  picture  of  the  other  person. 
You  may  have  had  many  LSD  sessions  with  someone, 
but  that  13th  session  may  close  on  a  note  of  horror. 

A  natural  reaction,  of  course,  after  this  is  to  say, 
“Well,  I  never  want  to  take  LSD  with  that  person 
again,”  because  of  that  last  freaky  session.  That  is, 
from  the  standpoint  of  neurological  ethics,  a  game  vio¬ 
lation.  The  neurological  contract  should  have  provisions 
for  continuing  the  sessions  together  until  you  get  to 
that  point  where  you’re  both  convinced  that  you’ve  ex¬ 
plored  all  the  relevant  areas  in  each  other  and  in  the 
relationship. 

Q:  At  Town  Hall  you  called  for  a  one-year  mora¬ 
torium  on  both  LSD  and  pot.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
you’ll  be  taken  seriously? 

A :  I  don’t  know  if  anything  I  ever  say  is  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  I  hope  not  too  seriously.  I  was  talking  that  night, 
as  I  usually  talk,  at  many  levels  of  consciousness  and 
addressing  myself  to  several  levels  of  consciousness  in 
the  audience:  number  one,  on  a  political  level  I  was 
telling  the  audience  to  cool  it;  number  two,  to  learn 
more  about  the  method  of  theory  of  using  marijuana 
and  LSD;  and  three,  to  initiate  conciliatory,  loving, 
counseling  relationships  with  older  people  to  heal  the 
inter-generation  wound. 

Q:  There’s  a  man  who  shall  remain  nameless  who 
has  taken  LSD  and  continues  his  game  of  professional 
war-planning  for  the  Pentagon.  ... 

A:  Why  don’t  you  name  him? 

Q:  I  don’t  want  to  betray  a  confidence. 

A:  Can  I  name  him? 

Q:  If  you  want  to,  sure. 

A:  Herman  Kahn. 

Q:  Aren’t  you  violating  his  privacy? 

A:  That’s  no  confidence.  I  didn’t  give  him  LSD. 
Many  people  I  know  have  told  me  about  his  taking  LSD. 

Q:  Each  one  of  whom  he  told  in  confidence,  probably. 

A:  Do  you  think  the  time  has  come  to  share  with  a 
waiting  world  the  names  of  the  prominent  people  whose 
lives  have  been  changed  by  taking  LSD? 

Q:  If  you  don’t  think  it’s  unethical,  I  think  the  time 
has  come. 

A:  That’s  why  I  admire  Steve  Allen.  Because  he  has 
not  let  his  narrower  secular  games — and  they’re  highly 
sensitive,  public  and  even  political  now — interfere  with 
his  basic  integrity.  He  has  said  on  television  that  he 
has  taken  LSD  and  it  was  the  most  important  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  life.  The  main  question  is  whether  in  the 
Senate  hearings  on  May  25th  [due  to  legal  problems 
Leary  ivas  unable  to  testify ]  I  should  illustrate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  LSD  by  describing  the  positive  effects  on 
famous  people  who  have  used  LSD. 
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I  testified  in  Washington  last  week  before  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Committee.  I  brought  down  my 
son  and  daughter  to  sit  next  to  me,  for  many  reasons. 
I  wanted  them  to  share  my — they’ve  been  in  jail  with 
me,  they’ve  been  deported  from  several  countries  with 
me,  they  were  indicted  with  me — they  might  as  well 
live  through  the  paranoia  of  the  Senate  hearings  with 
me;  but  also  as  a  living  illustration  of  two  famous 
juvenile  delinquents — my  daughter  (18)  who  is  under 
a  heavy  sentence  at  the  present  time,  and  my  son  (16) 
who  has  been  arrested  and  jailed  two  times,  searched 
and  questioned  once  and  subpoenaed  for  Grand  Jury 
testimony  once. 

During  these  hearings,  a  police  captain  [Alfred 
Trembly]  from  Los  Angeles  went  through  the  same 
dreary  dance  of  the  cases  that  his  agents  had  arrested 
during  LSD  sessions.  He  told  the  story  of  the  two 
Princeton  graduates  who  were  eating  grass  and  bark 
on  the  lawn  of  their  house,  which  of  course,  to  anyone 
who  was  in  contact  with  their  cells,  it  would  make  ulti¬ 
mate  sense;  we’d  all  be  healthier  and  less  likely  to  drop 
bombs  on  other  people  if  we  ate  grass  and  bark,  be¬ 
cause  your  DNA  code  has  been  doing  that  for  many 
millions  of  years  more  than  you’ve  been  eating  pack¬ 
aged  food  from  the  supermarket. 

Q:  Last  time  I  had  dinner  with  you,  though,  you  or¬ 
dered  a  steak. 

A:  And  I  enjoyed  it,  the  way  I  would  enjoy  hearing 
that  the  Mets  had  beaten  the  Pirates. 

Then  there  was  the  story  that  Captain  Trembly  told 
— he  was  reading  from  case  histories — “We  received  a 
tip  from  an  informer  about  an  LSD  party  on  a  beach 
near  Los  Angeles.  Two  of  my  agents  discovered  two 
men  sitting  by  the  ocean  staring  out  over  the  sea.  As 
they  approached  and  the  two  men  saw  them  coming, 
they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  when  the  agents  walked 
up  to  them,  they  turned  up  and  said  ‘We  love  you.’  At 
this  point,  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  two  men  ran  into 
the  water  and  my  police  officers  had  to  rush  into  the 
tide  to  save  their  lives.” 

Now,  I  was  sitting  next  to  my  two  children  at  these 
hearings,  and  as  each  of  these  so-called  horror  stories 
developed,  we  leaned  back  and  said,  “Why,  of  course, 
we  understand  exactly  how  and  why  such  highly  har¬ 
monious  and  natural  developments  would  occur,  like 
eating  bark  and  falling  on  your  knees  at  the  approach 
of  two  police  officers.” 

Another  story  involved  a  15-year-old  girl  who  was 
arrested  for  taking  LSD  and  who  insisted  that  they 
let  her  leave  jail  and  go  back  home  so  that  she  could 
put  LSD  in  the  coffee  of  her  mother  the  next  morning 
so  that  she  could  finally  communicate  with  her  mother. 
Which  makes  eminept  sense  to  anyone  who’s  interested 
in  healing  the  wound  between  generations  but  which 
horrified  the  senators.  One  of  them  said,  “Did  you  say 
her  mother?” 

I  realize  that  Senator  Dodd  and  Senator  Kennedy 
were  much  more  impressed  by  these  stories  of  horror,  so 
that  when  I  testified  about  the  philosophic  and  political 
realities  involved,  my  testimony  seemed  tame  and  pro¬ 
fessorial,  and  that’s  why  I’m  suggesting  that  perhaps  at 
the  next  Senate  hearing,  I  should  bring  some  case  his¬ 
tories  of  my  own. 

One  would  illustrate  how  Bill  Wilson,  who  founded 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  has  told  many  of  his  friends  that 
LSD  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  cure  for  alcoholism. 

Or  I  could  tell  the  interesting  case  history  of  Chuck 
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Dederich,  who  founded  Synanon — and  this  is  not  a 
breach  of  confidence,  by  the  way — he’s  told  reporters 
that  the  insights  which  cured  his  alcoholism  and  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  only  institutional  cure  for  heroin 
addiction,  came  from  his  LSD  session. 

Or  I  could  tell  the  story  of  Herman  Kahn,  who  by  the 
way  is  often  misunderstood,  but  Herman  is  not  a  war 
planner,  he’s  a  civil  defense  planner.  Herman’s  claim 
is  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  highly-placed  Americans 
who’s  willing  to  gaze  with  naked  eyes  upon  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  atomic  warfare  and  come  up  with  solutions 
to  this  horrible  possibility.  Perhaps  his  LSD  sessions 
have  given  him  this  revelation  and  courage.  And  even 
his  phrase,  “spasm  war,”  which  to  the  intellectual  lib¬ 
eral  sounds  gruesome,  is  a  powerful,  cellular  metaphor 
describing  an  event  which  the  very  phrase  itself, 
“spasm  war,”  might  prevent. 

Or  I  could  remind  the  Senate  and  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  that  Cary  Grant,  whose  first  child  was  born  in  his 
60’s  after  renewal  and  revigorations  which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  LSD. 

Or  I  could  mention  Henry  Luce  and  Clare  Booth 
Luce,  two  Americans  whose  power  and  game-playing 
skill  can  hardly -be  discounted  and  who  have  always 
been  obsessed  with  a  religious  quest,  both  of  whom  have 
taken  LSD  many  times. 

Q:  Which  may  well  he  why  Life  magazine  had  a  let’s- 
not-be-too-hasty  editorial.  But  you  can’t  really  gener¬ 
alize  about  this  wound  between  the  generations,  then. 

A :  Well,  I  was  welcomed  by  Senator  Dodd  with 
affectionate  and  respectful  comments,  and  then  I  began 
my  short  statement  which  had  to  do  with  the  break¬ 
down  of  communication  between  the  generations,  the 
middle-aged  and  the  young.  And  just  as  I  was  towards 
the  end  of  this,  Teddy  Kennedy — who  had  rushed  back 
into'  town  unexpectedly  to  appear  at  these  televised 
hearings — interrupted  me  by  saying,  “Mr.  Leary,  I 
don’t  understand  what  you’re  talking  about.” 

Q:  That’s  because  he  doesn’t  know  which  generation 
to  identify  with. 

A :  That’s  the  particular  problem  I  was  talking  about, 
the  breakdown  of  communication.  But  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  obvious  hostility  on  the  part  of  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy.  He  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  about — he 
hadn’t  researched  the  subject  because  I  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged  on  many  levels  on  many  issues — this  seemed  to 
be  an  unprepared  and  instinctive  attack  on  Teddy  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  part,  upon  what  he  obviously  felt  was  an  un¬ 
popular  and  non-vote-getting  position. 

I  was  disturbed  by  this  because  I’v  been  saying  over 
and  over  again  that  the  position  that  one  takes  on  the 
LSD  controversy  and  the  sexual  freedom  issue  is  the 
most  perfectly  predicted  by  the  person’s  age.  A  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  17-year-olds  would  never  have  convicted 
Ralph  Ginzburg. 

Q:  1  think  you’re  wrong.  It  depends  on  which  17- 
year-olds.  The  ones  you  and  I  knoiv  wouldn’t  have,  but 
I  don’t  think  you  can  be  that  rigid.  .  .  . 

A :  I’m  obviously  wrong,  because  Teddy  Kennedy  is 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Senate,  whom  I 
would  hopefully  expect  to  be  most  alert  to  the  needs 
and  impulses  of  the  younger  generation.  He  proved  to 
be  hostile,  whereas  Senator  Dodd,  much  his  senior,  was 
courteous,  although  bewildered. 

Q:  Dr.  Nathan  Kline  was  quoted  in  Newsiveek:  “ Un¬ 
der  drugs  like  pot  you  tend  to  feel  that  you  love  every¬ 
one  and  the  world  is  a  great  place.  And  if  anyone  wants 
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to  go  to  bed  with  you,  it’s  just  one  more  great  experi¬ 
ence  to  share.  Pregnancy  becomes  the  most  frequent 
side  effect  of  pot.”  Noiv,  you’ve  said  that  the  closer  one 
communicates  with  his  cells — with  or  without  con¬ 
sciousness-expanding  drugs — one  knows  when  one  is 
making  a  baby.  How  would  you  reconcile.  .  .  . 

A:  Well,  pot  does  not  turn  you  on  to  your  cells;  pot 
turns  you  on  to  your  senses.  It’s  true  that  marijuana 
is  a  fantastically  effective  aphrodisiac,  and  the  person 
who  understands  pot  can  weave  together  a  symphony 
of  visual,  auditory,  olfactory,  gustatory,  tactual  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  make  love-making  an  adventure  which  dwarfs 
the  imagination  of  the  pornographers. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  pregnancy. 

I  would  suggest  that  before  believing  what  Dr.  Kline 
says  about  marijuana,  we  ask  him  has  he  ever  smoked 
it,  and  has  he  done  a  serious  study  of  the  effects  of  this 
fascinating  and  holy  drug.  The  answer,  of  course, 
would  be  no. 

I  would  say  that  the  drug  that  gets  you  knocked  up, 
blindly  and  unconsciously,  is  alcohol.  Alcohol  does  re¬ 
duce  inhibitions — people  become  aggressive,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  loving  or  hostile,  weeply  self-pitying  or  self- 
expansive.  Alcohol  stimulates  the  social  emotions,  and 
it’s  well-known  that  alcohol  is  a  seductive  instrument 
which  will  produce  round  heels  in  any  woman. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  sensual  enhancement, 
which  marijuana  produces.  Alcohol  dulls  the  senses,  re¬ 
duces  everything  to  a  crude  wrestling  match.  I  would 
say  that  alcohol  has  produced  more  unplanned  preg¬ 
nancies  than  any  drug  around.  Under  marijuana,  with 
your  senses  heightened,  you’re  not  about  to  go  to  bed 
with  a  crude  seducer. 

Q:  And  yet,  for  some,  pot  has  taken  the  place  of 
alcohol  as  part  of  the  seduction  process. 

A:  Yes,  but  it’s  a  much  higher  level  form  of  seduc¬ 
tion — it’s  not  seduction  at  all— it’s  a  highly  intricate, 
delicate,  exquisite  enhancer  of  communication.  If  you 
have  an  alcoholic  man  coming  on  to  a  girl  who  is  smok¬ 
ing  marijuana,  nothing’s  going  to  happen  except  the 
horrified  shrinking  back  on  the  part  of  the  marijuana 
smoker. 

Q:  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  “Halluci¬ 
natory  drugs,  including  LSD,  have  joined  nerve  gases 
and  a  multitude  of  disabling  germs  in  the  nation’s 
arsenal  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  .  .  .” 

A :  The  fascinating  thing  about  LSD  is  that  everyone 
wants  to  control  it.  One  of  the  most  amazing  experi¬ 
ences  I’ve  ever  had  in  the  6  years  of  work  with  LSD 
was  in  Washington  at  the  Senate  hearings  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Trembly  of  the  Los  Angeles  police  force,  in  one 
dramatic  moment  during  his  testimony,  reached  in  his 
briefcase  and  showed  the  committee  a  vial  containing 
LSD. 

He  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  telling  all  of  us 
that  he  was  a  man  that  had  LSD.  The  Senators  had  no 
legal  right  to  have  it,  doctors  don’t  even  have  a  legal 
right  to  have  it,  ministers  don’t  have  the  legal  right 
to  have  it,  beatniks  don’t  have  the  legal  right  right  to 
have  it,  the  one  man  that  could  come  in  front  of  the 
Senate  committee  and  hold  LSD  in  his  hand  was  a  cop. 

And  that’s  the  first  and  last  thing  about  LSD — 
everyone  wants  to  control  it. 

The  person  who  doesn’t  want  to  use  it,  wants  to  con¬ 
trol  it  so  nobody  else  can  use  it.  The  cops  want  to  take 
it  away  from  youngsters  and  put  them  in  jail  for  con¬ 
trolling  it  and  keep  it  themselves.  The  researchers  want 
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it  to  do  research,  the  psychiatrists  want  it  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  psychotherapy.  I’ve  had  dozens  of  ministers 
tell  me,  “This  is  an  authentic  religious  experience,  but 
its  use  in  any  other  context  except  the  spiritual  is  a 
sacrilege.”  The  artist  wants  to  control  it  to  win  the 
Nobel  Prize. 

No  matter  why  they  want  to  use  it,  what  gain  they 
have  that’s  going  to  be  facilitated  by  it,  they  all  want 
to  have  it  in  their  hands.  And  I,  for  one,  think  they’re 
all  right,  that  everyone  should  have  it  in  their  little  hot 
hands,  for  whatever  use  they  want. 

And  another  final  statement  about  LSD  came  in  the 
committee  hearing  when  Senator  Dodd  said,  “Well, 
this  material  has  to  be  controlled  because  I  understand 
it’s  odorless,  colorless,  and.  .  .  .”  He  started  fumbling 
and  I  said,  “Tasteless,  Senator  Dodd.”  He  said,  “Oh 
yes,  tasteless.” 

I  said,  “Senator  Dodd,  in  addition  to  that,  it’s  free. 
You  can  make  20,000  doses  of  LSD  for  about  a  hundred 
dollars,  which  means  that  LSD  is  less  expensive  than 
pure  water  itself” — and  at  this  point  I  held  up  a  glass 
of  water.  He  said,  “All  the  more  reason  to  control  it.” 
I  said,  “Yes,  Senator,  and  all  the  clearer  that  you  can’t 
possibly  control  it.” 

Q:  Every  time  I  laugh  l  get  high. 

A:  Laughing  is  definitely  anti-administration. 

Q:  A  couple  of  years  ago  you  told  me  that  the  free 
speech  movement  in  Berkeley  was  playing  right  onto 
the  game-boards  of  the  administration  and  the  police, 
and  that  the  students  could  shake  up  the  establishment 
much  more  by  just  staying  in  their  rooms  and  changing 
their  nervous  systems.  But  now  that  you’re  involved  in 
the  fighting -tlie-law  game,  do  you  still  feel  that  way? 

A.  Yes.  Any  external  or  social  action,  unless  it’s 
based  on  expanded  consciousness,  is  a  robot  behavior — 
including  political  action  in  favor  of  LSD  and  mari¬ 
juana. 

And  you  will  notice  that  I  have  not  suggested  tradi¬ 
tional  political  action  in  defense  of  marijuana  and 
LSD.  I’m  involved  in  legal  action  to  protect  myself  and 
other  people  from  going  to  jail.  But  my  attitude  to¬ 
ward  this  legal  skirmishing  is  extremely  detached. 

My  advice  to  myself  and  to  everyone  else,  particu¬ 
larly  young  people,  is  to  turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out. 
By  drop  out,  I  mean  to  detach  yourself  from  involve¬ 
ment  in  secular,  external  social  games.  But  the  drop¬ 
ping  out  has  to  occur  internally  before  it  occurs  exter¬ 
nally.  I’m  not  telling  kids  just  to  quit  school;  I’m  not 
telling  people  just  to  quit  their  jobs.  That  is  an  inevit¬ 
able  development  in  the  process  of  turning  on  and  tun¬ 
ing  in. 

Most  all  social  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
symbolic  pressure — symbolic  reactions.  Most  men  and 
women  who  drop  out  of  the  secular  game  to  become 
monks  and  nuns  are  doing  it  under  the  pressure  of 
freaky  sexual  or  social  game  harassments.  Such  deci¬ 
sions  are  blind  and  unconscious. 

American  society’s  an  insane  and  destructive  enter¬ 
prise.  But  before  you  can  take  any  posture  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  this  society,  you  have  to  sanitize  yourself  inter¬ 
nally.  Then  you  drop  out,  not  in  rebellion  but  as  an  act 
of  harmony. 

My  comments  about  the  student  rebellion,  and  even 
the  civil  rights  movement,  stem  from  these  convictions. 
I  have  no  interest  in  students  rebelling  against  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  to  make  a  better  university,  because 
they  can’t.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  a  civil  rights  move- 
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ment  which  attempts  to  “raise”  the  Negro  to  the  level 
of  the  middle-class  white  American. 

The  University  is  an  institution  for  consciousness- 
contraction  and  any  attempts  to  give  students  more 
power  and  responsibility  in  running  universities,  is 
a  growth  of  collective  insanity.  The  most  hopeful  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  the  drop-out 
phenomenon.  This  is  unique  in  human  history. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  goal  of  children  of  poor 
people,  of  politically  impoverished  people,  has  been  to 
get  more  education,  because  education  means  power, 
wealth,  control.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  gen¬ 
eration  which  is  dropping  out— a  tremendously  excit¬ 
ing,  revolutionary  symptom. 

It  means  to  me  that  many  of  the  young  people  are 
dealing  themselves  out  of  the  power  game  and  the  con¬ 
trol  game. 

Instead  of  picketing  university  administration  build¬ 
ings,  I  think  young  people  should  first  turn  on,  then 
tune  in,  and  then  walk  off  the  campus.  While  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  draft  card  burners,  I  would 
still  prefer  them  to  sit  in  front  of  a  psychedelic  shrine 
in  their  own  home  and  burn  a  dollar  bill.  Or,  as  the 
ironic  John  Bircher  has  suggested,  burn  their  social 
security  cards. 

Q:  I  want  to  relate  “The  Spring  Grove  Experiment” 
which  we  watched  on  TV  this  evening  To  your  comments 
about  turning  on  and  dropping  out.  Now,  one  of  the 
patients,  an  alcoholic,  was  given  LSD  in  a  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  context,  and  his  cure — as  far  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  concerned — was  dropping  in. 

A :  Right.  He  was  going  to  night  school,  learning — 
of  all  things — Accounting,  and  he  was  going  to  get  a 
better  job.  [Leary  makes  a  strange  sound.] 

Q:  I  won’t  know  how  to  spell  that. 

A:  B-r-e-u-o-o-o-g-h !  That’s  what  I  just  said,  which 
is  Vishnu’s  laugh  of  cosmic  horror. 

Sanford  Unger  [the  psychatrist  on  the  CBS-TV  show] 
took  LSD  the  first  time  in  my  house  at  Newton  5  years 
ago.  Halfway  through  the  session,  he  sat  up  in  the  room 
and  he  said  to  me  something  to  this  effect:  “Whooooo- 
osh!  What  do  we  do  now?  Where  do  we  go  with  this? 
How  do  we  get  it  across  to  people?” 

Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  you  can  diag¬ 
nose  one  of  our  graduates  in  the  LSD  profession.  If 
they  sit  on  the  floor  with  a  patient,  they’re  one  of  our 
graduates.  If  they  hold  hands  with  or  touch  the  patient 
physically  during  the  session,  they’re  one  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates.  If  they  use  religious  and  philosophic  metaphors, 
they’re  one  of  our  graduates,  and  you  will  note  all  of 
these  themes  running  through  the  television  program 
tonight. 

That  approach  to  the  selling  of  the  psychedelic  ex¬ 
perience  is  like  selling  Christ  because  He  makes  you 
happier,  gets  you  a  better  job,  makes  you  more  money. 
Everyone  receives  the  message  of  LSD  at  the  level  to 
which  their  receptive  apparatus  is  tuned,  and  I’ve  no 
objection  to  and  considerable  admiration  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  approach.  Although  it’s  shortsighted,  narrow, 
it  obviously  gets  to  more  people  in  the  middle-aged 
bracket  than  7  get  to;  I  horrify  and  terrorize  middle- 
aged  people. 

And  you’ll  notice  that  the  theme  of  that  show  tonight 
was  pitched  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  middle-aged 
neurosis — the  meaningless  of  life,  the  breakdown  of 
communication  with  the  husband,  the  feeling  of  empti¬ 
ness  and  being  a  fake,  the  feeling  of  having  consist- 
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ently  failed,  the  notion  of  “Can  I  die  and  be  re-born 
again?” — these  are  the  spiritual  and  psychological  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  middle-aged,  and  Dr.  Sanford  Unger  and 
his  television  collaborators  accurately  sensed  and  effec¬ 
tively  talked  to  these  anguishing  dilemmas. 

Q:  What  did  you  learn  from  your  spiritual  quest  in 
India  ? 

A :  I  spent  4  months  on  my  honeymoon  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  on  a  ridge  which  looked  out  at  the  Himalayas.  This 
cottage  had  no  electricity,  gas  or  water,  and  was  rented 
from  the  Methodist  church,  who  also  supplied  a  Moslem 
cook,  who  also  supplied  me  once  a  week,  after  his  shop¬ 
ping  trip  to  the  village,  with  a  finger  size  stick  of 
attar  or  hashish. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  serene  and  productive  pe¬ 
riods  of  my  life.  I  spent  at  least  two  hours  a  day  in 
meditation,  an  hour  of  which  was  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  this  excellent  village-grown  and  hand-rolled 
hashish.  And  I  spent  one  day  a  week,  as  I  have  for  the 
last  6  years,  in  an  LSD  session.  I  spent  about  two  hours 
a  day  listening  to  Llama  Anargarika  Gbvinda  talk  about 
the  I  Ching  in  Tibetan  Yoga.  And  I  spent  several  hours 
a  day  thinking  about  how  man  can  get  back  into  har¬ 
monious  interaction  with  nature. 

During  this  period  I  worked  out  very  detailed  notes 
and  blueprints  for  the  next  500  years.  It’s  an  interest¬ 
ing  thing  about  man  and  man’s  mind  and  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  productions.  Rarely  if  ever  have  men  produced 
a  blueprint  for  the  future  which  goes  beyond  their  own 
life. 

We  are  encouraged  at  the  present  time  in  America  to 
revere  and  admire  such  far-seeing  organizations  as 
Rand  Corporation,  which  is  planning  our  military  de¬ 
fense  as  far  as  10  years  ahead.  Occasionally,  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  men  called  conservationists  have  pleaded 
with  legislators  to  pay  some  attention  to  our  rape  of 
the  rivers,  forests,  prairies,  and  skies.  Until  very  re¬ 
cently,  such  men  were  considered  kooks  and  far-out  do- 
gooders. 

Before  I  went  to  India,  I  talked  to  many  men  who 
are  in  strategic  planning  positions  in  our  intellectual 
establishment — the  top  officials  of  Xerox  and  IBM,  for 
example — and  I  asked  them,  who’s  planning  for  the 
future?  Are  the  Chinese  Communists?  Are  the  Rus¬ 
sians?  Are  we?  Now  it’s  possible,  and  I  hope  it’s  prob¬ 
able,  that  there  are  secret  agencies  in  our  government, 
and  the  Chinese  government,  planning  for  the  future, 
but  I  doubt  it.  And  furthermore  I  suspect  that  what¬ 
ever  planning  is  done,  is  at  the  lowest  level  of  imperial¬ 
istic  politics. 

It’s  my  ambition  to  be  the  holiest,  wisest,  most 
beneficial  man  alive  today.  Now  this  may  sound  megalo¬ 
maniac,  but  I  don’t  see  why.  I  don’t  see.  why  every  one 
of  your  readers,  every  person  who  lives  in  the  world, 
shouldn’t  have  that  ambition.  What  else  should  you  try 
to  be?  The  president  of  the  board,  or  the  chairman  of 
the  department,  or  the  owner  of  this  and  that? 

Q:  But  why  not  drop  out  of  even  that? 

A:. I’m  ready.  And  do  tvhat?  You’ve  got  to  name  me 
a  better  game.  And  this  has  been  my  challenge  for  the 
last  six  years.  I’m  ready  to  give  up  LSD  at  a  moment’s 
notice  if  someone  will  suggest  to  me  a  game  which  is 
more  exciting,  more  promising,  more  expansive,  more 
ecstatic.  Tell  me,  Paul,  I’ll  take  off  my  shoes  and  fol¬ 
low  you. 

Q:  Suppose  I  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  better  game 
— which  1  might  not  have  been  qualified  to  do  a  year 
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ago,  because  I  hadn’t  taken  LSD  yet,  but  I’ve  had  it  3 
times  now,  which  gives  me  the  arrogance  to  ask — 
wouldn’t  a  better  game,  ideally,  be  to  do  it  without 
LSD? 

A:  Yes,  that’s  part  of  my  plan.  LSD  .  .  .  what  is 
LSD  ?  LSD  is  not  a  thing,  a  drug — LSD  is  simply  a  key 
to  opening  up  sensory,  cellular  and  pre-cellular  con¬ 
sciousness  so  that  you  flow  and  harmonize  with  these 
different  levels. 

Now,  if  we  understood  how  to  raise  children  so  that 
they  wouldn’t  be  addicted  to  symbols  and  they  wouldn’t 
be  addicted  to  stuperfactent  drugs  such  as  television, 
alcohol,  then  we  wouldn’t  need  LSD.  Nature  always 
produces  the  cure  for  the  particular  disease  which  has 
evolved. 

The  disease  that  is  crushing  and  oppressing  this 
planet  today  is  man’s  possessive  and  manipulatory, 
symbolic  mind  and  the  cure  for  the  disease  has  been 
provided.  I  have  no  illusions — I’ve  never  made  any 
great  claims  for  LSD — it’s  simply  a  particular  evolu¬ 
tionary  molecule  at  exactly  that  moment  when  it’s 
needed. 

The  young  generation  needs  LSD  to  cure  the  sym¬ 
bolic  plague.  Their  children  won’t  need  LSD  except  for 
the  mentally  ill — the  mentally  ill  in  the  2nd  generation 
to  come  will  be  those  who  get  addicted  to  symbols, 
power. 

Some  of  my  visionary  colleagues  think  that  we’re 
going  to  have  to  kill  the  members  of  our  species  who 
get  addicted  to  control  and  power  in  the  future.  I  don’t. 
I  think  that  LSD  treatment  will  bring  them  back  in 
harmony. 

But  the  3rd  generation  from  now  will  not  need  LSD. 
The  4th  generation  from  now  will  be  in  such  perfect 
harmony  with  every  form  of  molecular,  cellular,  seed 
and  sensory  energy  that  LSD  will  be  unnecessary. 

Q:  Aren’t  you  ignoring  human  nature? 

A:  What  do  you  mean  by  human  nature? 

Q:  1  mean — in  addition  to  all  the  cooperative  and 
compassionate  qualities  —  the  orneriness,  the  power 
drives,  the  aggressiveness,  the  hostility  that  realisti¬ 
cally.  .  .  . 

A:  Who  are  you  to  say  what’s  real? 

Q:  I’m  describing  what  exists,  by  my  perception. 

A:  It  is  an  unfortunate  aspect  of  recent  human  his¬ 
tory  that  those  human  beings  who  are  addicted  or 
driven  to  power,  control  and  murder  have  killed  off  the 
gentle,  harmonious,  open  people.  But  they  haven’t; 
they’ve  just  pushed  them  underground.  The  present 
spasm  of  control,  power  and  murder  is  not  human 
nature. 


It  is  true  that  as  animals,  and  as  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals — and  I’m  not  even  sure  that  human  beings  are 


“I  have  some  remarks  here  by  Senator  Dirksen 
that  I’d  like  to  insert  into  the  record.  .  . 
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that — we  have  had  to  kill  to  live.  And  it’s  true  at  every 
level  of  life  that  species  have  to  eat  each  other,  species 
have  to  combat  each  other  to  find  their  place  in  the 
overall  scheme.  But  this  is  a  harmonious  and  fully 
conscious  procedure. 

Now,  you  called  me  on  my  eating  steak  in  New  York 
the  other  night.  I  feel  that  part  of  me  is  mammalian 
and  does  demand  and  need  animal  fiber.  In  my  plan  for 
the  future,  there  will  be  some  carnivorous  activity.  We 
will  be  food-conscious,  and  we’ll  pay  respect  to  the 
rights  of  the  other  species. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  starting  next  week,  we’re  going 
to  have  animals  on  this  property  here  in  Millbrook. 
Some  of  these  animals  we  will  raise  to  slaughter,  but 
we  will  not  kill  these  animals  until  we  know  them  well 
and  have  had  LSD  sessions  with  them,  until  we  have 
seen  that  they  have  produced  offspring.  We  will  then 
preserve  their  offspring. 

We  will  keep  the  sacred  soul  of  the  animal  alive,  be¬ 
cause  the  soul  of  the  living  organism  is  its  genetic 
code,  and  it’s  perfectly  natural  and  right  that  one  spe¬ 
cies  eat  another  species  as  long  as  they  don’t  wipe  the 
species  out. 

Now,  man’s  use  of  animals,  when  you  raise  them  just 
for  slaughter — anonymously,  impersonally  and  in  robot 
fashion — produces  a  robot  species,  which  is  modern 
civilized  man.  In  a  fully  conscious  society,  we’re  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we’re  going  to  have  to  eat  each  other. 

My  plan  for  Millbrook  and  my  blueprint  for  the 
world  is  that  we  will  exist  in  harmonious,  interspecies 
interactions.  I  plan  to  have  in  Millbrook  this  spring 
members  of  7  species,  who’ll  all  be  feeding  off  each 
other  and  supporting  each  other.  We’ll  have  fungi, 
plants,  insects,  amphibia,  reptiles,  fish,  mammals. 

We’ll  feed  each  other,  we’ll  protect  each  other,  we’ll 
protect  each  other’s  offspring  and  we’ll  build  up  a  cycle 
of  interspecies  harmony  and  mutual  collaboration.  And 
we’ll  pay  respect  to  the  facts  that  the  symbolic  human 
can’t  face — one,  that  we  all  die;  two,  that  we  all  eat 
other  other ;  three,  we  must  all  provide  for  each  other’s 
genetic  or  soul  growth. 

So  I  see  no  ambiguities  or  conflicts  in  the  plan  which 
I  suggest,  and  what  you  say  is  human  nature  I  see  as  a 
freaky,  recently  faddist  and,  in  the  long  run,  irrelevant 
tendency  to  blindly,  ruthlessly  destroy  other  forms  of 
human  life  and  other  forms  of  species  life  on  this 
planet,  which  in  the  long  run  is  obviously  suicidal. 

Human  nature  is  like  every  other  nature  of  living 
creature  on  this  planet,  basically  alert,  open,  conscious, 
collaborative. 

Q:  And  competetive. 

A:  And  competetive,  right.  But  there’s  a  difference 
between  competition  and  murder.  The  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees  compete  with  the  Washington  Senators  and  they 
don’t  want  to  kill  them  with  baseball  bats,  because  they 
realize  that  if  the  Yankees  were  to  beanball  and  base¬ 
ball-bat  out  of  existence  the  Senators,  there’d  be  no 
more  game  of  baseball. 

And  that,  dear  Paul,  is  the  lesson  of  evolution  which 
my  cells  have  taught  me.  Balance:  competition,  mutual 
cannibalism  and,  above  all,  protection  of  the  young  of 
all  species. 

Q:  Captain  Trembly  will  probably  complain — 

A :  I’m  sure  that  must  be  illegal  in  Los  Angeles. 

Q:  He’ll  be  horrified  to  discover  a  goat  on  LSD  eat¬ 
ing  grass  off  your  lawn.  .  .  . 
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“Burnhill,  how  many  times  “I  adore  digging  foxholes;  it’s  so  anal.”  “I  hope  we  take  some  pris-  “.  ..you  sneak  up  quietly  behind  him,  then  leap 

have  I  told  you  not  to  lubri-  oners.  I’d  love  to  see  if  it’s  on  his  back,  grab  him  by  the  throat,  and  give  him 

cate  your  rifle  with  K-Y  true  what  they  say  about  Ori-  a  great  big  kiss  on  the  neck!” 

Jelly!”  ental  men.” 


The  Venereal  Revolution 


Q.  All  right,  let’s  see  .  .  .  how  did  your  campaign 
begin? 

A.  Well,  I’ve  never  been  a  crusader  or  anything.  My 
parents’ll  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  just  so  the  readers  will  know — how  old 
are  you ? 

A,,  Seventeen.  '  t  ; 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Connecticut  all  your  life? 

A.  No,  we  moved  here  when  I  was  a  little  kid. 

Q.  Okay,  fine.  Now,  then,  how  did  it  begin? 

A.  I  guess  in  a  way  it  all  started  when — remember 
when  they  were  gonna  have  this  two-part  program  on 
television — half  on  Mr.  Novak  and  half  on  Dr.  Kildare 
• — only  they  banned  it  because  it  was  about  venereal 
disease,  right? 

Q.That  wasn’t  it  exactly.  They  couldn’t  do  a  play 
about  VD  without  discussing  sexual  intercourse;  that 
was  the  problem. 

A.  Well,  so  the  next  term  rolls  around,  and  my  frater¬ 
nity  has  this  meeting. 

Q.  Wasn’t  there  a  big  fuss  once  about  whether  to  per¬ 
mit  fraternities  at  Farrington  High  School  to  continue? 

A.  They’re  allowed  if  they  do  constructive  things. 
That’s  why  we  were  having  this  meeting,  to  decide  how 
we  were  gonna  be  constructive  that  term.  You  have  to 
do  something  constructive  every  term  in  order  to  keep 
your  charter.  So  I  had  this  idea.  I  said,  “Hey,  my 
father  works  for  nbc,  maybe  he  can  get  this  script 
they  never  did,”  you  know? 

Q.  What  did  he  think  of  the  idea? 

A.  My  father?  He  thought  it  was  groovy!  He  really 
did.  See,  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  present  it,  act  out 
the  parts  and  everything.  Like,  say,  I  could  be  Dr. 
Kildare. 

Q.  Did  you  plan  to  charge  admission? 

A.  Oh,  sure,  that  was  part  of  it.  We  were  gonna 
invite  the  whole  town  and  have  several  performances. 
And  we  would  use  the  money  we  raised  to  counteract 
the  rising  venereal  disease  rate  in  the  United  States, 
especially  among  teen-agers. 

Q.  How  did  you  figure  on  doing  that? 

A.  Well,  like  we  would  take  a  big  ad  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  I  mean  fifteen  hundred  kids  get  VD  every  single 
day.  We  would  let  an  individual  kid  know  that  he  wasn’t 
alone.  That  there  were  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  other  kids  who  caught  VD  on  that  day  alone.  And 
then  we  would  tell  him  where  he  could  get  treatment. 
First  we  would  tell  him  what  the  symptoms  are. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  fifteen  hundred  figure 
from  ? 

A.  I  didn’t  make  it  up,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.  Dr. 
Luther  Terry,  the  guy  who  became  famous  about  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  cancer,  he’s  surgeon  general,  and  he  said  it. 
He  was  trying  to  get  the  network  to  change  their 
minds. 

Q.  What  happened  when  your  father  tried  to  get  the 
script  ? 

A.  Are  you  kidding?  First  of  all,  there  was  all  this 
red  tape  about  copyright  and  getting  permission  and 
stuff.  But  the  main  thing  is,  they  were  just  chicken. 
They  told  my  father,  “Look,  if  we  can’t  show  it  on  fam¬ 
ily  television,  how  are  you  gonna  show  it  in  a  goddam 
high  school?”  That  was  his  exact  words. 


Q.  I  can  see  it  from  their  point  of  view,  though — 

A.  Oh,  c’mon,  don’t  you  watch  tv?  You  can  be  as 
sexy  as  you  want,  I  mean  as  long  as  you’re  a  gentle¬ 
man  offering  a  Tiparillo  to  a  lady  or  something.  And 
when  he’s  just  about  to  give  it  to  her,  the  camera 
shows  the  train  they're  in  going  into  a  tunnel.  I  had  to 
explain  the  symbolism  to  my  parents,  how  d’ya  like 
that  ? 

Q.  So  what  did  your  father  do  nexit? 

A.  Not  my  father;  my  mother.  She  says  to  him,  we 
were  having  this  family  conference,  and  she  says  to 
him,  “Dear,  what  about  those  films  you  told  me  they 
used  to  show  when  you  were  in  the  Army  ?”  And  he 
tells  her,  “Are  you  kidding,  honey?  Those  were  very 
disgusting  movies.”  And  my  mother  says,  “Good,  it 
will  make  a  strong  impression  on  teen-agers  so  that 
maybe  they’ll  think  twice  before  they  decide  to  go  out 
and  be  promiscuous.”  My  mother’s  very  hung-up  on 
whether  I’m  going  to  be  promiscuous. 

Q.  Are  you? 

A.  Are  you  kidding?  I  don’t  have  time  to  be  promis¬ 
cuous;  I  have  too  much  homework.  So,  anyway,  listen, 
my  father  is  really  involved  by  this  time.  So  he  calls 
up  the  United  States  Army  Film  Library  headquarters 
on  Governor’s  Island,  and  he  finally  gets  through  to  this 
lady,  and  she  tells  him,  “I’m  sorry,  sir,  but  there  are 
no  films  on  venereal  disease  available  from  the  Second 
World  War.  They  were  all  declared  obsolete  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  destroyed.  They  have  been  obsolete 
since  — ”  (1952  or  1953,  I  forget  which). 

Q.  Did  they  provide  other  films? 

A.  No,  that’s  the  thing.  This  Army  lady  tells  my 
father,  “There  were  no  films  on  that  subject  produced 
for  the  Korean  Police  Action,  and  the  only  films  cur¬ 
rently  available  are  on  weapons,  training,  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  is  a  catalog  of  films  that  are  cleared  for 
public  showing,  but  the  films  on  venereal  disease  would 
not  normally  be  cleared  for  public  showing  even  if  they 
had  not  been  destroyed.”  She  was  a  very  snooty  Army 
lady. 

Q.  What  did  you  decide  to  do  then? 

A.  Well,  there  was  this  little  news  item  in  the  paper 
about  a  contest  they  had  for  kids  in  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Birmingham  Health  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  one  who  made  the  best  poster  warning  peo¬ 
ple  against  catching  venereal  disease  got  a  cash  prize 
equivalent  to  $280.  So  we  decided  to  sponsor  the  same 
kind  of  contest  in  Farrington. 

Q.  What  prize  did  you  offer? 

A.  Tickets  to  Hullabaloo.  My  father  got  them  at 
NBC. 

Q.  What  was  the  winning  entry? 

A.  This  very  eggheady  girl  in  my  economics  class, 
she  does  caligraphy,  and  she  made  this  poster  that  was 
a  whole  long  message  all  in  caligraphy  about  how  if 
you  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  you  should  tell  pub¬ 
lic  health  officials  who  your  sexual  partners  have  been 
if  you  have  VD.  And  on  top  it  says:  “You’re  Not  a 
Fink  If  You  Tell !” 

Q.  What  were  some  of  the  other  entries? 

A.  Terrible.  One  had  this  awful  crude  lettering  and 
it  said:  “Some  of  My  Best  Friends  Have  Venereal  Dis¬ 
ease!”  Another  said:  “Don’t  Applaud  the  Clap!”  They 
wouldn’t  even  let  us  display  that  one.  And  another  had 
this  photograph  of  Chet  Huntley  and  there  was  a 
speech  balloon  drawn  in  so  that  he  was  saying  “What 
does  VD  mean?”  And  it  had  David  Brinkley  answer- 
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ing,  “Very  Dirty.”  And  then  the  real  message  was  in 
type  underneath  them.  Also,  somebody  had  this  huge 
poster  with  pictures  of  rock  ’n’  roll  groups  and  a  lot  of 
slogans:  “The  Rolling  Stones  Gather  No  Gonorrhea!” 
“Syphilis  Is  Not  for  the  Byrds !”  And  all  like  that.  It 
was  very  good,  but  his  parents  wouldn’t  let  him  enter 
the  contest.  There  was  aslo  an  excellent  poster,  it  was 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  shaded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  VD  in  various  places.  Did  you 
know  that  Newark,  New  Jersey  is  the  syphilis  capital 
of  the  country? 

Q.  No,  I  never  knew  that. 

A.  Well,  it’s  true.  Next  is  Washington,  D.C.  Anyway, 
the  kid  who  did  that  poster,  his  father  is  a  professional 


cartographer,  and  so  his  entry  had  to  be  disqualified 
when  he  admitted  that  his  father  did  practically  all  of 
the  work. 

Q.  Hey,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  .  .  .  now,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  answer  this,  it’s  all  right,  and  I’ll  just 
eliminate  the  question  from  the  transcript  of  the  tape 
so  it  doesn’t  incriminate  you  by  default.  But  I  was 
wondering ,  the  question  is  ..  .  see,  what  I  want  to  do 
is  make  clear  whether  there’s  a  personal  relevance  for 
you  .  .  .  have  you  ever  had  any  venereal  disease  your¬ 
self? 

A.  Are  you  asking  that  because  of  the  nickname  they 
gave  me? 

Q.  What  nickname?  1  didn’t  even  know  you  had  a 
nickname. 

A.  Well,  first,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  no,  I’ve 
never  had  any  venereal  disease  myself.  But  ever  since 
I  got  involved  in  this,  the  kids  call  me  Myph  the  Syph. 

Q.  Myph  the  Syph? 

A.  Remember  Murph  the  Surf?  Anyway,  I  walk 
down  the  hall  now  and  it’s,  “Hey,  here  comes  Myph  the 
Syph.”  “Hi,  Myph  the  Syph.”  “What’s  new,  Myph  the 
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Syph?”  From  people  I  don’t  even  know.  I  mean,  I  was 
necking  with  this  girl  at  a  party,  I  didn’t  really  know 
her,  and  right  when  we  finish  with  this  extremely  pas¬ 
sionate  kiss,  she  sighs  and  she  sort  of  whispers  into  my 
ear,  “Oh,  Myph  the  Syph.” 

Q.  She  really  said  that? 

A.  It’s  the  God’s  honest  truth.  Can  you  ever  imagine 
anything  so  romantic?  “Oh,  Myph  the  Syph.” 

Q.  Are  you  positive  she  didn’t  say  it  just  to  make  you 
laugh  ? 

A.  No,  she  was  really  going,  hot  and  heavy,  and  I 
don’t  think  she  even  knew  my  name — it  was  that  kind 
of  a  party — but  she  thought  of  me  as  Myph  the  Syph. 
( Takes  out  a  pack  of  cigarettes)  Smoke? 

Q.  No,  thanks  .  .  .  I  see  you’re  using  the  matchbooks 
put  out  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

A.  Yeah — “VD  Is  on  the  Rise.  .  .  .”  I’m  loaded  with 
these.  The  trouble  is,  when  you  just  give  them  out  to 
people  they  take  it  as  a  personal  insult.  It’s  different 
when  they  come  with  a  purchase  of  cigarettes,  like  at 
the  supermarket— but  this  way,  people  are  very  para- 
noical.  Hey,  you  wanna  hear  something  really  crazy? 

Q.  Of  course. 

A.  I  got  a  copy  of  this  letter  that  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  sent  to  President  Johnson. 
( Takes  letter  from  pocket)  Listen  to  this:  “While  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  scientifically  that  a  direct  casual  re¬ 
lation  exists  between  libidinous  literature  and  socially 
unacceptable  conduct,  it  is  undeniable  that  concurrently 
with  the  flood  of  salacious  literature,  there  has  been  a 
resurgence  of  venereal  disease,  particularly  among 
teen-agers,  and  an  appalling  upswing  in  the  rate  of 
illegitimacy,  to  mention  only  those  social  disorders 
which  present  a  large  element  of  medical  concern.  In 
short,  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  perusal  of  erotic  liter¬ 
ature  has  the  potentiality  of  inciting  some  young  per¬ 
sons  to  enter  into  illicit  sex  relations  and  thus  of  lead¬ 
ing  them  into  promiscuity,  illegitimacy  and  venereal 
disease.”  I  didn’t  let  my  mother  see  this  letter.  She’d 
start  burning  my  books  if  she  thought  that  reading 
them  would  result  in  venereal  disease. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  read  them  in  a  public  lavatory — 

A.  That’s  a  myth. 

Q.  1  was  just  being  funny. 

A.  Yeah,  I  know,  but  that’s  a  myth.  You  can’t  catch 
VD  from  toilet  seats  or  from  doorknobs  or  from  shak¬ 
ing  hands,  and  you  can’t  get  it  from  lifting  heavy  ob¬ 
jects,  and  it’s  not  inherited — a  mother  can  transmit  it 
to  a  baby,  but  it’s  not  inherited — there  are  all  these 
myths. 

Q.  You’ve  become  an  expert  on  venereal  disease,  I  see. 

A.  Oh,  you  know  how  that  came  about?  After  we 
couldn’t  do  the  nbc  script,  and  after  we  couldn’t  get  the 
World  War  II  films,  We  decided  to  write  our  own  play. 

I  remembered  from  when  I  was  in  elementary  school 
and  we  would  put  on  a  play  to  get  kids  to  brush  their 
teeth  or  something.  Various  health  habits  you  wanted 
to  instill.  So  I  and  a  couple  of  other  guys  in  the  fra¬ 
ternity  did  a  lot  of  research,  and  then  we  wrote  it — 
The  Venereal  Revolution.  It’s  sort  of  like  a  Morality 
Play. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean? 

A.  Well,  we  couldn’t  have  too  much  of  a  plot,  but  we 
would  have  one  guy  who  was  playing  the  part  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  for  instance,  and  whenever  it  was  appropriate 
.  .  .  like,  we  had  a  venereal  disease  investigator  telling 
someone  that  he  had  to  tell  who  he  had  exposed  so  they 
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could  get  treatment  rather  than  go  insane,  and  the 
spotlight  would  suddenly  go  on  Statistics,  and  he  would 
say  in  this  very  official  voice :  “It  costs  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  to  take  care  of  the  syphilitic  psychotics 
in  public  mental  hosptails !” 

Q.  Did  you  act  in  it  as  well  as  writing ? 

A.  Yeah,  I  played  the  part  of  Penicillin.  That’s  one 
of  the  things  a  lot  of  the  parents  objected  to. 

Q.  What’s  wrong  with  penicillin?  ' 

A.  Well,  they  felt  that  this  was  stressing  curing  VD 
instead  of  avoiding  it  .  .  .  but  the  funny  thing  was, 
they  objected  to  the  guy  who  played  the  part  of  Prophy¬ 
lactic  even  more  than  me. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  birth  control  is  a  controversial 
subject. 

A.  Who  said  anything  about  birth  control  ?  He  played 
the  part  of  Prophylactic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play, 
when  the  characters  all  introduced  themselves,  he  came 
out  and  said,  “I  am  Prophylactic.  I  am  sold  in  drug 
stores  for  the  prevention  of  disease  only.” 

Q.  Everybody  knoios  that’s  a  phony  slogan.  You’ve 
got  to  realize  it’s  just  a  big  game. 

A.  I  realize  that!  I  realize  that!  But  the  thing  is,  in 
all  the  literature  we  got  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  they  never  once  mention  prophylactics  under 
the  section,  how  to  prevent  vd.  All  they  keep  saying 
is,  “The  only  foolproof  way  to  prevent  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  is ,  clean  living.”  Which  means  don’t  make 
love. 

Q.  Clean  living  means  don’t  make  love? 

A.  What  else?  Except  to  your  wife,  maybe.  They 
even  put  down  going  steady.  But  here’s  the  thhtg:  If 
prophylactics  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  only — but  they’re  really  not  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose — and  if  all  the  official  people  who  tell  you  how  to 
prevent  VD  refuse  to  mention  prophylactics — but  they 
really  can  be  used  for  preventing  disease — then  you 
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know  what  our  faculty  advisor  said  it  means? 

Q.  What? 

A.  He  said  it  means  they  don’t  have  the  courage  of 
their  hypocrisy.  .  .  .  And  so  they  banned  our  play. 

Q.  Oh,  I  didn’t  know  that. 

A  Didn’t  you  see?  They  mentioned  it  on  the  11 
o’clock  news  on  NBC. 


Perils  of  Ice  Cream 

by  Jack  SoifanofF,  D.C. 

In  the  old  days,  when  ice  cream  was  made  of  whole 
eggs,  milk  and  sugar,  and  laboriously  cranked  in  the 
old  home  freezer,  a  serving  of  ice  cream  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  family  treat  which  didn’t  do  much  harm. 

Today,  in  this  mass-producing  synthetic  age,  it  is 
quite  another  matter  entirely.  Today,  there  is  a  very 
good  possibility  that  you’re  treating  your  family  to  an¬ 
other  poison  if  you  buy  a  cheap  supermarket  product. 

Ice  cream  manufacturers  are  not  required  by  law  to 
list  the  additives  used  in  the  making  of  ice  cream. 
Consequently,  today  the  majority  of  ice  creams  are 
synthetic  from  start  to  finish.  Laboratory  analyses  have 
shown  the  following: 

1.  Diethyl  glucol — a  cheap  chemical  that  is  used  as  an 
emulsifier  instead  of  eggs.  It  is  identically  the  same 
chemical  used  in  anti-freeze  and  in  paint  removers. 

2.  Piperonal — used  as  a  substitute  for  vanilla.  This 
is  a  chemical  used  to  kill  lice. 

3.  Aldehyde  C17 — used  to  flavor  cherry  ice  cream.  It 
is  an  inflammable  liquid  which  is  used  in  anilene  dyes, 
plastics  and  rubber. 

4.  Ethyl  acetate — used  to  give  ice  cream  a  pineapple 
flavor.  It  is  used  as  a  cleaner  for  leather  and  textiles, 
and  its  vapors  have  been  known  to  cause  chronic  lung, 
liver  and  heart  damage. 

5.  Butyraldehyde — used  in  nut-flavored  ice  cream.  It 
is  one  of  the  common  ingredients  of  rubber  cement. 

6.  Amyl  acetate — used  for  its  banana  flavor.  It  is 
used  as  an  oil  paint  solvent. 

7.  Benzyl  acetate — used  for  its  strawberry  flavor.  It 
is  a  nitrate  solvent. 

The  next  time  you’re  tempted  by  a  luscious-looking 
Sundae  or  banana  split  or  ice  cream  soda,  think  of  it 
as  a  mixture  of  anti-freeze,  oil  paint,  paint  remover, 
nitrate  solvent,  leather  cleaner  and  lice-krller,  and  you 
may  not  find  it  so  appetizing. 

Editor’s  postscript:  The  author  of  the  above  piece 
about  some  byproducts  of  the  profit  motive  is  director 
of  the  Soltanoff  Chiropractic  Center  in  New  York  City; 
Dr.  Soltanoff  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  small  minority 
of  chiropractors  battling  within  the  profession  to  keep 
fees  as  low  as  possible. 


CORRECTION 

Our  thanks  to  Jean  Raymond  Maljean  for  pointing  out 
an  error  in  last  month’s  issue  in  the  article  on  ways  to 
differentiate  between  mushrooms  and  toadstools.  The  two 
headings  unfortunately  got  transposed.  The  heading 
“Mushrooms”  should  have  read  “Toadstools”  and  the 
heading  “Toadstools”  should  have  read  “Mushrooms.” 
We  apologize  to  our  readers  for  any  confusion  this  may 
have  caused. 
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The  Fanatics 

Full-page  ad: 

“ Who  cares  whether  there 
are  200  tissues  in  the  box — 
or  only  199?  Only  some  kind 
of  fanatic  would  bother  to 
count  those  tissues.  But 
that’s  what  we  are:  fanatics 
about  the  claims  on  labels. 
So — we  count.  And  we  don’t 
stop  at  that.  We’ll  measure 
the  size  of  those  tissues,  ana¬ 
lyze  the  quality,  and  critical¬ 
ly  judge  the  price.  That’s 
just  one  example  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  product  checks  A&P 
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make  every  year — just  one 
of  the  thousands  of  reasons 
you  can  count  on  the  values 
at  your  A&P.  We  care.” 

Tiny  news  item: 

“The  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company  pleaded 
guilty  to  short-weighting, 
ending  two  years  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  charges  originally 
included  several  employees 
as  well  as  the  A&P.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  fined  $100  on  each 
of  two  charges  resulting 
from  discrepancies  in  the 
weight  of  pre-packaged 
meats.” 


(Continued  from  Cover) 
tion  for  his  punishment. 

I  declined  the  request. 

The  Realist  had  published  (in  a  now 
out-of-print  issue,  #52)  an  article  by 
Maxine  Serett — under  her  pen-name 
Rey  Anthony  —  titled  “How  I  Wrote 
The  Housewife’s  Handbook  .  .  .  and 
Found  the  Mafia.” 

She  told  of  a  visit  from  her  friendly 
neighborhood  Mafia  representative  who 
was  unhappy  about  the  book  because 
his  organization  had  put  314  years  and 
15  million  dollars  into  Tucson  and  they 
didn’t  want  anything  to  happen  that 
would  put  an  unnecessary  spotlight  on 
their  town. 

She  also  denied  having  written  the 
hook  for  pornographic  reasons,  express¬ 
ing  sympathy  for  those  who  must  use 
printed  words  or  pictures  to  create 
feelings  that  she  believes  are  much 
nicer  when  they  are  had  in  other  ways, 
but  pointing  out  that  it  is  our  civil 
right  to  experience  erotic  sensations 
even  if  reading  a  mathematics  textbook 
is  required  to  incite  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  friend  of  hers. 

The  new  math  strikes  again. 

Her  article  concluded: 

“Our  fight  is  not  one  of  whether 
Capitalism,  Communism  or  Christian¬ 
ity  will  win  out — it  is  a  fight  of  wheth¬ 
er  non-communication  or  communica¬ 
tion  will.  We  cannot  allow  words  to  be 
stopped,  or  we  who  are  alive  are  stop¬ 
ped,  indeed  we’re  no  longer  really 
alive.  The  dead  do  not  communicate, 
and  non-communication  is  comparable 
to  death.” 

Many  readers  wrote  in  to  ask  if  The 
Realist  could  supply  the  Handbook,,  and 
I  decided  to  list  its  availability  in  our 
coupon. 

I’m  referring  to  the  9x12  soft-cover 
edition  she  published  herself. 

But  there  is  a  chronology. 

On  April  21,  1962,  Ralph  Ginzburg 
wrote  to  Maxine  Serett: 

“.  .  .  I  should  like  to  order  a  copy  of 
The  Housewife’s  Handbook.  .  .  .  After 
reading  it,  I  might  just  care  to  ask  you 
for  a  quantity  price  on  the  book,  for 


“I  couldn’t  agree  with  you  more.  I  don’t 
hold  with  the  Black  Muslims,  either.” 

September  1966 


sale  to  subscribers  to  Eros.” 

She  sent  him  an  order  blank  on  April 
26th,  which  he  returned  with  a  check 
on  May  15th. 

On  June  7th,  Ralph  received  the 
book,  read  it  the  same  day  and  wrote 
to  Maxine: 

“It  is  an  extraordinary  book  that 
deserves  wide  readership  and  we  would 
like  to  propose  the  following:  Eros 
Magazine,  Inc.  would  publish  a  hai'd- 
cover  edition  of  your  book,  to  be  sold 
primarily  by  mail  order  to  our  own 
subscribers.  We  would  bring  out  the 
book  on  a  non-exclusive  basis  to  the 
extent  that  you  would  continue  to  sell 
your  book  for  $5  list,  done  up  in  its 
present  format.  .  .  .” 

Maxine  phoned  him  a  couple  of  days 
later,  and  on  June  27th  Ralph  sent  her 
a  contract.  In  a  covering  letter,  he 
wrote : 

“.  .  .  As  I  promised,  I  am  enclosing 
the  copy  for  our  own  direct  mail  piece, 
for  your  approval.  We  are  going  to 
follow  the  same  exact  clinical  approach 
of  your  mailing  piece.  Our  Art  Direc¬ 
tor  is  laying  the  thing  out  now.  As 
soon  as  we  have  your  signed  contract, 
we  will  lay  out  our  hard-cover  version 
of  the  book.  We  expect  to  be  in  the 
mail  with  100,000  direct  mail  pieces  to 
our  subscribers  and  our  mailing  list  by 
August  2nd.  We  should  have  bound 
copies  of  the  book  about  a  month  later. 
As  you’ll  find,  we  move  very  fast 
around  here.  .  .  .” 

Maxine  signed  the  contract  on  July 
1st. 

On  October  18th,  1962,  Ralph  wrote 
to  her: 

“I’m  sorry  to  say  that  the  ad  in  the 
Macfadden  Group  of  magazines  was  a 
dismal  flop.  The  ads  cost  us  over 
$5,000  and  we’ll  be  lucky  indeed  to  take 
in  $250  in  sales  as  a  result.  Just  as  the 
mailing  of  the  direct  mail  piece  to  our 
own  list  was  highly  successful,  this  ad 
was  a  failure.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most 
devastating  advertising  failure  of  my 
career. 

“But  we  are  not  despairing.  We  are 
in  touch  with  other  media  right  now  to 


test  the  ad  elsewhere.  And,  of  course, 
we’re  planning  big  trade  distribution 
and  publicity  hoopla  to  break  after 
New  Year’s,  plus'  a  new  half  million 
mailing  to  go  out  mid-November.” 

And  so,  once  again,  the  potion  hav¬ 
ing  been  swallowed,  Dr.  Ginzburg  turn¬ 
ed  into  Mr.  Huckster. 

That  same  day,  Eros  wrote  to  the 
postmaster  of  Blue  Ball,  Pennsylvania: 

“After  a  great  deal  of  deliberation, 
we  have  decided  that  it  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  our  direct  mail  to  bear 
the  postmark  of  your  city.  .  .  .” 

On  September  4th,  Eros  had  made 
the  same  request  of  Intercourse,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  response  from  Blue  Ball  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  from  In¬ 
tercourse  Postmaster  Bertha  Martin: 

“I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  re¬ 
cent  letter  concerning  the  bulk  mail¬ 
ings.  I  must  inform  you  that  our  office 
is  very  small  and  our  equipment  and 
facilities  are  limited.  So,  in  view  of 
this,  I  feel  we  are  not  able  to  handle 
mail  in  such  a  volume.” 

On  August  13th,  Eros  had  requested, 
via  a  mail-order  firm,  a  bulk  permit 
from  the  Middlesex,  New  Jersey  post 
office. 

A  permit  was  issued  the  next  day. 

They  started  to  mail  on  October  7th, 
and  in  5  months  they  mailed  more  than 
5  million  invitations  to  subscribe  to 
Eros. 

On  November  20th,  Documentary 
Books— -the  corporation  Ginzburg  had 
formed  to  publish  the  Eros  edition  of 
The  Housewife’s  Handbook — requested 
a  Middlesex  mailing  permit. 

It  was  granted  the  same  day. 

Now,  Maxine  wasn’t  so  happy  about 
the  arrangement  any  more.  She  com¬ 
plains  : 

“I  requested  that  Ralph  put  in  th& 
contract  that  he  would  not  edit  the 
Handbook  in  any  way,  and  he  said  that 
wouldn’t  be  necessary.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  was  buying  a  book  that  was 
already  published,  and  that  he  would 
publish  it  exactly  as  it  was,  making 
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only  the  minor  changes  that  I  wanted 
to  make  (i.e.,  I  wanted  to  correct  a 
few  errors). 

“Subsequently  he  had  the  Handbook 
edited,  in  violation  of  our  agreement, 
and  his  hard-cover  edition  is  cluttered 
with  inconsistent  quotation  marks, 
question  marks  and  commas.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  totally  useless  for  the  workshops 
I  am  presently  conducting.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  my  students  to  obtain  my  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Handbook  in  order  to  learn 
‘event  scanning’  techniques.  People  do 
not  remember  events  with  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  punctuation. 

“Incidentally,  my  workshops  are  at¬ 
tended  by  medical  doctors,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  attorneys,  psychiatrists,  osteo¬ 
paths  and  intelligent  lay  persons.  I 
teach  sensual  awareness,  event  scan¬ 
ning,  and  communication. 

“In  Ralph’s  letter  of  June  27,  1962, 
he  sent  a  copy  of  his  direct  mail  piece, 
‘as  promised,’  for  my  approval.  It  was 
the  last  piece  he  sent  for  my  approval. 
It  had  been  our  understanding  that  I 
would  approve  of  all  advertising.  After 
the  contract  was  signed,  this  under¬ 
standing  apparently  dissolved. 


“In  this  letter,  Ralph  referred  to  a 
mailing  of  100,000  direct  mail  pieces 
to  his  subscribers  and  to  his  mailing 
list.  I  approved  of  this. 

“I  had  never  intended  to  crash  into 
the  minds  and  guts  of  the  American 
people  with  communication  that  is  too 
much  for  them  to  bear,  I  did  not  wish 
to  flay  anyone  with  the  glaring  light 
of  candor.  I  wanted  the  Handbook  to 
benefit  people  rather  than  jar  them. 

“I  had  planned  at  least  5  years  of 
presentation  of  the  Handbook  by  way 
of  professional  people  before  any  di- 
rect-to-the-public  mailing.  At  the  time 
I  sold  the  hard-cover  rights  to  Ralph 
Ginzburg  there  had  been  several  quite 
favorable  reviews  in  professional  jour¬ 
nals. 

“I  did  not  approve  of  the  advertising 
piece  that  was  inserted  in  the  Mac- 
fadden  Group  of  magazines.  I  did  not 
see  it  until  I  bought  a  magazine  in 
Tucson.  As  a  result  of  this  violation 
of  our  understanding  that  I  would  be 
allowed  to  approve  of  advertising.  I 
began  to  worry  about  Ralph’s  handling 
of  the  Handbook.  .  .  .” 

Maxine  and  Ralph  met  for  the  first 
time  on  the  day  before  his  trial  in 
Philadelphia  in  June,  1963.  He  told  her 
the  Postmaster  General  was  out  to  get 
him.  She  replied  that  he  was  out  to  be 
gotten. 

Let’s  assume  her  analysis  was  cor- 
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rect;  it  shouldn’t  make  any  difference. 
Even  Sammy  Glick  is  entitled  to  equal 
protection  under  the  law* 

For  me  personally,  the  irony  is  that 
this  same  Supreme  Court  decision  I 
disagree  with  so  strongly  is  exactly 
what  I  trust  will  protect  me  inasmuch 
as  The  Realist  is  still  selling  The 
Housewife’s  Handbook. 

Justice  Brennan,  in  his  majority 
opinion,  stated  that  the  prosecution 
“does  not  seriously  contest  the  claim 
that  the  book  has  worth  in  ...  a  con¬ 
trolled  or  even  neutral  environment,” 
that  “a  wholly  different  result  might 
be  reached  in  a  different  setting”  and 
that  “in  other  contexts  the  material 
would  escape  such  condemnation.” 

There  are  no  objective  standards  of 
obscenity,  but  authorities  keep  trying. 

In  Minneapolis,  in  order  to  prove 
that  The  Lovers — on  display  at  an  art 
gallery — was  obscene,  a  detective  testi- 
ved  that  he  used  a  ruler  to  measure 
the  penis  in  the  painting,  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  it  was  oversize  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  body  and  consequently 
obscene. 

Sic  transit  Lyndon  Johnson. 

There  is  now  a  magazine  ad  with  a 
coupon  that  reads:  “Rush  confidential 
Pre-View  Film  and  club  details.  I  here¬ 
by  affirm  I  am  at  least  21,  am  excep¬ 
tionally  broadminded,  and  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  a  Censorship  Group.  .  .  .” 

In  West  Germany  you  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  birth  certificate  to  buy  a  nudist 
magazine.  Nudist  groups  there  have 
set  up  a  voluntary  censorship  board. 
Women  must  not  be  photographed  with 
their  legs  apart,  nor  should  they  have 
excessively  well  -  developed  breasts. 
Male  genitals  must  be  neither  exag¬ 
gerated  nor  emphasized.  Nudists 
musn’t  be  shown  with  their  genitalia 
too  close  to  food.  Two  nude  women 
must  not  be  shown  smiling  at  each 
other.  And,  my  favorite,  the  pubic  hair 
on  woihen  must  be  of  even  growth. 

The  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical 
Assn,  has  distributed  posters  to  drug 
stores,  declaring:  “We  want  to  sell 
only  acceptable  reading  material.  If  a 
magazine  seems  objectionable  to  you, 
please  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
management.”  A  student  at  Oberlin 
complained  about  Time  Magazine. 

Time’s  report  on  the  Ginzburg  case 
stated  that  the  1957  Roth  decision 
“overlooked  the  fact  that  ‘obscenity’ 
may  depend  less  on  the  material  than 
on  how  the  seller  uses  it.” 

Sam  Roth  once  sent  out  an  ad  that 
said,  “This  book  is  really  innocuous!” 
Would  the  Court  consider  that  “the 
leer  of  the  sensualist”  with  a  mask  on? 

If  the  publisher  of  Fanny  Hill  were 
to  quote  in  an  ad  Justice  Clark’s  dis¬ 
senting  opinion — “It  presents  nothing 
but  lascivious  scenes  organized  solely 
to  arouse  prurient  interests  and  pro¬ 
duce  sustained  erotic  tension” — would 
the  book  then  become  obscene  again? 

The  Roth  case  defined  obscenity  par¬ 
tially  as  material  which  appeals  to  the 
prurient  interest  of  the  average  per¬ 


son  in  the  community.  Now,  in  the 
Mishkin  case  —  involving  sado-maso¬ 
chistic  books — the  appellant  admitted 
appealing  to  the  customers’  prurience, 
but  his  defense  was  that  these  weren’t 
average  people,  and  that  fetishism, 
flagellation  et  al,  “instead  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  erotic  .  .  .  disgust  and  sicken.” 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  his  jail 
sentence  anyway,  ruling  that  perverts 
are  an  average  community  unto  them¬ 
selves. 

Meanwhile,  soft-core  pornography 
flourishes,  from  the  lingerie  ads  in  the 
N.Y.  Sunday  Times  Magazine  to  Nancy 
Sinatra  singing  on  TV  about  stomping 
all  over  you  in  her  boots  while  a  bunch 
of  discotheque  chickies  dance  around 
a  special  giant  boot,  waving  whips .  at 
you  through  the  camera. 

But  at  least  there  is  a  way  to  judge 
soft-core  pornography.  It  gives  you  a 
soft-on. 

The  medical  director  and  chief  psy¬ 
chiatrist  of  the  County  Court  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  testified  that  The  Housewife’s 
Handbook  could  lead  to  masturbation. 
Is  that  the  worst?  Breathes  there  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  who  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  he  has  never  played  with 
himself?  Even  if  that  were  all  the 
Handbook  could  do,  who  is  to  say  that 
this  is  not  of  redeeming  social  im¬ 
portance . 

The  Housewife  herself  has  moved 
from  Arizona  to  California.  Since  I 
was  due  to  speak  at  a  rally  sponsored 
by  the  Minneapolis  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  (they  didn’t)  and 
since  I  had  been  asked  to  do  a  benefit 
on  the  west  coast  by  the  radical  Scheer- 
for-Congress  people  (he  got  46%  in 
the  primaries),  I  decided  to  meet  Max¬ 
ine  and  attend  her  Workshop  in  Ad¬ 
vanced  Sensuality. 

On  the  plane  I  read  all  about  LSD 
in  Life  Magazine.  “One  dealer,”  I 
learned,  “had  a  six-gram  bottle  break 
inside  his  suitcase  just  after  clearing 
customs  with  it,  and  for  months  there¬ 
after  he  and  his  friends  launched 
themselves  into  inner  space  simply  by 
sucking  on  his  suits.” 

I  quickly  scribbled  out  a  note  and 
handed  it  to  the  stewardess:  You  don’t 
know  me,  but  1  have  some  LSD  on  my 
penis. 


“These  coincidences  do  occur  in  the 
writing  game.  I  have  no  doubt  you  wrote 
‘Fanny  Hill’  in  perfectly  good  faith.” 
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My  fantasy  was  complemented  by 
Donovan  Bess  in  Ramparts  Magazine: 
“LSD  is  so  potent  a  smuggler  can  get 
$10,000  worth  of  it  into  a  human  va¬ 
gina.” 

A  perfect  69. 

You  have  to  go  down  to  get  high. 

From  San  Francisco  airport  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  I  went  directly  to  the 
local  CBS  TV  studio  to  tape  a  seg¬ 
ment  for  a  show  called  Pow!  The  in¬ 
terviewer  introduced  me  to  viewers-to- 
be,  holding  a  copy  of  The  Realist 
(#66)  up  to  the  camera  but  blocking 
off  the  cover  cartoon  with  his  hand. 

The  workshop  took  place  that  eve¬ 
ning  in  an  Oakland  living  room  with 
everybody  sitting  on  the  floor. 

An  ice-breaker  game  was  played. 
People  separated  into  male-female  cou¬ 
ples.  One  would  have  to  confront  the 
Other — possibly  a  stranger  till  that 
moment — “Tell  me  why  you  would  not 
want  to  make  out  with  me.”  And  the 
other  person  would  have  to  respond. 
The  question  would  be  asked  again, 
with  a  different  answer  required,  and 
so  on  until  all  possibilities  had  been 
exhausted.  Then  it  would  be  the  other 
person’s  turn  to  do  the  asking. 

Maxine  saw  me  taking  notes.  “Come 
on,  Paul,”  she  said.  “Visiting  reporters 
included.” 

A  young  lady  smiled  and  said,  “I’m 
available.”  So  we  played  the  game. 

“Tell  me  why  you  would  not  want  to 
make  out  with  me,”  I  asked. 

“I  can’t  think  of  any  reasons.” 

I  blushed,  leered,  chortled. 

Then  I  asked  again.  This  time  she 
mentioned  something  about  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  elsewhere  in  the  room 
asking  the  same  question  of  another 
girl  who,  I  have  to  assume,  wasn’t  in¬ 
terested  in  him  because  otherwise  I 
might  have  gotten  a  chance  to  sleep 
with  his  wife. 


Maxine  recommended  the  use  of 


“Psst!  New  York  Sunday 
Times  Magazine  ads.  .  . 
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Vaseline  as  an  aid  to  sensuality.  Were 
the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  to  advertise  it  the  way  she  talked 
about  it,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
definitely  ban  Vaseline. 

That’s  the  logic  of  the  Ginzburg  de¬ 
cision. 

If  Adlai  Stevenson  had  not  died  and 
been  replaced  as  UN  Ambassador  by 
then-Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  5-4  balance  would  have 
shifted  the  other  way. 

Although  Goldberg  diplomatically 
refused  to  comment  specifically  on  the 
ruling,  on  June  6th  he  told  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Booksellers  Association  conven¬ 
tion: 

“For  a  free  society  there  can  be  only 
one  safe  rule:  Every  presumption  must 
be  in  favor  of  free  expression  in  every 
form,  and  the  heavieset  burden  is  im¬ 
posed  on  every  governmental  restraint 
or  censorship  that  impairs  or  abridges 
the  right  to  publish.” 

So  the  crucial  vote  was  cast  by 
Goldberg’s  replacement,  Abe  Fortas, 
and  we  might  well  postulate  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  historic  decision 
fell  upon  the  bosom  of  one  Jewish 
Mother  rather  than  another,  back  and 
further  back  into  the  ancestral  roots 
of  guilt  until  we  are  eventually  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  secular  version  of  Or¬ 
iginal  Sin. 

But  it  would  be  too  easy  to  dismiss 
Fortas  as  merely  a  victim  of  poor  toi¬ 
let  training. 

For,  just  a  decade  ago,  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  was  filed  in  the  Roth  case 
on  behalf  of  two  publishers,  HMH 
( Playboy )  and  Greenleaf  {Rogue).  It 
stated,  in  part: 

“We  believe  that  U1461  [the  Com¬ 
stock  Act,  under  which  Ginzburg  was 
convicted],  as  presently  construed  and 
applied  in  the  courts  and  administra-. 
tive  agencies,  is  unconstitutional.  We 
believe  that  the  statute  is  so  vague  and 
indefinite  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
publisher  to  determine  what  he  may 
safely  publish  and  what  he  may  not.  It 
is  a  statute  so  lacking  in  specificity 
and  so  subjective  in  its  application  that 
it  cannot  be  administered  except  in  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  way.  .  .  . 

“What  kind  of  inner  thought  or 
response  does  the  law  seek  to  prevent? 
Thoughts  about  sexual  perversion? 
Extra-marital  relationships?  Changes 
in  sex  mores?  If  a  man  is  shown  a 
photograph  of  a  bathing  beauty,  would 
it  be  impure  for  him  to  think  (a)  of 
kissing  her;  (b)  of  how  she  would  look 
nude;  (c)  of  intercourse  with  her;  or 
(d)  of  marrying  her?  Does  the  think¬ 
er’s  own  marital  status  or  his  moral 
standards  affect  the  ‘purity’  or  ‘im¬ 
purity’  of  such  thoughts? 

“The  difficulties  do  not  end  here,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  law’s  concern  is  with 
stimulus  to  the  sexual  thought  of  the 
average  adult.  How  intense  must  the 
arousal  of  thought  or  desire  be?  Is  the 


law  to  be  read  between  the  lines,  as  it 
were,  saying  that  literal  physical  sex¬ 
ual  excitement  is  the  necessary  re¬ 
sponse?  .  .  . 

“The  power  to  decide  that  books  shall 
not  circulate  cannot  constitutionally  be 
entrusted  to  the  arbitrary  whim  of  pa- 
lice  officials,  Post  Office  censors,  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies,  or  even  a  judge. 

“If  the  question  is  to  be  committed 
to  the  jury,  the  jury  must  be  made 
aware  that  the  First  Amendment  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  right  freely  to  communi¬ 
cate  ideas  through  speech  and  press, 
that  our  democratic  society  depends 
for  its  very  survival  upon  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  this  freedom  and  that  we  wil 
tolerate  interference  with  this  free¬ 
dom  only  in  rare  cases  where  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  its  exercise  will  produce  a 
greater  evil  than  its  curtailment. 

“In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  jury 
should  then  be  instructed  that  they 
may  convict  only  if  persuaded  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  by  a  clear  eviden¬ 
tiary  showing  that  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  an  illegal  act  will 
be  induced  by  the  material  in  question. 

“Section  1461  is  not  only  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  but  as  applied  here  it  would 
stifle  an  enduring  part  of  the  human 
spirit.  .  .  . 

“Respectfully  submitted,  Abe  Fortas. 
.  .  .”  Then  why? 

Well,  dispensing  justice  is  a  function 
of  fallible  humans,  not  innocent  com¬ 
puters,  and  a  man’s  judgment  can  be 
influenced  by  concern  for  his  public 
image. 

Remember,  Abe  Fortas  first  rose  to 
infamy  in  his  role  as  professional 
buffer  for  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Jenkins  scandal.  But  when  he  was 
later  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  stigma  was  not  totally  detergen- 
tized  away  by  Patronage  Saint  LBJ’s 
lance. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Ralph 
Ginzburg  is  now  sitting  in  an  obscene 
cage  literally  to  compensate  for  some¬ 
one  else’s  poignant  little  blow  job  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  a  YMCA  lava¬ 
tory. 


“Of  course  I  think  Ginzburg 
should  be  locked  up.” 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Ah  Sordid  Announcements 

•  “The  stimulus  for  National  Turn  in  Your  War  Bonds 
Week,”  writes  Dr.  Martin  Shepard,  “was  that  manifes¬ 
to  signed  by  75  brave  and  liberal  House  Democrats  who 
voted  for  the  administration’s  Vietnam  appropriations 
bill  but  wanted  it  squarely  on  record  that  they  were 
opposed  to  escalation  and  did  not  want  their  affirmative 
votes  on  funds  to  be  considered  an  endorsement  of  the 
war. 

“Being  a  psychiatrist,  that  statement  made  as  much 
sense  to  me  as  that  of  the  father  of  a  delinquent  who 
would  regularly  give  his  son  the  keys  to  the  car,  $20  in 
cash  and  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  then  caution  him  that  he 
was  in  no  way  condoning  the  boy’s  drunken  driving.” 

Ads  were  turned  down  by  the  N.Y.  Times,  the  N.Y. 
Post  and  the  Washington  Post  because  they  were  in  bad 
taste,  inflationary  and  not  in  the  national  interest. 

“Knowing  that  a  word-of-mouth  national  campaign 
cannot  possibly  be  conducted  in  a  week’s  time,”  Dr. 
Shepard  concludes,  “I  wish  to  proclaim  1966  as  Turn  in 
Your  War  Bonds  Year.” 

•  The  address  of  the  Timothy  Leary'  Defense  Fund 
is  Box  175,  Millbrook,  New  York. 

•  John  Francis  Putnam  has  designed  a  set  of  four 
genuine  Marijuana  Seed  Packets  in  authentic  colors 
with  planting  instruction^  on  the  back  just  like  you  get 
from  the  Burpee  people.  These  packets — for  Acapulco 
Gold  (“Shit”),  Panama  Red  (“Pot”),  Jersey  Silver 
(“Grass”)  and  Mexican  Green  (“Marijuana”) — are 
decorated  with  accurate  19th  century  botanical  engrav¬ 
ings.  This  is  not  a  gag.  The  pot-seed  packets  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Die  Realist  for  $1.  We  don’t  guarantee  the 
contents  because  there  aren’t  any. 

•  A  huge  poster-size  reproduction  of  Dick  Guindon’s 
center-spread  in  issue  #67 — a  Hieronymous  Bosch-like 
phantasmagoria  devoted  to  the ’invasion  of  privacy — is 
now  available  from  The  Realist  for  $1. 

•  Guindon  and  I  are  teaching  “From  Mickey  Mouse  to 
the  Green  Berets:  a  weekly  seminar  on  the  satirical  and 
propagandists  implications  of  text  and  cartoons  in  the 
mass  and  minor  media”  this  summer  beginning  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  July  6th  at  the  Free  University  of  New  York 
(OR  5-7424)  where  courses  cost  $24  for  the  first  and 
$8  for  each  additional  one. 

•  Apparently  because  an  abortion  may  be  induced  if 
the  interuterine  coil  is  fitted  during  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy,  the  Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau  now 
requires  that  appointments  for  insertion  be  made  for 
one  of  the  two  days  immediately  following  a  menstrual 
period. 

•  William  Baird,  who  successfully  challenged  New 
York  State’s  law  against  the  dissemination  of  birth 
control  information,  directs  Parents  Aid  Society,  with 
its  own  staff  physician,  a  voluntary  organization  that 
brings  contraceptive  education  and  material  to  people 
in  poverty-stricken  areas  who  would  never  conceive  of 
going  to  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

Funds  are  badly  needed  by — and  contributions  are 
tax-deductible — Parents  Aid  Society,  Inc.,  130  Main  St., 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 

At  8  o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  September  8th,  I 
will  be  doing  a  benefit  show  for  them — “An  Afternoon 
With  Paul  Krassner” — all  tickets  will  be  $2.50,  avail¬ 
able  from  The  Realist  now  or  Town  Hall  that  day. 
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duck  those  bricks  from  nowhere,  that  Seven-Up  bottle 
ablaze  with  cleaning  fluid?  You’re  not  goin’  to  put  out 
the  fire  this  time,  so  cool  it  as  best  you  can  with  this 
Survival  Manual  for  Whitey.  .  .  . 

Persona!  Image  BuiSding  to 
Prove  Whose  Side  YouVe  On 

Proclaim  loudly  within  the  hearing  of  Negroes  that 
you  are  about  to  donate  your  basement  for  use  as  a 
neighborhood  Freedom  School. 

Obtain  a  stock  photograph  with  a  glossy  finish  from 
International  Newspictures,  or  some  such  agency,  which 
shows  a  benign,  elderly  Negro  woman.  Trim  it  down 
to  wallet  size  and  keep  it  at  all  times  with  your  own 
“family  pictures.” 

Begin  a  stamp  collection  that  specializes  in  the  Newly 
Emerging  African  Nations. 

The  next  time  you’re  in  a  record  store  and  some 
Negroes  come  in,  let  them  hear  you  requesting  some 
Bessie  Smith  records  “for  my  mother.” 

Start  rumors  that  will  get  you  in  good  with  the  Dan¬ 
gerous  Black  Opposition,  like:  “Did  you  know  that  the 
White  Establishment  has  bribed  Ralph  Bunche  and 
Robert  Weaver  with  good  government  jobs  at  high  pay 
so  they  wouldn’t  pass?” 

Take  a  job  as  a  cheerful  shoe-shine  ‘boy’  working  in 
the  offices  of  The  Amsterdam  News. 

Have  in  your  possession  cleverly  forged  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you  from  “Your  pal,”  Rob  Williams  (with  a 
recent  Cuban  postmark),  and  ‘Your  buddy,”  Bill 
Worthy  (with  a  recent  Chinese  Mainland  postmark). 

The  Wearing  of  Correct  Lapel  Buttons 

(a)  Wear  an  NAACP  button  only  if  there  are  elderly 
Negroes  employed  in  a  menial  capacity  in  your  apart¬ 
ment  house  or  place  of  business. 

(b)  Wear  a  CORE  button  only  if  you  are  visiting  a 
Government  Agency  where  there  are  likely  to  be  some 
Negroes  in  positions  of  moderate  authority. 

(c)  Wear  a  SNCC  button  only  if  you  are  under  21 
and  habitually  wear  sandals  in  midtown  New  York  or 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

The  Carrying  ©f  Correct  Reading  Material 

Be  seen  carrying  Negro  publications  with  the  title 
plainly  showing. 

Not  recommended:  Ebony 

Good:  Jet 

Better:  Pittsburgh  Courier 

Best:  Liberator 

Let  it  be  known  that  you’ve  read  Fanon’s  Wretched 
of  the  Earth  at  least  five  times. 

Handy  Hints  for  Sparking  Vocabulary 

Use  “black”  in  preference  to  “Negro.” 

Occasionally  drop  words  like  “Negritude.” 

Throw  in  phrases  such  as :  “He’s  got  an  okay  job,  all 
right,  but  he’s  still  sittin’  by  the  door.” 

Slip  in  an  obsolete,  vintage  word  like  “sweetback.” 

Once  in  a  while,  address  your  listener  as  “Ace.” 

Use  the  word  “soul”  for  all  it’s  worth — Soul  Brother, 
Soul  Music,  Soul  Everything. 

Eliminate  the  following  from  your  vocabulary:  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King;  “The  New  Negro”;  “Moses  or  Parris 
or  whatever  his  name  is”;  addressing  people  indis¬ 
criminately  as  “Man”  (especially  colored  ladies). 
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Dont's  to  Remember 

Don’t  go  trying  to  fake  it  and  pretend  you  fought 
with  the  369th  A. A.  or  the  91st  Infantry  during  World 

War  II. 

Don’t  ostentatiously  buy  copies  of  Muhammad  Speaks 
from  those  natty,  bow-tied  vendors  on  the  streets  of 
white  neighborhoods. 

Don’t  refer  to  James  Baldwin  as  “Jimmy”  unless 
you're  gay. 

.  Don’t  visibly  hesitate  to  occupy  a  public  toilet  booth 
just  vacated  by  a  Negro. 

v  Don’t,  if  you’re  a  white  female,  go  into  ecstacies  over 
Harry  Belafonte’s  looks  in  an  attempt  to  placate  Negro 
acquaintances. 

Don’t,  if  you’re  a  white  male,  make  a  date  with  a 
Negro  girl  and  then  suddenly  decide  to  take  her  to  visit 
your  only  “mixed  marriage”  friends  whom  you’ve  ne¬ 
glected  seeing  of  late. 

Don’t  overtip  any  Negro  under  65. 

The  Name-Dropping  Syndrome 

Names  to  drop:  Lightnin’  Hopkins  (but  only  if  you 
add  his  first  name,  which  happens  to  be  Sam)  ;  Jacob 
Lawrence;  Juan  de  Pareja;  Dan  Watts;  Archie  Schepp; 
A.  B.  Spellman. 

Names  not  to  drop:  Pushkin;  Alexander  Dumas;  E. 


Sugar  Coating  of  the  Year 


“It  is  with  infinite  respect  that  I  come  among  you  and 
proclaim  to  each  of  you  your  nobility,  your  call  to  great¬ 
ness,  to  the  dignity  of  human  life,  to  your  transcendent 
destiny.” 

— Pope  Paul  VI,  February  15,  1966,  speaking  to 
Rome’s  garbage  collectors  and  street  cleaners 
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Simms  Campbell;  Gordon  Parks;  Major  General  Ben¬ 
jamin  0.  Davis.  '  ' 

Conversational  Booby  Traps 

Avoid  introducing  the  following  topics  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Negroes : 

That  “black  and  white”  color  spread  in  the  final  issue 
of  Eros  Magazine. 

How  much  “groovier  Negro  chicks  look”  since  wigs 
came  along. 

Was  that  or  was  that  not  a  Negro  model  on  the  cover 
of  Vogue  this  winter? 

Why  hasn’t  there  been  a  floodtide  of  sensitive  literary 
awareness  expressed  in  plays,  novels  and  short  stories 
among  Negroes  comparable  to  the  Jewish  Explosion 
exemplified  by  Roth,  Malamud  and  Bellow? 

Don’t  mention  Yes,  1  Can  as  an  example  of  the  above. 

Never  even  imply  that  James  Meredith  “was  asking 
for  it.” 

How  come  Bill  Cosby  never  gets  the  girl? 

* 

Miscellaneous  Artifacts 

Don’t  collect  African-  drums  and  sculpture  unless  you 
like  it. 

White  chicks  should  not  go  wearing  Boutique  dresses 
designed  by  hippy  young  Negroes  “for  savage  living” 
unless  they  fit. 

A  Final  Word 

Don’t  think  you  can  survive  by  developing  patience, 
serenity,  the  cultivation  of  cheerful,  subservient  atti¬ 
tudes,  a  picturesque  shuffle  in  your  walk,  an  innate 
sense  of  rhythm,  a  simple,  child-like  religious  gospel 
faith,  and  the  ability  to  say  “Sir”  and  “Mister”  to  peo¬ 
ple  you  feel  contempt  for,  because  it  won’t  work. 

You’ll  get  killed  anyway,  Whitey. 


Would  Comrade  Jesus  Cross  a  Picket  Line? 

Recently  a  progressive-type  Catholic  priest  in  Los 
Angeles  got  bounced  by  his  Archbishop  (a  crusty  old 
ecclesiastical  fascist  name  of  J.  F.  McIntyre  who  holds 
the  rank  of  Cardinal — roughly  equivalent  to  Grand 
Kleagle — in  those  parts). 

This  “fink  priestling”  had  the  unmitigated  gall  to  de¬ 
mand  decent  working  conditions,  for  the  priesthood. 
Seems  that  what  priests  get  to  live  on  is  actually  called 
“a  living,”  only  for  Father  William  H.  DuBay,  it  wasn’t 
a  living,  it  was  something  a  bit  like  slavery.  What’s 
more,  this  dangerous  cleric  went  on  to  suggest  setting 
up  a  union. 

Fuming  and  snarling  in  his  Chancery,  old  man  Mc¬ 
Intyre  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  burn 
this  leftist  bastard  at  the  stake,  but  all  he  could  do 
was  to  cut  off  what  “living”  the  young  priest  was  get¬ 
ting  and  hope  that  he’d  starve  to  death. 

Now  Father  DuBay  has  written  a  book,  published 
by  Doubleday  (needless  to  say  a  Black  Protestant 
house)  and  this  book  is  without  the  imprimatur  yet.  In 
case  you  came  in  late,  imprimatur  is  the  little  footnote 
that  must  appear  in  every  book  written  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  which  says,  in  effect,  that  the  book  contains  no 
dirty  words,  and  has  nothing  sexual  or  heretical  in  it. 

In  his  book,  Father  DuBay,  without  resorting  to 
dirty  words,  but  with  plenty  of  fat  heresies,  makes  a 
few  demands  on  behalf  of  the  working  priest  and  what 
a  good  father’s  union  would  demand :  things  like  tenure 
policy,  due  process  through  grievance  machinery  in 
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dealings  with  the  higher-ups,  freedom  to  preach,  and 
things  like  open  personal  files,  freedom  to  live  where 
one  pleases,  fair  promotional  policies,  etc. 

In  short,  no  more  than  what  one  might  expect  from 
any  other  giant  corporation  run  along  strictly  monet¬ 
ary  lines. 

Setting  up  a  National  Priest’s  Union  brings  up  all 
kinds  of  exciting  possibilities.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
profession  and  the  general  inclination  of  the  potential 
membership,  a  Priest’s  Union  would  soon  fall  into  the 
senile  and  exclusive  practices  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
American  Trade  Unionism,  with  the  usual  irascible,, 
quaint  Irishmen  clawing  their  way  to  the  top,’  and 
grabbing  headlines  and  credit  all  the  way. 

Anticipated  mis-use  of  Union  funds  would  include 
diversion  of  “monies  paid  for  masses  to  be  said  for  the 
repose  of  souls  of  department  members”  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  secular  casino  in  Puerto  Rico  with  gam¬ 
bling  facilities  (a  much  surer  way  of  making  loot  than, 
say,  a  Christian  Brothers  Winery  and  Distillery). 

One  vicious  aspect  of  unionism  as  now  practiced  in 
the  Building  Trades  might  find  some  difficulty  of  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  Priest’s  Union,  that  being  the  passing 
along  of  “father-to-son”  memberships. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  a  highbrow  outfit  like  the 
Society  of  Jesus  would  not  go  along  with  the  priestly 
rank-and-file.  True  Jesuits  that  they  are,  they’d  imme¬ 
diately  form  a  splinter  group,  set  up  along  the  lines  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  and  hold  themselves  aloof,  but 
ready  to  play  it  cool  as  strikebreakers  or  an  intellectual 
goon  squad.  .  •-  :  , 

Other  negative  applications  of  unionism  like  the 
“standby”  bit  as  practiced' by  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians  would  be  enforced  in  situations  where 
rival  organizations  like  the  Protestant  Anglican  High- 
Ghurch  Episcopate;  attempting  to,  celebrate  a  high  mass, 
would  have  to  have  a  couple  of  “standby  men”  from  the 
local  Passionist  Fathers  yawning  in  a  corner  all  during 
the  service.  '  ■  s 

Of  course  the  response  of  the  Hierarchy  is  going  to 
be  that  which  is  typical  of  any  monopolistic  big  busi¬ 
ness  :  they’ll  automate. 

General  Foods  is  now  working  on  a  bubble  pack 
Viaticum,  packaged  in  an  “odor  of  sanctity”  and  avail¬ 
able  in  coin-in-the-slot  dispensers  at  your  local  Parish 
Church. 

Phone-booth  type  confessionals  will  be  set  up  with 
one-way  glass  sides  so  you  can’t  see  who’s  inside  but 
they  can  see  out.  These  will  be  rather  expensive  to  set 
up  but  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  the  saving 
on  priestly  salaries,  etc.  The  penitent  will  enter  the 
booth,  kneel,' say  an  act  of  contrition,  then  deposit  four 
quarters.  A  purple  light  will  go  on  indicating  that  the 
“penance  actuator”  is  set  and  ready. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  traditional  secrecy  of  the 
confessional,  the  penitent  will  not  have  to  say  anything. 
Before  him,  on  an  illuminated  console,  will  be  a  set  of 
buttons,  each  marked  with  the  type  of  sin  committed. 
He  will  have  but  to  press  the  button  as  many  times  as 
he  may  have  committed  that  particular  sin.  The  “im¬ 
pure  thoughts”  button  will  undoubtedly  be  the  one  that 
has  to  be  replaced  after  the  first  one  hundred  thousand 
miles. 

After  the  penitent  has  finished  pushing  the  sin  but¬ 
tons,  the  machine  digests  the  confession  and  then 
prints  up  the  required  penance  on  a  little  card  that 
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pops  out  like  the  results  on  a  weighing  machine,  While 
a  recorded  admonition  (in  the  voice  of  Fulton  J. 
Sheen)  is  broadcast  discreetly  from  a  small  speaker 
at  ear  level. 

The  Church,  threatened  by  unionism,  will  finally  seek 
refuge  in  an  ancient  Oriental  devotional  practice,  the 
prayer  wheel.  Churches  will  provide  programmed  Ro¬ 
sary  Tellers. 

Designed  by  IBM,  the  system  will  be  foolproof.  After 
depositing  a  coin,  the  worshipper  will  kneel,  detach  his 
rosary  and  start  to  feed  the  beads  into  the  machine, 
decade  by  decade.  A  speeded-up  tape  recording  of  Hail 
Marys  will  then  be  zipped  off  and  an  entire  rosary  can 
be  said  in  less  than  a  minute. 

“Let  your  quarters  work  for  you  spiritually !” 

Permanent  neon  candles  (in  authentc  beeswax  con¬ 
tainers)  will  be  provided.  Deposit  dime,  set  intention 
lever,  and  the  candle  lights  up.  Selection-of-intention 
levers:  1.  Repose  of  Soul  2.  Luck  in  Love  3.  Curse  and 
Putting-the-Evil-Eye  (in  Sicilian  Parishes  only). 

Where  will  it  all  end?  Where  it  started,  of  course. 
The  Church  in  its  infinite  wisdom  will  have  a  sure  an¬ 
swer.  She  will  recognize  the  inherent  abilities  of  the 
Jimmy  Hoffas  of  the  Priestly  Unions,  and  will  simply 
make  Cardinals  out  of  them  all  at  the  next  consistorial 
go-round. 

A  Junkie  Hex  for  City  Dwellers 

I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  without  this  Urban  Para- 
npia  that  keeps  haunting  me  and  making  my  life  ex¬ 
citing. 

Take  the  feeling  I  have  as  I  leave  my  New  York  City 
apartment,  triple-locking  the  door  to  shut,  in  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  modest  treasures. 

“Those  junkies,"  I  say  to  myself.  “They’ll  mop  up 
for  sure  today.  .  .  .  Haven’t  they  mopped  everyone  else 
I  know?  .  .  .  It’s  surely  going  to  be  my  turn  today!” 

Then  follows  the  other  kinds  of  visionary  things  that 
charge  Wildly  through  a  big-city-psyched  imagination : 

What’ll  it  be  like  to  come  back  and  find  the  door 
hanging  on  only  one  hinge — with  all  those  splinters 
where  the  junkies  broke  in? 

And  inside,  what  a  mess.  .  .  . 

Like  the  Afrika  Korps  had  taken  on  a  Mao  Tse-tung 
route  army  in  a  fire  fight.  Devastation  everywhere! 

And  then  the  final  kooked-out  appraisals :  “What  will 
they  actually  take ?” 

Junkies  are  so  limited  and  unimaginative  that  they’ll 
never  realize  the  value  of  my  books,  but  dammit,  why 
did  they  take  the  hi-fi  set  (wrenching  the  wires  as  they 
snatched  it  out  of  the  socket)  and  my  poor  guitar 
(dented,  as  they  stumbled  through  the  door  in  their 
criminal  haste)  ? 

It  gets  to  be  intolerable  after  a  while. 

So,  to  relieve  some  of  this  Anticipatory  Anguish  as 
well  as  magically  preventing  it  from  happening,  I  have 
designed  this  Realist  “Hex-a-Fix”  [see  facing  page] 
to  protect  the  sacredness  of  property,  peace  of  mind, 
and  to  help  save  on  all  that  excess  electricity  used  up 
on  weekends  when  the  lights  are  left  on  and  the  radio 
plays  loud  so  that  they  might  think  somebody’s  inside 
your  apartment  and  therefore  not  break  in. 

Hang  this  sign  wherever  your  own  particular  para¬ 
noid  inclinations  dictate — right  where  it  can  be  seen — - 
where  it  can  terrify. 

And  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  lots  of  luck. 


The  Realist 


MAY 

YOUR 

ARM 

ROT 
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DIRTY 
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A  TRADITIONAL  METHOD  OF 
PROTECTING  YOUR  PERSONAL 
EFFECTS  FROM  THE  DEPREDATIONS 
OF  NEEDY  NARCOTICS  ADDICTS 


ALL  SYSTEMS  GO 


by  Fernando  J.  Valdivia 


The  scene  is  one  of  several  laboratory  bedrooms  at  the 
Reproduction  Biology  Research  Foundation  in  St.  Louis, 
currently  being  used  to  determine  the  complex  physiological 
responses  of  humans  during  erotic  stimulation,  masturba¬ 
tion  and  coitus.  The  present  experiment  is  one  of  many  in 
which  the  reactions  of  a  couple  who  are  total  strangers  are 
being  measured. 

The  room  is  comparatively  small,  with  only  the  barest 
minimum  of  furniture — a  double-bed  and  two  chairs.  The 
walls  are  pale  green  but  otherwise  bare.  There  are  no  win¬ 
dows,  but  the  room  is  well  illuminated  by  overhead  fluores¬ 
cent  lights.  There  are  two  doors — one  leading  to  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  the  other  to  an  adjoining  bathroom. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  bed  is  a  rather  large  mirror, 
which  upon  careful  examination  proves  to  be  of  the  one¬ 
way  kind  often  used  to  conceal  a  moving-picture  camera — 
which  is  precisely  its  function. 

The  door  leading  to  the  corridor  opens  and  a  young 
woman  enters  wearing  a  loose-fitting  plain  white  robe  and 
surgical  cap.  After  a  cursory  examination  of  the  room,  she 
sits  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  wait.  Presently  the  door  opens 
and  a  young  man  enters  similarly  dressed.  In  contrast  to 
the  woman’s  matter-of-fact  manner,  the  young  man  seems 
a  bit  self-conscious.  He  nods  politely  to  her  and  hesitantly 
approaches  the  bed. 

She:  Hello. 

He:  Hi  .  .  .  My  name  is  Walter,  what’s  yours? 

She:  I  don’t  think  names  are  important  under  the 
circumstances,  do  you  ? 

He:  Well,  no  ...  I  guess  not.  Just  a  habit,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  You  know.  .  .  . 

She:  I  understand.  Shall  we  proceed? 

He:  Huh?  Oh,  well,  sure  .  .  .  yeah  ...  I  guess  so. 
{He  sits  down  on  one  of  the  chairs  but  otherwise !  does 
nothing.) 

She:  Is  anything  wrong? 

He  {with  increasing  nervousness) :  Wrong?  Why,  no 
.  .  .  not  exactly.  It’s  just  that,  well  .  .  .  It’s  so  clinical. 

She  {not  amused) :  I  should  hope  so.  After  all,  this 
is  a  rather  serious  research  project — or  don’t  you  see 
it  that  way? 

He  {defensively) :  Sure  I  do;  what  do  you  think?  I 
was  only  speculating  about  the  environmental  context — 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  well,  on  our — I 
mean,  on  the  .  .  .  research.  .  .  . 

She  {reassured) :  I  see,  yes — I  considered  that  too 
the  first  time,  but  scientifically  I  expect  the  purpose 
is  to  eliminate  every  possible  extraneous  variable. 

He  {examining  the  room) :  I  suppose  so.  {For  the 
first  time  since  entering  he  notices  the  mirror.  Imme¬ 
diately  his  composure  is  shattered  when  he  realizes  its 
function.  He  turns  away  and  sits  stiffly  immobile.) 

She  {studying  him  with  growing  impatience) :  What 
is  it?  Are  you  ill? 

He  {almost  whispering) :  Not  exactly  ill;  maybe  just 
a  little  uneasy.  I  forgot  about  the  camera.  It’s  behind 
the  mirror,  isn’t  it? 

She:  Of  course.  Now  let’s  get  started,  shall  we? 
We’ve  delayed  much  too  long,  and  you  know  how  pre¬ 
cisely  scheduled  these  sessions  are.  {Without  waiting, 
she  rises  and  removes  her  robe  and  drapes  it  over  the 
other  chair.  Except  for  the  cap  she  is  completely  naked. 
She  lies  down  on  the  bed  and  busies  herself  attaching 
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electrodes  to  her  head,  right  arm  and  left  thigh.  Thus 
prepared,  she  looks  up  to  see  him  sitting  in  the  same 
position.)  What  are  you  waiting  for? 

He  {unwilling  to  look  upon  her  nakedness) :  I  don’t 
know.  It  all  seems  so  .  .  .  sterile ;  I’m  not  sure  I  can.  .  .  . 

She  {exasperated):  Is  this  your  first  session? 

He  {blushing):  Not  exactly  ...  I  was  part  of  an¬ 
other  test. 

She:  Masturbation? 

He  fa  deep  scarlet) :  .  .  .  yes.  .  .  . 

She:  Well,  I  imagine  you  were  chosen  for  this  test 
because  of  rather  than  in  spite  of  your  anxiety-symp¬ 
toms. 

He  {looking  at  her  hopefully) :  You  really  think  so? 

She:  I’m  sure  of  it — now  can  we  please  get  started. 

He  ( reassured  that  his  involuntary  impotence  will 
somehow  contribute  to  science,  he  removes  his  robe — 
being  careful  to  keep  his  back  toward  the  inscrutable 
mirror — and  awkwardly  joins  her  on  the  bed.  He 
seems  confused  by  the  electrodes  and  looks  at  her  with 
painful  helplessness) :  Can  you  figure  these  wires  out? 
I’m  not  sure  which  goes  where. 

She  {sitting  up  and  untangling  the  wires):  Just  lie 
back  and  I’ll  put  them  on  you. 

He  {admiring  her  efficient  manner) :  What’s  that 
one  for? 

She:  Electroencephalograph. 

He:  And  that  one? 

She:  Electrocardiograph. 


He  (fascinated) :  And  that  one? 

She:  Measures  muscular  reaction. 

He:  Wait  a  minute!  What’re  you  doing? 

She:  Body  temperature. 

He  ( Shocked  out  of  decorum) :  That  way? 

She:  More  accurate. 

He  ( grimacing ) :  I  hope  you  don’t  expect  me  to  keep 
it  in  while  we’re.  .  .  . 

She:  Of  course  not;  I’ll  check  it  in  a  minute. 

He  ( obediently  submissive) :  I  wonder  just  how  ac¬ 
curate  all  this  research  can  be  when  the  circumstances 
are  so  .  .  .  well,  humiliating. 

She:  Scientific  research  can  never  be  humiliating. 

He:  Well,  it’s  not  very  conducive  to  spontaneous  per¬ 
formance. 

She  ( taking  a  reading) :  Normal. 

He:  I  don’t  feel  very  normal. 

She  ( assuming  a  reclining  position):  Shall  we? 

He  ( turning  his  head  to  look  at  her) :  This  may  seem 
naive,  but  what  are  we  supposed  to  do  first? 

She:  Conventional  foreplay,  followed  by  coitus  to 
orgasm. 

He:  You  mean  like  kissing  and.  .  .  . 

She:  Petting,  yes. 

He  ( with  a  sigh  of  resignation) :  Okay,  if  you  say 
so.  (He  raises  himself  on  one  elboiv  and  leans  over  to 
kiss  her.  She  responds  by  putting  her  arms  around 
him,  drawing  him  down,  and  proceeds  to  caress  his 
neck  and  back.  As  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  he  shifts  into  a  more  dominant  position.  She 
taps  him  on  the  shoulder  to  indicate  a  necessary  inter¬ 
ruption.) 

She:  The  camera. 

He  ( turning  around  to  look  at  the  mirror,  squinting 
to  see  behind  it) :  What  about  it? 

She:  You’re  completely  blocking  me  out.  Better  get 
on  this  side. 

He  ( muttering  something  but  shifting  to  her  other 
side) :  How’s  that? 

She:  Better,  I  think. 

He:  (Taking  her  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her.  From 
time  to  time  he  opens  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  camera , 
then  closes  them  again  in  an  attempt  to  shut  it  out  of 
his  mind.  Gradually  he  succeeds  in  becoming  involved 
in  kissing  and  caressing ,  and  as  his  passion  increases 
his  movements  become  more  brusque.) 

She  ( pushing  him  aivay  with  some  difficulty) :  Stop 
for  just  a  minute;  my  encephalograph  came  loose. 

He  ( breathing  heavily  while  she  re-attaches  her  elec¬ 
trodes) :  Hurry  up,  can’t  you? 

She:  All  right,  don’t  rush  me — I  want  to  be  sure 
they’re  secure.  Can’t  afford  to  spoil  the  readings. 

He  (muttering  something  about  the  reading,  he  em¬ 
braces  her  vigorously  and  resumes  petting,  becoming 
bolder  ivith  each  kiss  until  even  she  responds  with 
growing  passion.  Their  activity  becomes  increasingly 
violent,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  entire  bed  begins 
to  move  about,  such  is  the  frenzy  of  their  lovemaking) : 
Oh,  Darling — I  want  you  now! 

She  (gasping) :  Don’t  call  me  that — please! 

He:  But  I  want  you— I  need  you! 

She:  And  I  want  you,  but  please  don’t  use  those 
terms  of  endearment. 

He:  Why  not,  darling,  when  that’s  the  way  I  feel? 

She  (struggling  to  maintain  scientific  perspective) : 
Because  they  have  no  meaning  ...  in  the  present  con¬ 
text.  .  .  . 
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He:  But  I  love  you!  I  want  you! 

She:  Oh,  please!  Please!  Don’t! 

He  (pausing):  Is  something  wrong?  Am  I  doing  it 
wrong — is  that  it? 

She:  Oh,  no — it’s  wonderful,  wonderful!  Don’t  stop 
now.  .  .  . 

He:  But  I  thought — 

She:  Don’t  talk  .  .  .  don’t  say  anything  .  .  .  just  make 
love  to  me  and  don’t  stop.  .  .  . 

He:  Would  you  prefer  it  this  way?  Does  that  feel 
better? 

She  (feeling  herself  being  carried  away):  Oh,  God! 
Oh,  God,  yes !  Oft,  it  feels  so  good— Oooooh,  don’t  ever 
stop,  Oooooh! 

He  (increasing  his  rhythm,  until  the  bed’s  bucking  and 
heaving  begins  to  pull  the  electrodes  off  one  by  one): 
Uh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  Oh,  dammit!  My  cardiograph  came 
off! 

She  (lost  in  a  paroxysm  of  ecstacy) :  Uh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
uh.  .  .  .  The  hell  with  the  cardiograph!  Just  don’t  stop 
— I’m  coming.  Oh,  Walter,  darling,  I’m  coming,  I’m 
coming!  Oh,  God,  honey,  come  with  me — it’s  so  won¬ 
derful  !  ' 

--  J 

He  (exploding) :  Oh,  baby — I  love  you ! 

She  (gasping):  I  never  knew  it  could  be  so  good. 

(As  they  writhe  and  thrash  about  among  a  tangle  of 
bobbing,  disconnected  electrodes,  there  is  a  loud,  insist¬ 
ent  knocking  at  the  door.  They  ignore  it,  oblivious  as 
they  are  to  everything  but  their  own  overwhelming 
orgasms.) 


Join  DuBois  Scouts  of  America 

(This  unanswered  letter  was  sent  to  ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  April  14th  by  the  National 
President  of  Mothers  of  the  American  Revolution.) 
Dear  Mr.  Nixon: 

We  have  been  following  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  ramifications  of  Attorney  General  Katzenbach’s  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  Dubois  Clubs  as  a  Communist  front  organ¬ 
ization,  particularly  the  poison-pen  letters  and  threat¬ 
ening  telephone  calls  received  by  many  of  the  Boys 
Clubs  from  patriotic  citizens  understandably  confused 
by  the  ostensibly  coincidental  pronunciations. 

In  your  capacity  as  National  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  you  stated,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  that  the  confusion  was  “an  almost 
classic  example  of  Communist  deception  and  duplicity” 
and  that  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  “are  not  unaware  of 
the  confusion  they  are  causing  among  our  supporters 
and  among  many  other  good  citizens.” 

We  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you  could  tell  us  of 
some  specific  examples  of  Communist  deception  and  du¬ 
plicity.  The  New  Yorker  magazine  made  up  a  few  silly 
ones  which  served  only  to  further  muddy  the  waters. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  those,  especially  among 
the  so-called  intelligentsia,  who  are  dupes  of  their  own 
cynical  motivation. 

For  instance,  when  you  were  named  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Mutual  of  New  York,  an  obvious 
attempt  to  discredit  you  via  indirection  was  made  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  They  printed  a  picture 
of  you  mailed  out  by  the  insurance  company’s  publicity 
department  alongside  an  earlier  photograph,  implying 
in  their  caption  that  your  hairline  had  been  retouched. 

We’ll  be  grateful  for  your  comments  on  these  matters 
and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Mrs.  Natalie  Dight 
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by  Janet  Sorkin 

We’ve  never  been  on  really  great 
terms  with  any  of  the  schools  he’s  been 
in — that  is  my  son,  Corey,  and  I.  Since 
the  beginning,  I’ve  been  summoned  to 
school  by  the  current  teachers,  and  told 
(in  accusing  voices)  :  “Corey  is  a 
dreamer!  We  know  he  can  do  the  work, 
but  he” — etc.,  etc. 

Then  the  old  feeling  of  being  a 
school  kid  myself  returns  and  sudden¬ 
ly  I’m  on  Corey’s  side;  when,  in  real 
life,  I  would  gladly  lock  him  in  a  tower 
and  whip  him  every  day  if  it  would 
make  him  do  the  work.  (It  wouldn’t,  so 
I  don’t.) 

However,  this  year,  we  had  a  school 
experience  of  an  entirely  new  kind. 
For  once,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
school  work,  but  it  revolved  around 
***  Saluting  *  the  *  Flag  ***. 

Saluting  the  Flag  is  terrifically  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  school  system,  I 
discovered,  because  Corey  was  refusing 
to  salute  the  flag.  As  he  explained  it  to 
me,  the  flag  is  a  symbol,  and  he  felt  it 
was  foolish  to  keep  communicating 
with  a  symbol  every  day.  Some  13- 
year-olds  think  about  things  like  that. 

So  what?  What’ll  happen  to  the  coun¬ 
try  if  a  13-year-old  kid  doesn’t  salute 
the  flag  every  morning?  I  suspected 
that  the  Union  would  survive. 

My  first  inkling  that  the  Board  of 
Education  didn’t  share  my  indifference 
came  one  morning  at  about  9  a.m. 
(when  nobody’s  really  awake  anyhow). 
This  voice  screeched  over  the  phone: 
“Mrs.  Sorkin?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered  drowsily. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Skwelty.  Your  son, 
Corey,  doesn’t  salute  the  flag!!!”  She 
was  on  the  edge  of  hysteria. 

It  took  me  a  moment  to  absorb  what 
it  was  she  was  so  excited  about,  and 
when  I  didn’t  faint  at  this  evidence  of 
treason  under  my  own  roof,  she  seemed 
to  lose  control  completely.  Mainly,  I 
couldn’t  figure  out  what  she  wanted  me 
to  do. 

The  conversation  ended  with  my 
pointing  out  to  her  that  I  couldn’t  very 
well  stand  beside  him  every  morning, 
forcing  him  to  salute  the  flag,  and  that 
basically,  it  was  their  problem,  but 
that  I  would  talk  to  him,  and  try  to 
get  him  to  do  it. 

Although  I  didn’t  feel  that  this  was 
an  issue  which  would  impel  50,000  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  together  for  a  protest 
march,  I  did  feel  rather  proud  of  Corey 
for  sticking  to  his  guns  like  that  when 
I  knew  they  were  putting  a  lot  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  him  to  salute  the  flag  every 
morning. 

But  I  also  knew  that  they  weren’t 
kidding  around  either.  My  maternal 
heart  trembled  at  the  picture  of  him 
fighting  the  entire  Board  of  Education 
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over  his  right  not  to  salute  the  flag  if 
he  didn’t  want  to. 

When  I  talked  to  him  about  it  later 
in  the  day,  I  was  unable  to  defend  any 
of  the  ideological  reasons  for  saluting 
the  flag  every  morning.  Our  way  of 
life  simply  doesn’t  depend  on  it.  The 
only  thing  I  could  say  was  that  it 
would  only  take  a  minute  or  two,  and 
he’d  avoid  all  that  trouble,  and  was  he 
ready  to  take  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court?  Was  it  that  important 
to  him? 

I  felt  like  a  bit  of  a  fink. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  publicly  in  assembly  that  day 
that  “a  certain  student”  refused  to 
salute  the  flag  and  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
patriotic,  loathsome  thing — an  act  that 
gives  comfort  to  our  enemies,  and  on 
and  on. 

Also,  the  Social  Studies  teacher  had 
declaimed  that  he  heard  “a  certain 
member  of  this  particular  class”  re¬ 
fused  to  salute  the  flag,  and  that  he 
hoped  that  he  wouldn’t  find  out  who  it 
was,  because  his  buddies  had  died  in 


Korea  for  that  flag,  and  he  didn’t  know 
how  he  would  react  to  a  person  who 
didn’t  honor  it  in  the  proscribed  man¬ 
ner.  Although  he  had  been  publicly  hu¬ 
miliated  several  times  that  day,  Corey 
pointed  out  to  me  that  he  felt  that  they 
were  all  hypocrites.  If  they  really  cared 
about  the  flag,  they  wouldn’t  have  act¬ 
ed  that  way.  “After  all,”  he  said, 
“when  you  salute  the  flag,  you’re  salut¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  liberty.  How  can  they 
force  you  to  salute  liberty?”  There  was 
nothing  much  I  could  answer. 

He  felt  rotten  at  being  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  spectacle,  and  I  felt  rotten  because 
I  wanted  him  to  quit  fighting  and  at 
least  pretend  to  salute  the  flag  so 
they’d  get  off  his  back.  We  left  it  at 
that.  He  agreed  to  think  about  it.  The 
next  morning,  he  told  me  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  pretend  to  salute  the  flag,  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  take  them  all  on. 

I  was  relieved,  because  1  wasn’t  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  them  all  on  either.  Any¬ 
way,  that  kid  doesn’t  need  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  his  nonconformity.  He  was 
born  to  it.  I  regretted  having  let  him 
read  Lord  of  the  Flies,  Catcher  in  the 
Rye  and  Steppenwolf  all  in  a  row. 


I  thought  that  Corey’s  decision  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  salute  the  flag  was  the  end  of 
the  matter,  but  not  so.  Months  later, 
I  was  called  to  school  about  some  issue 
that  was  so  obscure,  it  took  me  10 
minutes  to  grasp  what  it  was.  It  was 
something  about  putting  on  his  coat 
when  he  wasn’t  supposed  to  or  some¬ 
thing. 

I  was  to  see  the  school  Disciplinari¬ 
an,  an  immaculately  dressed,  crew-cut, 
ramrod-straight  young  man,  who  turn¬ 
ed  out  also  to  be  the  Social  Studies 
teacher — the  one  from  Korea. 

After  we  struggled  through  the  coat 
incident,  he  brought  up  the  flag  inci¬ 
dent,  presumably  as  another  example 
,  of  Corey’s  impossible  behavior.  (By  the 
way,  I  have  never  denied  that  Corey 
is  impossible,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
he’s  had  many  teachers  who  love  him 
and  reassure  me  that  he’s  going  to 
turn  out  to  be  a  fine  person.) 

I  told  the  Social  Science  teacher  that 
I  knew  about  the  thing  with  the  flag, 
but  that  Corey  was  saluting  the  flag 
now,  and  then  I  asked  him  if  he  didn’t 
think  that  when  you  do  a  thing  like 
that  in  school  day  after  day,  it  did  be¬ 
come  a  bit  meaningless. 

He  snapped  to  attention,  and  in¬ 
formed  me  haughtily  that  he  saluted 


the  flag  every  day  of  his  life  when  he 
was  a  Marine  in  Korea,  and  that  he 
felt  privileged  every  single  time  to  be 
allowed  to  salute  that  flag! 

Well,  I  had  tried,  but  it  would  have 
taken  a  5-star-general-Distinguished- 
Service  -  Cross  -winner-  national-hero-as¬ 
tronaut  to  convince  him  that  something 
one  is  forced  to  do  every  day  could  be¬ 
come  mumbled  nonsense,  and  not  a  re¬ 
affirmation  of  loyalty  to  your  country. 

Frankly,  it  doesn’t  make  any  more 
difference  to  me  that  the  teacher  loves 
saluting  the  flag  than  that  Corey  feels 
that  he  can  still  be  patriotic  without 
saluting  it. 

Corey  is  firm  in  his  faith  that  most 
adults  are  ignorant  of  what  the  world 
is  really  like,  and  that  they  are  stupid 
into  the  bargain.  As  long  as  he  feels 
that  way,  I  know  he’s  okay  even  if  he 
does  have  to  salute  the  flag  every 
morning. 

When  he’s  ready  to  handle  it,  I’ll  be 
ready  to  leave  the  running  of  the  world 
in  his  hands;  but  I  sure  hope  I’m  here 
to  see  his  chagrin  when  he  finds  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  know  what  the 
world  is  really  like. 


A  Mother  Responds  to  Her  Child's  Confrontation 

The  pussycats  are  mating.  No,  you  cannot  go  and  look. 

Don’t  ask  silly  questions — read  your  picture  book! 

Are  they  married?  I  don’t  know — what  difference  does  it  make? 

You  really  think  they  ought  to  be  for  the  kittens’  sake. 

It’s  good  to  see  you  show  a  sense  of  moral  indignation — 

I’m  proud  to  see  that  Dad  and  I  have  given  good  persuasion. 

You’ll  need  it,  child,  to  keep  at  hand  when  life  meets  with  disaster. 
What’s  that  you  say?  Why  do  they  stay  together 

if  they  do  not  have  to?  — renfreu  NEFF 
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dislodged  from  the  aircraft  so  the  troops  on  board  had 
to  shoot  them. 

“On  the  first  day  we  shot  about  20  of  them  and  on  the 
second  day  about  13.” 

“What  did  they  do  when  you  shot  them?”  the  re¬ 
porter  asked. 

“Oh,  they  just  turned  their  backs — the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  regulars  we  rescued  with  the  U.S.  troops  said 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  we  could  have  done.  We  were 
afraid  that  they  might  shoot  back  since  they  were  also 
armed.” 

The  striking  thing  about  the  Marine’s  account,  other 
than  the  fact  that  we  had  to  shoot  33  of  the  Vietnamese 
that  we  are  supposed  to  be  defending,  was  the  cold  and 
detached  way  he  recounted  this  tragedy,  almost  as  if 
he  were  describing  how  many  ants  they  stepped  on  or 
how  many  flies  had  been  killed. 

Nothing  appeared  on  the  wire  services  from  Mon¬ 
day  the  14th  until  Thursday  the  17th  when  both  the 
UPI  and  the  AP  reported  what  had  happened  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Washington,  March  17  (UPI) — U.S.  troops  had  to 
shoot  several  South  Vietnamese  to  overcome  panic  and 
permit  the  evacuation  of  wounded  last  week  during 
the  Communist  attack  on  the  Special  Forces  camp  at 
Ashau  near  the  Laotian  border,  it  was  reported  today. 

The  exact  number  shot  was  not  known,  nor  was  it 
known  here  whether  they  were  killed  or  merely  wound¬ 
ed.  But  one  estimate  was  that  seven  of  the  Vietnamese 
were  shot. 

The  U.S.  Military  Command  in  Vietnam  still  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  matter  and  the  Defense  Department 
had  no  official  comment. 

This  wire  service  report  is  quite  different  from  the 
statement  of  the  Marine  about  what  the  casualties  were, 
and  the  report  tended  also  to  diffuse  and  minimize  the 
events  as  they  were  reported  by  the  eye-witness  partici¬ 
pant. 

The  final  report  on  the  incident  appeared  on  Sunday, 
March  20th,  under  the  AP  line: 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  commander  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  issued  a  special  commendation 
to  the  American  aviators  who  took  part  in  the  daring 
rescue  operations  around  Ashau  during  the  height  of 
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the  39  hours  battle  and  after  the  camp’s  fall. 

He  called  the  rescue  of  20  downed  American  airmen, 

12  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  men  and  the  136  Montag- 
nard  and  Vietnamese  soldiers  at  the  camp  a  saga  “equal 
to  any  in  the  history  of  courage.” 

Thus  we  see  the  transformation  of  the  news  from  a 
bald  and  brutal  account  of  the  shooting  of  33  of  our 
allies  in  the  back  to  a  glowing  commendation  of  the 
courage  and  valor  of  our  fighters  in  conducting  this  op¬ 
eration.  Is  the  American  public  so  apathetic  that  they 
can  accept  such  violence  and  distortion  without  a 
whimper  ? 
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tell  the  President  the  truth  since  it  both  makes  the 
President  feel  better  and  helps  the  CIA  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon  told  onto  their  jobs.  The  President  then  passes 
that  truth  onto  the  people. 

So  it  becomes  clear  that  truth  in  government  is  not 
nearly  so  much  a  metaphysical  concept  as  it  is  a  socio¬ 
economic  concept.  Communist  truth  differs  from  Free 
World  truth  to  the  degree  that  Moscow’s  gold  differs 
from  Fort  Knox’s.  You  get  what  you  pay  for. 

This  much  being  true,  it  is  appalling  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  money  we  are  spending  in  order  to  get  people 
to  believe  us,  fewer  and  fewer  do.  Somewhere  there 
has  been  a  breakdown  in  communications. 

Fortunately  there  are,  at  present,  technological  ad- 
.  vances  to  take  up  the  slack.  In  television,  for  example, 
the  use  of  canned  laugh  Tracks. 

When  something  is  not  funny  on  television  a  record¬ 
ing  of  laughter  is  added  to  the  sound  track  to  convince 
viewers  at  home  that  whether  they  like  the  show  or  not 
everybody  else  thinks  it’s  hilarious.  In  this  way  modern 
engineering  ha4  provided  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
more  iffy  unmechanized  concept  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

In  very  much  the  same  way  can  viewers  be  persuaded 
to  believe  our  government.  By  attaching  a  canned  cred¬ 
ibility  track  to.  the  speeches  of  the  President,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State,  we  can  at  last  re¬ 
move  all  reason  to  doubt  their  truths  when  they’re  not 
telling  them.  Once  a  consensus  on  truth  is  established 
the  American  people  will,  as  always,  go  along. 

If,  for  example,  Mr.  McNamara  on  his  next  return 
from  Vietnam  announces  that  the  war  is  going  well 
for  our  side,  how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  believe 
him  if  recorded  with  his  remarks  there  was  a  canned 
credibility  track  consisting  of  low-keyed  voices  whis¬ 
pering  off-screen  comments  like:  “I  believe  him.  I  be¬ 
lieve  him,  yes,  I  believe  him.”  Or,  “If  he  weren’t  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth  the  President  would  fire  him.”  Or,  “I 
understand  he’s  a  fanatic  about  facts.” 

Then  again,  the  next  time  Mr.  Rusk  goes  on  the  air 
in  his  continuing  series  of  peace  feeler  denials,  who 
could  question  his  credibility  if  we  heard  in  the  back¬ 
ground  subliminal  whispers  like:  “He  has  access  to  in¬ 
formation  that  we  don’t  have.”  Or,  “Is  that  the  face  of 
a  man  who  wants  confrontation  with  Red  China?”  Or, 
“Rusk  is  a  dove.  Rusk  is  a  dove.  Rusk  is  a  dove.” 

And,  finally,  when  the  President  returns  to  the  home 
screens  to,  once  again,  explain  that  we  are  in  Vietnam 
as  a  matter  of  national  honor,  how  much  more  convinc¬ 
ing  his  plaint  were  it  to  be  backed  by  a  credibility 
track  of  such  homespun  homilies  as:  “Remember  the 
Maine.”  Or,  “My  country  right  or  wrong.”  Or,  “In  your 
heart  you  know  he’s  right.”  Or,  simply,  “Yes,  Lord!” 
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!A  Slight  Case  of  Distortion 

by  Robert  W.  McCoy 

When  United  Nations  Secretary  U  Thant  stated  last 
fall  that  the  American  public  was  not  getting  the  true 
story  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  official  Washington 
reacted  with  a  holier-than-thou  attitude.  That  the 
charge  was  true  is  certainly  evident  to  anyone  who  fol¬ 
lows  events  with  a  serious  interest.  Developments  the 
week  of  March  7th  serve  as  a  good  example  of  how  the 
news  can  be  altered  to  suit  our  war  aims,  particularly 
how  the  truth  can  be  distorted  to  mould  opinion. 

On  March  10,  11,  &  12th,  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  fought  a  fierce  battle  for  39  hours  at  Ashau  near 
the  Laotian  Border.  The  camp  was  outnumbered  and 
the  defenders  evacuated  their  forces  over  the  3-day 
period.  On  the  Mike  Wallace  morning  TV  news  pro¬ 
gram  over  CBS  on  the  14th,  a  news  segment  dealt  with 
a  special  report  on  the  aftermath  of  this  fierce  battle. 

A  CBS  reporter  interviewed  a  Lieut-Col.  who  was  the 
commander  of  the  Marine  Helicopter  group  that  flew 
the  rescue  mission.  He  stated  that  on  the  .first  day  of 
the  evacuation  some  of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
panicked  and  tried  to  climb  aboard  the  rescue  heli¬ 
copters  as  they  attempted  take-off.  They  could  not  be 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Closing  the  Credibility  Gap 

by  Jules  Feiffer 


Recent  headlines  in  U.S.  newspapers  have  taken  on  a 
new  doubtful  look:  do  they  believe  us?  The  “us,” 
actually,  is  not  really  us  (as  in  you  and  me) ,  it’s  them, 
them  being  the  gentlemen  from  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  Department  of  State. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions,  “us”  have  been  caught  making  public  statements 
that  don’t  necessarily  jibe  with  the  facts.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  new  moral  enlightenment  that  this  now  troubles 
our  conscience. 

The  American  people,  at  one  time,  were  far  more 
blase  about  such  episodes,  generally  indifferent  as  to 
who  believed  us  on  diverse  issues  like  Guatemala,  the 
U2  affair  or  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  They  understood  without 
being  told  that  it’s  in  the  nature  of  government  to  give 
only  its  best  side.  This  best  side  goes  by  the  code  name 
of  “Truth.” 

Truth  is  a  combine  of  what  makes  ufe  feel  better  with 
what  makes  us  look  good  on  the  job. 

Lies  are  a  combine  of  what  makes  us  feel  bad  with 
what  makes  us  look  inept  on  the  job. 

Seen  in  this  light  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  always 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Portrait  of  The  A  Team 


Saigon,  April  7  (UPI) — The  enter¬ 
prising  Americans  in  the  green  berets 
— the  elite  jungle  fighters  of  the 
Army’s  Special  Forces — were  doing  a 
booming  business  in  the  sale  of  blood¬ 
stained  “Vietcong  battle  flags”  to 
United  States  airmen  in  Saigon.  But 
their  business,  a  fraud,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved. 

The  Special  Forces  soldiers  were  sell¬ 


ing  their  “Vietcong  battle  flags”  to 
United  States  pilots  at  $25  apiece. 

The  airmen,  who  spend  most  of  their 
duty  time  high  above  the  Vietcong, 
had  no  way  to  know  the  flags  were 
imitations. 

According  to  the  Saigon  police,  the 
Special  Forces  men  hired  an  old  woman 
in  a  Saigon  back  street  to  sew  the 


flags.  Then  they  stomped  on  the  ban¬ 
ners  in  the  mud  and  sprinkled  them 
with  chicken  blood. 

Each  morning,  the  police  said,  the 
seamstress  delivered  a  bundle  of  the 
flags — blue  and  red  with  a  gold  star  in 
the  middle — to  the  salesmen. 

The  police  arrested  her  after  finding 
30  Vietcong  flags  in  her  possession  dur¬ 
ing  a  routine  check. 


